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We  are  now  come  to  a  beautifal  and  loqoa- 
cioiu  race  of  animals,  that  embellish  our  for- 
ests, amuse  our  walks,  and  exclude  solitude 
from  our  most  shady  retirements.  From  these 
man  has  nothing  to  fear;  their  pleasures,  their 
desires,  and  even  their  animosities,  only  serve 
to  enliven  the  general  picture  of  nature,  and 
give  harmony  to  meditation. 

No  part  of  nature  appears  destitate  of  inha- 
biUnts.  The  woods,  the  waters,  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  have  their  respective  tenants; 
while  the  yielding  air,  and  those  tracts  of 
seeming  space  where  man  never  can  ascend, 
are  also  passed  through  by  multitudes  of  the 
most  beautifal  beings  of  the  oreation. 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  seems  fit- 
ted for  its  situation  in  life  ;  but  none  more  ap- 
|>arently  than  birds :  they  share,  in  common 
with  the  stronger  race  of  quadrupeds,  the  ve- 
getable spoils  of  the  earth  ;  are  supplied  with 
swiftness,  to  compensate  for  their  want  of 
force ;  and  have  a  faculty  of  ascending  into 
the  air,  to  avoid  that  power  which  they  can. 
not  oppose. 

The  birds  seem  formed  entirely  for  a  life 
of  escape ;  and  every  part  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal  seems  calculated  for  swiftness.  As 
it  is  designed  to  rise  upon  air,  all  its  parts  are 
proportionably  light,  and  expand  a  large  sur- 
face without  solidity. 

In  a  comparative  view  with  man,  their  for- 
mation seems  much  ruder  and  more  imper- 
fect ;  and  they  are  in  general  found  incapable 
of  the  docility  even  of  quadrupeds.  Indeed, 
what  degree  of  sagacity  can  be  expected 
in  animals  whose  eyes  are  almost  as  large 
w  their  brain?  However,  though  they  fall 
helow  quadrupeds  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and 
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are  less  imitative  of  human  endowments; 
yet  they  hold  the  next  rank,  and  far  surpass 
fishes  and  insects,  both  in  the  structure  of  their 
bodies  and  in  their  sagacity. 

As  in  mechanics  the  most  curious  instru* 
ments  are  generally  the  most  complicated,  so 
it  is  in  anatomy.  Tbebody  of  man  presents 
the  greatest  variety  ufM  dissection  ;  quadru. 
peds,  less  perfectly  formed,  discover  their  do- 
fects  in  the  simplicity  of  their  conformation  ; 
the  mechanism  of  birds  is  still  less  complex  ; 
fishes  are  furnished  with  fewer  organs  still ; 
whilst  insects,  more  imperfect  than  all,  seem 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  that  separates  animal  from 
vegetable  nature.  Of  man,  the  roost  perfect 
animal,  there  are  but  three  or  four  species;  of 
quadrupeds,  the  kinds  are  more  numerous; 
birds  are  more  various  still ;  fishes  yet  more ; 
but  insects  afford  so  very  great  a  variety,  that 
they  elude  the  search  of  the  most  inquisitive 
pursuer. 

Quadrupeds,  as  was  said,  have  some  distant 
resemblance  in  their  internal  structure  with 
man  ;  but  that  of  birds  is  entirely  dissimilar. 
As  they  seem  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit  the 
empty  regions  of  air,  all  their  parts  are 
adapted  to  their  destined  situation.  It  will 
be  proper,  therefore,  before  I  give  k  general 
history  of  birds,  to  enter  into  a  slight  detail  of 
their  anatomy  and  conformation.  *' 

As  to  their  external  parts,  they  seem  sur- 
prisingly adapted  for  swiftness  of  motion. 
The  shape  of  their  body  is  sharp  before,  to 
pierce  and  make  way  through  the  air ;  it  then 
rises  by  a  gentle  swelling  to  its  bulk,  and  falls 
off  in  an  expansive  tail,  that  helps  to  keep  it 
buoyant,  while  the  fore-parts  are  cleaving  the 
air  by  their  sharpness.  From  this  con  forma, 
tion,  they  have  often  been  compared  to  a  ship 
making  its  way  through  water ;  the  trunk  of 
the  body  answers  to  the  hold,  the  head  to  the 
prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and  the  wings  to  the 
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oara;  from  whence  the  poets  have  adopted 
the  metaphor  of  remigium  alarum,  when  they 
described  the  wavy  motion  of  a  bird  in  flight 

What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire 
in  the  external  formation  of  birds  is,  the  neat 
position  of  the  feathers,  lying  all  one  way, 
answering  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth, 
speed,  and  security.  They  mostly  tend  back- 
ward, and  are  laid  over  one  another  in  an  ex- 
act  and  regular  order,  armed  with  warm  and 
soft  down  next  the  body,  and  more  strongly 
fortified y  and  curiously  closed  externally,  to 
fence  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  But, 
lest  the  feathers  should  spoil  by  their  violent 
attrition  against  the  air,  or  imbibs  the  mois- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  a  gland  behind,  containing  a  pro- 
fK3r  quantity  of  oil,  which  can  be  pressed  out 
by  the  birds  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over 
every  feather  that  wants  to  be  dressed  for  the 
occasion.  This  gland  is  situated  on  the  rump, 
and  furnished  with  an  opening  or  excretory 
duct ;  about  which  grows  a  small  tuft  of  fea- 
thers  somewhat  like  a  painter  s  pencil.  When, 
therefore,  the  feathers  are  shattered  or  rum- 
pled, the  bird,  turning  its  head  backwards, 
with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  gland,  and, 
pressing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  substance,  with 
which  it  anoints  the  disjoined  parts  of  the  fea- 
thers ;  and  drawing  them  out  with  great  assi- 
duity, recomposes  and  places  them  in  due 
order ;  by  which  they  unite  more  closely  to- 
gether.  Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  for 
the  most  part  under  cover,  are  not  furnished 
with  so  large  a  stock  of  this  fluid,  as  those 
birds  that  reside  in  the  open  air.  The  fea. 
thers  of  .a  hen,  for  instance,  are  pervious  to 
every  shower;  on  the  contrary,  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  and  all  such  as  Nature  has  directed 
to  live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers 
dressed  with  oil  from  the  very  first  day  of 
their  leaving  the  shell.  Thus  their  stock  of 
fluid  is  equal  to  the  necessity  of  its  consump- 
tion. Their  very  flesh  contracts  a  flavour 
from  it,  which  renders  it  in  some  so  very  ran- 
cid,  as  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  ;  how- 
ever, though  it  injures  the  flesh,  it  improves 
the  feathers  for  all  the  domestic  purposes  to 
which  they  are  usually  converted. 

Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  birds  are 
covered  less  an  object  of  admiration.  The 
shaft  of  every  feather  is  made  proportionably 
strong;  but  hollow  below  for  strength  and 
lightness,  and  above  filled  with  a  pith  to  feed 
the  growth  of  the  vane  or  beard  that  springs 
from  the  shaft  of  the  feather  on  either  side. 
All  the  feathers  are  placed  generally  ac 
cording  to  their  length  and  strength,  so  that 
the  largest  and  strongest  feathers  in  flight 
have  the  greatest  share  of  duty.  The  vane 
or  beard  ot  the  feather  is  formed  with  equal 
contrivance  and  care.     It  consists  not  ot  one 


continued  membrane ;  because,  if  this  were 
broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  but  it 
is  composed  of  many  layers,  each  somewhat 
in  itself  resembling  a  feather,  and  lying 
against  each  other  in  close  conjunction.  To^ 
wtirds  the  shaft  of  the  feather,  these  layers 
are  broad,  and  of  a  semicircular  form,  to  serve 
for  strength,  and  for  the  closer  grafting  thero 
one  against  the  other  when  in  action.  To- 
wards  the  outer  part  of  the  vane,  these  layers 
grow%  slender  and  taper,  to  be  more  light. 
()n  their  underside  thev  are  thin  and  smooth, 
but  their  upper  outer-edge  is  parted  into  two 
hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  different  sort 
of  hairs,  broad  at  bottom,  and  slender  and 
bearded  above.  By  this  mechanism,  the 
hooked  beards  of  one  layer  always  lie  next 
the  straight  beards  of  the  next,  and  by  that 
means  lock  and  hold  each  other. > 


'  All  birds  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  they  are 
the  onlv  animals  which,  properly  speaking,  are  so. 
These  feathers  are  of  two  sorts— feathenf  ibr  clothing,  fc 
protect  the  animal  from  the  viciasitades  of  the  weather, 
and  feathers  for  flight*  Both  of  these  are  beautifully 
modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  diflerent  habits  of  the  several 
species,  and  adapt  thero  to  the  climates  aitd  the  eie- 
ments  in  which  they  find  their  food. 

Some  other  animals,  as  for  instance  the  lepidopteroiis 
insects — the  butterflies  and  the  moth»— hare  a  coat  of 
feathers,  or  rather  of  fringed  or  feathery  scales;  but 
these  have  few  or  none  of  the  characters  of  true  feathers, 
and  in  no  case,  except  tliat  of  birds,  are  feathers  the  in- 
struments  of  flight.  But  still  we  can,  in  the  imperfect 
feathers  of  the  lepidoptera,  discover  one  of  the  uses  of 
feathers  in  birds  better  than  we  can  perhaps  do  in  the 
featliers  of  birds  themselves,  as  in  them  it  is  coi^oined 
with  other  uses.  The  study  of  one  animal  often  assists 
us  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  another,  especially  when 
the  one  contains  a  single  part  of  that  which  is  a  com. 
pound  organ  in  another;  because  by  this  means  we  get 
an  analysis  of  the  living  animal,  which  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  any  that  we  could  obtain  by  tlie  dissection 
of  a  dead  one ;  for  we  can,  in  the  one  case,  actually  ssee 
the  part  of  the  organ  in  action,  whereas  in  the  othvr  we 
can  only  infer  or  guess  at  the  way  in  which  it  acts. 

Now,  every  one  must  have  noticed,  that  bees,  flies, 
and  all  insects  which  have  membranous  or  naked  wings, 
must  keep  those  wings  constantly  in  rapid  motion  while 
they  fly.  The  motion  Is  often  so  rapid  (hat  the  wings 
cannot  be  seen,  any  further  than  by  a  sort  of  tremulous 
motion  in  the  air;  and  the  action  of  the  wings  produces 
all  that  humming  and  buzzing  among  flying  insects 
which  makes  the  summer  air  so  lively;  for  insects  do 
not  breathe  by  the  mouth,  and  have  no  organ  of  voice  of 
any  description.  The  action  of  those  naked  wings  upon 
the  air  must  be  very  considerable;  because,  when  a 
common  bluebottle-fly  {Mutca  vomitaria)  alights  on  the 
window,  and  marches  along  one  of  the  dusty  bars  of  the 
frame,  winnowing  the  air  with  its  wmgs,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  escape  through  the  glass,  it  stirs  the  dust  morq 
in  proportion  than  a  coach  and  six  driving  rapidly  aknig 
a  dry  road  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Inserts  with  wings 
of  this  description  cannot  hover,  or  lean  on  the  air  with 
still  and  expanded  wing. 

But  the  lepidoptera,  especially  the  butterflies,  do  ho- 
ver about,  and  rest  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  various  di- 
rections, with  very  little  apparent  motion  of  the  wings; 
and  when  they  do  move  them,  it  is  done  much  more 
slowly  than  Uie  motion  of  the  naked  wing,  In  proportion 
tu  the  raU  of  progressive  motion.     These  lepldopteroiu 
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Tba  next  object  that  comes  under  consider- 
ation, in  contemplating  an  animal  that  flies, 
is  the  wingy  the  instrument  by  which  this 
irmderfal  prc^ression  is  performed.     In  such 

iriogs  abo  move  in  tii^nce,  or  wImd  tbvy  un  brought 
ioto  Rich  rapid  aclion  a»  tn  produce  a  lori  of  doIm,  it  Is 
a  low  and  mu/Bed  nistio,  a.'^d  doea  not  ring  cot,  to  tiiat 
ikt  largest  butterflj  or  moth  gets  along  much  more  si- 
lently  than  tiie  gnat.  We  maj  add,  as  a  further  In. 
«ioci  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  bats  when  they  fly  are 
Alwajrs  obliged  to  winnow  the  air  with  their  ilying  mem- 
branes, something  in  tlie  same  way  as  iialced  winged  in- 
ttfits  do,  though  the  iiight  of  bats,  unless  when  they  are 
afitated,  is  eomparutlvely  noiseless.  So  also  those  rep- 
tiiei  which  fly  by  means  of  membranous  appendages  are 
ohtigtd  to  flutter  these  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
nit  of  their  progreasive  motion. 

Now,  the  difierence  of  action  in  these  two  textures  of 
vingi  in  the  other  classes  of  animals,  shows  us  the  ad- 
vantages which  birds  derive  from  their  feathery  cover- 
in;  and  ieatheiy  organs  of  flight.  These  feathers,  even 
to  the  minutest  fibre  on  the  plumes  or  webs,  are  tubular, 
coomtlDg  of  only  a  thhi  film  of  solid  matter,  filled  with 
air  within,  though  strengthened  by  partitions  of  cellular 
snhstanee,  more  or  less  close  together,  aocording  to  the 
stnhi  which  the  leathers  have  to  bear.  From  the  mode 
in  which  the  feathers  and  all  their  parta  are  laid  upon 
the  bird,  it  preoents  a  smooth  suriace  upwards  and  for. 
vardf,  so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  either  of  these  di- 
icetioos  with  very  little  resistance  from  the  friction  of 
the  sir.  When  it  moves  in  either  of  them,  the  resis. 
iaoce  of  friction  does  not  Increase  so  rapidly  as  the  rate 
of  naodoo;  beeauae  the  pressure  smooths  the  feathers, 
and  cauMS  the  air  to  take  less  hoM  of  them.  This  pro. 
perty,  wUeh  arises  in  part  from  the  texture  of  the  up- 
per luHhce  of  the  feathers,  but  chiefly  from  the  way  in 
vhieh  they  are  formed  and  placed,  is  of  equal  service  to 
birds  when  they  most  perch  or  otherwise  remain  at  rest 
waste aUde  the  blast,  as  when  they  fly  exposed  to  it 
PcreUng  or  ilyiog,  when  a  bird  is  in  the  wind  It  always 
&CC3  the  current,  and  thus  ofiere  the  Wut  rwsi'tance 
Mh  by  itsfonn  and  its  feathers. 

When,  however,  the  feathers  are  taken  in  the  oppow 
e'le  directions,  they  ofibr  as  much  increase  of  resistance 
>•  they  odor  dlmiiantion  when  they  are  taken  above  or 
in  Iroot.  The  wings  are  always  more  or  less  hollow  oo 
the  ouder  sides,  and  they  take  hold  of  the  air  by  miUions 
of  fibres,  so  that  a  bird  with  its  flying  feathers  on  the 
Aretch,  wooM  Call  much  more  slowly  than  one  would 
>"|)pose  finom  the  diflerenee  between  its  specific  gravity 
uid  that  of  the  air. 

The  resistance  which  all  the  feathers  on  the  body  of 
the  bird  efler  to  motion  backwards  is  still  greater ;  and  it 
increases  with  the  force  which  tends  to  move  the  anl. 
ml  in  that  direction.  The  instant  that  it  begins  to  be 
driTenhackwarda,  BO  that  a  current  against  its  body  is 
Pndiiced,  the  peiirts  of  the  feathers  rise  and  take  the 
«nnd  with  so  many  fibres,  that  the  realstance  is  very  si- 
milar to  that  made  by  a  scaly  fish,  when  one  attempts  to 
draw  one  of  these  by  the  tall;  and  every  one  who  has 
"■^i  and  accidentally  caught  even  a  common  trout  in 
that  wiy,  knows  that  an  ounce  weight  is  as  diflkult  to 
Uod  when  so  hooked  as  a  pound  wei|^t  is  when  hooked 
^7  tb«  head.  But  the  feathers  of  birds  rise  much  more 
^  proportion  than  the  free  edges  of  the  scales  upon  any 
Ml,  and  they  are  every  way  as  well  formed  for  "  hold- 
ing ^**  in  the  air,  as  those  are  for  holding  on  in  the 
*>^r.  Thus  the  bird  may  be  said  to  resist  motion 
"■Awards  hi  the  air,  by  throwing  out  the  point  of  each 
^T  like  the  "  fluke^  of  an  anchor. 
.  The  bird,  when  its  habit  is  to  be  much  on  the  wing, 
>s  aU  WW  adapted  for  flight:  and  the  system  of  its  me- 
clUAica.if  we  could  fully  comprehend  it.  would  certain- 


birds  that  flj,  they  are  usually  placed  at  that 
part  of  the  body  which  serves  to  poise  the 
whole*  and  support  it  in  a  fluid  that  at  6rst 
seems  so  much  lighter  than  itselt     They  an* 

ly  be  the  most  curious,  and  far  from  the  least  instnio- 
tlve,  in  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  buoyancy,  as  well  as  the  upward  motion,  is  not 
very  difficult  to  understand,  because  the  wing,  from  its 
general  form,  and  the  structure  of  the  feathers,  rises 
with  much  less  effort  than  it  descends.  Thus  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  poweriiilly  winged  bird  is  to  mount 
upwards;  and  on  this  account  the  firmest  bird,  that 
which  with  the  same  volume  of  body  and  extent  of 
wings  has  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  is  the  best  flyer, 
flies  more  steadily,  and  apparently  with  less  eflbrt. 
j  This  must  of  course  have  a  limit;  because,  leaving  the 
incapacity  of  breathing  out  of  the  question,  no  bird  could 
fly  in  a  vacuum,  and  thus  there  must  be  a  rertab  den- 
sity of  air  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  flight  of  any 
given  species  of  bird.  This  appears,  even  in  the  case  of 
heavy  birda,  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  density  of 
the  mean  level  of  the  earth's  suriace.  Eagles  are  heavy 
birds,  even  for  their  powerful  wings,  and  yet  they  are 
high  fliers,  even  when  their  abodes  are  at  great  eleva- 
tions in  the  mountains.  AH  birds  which  take  long 
flights  fly  high,  whatever  may  be  their  other  habits. 
Wild  geese,  herons,  all  birds  indiscriminately  '«  Uke  the 
sky"  when  they  set  out  upon  k>ng  journeys.  In  some, 
this  may  be  In  part  done  to  avoid  enemies  or  obstaclea, 
but  the  habit  is  too  general  for  being  accounted  for  upon 
any  principle,  save  that  the  Ugh  flight  is  the  less  fatigu- 
ing. Even  rooks  may  be  observed  to  adjust  the  height 
of  their  daily  excursions  from  the  rookeries  to  the  di^ 
tance  at  which  the  pasture  upon  which  they  aro  to  feed 
lies;  and  the  swallow  tribe  wheel  about  far  mora  rapidly 
and  gracefully  when  they  hawk  high  before  rain,  than 
when  they  skim  the  surfaces  of  the  pools  in  fine  weather. 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  appearance  when  we  see 
them  on  the  wing  (the  only  means  we  have  of  judging), 
it  appears  that  birds,  when  they  are  not  in  search  of  any 
thing  upon  the  ground  near  them,  mount  up  till  they 
eome  to  that  density  of  atmsspben  which  is  beet,  suited 
to  their  weight  and  wings,  and  then  continue  ODwarda 
There  may  be  another  raason:  those  upper  regions  te 
which  the  birds  aacend  on  their  long  flights  aro  In  a 
great  measure  exempted  from  the  momentary  gusts  and 
squalls  which  war  upon  the  surface  under  them. 

The  circulation  of  blood  ia,  as  has  been  hinted  already, 
more  rapid  in  birds  than  in  the  mammalia,  which  agrees 
with  the  greater  violence  and  hmger  continuance  of  some 
of  their  actions  But  though  these  mora  violent  actions 
—such  ascoursing  on  two  feet,  as  fleetly  as  antelopes  do  oo 
four,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  flexible  spine  and  iU  mus. 
cles,  as  in  the  ostricb-i-plttnging  hito  the  water  like  the 
gannet  or  the  oormorantF— dashing  through  that  element 
like  the  divers— cleavrag  the  air  beyond  comparison 
with  all  terrestrial  speed,  as  in  the  fialcon,  the  swift,  or 
the  pntiocole,  or  breasting  the  tempest  with  the  majesty 
of  the  eagle-— require,  and  are  furnished  with,  a  supply 
of  blood  proportional  to  the  waste  which  their  groat 
energy  must  occasion ;  yet  they  aro  by  no  means  so  well 
suited  to  an  equally  npid  breathing  by  means  of  lungs. 
But  the  application  of  renovating  air  to  the  blood  must, 
in  all  animals,  be  proportional  to  the  clreulation,  and, 
among  vertebnted  animals,  it  is  only  the  reptiles  and 
fishes  which  have  the  temperature  low  and  the  circular 
tion  lagging,  and  which  spend  much  of  their  time  in  a 
State  of  compantive  inaction,  that  can  carry  on  their  . 
systems  in  a  healthy  sUU  with  only  a  partial  aeration  of 
the  blood. 

If  the  subject  is  considered  according  to  our  plans  in 
contriving  and  executing,  there  is  thus  a  difliculty  to  be 
overcome  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  similar  to  which  no- 
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swer  to  the  fore-legs  in  quadrupeds,  and  at 
ihe  extremity  of  (his  they  have  a  certain  fin- 
ger-like  appendix,  which  is  usually  called  the 
bastard' wing.  This  instrument  of  flight  is 
fumbhed  with  quills,  which  differ  from  the 
common  feathers  only  in  their  size  being  lar- 
ger, and  also  from  their  springing  from  the 
deeper  part  of  the  skin,  their  shafts  lying  al- 
most close  to  the  bone.  The  beards  of  these 
quills  are  broad  on  one  side  and  more  narrow 
on  the  other,  both  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  bird,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  wing.  The  manner  in  which  most 
birds  avail  themselves  of  these,  is  first  thus: 
they  quit  the  earth  with  a  bound,  in  order  to 
have  room  for  flapping  with  the  wing ;  when 
they  have  room  for  this,  they  strike  the  body 
of  air  beneath  the  wing  with  a  violent  motion, 
and  with  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  same ; 
but  then  to  avoid  striking  the  air  with  equal 
violence  on  the  upper  side  as  they  rise,  the 
wing  is  instantly  contracted  ;  so  that  the  ani- 
mal rises  by  the  impulse,  till  it  spreads  the 
wing  for  a  second  blow.  For  this  reason,  we 
always  see  the  birds  choose  to  rise  against  the 
wind,  because  they  have  thus  a  greater  body 
of  air  on  the  under  than  the  upper  side  of  the 
wing.  For  this  reason  also  large  fowls  do 
not  rise  easily;  both  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  room  at  first  for  the  motion  of  their 
wings,  and  because  the  body  of  air  does  not 
lie  so  directly  under  the  wing  as  they  rise. 

In  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  birds  are 
furnished  with  two  very  strong  pectoral  mus- 

thing  oecnn  In  that  of  toy  of  the  other  vertobrated  uii- 
Rult.  Thejr  itand  more  in  noed  of  the  action  of  tho  air 
than  any  othor  animaU;  and  their  habits  are  luch,  that 
thef  are  leai  able  to  bear  even  the  same  action,  bj 
means  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  lungs. 

The  means  by  which  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood 
t(  birds  is  rendered  equal  to  the  rapidity  in  circulation, 
and  consequent  necessity  of  vital  repair  In  that  fluid, 
without  the  painful  fatigue  of  erer-panting  lungs,  is 
made,  lilce  all  other  contrivances  in  nature,  to  answer 
other  important  purpoees  at  the  same  time.  The  lungs 
of  birds  are  ample  In  their  dimensions,  and  have  the  cells 
into  which  air  Is  admitted  larger  than  In  the  manunalla; 
and  they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  being  fastened  to 
the  bones.  Ramifications  extend  from  them  in  tubes 
and  cells  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  into  the 
hollows  of  the  bones,  and,  in  short,  along  the  course  of 
every  artery  which  is  not  immediately  embedded  in 
tiioee  muscles  which  are  in  action  during  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  bird.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  muscles 
are  fewer  than  those  in  the  muscles  of  the  mammalia,  as 
any  one  may  infer  from  the  grsater  rigidity  of  their  tez- 
ture,  and  the  whiteness  of  their  colour.  Thus,  them  is 
not  a  bleed-vessel  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  whole 
body  of  a  bird,  io  the  coats  of  which  the  air  has  not  ac- 
cess during  the  nreater  part  of  their  course;  and  thus 
the  real  action  of  breathing  In  birds  is  not  concentrated 
into  one  organ,  to  be  toiling  and  panting  there,  as  It 
would  be  In  the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  but  distributed 
over  the  whole  circulation,  and  consequently  diminished 
in  local  intensity  in  proportion  as  It  extended  over  a 
greater  surface.— if iMfie'#  Naiural  Hitiory  of  Birds. 


dct,  which  lie  on  each  side  ot  the  breastbone. 
The  pectoral  muscles  of  quadrupeds,  are  trifl- 
ing  in  comparison  to  those  of  biids.  In  quad- 
mpeds,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  muscles  which 
move  the  thighs  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
are  by  hr  the  strongest,  while  Uiose  of  the 
arms  are  feeble;  but  in  birds,  which  make 
use  of  their  wings,  the  contrary  obtains ;  the 
pectoral  muscles,  that  more  the  wings  or 
arms,  are  of  enormous  strength,  while  those  of 
the  thighs  are  weak  and  slender.  By  meaiia 
of  these,  a  bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a  de- 
gree of  strength  which,  when  compared  to  the 
animal's  size,  is  almost  incredible.  The  flap 
of  a  swan's  wing  would  break  a  man's  leg  ; 
and  a  similar  blow  from  an  eagle  has  been 
known  to  lay  a  man  dead  in  an  instant.  Such, 
consequently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing,  and 
such  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by  art. 
No  machines,  that  human  skill  can  contrive, 
are  capable  of  giving  such  force  to  so  light  an 
apparatus.  The  art  of  flying,  therefore,  that 
has  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly  been  sought 
after,  must,  it  is  feared,  for  ever  be  unattain- 
able ;  since  as  man  increases  the  force  of  his 
flying  machine,  he  must  be  obliged  to  in- 
crease its  weight  also. 

In  all  hirSa,  except  nocturnal  ones,  the 
head  is  smaller,  and  bears  less  proportion  to 
the  body  than  in  quadrupeds,  that  it  may  more 
readily  divide  the  air  in  flying,  and  make 
way  for  the  body,  so  as  to  render  its  passage 
more  easy.  Their  eyes  also  are  more  flat  and 
depressed  than  in  quadrupeds ;  a  circle  of 
small  plates  of  bone,  placed  scalewise,  under 
the  outer  coat  of  the  organ,  encompasses  the 
pupil  on  each,  to  strenfirtheu  and  defend  it 
from  injuries.  Besides  tnis,  birds  have  a  kind 
of  skin,  called  the  nictitating  membrane,  with 
which,  like  a  vail,  they  can  at  pleasure  cover 
their  eyes,  though  their  eye-lids  continue 
open.  This  membrane  takes  its  rise  from  the 
greater  or  more  obtuse  comer  of  the  eye,  and 
serves  to  wipe,  cleanse,  and  probably  to  mois- 
ten its  surfiftce.  The  eyes,  though  they  out- 
wardly appear  but  small,  yet,  separately,  each 
almost  equals  the  brain  ;  whereas  in  man  the 
brain  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than 
the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Nor  is  this  organ  in 
birds  less  adapted  for  vision  by  a  particular 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  renders 
the  impressions  of  external  objects  more  vivid 
and  distinct. 

Prom  this  conformation  of  the  eye  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  sense  of  seeing  in  birds  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  In- 
deed this  piercing  sight  seems  necessary  to 
the  creature's  support  and  safety.  Were  this 
organ  blunter,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  bird's 
motion,  it  would  be  apt  to  strike  against  every 
object  in  its  way ;  and  it  could  scarcely  And 
subsistence,  unless  possessed  of  a   power  to 
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didoem  its  food  from  above  with  astonishing 

Xity.  A  hawk,  for  instance,  perceives 
Ic  ti  a  distance  which  neither  men  nor 
dogs  coald  spy  ;  a  kite,  from  an  almost  im- 
perceptible height  in  the  clouds,  darts  down 
MI  its  prey  with  the  most  anerrin^  aim.  The 
sight  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we 
know  in  most  other  animals,  and  excels  them 
both  in  strength  and  precision. 

AH  birds  want  the  external  ear  standing 
oat  from  the  head ;  they  are  only  famished 
with  holes  that  convey  sounds  to  the  auditory 
canal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  homed 
owl,  and  one  or  two  more  birds,  seem  to  have 
external  ears ;  hot  what  bears  that  resem- 
blance are  only  feathers  sticking  out  on  each 
ade  of  the  head,  but  no  way  necessary  to  the 
lense  of  hearing.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  feathera  encompassing  the  ear-holes 
in  birds,  supply  the  defect  of  tibe  exterior  ear, 
and  collect  aoands  to  be  transmitted  to  the  in- 
ternal sensory.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
organ  is  easily  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
which  birds  team  tunes,  or  repeat  words,  and 
the  great  exactness  of  their  pronunciation. 

loe  sense  of  smelling  seems  not  less  vivid 
in  the  generality  of  birds.  Many  of  them 
vuiJ  their  prey  at  an  immense  distance,  while 
others  are  equally  protected  by  this  sense 
against  .their  insidious  pursuers.  In  decoys, 
where  docks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend 
them  universally  keep  a  piece  of  turf  burning 
near  their  months,  upon  which  they  breathe, 
lest  the  fowl  should  smell  them,  and  conse- 
qoently  fly  away.  The  universality  of  this 
practice  puts  the  necessity  of  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
*ense  of  smelling,  at  least  in  this  species  of 
the  feathered  creation. 

Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let^  us  view  the 
legs  and  feet  ministering  to  motion.  They 
are  both  made  light,  for  the  easier  transporta- 
tion through  the  air.  The  toes  in  some  are 
webhed,  to  (it  them  for  the  waters ;  in  others 
they  are  separate,  for  the  better  holding  ob- 
jects,  or  clinging  to  trees  for  safety.  Such  as 
haTe  long  legs  have  also  long  necks,  as  other- 
wise they  would  be  incapable  of  gathering  up 
their  food  either  by  land  or  water.  But  it  does 
not  hold,  however,  that  those  who  have  long 
necks  should  have  long  legs,  since  we  see  that 
•wans  and  geese,  whose  necks  are  extremely 
long,  have  very  short  legs,  and  these  chiefly 
traployed  in  swimming. 

thus  every  external  part,  hitherto  noticed, 
appears  adapted  to  the  life  and  situation  of  the 
fnimal ;  nor  are  the  inward  parts,  though  less 
immediately  appropriated  to  flight,  less  ne. 
'^^wary  to  safety.  The  bones  of  every  part 
ff  the  body  are  extremely  light  and  thin  ;  and 
•11  the  muscles,  except  that  immediately  mov- 
ing the  wings,  extremely  slight  and  feeble. 


The  tail,  which  is  composed  of  quill  feathers, 
serves  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  neck ; 
it  guides  the  animal's  flight,  like  a  rudder, 
and  greatly  assists  it  either  in  its  ascent  or 
when  descending. 

If  we  go  on  to  examine  birds  internally, 
we  shall  lind  the  same  wonderful  conformation 
fitting  them  for  a  life  in  air,  and  increasing 
the  surface  by  diminishing  the  solidity.  In 
the  first  place  their  lungs,  which  are  common* 
ly  called  the  soZp,  stick  fast  to  the  sides  of  the 
ribs  and  back,  and  can  be  very  little  dilated 
or  contracted.  But  to  make  up  for  this, 
which  might  impede  their  breathing,  the  ends 
of  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  open  into 
them,  while  these  have  openings  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  belly,  and  convey  the  air  drawn 
in  by  breathing  into  certain  receptacles  like 
bladders,  runnnig  along  the  length  of  the 
whole  body.  Nor  are  these  openings  obscure, 
or  difficult  to  be  discerned ;  for  a  probe  thrust 
into  the  lungs  of  a  fowl  will  easily  find  a  pas- 
sage into  the  belly ;  and  air  blown  into  the 
wind-pipe  will  be  seen  to  distend  the  animal's 
body  like  a  bladder.  In  quadrapeds  this  pas- 
sage is  stopped  by  the  midriff;  but  in  fowls 
the  communication  is  obvious;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  have  a  much  greater  facility  of 
taking  a  long  and  large  inspiration.  It  is 
sometimes  also  seen  that  the  wind-pipe  makes 
many  convolutions  within  the  body  of  a  bird, 
and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth;  but  of 
what  use  these  convolutions  are,  or  why  the 
wind-pipe  should  make  so  many  turnings 
within  the  body  of  some  birds,  is  a  difficulty 
for  which  no  naturalist  has  been  able  to  ac- 
count 

This  difference  of  the  wind-pipe  often  ob- 
tains in  animals  that,  to  all  appearance,  are  of 
the  same  species.  Thus  in  the  tame  swan, 
the  wind-pipe  makes  but  a  straight  passage 
into  the  lungs ;  while  in  the  wild  swan,  which 
to  all  external  appearance  seems  the  same 
animal,  the  wina-pipe  pierces  through  the 
breast-bone,  and  there  has  several  turnings 
before  it  comes  out  again,  and  goes  to  enter 
the  lungs.  It  is  not  to  form  the  voice  that 
these  turnings  are  found,  since  the  fowls  that 
are  without  Uiem  are  vocal ;  and  those,  parti- 
cularly the  bird  just  now  mentioned,  that  have 
them,  are  silent  Whence,  therefore,  some 
birds  derive  that  loud  and  various  modulation 
in  their  warblings,  is  not  easily  to  be  account- 
ed* for ;  at  least  the  knife  of  the  anatomist 
eoes  but  a  short  way  in  the  investigation. 
All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  birds  have  much 
louder  voices,  in  respect  to  their  bulk,  than 
animals  of  any  other  kind  ;  for  the  bellowing 
of  an  ox  is  not  louder  than  the  scream  of  a 
peacock. 

In  these  particulars,  birds  pretty  much  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  internal  conforms- 
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tion ;  bat  there  are  some  varieties  which  we 
should  more  attentively  observe.  Ail  birds 
have,  properly  speaking,  but  one  stomach ; 
but  this  is  very  different  in  different  kinds. 
In  all  the  rapacious  kinds  that  live  upon  ani- 
mal food,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  fish-feed- 
ing tribe,  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  formed. 
The  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  in  them,  is  found 
replete  with  glanduTous  bodies,  which  serve 
to  dilate  and  macerate  the  food,  as  it  passes 
into  the  stomach,  which  is  always  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  ge- 
nerally wrapped  round  with  fat,  in  order  to 
increase  Its  warmth  and  powers  of  digestion. 

Granivorous  birds,  or  such  as  live  upon 
fruits,  com,  and  other  vegetables,  have  their 
intestines  differently  formed  from  those  of  the 
rapacious  kind.  Their  gullet  dilates  just 
above  the  breastbone,  and  forms  itself  into  a 
pouch  or  bag,  called  the  crop.  This  is  re- 
plete with  salivary  glands,  which  serve  to 
moisten  and  soften  the  grain  and  other  food 
which  it  contains.  These  glands  are  very 
numerous,  with  longitudinal  openings,  which 
emit  a  whitish  and  a  viscous  substance.  Af- 
ter the  dry  food  of  the  bird  has  been  macera- 
ted for  a  convenient  time,  it  then  passes  into 
the  belly,  where,  instead  of  a  soft,  moist  sto- 
mach, as  in  the  rapacious  kinds,  it  is  ground 
between  two  pair  of  muscles,  commonly  called 
the  gizzard,  covered  on  the  inside  with  a 
stony,  ridgy  coat,  and  almost  cartilaginous. 
These  coats  rubbing  against  each  other,  are 
capable  of  bruising  and  attenuating  the  hard- 
est substances,  their  action  beinc  often  com* 
pared  to  that  of  the  grinding  teeth  in  man  and 
other  animals.  Thus  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  in  a  manner  reversed  in  birds.  Beasts 
grind  their  food  with  their  teeth,  and  then  it 
passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  softened 
and  digested.  On  the  contrary,  birds  of  this 
sort  first  macerate  and  soften  it  in  the  crop, 
and  then  it  is  ground  and  comminuted  in  the 
stomach  and  gizzard.  Birds  are  also  careful 
to  pick  up  sand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances,  not  to  grind  their  food  as  has  been 
supposed,  but  to  prevent  the  too  violent  action 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  each  other. 

Most  birds  have  two  appendices,  or  blind- 
guts,  which,  in  quadrupeds,  are  always  found 
single.  Among  such  birds  as  are  thus  sup 
plied,  all  carnivorous  fowl,  and  all  birds  of 
the  sparrow  kind,  have  very  small  and  short 
ones ;  water-fowl  and  birds  of  the  poultry 
kind,  the  longest  of  all.  There  is  still  another 
appendix  observable  in  the  intestines  of  birds, 
resembling  a  little  worm,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  remainder  of  that  passage  by 
which  the  yolk  was  conveyed  into  the  guts  of 
the  young  chicken,  while  yet  in  the  egg  and 
under  incubation. 

The  outlet  of  that  duct  which  conveys   the 


bile  into  the  intestines  is,  in  most  birds,  a 
great  way  distant  from  the  stomach ;  which 
may  arise  from  the  danger  there  would  be  of 
the  bile  regurgitating  into  the  stomach  in 
their  various  rapid  motions,  as  we  see  in  men 
at  sea  ;  wherefore  their  biliary  duct  is  so 
contrived,  that  this  regurgitation  cannot  take 
place. 

All  birds,  though  they  want  a  bladder  for 
urine,  have  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by 
which  this  secretion  is  made,  and  carried 
away  by  one  common  canaL  *^  Birds,"  says 
Harvey,  ''  as  well  as  serpents,  which  have 
spongy  lungs,  make  but  little  water,  because 
they  drink  but  little. — They  therefore  have 
no  need  of  a  bladder ;  but  their  urine  distils 
down  into  the  common  canal,  designed  for  re- 
ceiving the  other  excrements  of  the  body. 
The  urine  of  birds  differs  from  that  of  other 
animals  :  for,  as  there  is  usually  in  urine  two 
parts,  one  more  serous  and  liquid,  the  other 
more  thick  and  gross,  which  subsides  to  the 
bottom  ;  in  birds,  the  last  part  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  is  distuiguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
white  or  silver  colour.  This  part  is  found  not 
only  in  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  but  is  seen 
also  in  the  whole  channel  of  the  ureters,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  coats  of  the 
kidneys  by  their  whiteness.  This  milky  sub- 
stance they  have  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
more  thin  and  serous  part;  and  it  is  of  a 
middle  consistence,  between  limpid  urine  and 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  faeces.  In  passing 
through  the  ureters,  it  resembles  milk  curdled 
or  lightly  condensed  ;  and,  being  cast  forth, 
easily  congeals  into  a  chalky  crust" 

From  this  simple  conformation  of  the  ani- 
mal,  it  should  seem  that  birds  are  subject  to 
few  diseases  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  but  few. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  they  are  subject 
to,  from  which  quadrupeds  are,  in  a  ^reai 
measure,  exempt ;  this  is  the  annual  moulting 
which  they  suffer;  for  all  birds  whatsoever 
obtain  a  new  covering  of  feathers  once  a  year, 
and  cast  the  old.  During  the  moulting  sea- 
son  they  ever  appear  disordered ;  those  most 
remarkable  for  their  courage,  then  lose  all 
their  fierceness ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  often  expire  under  this  natural 
operation.  No  feeding  can  maintain  their 
strength  ;  they  all  cease  to  breed  at  this  sea- 
son ;  that  nourishment  which  goes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  young  is  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  demand  requirea  for  supplying  the  nas. 
cent  plumage. 

This  moulting-tiroe,  however,  may  be  arti- 
ficially accelerated  ;  and  those  who  have  the 
management  of  singing-birds  frequently  put 
their  secret  in  practice.  They  inclose  the 
bird  in  a  dark  cage,  where  they  keep  it  ex- 
cessively warm,  and  throw  the  poor  little  ani. 
mal  into  an  artificial  fever  ;  this  produces  the 
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moult ;  his  old  feathers  fall  before  their  time, 
and  a  new  set  take  place,  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful  than  the  former.  They  add,  that  it 
mends  the  bird's  singing,  and  increases  its 
vivacity;  bat  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
scarcely  one  bird  in  three  survives  the  openu 
tiun. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  thb 
operation  of  moulting  is  thus :  the  quill,  or 
feather y  when  first  protruded  from  the  skin, 
and  come  to  its  full  size,  grows  harder  as  it 
grows  older,  and  receives  a  kind  of  periosteum 
or  skin  round  the  shaft,  by  which  it  seems 
attached  to  the  animal  In  proportion  as 
the  qaill  grows  older,  its  sides,  or  the  bony 
part,  thicken  ;  but  its  whole  diameter  shrinks 
and  decreases  Thus,  by  the  thickening  of 
its  sides,  all  nourishment  from  the  body  be- 
comes  more  sparing  ;  and,  by  the  decrease  of 
its  diameter,  it  becomes  more  loosely  fixed  in 
its  socket,  till  at  length  it  falls  out  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rudiments  of  an  incipient  quill 
are  beginning  below.  The  skin  forms  itself 
•into  a  little  bag,  which  is  fed  from  the  body 
by  a  small  vein  and  artery,  and  which  every 
da^  increases  in  size  till  it  is  protruded. 
\\  hile  the  one  end  vegetates  into  the  beard 
or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached  to 
the  skin  is  still  soft,  and  receives  a  constant 
supply  of  nourishment,  n^hich  is  diffused 
through  the  body  of  the  quill  by  that  little  light 
substance  whioh  we  always  find  within  when 
ire  make  a  pen.  This  substance,  which  as 
Tet  has  received  no  name  that  I  know  of, 
serves  the  growing  quill  as  the  umbilical  ar- 
tery does  an  infant  in  the  womb,  by  supply. 
ing  it  with  nourishment,  and  diffusing  that 
nourishment  over  the  whole  frame.  When, 
however,  the  quill  is  come  to  its  full  growth, 
and  requires  no  further  nourishment,  uie  vein 
and  artery  become  less  and  less,  till  at  last 
the  little  opening  by  which  they  communica- 
ted  with  the  quill  becomes  wholly  obliterated ; 
and  the  quill,  thus  deprived,  continues  in  its 
socket  for  some  months,  till  in  the  end  it 
shrinks,  and  leaves  room  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  nature  as  before. 

The  moulting  season  commonly  obtains 
from  the  end  of  summer  to  the  middle  of  au- 
tumn.  The  bird  continues  to  struggle  with 
this  malady  during  the  winter ;  and  Nature 
has  kindly  provided,  that  when  there  are  the 
fewest  provisions,  that  then  the  animal's  ap- 
petite shall  be  least  craving.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  when  food  begins  again  to  be 
plentiful,  the  animal's  strength  and  vigour  re- 
turn. It  is  then  that  the  abundance  of  provi- 
sions, aided  by  the  mildness  of  the  season,  in- 
cite  it  to  love,  and  all  Nature  seems  teeming 
with  life,  and  disposed  to  continue  it.^ 

*  VrdemoT  Blumenbach  of  GoUiiigen»  in  hb  admir. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  OSNSBATION,  NE8TL1HO,  AND 
nrCUBATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Thb  return  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of 
pleasure.     Those  vital  spirits,  which  seemed 

able  Manual  of  the  El«reenU  of  Natural  History,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  characteristic  qualit^  of 
birds.  As  a  sMwiwary  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  tiie 
subject,  we  consider  it  to  stand  unrivalled.  With  re- 
gard to  form,  he  say?,  all  birds  coincide  in  having  two 
feet,  two  wingt,  a  biUt  either patilff  or  entirefy  homy,  and 
a  bodjf  covered  wUh  feaihere.  They  are  distinguished 
by  these  four  characters  from  all  otlier  animals,  and  con- 
stitute as  it  were  an  isolated  class  of  beings,  which  does 
not  pass  into  any  other,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be 
introduced  without  violence  into  the  supposed  chain  or 
gradation  of  natural  bodies. 

Of  these  characters,  one  is  peculiar  to  birds,  vis.  fea> 
thers  placed  in  regular  order  (in  quincunx,)  in  the  skin, 
passing  through  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  and  thrown 
off  and  again  renewed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
generally  in  autumn.  Many,  such  as  most  water  Jbwl, 
the  ptarmigan,  &c.,  moult  twice  in  the  ytar,  in  autumn 
and  in  spring.  In  many  species,  the  young  birds,  par- 
ticularly  before  the  first  moulting,  have  different  marks 
or  colours  of  the  feathers,  from  those  which  the  older 
ones  present.  In  many  instances  too,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  depending  on  the  sex.  The  fea- 
thers differ  from  hair  in  this  respect,  that  when  once 
cut  or  otherwise  injured,  they  never,  as  far  as  is  known, 
are  restored. 

The  strongest  feathers  are  in  the  pinions  and  tail, 
the  former  are  called  Remigee,  the  latter  JUctricee. 
The  pinion-feathers  form,  when  the  wing  is  expanded, 
as  it  were,  broad  fans,  by  which  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
raise  itself  in  the  air  and  fly.  Some  few  birds  {a9et 
impenmee),  as  the  penguin,  &C.,  have  scarcely  any  pinion- 
frathers,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for  flight.  Some  others 
also,  as  the  cassowary,  diver,  &c.,  have  not  any  tail- 
feathers. 

In  their  internal  structure,  birds  are  distinguished  by 
the  remarkable  receptacles  for  air  dispersed  through 
their  body,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  assisting 
their  flight.  They  are  mostly  connected  >vith  the  lungs, 
sometimes,  however,  only  with  the  throat,  and  can  be 
filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure.  To  these  receptacles  be- 
long, in  particular,  large  but  delicate  membranous  cells, 
situated  partly  in  the  abdomen,  partly  under  the  wings, 
and  elsewhere  beneath  the  skin,  and  which  can  be  filled 
with  air  through  the  lungs..  The  cavities  in  some  of 
the  bones,  as  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  many  cases  even  of 
the  head,  contribute  to  the  same  objects,  to  which,  also, 
the  enormous  bills  of  the  toucan  and  rhinoceros  bird  are 
accessary. 

By  these  notable  dispositions,  birds  are  adapted  for 
flight,  of  which  the  rapidity^  as  well  as  the  oontinuaiice 
are  alike  remarkable.  A  few  only,  as  the  ostrich,  liie 
cassowary,  penguin,  and  other  avet  impennee,  are  incap- 
able of  flying. 

The  abode  of  birds  is  nearly  as  various  as  that  of 
mammifera.  Most  live  in  trees;  others  in  water:  very 
few  wholly  on  the  ground :  and  not  a  single  bird  under 
ground.  The  form  of  the  foot  in  birds,  as  in  mammifera, 
is  adapted  to  the  diflerenoe  of  their  abodes. 

Many  birds  diaiige  their  residence  at  certain  seasons ; 
the  greater  number  only  in  so  far  as  that  they  remove  a 
few  leagues  into  neighbouring  districts,  and  speedily 
return  to  Uieir  former  situation:  others,  on  the  contrary. 
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locked  up  during  the  winter,  then  begin  1o 
expand  ;  vegetables  and  insects  supply  abun- 
dance of  food  ;  and  the  bird,  having  more 
than  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  subsistence,  is 


as  swallows,  the  trnie,  the  stork,  &c.,  make  long  jour, 
neys  in  autumn  over  seas,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  remain  in  warmer  regions  during  winter, 
until  their  return  in  the  following  spring. 

There  is  not  any  bird  provided  with  teeth,  but  they 
either  tear  their  food  with  the  beak,  or  swallow  it  whole. 
In  birds  that  live  on  seeds,  and  swallow  the  grains  un. 
broken,  ttiey  do  not  pass  at  once  into  the  stomach,  but 
are  previously  softened  In  a  crop  {in^luviet,  protohmt) 
aboimding  with  glands,  and  thence  are  gradually  pro. 
polled  into  the  stomach.  The  latter  is  in  these  animals 
extremely  muscular,  and  so  powerful,  that,  according  to 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Reaumur  and  others.  It 
is  able  to  break  nuts  and  olive  kernels,  and  to  wear  the 
Impressions  on  pieces  of  money  as  smooth  as  paper.  In 
addition,  many  birds  swallow  little  pebbles,  which  also 
contribute  to  the  division  and  subsequent  digestion  of 
their  food.*  Various  caniivorcns  birds,  as  falcons,  owls, 
the  king-fisher,  &c.,  are  unable  to  digest  the  bones,  hair, 
&c.,  of  their  prey,  but  vomit  them  up  after  each  meal, 
in  the  form  of  a  round  balLf 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  organs  of  sense  in 
birds,  as  compared  with  mammifera,  are  the  want  of  an 
external  cartilaginous  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
sounds,  a  deficiency,  however,  which  is  compensated 
for,  especially  in  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  by  the  ex. 
tremely  regular  circular  disposition  of  the  feathers  Id 
the  situation  of  the  ear,  and  In  many,  by  the  super-addi. 
tion  of  a  movable  valve  on  the  external  auditory  passage. 

Only  a  very  few  birds,  viz.  ducks,  and  some  similar 
species,  appear  to  possess  a  real  sense  of  taste  :  in  them 
Uie  organ  is  the  soft  covering  of  the  bill,  which  Is  sup. 
plied  with  exceedingly  large  cutaneous  nerves,  and  Is 
very  sensible  in  the  living  animal.  -  Accordingly  it  is 
easy  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  ducks  probe^  as  it 
were,  the  puddles  In  search  of  their  food,  where  they 
cannot  be  guided  by  their  sight  or  smell. 

The  voice  of  birds,  particularly  the  small  singing 
birds,  is  varied  and  agreeable ;  but  they  cannot  be  so 
correctly  said  to  sing  as  to  whisUe,  for  naturti  singing 
is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  man.  Besides  the  recep. 
tades  of  air  already  mentioned,  their  song  Is  accom. 
plished  particularly  by  the  disposition  of  the  larynx, 
which  in  birds  is  not,  as  In  mammifera  and  amphibia, 
placed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind.pipe,  but,  as 
it  were,  separated  into  two  parts,  one  placed  at  each 
extremity.  Parrots,  ravens,  starlings,  bull-finches,  &c. 
have  been  taught  to  Imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some  words  ;  singing  birds  also,  in  captivity, 
readily  adopt  the  song  of  others,  learn  tunes,  and  can 
even  be  made  to  sing  in  company,  so  that  It  has  been 
possible  actually  to  give  a  little  c(«icert  by  several 
bullfinches.  In  general,  however,  the  song  of  birds  in 
the  wild  sute  appears  to  be  formed  by  practice  and  imi- 
tation. 

Most  birds  pair  In  spring  ;  many,  however,  as  tlie 
eross-bill,  at  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  after  Christ- 
mas.  Our  domestic  poultry  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  time  in  this  respect,  but  are  always  capable  of 

*  Physlologltts  have  differed  as  to  the  objfct  and  use  for 
which  stones  are  thus  swallowed.  Many  have  even  supposed 
that  It  proceeds  from  etupiditf.  Arcordinic  to  my  own  inves. 
tigaUoo,  it  is  an  Indispensible  measure  of  assistance  to  di^M- 
tion,  by  depriving  the  seeds  swallowed  of  their  vitality,  ^nth- 
out  which  they  would  not  yield  to  the  digestive  powers. 

t  From  a  similar  source  arise  the  star-shoots,  as  they  are 
oalled,  vis.  the  greyish-white,  gelatinous  lamps  commonly 
with  the  convoluted  form  of  intestines,  found  in  meadows,  and 


ronsisting  of  half-digested  viscera  of  frogs,  which  have  been 

rejected  by  crows,  marsh  and  "ater  birds.    See  Dr  Pe 

ui  VoUt*s  KtuetliagoMiH,  Vol.  (.  Part  8.  p.  66.  et  seq. 


impelled  to  transfuse  life,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain it.  Those  warblings,  which  had  been 
hushed  during  the  colder  seasons,  now  begin 
to  animate  the  fields ;  every  grove  and  bush 

breeding.  Some  birds  remain  io  company  only  during 
the  time  of  pairing ;  others,  as  the  dove,  and  house 
swallow,  constanUy ;  others  again,  as  the  domestic  fowl, 
and  of  wild  birds,  the  ostrich,  are  polygamous. 

The  female,  when  Impregnated,  is  Impelled  by  in- 
stinct to  provide  for  tlie  future,  and  to  build  a  nest,  to 
which  perhaps,  besides  the  cuckoo,  there  are  very  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  goatsucker.  Among  polygamous 
birds,  suctt  as  the  various  kinds  of  poultry,  the  male  has 
no  share  in  this  business ;  in  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  live  together,  as  among  the  singing  birds  in  par- 
ticular, he  also  brings  materials  for  constructing  the 
nest,  and  feeds  bis  mate  during  her  employment. 

The  selection  of  the  place  in  which  each  species  forms 
Its  nest,  corresponds  with  iU  wants  and  mode  of  life. 
Equal  care  is  shown  by  each  in  the  choice  of  materials 
for  the  composition  of  the  nest 

The  form  of  tlie  nest  Is,  in  different  insUnces,  more 
or  less  artificial.  Many  birds,  as  snipes,  the  bustard, 
and  lapwing,  make  merely  a  dry  layer  of  brushwood, 
straw,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  otliers  make  a 
soft  but  unartificial  bed  in  the  holes  of  walls,  rocks,  or 
trees,  as  the  woodpecker,  Jay,  jackdaw,  and  sparrow. 
Maiiy,  particulariy  among  the  galtina,  doves,  and  ting- 
ing birds,  give  their  nests  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  or 
of  a  pkte  ;  others,  as  the  wren,  the  shape  of  an  oven  ; 
others  again,  as  many  titmice,  the  hawfinch,  &c.,  that  ol 
a  bag,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  formation  of  the  nest  is  completed  the 
mother  lays  her  eggs,  the  number  of  which  varies  much 
in  different  species.  Many  water-birds,  for  Instance, 
lay  each  time  but  one  egg;  most  doves,  two;  gulls, 
three;  ravens,  four;  *  finches,  five;  svrallows,  six  to 
eight;  partridges  and  quails,  fourteen;  and  the  do- 
mestic  fowl,  particularly  when  its  eggs  are  taken  away, 
fifty  and  more.^  Many  birds  often  hty  eggs  without 
previous  impregnation,  which  cannot  produce  young,  and 
are  called  wind-eggs  {wa  subventanea,  cynosurUy  zephyr 
ria,  hypenemia.) 

The  formation  of  the  young  animal,  which  in  noam- 
mifera  is  carried  on  in  the  womb.  In  birds,  on  the 
contrary.  Is  completed  by  the  incubation  of  the  egg 
after  it  has  been  deposited.  The  cuckoo  alone  does  not 
hatch  its  eggs,  but  lesves  them  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  or 
water-wagUil,  in  whose  nesU  it  lays  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  is  knof«n  that  capons,  dogs,  and  even 
men,  have  hatched  egga.^  Chickens  too,  ran  be  easily 
hatched  by  artificial  means  merely,  from  lieated  dung, 
the  lamps  of  hatching  machines,  or  ovens.  Birds  are 
fatigued  by  long  continued  incubation ;  and  it  is  only 
among  those  which  live  in  pairs,  as  doves,  swallows, 
&c.,  that  the  male  takes  any  part  in  the  business.  The 
cocks  of  the  canary  bird,  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.,  though 
they  leave  the  hatching  altogether  to  the  females,  supply 
them  during  its  continusooe  with  food,  and  in  part  from 
their  own  crop. 

During  Incubation,  a  remarkable  process  is  going 
forwards,  the  chick  being  progressively  formed  in  the 
egg,  and  brought  daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  maturity. 
For  this  purpose,  not  only  is  the  yolk  specifically  lighter 
than  the  white,  but  also  that  spot  on  its  upper  surface 
(the  so  called  cioatricuU,)  in  which  the  future  chick  is 

t  In  this  case  too,  the  laying  of  eras  appears  to  be  a  volun- 
tary function,  in  which  remeA  it  Hmen  remarkably  from  the 


totally  involuntary  parturition  of  mammifera. 

Plln.  L.  10.  cap.  M.  "  Liria  Augusta,  prima  sua  Juventa 


Ji     ^^ 


TiWrio  Cmare  ex  Nerone  gravida,  cum  parere  vlriiem  sexum 
admodum  cuperet,  hoc  nsa  est  puellari  aogurio,  ovum  in  sino 
forendo,  atque  cum  deponeudum  haberet,  nutrid  per  sinura 
i  iradendo,  ue  interroitteretar  tepot." 
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resounds  with  the  challenge  of  auger,  or  the 
call  of  allurement  This  delightful  concert 
of  the  gTOve,  which  is  so  much  admired  by 
man,  is  no  way  studied  for  his  amusement :  it 
is  usually  the  call  of  the  male  to  the  female ; 
his  efforts  to  soothe  her  during  the  times  of 


{dac«d,  19  lighter  than  the  opposite  side;  so  that  in 
whatever  position  the  egg  is  placed,  the  same  part  is 
always  opposed  to  the  belly  of  the  incubating  Mrd.  The 
first  trace  of  tlie  chicli  is  not  perceptible  uutii  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  incubation;  in  the  hen's 
egg,  fur  instance,  scarcely  before  'the  end  of  the  first 
day  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  the  first  motions  of  the  incomplete  heart 
(pmmchim  saUent)  presents  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
n/th  day,  the  whole' jelly-like  creature  may  be  seen  to 
more.  On  the  fourteenth,  the  feathers  appear ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  the  chick  attempts  to 
breatlie  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  it  is  able  to  chirp. 

The  first  form  which  the  bird  assumes  in  the  egg 
difiers  more  from  that  which  it  possesses  after  being 
hatched,  than  mammifera  do  in  their  first  and  subsequent 
form ;  we  might  say  that  the  chick  in  the  egg  arrives  at 
its  more  perfect  form  by  a  real  metamorphosis,  and  this 
as  well  with  respect  to  individual  organs,  (the  heart  for 
example,)  as  the  whole  form. 

Among  the  many  organs  subservient  to  the  remarkable 
PTonemy  of  the  chick  during  incubation,  the  two  most 
im{>ortant  are  the  vascular  membranes,  which  are  most 
conspicuous  and  beautifnl  about  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cess. These  are  the  chorion,  which  is  then  expanded 
tiitder  the  shell ;  and  the  membrane  of  the  yolk  (mem- 
^ramm  vaUmlosa  vUdli,)  which  communicates  with  the 
intestinal  canal  of  the  young  animal.  The  first  serves 
instead  of  longs,  for  the  phlogistic  process  already  men- 
tioned :  and  the  second  for  nutrition  by  means  of  the 
)'cik,  which  is  gradually  diluted  by  mixing  with  the 
while. 

Every  species  of  bird  has  a  fixed  time  of  incubation, 
of  difltfent  length  in  different  cases,  and  capable  of 
being  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to  the  difference 
of  climate,  and  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  weather. 
In  the  common  fowl,  the  chick  is  usually  able  to  creep 
oat  of  the  shell  about  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  young  birds  are  fed  for  some  time  by  the  mother 
with  great  care ;  and  among  those  which  live  in  mono- 
gamy,  also  by  the  '&ther,  principally,  in  the  granivorous 
birds,  with  tlie  regurgitated  contents  of  the  crop,  until 
such  time  as  they  are  feathered,  and  capable  of  provid- 
faig  for  themselves. 

Birds,  in  proportion  to'  their  size,  and  as  compared 
with  mammifera,  attain  a  very  advanced  age  :  it  is 
known  that,  even  in  captivity,  eagles  and  parrots  will 
live  more  than  a  hundred,  chaffinches  and  goldfinches 
more  than  twenty-four  years. 

Birds  are  extremely  important  creatures  for  the  eco- 
nomy  of  nature  in  general,  although  their  immediate 
utility  to  mankind  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  mammi- 
Tera.  Tney  destroy  innumerable  insects,  and  the 
thoughtless  extirpation  of  some  birds,  supposed  to  be 
noxious,  as  sparrows,  crows,  ftc,  in  many  distrieU,  has 
generally  given  rise  to  an  infinitely  more  prejudicial 
mnltiplicatioo  of  vermin.  Other  birds  destroy  larger 
animals,  as  field  mice,  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  or  consume 
carrion.  Many  extirpate  we^s.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  assist  the  increase  and  propagation  of  animals,  as 
well  as  plants.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that  wild 
ducks,  in  their  emigrations,  carry  impregnated  spawn 
into  remote  ponds,  &c.,  and  thus  stock  them  with  fish. 
Many  birds  swallow  seeds,  which  are  subsequently 
expelled  whole,  and  thus  extensively  dispersed,  as  the 
doves  of  Banda  with  the  nutmeg.     The  excrement  of 
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incubation  ;  or  it  is  a  challenge  between  two 
males,  for  the  affections  of  some  common  fa. 
voorite. 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  and  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  future  progeny.     The  loudest 

sea-birds  manures  bare  cliffs  and  coasts,  so  ^  to  render 
them  capable  of  producing  useful  plants.  Many  species 
of  falcons  may  be  taught  ibr  the  chace,  as  well  as  the 
cormorant  for  taking  fish.  Many  birds,  together  with 
their  eggs,  fat,  &c.,  serve  for  food ;  the  entire  skins  of 
sea-birds  for  the  clothing  of  many  northern  nations;  the 
feathers  for  stuffing  beds,  ibr  writing,  for  various  and 
oiten  costly  ornaments,  in  which  respect  also  they  form 
an  important  article  of  trade  among  many  savage  people, 
particularly  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  injury  which  birds  give  rise  to,  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  destruction  of  useful  animals  and  planU. 
The  condor,  the  vulture,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  kill 
calves,  goats,  sheep,  &c.  The  osprey,  and  many  water- 
birds,  are  as  injurious  to  fish  and  their  young,  as  the 
hawk,  sparrow-hawk,  and  magpie,  to  common  poultry. 
Sparrows,  and  many  small  singing  birds  destroy  com, 
grapes,  and  fruit.  And  lastly,  they  assist  In  propagat. 
ing  weeds  as  well  as  serviceable  plants.  Among  birds, 
no  actually  venomous  animals  are  to  be  found. 

As  the  genera]  form  of  birds' is  tolerably  uniform,  and 
certain  parts  of  their-  body,  as  the  bill  and  feet,  which 
are  connected  with  their  mode  of  life,  food,  &c.,  infiu- 
ence  tlieir  total  habit  very  materially,  most  ornithologisU 
have  grounded  their  classification  on  the  differenced  of 
one  or  other  of  those  parts:  Kleine,'for  instance,  on 
the  form  of  the  toes;  Mohring,  on  the  coverings  of  the 
legs ;  Brisson,  on  both,  in  combination  with  the  nature 
of  the  bill,  &c.  Liniucus,  in  the  plan  of  his  System  of 
Birds,  also  adopts  several  parts,  in  combination  with,  in 
genera],  a  reference  to  the  total  habit ;  although  in  its 
practical  application,  he  appears  at  times  to  have  been 
forgetful ;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how 
parrots,  humming-birds,  and  crows,  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  order ;  or  why  he  should  have  placed  doves 
and  the  common  fowl  in  two  separate  ones,  with  other 
approximations  and  divisions  of  the  same  nature. 

I  have,  therefore,  allowed  myself  to  make  some  devia. 
tions  from  the  Linnean  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
divide  the  whole  class  among  the  following  nine  orders. 

LAND  BIRDS. 

I.  AcapiTBBs.  Birds  of  prey;  with  strong  hooked 
beaks,  mostly  with  short,  strong,  knotty  feet,  and 
large  crooked  sharp  claws. 
II.  LsviRosTBES.  With  short  feet,  and  very  lai^ge, 
thick,  but  mosCly  hollow,  and  therefore  light, 
bills. — Parrots,  toucans,  &o. 

III.  Picu  With  short  feet ;  moderately  long  and  small 

bills,  and  the  tongue  sometimes  worm-shaped, 
sometimes  thread-like. — ^The  wry-necic,  wood, 
pecker,  creeper,,  humming-bird,  &c. 

IV.  CoBAcas.  With  short  feet,  and  the  bill  moder- 

ately long,  tolerably  strong,  and  convex  above. — 
Ravens,  crows,  &c. 
V.  Pasbkbeb.  The  singhig  birds,  with  swallows,  &c. 
The  feet  short,  the  bill  more  or  less  conical, 
pointed,  and  of  varioos  length  and  thicknesa. 
VI.  Oallinjb.  Birds  with  short  feet,  the  bill  some- 
what convex  above,  and  having  a  fleshy  mem- 
brane at  the  base.-^l  have  placed  the  doves  in 
this  order,  as  they  are  far  more  closely  connected 
with  the  GallinSB  than  the  Passeres,  among  which 
LinnsuB  had  placed  them. 
yil,  STRUTHioms.    Large  land  birds,  unsuited  for 
flying  -~Tbe  ostrich,  cassowary,  and  dodo. 
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notes  are  usually  from  tbe  male,  while  the 
lien  seldom  expresses  her  consent^  but  in  a 
short  interrupted  twittering.  This  compact, 
at  least  for  the  season,  holds  with  unbroken 
faith ;  many  birds  live  with  inviolable  fidelity 
together  for  a  constancy  ;  and  when  one  dies, 
the  other  is  always  seen  to  share  the  same  fate 
soon  after.  We  must  not  take  our  idea  of  the 
conjugal  fidelity  of  birds  from  observing  the 
poultry  in  our  yards,  whose  freedom  is  abridg. 
ed,  and  whose  manners  are  totally  corrupted 
by  slavery.  We  must  look  for  it  in  our  fields 
and  our  forests,  where  nature  continues  in 
unadulterated  simplicity;  where  the  number 
of  males  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  females; 
and  where  every  little  animal  seems  prouder 
of  his  progeny,  than  pleased  with  his  mate. 
Were  it  possible  to  compare  sensations,  the 
male  of  all  wild  birds  seems  as  happy  in  the 
young  brood  as  the  female ;  and  all  his  for- 
mer caresses,  all  his  soothing  melodies,  seem 
only  aimed  at  that  important  occasion,  when 
they  are  both  to  become  parents,  and  to  edu- 
cate a  progeny  of  their  own  producing.  The 
pleasures  of  love  appear  dull  in  their  effects, 
when  compared  to  the  interval  immediately 
after  the  exclusion  of  their  young.  They 
both  seem  at  that  season  transported  with 
pleasure;  every  action  testifies  their  pride, 
their  importance,  and  tender  solicitude. 

When  the  business  of  fecundation  is  per- 
formed,  the  female  then  begins  to  lay.  Such 
eggs  as  have  been  impregnated  by  the  cock 
are  prolific  :  and  such  as  have  not,  for  she 
lays  often  without  any  congress  whatsoever, 
continue  barren,  and  are  only  addled  by  in. 
ciibation.  Previous,  however,  to  laying,  the 
work  of  nestling  becomes  the  common  care  ; 
and  this  is  performed  with  no  small  degree  of 
assiduity  and  apparent  design.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  birds  of  one  kind  always  make 
their  nests  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the 
same  materials ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they  vary 
this  as  the  materials,  places,  or  climates, happen 
to  differ.  The  red-breast,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, makes  its  nest  witb  oak  leaves,  where 
they  are  in  greatest  plenty;  in  other  parts, 
with  moss  and  hair.  Some  birds,  that  with 
us  make  a  very  warm  nest,  are  less  solicitous 
in  the  tropical  climates,  where  the  heat  of  the 
weather  promotes  the  business  of  incubation. 
In  general,  however,  every  species  of  birds 
has  a  peculiar  architecture  of  its  own  ;  and 
this  is  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the  tem- 

WATER  BIRDS.  ^ 

VIII.  O&ALLA.  Birds  found  in  marshes,  with  long  feet; 
long,  and  almost  cylindrical,  bills,  and  generally 
a  long  neck. 
IX.  Anseres.  Swimming  birds  with  oar-lilce  feet,  a 
short  bill  covered  with  skin,  generally  serrated 
at  the  edge,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity  of 
iLe  upper  jaw  by  a  little  hook. 


perature  of  the  climate,  or  the  respective  heat 
of  the  little  animal's  own  body.  Where  the 
eggs  are  numerous,  it  is  then  incumbent  to 
msJce  the  nest  warm,  that  the  animal  heat 
may  be  equally  diffused  to  them  all.  Thus 
the  wren,  and  all  the  small  birds,  make  the 
nest  very  warm  ;  for  having  many  eggs,  it  is 
requisite  to  distribute  warmth  to  them  iti 
common  :  on  the  contrary,  the  plover  that  has 
but  two  eggs,  the  eagle,  and  the.  crow,  are 
not  so  solicitous  in  this  respect,  as  their  bodies 
are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  small 
number  upon  which  they  sit.  With  regard 
to  climate,  water  fowl,  that  with  us  make  but 
a  very  slovenly  nest,  are  much  more  exact  in 
this  particular  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
north.  They  there  take  every  precaution  to 
make  it  warm;  and  some  kinds  strip  tbe 
down  from  their  breasts,  to  line  it  with  greater 
security. 

1  The  construction  and  selected  situations  of  the  nests 
of  birds,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  yariety  of  materials 
employed  in  them ;  the  same  forms,  places  and  articles, 
being  rarely,  perhaps  never,  found  united  by  the  difler- 
ent  species,  which  we  should  suppose  similar  necessities 
would  direct  to  a  uniform  provision.  Birds  that  build 
early  in  the  spring  seem  to  require  warmth  and  shelter 
for  their  young;  and  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  line 
their  nests  with  a  plaster  of  loam,  perfectly  excluding, 
by  these  cottage- like  walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our 
opening  year ;  yet  should  accident  bereave  the  parents 
of  their  first  hopes,  they  will  construct  another,  even 
when  summer  is  far  advanced,  upon  the  model  of  thei  r 
first  erection,  and  with  the  same  precautions  against 
severe  weather,  when  all  necessity  for  such  provision  has 
ceased,  and  the  usual  temperature  of  the  season  rather 
requires  coolness  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
house  sparrow  will  commonly  build  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year,  and  in  a  variety  of  situations,  under  the  warm 
eaves  of  our  houses  and  our  sheds,  the  branch  of  the 
clustered  fir,  or  the 'thick  tall  hedge  that  bounds  our 
gkrden,  &c. ;  in  all  which  places,  and  without  the  least 
consideration  of  site  or  season,  it  will  collect  a  great  mass 
of  straw  and  hay,  and  gather  a  profusion  of  feathers  from 
the  poultry.yard  to  line  its  nest  This  cradle  for  iU 
young,  whether  under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  July, 
when  the  parent  bird  is  panting  in  the  common  heat  tit 
the  atmosphere,  has  the  same  provisions  made  to  afibrd 
warmth  to  the  brood ;  yet  this  is  a  bird  that  is  little  af. 
fected  by  any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The 
wood  pigeon  and  the  jay,  though  they  erect  their  fabrics 
on  the  tall  underwood  in  the  open  air,  will  construct 
them  so  slightly,  and  with  such  a  scanty  provision  of 
materials,  that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs  may  almost  be  seen 
through  the  loosely  connected  materiaJs:  but  the  gold, 
finch,  that  inimitable  spi/iner,  the  Arachne  of  the  grove, 
forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses  and  lichens,  collected 
from  the  apple  or  the  pear-tree,  compact  as  a  felt,  lining 
it  with  the  down  of  thistles  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as 
any  texture  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes  a  model 
for  beautiful  construction.  The  golden-crested  wren,  a 
minute  creature  perfectiy  unmindful  of  any  severity  .in 
our  winter,  and  which  hatches  its  young  in  June,  the 
warmer  portion  of  our  year,  yet  builds  its  most  beautiful 
nest  with  the  utmost  attention  to  warmth ;  and  inweav- 
ing small  branches  of  moss  with  the  web  of  the  spider, 
forms  a  closely  compacted  texture  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness,  lining  it  with  such  a  profusiou  oi  feathers. 
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In  general,  however,  every  bird  resorta  to 
batch  in  those  climates  and  places  where  its 
food  is  fomid  in  greatest  plenty  ;  and  always  at 
that  season  when  provisions  are  in  the  g^reatest 

dot,  sinking  deep  into  this  downjr  trcumuUtioD,  it 
seems  almost  lost  itself  when  sitting,  and  the  joung 
vben  batched,  appear  stifled  with  the  warmth  of  their 
bedding  and  the  iieat  of  tlieir  apartment;  while  the 
wbite-throat,  the  blackcap,  and  others,  which  will  hatch 
their  yoong  nearly  at  the  same  period,  or  in  July,  require 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  few  loose  bents  and  goose-grass, 
nidely  entwined,  with  perhaps  the  luxury  of  some  scat, 
tered  hairs,  are  periectly  sufllcient  for  all  the  wants  of 
tfaese ;  yet  they  are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial  tem- 
peratures, feel  nothing  of  the  icy  gales  that  are  natural 
to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but  flit  from  sun  to  sun, 
uid  we  might  suppose  would  require  much  warmth  in 
our  climate  during  the  season  of  incubation ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  greenfinch  places  Its  nest  in  the  hedge  with 
HiUe  regard  to  concealment ;  its  fabric  is  slovenly  and 
nide,  and  the  materials  of  the  coarsest  liinds;  while  the 
chaffinch,  just  above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with 
rautions  care,  and  ^noulds  it  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  Older,  neatness,  and  form.  One  bird  must  have  a 
beie  in  the  ground ;  fo  another  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  or 
a  chink  in  a  tree,  is  indispensable.  The  bullfinch  re- 
quires line  roots  for  its  nest ;  the  grey  fly-catcher  will 
have  cobwebs  for  the  outworks  of  its  shed.  All  the 
paras  tribe,  except  the  individual  above  mentioned,  select 
some  hollow  in  a  tree  or  cranny  in  a  wall ;  and,  shelter- 
ed as  such  places  must  be,  yet- will  they  collect  abun- 
dance of  feathers  and  warm  materials  for  their  infants' 
bed.  Endless  examples  might  be  found  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  requirements  in  these  constructions  among  the 
several  sssodates  o£  our  groves,  our  hedges,  and  our 
houses ;  and  yet  the  supposition  cannot  be  entertained 
tar  a  moment  that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential 
iir  some  purpose  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  By 
bow  many  of  tiie  ordinations  of  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
our  ignorance  made  manifest?  Even  the  fabrication  of 
the  nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  comprehen- 
sion—we know  none  of  the  causes  or  motives  of  that 
unembodied  mind  that  willed  them  thus. — Jtmmal  of  a 
IfahtraKa. 

Pru/SesBor  Ronnie,  in  his  volume  on  the  Architecture 
of  Birds,  classes  them  according  to  their  diflerent  styles 
of  workmanship.  He  makes  twelve  kinds.  The  first 
divisioD  includes  "  mining-birds,"  such  as  the  sand- 
martin,  which  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  escarpment  of  a 
sand-pit  or  quarry:  the  burrowing-owl,  the  bee-eater, 
and  several  ethers  belong  to  this  class.  Next  come  the 
**  ground^Niilders,"  which  construct  a  rude  nest  on  the 
suHiMse,  and  select  a  spot  possessing  a  temperature  or 
moisture  favourable  to  the  process  of  incubation.  The 
twalkm  famishes  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
operations  of  individuals  which  may  appropriately  be 
termed  "  mason-birds."  The  thrush,  and  some  others 
whicii  plaster  the  inside  of  their  nests  with  clay,  are 
partially  connected  with  this  class.  Afterwards  come 
birds  which  employs  their  bills  as  a  tool  for  cutting  out 
or  excavating  their  nests.  The  practice  of  the  wood, 
peckers  in  boring  and  chiselling  a  hole  in  which  to  shel- 
ter the  young  brood,  using  means  analogous .  to  those 
which  the  carpenter  employs,  obviously  suggests  the 
idea  of  classing  them,  with  some  others  of  similar  ha- 
bits,  as  "carpenUr-birds."  Those  birds,  the  natural 
beat  of  whose  body  is  very  great,  and  who  seldom  have 
more  than  a  couple  of  eggs  each  sitting,  take  little  trou- 
ble in  the  construction  S  their  nests.  They  are  of  the 
simplest  and  rudest  form,  and  consist  only  of  a  few 
sticks  loosely  laid  together.  They  are  termed  "  plat- 
form4Miilders,"  this  term  being  really  descriptive  of 
iheir  breeding-places.     The  ring-dove,  stock-dovoi  and 


abundance.  The  large^irds,  and  ^hose  of 
the  aquatic  kinds,  choose  places  as  remote 
fh)m  man  as  possible,  as  their  food  is  in  gene- 
ral different  from  that  which  is  cultivated  by 

pigeons  generally,  with  the  golden  eagle,  the  osprey, 
the  heron,  the  stork  and  the  crane  are  platform-buildera. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Persepolls  the  stork  frequently 
builds  its  nest  on  tlie  top  of  a  perfectly  flat  column. 
The  birds  whose  nests  resemble  basket-work  are  a  large 
class ;  and  the  materials  maile  use  of  vary  from  dried 
twigs,  which  form  the  outwork  aud  are  without  flexibi- 
lity, to  carpenter's  shavings,  delicate  flbrous  root^  grass 
both  coarse  and  fine,  and  horse-hair.  The  degree  of  art 
with  which  the  ''  basket-making  birds "  employ  their 
materials  is  not  less  various.  Other  birds  weave  the 
nutterials  of  their  nests  together  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner:  the  nests  of  the  hedge-sparrow  and  wagtail  afford 
the  roost  familiar  examples  of  the  art  of  the  **  weaver- 
bifds.'* 

The  art  of  the  tailor  seems  more  unlikely  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  bird  than  tliat  of  the  weaver.  There  are, 
however,  several  varieties  included  amongst  the  "  tailor- 
birds."  The  orrhard-starling  of  the  United  States 
forms  the  external  part  of  its  nest  of  a  particular  species 
of  long,  tough,  and  flexible  grass,  "  knit  or  sewed," 
says  Wilson  in  his  '  American  Ornithology,'  *'  through 
and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  as  if  airtually  done 
with  a  needle."  lie  relates  that  an  old  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  be  was  once  showing  this  curious 
&brication,  asked  him,  in  a  tone  between  joke  and  earn- 
est, whether  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  learn  these 
birds  to  darn  stockings  ?  The  nest  of  the  orchard-star- 
ling is  hemispherical,  three  inches  deep  by  four  in 
breadth  ;  the  concavity  scarcely  two  inches  deep  by  two 
in  diameter.  The  enthusiastic  ornithologist  whom  we 
have  quoted  says,  <*  I  had  the  curiosity  to  detach  one  of 
the  fibres,  or  stalks,  of  dried  grass  from  the  nest,  and 
found  it  to  measure  thirteen  inches  in  length ;  and  in 
that  distance  it  was  thirty-four  times  hooked  through 
and  returned,  winding  round  and  round  the  nest.** 
The  tailor-bird  of  India  is  described  by  some  naturalists 
as  actually  picking  up  a  dead  leaf,  and  forming  a  nest  by 
sewing  it  with  some  fine  fibres  to  the  side  of  a  living 
leaf.  Three  nests  so  formed  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Briu 
ish  Museum.  Forbes  has  described  in  his  '  Oriental 
Memoirs,'  from  personal  observation,  the  ingenuity  of 
tlie  tailor-bird.  *'  It  first,"  he  says,  **  selecU  a  plant 
with  large  leaves,  and  then  gathers  cotton  from  the 
shrub,  spins  it  to  a  thread  by  means  of  its  long  bill  and 
slender  feet,  and  then,  as  with  a  needle,  sews  the  leaves 
neatly  together  to  conceal  its  nest." 

The  idea  that  man  leanied  some  of  the  useful  arts 
from  observation  of  the  habits  of  other  snimate  beings 
is  not  true  in  any  extensive  sense.  Instinct  pointed  out 
to  the  class  termed  *'  felUmaking  birds  "  the  suiUbility 
of  the  materials  which  they  select  for  weaving  or  uniting 
into  a  continuous  mass.  The  nest  of  the  capocier,  an 
American  bird,  which  was  examined  by  Wilson,  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  so  "neatly  worked  and  felted  together, 
that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  a 
little  worn."  Man  was  long  before  he  employed  the 
same  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  ah)  of  the  microscope  that  he  has  been  able 
to  discover  the  cause  which  adapts  them  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  true  character  of  their  felting  properties.  The 
"  felt-making  birds  "  availed  themselves  of  these  pro- 
perties from  the  creation. 

The  nesU  of  the  esculent  swallow  of  Java  are  an  arti- 
cle  of  commercial  imporUnce,  the  nests  themselves  being 
edible,  and  considered  as  a  luxury  and  restorative.  These 
nests  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  oceanic  vegetables, 
whose  principle  being  highly  gelatinous,  and  cemented 
with  the  saliTary  gluten  St  the  bird    form  a  sort  of  edi- 
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human  labour.  Some  bitds,  which  have  only 
the  serpent  to  fear,  build  their  nests  depend, 
ing  from  the  end  of  a  small  bough,  and  form 
the  entrance  from  below  ;  being  thus  secured 
either  from  the  serpent  or  the  monkey  tribes. 
But  all  the  little  birds  which  live  upon  fruits 
and  corn,  and  that  are  too  often  unwelcome 
intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  industry, 
in  making  their  nests,  use  every  precaution 
to  conceal  them  from  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  birds  remote  from  human  so- 
ciety, use  every  precaution  to  render  theirs 
inaccessible  to  wild  beasts  or  vermin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds 
while  hatching  ;  neither  the  calls  of  hunger, 
nor  the  near  approach  of  danger,  can  drive 
them  from  the  nest  They  are  often  fat  upon 
beginning  to  sit,  yet  before  incubation  is' over, 
the  female  is  usually  wasted  to  skin  and  bone. 
Ravens  and  crows,  while  the  females  are  sit- 
ting, take  care  to.  provide  them  with  food; 
and  this  in  great  abundance.  But  it  is  differ- 
ent  with  most  of  the  smaller  kinds ;  during 
the  whole  time,  the  male  sits  near  his  mate 
upon  some  tree,  and  soothes  her  by  his  sing, 
ing;  and  often  when  she  is  tiredf  takes  her 
place  and  patiently  continues  upon  the  nest 
till  she  returns.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
eggs  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  too  much  for  the 
purposes  of  hatching  ;  in  such  cases,  the  hen 
leaves  them  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  returns 
to  sit  with  her  usual  perseverance  and  plea- 
sure. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  instinct,  in  animals 
of  this  class,  that  they  seem  driven  from  one 
appetite  to  another,  and  continue  almost  pas- 
sive under  its  influence.  Reason  we  cannot 
call  it,  since  the  first  dictates  of  that  principle 
would  be  self-preservation : — **  Take  a  brute,'' 
says  Addison,  **  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 
With  what  caution,"  continues  he,  "does  the 
hen  provide  herself  with  a  nest  in  places  unfre 
quented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance! 
When  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  man- 
-  ner  that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth !  When 
she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  in 
capable  of  producing  an  animal !  In  the  sum- 
mer you  see  her  giving  herself  greater  free- 
doms, and  quitting  her   care   for   above  two 

ble  pute.  Other  birds  whose  nests  bre  tempered  by 
ceiseot  produced  by  ft  glutinous  matter  which  the  bird 
secretes  and  mixes  with  sftliin,  are,  with  the  Java  swal- 
low, classed  as  "cementers."  The  *' dome-builders" 
foclude  seToral  of  our  meet  familiar  birds-— as  the 
magpie,  the  wren,  the  sparrow.  Lastly  come  birds 
which  build  no  nest  at  all,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
Qett  of  some  other  bird. 


hours  together :  hut  in  winter,  when  the  ri- 
gour of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles 
of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows 
more  assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays 
away  but  half  the  time.  When  the  birth  ap- 
proaches, with  how  much  nicety  and  attention 
does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  the  prison  ! 
not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  with  pro- 
per  nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  it. 
self;  nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if, 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A  chemi- 
cal operation  could  not  be  followed  with  great- 
er art  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching 
a  chick,  though  there  arc  many  birds  that 
show  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity :  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming 
ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  species,)  con- 
sidered in  odier  respects,  is  without  the  least 
glimmerings  of  thought  or  common  sense :  she 
mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensible 
of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 
of  those  she  lays ;  she  does  not  distinguish 
between  her  own,  and  those  of  another  spe- 
cies ;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  so 
different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own. 
A  hen,  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks,  shall 
stand  affrighted  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  trem- 
bling  for  the  fate  of  her  young,  which  she 
sees  venturing  into  so  dangerous  an  element 
As  the  different  principle  which  acts  in  these 
different  animals  cannot  be  termed  reason,  so 
when  we  call  it  instinct,  we  mean  something 
we  have  no  knowledge  of.  It  appears  to  me 
the  immediate  direction  of  Providence ;  and 
such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
that  which  determines  all  the  portions  of  mat- 
ter to  their  proper  centres." 

The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  said, 
seems  to  be  the  great  era  of  a  bird*s  hap- 
piness. Nothing  can  at  that  time  exceed  its 
spirit  and  industry :  the  most  timid  becomes 
courageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds 
of  the  rapacious  kind,  at  this  season,  become 
more  than  usually  fierce  and  active.  They 
carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbine  with  life,  to 
the  nest,  and  early  accustom  toeir  young  to 
habits  of  slaughter  and  cruelty.  Nor  are 
those  of  milder  natures  less  busily  employed  ; 
the  little  birds  then  discontinue  their  singing, 
taken  up  with  more  important  pursuits  of  com. 
mon  subsistence.' 


1  There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  immense  number 
of  insects  required  by  birds  during  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  etated  by  Bingly,  that  a  pair  of  small  American 
birds,  copjectured  to  be  the  house-wren,  were  observed  to 
leave  the  nest  and  return  with  insects  from  forty  to  sixty 
times  in  an  hour,  and  tliat  in  one  particular  hour,  they 
carried  food  no  fewer  than  seventy^ne  times.     In  this 
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While  the  young  are  yet  unfledged,  and 
eontiiiue  in  the  nest,  the  old  ones  take  care  to 
provide  them  with  a  regular  supply  ;  and,  lest 
one  should  take  all  nourishment  from  the  rest, 
they  feed  each  of  the  young  in  their  turn.  If 
they  perceive  that  man  has  been  busy  with 
their  nest,  or  has  handled  the  little  ones,  they 
abuidon  the  place  by  night,  and  provide  their 
brood  a  more  secure,  though  less  commodious 
retreat  When  the  whole  family  is  com. 
pletely  plumed,  and  capable  of  avoiding  dan. 
ger  by  night ;  they  are  then  led  forth  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  and  taught  the  paternal 
art  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.  They 
are  led  to  the  places  where  their  food  lies ; 
they  are  shown  the  method  of  discovering  or 
carrying  it  away ;  and  then  led  back  to  the 
nest,  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  length, 
when  they  are  completely  qualified  to  shift  for 
themselves,  the  old  ones  take  them  abroad, 
and  leading  them  to  the  accustomed  places, 
forsake  them  for  the  last  time  ;  and  all  future 
oonnection  is  ever  at  an  end. 

Those  birds  which  are  hatched   and  sent 
out  earliest  in  the  season  are  the  most  strong 


hBness  they  were  engiged  during  the  grefttesi  part  of 
the  daf.  Allowing  twelre  hours  to  be  thus  occupied,  a 
sngle  pair  of  these  birds  would  destroy  at  least  six  hun- 
dred insects  in  the  coarse  of  one  day;  on  the  supposition 
that  the  two  birds  toolc  only  a  single  insect  each  time. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  often  took  more. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  the  des- 
truction of  insectivorous  birds  has  in  some  cases  been 
oonsidered  as  productive  of  serious  mischief.  One  strik- 
faig  instance  we  distinctly  recollect,  though  we  cannot 
at  this  moment  turn  to  the  book  in  which  it  is  recorded. 
The  numbers  of  the  crows  or  rooks  of  North  America 
were  in  -consequence  of  state  rewards  for  their  destruc- 
tion, so  much  diminished,  and  the  increase  of  insects  so 
gnat,  as  to  induce  the  state  to  announce  a  counter  re- 
ward for  the  protection  of  the  crows.     Such  rewards  are 
common  in  America;  and  from  a  document  given  by 
Wflson,  respecting  a  proposal  made  in  Delaware  "  for 
hftoisfaing  or  destroying  the  crows,"  it  appears  that  the 
money  thus  expended  sometimes  amounts  to  no  incon- 
siderable  sum.     The  document  concludes  by  saying, 
**the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  being  thus  required, 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  address  the  farmers  and 
ochen  of  Newcastle  county  and  elsewhere  on  the  sub- 
jecta 

From  its  sometimes  eating  grain  and  other  seeds, 
"  the  nek,"  says  Selby, "  has  erroneously  been  viewed 
hi  the  light  of  an  enemy  by  most  husbandmen  ;  and  in 
serenl  districts  attempts  have  been  made  either  to  banish 
it,  or  to  extirpate  the  breed.  But  wherever  this  meap- 
sure  has  been  carried  info  effect,  the  most  serious  ii\jury 
to  tiie  com  and  other  crops  has  invariably  followed,  from 
the  unchecked  devistations  of  the  grub  and  caterpillar. 
As  experience  is  the  sure  test  of  utility,  a  change  of  con- 
duct  has  in  consequence  been- partially  adopted;  and 
some  farmeni  now  find  the  encouragement  of  the  breed 
of  rooks  to  be  greatly  to  their  interest,  in  freeing  their 
lands  from  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  an  insect  very 
abundant  in  many  of  the  southern  counties.  In  Nor- 
tbomberland  I  have  witnessed  its  usefulness  in  feeding 
on  Uie.  larva  of  the  insect  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Harry  Long- legs,  which  is  particularly  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  grain  and  young  clovers.*' 
It  has  on  similar  grounds  been  contended,  that  the  ■ 


and  vigorous  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  thai 
have  been  delayed  till  the  midst  of  summer, 
are  more  feeble  and  tender,  and  sometimes  in- 
capable  of  sustaining  the  rigours  of  the  ensu- 
ing  winter.  Birds  themselves  seem  sensible 
of  this  difference,  and  endeavour  to  praduce 
early  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  their  efforts 
are  obstructed  by  having  their  nests  robbed, 
or  some  similar  accident,  they  still  perse- 
vere in  their  efforts  for  a  progeny  ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  some  are  thus  retarded  till 
the  midst  of  winter.  What  number  of  eggs 
any  bird  can  lay  in  the  course  of  a  season  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  this  is  true,  that  such  as 
would  have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  most, 
if  their  nests  be  robbed,  or  their  eggs  stolen, 
will  lay  above  ten  or  twelve.  A  common 
hen,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above  a  hundred 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  latter  end 
of  autumn.  In  general,  however,  it  obtains, 
that  the  smallest  and  weakest  animals  are  the 
most  prolific,  while  the  strong  and  rapacious 
are  abridged  by  sterility.  Thus,  such  kinds 
as  are  easily  destroyed,  are  as  readily  repair- 
ed ;  and  Nature,  where  she  has  denied 'the 

great  number  of  birds  caught  by  bird  catchers,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  has  been  productive  of 
much  injury  to  gardens  and  orchards^  So  serious  has 
this  evil  appeared  to  some,  that  it  has  even  been  pro. 
posed  to  have  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  bird- 
catchers  from  exercising  their  art  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  metropolis;  and  also  prohibiting  wild  birds  of  any 
kind  from  being  shot  or  otherwise  caught  or  destroyed 
within  this  distance,  under  certain  penalties.  It  is  very 
clear,  however,  that  such  an  act  could  never  be  carried ; 
and  though  it  m^fhi  be  advantageous  to  gardens,  orchards, 
and  farms,  yet  the  attacks  which  the  same  birds  make 
on  fruit  would  probably  be  an  equivalent  counterbalance. 
In  the  case  of  swallows,  on  the  other  hand*  it  has 
been  well  remarked  by  an  excellent  naturalist  (the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Bree,)  that  they  are  to  us  quite  inoflenaive,  while 
**  the  beneficial  services  they  perform  for  us,  by  clearing 
the  air  of  innumerable  insects,  ought  to  render  them 
sacred  and  secure  them  from  our  molestation.  Without 
their  friendly  aid  the  atmosphere  we  live  in,  would 
scarcely  be  habitable  by  man  :  they  feed  entirely  on  in- 
sects, which  if  not  kept  under  hy  their  means,  would 
swarm  and  torment  us  like  another  Egyptian  plague. 
The  immense  quantity  of  flies  destroyed  in  a  short  space 
of  time  by  one  indiyidual  bird  is  scarcely  to  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  had  actual  experience  of  the  fact." 
He  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  irom  a  swift,  which  was 
shot.  "  It  was  in  the  breeding  season  when  the  young 
were  hatched  ;  at  which  time  the  parent  birds,  it  is  well . 
known,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  little  excursions  into 
the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  breed- 
ing places,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  flies  which  they 
bring  home  to  their  in&nt  progeny.  On  picking  up  my 
hapless  and  ill-gotten  prey,  I  observed  a  number  of  flies, 
some  mutilated,  others  scarcely  injured,  crawling  out  <^ 
the  bird's  mouth ;  the  throat  and  pouch  seemed  absolutely 
stufied  with  them,  and  an  incredible  number  was  at 
length  disgorged.  1  am  sure  I  speak  within  compass 
when  I  state  that  there  was  a  mass  of  flies,  just  caught 
by  this  single  swift,  hu-ger  than  when  pressed  close, 
could  conveniently  be  contained  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordin- 
ary table-spoon." — BaNU  (^  Birds.  lAtrary  of  En- 
teriainiHg  Knowledge, 
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power  of  resistance,  has  compensated  by  the 
fertility  attending  procreation. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much 
to  fear  from  man  and  each  other,  are  seldom 
scared  away  from  their  usual  haunts.  Al- 
though they  be  so  perfectly  formed  for  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  are  supplied  with  powers  to 
satisfy  all  their  appetites,  though  ever  so  re- 
mote from  the  object,  though  they  are  so  well 
fitted  for  changing  place  with  ease  and  rapi- 
dity,  yet  the  greatest  number  remain  content, 
ed  in  .the  districts  where  they  have  been  bred, 
and  by  no  means  exert  their  desires  in  pro- 
portion to  their  endowments.  The  rook,  if 
undisturbed,  never  desires  to  leave  his  native 
grove  ;  the  black -bird  still  frequents  its  ac- 
customed hedge  ;  and  the  red-breast,  though 
seemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  district, 
from  which  he  seldom  moves,  but  drives  out 
every  one  of  the  same  species  from  thence 
without  pity.  They  are  excited  to  migration 
by  no  other  motives  but  those  of  fear,  climate, 
or  hunger.  It  must  be  from'  one  of  these 
pow;erful  motives  that  the  birds,  which  are 
called  birds  of  passage,  every  year  forsake  us 
for  some  time,  and  make  their  regular  and 
expected  returns. 

Nothing  has^  more  employed  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  than  these  annual  emigrations  ; 
and  yet  few  subjects  continue  so  much  involved 
in  darkness.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
cause  of  their  retreat  from  these  parts  of  Eu- 
rope,  is  either  a  scarcity  uf  food  at  certain  sea- 
sons, or  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the 
persecution  of  man,  during  the  time  of  court- 
ship and  bringing  up  their  young.  Thus 
the  starling,  in  Sweden,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  finding  subsistence  no  longer  in  that 
kingdom,  descends  every  year  into  Germany; 
and  the  hen  chaffinches  of  the  same  country 
are  seen  every  year  to  fly  through  Holland  in 
large  flocks,  to  pass  their  winter  in'  a  milder 
climate.  Others,  with  a  more  daring  spirit, 
prepare  for  journeys  that  might  intimidate 
even  human  perseverance.  Thus  the  quails, 
in  spring,  forsake  the  burning  heats  of  Africa 
for  the  milder  sun  of  Europe ;  and,  when  they 
have  -past  the  summer  with  us,  steer  liieir 
flight  back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  temperate 
air,  which  then  begins  to  be  delightful.  This, 
with  them,  seems  a  preconcerted  undertaking. 
They  unite  together  in  some  open  place,  for  some 
days  before  their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd 
kind  of  chattering,  seem  to  debate  on  the  me- 
thod to  proceed.  When  their  plan  is  resolved 
upon,  they  all  take  flight  together,  and  often 
appear  in  such  numbers,  that  to  mariners  at 
sea  they  seem  like  a  cloud  that  rests  upon  the 
horizon.  The  boldest,  strongest,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  number,  make  good  their  inten- 
tion ;  but  many  there  are,  who,  not  well  ap- 
prised of  their  own  force  for  the  undertaking, 


grow  weary  on  the  way,  and,  quite  spent  by 
the  fatigues  of  their  flight,  drop  down  into 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  upon  ^eck,  thus  be- 
coming an  easy  pray  to  the  mariner. 

Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water-fowl,  that  fre 
quent  our  shores,  it  is  amazing  to  reflect  ho^v 
few  are  known  to  breed  here.  The  cause  that 
principally  urges  them  to  leave  this  country, 
seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but 
the  desire  of  a  secure  retreat  Our  country  is 
too  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the 
greatest  number  of  these  are.  When  great 
part  of  our  island  was  a  mere  waste,  an  un- 
cultivated  tract  of  woods  and  marshes,  many 
species  of  birds  which  now  migrate  remained 
with  us  throughout  the  year.  The  great  he- 
ron  and  the  crane,  that  have  now  forsaken 
this  country,  in  former  times  bred  familiarly 
in  our  marshes,  and  seemed  to  animate  our 
fens.  Their  nests,  like  those  of  most  cloven- 
footed  water-fowl,  were  built  on  the  ground, 
and  exposed  to  every  invader.  But  as  rural 
economy  increased,  these  animals  were  more 
and  more  disturbed.  Before  they  had  little  to 
fear,  as  the  surrounding  marsh  defended  them 
from  all  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  their 
own  strength  from  birds  of  prey ;  but  upon  the 
intrusion  of  man,  and  by  a  long  series  of 
alarms,  they  have  at  length  been  obliged  to 
seek,  during  the  summer,  some  lonely  habita- 
tion, at  a  safe  distance  from  every  destroyer. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind, 
we  know  of  no  more  than  five  that  breed 
here;  the  tame  swan,  the  tame  goose,  the 
sheldrake,  the  eider  duck,  and  a  few  of  the 
.wild  ducks.  The  rest  contribute  to  form  that 
amazing  multitude  of  water  fowl  which  annu- 
ally  repair  to  the  dreary  lakes  and  deserts  of 
Lapland  from  the  more  southern  countries  ot 
Europe.  In  those  extensive  and  solitary  re- 
treats, they  perform  the  duties  of  incubation 
and  nutrition  in  full  security.  There  are  few 
of  this  kind  that  may  not  be  traced  to  the  nor- 
thern deserts,  to  countries  of  lakes,  rivers, 
swamps,  and  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
and  gloomy  forests,  that  afford  shelter  during 
summer  to  the  timid  animals,  who  live  there 
in  undisturbed  security.  In  those  regions, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  the  ground 
remains  moist  and  penetrable  during  the  sum- 
mer season ;  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and 
other  slender-billed  birds,  can  there  feed  nt 
ease  ;  while  the  web- footed  birds  find  more 
than  suflicient  plenty  of  food  from  the  number 
of  insects,  which  swarm  there  to  an  incredible 
degree.  The  days  there  are  long  ;  and  the 
beautiful  meteorous  nights  afford  them  every 
opportunity  of  collecting  so  minute  a  food^ 
which  is  probably  of  all  others  the  most  grate- 
ful. We  are  not  to  be  astonished,  therefore* 
at  the  amazing  numbers  of  fowl  that  descend 
from  these  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter 
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numbera  to  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  was 
bat  trifling  in  comparison ;  and  which  Linnseas 
ha^  observed  fur  eight  whole  days  and  nights 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  river  Calix. 

This  migration  from  the  north  usually  be- 
gins in  September,  when  they  quit  their  re- 
treats, and  disperse  themselves  over  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  unptea- 
sing  to  observe  the  order  of  their  flight ;  they 
g^erally  range  themselves  in  a  long  line,  or 
they  sometimes  make  their  march  angularly, 
two  lines  uniting  in  the  centre  like  the  letter 
V  reversed.  The  bird  which  leads  at  the 
point  seems  to  cleave  the  air,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  for  those  which  are  to  follow.  When 
fatigued  with  this  laborious  station,  it  falls 
back  into  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Ble,  while 
another  takes  its  place.  With  us  they  make 
their  appearance  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, circular  first  round  our  shores,  and, 
when  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  them- 
selves to  our  lakes  and  rivers.  S<)me,  indeed, 
of  the  web-footed  fowl,  of  hardier  constitutions 
than  the  rest,  abide  the  rigours  of  their  nor- 
thern climate  the  whole  winter ;  but  when  the 
cold  reigns  there  with  more  than  usual  sever- 
ity, they  are  obliged  to  seek  for  more  south, 
em  skies.  They  then  repair  with  the  rest  for 
■belter  to  these  kingdoms ;  so  that  the  diver, 
the  wild  swan,  and  the  swallow-tailed  sheld- 
rake, visit  our  coasts  but  seldom,  and  that  only 
when  compelled  by  the  severity  of  their  win- 
ters at  home.* 

>  The  facts  which  are  known  relative  to  the  migration 
ef  birds  are  rery  carious*  and  jret  leave  a  vast  field  for 
inieresUng  observation.  Some  birds  regularly  return,  after 
a  certain  absence,  not  only  to  tb^  same  country,  but  to  the 
amc  spot  where  tbey  built  their  nests  before,  er  where 
ibey  were  bred.  Many  storks,  which  become  half  tame 
in  Germany,  have  been  marked,  and  found  to  re- 
turn regularly  to  their  oM  nests,  built  on  a  wheel,  which 
the  peasants  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the  north, 
place,  for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofs  of  their 
beoses.  The  same  Is  related  of  swallows,  and  other 
birds  of  passage.  Other  birds  do  not  return  to  a  particu- 
lar country,  but  travel,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
ene  to  another.  Among  the  former  are  some  which  re- 
main in  the  country  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  is 
acccisaiy  to  breed  and  bring  up  their  young;  others  are 
absent  but  for  a  very  short  time.  The  loriot  remains 
but  three  months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  whilst 
the  lark  is  absent  but  for  a  very  short  time.  Mr  Brehm, 
a  German,  has  collected  many  interesting  facts  respect- 
ing the  birds  of  paasage.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
ditermined  as  to  tlie  place  where  they  build  their  nests, 
by  the  means  of  subsistence  which  they  find,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grosbeak,  goldfinch,  pigeons,  cranes,  land, 
rails,  several  species  of  herons,  woodcock,  geese,  ducks. 
In  1819,  the  fruit  of  the  pine-tree  being  scathe  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  cen. 
tral  parts,  large  numbers  of  the  crossbill,  which  chiefly 
lives  upon  this  food,  were  found  in  the  latter  regions. 

Hunters,  and  other  people  living  much  in  the  open 
■ir,  know  that  certain  birds  do  not  migrate,  except  on 
tfie  approach  of  a  severe  winter.  How  are  these  birds 
kd  to  migrate  at  such  seasons  ?  The  general  and  easy 
laswer  is,  by  instinct.     But  what  Is  instinct  ?    Cer- 


It  has  been  often  a  subject  of  astonishment, 
how  animals,  to  all  appearance  so  dull  and' 
irrational,  should  perform  such  long  journeys, 
should  know  whither  to  steer,  and  when  to 


taiuly  we  cannot  mean,  by  tins  term,  a  constant  direct 
interposition' of  Providence,  which  drives  the  birds  away 
because  a  severe  winter  is  coming  on.  Instinct,  what, 
ever  it  may  be,  must  be  guided  by  general  laws.  In 
what  way,  however,  the  birds  are  led  to  guard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approaching  season,  whetlier  by  pecu- 
liar sensibility  to  the  causes  from  which  Its  severity  will 
proceed,  or  in  other  ways,  we  know  not.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  much  of  the  conduct  of  animals  neces- 
sarily implies  reflection.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  atmoe- 
phere,  on  the  arrival  of  the  migrating  time,  have  also  a 
great  influence  upon  them.  Most  birds  perform  their 
migration  during  the  night;  some  species,  however,  by 
day.  Others  stop  not,  either  by  day  or  night.  To  the 
class  which  fly  by  day  belong  the  birds  of  prey  which  ob- 
tain their  food  by  day— the  crow,  pie,  titmouse,  wren, 
woodpecker,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  lark,  swallow,  and 
some  others.  Those  which  travel  by  night  are  the  owl, 
blackbird,  &c.,  and  a  great  number  of  aquatic  birds. 
Those  which  stop  not,  day  or  night,  are  the  heron,  wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wildgoose, 
swan.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  individuals  of  those 
species  which  tj-avel  day  and  night,  and  which,  by  some 
cause,  are  prevented  from  migrating,  remain,  during  all 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  their  species,  awake,  and 
only  occupy  themselves  vi-fth  taking  food.  These  birds 
like  particularly  to  travel  in  bright  moonlight 

Many  birds  obtain  their  food  on  the  wing.  The 
swallows,  traversing  the  sea,  catch  insects,  and  fishing 
birds  catch  fish,  whilst  they  continue  their  journey.  If 
the  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  and  pie,  rest  for  some 
time  on  the  branches  of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their 
flight,  after  having  fed.  Those  birds  which  habitually 
alight  on  spots  where  they  ibid  nourishment  in  abun. 
dance,  never  remain  longer  than  two  days  in  succession, 
if  nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their  flight.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  at  these  times  many  birds  utter  crlot 
such  as  they  are  never  heard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  obliged  by  fogs  to  keep  near  the  ground,  birds 
generally  fly  very  high  during  their  migration.  Of  all 
migrating  birds,  the  cranes  are  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able. Tbey  seem  to  be  most  endowed  with  foresight. 
They  call  each  other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  be- 
fore they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great  noise,  as  if 
consulting;  after  which,  tbey  range  themselves  in  two 
lines,  forming  an  angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the 
leader,  who  appears  to  exercise  authority  and  give  or- 
ders, for  instance,  to  form  a  circle  in  a  tempest,  or  to 
be  watchful  if  eagles  approach,  &c. ;  he  also  gives  the 
Sign  to  descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  tired,  he  places 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  bird  next  behind 
him  takes  his  place.  They  utter,  during  the  night, 
mora  piercing  cries  than  during  the  day,  and  it  seems  as 
if  ordere  and  answers  were  given.  Wild  geese  and 
ducks  travel  in  a  similar  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly 
with  ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  wing,  they  must 
fly  agaliist  the  wind,  in  which  respect  flying  is  directly 
opposite  to  sailing.  Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  fact.  If  the  wind  is  unfavourable  for  a  time, 
the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never  entirely  given  up, 
only  the  birds  arrive  much  leaner,  being  fatigued  by 
their  eflbrts.  It  is  astonishing  how  tender  birds,  as  the 
linget,  for  histance,  set  out  from  the  extremity  of  Nor. 
way,  and  brave  a  long  journey  even  over  the  ocean. 
The  quails,  which  are  heavy  in  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long  time,  for  a  fa- 
vourable  wind,  of  which  they  immediately  avail  them, 
selves,  halting  on  all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
changes,  many  are  drowned  in  the  sea. 
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set  out  upon  such  a  great  undertaking.  It  is 
probable  that  the  same  instinct  which  governs 
all  their  other  actions  operates  also  here. 
They  rather  follow  the  weather  than  the  coun- 
try; they  steer  only  from  colder  or  warmer 
climates  into  those  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and 
finding  the  variations  of  the  air  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  favour,  go  on  till  they  find  land 
to  repose  on.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
ihey  have  any  memory  of  the  country  where 
they  might  have  spent  a  former  winter ;  it 
cannot  be  supposed  thai  they  see  the  country  to 
which  they  travel,  from  their  height  in  the 
air;  shjce,  though  they  mounted  for  miles, 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  would  intercept 
their  view  ;  it  must  therefore  only  be,  that 
they  go  on  as  they  continue  to  perceive  the 
atmosphere  more  suitable  to  their  present 
wants  and  dispositions. 

All  this  seems  to  be  pretty  plain:  but 
there  is  a  circumstance  attending  the  migra- 
tion of  swallows  which  wraps  this  subject  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  they  are  seen  in  migrating  into  warmer 
climates,  and  that  in  amazing  numbers,  at  the 
approach  of  the  European  winter.  Their  re- 
turn into  Europe  is  also  as  well  attested  about 
the  beginning  of  summer;  but  we  have  ano- 
ther account,  which  serves  to  prove  that  num- 
bers of  them  continue  torpid  here  during  the 
winter,  and  like  bats,  make  their  retreat  into 
old  walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  sink  into 
the  deepest  lakes,  and  find  security  for  the 
winter  season  by  remaining  there  in  clusters 


White  has  remarkecU  in  his  Natural  History  of  BeU 
borne,  that  little  stress  may  be  laid  oii  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  that  birds  must  run  in  their  migrations,  by  rea- 
son of  vast  oceans,  cross  winds,  &c.,  because,  says  he,  if 
we  reflect,  a  bird  may  travel  from  England  to  the  equ- 
ator without  launching  out  or  exposing  itself  to  bound- 
less seas,  and  that  by  crossing  the  British  Channel  at 
Dover  and  the  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar;  thus  select- 
ing  the  narrowest  points  of  passage.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  migrating  birds  in  their  flight  are  ofUnsub- 
ject  both  to  disasters  and  considerable  fatigue.  This  in. 
deed  has  been  insUnced  by  the  settling  of  birds  in  an 
exhausted  slate  on  the  rigging  and  decks  of  vessels  at 
sea.  Certain  birds,  as  the  moorhen,  rail,  &c.,  being 
unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable  disUnce,  travel  partly 
on  fpoL  Some  even  (as  the  great  auk  or  penguin,  diver, 
and  guillemot)  migrate  by  water.  Ornithologists  have 
observed,  that,  in  Europe,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  towards  the  north-east; 
yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  exer. 
else  considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of  their 
flight.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  as  the  old  birds; 
they  go  more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  common  to 
find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a 
certain  species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more  to  the 
north.  In  other  species,  the  females  go  farther  south. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  birds  of  the  tropical 
regions  never  migrate,  and  that  they  never  pass  the  line; 
but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  migration  there  took  place 
wftii  the  periodical  rise  of  rivers. 


at  the  bottom.  However  this  latter  circum- 
stance may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  is 
too  well  authenticated  to  remain  a  doubt  at 
present  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  ac* 
count  for  this  difference  in  these  animals  thus 
variously  preparing  to  encounter  the  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  some  of  them  the 
blood  might  lose  its  motion  by  the  cold,  and 
that  thus  they  were  rendered  torpid  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  season ;  but  Mr  Bufibn  having 
placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an  ice-house, 
found  that  the  same  cold  by  which  their  blood 
was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  animal ;  it  re- 
DMins,  therefore,  a  doubt  to  this  hour,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  species  of  swallows  to  all 
external  appearance  like  the  rest,  but  differ, 
ently  formed  witliin,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  a 
state  of  insensibility  during  the  winter  here. 
It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  swallows 
found  thus  torpid,  were  such  only  as  were  too 
weak  to  undertake  the  migration,  or  were 
hatched  too  late  to  join  the  general  convoy ; 
but  it  was  upon  these  that  Mr  fi  uffon  tried 
his  experiment ;  it  was  these  that  died  under 
the  operation. 

.  Thus  there  are  some  birds  which  by  mi- 
grating make  an  habitation  of  every  part  of 
the  earth ;  but  in  general  every  climate  has 
birds  peculiar  to  itself.  The  feathered  inha- 
bitants of  the  temperate  zone  are  but  little  re- 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage; 
but  then  the  smaller  kinds  make  up  for  Uiis 
defect  by  the  melody  of  their  voices.  The 
birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  very  bright  and 
vivid  in  their  colours  ;  but  they  have  scream- 
ing voices,  or  are  totally  silent.  The  frigid 
zone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  seas 
abound  with  fish,  are  stocked  with  birds  of  the 
aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in 
Europe  ;  and  these  are  generally  clothed  with 
a  warmer  coat  of  feathers  ;  or  they  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  underneath  the  skin, 
which  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigours 
of  the  climate. 

In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a  more 
long-lived  class  of  animals  than  the  quadru- 
peds  or  insects  of  the  same  climate.  The  life 
of  man  himself  is  but  short,  when  compared  to 
what  some  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  said  that 
swans  have  been  known  to  live  three  hundred 
years ;  geese  are  often  seen  to  live  fourscore  ; 
while  linnets  and  other  little  birds,  though 
imprisoned  in  cages,  are  often  found  to  reach 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  How  birds,  whose  age  of 
perfection  is  much  more  early  than  that  oi 
quadrupeds,  should  yet  live  comparatively  so 
much  longer,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for : 
perhaps,  as  their  bones  are  lighter,  and  more 
porous,  than  those  of  quadrupeds,  there  are 
fewer  obstructions  in  the  animal  machine;  and 
Nature,  thus  finding  more  room  for  the  opera- 
tions of  life,  is  carried  on  to  t*  greater  extent 
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All  birds  in  general  are  less  than  qaadru* 
peds;  that  is,  the  greatest  of  one  class  far  siir- 
pass  the  greatest  of  the  other  in  magnitude. 
The  ostrich,  which  is  the  greatest  of  birds, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ;  and  the 
smallest  humming-bird,  which  is  the  least  of 
the  class,  is  still  far  more  minute  than  the 
moose.  In  these  the  extremities  of  nature  are 
plainly  discernible  ;  and  in  forming  them  she 
appears  to  have  been  doubtful  in  her  opera- 
tions: the  ostrich,  seemingly  covered  with 
bair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  making  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  quadruped  class;  while  the 
humming  bird*  of  the  size  of  an  humble-bee, 
and  with  a  fluttering  motion,  seems  nearly 
allied  to  the  insect 

These  extremities  of  this  class  are  rather 
objects  of  human  curiosity  than  utility :  it  is 
the  middle  order  of  birds  which  man  has 
taken  care  to  propagate  and  maintain.  Of 
those  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  which  administer  to  his  pleasures  or  ne- 
cessities,  the  greatest  number  seem  creatures 
of  his  formation.  The  variety  of  climate  to 
which  he  consigns  them,  the  food  with  which 
he  supplies  them,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
he  employs  them,  produce  amazing  varieties, 
both  in  their  colours,  shape,  magnitude,  and 
the  taste  of  their  flesh.  Wild  birds  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
shape ;  they  still  keep  the  prints  of  primeval 
nature  strong  upon  them,  except  in  a  few ; 
they  generally  maintain  their  very  colour: 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  domestic  animals ; 
they  change  at  the  will  of  man— ^f  the  tame 
pigeon,  for  instance,  it  is  said  they  can  be 
bred  to  a  feather. 

As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their 
form  and  colour,  so  also  is  it  frequent  to  see 
equal  instances  of  our  influencing  their  habi- 
tudes.  appetites,  and  passions.  The  cock,  for 
instance,  is  artificially  formed  into  that  cour- 
age  and  activity  which  he  is  seen  to  possess ; 
and  many  birds  testify  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  hand  that  feeds  them;  how  far  they  are 
capable  of  instruction,  is  manifest  to  those  that 
have  the  care  of  hawks.  But  a  still  more 
surprising  instance  of  this  was  seen  some  time 
ago  in  London :  a  canary  bird  was  taught  to 
pick  up  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  the 
word  of  command,  so  as  to  spell  any  person's 
name  in  company ;  and  this  the  little  animal 
did  by  motions  from  its  master,  which  were 
imperceptible  to  every  other  spectator.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  they  are  inferior  to  quad- 
rupeds  in  docility ;  and  seem  more  mechani- 
eally  impelled  by  all  the  power  of  instinct. 
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CHAP    III. 

OF  THX  DIVISION  OF  BIRDS. 

Though  birds  are  fitted  for  sporting  in  the  air, 
yet  as  they  find  their  food  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  seems  a  variety  equal  to  the 
difierent  aliments  with  which  it  tends  to  sup- 
ply  them.  The  flat  and  burning  desert,  the 
rocky  cliff,  the  extensive  fen,  the  stormy  ocean, 
as  well  as  the  pleasing  landscape,  have  all 
their  peculiar  inhabitants.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  therefore  .of  birds,  is  into  those  that 
live  by  land  and  those  that  live  by  water ; 
or,  in  other  words,  into  kuid  bircliy  and  water 
fowi. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  land 
from  water  fowl,  by  the  legs  and  toes.  All 
land  birds  have  their  toes  divided  without  any 
membrane  or  web.  between  them ;  and  their 
legs  and  feet  serve  them  for  the  purposes  of 
running,  grasping,  or  climbing.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  fowl  have  their  legs  and 
feet  formed  for  the  purposes  of  wading  in 
water,  or  swimming  on  its  surface.*  In  Siose 
that  wade,  the  legs  are  usually  long  and 
naked ;  in  those  that  swim,  the  toes  are  web- 
bed together,  as  we  see  in  the  feet  of  a  goose, 
which  serve,  like  oars,  to  drive  them  forward 
with  greater  velocity.  Tbe  formation  there- 
fore, of  land  and  water  fowl,  is  as  distinct  as 
their  habits ;  and  Nature  herself  seems  to  of- 
fer us  this  obvious  distribution,  in  methodizing 
animals  of  the  feathered  creation. 

However,  a  distinction  so  comprehensive 
goes  but  a  short  way  in  illustrating  the  differ 
ent  tribes  of  so  numerous  a  class.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  already  known,  amounts  to  above 
eight  hundred  ;*  and  every  person  who  turns 
his  mind  to  these  kinds  of  pursuits,  is  every 
day  adding  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
land  from  a  water  fowl;  much  more  is  still 
required — to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  birds  from  each  other;  and  even 
the  varieties  in  the  same  kind,  when  they 
happen  to  offer.  This  certainly  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty ;  and  perhaps  the  attainment 
will  not  repay  the  labour.  The  sensible  part 
of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their  atten- 
tion  from  more  important  pursuits,  to  give  it 
entirely  up  to  what  promises  to  repay  them 
only  with  a  very  confined  species  of  amuse- 
ment In  my  distribution  of  birds,  therefore^ 
I  will  follow  Linnaeus  in  the  first  sketch  of 
his  system ;  and  then  leave  him,  to  follow  the 
most  natural  distinctions,  in  enumerating  tlie 


1  Since  Goldsmith's  time,  nearly  three  thousand  spe- 
cies of  birds  have  been  ascertained,  and  many  of  the 
species  hare  several  varieties. 
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difTerent  kinds  that  admit  of  a  history,  or  re- 
quire a  description. 

Linnaeus  divides  all  birds  into  six  classes ; 
namely,  into  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind,  birds 
of  the  pie  kind^  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  birds 
of  the  sparrow  kind,  birds  of  the  duck  kind,  and 
birds  of  the  crane  kind.  The  four  first  com- 
prehend  the  various  kinds  of  land  birds ;  the 
two  last,  those  that  belong  to  the  water. 

Biills  of  the  rapacious  kind  constitute  that 
class  of  carnivorous  fowl  that  live  by  rapine. 
He  distinguishes  them  by  their  beak,  which 
is  hooked,  strong,  and  notched  at  the  point; 
by  their  legs,  which  are  short  and  muscular, 
and  made  for  the  purposes  of  tearing ;  by  their 
toes,  which  are  strong  and  knobbed ;  and  their 
talons,  which  are  sharp  and  crooked ;  by  the 
make  of  their  body,  which  is  muscular;  and 
their  flesh,  which  is  impure:  nor  are  they 
less  known  by  their  food,  which  consists  en- 
tirely  of  flesh;  their  stomach,  which  is  mem- 
branous ;  and  their  manners,  which  are  fierce 
and  cruel. 

Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  differing 
from  the  former:  as  in  those  it  resembles  a 
hook,  destined  for  tearing  to  pieces;  in  these 
it  resembles  a  wedge,  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaving.  Their  legs  are  formed  short  and 
strong,  for  walking;  their  body  is  slender  and 
impure,  and  their  food  miscellaneous.  They 
nestle  in  trees ;  and  the  male  feeds  the  female 
during  the  time  of  incubation. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a 
little  convex,  for  the  purposes  of  gathering 
their  food.  The  upper  chap  hangs  over  the 
lower ;  their  bodies  are  fat  and  muscular,  and 
their  flesh  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon 
grain,  which  is  moistened  in  the  crop.  They 
make  their  nest  on  the  ground,  widiout  art; 
they  lay  many  eggs,  and  use  promiscuous 
venery. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  comprehend  all 
that  beautiful  and  vocal  class  that  adorn  our 
fields  and  groves,  and  gratify  every  sense  in 
its  turn.  Their  bills  may  be  compared  to  a 
forceps  that  catches  hold ;  their  legs  are  formed 
for  hopping  along;  their  bodies  are  tender; 
pure  in  such  as  feed  upon  grain,  impure  in 
such  as  live  upon  insects.  They  live  chiefly 
in  trees;  their  nests  are  artificially  made,  and 
their  amours  are  observed  with  connubial 
fidelity. 

Birds  of. the  duck  kind  use  their  bill  as  a 
kind  of  strainer  to  their  food;  it  is  smooth, 
covered  with  a  skin,  and  nervous  at  the  point 
Their  legs  are  short,  and  their  feet  formed  for 
swimming,  the  toes  being  webbed  together. 
Their  body  is  fat,  inclined  to  rancidity.  They 
live  in  waters,  and  chiefly  build  their  nests 
upon  land. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  birds  that  be- 
long to  the  waters,  those  of  the  crane  kittd  have 


the  bill  formed  for  the  purposes  of  searchitig 
and  examining  the  bottom  of  pools ;  their  legs 
are  long,  and  formed  for  wading ;  their  toes 
are  not  webbed  ;  their  thighs  are  half  naked  ; 
their  body  is  slender,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thin  skin :  their  tail  is  short,  and  their  flesh 
savoury.  They  live  in  lakes  upon  animals, 
and  they  chiefly  build  their  nests  ^pon  the 
ground. 

Such  is  the  division  of  Linnaeus  with  res- 
pect to  this  class  of  animals ;  and,  at  first 
sight,  it  appears  natural  and  comprehensive. 
iBut  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances  : 
the  student,  who  should  imagine  he  was  mak- 
ing a  progress  in  the  history  of  Nature,  while 
he  was  only  thus  making  arbitrary  distribu. 
tions,  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  Should 
he  come  to  enter  deeper  into  this  naturalist's 
plan,  he  would  find  birds  the  most  unlike  in 
nature  thrown  together  into  the  same  class ; 
and  find  animals  joined,  that  entirely  difler  in 
climate,  in  habitudes,  in  manners,  in  shape, 
colouring,  and  size.  In  such  a  distribution, 
for  instance,  he  would  find  the  humming  bird 
and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the  ostrich,  joined 
in  the  same  family.  If,  when  he  asked  what 
sort  of  a  creature  was  the  humming-bird,  he 
were  told  that  it  was  in  the  same  class  with 
the  carrion-crow,  would  he  not  think  himself 
imposed  upon?  In  such  a  case  the  only  way 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  animal  whose  history 
ho  is  desirous  to  know,  is  to  see  it;  and  that 
curiosity  very  few  have  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying. The  number  of  birds  is  so  great, 
that  it  might  exhaust  the  patience  not  only  ot 
the  writer,  but  the  reader,  to  examine  them 
all:  in  the  present  confined  undertaking  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible.  I  will,  there- 
fore, now  attach  myself  to  a  more  natural  me- 
thod ;  and  still  keeping  the  general  division 
of  Linnssus  before  me,  enter  into  some  des- 
cription of  the  most  noted,  or  the  most  worth 
knowing. 

Under  one  or  other  class,  as  I  shall  treat 
them,  the  reader  will  probably  find  all  the 
species,  and  all  the  varieties  that  demand  his 
curiosity.  When  the  leader  of  any  tribe  is 
described,  and  its  history  known,  it  will  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  all  the  species  contained 
under  it  It  is  true,  the  reader  will  not  thus 
have  his  knowledge  ranged  under  such  pre- 
cise distinctions ;  nor  can  he  be  able  to  say 
with  such  fluency,  that  the  rail  is  of  the  os- 
trich class  ;  but  what  is  much  more  material, 
he  will  have  a  tolerable  hbtory  of  the  bird  he 
desires  to  know,  or  at  least  of  that  which  most 
resembles  it  in  nature. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the 
reader,  that  he  will  not  here  find  his  curiosity 
satisfied,  as  in  the  former  volumes,  where  we 
often  took  Mr  Bufibn  ibr  our  guide.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  written  the  natural  history 
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of  birds,  have  in  general  been  contented  with 
telling  their  names,  or  describing  their  toes 
or  their  plumage.  It  must  often,  therefore, 
happen,  that  instead  of  giving  the  history  of  a 
bird,  we  must  be  content  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  merely  its  description.  I  will,  there- 
fore, divide  the  following  history  of  birds, 
with  Liniiasus,  into  six  parts ;  in  the  first  of 
which  I  will  give  such  as  Brisson  has  ranged 
among  the  rapacious  birds  ;  next  those  of  the 
me  kind  ;  and  thus  go  on  through  the  suc- 
ceeding classes,  till  I  finish  with  those  of  the 
duck  kind.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  syste- 
roatic  detail,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give  fhe  his- 
tory  of  threie  or  four  birds,  that  do  not  well 
range  in  any  system.  These,  from  their  great 
size,  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the 
rest;  and  from  their  incapacity  of  flying,  lead 
a  life  a  good  deal  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
feathered  creation.  The  birds  I  mean  are 
the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowary,  the  Emu,  the 
Dodo,  and  the  Solitaire. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    OSTtflCH. 

(&«  Plait  XV.  fg.  Sa.) 

Ix  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the 

first  animal  that  offers  seems  to  upite  the  class 

of  quadrupeds  and  of  birds  in  itselfl     While 

it  has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 

bird,  yet  it  retains  many  of  the  marks  of  the 

quadruped.     In  appearance  the  ostrich  resem- 

bJes  the  camel,  and  is  almost  as  tall;  it  is 

covered  with  a  plumage  that  resembles  hair 

much  more  nearly  than  feathers,  and  its  in. 

temal  parts  bear  as  near  a  similitude  to  those 

of  the  quadruped,  as  of  the  bird  creation.     It 

may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  an  animal 

made  to  fill  up  that  chasm  in  nature  which  se. 

parates  one  class  of  beings  from  another. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  birds.  Tra- 
vellers affirm,  that  they  are  seen  as  tall  as  a 
man  on  horseback ;  and  even  some  of  those 
that  have  been  brought  into  England  were 
Above  seven  feet  high.  The  head  and  bill 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  duck  ;  and  the 
neck  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  swan,  but 
that  it  is  much  longer ;  the  legs  and  thighs 
resemble  those  of  a  hen ;  though  the  whole 
appearance  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  camel.  But  to  be  more  particular :  it  is 
Qsoally  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
bead  to  the  ground ;  but  from  the  back  it  is 
only  foiu*;  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
above  three  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is  stretched 
ratio  a  right  line,  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  the 


tail  is  about  a  foot  more.  One  of  the  wings, 
without  the  feathers,  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
being  stretched  out,  with  the  feathers^  is  three 
feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all  ;  that  is, 
generally  black  and  white  ;  though  some  ol 
them  are  said  to  be  gray.  The  greatest  fea- 
thers are  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  largest  are  genie  rally  white.  The 
next  row  is  black  and  white  ;  and  of  the  small 
feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly,  some  are 
white  and  others  black.  There  are  no  fea- 
thers on  the  sides,  nor  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor 
under  thfe  wings.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered  with  still 
smaller  feathers  than  those  on  the  belly  and 
back  ;  and  those,  like  the  former,  also  are  of 
different  colouts. 

All  these  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  peculiar  to  the  ostrich;  for  other  birds 
have  several  sorts,  some  of  which  are  soft  and 
downy,  and  others  hard  and  strong.  Ostrich 
feathers  are  almost  all  as  soft  as  down,  being 
utterly  unfit  to  serve  the  animal  for  flying, 
and  still  less  adapted  to  be  a  proper  defence 
against  external  injury.  T  he  feathers  of  other 
birds  have  the  webs  broader  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  but  those  of  the  ostrich  have  their 
shaft  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  covered  with  a  very 
fine,  clear,  white  hair,  that  shines  like  the 
bristles  of  a  hog ;  and  in  some  places  there  are 
small  tufts  of  it,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
hairs,  which  g^w  from  a  single  shaft  about 
the  thickness  of  a  pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  kind  of 
spur,  almost  like  the  quill  of  a  porcupine.  It 
is  an  inch  long,  being  hollow,  and  of  a  homv 
substance.  There  are  two  of  these  on  each 
wing,  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a  foot 
lower.  The  neck  seems  to  be  more  sleudei 
in  proportion  to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its 
not  being  furnished  with  feathers.  The  skin 
in  this  part  is  of  a  livid  flesh -colour,  which 
some  improperly  would  have  to  be  blue.  The 
bill  is  short  and  pointed,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  at  the  beginning.  The  external  form 
of  the  eye  is  like  that  of  man,  the  upper  eye- 
lid being  adorned  with  eye-lashes,  which  are 
longer  than  those  on  the  lid  below.  The 
tongue  is  small,  very  short,  and  composed  of 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  membranes,  inter- 
mixed with  fleshy  fibres.  In  some  it  is  about 
an  inch  long,  and  very  thick  at  the  bottom. 
In  others  it  is  but  half  an  inch,  being  a  little 
forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being 
covered  with  a  white  skin,  inclining  to  red- 
ness, and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a  net, 
whose  meshes  will  admit  the  end  of  a  finger. 
Some  have  very  small  feathers  here  and  there 
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on  the  thighs ;  and  others  again  have  neither 
feathers  nor  wrinkles.  What  are  called  the 
legs  of  birds y  in  this  are  covered  before  with 
large  scales.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven, 
and  has  two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the 
leg,  are  covered  with  scales.  These  toes  are 
of  unequal  sizes.  The  largest,  which  is  on 
the  inside,  is  seven  inches  long,  including  the 
claw,  which  is  near  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  almost  as  broad.  The  other 
toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without  a 
olaw. 

The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed 
with  no  less  surprising  peculiarity.  At  the 
top  of  the  breast,  under  the  skin,  the  fat  is 
two  inches  thick  ;  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
belly  it  is  as  hard  as  suet,  and  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  thick  in  some  places.  It 
has  two  distinct  stomachs.  The  first,  which 
is  lowermost,  in  its  natural  situation  somewhat 
resembles  the  crop  in  other  birds;. but  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  other  stomach, 
and  is  furnished  with  strong  muscular  fibres, 
as  well  circular  as  longitudinal.  The  second 
stomach,  or  gizzard,  has  outwardly  the  shape 
of  the  stomach  of  a  man  ;  and,  upon  opening, 
is  always  found  filled  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
cordant substances ;  hay,  grass,  bariey,  beans, 
bones,  and  stones,  some  of  which  exceed  in 
size  a  pullet's  egg.  The  kidneys  are  eight 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  differ  from 
those  of  other  birds  in  not  being  divided  into 
lobes.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  separated  by 
a  midriff,  as  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  parts  of 
generation  also  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance 
and  analogy. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  this  animal,  form- 
ing the  shade  that  unites  Inrds  and  quadru- 
peds ;  and  from  this  structure  its  habits  and 
manners  are  entirely  peculiar.  It  is  a  native 
only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  by  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  animals  of  that  region. 
Its  flesh  is  proscribed  in  scripture  as  unfit  to 
be  eaten;  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  well  known  in  their  times.  Like 
the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is  transmitted 
down  without  mixture ;  and  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  out  of  that  country  which 
first  produced  it  It  seems  formed  to  live 
among  the  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of  the 
torrid  zone;  and,  as  in  some  measure  it.owes 
its  birth  to  their  genial  influence,  so  it  seldom 
migrates  into  tracts  more  mild  or  more  fertile. 
As  that  is  the  peculiar  country  of  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  camel,  so  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  capable  of  aflbrding  a  retreat  to 
the  ostrich.  They  inhabit,  from  preference; 
the  most  solitary  and  horrid  deserts,  where 
there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes 
to  refresh  it.     The  Arabians  assert  that  the 


ostrich  never  drinks ;  and  the  place  of  its  ha- 
bitation seems  to  confirm  the  assertion.     In 
these  formidable  regions,  ostriches  are  seen  in 
large  flocks,  which   to  the  distant  spectator 
appear  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have 
often  alarmed  a  whole  caravan.     There  is  no 
desert,  how  barren  soever,  but  what  is  capable 
of  supplying  these  animals  with  provision ; 
they  eat  almost  every  thing ;  and  these  barren 
tracts  are  thus  doubly  grateful,  as  they  afford 
both  food  and  security.     The  ostrich  is,  of  all 
other  animals,  the  most  voracious.     It  will 
devour  leather,  glass,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or  any 
thing  that  is  given.     Nor  are  its  powers  of 
digestion  less  in  such  things  as  are  digestible. 
Those  substances  which  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach cannot  soften,  pass  whole ;  so  that  glass, 
stones,  or  iron,  are  excluded  in  the   form  in 
which  they  were  devoured.     All  metals,  in- 
deed, which  are  swallowed  by  any  animal, 
lose  a  part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  figure,  from  the  action  of 
the  juices  of  the  stomach  upon  their  surface. 
A  quarter  pistole,  which  was  swallowed  by  a 
duck,  lost  seve?i  grains  of  its  weight  in  the 
gizzard  before  it  was  voided  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  still  greater  diminution  of  weight 
would  happen  in  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich. 
Considered  in  this  ligKt,  therefore,  this  ani- 
mal  may  be  said  to  digest  iron  ;  but  such  sub- 
stances seldom  remain  long  enough  in  the  sto. 
mach  of  any  animal  to  undergo  so  tedious  a 
dissolution.       However   this   be,   the   ostrich 
swallows  almost  every  thiiig  presented  to  it. 
Whether  this  be  from  the  necessity  which 
smaller  birds  are  under  of  picking  up  gravel 
to  keep  the  coats  of  their  stomach  asunder,  or 
whether  it  be  from  a  want  of  distinguishing 
by  the  taste  what  substances  are  fit  and  what 
incapable  of  digestion ;  certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  ostrich  dissected  by  Ranby  there  appeared 
such  a  quantity  of  heterogeneous  substances, 
that  it  was  wonderful  how  any  animal  could 
digest  such  an   overcharge   of  nourishment, 
Valisnieri.  also  found  the  first  stomach  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  incongruous  substances  ;'. 
grass,  nuts,  cords,  stones,  glass,  brass,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood ;  a  piece  of  stone 
was  found  among  the  rest  that  weighed  more 
than  a  pound.     He  saw  one  of  these  animals 
that  was  killed  by  devouring  a  quantity  of 
quick-lime.     It  would  seem  that  the  ostrich  is 
oblifred  to  fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  sto- 
roach  in  order  to  be  at  ease ;  but  that  nutri- 
tious substances   not  occurring,  it  pours  in 
whatever  offers  to  supply  the  void. 

In  their  native  deserts,  however,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  where 
they  lead  an  inoffensive  and  social  life  ;  the 
male,  as  Tbevenot  assures  us,  assorting  with 
the  female  with  connubial  fidelity.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  vencry ; 
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and  the  make  of  the  parts  in  both  sexes  seems 
to  confirm  the  report  It  is  probable  also  they 
copulate,  like  other  birds,  by  compression ; 
and  they  lay  very  large  eggs,  some  of  them 
being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing above  fifteen  pounds.  These  eggs  have  a 
Tery  hard  shell,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  crocodile,  except  that  those  of  the  latter 
are  less  and  rounder/ 

The  season  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate 
where  the  animal  is  bred.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  this  season  is  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  July  <  in  the  south, it  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  December.  These  birds  are  very  pro- 
lific, and  lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs 
at  one  clutch.  It  has  been  commonly  reported 
that  the  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand ; 
and,  covering  them  up,  leaves  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate;  and  then 
permits  the  young  to  ^shift  for  themselves. 
Very  little  of  this,  however,  is  true  :  no  bird 
has  a  stronger  affection  for  her  young  than  the 
ostrich,  and  none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater 
assiduity.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  those  hot 
climates,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  the 
continual  incubation  of  the  female  ;  and  she 
more  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are 
in  no  fear  of  being  chilled  by  the  weather ; 
out  though  she  sometimes  forsakes  them  by 

^  The  male  ostrich  of  South  Africa  (siays  the  late  Mr 
Thomas  Pringle)  at  the  time  of  breeding  usually  associ- 
ates to  himself  from  two  to  six  females.  The  hens  lay 
all  their  eggs  together  in  one  nest;  the  nest  being  merely 
a  sballoir  cArity  scraped  in  the  ground,  of  such  dimen- 
sioQS  as  to  be  conreniently  covered  by  one  of  tnese  gi-* 
gaatic  birds  in  incubation.  A  most  ingenious  derice  is 
employed  to  save  space,  and  give  at  the  same  time  to  all 
She  eggs  their  due  share  of  warmth.  The  e^  are  made 
(0  stand  each  with  the  narrow  end  on  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  and  the  broad  end  nptrards  ;  and  the  earth  which 
has  been  scraped  out  to  form'  the  cavity  is  employed  to 
con/Lne  the  outer  circle,  and  keep'the  whole  in  the  proper 
position.  The  hens  relieve  each  other  in  the  office  of 
incubation  during  the  day,  and  the  male  takes  his  turn 
Kt  night,  when  his  superior  strength  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  eggs  or  the  new-Hedged  young  from  the  jackalls, 
tiger-cats,  and  other  enemies.  Some  of  these  animals,  it  is 
^id,  are  not  unfrequently  found  lying  dead  near  the  nest, 
destroyed  by  a  stroke  from  the  foot  of  this  powerful  bird. 

As  many  as  sixty  eggs  are  sometimes  found  in  and 
ifoond  an  ostrich  nest ;  but  a  smaller  number  is  more 
nHnmon ;  and  incubation  is  occasionally  performed  by  a 
single  pair  of  ostriches.  Each  female  lays  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  eggs.  They  continue  to  lay  during  incuba- 
tion, and  even- after  the  young  brood '  are  hatched,  the 
sapemumerary  eggs  are  not  placed  in  the  nest,  but  around 
it,  being  designed  to  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
fooDg  birds,  which,  though  as  large  as  a  pullet  when 
first  batched,  are  probably  unable  at  once  to  digest  the 
hard  and  acrid  food  on  which  the  old  ones  subsist.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  days.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  nest  is  occasionally  left  by  all 
the  birds,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  then  sufficient  to 
Mep  the  eggs  &t  the  proper  temperature. 

An  ostrich  egg  is  considered  as  equal  in  its  contents 
to  twenty-four  of  the  domestic  hen.  When  taken  fresh 
^nm  the  nest,  as  those  were  which  we  found  near  Rhin- 
uceros  Fountain,  they  are  very  palatable,  and  are  whole- 


day,  she  always  carefully  broods  over  them 
by  night;  and  Kolben,who  has  seen  great 
numbers  of  them  at  ^e  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like  other 
birds,  and  that  the  male  and  female  take  this 
office  by  tums^  as  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observing.  Nor  is  it  more  true  what 
is  said  of  their  forsaking  their  young  after 
they  are  excluded  the  shell.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for 
several  days  after  they  are  hatched.  During 
thb  time,  the  old  ones  are  very  assidiious  in 
supplying  them  with  grass,  and  very  careful 
to  defend  them  from  danger  ;  nay,  they  en- 
counter every  danger  in  their  defence.  It 
was  a  way  of  taking  them  amon^  the  ancients, 
to  plant  a  number  of  sharp  stakes  round  the 
ostrich's  nest  in  her  absence,  upon  which  she 
pierced  herself  at  her  return.  The  young, 
when  brought  forth,  are  of  an  ash-(»lour  the 
first  year,  and  are  covered  with  feathers  all 
over.  But  in  time  these  feathers  drop  ;  and 
those  parts  which  are  covered  assume  a  differ, 
ent  and  more  becoming  plumage. 

The  beauty  of  a  part  of  this  plumage,  par- 
ticularly the  long  feathers  that  compose  the 
wings  and  tail,'  is  the  chief  reason  that  man 
has  been  so  active  in  pursuing  this  harmless 
bird  to  its  deserts,  and  hunting   it  with  no 

some  though  somewhat  heavy  food.  The  best  mode  of 
cooking  them  is  that  pracTtised  by  the  Hottentots,  and 
which  we  adopted  under  their  tuition,  namely,  to  place  one 
end  of  the  egg  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  making  a  small  ori- 
fiee  in  the  other,  keep  stirring  the  contents  with  a  bjt  oi 
stick  till  they  are  sufficiently  roasted  ;  and  then  with  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  you  have  a  very  nice  ome- 
lade. 

The  ostrich  of  South  Africa  is  a  prudent  and  wary 
animal,  and  displays  little  of  that  stupidity  ascribed  to 
this  bird  by  some  naturalists.  On  the  bordtrs  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  at  least,  where  it  is  eagerly  pnrsued  for 
the  sake  of  its  valuable  plumage,  the  ostrich  displays  no 
want  of  sagacity  in  providing  for  its  own  safety  or  the 
security  of  its  ofBpring.  It  adopts  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  conce&l  the  place  of  iU  nest ;  and  uniformly 
abandons  it,  after  destroying  the  eggs,  if  it  perceives  that 
the  eggs  have  been  disturbed  or  the  footsteps  of  man  are 
discovered  near  it.  In  relieving  each  other  in  hatching, 
the  birds  are  said  to  be  cai-eful  not  to  be  seen  together  at 
the  nest,  and  are  never  observed  to  approach  it  in  a 
direct  line. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  vari- 
ous shrubby  plants  which  even  the  most  arid  parts  of 
South  Africa  produce  in  abundance.  This  bird  Is  so 
easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  water  that  he  is  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  most  parched  and  desolate  tracts  which 
even  the  antelopes  and  the  beasts  of  prey  have  deserted. 
His  cry  at  a  distance  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  lion, 
that  even  the  Hottentots  are  said  to  be  sometimes  de. 
ceived  by  it. 

When  not  hatching  they  are  frequently  seen  in  troops 
of  thirty  or  forty  together,  or  amicably  associated  with 
herds  of  zebras  or  quaggas,  their  fellow-tenants  of  the 
wilderness.  If  caught  young  the  ostrich  is  easily  tamed ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  apply  his  great  strength  and  swiftness  to  any  purpose 
of  practical  utility. 

^  It  18  generally  believed  that  the  fine  feathers  of  the 
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small  degree  of  expense  and  labour.  The 
ancients  used  those  plumes  in  their  helmets ; 
the  ladies  of  the  East  make  them  an  orna- 
ment in  their  dress;  and,  among  us,  our 
undertakers  and  our  fine  gentlemen  still  make 
use  of  them  to  decorate  their  hearses  and  their 
hats.  Those  feathers  which  are  plucked  from 
the  animal  while  alive,  are  much  more  valued 
than  those  taken  when  dead  ;  the  latter  being 
dry,  light,  and  subject  to  be  worm  eaten. 

Beside  the  value  of  their  plumage,  some  of 
tlie  savage  nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  also 
for  their  flesh,  which  they  consider  as  a  dainty. 
They  sometimes  also  breed  these  birds  tame, 
to  eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is 
eaid  to  be  the  greatest  delicacy.  Some  na- 
tions have  obtained  the  name  of  Struthophagi, 
or  ostrich-eaters,  from  their  peculiar  fondness 
for  this  food ;  and  even  the  Romans  themselves 
were  not  averse  to  it.  Apicius  gives  a  receipt 
for  making  sauce  for  the  ostrich ;  and  Helio- 
gabalus  is  noted  for  having  dressed  the  brains 
of  six  hundred  ostriches  .in  one  dish ;  for  it 
was  his  custom  never  to  eat  but  of  one  dish 
in  a  day,  but  that  was  an  expensive  one. 
Even  among  the  Europeans  now,  the  eggs  of 
the  ostrich  are  said  to  be  well  tasted,  and  ex- 
tremely nourishing ;  but  they  are  too  scarce 
to  be  fed  upon,  although  a  single  egg  be  a 
sufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostrich  are  thus  valu- 
able, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  man  has 
become  their  most  assiduous  pursuer.  For 
thi9  purpose,  the  Arabians  train  up  their  best 
and  fleetest  horses,  and  hunt  the  ostrich  still 
in  view.  Perhaps  of  all  other  varieties  of 
the  chase,  this  though  the  most  laborious,  is 
yet  the  most  entertaining.  As  soon  as  the 
hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his  prey,  he 
puts  on  his  horse  with  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as 
to  keep  the  ostrich  still  in  sight ;  yet  not  so  as 
to  terrify  him  from  the  plain  into  the  moun- 
tains. Of  all  known  animals  that  make  use 
of  their  legs  in  running,  the  ostrich  is  by  far 
the  swiftest;  upon  observing  himself  there- 
fore pursued  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  run  at 
first  but  gently ;  either  insensible  of  his  -dan- 
ger, or  sure  of  escaping.  In  this  situation  he 
somewhat  resembles  a  man  at  full  speed ;  his 
wings,  like  two  arms,  keep  working  with  a 
motion  correspondent  to  that  of  his  legs*^  and 
his  speed  would  very  soon  snatc*h  him  from 
the  view  of  his  pursuers;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  ofi"  in 
a  direct  line,  he  takes  his  course  in  circles ; 
vrhile  the  hunters  still  make  a  small  course 
inrithin,  relieve  each  other,  meet  him  at  unex- 
pected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still  employ. 


ostrich  are  from  the  tail  of  the  bird,  Mrhlch  is  not  the 
fact.  They  are  from  the  wings.  The  tail  feathers  are 
short,  and  of  little  value. 


ed,  still  followed  for  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther. At  last,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine* 
and  finding  all  power  of  escape  impossible, 
he  endeavours  to  hide  himself  from  those  ene. 
mies  he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in 
the  sand,  or  the  first  thicket  he  meets.  Some- 
times, however,  he  attempts  to  face  his  pur- 
suers ;  and  though  in  general  tlie'most  gentle 
animal  in  nature,  when  driven  to  desperation , 
he  defends  himself  with  his  beak,  his  wings, 
and  his  feet  Such  is  the  forc«  of  his  motion, 
that  a  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  with- 
stand him  in  the  shock. 

The  Struthophagi  have  another  method  of 
taking  this  bird  ;  they  cover  themselves  with 
an  ostrich's  skin,  and  passing  up  an  arm 
through  the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all  the  mo« 
tions  of  this  animal.  By  this  artifice  they 
approach  the  ostrich,  which  becomes  an  easy 
prey.  He  is  sometimes  also  taken  by  dogs 
and  nets,  but  the  most  usual  way  is  that  men- 
tioned  above. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an 
ostrich,  they  cut  its  throat,  and  making  a  liga. 
ture  below  the  opening,  they  shake  the  bird, 
as  one  would  rince  a  barrel ;  then  taking  off 
the  ligature,  there  runs  out  from  the  wound  in 
the  throat  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 
mixed  with  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  and  this  is 
considered  one  of  their  greatest  dainties.  They 
next  flay  the  bird  ;  ana  of  the  skin,  which  in 
strong  and  thick,  sometimes  make  a  kind  of 
vest,  which  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cuirass 
and  a  buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  more  compassionate 
or  more  provident,  do  not  kill  their  captive, 
but  endeavour  to  tame  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
supplying  those  feathers  which  are  in  so  great 
request  The  inhabitants  of  Dara  and  Lybia 
breed  up  whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are 
tamed  with  very  little  trouble.  But  it  is  not 
for  their  feathers  alone  that  they  are '  prized 
in  this  domestic  state ;  they  are  often  ridden 
upon,  and  used  as  horses.  Moore  assures  us, 
that  at  Joar  he  saw  a  man  travelling  upon  an 
ostrich ;  and  Adanson  asserts,  that,  at  the 
factory  of  Podore,  he  had  two  ostriches,  which 
were  then  young,  the  strongest  of  which  ran 
swifter  than  the  best  English  racer,  although 
he  carried  two  negroes  on  his  back.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  perceived  that  it  was  loaded,  it 
set  ofl*  running  with  all  its  force,  and  made 
several  circuits  round  the  village ;  till  at 
length  the  people  were  obliged  to  stop  it,  by 
barring  up  the  way.  How  far  this  strength 
and  swiftness  may  be  useful  to  mankind,  even 
in  a  polished  state,  is  a  matter  that  perhaps 
deserves  inquiry.  Posterity  may  avail  them- 
selves of  this  creature's  abilities ;  and  riding 
upon  an  ostrich  may  one  day  become  the  fa- 
vourite, as  it  most  certainly  is  the  swiftest, 
mode  of  conveyance. 
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The  parts  of  this  auimal  are  said  to  be  con. 
rertible  to  many  salutary  purposes  in  medi- 
cine.  The  tat, is  said  to  be  emollient  and 
relaxing ;  that  while  it  relaxes  the  tendons,  it 
fortifies  the  nervous  system;  and  being  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  loins,  it  abates  the 
pains  of  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.  The  shell 
of  the  egg  powdered,  and  given  in  proper 
quantities,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  promoting 
urine,  and  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  substance  of  the  egg  itself  is  thought  to 
be  peculiarly  nourishing:  however,  Galen, in 
mentioning  this,  asserts,  that  the  eggs  of  hens 
and  pheasants  are  good  to  be  eaten  ;  those  of 
geese  and  ostriches  are  the  worst  of  all 


CHAP.  V. 
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Or  this  bird,  which  many  call  the  Ameri. 
can  Ostrich,  (see  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  25.)  but 


little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  New  Continent;  and  the  travellers 
who  have  mentioned  it,  seem  to  have  been 
more  solicitous  in  proving  its  affinity  to  the 
ostrich,  than  in  describing  those  peculiarities 


1  The  term  Emm  is  now  applied  to  the  ostrich  of  New 
Holluid  (see  Plata  XV.  fig.  37.)  This  bird  differs  lu 
BtMuy  respects  from  the  African  ostrich.  It  has  a 
stnight  Mil,  veiy  much  depressed  towards  the  sides, 
sligfaUy  keeled  aloog  its  middle,  and  rounded  at  the 
point ;  large  nostrils,  covered  by  a  membrane  and  open- 
in;  sbore  on  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  a  head  unsur- 
moonted  by  a  bony  crest,  and  covered  with  feathers 
lip  to  a  certain  age ;  a  naked  throat  without  wattles ; 
poweiittl  legs  of  considerable  length,  fleshy  and  fea- 
tbered  down  to  the  joint,  naked  and  reticulated  below 
it ;  three  toes  directed  forwards,  the  two  lateral  ones 
eqoal  in  length,  and  the  posterior  wholly  wanting ;  the 
cUits  of  all  the  toes  nearly  equal ;  and  no  true  quiU- 
feathen  either  to  the  wings  or  tail.  It  is  consequently 
distinguished  frmn  tlie  African  ostrich  by  the  number 
U  its  toes  ;  from  it  and  the  rhea  by  the  trifling  de- 
velopement  of  its  wings,  and  the  total  want  of  plumage 
to  the  wings  and  tail ;  and  from  the  cassowary  by  the 
ibasnoe  of  crest,  wattles,  and  quills,  the  depression  of 
its  bill,  tHe  position  of  its  nostrils,  and  the  equality  of 
ludawB. 

In  siie  and  bulk  the  emu  is  exceeded  by  the  African 
ostrich  akHte.  It  is  stated  by  travellers  to  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  seven  feet,  and  its  average  mea- 
wiement  in  captivity  may  be  estimated  at  between  five 
ind  siXi  In  form  it  closely  resembles  the  ostrich,  but 
is  lower  on  the  legs,  shorter  in  tlie  neck,  and  of  a  more 
thickset  and  clumsy  make.  At  a  distance  its  feathers 
bave  more  of  the  appearance  of  hair  than  of  plumage, 
their  barhs  being  all  loose  and  separate.  As  in  the 
echsr  ostriches,  they  take  their  origin  by  pairs  from 
the  same  shaft.  Their  general  colour  is  a  dull  brown 
mottled  with  dirty  gray,  the  latter  prevailing  more  par- 
tJculariy  on  the  uoder  surlace  of  the  bird.  On  the 
hesd  and  neck  they  become  gradually  shorter,  assume 
itiil  more  completely  the  appearance  of  hairs,  and  are 
so  tiunly  seattia^  over  the  fore  part  of  the  throat  and 
umnd  the  ears,  that  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  purplish 
hue,  is  distinctly  visible.  '  This  appearance  is  most 
lemaikable  in  the  older  birds,  in  which  these  parts 
m  left  nearly  bare.  The  wings  are  so  extremely  small 
u  to  be  quite  invisible  when  applied  to  the  sur&ce 
d  the  body.    They  are  cloUied  with  feathers  exactly 


similar  to  those  of  the  back,  which,  it  should  be  ot^ 
served,  divide  as  it  were  from  a  middle  line,  and  fall 
gracefully  over  on  either  side. '  The  colour  of  the  bill 
and  legs  is  of  a  dusky  black  ;  and  that  of  the  iris  dull 
brown. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  difference  in  colour 
between  the  two  sexes;  but  the  young  on  first  quitting 
the  shell  have  a  much  more  elegant  lively^  A  brood  of 
these  has  lately  been  hatched  at  the  society's  garden,  in 
which  the  ground  colour  is  grayish  white,  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  broad  black  stripes  along  the  back,  and 
two  similar  ones  on  either  side,  each  subdivided  by  a 
narrow  middle  line  of  white.  These  stripes  are  con. 
tinued  along  the  neck  without  subdivision,  and  are 
broken  on. the  head  into  irregular  spots.  Two  other 
broken  stripes  pass  down  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  terminate  in  a  broad  band  passing  on  either 
side  across  the  thighs.  As  in  the  fully  grown  bird  the 
bill  and  legs  are  of  a  dusky  hue. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  widely  spread  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holbmd  and  the 
neighbouring  islands;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
bave  been  hitherto  discovered  in  its  tropical  regions. 
They  were  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  have  been 
of  late  years  compelled  by  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
the  settlers  to  seek  shelter  in  the  interior.  On  the 
south  coast  they  have  been  met  with  in  great  plenty,  at 
Port  Phillip  by  CapUin  Flinders,  and  at  King  George's 
Sound  by  the  same  officer  and  the  naturalists  of  the  ex. 
pedition  under  D'Entrecasteaux.  They  seem  also  to  be 
extremely  numerous  in  the  adjacent  islands,  especially 
in  Kanguroo  island,  where  they  were  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  by  both  Flinders  and  Peron;  and  hi 
King's  islaud,  where  the  distinguished  naturalist  last 
named  and  his  companions  were  fortunately  enabled  by 
the  kindness  of  some  English  seal-hunters  to  subsist, 
chiefly  upon  emu's  flesh,  fur  several  days  while  tem. 
porarily  deserted  by  their  captain'.  According  to  the 
Ute  accounts  from  Swan  river,  they  have  also  been  ob. 
served  on  that  part  of  the  west  coast  on  which  the  new 
settlement  is  situated. 

The  emu  was  firat  described  and  figured,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Holland  cassowary,  in  Oovenior 
Phillip's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  published  in  1789. 
To  this  work  Dr  Latham  contributed  very  considerably 
in  the  ornithological  department,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  description  of  this  remarkable  bird 
was  furnished  by  him.  The  figure,  taken  from  a  draw- 
ing made  on  the  spot  by  lieutenant  Watts,  is  extremely 
defective.  In  the  ensuing  year  a  second  figure,  taken 
from  the  same  specimen  as  the  former,  but  very  difieront 
iu  appearance  and  equally  inaccurate,  was  given  in 
White's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  the  aoological 
part  of  which  work  appears  to  have  been  superintended 
by  Dr  Shaw,  whose  Miscellany  likewise  contains  a  copy 
of  the  same  figure.  A  much  better  representation,  al- 
though somewhat  too  highly  coloured,  occurs  in  the  Atlas 
to  Peron's  Voyage  aux  Torres  Austraies. 

In  its  manners  the  emu  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  ostrich,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  near  rela- 
tionship.  Its  food  appears  to  be  wholly  vegetable,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fruits,  roots,  and  herbage;  and  it  is 
consequently,  notwithstanding  its  groat  strength,  per- 
fectly inoffensive.  The  length  of  its  legs,  and  the  mus- 
cularity of  its  thighs,  enable  it  to  run  with  great  swiit- 
ness ;  and,  as  it  is  exceedingly  shy.  It  is  not  easily  over- 
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which  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the 
feathered  creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces  of  Braxil  and  Chili,  and  the  vast  forests 
that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 
Many  other  parts  of  South  America  were 
known  to  have  them;  but  as  men  multiplied, 
these  large  and  timorous  birds  either  fell  be* 
neath  their  superior  power,  or  fled  from  their 
vicinity. 

The  Emu,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
ostrich,  is  only  second  to  it  in  magnitude.  It 
is  by  much  the  largest  bird  in  the  New  Con. 
tinent ;  and  is  generally  found  to  be  six  feet 
high,  measuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground. 
Its  legs  are  three  feet  long  ;  and  its  thigh  is 
near  as  thick  as  that  of  a  man.  The  toes  dif. 
fer  from  those  of  the  ostrich;  as  there  are 
three  in  the  American  bird,  and  but  two  in 
the  former.  Its  neck  is  long,  its  head  small, 
and  the  bill  flatted,  like  that  of  the  ostrich ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  it  more  resembles  the 
cassowary,  a  large  bird  to  be  described  here- 
after.  The  form  of  the  body  appears  round ; 
the  wings  are  short,  and  entirely  unfitted  for 
flying,  and  it  wants  a  tail.  It  is  covered 
from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers, 

taken,  or  brought  within  gun-shot.  Captain  Currie,  fn 
Mr  Barron  Field's  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales, 
states  that  it  affords  *' excellent  couning,  equalling,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  same  sport  with  the  hare  in  Eng- 
land." And  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  amusing  work 
untitled  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  it  usual Ij  coursed  by 
the  dogs.  The  latter  gentleman  states  that  dogs  will' 
seldom  attack  it,  both  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
odour  in  its  flesh  which  they  dislike,  and  because  the 
injuries  which  it  inflicts  upon  them  by  striking  out  with 
its  feet  are  frequently  very  severe.  **  The  settlers  even 
assert,"  he  says,  "  that  they  [the  emus]  will  break  the 
small  bone  of  a  man's  leg  by  this  sort  of  kick ;  which  to 
avoid,  the  well-trained  dogs  run  up  abreast,  and  make  a 
sudden  spring  at  their  neck,  whereby  they  are  quickly 
dispatched." 

But  although  dogs  in  general  may  be  reluctant  to 
attack  the  emu,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  those 
which  are  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  M.  Peron 
assures  us  that  the  English  seal -fishers  on  King's  island 
in  Bass's  strait  htd  with  them  dogs  which  were  Uught 
to  go  alone  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  kanguroos  and 
emus,  and  rarely  failed  to  destroy  several  of  these  ani. 
mals  every  day. .  When  the  chase  was  at  an  end,  they 
returned  to  their  masters'  dwelling,  made  known  by 
signs  the  success  of  their  expedition,  and  conducted  the 
hunters  to  the  spot  where  the  quarry  was  deposited.  It 
was  thus  that  these  adventurous  traders  were  enabled  to 
supply  themselves  with  provisions,  even  while  they  de- 
voted nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  commercial 
pursuits  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This  statement, 
M.  Peron  assures  us,  does  not  depend  on  the  mere 
assertions  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  for  he  had  him. 
fseif  witnessed  the  fact.  Prom  his  account  of  the  dogs 
it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  of  the  native  Aus- 
tralian breed.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
English  hounds;  and  the  namo  of  one  of  them.  Spot, 
odds  some  cooflrmation  to  this  conjecture,  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  pure  New  Holland  dog  has  ever 


which  fall  backward,  and  cover  the  anus ; 
these  feathers  are  gray  upon  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly.  It  goes  very  swiftly,  and 
seems  assisted  in  its  motion  by  a  kind  of 
tubercle  behind,  like  a  heel,  upon  which,  on 
plain  ground,  it  treads  very  securely ;  in  its 
course  it  uses  a  very  odd  kind  of  action,  lift- 
ing up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  elevated  for 
a  time ;  till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the 
other.  What  the  bird's  intention  may  be  in 
thus  keeping  only  one  wing  up,  is  not  easy 
to  discover ;  whether  it  makes  use  of  this 
as  a  sail  to  catch  the  wind,  or  whether  as 
a  rudder  to  turn  its  course,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  yet  remains  to  be 
ascertained:  however  this  be,  the  emu  runs 
with  such  swiftness,  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are 
thrown  out  in  the  pursuit  One  of  them, 
finding  itself  surrounded  by  the  hunters, 
darted  among  the  dogs  with  such  fury,  that 
they  made  way  to  avoid  its  rage ;  and  it 
escaped,  by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  safety  to 
the  mountains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  so  travel- 
lers have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations 
in  describing  some  of  its  actions,  which  they 
were  conscious  could  not  be  easily  contradic 
ted.     This  animal,  says  Niercnberg,  is  very 


been  found  spotted.  In  either  case  the  account  may 
be  quoted  as  a  surprising  instance  of  animal  docility, 
which  would  be  only  the  more  striking  if  exhibited  by 
the  less  sagacious  breed. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  the  same  author,  the 
flesh  of  the  emu  is  "  truly  exquisite,  and  intermediate, 
as  it  were,  between  that  of  a  turkey  and  a  sucking-pig." 
But  some  allowances  must  lie  madefor  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  first  partook  of  it,  when  he  and  his  com- 
|)anioD8,  abandoned  by  their  capUin,  and  without  any 
means  of  procuring  subsistence,  had  no  other  prospect 
than  that  of  perishing  by  starvation,  until  relieved  by 
the  generosity  of  the  fishermen.  The  English  colonisU 
do  not  appear  to  have  quite  so  high  an  opinion  of  its 
merits;  they  compare*  it  to  beef,  which  it  resembles, 
according  to  Mr  Cunningham,  "both  in  appearance 
and  taste,  and  is  good  and  sweet  eating  :  nothing  in- 
deed  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  flesh  of  tlie  young 
ones."  "  There  is  but  little,"  he  says, "  fit  for  culinary 
use  upon  any  part  of  the  emu  except  the  hind-quarters, 
which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  the  shouldering  of 
the  two  hind-legs  homewards  f>r  a  mile  distance,  once 
proved  to  me  as  tiresome  a  task  as  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  encountered  in  the  colony."  Their  eggs  are  held 
in  much  estimation,  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity,  the  natives  almost  live  upon  them  during  the  hatch- 
ing  season.  I'hey  are  as  large  as  those  of  an  ostrich, 
with  equally  thick  shells  coloured  of  a  beautiful  dark 
green,  and  are  usually  six  or  seven  in  number ;  but  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
wild  birds  form  their  nest  It  probably  consisU,  like 
that  of  other  ostriches,  of  a  mere  cavity  scooped  in  the 
earth.  They  seem  to  pair  together  with  tolerable  con- 
stancy, and  the  male  bird,  as  in  some  other  monogamous 
races,  sits  and  hatches  the  young.  In  captivity  the 
emus  are  perfectly  tame,  and  speedily  become  domesti- 
cated. They  are  easily  acclimated  in  this  qountry,  and 
have  been  bred  without  difficulty  in  various  collections. 
^Gardens  and  MenagerU  of  the  Zooloffioal  Society 
DeUntated.     rol,  JI. 
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peculiar  in  hatching  of  its  young.  The  male 
compela  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  females  to  lay 
tbeir  eggs  in  one  nest ;  he  then,  when  they 
have  done  laying,  chases  them  away,  and 
plac€;s  himaelf  upon  the  eggs ;  however,  he 
ukes  the  singular  precaution  of  laying  two  of 
fbe  number  aside,  which  he  does  not  sit  upon. 
Wl^en  the  young  ones  come  forth,  these  two 
eggs  are  addled  ;  which  the  male  having  fore- 
seen,  breaks  one,  and  then  the  other,  upon 
vhich  maltitades  of  flies  are  foond  to  settle  ; 
and  these  supply  the  young  brood  with  a 
safficiency  of  provision,  till  they  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand«  Wafer  asserts,  that  he 
has  seen  great  quantities  of  this  animal's  eggs 
on  the  desert  shores,  north  of  the  river  Plata ; 
where  they  were  buried  in  the  sand,  in  order 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
Both  tbisb  aa  well  as  the  preceding  account, 
may  be  doubled  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  the  crocodile's  eggs  which  Wafer  had 
seen,  which  are  undoubtedly  hatched  in  that 
manner. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they 
are  familiar,  and  follow  the  tirst  person  they 
meet  I  have  been  followed  myself,  says 
Wafer,  by  many  of  these  voung  ostriches; 
which,  at  first ,  are  extremely  harmless  and 
simple ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  tliey  become 
more  canning  and  distrustful ;  and  run  so 
swift,  that  a  greyhound  can  scarcely  overtake 
tbem.  Their  flesh,  in  general,  is  good  to  be 
eaten ;  especially  if  they  be  young.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  rear  up  flocks  of 
these  animals  tame,  particularly  as  they  are 
naturally  so  familiar:  and  they  might  be 
found  to  answer  domestic  purposes,  like  the 
ben  or  the  turkey«  Their  maintenance  could 
not  be  expensive,  if,  as  Nar borough  says, 
tbey  live  entirely  upon  grass. 
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THE  CASSOWAHy.* 

(&•  PUae  XVIII.  Jig.  2&) 

Tab  Cassowary  is  a  bird  which  was  first 
broQght  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  from  Java, 

I  This  Mvce  and  remarkable  bird  (Uie  Slndkio  Cant- 
2^  of  LiniiBUs)  is  foiiud  in  India,  and  the  most  east- 
em  p«rt  of  the  old  continent.  Even  in  its  native  re- 
Sioui  it  is  uncommon;  and  few  are  domesticated.  The 
l^tatl  duliMss  of  these  birds,  their  disagreeable  voice, 
ud  Uieir  hard,  black  flesh,  ofler  no  compensation  for  the 
<W  of  rearing  and  nipporting  them. '  The  wild  casso* 
^  £Beds  on  fruits,  tender  roots,  and  occasionally  on 
^  roong  of  small  animals.  The  lame  are  fed  not  only 
»i  fruits,  but  on  bread,  of  which  they  consume  about 
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in  the  East  Indies,  in  which  part  of  the  world 
it  is  only  to  be  found.  Next  to  the  preceding, 
it  is  the  largest  and  the  heaviest  of  the  fea- 
thered  species. 

The  cassowary,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
former,  yet  appears  more  bulky  to  the  eye  ; 
its  body  being  nearly  equal,  and  its  neck  and 
legs  much  thicker  and  stronger  in  proportion ; 
this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of  strength 
and  force,  which  the  fierceness  and  singularity 
of  its  countenance  conspire  to  render  formida- 
ble. It  is  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws. 
The  lees  are  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  from 
the  belly  to  the  end  of  the  claws.  The  head 
and  neck  together  are  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and 
the  largest  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  ^ve 
inches  long.  The  claw  alone  of  the  least  toe, 
is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
wing  is  so  small,  that  it  does  not  appear ;  il 
being  hid  under  die  feathers  of  the  back.  In 
other  birds,  a  part  of  the  feathers  serve  for 
flight,  and  are  different  from  those  that  serve 
for  merely  covering ;  but  in  the  cassowary,  all 
the  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  out^ 
wardly  of  the  same  colour.  They  are  gene« 
rally  double ;  having  two  long  shafts,  which 
grow  out  of  a  short  one,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
skin.  Those  that  are  double,  are  always  of 
an  unequal  length ;  for  some  are  fourteen 
inches  long,  particularly  on  the  rump ;  while 
others  are  not  above  three.  The  beards  that 
adorn  the  stem  or  shaft,  are,  from  about  half 
way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
horse  hair,  without  being  subdivided  into 
fibres.  The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat,  shining, 
black,  and  knotted  below  ^  and  from  each 
knot  there  proceeds  a  beard:    likewise  the 


four  pounds  a-day.  They  run  very  swiilly,  and  often 
ouutrip  the.fleelest  horses.  They  resist  dogs  by  dealing 
them  severe  blows  with  their  feet.  The  male  bird  ge. 
nertlly  leaves  his  mate  to  the  cares  of  incubation,  which 
are  required  only  at  night;  for  during  the  day,  their 
three  greyish  eggs  spotted  with  green,  are  exposed  to 
the  viyifying  effects  of  the  aun,  being  slightly  covered 
with  sand  in  the  hole  where  they  have  been  laid.  Id 
captivity,  their  incubation  lasts  eight  and  twenty  days 
The  first  cassowary  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  bought  by 
the  Dutch  io  1697. 

The  head  of  the  cassowary  is  almost  bare,  corered 
with  a  bluish  skin,  out  of  which  grow  a  few  scattered 
hairs.  It  is  crowned  witli  a  conical  helmet,  brown  in 
front  and  yellow  in  other  parts ;  this  helmet  is  formed 
by  the  swelling  of  the  skulLbones.  The  throat  is  over- 
spread  with  spongy  glandular  membranes,  of  a  red  and 
violet  colour,  which  hang  -down  in  front.  The  body  is 
covered  with  feathers  of  a  bluish-black,  of  a  jwticular 
character,  somewliat  similar  to  long  thin  hair.  The  fea- 
ther of  the  wing,  or  what  represents  the  wing,  for  it  is 
not  made  for  flight,  consists  of  five  hollow  pipes,  free 
from  hair,  and  red  towards  the  bottom. 

The  whole  length,  from  the  beak  to  the  rump,  of  the 
full-grown  bird,  is  rather  more  than  five  feet.  The 
young  bird  has  no  helmet,  and  his  plumes  are  of  a  light 
red  colour,  mixed  with  gray. 
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beards  at  the  end  of  the  large  feathers  are 
perfectly  black ;  and  towards  the  root  of  a 
gray  tawny  colour;  shorter,  more  soft,  and 
throwing  out  fine  fibres  like  down  ;  so  that 
nothing  appears  except  the  ends,  which  are 
hard  and  black  ;  because  the  other  part,  com- 
posed  of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are 
feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  ;  but  they  are 
so  short  and  thinly  sown,  that  the  bird's  skin 
appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head,  where  they  are  a  little  longer. 
The  feathers  which  adorn  the  rump  are  ex- 
tremely  thick ;  but  do  not  differ,  in  other  re. 
spects,  from  the  rest,  excepting  their  being 
longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  their  feathers,  are  but  three  inches  long ; 
and  the  feathers  are  like  those  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  ends  of  the  wings  are 
adorned  with  five  prickles,  of  different  lengths 
and  thickness,  which  bend  like  a  bow  ;  these 
are  hollow  from  the  roots  to  the  very  points, 
having  only  that  slight  substance  within, 
which  all  quills  are  known  to  have.  The 
longest  of  these  prickles  is  eleven  inches ; 
and  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  towards  the 
extremity  ;  the  point  seems  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  most  distin- 
guishes this  animal  is  the  head :  this,  though 
small,  like  that  ef  an  ostrich,  does  not  fail  to 
inspire  some  degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  is  in  a  manner  armed  with  a 
helmet  of  homy  substance,  that  covers  it  from 
the  root  of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head  back- 
wards. This  helmet  is  black  before  and  yel- 
low behind.  Its  substance  is  very  hard,  being 
formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull ;  and  it  consists  of  several  plates,  one 
over  another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  shed  every  year 
with  the  feathers ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  only  exfoliates  slowly  like 
the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this  na- 
tural  armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye 
in  this  animal,  which  is  a  bright  yellow,and  the 
glohe  being  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame. 
ter,  gives  it  an  air  equally  fierce  and  extraordi- 
nary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  there 
is  a  row  of  small  hairs,  over  which  there  is 
another  row  of  black  hair,  which  look  pretty 
much  like  an  eye-brow.  The  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  furnished 
also  with  plenty  of  black  hair.  The  hole  of 
the  ear  is  very  large  and  open,  being  only 
covered  with  small  black  feathers.  The  sides 
of  the  bead,  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  des- 
titute of  any  covering,  are  blue,  except  the 
middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is  white. 
The  part  of  the  bill  which  answers  to  the  upper 
jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at  the  edges 
above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of  a 
turkey-cock.     The  end  of  the  lower  mandible 


is  slightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  gray, 
ish  brown,  except  a  green  spot  on  each  side. 
As  the  beak  admits  a  very  wide  opening,  this 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  bird's  menacing 
appearance.  The  neck  is  of  a  violet  colour, 
inclining  to  that  of  slate  ;  and  it  is  red  behind 
in  several  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle. 
About  the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the 
rise  of  the  large  feathers,  there  are  two  pro- 
cesses formed  by  the  skin,  which  resemble 
somewhat  the  gills  of  a  cock,  but  that  they 
are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The  skin  which 
covers  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  on  which 
this  bird  leans  and  rests,  is  hard,  callous,  and 
without  feathers.  The  thighs  and  legs  are 
covered  with  feathers, and  are  extremely  thick, 
strong,  straight,  and  covered  with  scales  of 
several  shapes ;  but  the  legs  are  thicker  a 
little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place. 
The  toes  are  likewise  covered  with  scales,  and 
are  but  three  in  number  ;  for  that  which  should 
be  behind  is  wanting.  The  claws  are  of  a 
hard  solid  substance,  black  without,  and  white 
within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  cassowary  unites  with  the  double  stomach 
of  animals  that  live  upon  vegetables,  the  short 
intestines  of  these  that  live  upon  flesh.  The 
intestines  of  the  cassowary  are  thirteen  times 
shorter  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  heart  is 
very  small,  being  but  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad  at  the  base.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  has  the  head  of  a  warrior,  the  eye  of  a  lion, 
the  defence  of  a  porcupine,  and  the  swiftness' 
of  a  courser. 

Thus  formed  for  a  life  of  hostility,  for  terri- 
fying  others,  and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might  . 
be  expected  that  the  cassowary  was  one  of  the 
most  fierce  and  terrible  animajs  of  the  creation. 
But  nothing, is  so  opposite  to  its  natural  char, 
acter,  nothing  so  different  from  the  life  it  is 
contented  to  lead.  It  never  attacks  others  ; 
and  instead  of  the  bill,  when  attacked,  it  rather 
makes  use  of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  a  horse, 
or  runs  against  its  pursuer,  beats  him  down, 
and  treads  him  to  the  ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not 
less  extraordinary  than  its  appearance.  In. 
stead  of  going  directly  forward,  it  seems  to 
kick  up  behind  with  one  leg,  and  then  making 
a  bound  onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  witii 
such  prodigious  velocity,  that  the  swiftest 
racer  would  be  left  far  behind. 

The  same  degree  of  voraciousness  which  we 
perceive  in  the  ostrich, obtains  as  strongly  here. 
The  cassowary  swallows  every  thing  that  comes 
within  the  capacity  of  its  gullet  The  Dutch 
assert,  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glass,  iron, 
and  stones,  but  even  live  on  burning  coals, 
withqat  testifying  the  smallest  fear,  or  feeling 
(he  l^ast  injury.  It  is  said,  that  the  passage 
of  the  food  through  its  gullet  is  performed  so 
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speedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
swallowed  whole,  pass  through  it  unbroken, 
in  the  same  form  tbey  went  down.  In  fact, 
the  alimentary  canal  of  this  animal,  as  was 
ohsenred  above,  is  extremely  short;  and  it  may 
happen  that  many  kinds  of  food  are  indiges- 
tible in  its  stomach,  as  wheat  or  currants  are 
to  a  man  when  swallowed  whole. 

The  cassowary's  eggs  are  of  a  gray  ash 
colour,  inclining  to  green.  They  are  not  so 
lai^e  nor  so  round  as  those  of  the  ostrich. 
They  are  marked  with  a  number  of  little  tu- 
bercles of  a  deep  green,  and  the  shell  is  not 
very  thick.  The  largest  of  these  is  found 
to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  about 
twelve  the  other. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  most  eastern  Indies 
seems  to  be  the  natural  climate  of  the  cassow- 
ary.    His  domain,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  begins 
where  that  of  the  ostrich  terminates.     The 
latter  has  never  been  found  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges; while  the  cassowary  is  never  seen  nearer 
than  the  islands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the 
Molucca  Islands,  and  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  continent     Yet  even  here  this  animal 
seems  not  to  have  multiplied  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  as  we  find  one  of  the  kings  of 
Java  making  a  present  of  one  of  these  birds 
to  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  condderin?  it 
as  a  very  great  rarity.     The  ostrich,  that  has 
kept  in  the  desert  and  unpeopled  regions  of 
Africa,  is  still  numerous,  and  the  unrivalled 
tenant  of  its  own  inhospitable  climate.     But 
the  cassowary,  that  is  the  inhabitant  of  a  more 
peopled  and  polished  region,  is  growing  scar- 
cer every  day.     It  is  thus  that  in  proportion 
as  man  multiplies,  all  the  savage  and  noxious 
animals  fly  before  him:  at  his  approach  they 
quit  their  ancient  habitations,  how  adapted 
soever  they  may  be  to  their  natures,  and  seek  a 
more  peaceable,  though  barren,  retreat;  where 
they  willingly  exchange  plenty  for  freedom ; 
and  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  famine,  to  avoid 
the  oppressions  of  an  unrelenting  destroyer. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THB  DODO. 
(See  Plate  XX.  fg.  88.) 

Ma^kivd  have  generally  made  swiftness  the 
attribute  of  birds ;  but  the  dodo  has  no  title 
to  this  distinction  Instead  of  exciting  the 
idea  of  swiftness  by  its  appearance,  it  seems 
to  strike  the  imagination  as  a  thing  the  most 
onwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its  body 
is  massive,  almost  round,  and  covered  with 
gray  feathers;  it  is  just  barely  supported 
apon  two  short  thick  legs,  like  pillars,  while 


its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a  manner 
truly  grotesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy, 
is  joined  to  the  head,  which  consists  of  two 
great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes, 
which  are  large,  black  and  prominent ;  so  that 
the  animal,  when  it  gapes,  seems  to  be  all 
mouth.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  not  flat  and  broad,  but  thick, 
and  of  a  bluish  white,  sharp  at  the  end,' and 
each  chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions.  They 
resemble  two  pointed  spoons  that  are  laid  to- 
gether by  the  backs.  From  all  this  results  a 
stupid  and  voracious  physic^omy ;  which  is 
stilt  more  increased  by  a  bordering  of  feathers 
round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  hood  or  cowl,  and  finishes 
this  picture  of  stu  pid  de formity.  Bulk,  which 
in  other  animals  implies  strength,  in  this  only 
contributes  to  inactivity.  The  astrich,  or  the 
cassowary,  are  no  more  able  to  fly  than  the 
animal  before  us ;  but  then  they  supply  that 
defect  by  their  speed  in  running.  The  dodo 
seems  weighed  down  by  its  own  heaviness, 
and  has  scarcely  strength  to  urge  itself  for- 
ward. It  seems  among  birds  what  the  slotli 
is  among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  thing, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  It  is 
furnished  with  wings,  covered  with  soft  ash. 
coloured  feathers,  but  they  are  too  short  to 
assist  it  in  flying.  It  is  furnished  with  a  tail, 
with  a  few  small  curled  feathers ;  but  this  tail 
is  disproportioned  and  displaced.  Its  legs  are 
too  short  for  running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to 
be  strong.  One  would  take  it  for  a  tortoise 
that  had  supplied  itself  with  the  feathers  of  a 
bird  ;  and  that  thus  dressed  out  with  the  in. 
struments  of  flig^'t,  it  was  only  still  the  more 
unwieldy. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France ; 
and  the  Dutch,  who  first  discovered  it  there, 
called  it,  in  their  language,  the  nauseous  bird, 
as  well  from  its  disgusting  figure  as  from  the 
bad  tnste  of  its  flesh.  However,  succeeding 
observers  o«-»ntradict  the  first  report,  and  assert 
that  its  flesh  is  good  and  wholesome  eating. 
It  is  a  silly  simple  bird,  as  may  very  well  be 
supposed  from  its  figure,  and  is  very  easily 
taken.  Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to 
dine  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with 
that  which  some  travellers  have  described 
under  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  remains  un- 
certain. The  country  from  whence  they  both 
come  is  the  same  ;  their  incapacity  of  flying 
is  the  same ;  the  form  of  the  wings  and  body 
in  both  are  similar ;  but  the  chief  difference 
given  is  in  the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which 
in  the  female  of  the  bird  of  Nazareth  are  said 
to  be  extremely  beautiful ;  and  in  the  length 
of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo  are  short ;  in 
the  other,  are  described  as  long.  Time  and 
future  observation  must  clear  up  these  doubts  \ 
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and  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  who 
shall  have  seen  both,  will  throw  more  light  on 
the  subject  than  the  reasonings  of  a  hundred 
phiiosophens.^ 


1  The  dodo,  described  above^  is  uow  suppceed  to  haTo 
become  extinct,  and  its  former  existence  has  even  been 


called  in  question  b^  some  writers.  Instead  of  entering 
upon  tlUs  subject,  which  iias  been  very  largely  discussed 
by  naturalists,  and  which  could  not  be  treated  of  without 
occupying  much  room,  we  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr  Duo- 
can,  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  where 
the  most  complete  view  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  reeent 
existeoce  and  present  exUnctJonof  the  dodo  is  given. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OT  RArACIOUS  BIHD6  IN  QESBRAL.' 

Tbkrb  ^  seems  to  obtain  a  general  resem- 
blance in  all  the  classes  of  nature.  As  among 
qaadmpeds,  a  part  were  seen  to  live  npon  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  eard),and  another 
part  upon  the  flesh  of  each  other  ;  so  among 
birds,  some  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and 
others  by  rapine,  destroying  all  such  as  want 
force  or  swiftness  to  procure  their  safety.  By 
Ihas  peopling  the  woods  with  animals  of  differ- 
ent dispositions,  nature  has  wisely  provided 
for  the  multiplication  of  life  ;  since,  eould  we 
suppose  that  there  were  as  many  animals  pro- 
duced as  there  were  vegetables  supplied  to 
sustain  them,  yet  there  might  still- be  another 
class  of  animals  formed,  which  could  find  a 
sufficient  sustenance  by  feeding  upon  such  of 
the  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by 
the  course  of  nature.  By  this  contrivance,  a 
greater  number  will  be  sustained  upon  the 
whole ;  for  the  numbers  would  be  but  very 
thin  were  every  creature  a  candidate  for  the 
same  food.  Thus,  by  supplying  a  variety  of 
appetites,  nature  has  also  multiplied  life  in 
her  productions. 

In  thus  varying  their  appetites,  nature  has 
also  varied  the  form  of  the  animal ;  and  while 
she  has  given  some  an  instinctive  passion  for 
animal  food,  she  has  also  furnished  them  with 
powers  to  obtain  it  All  land  birds  of  the  ra- 
pacious kinds  are  furnished  with  a  large  head, 
and  a  strong  crooked  beak,  notched  at  the  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey.  They 
^M^   »tron£  short  legs,  and   sharp  crooked 

'  The  anlmalflT  of  this  order  are  all  carnivorous:  they 
unciate  io  pairs,  build  their  nests  in  the  most  lofty 
situatioiis,  and  produce  generally  four  young  ones  at  a 
brood:  and  the  female  is  mostly  larger  than  the  male. 
TUnr  eonsSst  of  vuitures,  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls. 


talons,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  it.  Their 
bodies  are  formed  for  war,  being  fibrous  and 
iBuscular;  and  their  wings  for  swiftness  of 
flight,  being  well  feathered  and  expansive. 
The  sight  of  such  as  prey  by  day  is  astonish- 
ingly  quick ;  and  such  as  ravage  by  night, 
have  their  sight  so  fitted  as  to  see  objects  in 
darkness  with  extreme  precision. 

Their  internal  parts  arfi  equally  formed  for 
the  food  they  seek  for.  Their  stomach  is  simple 
and  membranous,  and  wrapt  in  fat  to  increase 
the  powers  of  digestion  ;  and  their  intestines 
are  short  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is 
succulent  and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of 
intestinal  tube  to  foi-m  it  into  a  proper  nour. 
ishment  Their  food  is  flesh ;  which  does 
not  require  a  slow  digestion  to  be  converted 
into  a  similitude  of  substance  to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a  life  of 
solitude  and  rapacity.  They  inhabit  by  choice 
the  most  lonely  places,  and  the  most  desert 
mountains.  They  make  their  nests  in  tlie 
clifts  of  rocks,  and  on  the  highest  and  most 
inaccessible  trees  of  the  forest  Whenever 
they  appear  in  the  cultivated  plain  or  the 
warbling  grove,  it  is  only  for  the  purposes  oi 
depredation  ;  and  are  gloomy  intruders  on  the 
general  joy  of  the  landscape.  They  spread 
terror  wherever  they  approach  :  all  that  var- 
iety of  music  which  but  a  moment  before  en. 
livened  the  grove,  at  their  appearing  is  in- 
stantly at  an  end  :  every  order  of  lesser  birds 
seek  for  safety,  either  by  concealment  or  flight; 
and  some  are  even  driven  to  take  protection 
with  man,  to  avoid  their  less  merciful  pursuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  smaller 
race  of  birds,  if,  as  they  are  weaker  than  all, 
they  were  also  pursued  by  all ;  but  it  is  con- 
trived wisely  for  their  safety,  that  every  order 
of  carnivorous  birds  seek  only  for  such  as  are 
of  the  size  most  approaching  their  own.  The 
eagle  flies  at  the  bustard  or  the  pheasant ;  the 
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Bparrow-hawk  pursues  the  thrush  and  linnet 
Nature  has  provided  that  each  species  should 
make  war  only  on  such  as  are  furnished  with 
adequate  means  of  escape.  The  smallest  birds 
avoid  their  pursuers  by  the  extreme  agility, 
rather  than  the  swiftness  of  their  flight ;  for 
•  every  order  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  if  the 
eagle,  to  its  own  swiftness  of  wing,  added  the 
versatility  of  the  sparrow. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  render 
the  tyranny  of  these  animals  more  support, 
able,  is,  that  they  are  less  fruitful  than  other 
birds ;  breeding  bat  few  at  a  time.  Those  of 
the  larger  kind  seldom  produce  above  four 
eggs,  often  but  two;  those  of  the  smaller 
kindsy  never  above  six  or  seven.  The  pigeon, 
it  is  true,  which  is  their  prey,  never  breeds 
above  two  at  a  time;  but  then  she  breeds 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  carnivorous 
kinds  only  breed  annually,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, their  fecundity  is  small  in  compari. 
son. 

As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  diffi. 
cult  to  be  tamed,  so  this  fierceness  extends 
even  to  their  young,  which  they  force  from 
the  nest  sooner  than  birds  of  the  gentler  kind. 
Other  birds  seldom  forsake  their  young  till 
able,  completely,  to  provide  for  themselves: 
^he  rapacious  kinds  expel  them  from  the  nest 
at  a  time  when  they  still  should  protect  and 
support  them.  This  severity  to  their  young 
proceeds  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
themselves.  All  animals  that,  by  the  con- 
formation of  their  stomach  and  intestines,  are 
obliged  to  live  upon  flesh,  and  support  them- 
selves  by  prey,  though  they  may  be  mild 
when  young,  soon  become  fierce  and  mischiev- 
ous, by  the  very  habit  of  using  those  arms 
with  which  they  are  supplied  by  nature.  As 
it  is  only  by  the  destruction  of  other  animals 
that  they  can  subsist,  they  become  more  furi- 
ous every  day ;  and  even  the  parental  feelings 
are  overpowered  in  their  general  habits  of 
cruelty.  If  the  power  of  obtaining  a  supply 
be  difficult,  the  old  ones  soon  drive  their  brood 
from  the  nest  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  often 
destroy  them  in  a  fit  of  fury  caused  by  hun- 
ger. 

Another  efiect  of  this  natural  and  acquired 
severity  is,  that  almost  all  birds  of  prey  are 
unsociable.  It  has  long  been  observed  by 
Aristotle,  that  all  birds  with  crooked  beaks 
and  talons  are  solitary:  like  quadrupeds  of 
the  cat  kind,  they  lead  a  lonely  wandering 
life,  and  are  united  only  in  pairs,  by  that  in- 
stinct which  overpowers  their  rapacious  habits 
of  enmity  with  all  other  animals.  As  the 
male  and  female  are  often  necessary  to  each 
other  in  their  pursuits,  so  they  sometimes  live 
together ;  but  except  at  certain  seasons,  they 
most  usually  prowl  alone ;  and,  like  robbers, 
enjoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of  their  plunder 


All  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one 
sineularity,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account. 
Alflhe  males  of  these  birds  are  about  a  third 
less,  and  weaker  than  the  females,  contrary 
to  what  obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among 
which  the  males  are  always  the  largest  and 
the  boldest :  from  thence  the  male  is  called  by 
falconers  a  tarcel;  that  is,  a  tierce  or  third 
less  than  the  other.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference cannot  proceed  from  the  necessity  of 
a  larger  body  in  the  female  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  and  that  her  volume  is  thus  in- 
creased  by  the  quantity  of  her  eggs ;  for  in 
other  birds,  that  breed  much  faster,  and  that 
lay  in  much  greater  proportion,  such  as  the 
hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheasant,  the  male  is  by 
much  the  largest  of  the  two. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  females,  as  Willoughby  expresses  it,  are 
of  greater  size,  more  beautiful  and  lovely  for 
shape  and  colours,  stronger,  more  fierce  and 
generous,  than  the  males ;  whether  it  may  be 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  female  to  be  thus 
superior,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  pro. 
vide,  not  only  for  herself,  but  hex  young  ones 
also. 

These  birds,  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carni- 
vorous kind,  are  all  lean  and  meagre.  Their 
flesh  is  stringy  and  ill-tasted,  soon  corrupting* 
and  tinctured  with  the  flavour  of  that  animal 
food  upon  which  they  subsist.  Nevertheless, 
Belonius  asserts,  that  many,  people  admire  the 
flesh  of  the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  dress  them 
for  eating,  when  they  meet  with  any  accident 
that  unfits  them  for  the  chase.  He  asserts, 
that  the  osprey,  a  species  of  the  eagle,  when 
young,  is  excellent  food  ;  but  he  contents  him- 
self with  advising  us  to  breed  these  birds  up 
for  our  pleasure  rather  in  the  field,  than  for 
the  table. 

Of  land  birds  of  a  rapacious  nature,  there 
are  five  kinds.  The  eagle  kind,  the  hawk 
kind,  the  vulture  kind,  the  homed  and  the 
screech  owl  kind.  The  distinctive  marks  of 
this  class  are  taken  from  their  claws  and  beak  : 
their  toes  are  separated  :  tlieir  legs  are  feath- 
ered to  the  heel :  their  toes  are  four  in  num  - 
ber ;  three  before,  one  behind  :  their  beak  is 
short,  thick,  and  crooked. 

The  eagle  kind  is  distinguished  from  tho 
rest  by  his  beak,  which  is  straight  till  towards 
the  end,  when  it  begins  to  hook  downwards. 

The  vulture  kind  is  distinguished  by  the 
head  and  neck ;  which  are  without  feathers. 

The  hawk  kind  by  the  beak  ;  being  hooked 
from  the  very  root 

The  homed  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  standing  forwards ;  And  by  some 
feathers  on  the  head  that  stand  out,  resem. 
bling  horns. 

The  screech-owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  standing  forward  and  being  with. 
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oat  Loms.     A  description  of  one  in  each  kind , 
win  serve  for  all  tbe  resL 


CHAP.  11. 

TH£  EAOLB  AKD  1T8  AFFINITIBS. 

TuK  Gulden  Eagle  is  the  largest  and  the 
noblest  of  all  those  birds  that  have  received 
the  name  of  eagle.     It  weighs  above  twelve 


pounds.  Its  length  is  three  feet ;  the  extent 
of  its  wings,  seven  feet  four  inches  ;  the  bill 
is  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour  ; 
and  the  eye  of  a  hazel  colour.  The  sight  and 
sense  of  smelling  are  very  acute.  The  head 
and  neck  arc  clothed  with  narrow  sharp- pointed 
feathers,  aiid  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  bordered 
with  tawny ;  but  4hose  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  very  old  birds,  turn  gray.  The  whole 
body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a  dark 
brown  ;  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely 
clouded  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same.  The 
wings,  when  clothed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  quill,  feathers  are  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  the  shafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep 
brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with 
an  obscure  ash-colour,  and  usually  white  at 
the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  yel- 
low, short,  and  very  strong,  being  three  inches 
in  circumference,  and  feathered  to  the  very 
feet  The  toes  are  covered  with  large  scales, 
and  armed  with  the  most  formidable  claws, 
the  middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the 
ringMuUd  eagle ^  the  common  eagle,  the  bald 
eagU,  the  white  eagUy  the  hough-footed  eagle, 
the  eme^  the  black  eagle,  the  oipreyy  the  tea 
eagle,  and  the  crowned  eagle.  These,  and  others 
Ibat  might  be  added,  form  different  shades  in 
this  fierce  family  ;  but  have  all  the  same  ra- 
pacity, the  same  general  form,  the  same  habits, 
and  tbe  same  manner  of  bringing  up  their 
young. 

In  general,  these  birds  are  found  in  moun- 
tainous and  ill-peopled  countries,  and  breed 


^  Tbe  fing-thfled  eagle  is  doit  generally  believed  to  be 
tLe  young  df  Uie  golden  eagle. 


among  the  loftiest  cliffs.  They  choose  those 
places  which  are  remotest  from  man,  upon 
whose  possessions  they  but  seldom  make  their 
depredations,  being  contented  rather  to  follow 
the  wild  game  in  the  forest,  than  to  risk  their 
safety,  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

This  fierce  animal  may  be  considered  among 
birds,  as  the  lion  among  quadrupeds ;  and  in 
many  respects  they  have  a  strong  similitude 
to  each  other.  They  are  both  possessed  of 
force,  and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the 
forest  Equally  magnanimous,  they  disdain 
smaller  plunder  ;  and  only  pursue  animals 
worthy  the  conquest.  It  is  not  till  after  having 
been  long  provoked,  by  the  cries  of  the  rook 
or  the  magpie,  that  this  generous  bird  thinks 
fit  to  punish  them  with  death :  the  eagle  also 
disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird  ; 
and  will  take  up  with  no  other  prey  but  that 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  pursuits. 
How  hungry  soever  he  may  be,  he  nevdr  stoops 
to  carrion  ;  and  when  satiated,  he  never  re- 
turns to  the  same  carcase,  but  leaves  it  for 
other  animals,  more  rapacious  and  less  delicate 
than  he.  Solitary,  like  the  lion,  he  keeps  the 
desert  to  himself  alone  ;  it  is  as  extraordinary 
to  see  two  pair  of  eagles  in  the  same  moun- 
tain, as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest  They 
keep  separate,  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  ; 
and  consider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the 
best  proof  of  their  dominion.  Nor  does  the 
similitude  of  these  animals  stop  here :  they 
have  both  sparkling  eyes,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  colour ;  their  claws  are  of  the  same  form, 
their  breath  equally  strong,  and  their  cry 
equally  loud  and  terrifying.  Bred  both  for 
war,  they  are  enemies  of  all  society  :  alike 
fierce,  proud,  and  incapable  of  being  easily 
tamed.  It  requires  great  patience  and  much 
art  to  tame  an  eagle  ;  and  even  though  taken 
young,  and  brought  under  by  long  assiduity, 
yet  still  it  is  a  dangerous  domestic,  and  often 
turns  its  force  against  its  master. 

When  brought  into  the  field  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  fowling,  the  falconer  is  never  sure  of 
its  attachment:  that  innate  pride,  and  love 
of  liberty,  still  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native 
solitudes  ;  and  the  moment  the  falconer  sees 
it,  when  let  loose,  first  stoop  towards  the 
ground,  and  then  rise  perpendicularly  into  the 
clouds,  he  gives  up  all  his  former  labour  for 
lost ;  quite  sure  of  never  beholding  his  late 
prisoner  more.  Sometimes,  howevtr,  they 
are  brought  to  have  an  attachment  for  their 
feeder  ;  they  are  then  highly  serviceable,  and 
liberally  provide  for  his  pleasures  and  support. 
When  the  falconer  lets  them  go  from  his  hand, 
they  play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their 
game  presents,  which  they  see  at  an  immense 
distance,  and  pursue  with  certain  destruction. 

Of  all  animfcls  the  eagle  flies  highest ;  «nd 
from  thence  the  ancients  have  given  him  the 
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epithet  of  the  bird  of  heaven.  Of  all  others 
also»  he  has  the  quickest  eye ;  but  his  sense 
of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vul- 
ture. He  never  pursues,  therefore,  but  in 
^ight ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prey,  he 
stoops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its 
Teight,  always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before 
he  carries  it  off.  As  his  wing  is  very  power- 
ful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  suppleness  in  the 
joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rise 
when  down';  however,  if  not  instantly  pur- 
sued, he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off 
geese  and  cranes.  He  also  carries  away 
hares,  lambs,  and  kids;  and  often  destroys 
fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and 
carries  a  part  of  their  flesh  to  his  retreat  In- 
fants themselves,  when  left  unattended,  have 
been  destroyed  by  these  rapacious  creatures  ; 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Gany- 
mede's being  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  hea- 
ven. 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two 
children  Jbeing  carried  off  by  eagles  ;  but  for- 
tunately  they  received  no  hurt  by  the  way ; 
and,  the  eagles  being  pursued,  the  children 
were  restored  unhurt  out  of  the  nests  to  the 
affrighted  parents. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a  formidable 
neighbour  ;  but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up 
its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well 
as  the  male,  exert  all  their  force  and  industry 
to  supply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  history 
of  Kerry,  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that 
country  got  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his 
family,  during  a  summer  of  famine,  out  of  an 
eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food, 
which  was  plentifully  supplied  by  the  old 
ones.  He  protracted  their  assiduity  beyond 
the  usual  time,  by  clipping  their  wings,  and 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  young ;  and  very 
probably  also,  as  I  have  known  myself,  by  so 
tying  them  as  to  increase  their  cries,  which  is 
always  found  to  increase  the  parent's  despatch 
to  procure  them  provision.  It  was  lucky, 
however,  that  the  old  eagles  did  not  surprise 
the  country-man  as  he  was  thus  employed, 
as  their  resentment  might  have  been  danger- 
ous. 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same 
country,  that  a  peasant  resolved  to  rob  the  nest 
of  an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a  small  island  in 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Eillamey.  He  accord, 
iugly  stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  island 
while  the  old  ones  were  away  ;  and,  robbing 
ihe  nest  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim 
back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  string  ;  but 
while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water, 
the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  despatched  him 
with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

In  order  to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds, 


there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  whicb 
entitles  any  person  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen 
out  of  every  house  in  the  parish  in  which  the 
plunderer  is  killed.^ 


1  III  England  and  the  soath  of  Scotland  the  golden 
eagle  may  be  accounted  rare,  very  few  districts  of  ihe 
former  being  adapted  to  ito  disposition,  or  suitable  for 
breeding  places.  Some  parts  of  Derbyshire  are  recorded 
as  having  possessed  eyries;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales  there  are  others,  and  the  precipices  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  also  boasted  of  them.  Upon 
the  wild  ranges  of  the  Scottish  Border,  one  or  two  paiis 
used  to  breed,  but  their  nest  has  not  been  known  for 
twenty  years,  though  a  straggler  in  winter  sometimes  is 
yet  seen  amidst  their  defiles.  It  Is  not  until  we  really 
enter  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  one  of  the  grand 
and  romantic  passes,  that  this  noble  bird  can  be  said  oc. 
casionally  to  occur,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  rery 
centre  of  their  "wildness,"  that  he  can  be  frequently 
seen.  But  the  species  must  be  gradually,  though  surely 
decreasing,  for  such  Is  the  depredation  committed  among 
the  flocks  during  the  season  of  lambing,  and  which  is 
the  time  when  a  Ivqge  supply  of  food  is  required  by  the 
parent  birds  for  their  young,  that  Bvery  device  is  em- 
ployed, and  expense  incurred  by  rewards,  for  their  de- 
struction. From  March,  IdSl,  to  Mai-ch,  1834,  in  the 
county  of  SutherUnd  alone,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  old  birds,  with  fifty-three  young  and  eggs,  were  de. 
stroyed,  which,  while  it  shows  that  the  bird  is  not  of 
that  exU-eme  rarity  which  is  sometimes  supposed,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  tells  us  that  if  the  war  of  extermination 
be  continued,  we  shall  ere  long  look  in  vain  for  this  ap. 
propriate  ornament  of  our  northern  landscape.  In  Ire. 
land  it  is  generally  distributed  where  the  situations  are 
favourable,  but  at  the  same  time  is  much  more  unoom* 
mon  than  the  sea  eagle.  The  Horn  Head,  the  moun. 
tain  of  Rosheen,  near  Dunfaiia^Ry,  Achill  Island,  and 
Crowpatric,  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Thompson  as  now  or 
formerly  containing  eyries  on  their  precipices;  from 
Rosheen  they  have  been  now  driven  oi^  on  account  of 
the  destruction  done  to  the  flocks.  The  nest,  placed  oa 
a  ledge  perfectly  inaccessible,  was  set  on  fire  by  burning 
a  lighted  brand,  and  was  consumed  with  its  tenets  ; 
the  parents  have  since  forsaken  a  station  where  they  had 
been  attacked  in  a  manner  so  unusual. 

The  eyry  of  the  golden  eagle  is  placed  on  the  &ce  of 
some  stupendous  clifi*  situated  inland;  tlie  nest  is  built 
on  a  projecting  shelve,  or  on  some  stumped  tree  tluit 
grows  from  the  rock,  generally  in  a  situation  perfectly 
inaccessible  without  some  artiflcial  means,  and  often  out 
of  the  reach  of  shot  either  from  below  or  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice.  It  is  composed  of  dead  branches,  roots 
of  heather,  &c.,  entangled  strongly  together,  and  iii 
considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  lining  in  the  in~ 
side ;  the  eggs  are  two  In  number,  white,  with  pale 
brawn  or  purplish  blotches,  meet  numerous  and  largest 
at  the  thicker  end.  During  the  season  of  incubation, 
the  quantity  of  food  that  is  procured  and  brought  hither 
is  almost  incredible  ;  it  is  composed  of  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  or  their  young,  of  those  wild  districts  called 
forests,  which,  though  indicating  a  wooded  region,  are 
often  tracts  where  tor  miles  around  a  tree  is  not  seen. 
Hares,  lambs,  and  the  young  of  deer  and  roebuck,  grouse, 
black  game,  ptarmigan,  curlews,  and  plovers,  all  contri. 
bute  to  the  feast. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eagles  hunt  or  survey  the 
ground  Is  by  soaring  above,  often  to  an  immense  height, 
the  ascent  is  performed  by  circles,  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  flight.  When  the  prey  is  perceived,  it  is  rushed  upon 
by  a  rapid  and  instantaneous  sweep ;  and  surprised  ere 
it  cau  escape,  or  paralyzed  by  terror,  the  object  is  gene 
rally  at  once  seized.  The  weight  of  the  birds  ana  the 
great  realitanre  pressnted  to  the  air  by  their  large  boditt« 
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The  Dest  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in 
tiie  most  inaccessible  cliff  of  the  rock,  and 
often  shielded  from  the  weather  by  some  jut- 
ting crag  that  hangs  over  it  Sometimes,  how- 
eve  r,  it  is  wholly  exposed  to  the  winds,  as  well 
sideways  as  above  ;  for  the  nest  is  flat,  though 
built  witli  great  labour.     It  is  said  that  the 
same  nest  serves  the  eagle  during  life  ;  and  in- 
deed the  pains  bestowed  in  forming  it  seems  to 
argae  as  much.     One  of  these  was  found  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  which  Willoughby 
thus  describes.    ''It  was  made  of  great  sticks, 
resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the 
other  on  two  birch  trees,     upon  these  was  a 
layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of 
hiULthy  and  upon  the  heath  rushes  again  :  upon 
which  lay  one  young  one>  and  an  addle  egg  ; 
and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three  heath- 
poults.    The  nest  was  about  two  yards  square, 
and  had  no  hollow  in  it     The  young  eagle 
was  of  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of  almost  Uie 
weight  of  a  goose,  rough  footed,  or  feathered 
down  to  the  foot,  having  a  white  ring  about 
the  tail"   Such  is  the  place  where  the  female 
eagle  deposits  her  eggs ;  which  seldom  exceed 
two  at  a  time  in  the  lareest  species,  and  not 
above  three  in  the  smallest     It  is  said  that 
she    hatches  them  for  thirty  days:   but  fre- 
c|oentIyy  even  of  this  small  number  of  eggs,  a 
part  is  addled ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
iind   three  eaglets  in  the  same  nest     It  is 
asserted,  that  aMpon  as  the  young  ones  are 


and  expansive  win^,  prevent  pursuit  being  often  tried, 
Uwagh  we  liave  instauces  mentioned.  Montague  re- 
lates one  where  a  wounded  grouse  was  seised  before  the 
guns  could  be  reloaded,  and  another,  tvhere  a  black  cock 
iras  sprung  and  instantly  pursued  ;  '*  the  eagle  made 
several  pounces  in  our  view,  but  without  success." 

Mr  Thompson  has  given  us  the  following  information 
of  the  manner  of  hunting.— An  eagle  was  seen  by  Mr 
Adams,  lately  gamekeeper  at  Glencairn,  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare.  The  poor  animal  took  refuge  under  every  bush 
toat  presented  itself,  which,  as  often  as  she  did,  the 
ea^e  approached  the  bush,  so  near  apparently  to  beat  the 
Uip  of  it  with  his  wings,  and  thereby  forced  the  hare  to 
leave  her  place  of  refuge.  In  this  way  she  was  event- 
ually driven  to  open  ground,  which  did  not  long  avail,  as 
the  eagle  soon  came  up  with  and  bore  her  ofll  Another 
u«e<»iota  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  sporting  friend. 
**  When  out  hunting  among  the  Belfast  mountains,  an 
eagle  appeared  above  his'  hounds  as  they  came  to  fault 
oo  the  ascent  to  Devis,  the  highest  of  the  chain.  As 
ibey  came  oo  the  scent  again,  and  were  at  full  cry,  the 
ea^e  for  a  short  lime  kept  above  tiiem,  but  at  length 
advanced  and  carried  off  the  hare,  when  at  the  distance 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  paces  before  the  hounds." 

The  distribution  of  this  species  extends  over  tlie 
northern  parts  of  Kurope;  but  towards  the  south  the 
birds  become  less  frequent  It  alsb  inhabits  North 
America,  but  appears  to  be  there  genei-ally  rare,  althougli 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Audubon,  it  is  fre* 
quentl/.seen.  In  the  fur  countries  it  again  becomes 
rare ;  and  the  ai>ove  mentioned  naturalist  saw  a  single 
specimen  only  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  '*  sailing  at  the 
bsight  of  a  few  yards  above  the  moss-covered  surface  of 
the  dreary  rocks." — NaturalUVa  lAbraryf  voL  JX.  by 
Sir  fPlUiam  Jardine,  Bart.  Edin.  1336. 
*    VOIib  II. 


somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the  moat 
feeble  or  the  most  voracious.  If  this  happens, 
it  must  proceed  only  from  the  necessities  of 
the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  support ;  and  is  content  to  sacrifice  a  part 
to  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  when  they  come  to  be 
adult  They  are  at  first  white ;  then  inclin- 
ing  to  yellow ;  and  at  last  of  a  light  brown. 
Age,  hunger,  long  captivity,  and  diseases, 
make  them  whiter.  It  is  said  they  live  above 
a  hundred  ypars;  and  that  they  at  last  die, 
not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beaks  turning 
inward  upon  the  under  mandible,  and  thus 
preventing  their  taking  any  food.  They  are 
equally  remarkable,  says  Mr  Pennant,  for 
their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  sustain- 
ing a  long  abstinence  from  food.  One  of 
thu  species,  which  has  now  been  nine  years 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Owen  Holland,  of 
Conway,  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but 
what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  same  bird 
also  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other 
remark;  having  once,  through  the  neglect  of 
servants,  endured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days, 
without  any  sustenance  whatever. 

Those  eagles  which  are  kept  tame,  are  fed 
with  every  kind  of  flesh,  whether  fresh  or 
corrupting  ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
that,  bread,  or  other  provision,  will  suffice. 
It  is  very  dangerous  approaching  tliem  if  not 
quite  tame  ;  and  they  sometimes  send  forth  a 
loud  piercing  lamentable  cry,  which  renders 
them  still  more  formidable.  The  eagle  drinks 
but  seldom ;  and  perhaps,  when  at  libeity, 
not  at  all,  as  the  blood  of  its  prey  serves  to 
quench  its  thirst.  The  eagle's  excrements  are 
always  soft  and  moist»  and  tinged  with  that 
whitish  substance  which,  as  was  said  before, 
mixes  in  birds  with  the  urine. 

Such  are  the  general  characterbtics  and 
habitudes  of  thu  eagle;  however,  in  some  these 
habitudes  differ,  as  the  sea  eagle  and  the 
osprey  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  and  consequently 
build  their  nests  on  the  shore,  and  by  the 
sides  of  rivers  on  the  ground  among  reeds ; 
and  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  less 
than  those  of  a  hen,  of  a  white  elliptical  form. 
They  catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fisli, 
by  darting  down  upon  them  from  above.  The 
Italians  compare  the  violent  descent  of  these 
birds  on  their  prey  to  the  fall  of  lead  into 
water  ;  and  call  them  aquila  piombina,  or  the 
leaden  eagle. 

Nor  is  the  bald  eagle,  (see  Plate  XV.  fig. 
2.)  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina, 
less  remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  birds  breed  in  that  country  all  the  year 
round.      When  the  eaglets  are  juft  covered 
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wilh  down,  and  a  sort  of  white  woolly  fea- 
thers, the  female  eagle  lays  again.  These 
eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  (he  warmth  of 
the  young  ones  that  continue  in. the  nest ;  so 
that  the  flight  of  one  brood  makes  room  for 
the  next  that  are  but  just  hatched.  These 
birds  fly  very  heavily;  so  that  they  cannot 
overtake  their  prey,  like  others  of  the  same 
denomination.  To  remedy  this,  they  often 
attend  a  sort  of  fishing-hawk,  which  they 
pursue,  and  strip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  hawk 
flies  swifter  than  they.  These  eagles  also 
generally  attend  upon  fowlers  in  the  winter; 
and  when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are 
<)ure  to  be  seized  by  the  eagle,  though  they 
may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This  bird  will  often 
also  steal  young  pigs,  and  carry  tiiem  alive  to 
the  nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs,  sticks, 
and  rubbish ;  it  is  large  enough  to  All  the 
body  of  a  cart;  and  is  commonly  full  of  bones 
Imlf  eaten,  and  putrid  flesh,  the  stench  of 
which  is  intolerable.* 

The  distinctive  marks  of  each  species  are 
as  follow: 


1  WilsoD,  in  his  American  Oniithology,  gives  the 
following  spirited  descripliou  of  the  bald  or  white-headed 
eagle. 

The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara,  he  sajrs,  Is  a 
not.  place  of  resort  for  those  birds,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  carcasses 
of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other  animals,  that 
in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river  abov«  the  falls  have 
been  dragged  into  the  current,  and  precipitated  down 
that  tremendous  gulf,  where,  among  the  rocks  that 
bound  the  rapids  below,  they  furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the 
vulture,  the  raven,  and  the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the 
present  account. 

This  bird  has  b^en  long  known  to  naturalists,  being 
common  to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  noithern  latitude,  to  the  borders  of  the 
torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and 
along  the  shores  and  clifis  of  our  lakes  and  large  rivers. 
Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding 
equally  on  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land:  pos- 
sessing powers  of  flight  capable  of  outstripping  even  the 
feempests  themselves  ;  uiiawed  by  anything  but  man ;  and 
from  the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of 
forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep  below  him,  he  ap. 
pears  indifferent  to  the  little  localities  of  change  of  sea* 
sons ;  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can  pass  from  summer  to 
winter,  from  tlie  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  at 
mosphere,  the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  from  thence 
descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
oarth.  He  is  therefore  found  at  all  seasons  in  the 
countries  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  all  such  places  as  have 
been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has  for 
fish.  In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singiilar 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character,  which 
is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyrannical  ;  attri. 
butes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occasions ;  but  when 
put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated  on  the 
high  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree  that  commands  a 
wide  view  of  the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  fea- 
thered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ; 
the  ^uow.white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the  bu<y 


The  goiden  eagle  :  of  a  tawny  iron  colour ; 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  reddish  iron  ;  the  lail 
feathers  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  cross 
bands  of  tawny  iron  ;  the  legs  covered  with 
tawny  iron  feathers. 

The  common  eagle  :  of  a  brown  colour ;  the 
head  and  uppef  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to 
red  ;  the  tail  feathers  white,  blackening  at  the 
ends  ;  the  outer  ones,  on  each  side,  of  an  ash 
colour  ;  the  legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a 
reddish  brown. 

The  bald  eagle:  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail  feathers,  white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eagle  :  the  whole  white. 

The  rough'footed  eagle :  of  a  dirty  brown  ; 
spotted  under  the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  witli 
white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  point ;  the  leg-feathers  dirty 
brown,  spotted  with  white. 

The  white-tailed  eagle :  dirty  brown  ;  head 

white  *;  the  stems  of  the  feathers  black  ;  the 

rump  inclining  to  black :  the  tail  feathers,  tbcj 

flrst  half  black,  the   end  half   white  ;   hffi 

nuked.'  The  erne:  a  dirty  iron  colour  above,' 
an  iron 


(ringa  (sandpipers)  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of! 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful 
cranes,  intent  and  wading;  clamorous  crows,  and  all 
the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this 
vast  Uquid  magazine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these 
hovers  one  whose  action  fnstanU^rrests  all  his  atten- 
tion. By  his  wide  curvature  4BPig>  ^ud  sudden  sus. 
pension  in  the  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-bawk 
{Pandion  HaUatus,  Savigny,)  settling  over  some  de- 
voted victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings,  on  the 
branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrotrl 
from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention, 
the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  St  disappeai-s  lu 
the  deep,  making  the  surge  foam  around.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ai-dour;  and 
levelling  his  neck  for  fiight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  oiub 
more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mouiitiog 
in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  tLe 
signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instautiy 
gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish.hawk ;  each  ex- 
erts his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  otheri  displaying  in 
the  rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolu- 
tions. The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and 
is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  wiien  uitb 
a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execra- 
tion, the  latter  draps  his  fish;  the  eagle,  poising  him- 
self for  a  moment  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  des- 
cends like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it, 
reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silentiy 
away  to  tlie  woods. 

These  predatoi^  attacks  and  defensive  manoeuvres  oi 
the  eagle  and  fish-hawk  are  matters  of  daily  observation 
along  the  whole  of  our  sear-board,  from  Georgia  to  New 
England,  and  frequently  excite  great  interest  in  the 
spectators.  Sympathy,  however,  on  this  as  on  most 
other  occasions,  generally  sides  with  tlie  honest  and  la* 
borious  sufierer,  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  power,  in- 
justice, and  rapacity,  qualities  for  which  our  hero  is  so 
generally  notorious,  and  which,  in  his  superior,  man, 
are  equally  detestable.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fisli, 
they  seem  altogether  out  of  the  question. — Amer.  OrrtUh 

*  This  bird  often  presents  a  fine  feature  in  the  wild 
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mixed  with  black  below;  the  head  and  neck 
ash,  mixed  with  ehestnat;  the  points  of  the 
wings  blackish;  the  tail  feathers  white,  the  legs 
naked. 

The  Hack  eagU:  blackish;  the  head  and 
upper  neck  mixed  with  red;  the  tail  feathers, 
the  first  half  white,  speckled  with  black,  the 
other  half  blackish;  the  leg  feathers  dirtj 
white. 

I        The  following  description  of  the  habits  and  appearance 
I        of  the  sea  eagle  is   from  the   Naturalufs  Library, 
edited  bj  the  Ute  Sir  W.  Jardtne.    Beferring  to  the 
loftj  and  inaccessible  cliib  selected  for  a  breeding  and 
roosting  place,  the  writer  says: — "Here  he  resides 
eonslantlj  at  one  season,  or  he  finds  a  safe  shelter  dnr- 
iBg  the  night,  after  his  more  extended  hunting  excor- 
soos;  his  screams  scarcely  soand  above  the  noise  of 
tbe  sorge  below,  or  the  storm  which  may  rage  aronnd 
tbfl  roekj  pinnacles;  bat  the  occasional  shriek  heard 
in  a  moment  of  quiet  tells  forcibly  on  the  imagination 
while  viewing  such  scenes,  and  the  noble  bird  himself 
ilone  attracts  the  eye  amidst  the  numerous  sea-fowl 
hu  companions,  his  pale  gray  tinted  plumage  and  pure 
outspread  tail,  being  marked  objects,  when  opposed  to 
the  dark  green  sea,  or  the  deep  and  rich  shades  of  many 
of  these  splendid  precipices.     In  such  situations  the 
eyries  are  most  frequently  found,  and  the  nest  is  there 
reared,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  safety,  notwith- 
standing tbe  bribes  offered  for  their  destruction.     The 
nest  is  also  sometimes  placed  in  more  inland  sites. 
The  preeipitoos  crags  overhanging  some  alpine  loch  are 
often  chosen,  and  such  is 'Eagles'  Craig,' among  the 
lakes  of  tbe  English  border,  and  the  *  Elsie's  Nest,*  at 
KUlamey.     Trees  are  also  selected,  though  much  less 
freqaeBHy.     We  visited  a  nest  placed  on  an  aged  larch, 
growingooone  of  the  romantic  islands  in  Loch  Awe.    It 
was  a  laige  fiabric  of  sticks  placed  about  half  way  up 
tbe  tree  (tbe  nest  of  a  sparrow-hawk  was  a  model  of  it 
in  miniature),  built  dose  to  the  stem,  very  flat,  but 
strongly  composed  of  sticks  and  roots,  and  Imed  in  a 
Yerj  miaoellaneous  manner;  wool  formed  the  greatest 
part,  moss  also,  and  a  child's  bonnet  and  a  part  of  a 
bridle  were  in  its  structure*     The  eggs  are  generally 
two  in  nnmber,  larger  than  those  of  the  golden  eagle, 
round  in  form,  and  pure  white,  or  with  very  pale  indis- 
tiDCt  blotches.     In  England  the  breeding  places  of  the 
9ea  eagle  are  now  very  rare,  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
or  two.     The  birds  themselves  are,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  and  shot,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
border  coonties  of  Scotland,  which  are  also  beyond  their 
breeding  range;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  thus 
killed  are  in  immature  plumage. 

*'  Tbe  general  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  adult  sea 
eagle  is  a  chaste  hair  brown,  of  a  peculiar  dull  or  opaque 
tint;  on  the  head  and  upper  parts  it  is  palest,  the  centre 
of  the  back  and  under  parts  being  considerably  darker; 
tbe  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  covered  with 
lanceolate-sbaped  feathers,  which  are  raised  on  excite- 
ment or  irritation,  and  the  tint  here  is  remarkably  clear, 
appearing  at  a  distance,  when  shone  on  by  the  sun, 
almost  white;  the  quills  are  blackish  brown,  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  and  have  the  shafts  pale ;  the  upper  tail 
coverts  and  tail  are  pure  white,  and  in  all  the  attitudes 
of  the  bird  are  conspicuously  seen.  This  mark  of  per- 
fect plnmage  is  considered  to  be  completed  about  the 
third  moult,  but  the  female  above  alluded  to  had  not 
a  perfectly  pure  tail  at  tbe  age  of  five  years,  the  outer 
feathers  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brown 
mottling  which  is  seen  in  the  second  year's  plumage. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  tail  is  unsullied;  5ie 
bill  and  cere  are  straw  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  darker, 
rather  greener  tint;  the  iris  is  remarkably  beantiftil,  of 


The  tea  eagle:  inclining  to  white,  mixed  with 
iron  brown;  belly  white  with  iron-coloured 
spots;  the  covert  feathers  of  the  tail  whitish; 
the  tail  feathers  black  at  the  extremity;  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  feathers  of  an  iron  bcown. 

The  oeprey:  brown  above,  white  below;  the 
back  of  the  head  white,  the  outward  tail 
feathers,  on  the  inner  side,  streaked  with  white; 
legs  naked.^ 

a  pale  grayish  honey  yellow,  very  brilliant  and  ex- 
pressive. 

*'  The  plumage  of  the  young  bird,  or  cinereous  eagle  ol 
authors,  is  generally  of  an  umber  brown,  of  a  grayer  tint 
beneath,  the  feathers  tipped  with  a  paler  shade,  and  often 
white  at  the  base;  the  tail  is  mottled  with  pale  brownish 
white  and  clove  brown,  and  with  the  successive  moults 
the  proportion  of  pale  colour  increases,  prevailing  most 
at  the  base  and  centre  of  the  tail ;  the  colour  of  the  bill 
is  less  clear,  more  mixed  with  green,  and  the  iris  is  pain 
chestnut  brown,  but  of  a  clear  expression.  The  form  of 
this  species  is  less  compact  and  firm  than  that  of  the 
golden  eagle,  and  when  at  rest  it  appears  more  sluggish, 
from  the  greater  coverts  being  brought  forward  and  kept 
in  a  hanging  position  over  the  quills,  covering  the  thighs 
and  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  bird." 

Bree,  in  his  History  of  the  Btrdg  of  Europe  not  ob- 
terved  inthe  British  Isles^  describes  the  following  species 
of  eagle: — **  1.  Imperial  eagle,  long  confounded  with  the 
golden  eagle  of  the  British  lists;  distinguished  by  hav. 
ing  five  scales  on  the  last  joint  of  the  middle  toe ;  only 
three  or  four,  according  to  age,  on  the  others;  some  of 
the  scapularies  white  or  tipped  with  white;  length  of 
adult  male  2  feet  6  inches;  length  of  adult  female  3  feet. 
Inhabits  the  mountain  forests  in  the  middle,  south,  and 
east  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
of  its  tribe.  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram  says  it  occurs 
sparingly  in  Algeria,  but  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
distinct  from  the  golden  eagle.  2.  BoneUCs  eagle,  in- 
habiting the  south  of  Europe,  and  common  in  Qreece; 
also  in  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  south  of  France.  8.  Booted 
eagle,  so  cidled  from  the  thickly-feathered  tarsi,  inhabits 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  adjoining  parts  of  Asia: 
is  very  courageous,  and  attacks  birds  larger  than  itself; 
resembles  when  in  repose  a  buzzard,  but  very  unlike  it 
in  its  habits  and  on  the  wing.  4.  Tawny  eagle,  occurs 
in  the  Crimea,  and  ranges  over  Africa  and  southern 
Asia.  5.  PaUas's  sea  eagle  {Falco  leucory]^its),  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  the  Crimea;  known  to  the  Bus- 
sian  naturalists  as  Lenooryphon ;  belongs  to  the  section 
of  sea  eagles  forming  the  sub-genus  HaliaStus  of  authors. 
6.  Bald  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  is  re- 
ported by  Nilsson  to  occur  frequently,  and  to  nest,  in 
Norway;  its  occurrence  in  Europe,  however,  appears  to 
be  accidental.  7.  Short-toed  eagle,  forming  a  natural 
link  between  the  eagles  and  the  buzzards,  has  an  ex- 
tensive range  over  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents. 
This  is  the  Jean-le-blano." 

^  The  Fish-hawk,  or  Osprey  {Pandum  haliaitus).  Is 
one  of  the  rarest  birds  in  the  British  Islands,  where  it 
was  once  comparatively  common.  In  Scotland  there 
were  in  1867  a  few  breeding  stations  in  Ross-shire,  which 
were  strictly  protected.  A  specimen  was  seen  in  1868 
frequenting  Carron  Dam,  near  Falkirk,  being, according 
to  Mr  R.  Gray,  the  most  recent  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  bird  in  the  central  districts  of  Scotland. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
this  bird  with  theosprey  of  North  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  The  American  osprey  is  known  as  the 
fish-hawk  (P.  Cardvnenais).  It  is  abundant  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  interior  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Wilson  says: "  This  formidable,  vigorous-winged , 
and  well-known  bird  subsists  altogether  on  thefinny  tribes 
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The  jean  le  blanc:  above,  brownish  gray; 
below,  white,  spotted  with  tawny  brown;  the 
tail  feathers,  on  the  outside  and  at  the  extrem- 
ity, brown;  on  the  inside,  white,  streaked  with 
brown;  legs  naked.^ 

The  eoffU  of  BfueU:  blackiBh  brown;  ash 
colour,  mixed  in  the  wings;  tail  feathers  white; 
legs  naked.    (See  Plate  XYI.  fig.  6.)> 

The  Oroonoko  eagle:  with  a  topping;  above, 

that  swarm  in  onr  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers,  procuring 
his  prey  by  his  own  active  skill  and  indastrj,  and  seem- 
ing no  farther  dependent  on  the  land  than  as  a  mere 
resting-place,  or  in  the  nsaal  season  a  spot  of  deposit 
for  its  nest,  its  eggs,  and  its  jomig.*  The  plnmage  of 
the  fish-hawk  is  remarkably  compact;  the  wings  are  long, 
extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  general  coloar 
of  the  upper  parts  is  glossj  brown;  the  cere  and  legs  are 
slate  bine;  the  irides  yellow.  The  entire  length  is  aboat 
3  feet.  On  leaving  the  nest  the  osprey  usually  fiies 
direct  till  it  reaches  the  sea,  then  sails  around,  in  easy 
curving  lines,  turning  sometimes  in  the  air  as  on  a  pivot, 
rarely  moving  the  wings,  its  legs  extended  in  a  straight 
line  behind,  and  its  remarkable  length  and  curvature  of 
wing  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  birds.  It  sails  at 
a  short  height  above  the  surface,  and,  descending  in  a 
zigzag  manner,  seizes  a  fish,  which  it  carries  head-fore- 
most, and  shaking  off  the  water,  wings  its  heavy  and 
laborious  flight  directly  for  the  land.  The  habit  of 
the  bird  is  never  to  descend  for  a  fish  which  it  has  acci- 
dentally dropped,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  water.  In 
its  fishing  pursuits  it  sometimes  overrates  its  strength, 
by  striking  fish  too  large  or  powerful  for  it  to  overcome; 
it  is  then  dragged  under  water,  and  although  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  extricating  itself,  both  the  fish  and  the  osprey 
sometimes  perish. 

^  The  Jean-le-Uane  eagUf  belonging  to  the  genus 
CyrcaeUu^  and  named  O.  OaUicus,  is  common  on  the 
European  continent.  In  its  manner  and  carriage  it  re- 
sembles the  common  buzzard,  and  is  equally  indolent 
Although  its  usual  haunts  are  in  the  Yosges,  the  Haute- 
Alps,  the  Haute-Pyrenees,  &c.,  it  lingers  in  winter  near 
the  dwellings  of  man,  on  the  look-out  for  poultry;  it  feeds 
also  on  frogs,  lizards,  and  serpents.  Buffon  raised  one 
of  this  species,  which  was  rather  amiable  in  its  manners, 
but  cautious  withal,  as  it  would  never  drink  when 
under  observation,  although  on  looking  about,  and  be- 
coming satisfied  that  it  was  alone,  it  drank  freely.  The 
reason  of  this  circumspection  seemed  to  be  that  in  drink- 
ing it  plunged  its  head  entirelj  in  the  water,  and  its 
habit  was  therefore  first  to  make  sure  of  not  being  sur- 
prised by  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

The  Cheda  eagle  (PI.  A.18,  fig.  8),  is  a  native  of 
India;  it  is  of  a  stout  make,  2  feet  long,  and  of  a  deep 
brown  colour;  the  tail  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a 
white  band ;  the  bill  is  blue  at  the  base  and  black  at  the 
tip. 

'  The  BraxiUan  eagUy  or  Urubitinga,  is  only  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  raven,  and  is  nearly  black,  with  some 
grayish  marks  upon  the  wings  and  the  white  tail  coverts 
and  base  of  the  tail.  The  beak  is  powerfully  made, 
and  the  claws  are  sharply  pointed.  The  bird  is  always 
to  be  found  near  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  where  it 
feeds  upon  aquatic  reptiles  and  the  smaller  mammalia 
frequenting  such  places. 

White-headed  sea-eagle^  also  called  erroneously  the 
bald  eagle  [HaUaitue  leuooeephdlua)  is  found  along  the 
sea-coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers  throughout  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, and  is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.    It  is  common  in  the  United  States. 

The  Wedge-tailed  eagle  [AquUa  fvxoeay  Cuv.)  is  uni- 
versally spread  over  Southern  Australia,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  islands  of  Bass*s  Straits.     Mr  Qould 


blackish  brown;  below,  white,  spotted  with 
black;  upper  neck  yellow;  tail  feathers  brown, 
with  white  circles;  leg  feathers  white,  spotted 
with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle:  with  a  topping; 
the  tail  of  an  ash  colour,  streaked  on  the  upper 
side  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Fondicheny:  chestnut  colour; 
the  six  outward  tail  feathers  black  one  hall 

killed  one  that  measured  6  feet  8  inches  in  the  spread  of 
its  wings,  and  weighed  9  lbs.  Its  piercing  eye  detects. 
as  it  graoefiilly  wheels  aloft,  its  victims,  generally  con- 
sisting of  the  smaller  kangaroos,  when  it  descends  with 
unerring  swoop.     (Plate  A.  17,  fig.  4.) 

The  Harpy  eagle  {TkraaaHtua  harpgia,  Plate  A.18. 
fig.  2)  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  powerful  of  rapa- 
cious birds.  "  Among  many  singular  birds  and  curi- 
osities," says  Mr  Edwards,  in  his  Voyage  up  the 
Anuutotij  "  that  were  brought  to  us,  was  a  young  harpy 
eagle,  a  most  ferocious- looking  character,  with  a  harpy  s 
crest,  and  a  beak  and  talons  in  correspondence.  He 
was  turned  loose  into  the  garden,  and  before  long  gave 
us  a  sample  of  his  power.  With  erected  crest,  and 
fiashing  eyes,  uttering  a  frightful  shriek,  he  pounced 
upon  a  young  ibis,  and,  quicker  than  thought,  had  torn 
his  reeking  liver  from  his  body.  The  whole  animal 
world  there  was  wild  with  fear." 

The  harpy  attains  a  greater  siie  than  the  common 
eagle.  He  chiefly  resides  in  the  damp  lowlands  of  trop- 
ical America,  where  Prince  Maximilian  met  with  htm 
only  in  the  dense  forests,  perched  on  the  high  branches. 
The  monkey,  vaulting  by  means  of  his  tiil  from  tree 
to  tree,  mocks  the  pursuit  of  the  tiger-cat  and  boa;  but 
woe  to  him  if  the  harpy  spies  him  out,  for,  seizing 
him  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  he  cleaves  his  skull 
with  one  single  stroke  of  his  beak.  Fear  seems  to  be 
totally  unknown  to  this  noble  bird,  and  he  defend> 
himself  to  the  last  moment.  D*Orbigny  relates  that 
one  day  while  descending  a  Bolivian  river  in  a  boat  with 
some  Indians,  they  severely  wounded  a  harpy  with 
their  arrows,  so  that  it  fell  from  the  branch  on  which  it 
had  been  struck.  Stepping  out  of  the  canoe,  the 
savages  now  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the  bird  lay, 
knocked  it  on  the  head,  and  tearing  out  the  feathers  of 
its  wing,  brought  it  for  dead  to  the  boat  Yet  the 
harpy  awakened  from  his  trance,  and  furiously  attacked 
his  persecutors.  Throwing  himself  upon  D'Orbigny, 
he  pierced  his  hand  through  and  through  with  the  only 
talon  that  had  been  left  unhurt,  while  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  other  tore  his  arm,  which  at  the  same 
time  he  lacerated  vrith  his  beak.  The  men  were  hardlj 
able  to  release  the  naturalist  from  the  attacks  of  the 
ferocious  bird. — Sartmg'a  Tropical  World. 

The  BrazUian  Caraeara  eagle,  or  Oarraneha  {Poly- 
borue  vulgaris,  Plate  A.18,  fig.  4),  resembles  the 
vultures  in  the  partial  nakedness  of  the  head,  the  pro- 
minence of  the  crop,  and  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  general  surface;  but  it 
bears  a  closer  relation  to  the  eagles  in  almost  every 
other  point  of  its  general  structure,  as  well  as  in  it< 
habits  and  modes  of  life. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  24  to  26  inches;  there 
is  a  bare  place  on  the  breast  as  in  the  turkey-buzzard ; 
the  back  and  wings  are  brown,  edged  with  umber 
colour.  It  is  the  most  common  of  the  Falconidc 
found  in  Brazil  and  the  vicinity,  it  extends  north- 
ward to  Mexico,  and  is  occssionally  met  with  in  the 
southern  Sutes  of  America.  Its  name  of  Caraeara 
is  derived  from  its  love-cry,  which  it  utters  while 
turning  its  head  upon  its  back.  It  is  omnivorous,  but 
prefers  small  reptiles.  It  is  a  lazy  bird,  and  haunts  the 
vicinity  of  human  settlements  to  feed  upon  the  oi&I  it 
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CHAP.  m. 

THE  CONDOR  OF  AMKRIGA. 

[Plate  AA9,Jig.  5. 

Wk  might  now  come  to  speak  of  the  yalture 
kind,  as  they  hold  the  next  rank  to  the  eagle; 
bat  we  are  interrupted  in  our  method  by  the 
consideration  of  an  enormons  bird,  whoee  place 
is  not  yet  ascertained;  aa  naturalists  are  in 
doobt  -whether  to  refer  it  to  the  eagle  tribe,  or 
to  that  of  the  vulture.  Its  great  strength, 
foroe,  and  vivacity,  might  plead  for  its  place 
amon^  the  former;  the  baldness  of  its  head  and 
neck  might  be  thought  to  degrade  it  among  the 
I  vtter.  In  this  uncertainty  it  will  be  enough 
to  describe  the  bird  by  the  lights  we  have,  and 
leave  future  historians  to  settle  its  rank  in  the 
feathered  creation.  Indeed,  if  size  and  strength, 
combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity, 
deserve  pre-eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  it. 

The  condor   possesses,  in  a  higher  degree 

than  the  eagle,  all  the  qualities  that  render  it 

formidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but 

to  beasts,  and  even  to  man  himself.     Acosta, 

Grarcilasso,  and  Desmarchais  assert,  that  it  is 

eig^liteen  feet  across  the  wings  extended.    The 

beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a  cow; 

and  two  of  them  are  able  to  devour  it.    They 

do  not  eren  abstain  from  man  himself:   but 

fortunately  there  are  but  few  of  the  species;  for 

if  tbey  had  been  plenty,  every  order  of  animals 

mast    have  carried    on  an  unsuccessful    war 

against  them.    The  Indians  assert  that  they 

wUl  carry  off  a  deer,  or  a  young  calf,  in  their 

talons,  as  eagles  would  a  hare  or  a  rabbit;  that 

their  sight  is  piercing,  and  their  air  terrible; 

that  they  seldom  frequent  the  forests,  as  they 

require  a  large  space  for  the  display  of  their 

wings;  but  that  they  are  found  on  the  sea-shore, 

and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither  they  descend 

from  the  heights  of  the  mountaina    By  later 

accounts  we  learn,  that  they  come  down  to  the 

aea-shore  only  at  certain  seasons,  when  their 

prey  happens  to  fail  them  upon  land;  that  they 

then   feed   upon  dead    fish,  and    such   other 

nutritious  substances  as  the  sea  throws  upon 
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can  pick  up.  It  ib  oaiially  seen  in  flocks  daring  the 
day,  but  at  night  these  divide  into  pain.  These  birds 
are  quarrelsome  with  one  another,  two  of  them  often 
fighting  for  the  same  piece  of  food.  They  also  rob 
other  birds  of  their  prey;  yet  are  they  cowardly,  and 
submit  to  be  harassed  by  birds  so  insignificant  as  fly- 
catchers. The  CHmango  Caraeaira  (P.  Chimango) 
inhabits  the  same  region  as  the  preceding,  bat  is  a 
rarer  bird  and  also  smaller. 

The  BcUd  eagle  {AquUa  audax)  is  found  in  the  whole 
of  Soathem  Aostralia.  Its  colour  is  dark  brown,  and 
the  baek  of  the  neck  is  of  a  reddish  tint,  giving  a 
marked  character  to  the  coloar  of  the  plumage.  Its 
food  oonsists  of  kangaroos,  bustards,  and  other  beasts 
tnd  birds  of  the  country  which  it  inhabits.     Having 


the  shore.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  their 
countenance  is  not  so  terrible  as  the  old  writers 
have  represented  it;  but  that  they  appear  of  a 
milder  nature  than  either  the  eagle  or  the 
vulture. 

Condamine  has  frequently  seen  them  in 
several  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and 
observed  them  hovering  over  a  flock  of  sheep; 
and  he  thinks  they  would,  at  a  certain  time, 
have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  not 
been  scared  away  by  the  shepherda  Labat 
acquaints  us,  that  those  who  have  seen  this 
animal  declare  that  the  body  is  as  large  as  that 
of  a  sheep;  and  that  the  flesh  is  tough,  and  as 
disagreeable  as  carrion.  The  Spaniards  them- 
selves seem  to  dread  its  depredations;  and 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  its  carrying 
off  their  children. 

Mr  Strong,  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  he  was 
saUing  along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  south  latitude,  observed  a  bird 
sitting  upon  a  high  cliff  near  the  shore,  which 
some  of  the  ship's  company  shot  with  a  leaden 
bullet  and  killed.  They  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  they  beheld  its  magnitude;  for 
when  the  wings  were  extended,  they  measured 
thirteen  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One 
of  the  quills  was  two  feet  four  inches  long; 
and  the  barrel,  or  hollow  part,  was  six  inches 
and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

We  have  a  still  more  circumstantial  account 
of  this  amazing  bird,  by  P.  Feuille,  the  only 
traveller  who  has  accurately  described  it : — *'  lu 
the  valley  of  Ilo,  in  Peru,  I  discovered  a  condor 
perched  on  a  high  rock  before  ma  I  approached 
within  gun-shot,  and  fired;  but  as  my  piece 
was  only  charged  with  swan-shot,  the  lead  was 
not  able  sufficiently  to  pierce  the  bird's  feathers. 
I  perceived,  however,  by  its  manner  of  flying, 
that  it  was  wounded;  and  it  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  that  it  flew  to  another  rock, 
about  five  hundred  yards  distant  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  therefore  charged  again  with  ball,  and 
hit  the  bird  under  the  throat,  which  made  it  mine. 
I  accordingly  ran  up  to  seize  it;  but  even  in 
death  it  was  terrible,  and  defended  itself  upon 
its  back  with  its  claws  extended  against  me,  so 


manifested  a  strong  partiality  for  mutton,  it  has  raised 
up  a  host  of  persecutors  among  the  sheep-farmers,  who 
aim  at  its  extermination.  The  bird,  however,  con- 
trives to  maintain  its  place,  although  it  has  been  driven 
farther  inland.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  audacity 
which  it  displayed  on  first  coming  into  contact  with  the 
settlers. 

The  Martial  eagle  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
is  a  bold,  powerful,  and  rapacious  bird,  feeding  mostly 
upon  gazelles  and  smaller  animals.  It  has  been  called 
the  **  piping  eagle  "  on  account  of  its  peculiar  cry;  it  is 
also  Imown  as  the  grifiard;  and  its  other  appellation  of 
"  martial  *'  testifies  to  its  courageous  nature,  as  shown 
by  its  never  suffering  any  great  bird  of  rapine  to 
encroach  upon  its  domain. 
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that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it 
Had  it  not  been  mortally  wounded,  I  ahonld 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it;  but  I 
at  last  dragged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  seamen  I  carried 
it  to  my  tent  to  make  a  coloured  drawing. 

"  The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  measured 
very  exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches 
(English)  from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers, 
that  were  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  were 
two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  thickness  of 
the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body;  the  length  about  four  inches;  the  point 
hooked  downwards,  and  white  at  its  extremity; 
the  other  part  was  of  a  jet  black.  A  short 
down  of  a  brown  colour  covered  the  head;  the 
eyes  were  black,  and  surrounded  with  a  circle 
of  reddish  brown.  The  feathers  on  the  breast, 
neck,  and  wings  were  of  a  light  brown;  those 
on  the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its  thighs 
were  covered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knee. 
The  thigh-bone  was  ten  inches  long;  the  leg 
five  inches;  the  toes  were  three  before  and  one 
behind;  that  behind  was  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  the  claw  with  which  it  was  armed  was 
black,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Tlie 
other  claws  were  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
the  legs  were  covered  with  black  scales,  as  also 
the  toes;  but  in  these  the  scales  were  laiger. 

"  These  birds  usually  keep  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  find  their  prey :  they  never  descend 
to  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  rainy  season;  for,  as 
they  are  very  sensible  of  cold,  they  go  there  for 
greater  warmth.  Tiiough  these  mountains  are 
situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  cold  is  often 
very  severe;  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they 
are  covered  with  snow,  but  particularly  in 
winter. 

'^The  little  nourishment  which  these  birds 


^  The  preceding  description  ehows  how  much  ignorance 
prevailed  regarding  the  Condor  ap  to  a  late  period,  and 
how  much  fable  was  interwoven  with  its  history.  Baron 
von  HHmboIdt,  the  celebrated  Sonth  American  traveller, 
was  the  first  to  set  before  the  world  its  trae  character. 
He  passed  seventeen  months  in  the  Andes,  the  native 
mountains  of  the  condor;  he  saw  the  bird  daily;  he  shot 
manj  specimens;  and  he  is  satisfied  that  in  general  their 
average  size  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  largest  Euro- 
pean vultures.  The  authentic  history  of  the  condor  is, 
however,  still  full  of  interest.  The  eagle  builds  "  his  aery 
on  the  mountain  top ;"  but  the  elevation  at  which  the 
eagle  lives  is  far  inferior  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
where  the  condor  has  his  abiding  place.  At  the 
extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  where  all  other  animals 
perish,  the  condor  prefers  to  dwell,  inhaling  an  atmo- 
sphere so  highly  rarefied  that  almost  every  other  crea- 
ture would  perish  in  it.  From  these  immense  eleva- 
tions tlii^  wonderful  bird  soars  still  higher  up  far  above 
the  clouds;  and  thence,  with  an  almost  unlimited  range 
of  sight,  he  surveys  the  earth.  Scenting  some  carcass 
upon  which  he  may  banquet,  he  descends  into  the  plains; 
and  there  he  gorges  himself  with  a  voracity  almost 
without  example.  Captain  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes, 
has  given  an  example  of  this  habit  of  the  condor: 
— **  In  riding  along  the  plain  I  passed  a  dead  horse, 


find  on  the  sea-coast,  except  when  the  tempest 
drives  in  some  great  fish,  obliges  the  condor 
to  continue  there  but  a  short  time.  They 
usually  come  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  stay  there  all  night,  and  fly  back  in 
the  morning." 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper 
to  America  only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  described  by  the  naturalists  of  other 
countries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great  bird 
called  the  Bock,  described  Jt)y  Arabian  writers, 
and  so  much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a 
species  of  the  condor.  The  great  bird  of  Tar- 
nassar,  in  the  East  Indies,  that  is  larger  than 
the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal, 
that  carries  off  children,  are  probably  no  other 
than  the  bird  we  have  been  describing.  Russia, 
Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland  and  Grermany, 
are  said  to  have  known  this  animal.  A  bird 
of  this  kind  was  shot  in  France,  that  weighed 
eighteen  pounds,  and  was  said  to  be  eighteen 
feet  across  the  wings;  however,  one  of  the 
quills  was  described  only  as  being  larger  than 
that  of  a  swan;  so  that,  probably,  the  breadth 
of  the  wings  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
since  a  bird  so  large  would  have  the  quills 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  those  of  a  swan. 
However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
mankind.  In  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  where 
it  is  chiefly  seen,  men  seldom  venture  to  tmvel. 
Those  wild  regions  are  very  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  inspire  a  secret  horror:  broken  pre- 
cipices— ^prowling  panthers — forests  only  vocal 
with  the  hissing  of  serpents— and  mountains 
rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the  condor,  the 
only  bird  that  ventures  to  make  its  residence 
in  those  deserted  situations.^ 


about  which  were  forty  or  fifty  condors :  many  of  them 
were  gorged  and  unable  to  fly;  several  were  standing 
on  the  ground  devouring  the  carcass — the  rest  hovering 
above  it.  I  rode  within  twenty  yards  of  them :  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  birds  was  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  gi-ound  and  the  other  on  the  horse*s  body."  He 
adds  that  one  of  his  party  had  also  ridden  up  to  the  dead 
horse;  and  as  one  of  these  enormous  birds  flew  about 
fifty  yards  off,  and  was  unable  to  go  any  farther,  he  rode 
up  to  him,  and  then,  jumping  Off  his  horse,  seized  him 
by  the  neck.  The  man,  who  was  a  Cornish  miner,  said 
he  had  never  had  such  a  battle  in  his  life,  although  he 
was  at  last  the  conqueror. 

The  condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon  dead  or 
putrefying  flesh;  he  attacks  and  destroys  middling-sized 
or  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  very 
common  to  see  the  cattle  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Andes, 
suffering  from  the  severe  wounds  inflicted  by  these  rapa- 
cious birds.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever 
attacked  the  human  race.  When  Humboldt*  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Bonpland,  was  collecting  plants 
near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  they  were  daily  in 
company  with  several  condors,  which  would  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  quite  closely  approached  without  exhibiting; 
signs  of  alarm,  though  they  never  showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  act  offensively.     They  were  not  accused  by  the 
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iards  themselves  seem  to  drend  its  depreda- 
tiuns  ;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
its  carrying  off  their  children. 

Mr  htrongy  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  he  was 
sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty, 
third  degree  of  south  latitude, observed  a  bird 
sitting  upon  a  high  ciiff  near  the  shore,  which 
some  of  the  ship's  company  shot  with  a  leaden 
bullet  and  killed.  They  were  greatly  sur- 
orised  when  they  beheld  its  magnitude  ;  for 
wiien  the  wings  were  extended,  they  measured 
thirteen  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One 
of  the  quills  was  two  feet  four  inches  long ; 
and  the  barrel  or  hollow  part»  was  six  inches 
and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

We  have  a  still  more  circumstantial  account 
of  this  amazing  bird,  by  P.  Fenille,  the  only 
traveller  who  has  accurately  described  it:  *'  In 
the  valley  of  Ilo,  in  Peru,  I  discovered  a  con- 
dor perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me  :  I  ap- 
proached within  gun-shot,  and  fired  ;  but  as 
my  piece  was  only  charged  with  swan-shot, 
the  lead  was  not  able  sufficiently  to  pierce  the 
bird's  feathers.  I  perceived  however,  by  its 
manner  of  fiying,  that  it  was  wounded  ;  and 
it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  it 
flew  to  another  rock,  about  ^ve  hundred  yards 
distant  on  the  sea. shore.  I  therefore  charged 
again  with  ball,  and  hit  the  bird  under  the 
throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I  accordingly 
ran  np  to  seize  it ;  but  even  in  death  it  was 
terrible^  and  defended  itself  upon  its  back  with 
its  claws  extended  against  me,  so  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it  Had  it 
not  been  mortally  wounded,  I  should  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it ;  but  I  at 
last  dragged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  seamen,  I  carried 
it  to  my  tent  to  make  a  coloured  drawing. 

''  The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  measured 
very  exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches 
(English)  from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers, 
lUat  were  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  were 
two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  thickness  of 
the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body  ;  the  length  about  four  inches  ;  the  point 
Looked  downwards,  and  white  at  its  extrem. 
ity  ;  the  other  part  was  of  a  jet  black.  A  short 
down  of  a  brown  colour,  covered  the  head  ;  the 
eyes  were  black,  and  surrounded  with  a  circle 
of  reddish  brown.  The  feathers  on  the  breast, 
neck,   and  wings,  were  of  a  light   brown ; 

laiit  family  to  which  it  belongs,  agreeing  with  the' 
gcouiiie  eagles  of  the  old  world  in  most  points  of  its 
.ecner&l  structure,  and  more  paiticularly  in  its  length- 
ened wings  and  feathered  legs,  but  differing  from  them 
in  the  character  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  This 
form  is  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  where 
it  appears  exclusively  to  occupy  the  plaice  of  the  even- 
Uiled  species  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  group,  none 
of  vrUU'h  have  hilherto  been  detected  on  any  part  of  the 
Auatr&libn  coast. 


those  on  the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its 
thighs  were  covered  with  brown  feathers  to 
the  knee.  The  thigh-bone  was  ten  inches 
long  ;  the  leg  five  inches  ;  the  toes  were  three 
before,  and  one  behind  :  that  behind  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  :  and  the  claw  with  which  it 
was  armed  was  black,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  other  claws  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  legs  were  covered  with  black 
scales,  as  also  the  toes.;  but  in  these  the  scales 
were  larger. 

''  Tiiese  birds  usually  keep  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  find  their  prey  :  they  never 
descend  to  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  for,  as  they  are  very  sensible  of  cold, 
they  go  there  for  greater  warmtli.  Though 
these  mountains  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  cold  is  often  very  severe  ;  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  they  are  covered  with  snow,  but 
particularly  in  winter. 

'*  The  little  nourishment  which  these  birds 
find  on  the  sea-coast,  except  when  the  tempest 
drives  in  some  great  fish,  obliges  the  condor 
to  continue  there  but  a  short  time.  They 
usually  come  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  of 
evening  ;  stay  there  all  night  and  ny  back  in 
the  morning." 

It  is  doobted  whether  this  animal  be  proper 
to  America  only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  described  by  the  naturalists  of  other 
countries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great  bird 
called  the  Rock,  described  by  Arabian  writers, 
and  so  much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a 
species  of  the  condor.  The  great  bird  of  Tar- 
nassar,  in  the  East  Indies,  that  is  larger  than 
the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal, 
that  carries  off  children,  are  probably  no  other 
than  the  bird  we  h^vebeen  describing.  Russia, 
Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
are  said  to  have  known  this  animal.  A  bird 
of  this  kind  was  shot  in  France,  that  weighed 
eighteen  pounds,  and  was  said  to  be  eighteen 
feet  across  the  wings  ;  however,  one  of  the 
quills  was  described  only  as  being  larger  than 
that  of  a  swan  ;  so  that,  probably,  the  breadth 
of  the  wings  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
since  a  bird  so  large  would  have  the  quills 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  those  of  a  swan. 
However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  that  it 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  6i 
mankind.  In  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  where 
it  is  chiefly  seen,  men  seldom  venture  to  travel. 
Those  wild  regions  are  very  sufficient  of  them- 
selves  to  inspire  a  secret  horror  :  broken  pre- 
cipices — prowling  panthers — forests  only 
vocal  with  the  hissing  of  serpents  —  and 
mountains  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make 
its  residence  in  those  deserted  situations.' 

^  The  preceding  ^apter  shoxss  how  much  igiiuranne 
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CHAP.   IV. 


OF  THB  VULTUBIfi  AWD  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

The  first  rank  in  the  description  of  birds 
has  been  given  to  the  eagle ;  not  because  it 
is  stronger  or  larger  than  the  vulture,  but 
because  it  is  more  generous  and  bold.  The 
eagle,  unless  pressed  by  famine,  will  not  stoop 
to  carrion ;  and  never  devours  but  what  he 
has  earned  by  his  own  pursuit  The  vulture, 
on  the  contrary,  is  indelicately  voracious ;  and 
seldom  attacks  living  animals  when  it  can  be 
supplied  with  the  dead.  The  eagle  meets 
and  singly  opposes  his  enemy;  the  vulture,  if 
it  expects  resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of  its 
kind,  and  basely  overpowers  its  prey  by  a 
cowardly  combination.  Putrefaction  and 
stench,  instead  of  deterring,  only  serves  to 
allure  them.  The  vulture  seems  among  birds 
what  the  jackal  and  hyesna  are  among  quad- 
rupeds, who  prey  upon  carcasses,  and  root  up 
the  dead. 

Vultures  may  be  easily  dbtinguished  frum 


pnevftiled  regarding  the  condor  up  to  a  late  period,  and 
how  niuch  fable  was  interwoven  with  its  history.  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  South  American  traveller, 
was  the  first  to  set  before  the  world  its  true  character. 
He  passed  seventeen  months  in  the  Andes,  the  native 
mountains  of  the  condor;  he  saw  the  bird  daily;  he  shot 
many  specimens;  and  he  is  satisfied  that  in  general 
their  average  size  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  largest 
European  vultures.  The  authentic  histofy  of  the  condor 
is,  however,  still  full  of  interest  The  eagle  builds  **  his 
aery  on  the  mountain  top ; "  but  the  elevatioo  at  which 
the  eagle  lives  is  far  inferior  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  condor  has  his  abiding  place.  At 
the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  where  all  other  aiii. 
mals  perish,  the  condor  prefers  to  dwell,  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  so  highly  rarefied  that  almost  every  other 
creature  would  perish  in  it.  Fram  these  immense  ele. 
vations  this  wonderful  bird  soars  still  higher  up,  far 
above  the  clouds ;  afid  Uience,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  sight,  he  surveys  tlie  earth.  Scenting  some 
carcase  upon  which  he  may  banquet,  he  descends  into 
the  plains  ;  and  there  he  gorges  himself  witli  a  voracity 
almost  without  example.  Captain  Head,  in  hii  '  Kou*>h 
Notes,'  has  given  an  example  of  tliis  habit  of  the  condor: 
— "In  riding  along  the  plain  I  passed  a  dead  horse, 
about  which  were  forty  or  fifty  condors  :  many  of  them 
were  gorged  and  unable  to  fly ;  several  were  standing 
on  the  ground  devouring  the  carcase— -the  rest  hovering 
above  it.  I  rode  within  twenty  yards  of  Uiem  :  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  birds  was  standing  with  one  foot  on 
tlM  ground  and  the  other  on  the  hoi-se's  body."  He 
r  •  -hat  one  of  his  party  had  also  ridden  up  to  the  dead 
horse ;  and  as  one  of  these  enormous  birds  flew  about 
fifty  yards  ofT,  and  was  unable  to  go  any  farther,  he  rode 
up  to  him,  and  then,  jumping  ofl'  his  horse,  seized  him 
by  tlie  neck.  The  man,  who  was  a  Cornish  miner,  said 
he  had  never  had  such  a  battle  in  his  life,  although  he 
was  ai  kst  the  conqueror. 

The  condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon  dead  or 
putrefying  flesh  ;  he  attacks  and  destroys  deer,  vicunas, 
and  other  roiJdiling.slzed  or  small  quadrupeds.  It  is 
Sdid,  also^  to  be  v^iy  common  to  see  the  cattle  of  the 


all  those  of  the  easle  kind,  by  the  nakedness 
of  their  heads  and  necks,  which  are  without 
feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a  very  slight 
down,  or  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Their  eyes 
are  more  prominent ;  those  of  tl)e  ea^le  being 
buried  more  in  the  socket.  Tiieir  claws  are 
shorter,  and  less  hooked.  The  inside  of  the 
wing  is  covered  with  a  thick  down,  which  is 
different  in  them  from  all  other  birds  of  prey. 
Their  attitude  is  not  so  upright  as  that  of  the 
eagle ;  and  their  flight  is  more  difficult  and 
hea7y. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the 
ash-coloured,  and  the  brown  vulture,  which 
are  inhabitants  of  Europe;  the  spotted  and 
the  black  vulture  of  Egypt ;  the  bearded  vuU 
ture;  the  Brazilian  vulture,  and  the  king  of 
the  vultures,  of  South  America.     They    all 


Indians,  on  the  Andes,  suflering  from  the  severe  wounds 
inflicted  by  these  rapacious  birds.  It  does  not  appev 
that  they  have  ever  attacked  the  human  race.  When 
Humboldt,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  was 
collecting  plants  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  siiow. 
they  were  daily  in  company  with  several  condors  which 
would  sufler  themselves  to  be  quite  closely  approached 
without  exhibiting  signs  of  alarm,  though  they  never 
showed  any  disposition  to  act  oflensively.  I'hey  were 
not  accused  by  the  Indians  of  ever  carrying  offchiklren, 
though  frequent  opportunities  were  presented,  bad  they 
been  so  disposetl.  Humboldt  believes  that  no  authenti- 
cated case  can  be  produced,  in  which  the  lammergeyer 
(or  bearded  vulture)  of  the  Alps  ever  carried  off  a  child, 
though  so  currently  accused  of  sueh  theft;  but  that  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  has  led  to  the  belief  of  iU  actual 
existence. 

The  condor  is  not  known  to  build  a  nest,  but  is  said 
to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  naked  rocks.  When  hatched, 
the  female  is  said  to  remain  with  the  young  for  a  whole 
year  in  order  to  provide  them  with  fcNxl^  and  to  teach 
them  to  supply  themselves.  In  relation  to  all  these 
points,  satisfactory  information  still  remains  to  be  pro 
ctired. 

Humboldt  saw  the  condor  only  in  new  Grenada, 
Quito,  and  Peru;  but  was  informed  that  it  follows  tlie 
chain  of  the  Andes,  from  the  equator  to  the  seventh 
degree  of  north  latitude,  into  the  province  of  Antioquia. 
Inhere  is  now  no  doubt,  says  the  Encyclopsedia  Ameri- 
cana, of  its  appealing  even  in  Mexico,  and  the  south. 
western  territoir  of  llie  United  States. 

The  habits  of  the  condor  parUke  of  the  bold  ferocity 
of  the  eagle,  and  of  the  di«:gusting  filthiness  of  the  vul- 
ture. Although,  like  the  latter,  it  appears  to  prefer  tlie 
dtead  carcass,  it  frequently  makes  war  upon  a  living 
prey ;  but  the  gripe  of  its  talons  is  not  suflicienily  firm 
to  enable  it  to  carry  ofl' its  victim  through  the  air.  Two 
of  these  birds,  acting  in  conceit,  will  frequently  attack  a 
puma,  a  llama,  a  calf,  or  even  a  full  grown  cow.  They 
will  pui-sue  the  poor  animal  with  unwearied  pertinacity, 
lacerating  it  incessantly  with  their  beaks  and  talons, 
until  it  falls  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood. 
Then,  having  first  seized  upon  its  tongue,  they  proceed 
to  tear  out  its  eyes,  and  commence  their  feast  with  these 
favourite  morsels.  The  intestines  form  the  second 
course  of  their  banquet,  which  is  usually  continued  until 
the  birds  have  gorged  themselves  so  fully  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  using  their  wings  in  flight.  The 
Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  tliis  eflect  ot 
their  voracity,  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  it  to  account 
for  their  amusement  in  the  diase.     For  this  puipose 
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•ffreo  in  their  nature  ;  being  equally  indolent, 
yet  rapacious  and  unclean.' 

The  oouDKN  WLTURB  seems  to  be  the  fore- 
most of  the  kind  ;  and  is,  in  many  things,  like 


tbej  expose  the  dead  body  of  a  horse  or  a  cow,  by  which 
wine  of  the  condors,  which  are  generally  hovering  in 
tbe  air  in  search  of  food,  are  speedily  attracted.  As 
soon  as  the  birds  have  glutted  themselves  on  the  carcass, 
tjie  Indians  make  their  appearance,  armed  with  the 
lasso^  and  the  condors,  being  unable  to  escape  by  flight, 
are  pursued  and  caught  by  means  of  these  singular 
weapons  with  the  greatest  certainty.  This  sport  is  a 
peculiar  favourite  in  the  country,  where  It  is  held  in 
a  degree   of  estimation  second  to  that  of  a   bull-fight 


the  golden  eagle,  but  larger  in  every  propor. 
tion.  From  the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the 
tail,  it  iaibur  feet  and  a  half;  and  to  the 
claws'  end,  forty-five  inches.     The  length  of 


>  The  {preat  family  of  vultures  is  extensively  spread 
Uironghout  the  globe,  but  especially  abounds  in  the  hotter 
iatitudesy  whers  their  utility  in  removing  carrion  and 
all  putrid  animal  substances,  from  the  fields,  the  viU^es, 
uid  erea  the  towns,  has  been  univeraally  acknowledged. 
As  we  recede  from  the  hotter  climes  to  the  more 
temperate  regions,  we  gradually  lose  the  presence  of  the 
vulturesy  till  at  length  the  boundaries  of  the  race  are 
passed.  Their  extreme  boundaries,  however,  are  more 
northerly,  or  rather  are  carried  out  more  nearly  to  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  globe  than  might  at  first  be  sus. 
peeled.  In  America  the  turkey  vulture  (eathartes  aura) 
ranges  £rom  Terra  del  Fuego  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
blade  vulture  {eatharte$  atratatut)  is  common  in  Caro- 
lina. Species  are  ibond  in  southern  and  central  Europe, 
without  reckoning  the  lammer-geyer  (^^p^tos  berbaHu) 
which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  timid,  in. 
dolentv  and  gluttonous  .vultures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fierce,  rapacicvn  eagles  on  the  other,  we  may  enumerate 
the  mtUmr  dnerem  and  the  griffon,  or  puUur  ftdmis, 
both  of  which  occur  in  the  mountain  chains  of  even  cen- 
tral Enrope,  and  are  tolerably  common  in  the  southern 
districts,  being  spread  over  most  parts  of  the  old  world. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  Egyptian  vulture,  or  Pharaoh's 
chicken  ln§aphrtm  percncpterue,) 

The  genus  neophron  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 

in  the  old  world  to  eathartet  in  the  new,  the  Egyptian 

vulture  closely  approximating  in  form,  habits,  and  re- 

latively  in  the  range  of  its  habitat  to  the  turkey  vulture. 

Of  the  vulture  of  the  old  world  the  Qgjrptian  vulture 

is  the  smallest;  it  is  however  one  of  the  most  numerous, 

and  especially  abounds  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  pro- 

vinees  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  it  has  even  been 

seen  in  Italy  and  Switzertend,  and  on  one  occasion  in 

England.     In  temperate  dimates,  birds  that  prey  on 

carrioo  are  less  necessary  as  scavengers  than  in  tropical 

countries,  where  flocks  of  vultures  collect  together  from 

distaooes  that  have  astonished  all  observers  by  whom  the 

circoittstanoe  is  recorded.     This  is  well  exemplifted  in 

two  spedes,  which  have  been  frequently  confounded,  the 

tttrlLey  buzard  and  the  black  vulture,  both  of  which  are 

looked  upon  as  so  useful  in  several  of  the  States  both  vf 

North  and  South  America^  that  there  is  a  considerable 

penal^  for  Idlling  them.    The  former  bird,  indeed,  as 

,        we  learn  from  M.  Descourtilx,  is,  at  Charleston,  com. 

manly  called  by  the  name  otjhe  pound*,  from  the  amount 

of  this  penalty.     "  These  birds,"  he  adds,  '<  are  thus 

respected  for  the  actual  services  which  they  render  in 

removing  from  the  city  and  its  vicinity  all  dead  animals 

and  other  garbage  upon  which  they  exclusively  feed. 

Hence,  if  even  a  chicken  die,  it  is  not  long  before  its 

bones  are  picked  dean.    The  vultures  are  occupied  the 

whole  day  in  making  their  rounds  to  discover  carrion 

and  ofial,  and  coming  down  in  legions,  they  mutually 

contend  for  the  prey,  which' instantly  dis^pears.    They 

are  so  familiar  that  they  may  easily  be  knocked  down 

with  a  stick.  I  had  a  gr^  desire  to  procure  a  specimen 

In  this  way ;  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  pay  five  louis^'  or 
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of  penalty."  **  The  great  number  of  these  birds"  (tk$ 
black  vuiturOf)  says  Ulloa,  "  found  in  such  hot  dimates, 
is  an  excellent  provision  of  natiuv;  as  otherwise  the 
putrifaction  caused  by  the  constant  and  excessive  heat 
would  render  the  air  insupportable  to  human  life.  These 
birds  are  familiar  in  Carthagena;  the  tops  of  the  houses 
are  covered  with  them:  it  is  they  who  cleanse  the  city 
of  all  its  animal  impurities.  There  are  few  animals 
killed  whereof  they  do  not  obtain  the  offiils  ;  and  when 
this  food  is  wanting,  they  have  recourse  to  other  gar- 
bage. Their  sense  of  smelling  is  so  acute,  that  it  en^ 
ables  them  to  trace  carrion  at  the  distance  of  three  oi 
four  leagues;  which  they  do  not  abandon  till  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  the  skeleton."  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  same  bird  is  by  Wilson  : — 

**  A  horae  had  dropped  down  in  the  street  in  convul- 
sionsy  and  dying,  it  was  dragged  out  to  Hampstead  and 
skinned.  The  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  around  it  was 
bUck  with  carrion  crows ;  many  sat  on  the  tops  of  sheds, 
fences,  and  houses  within  sight;  sixty  or  eighty  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  small  run.  I  counted  at  one  time  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  but  I  believe  there  were 
more,  besides  several  in  the  air  over  my  head  and  at  a 
distance.  I  ventured  cautiously  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  carcass,  where  three  or  four  dogs  and  twenty  or  thirty 
vultures  were  busily  tearing  and  devouring.  Seeing 
them  take  no  notice  I  ventured  nearer,  till  I  was  within 
ten  yards,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  Still  they  paid 
little  attention  to  me.  The  dogs  being  sometimes  acci- 
dentally  flapped  with  the  wings  of  the  vultures,  would 
growl  and  snap  at  them,  which  would  occasion  them  to 
spring  up  for  a  moment,  but  they  immediately  gathered 
in  agam.  I  remarked  that  the  vultures  frequently  at. 
tack  each  other,  fighting  with  their  claws  or  heels, 
striking  like  a  cock,  with  open  wings,  and  fixing  their 
daws  in  each  other's  head.  The  females,  and  I  believe 
the  males  likewise,  made  a  hissing  sound,  with  open 
mouth,  exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  thrusting  a 
red-hot  poker  into  water;  and  frequently  a  snuffling, 
like  a  dog  clearing  his  nostrils,  as,  I  suppose,  they  were 
theirs.  On  observing  that  they  did  not  heed  me,  I  stde 
so  dose  that  my  feet  were  within  one  yard  of  the  horse's 
legs,  and  again  sat  down.  They  all  slid  aloof  a  few 
feet ;  but  seeing  me  quiet,  they  soon  returned  as  before. 
As  they  were  oiften  disturbed  iy  the  dogs,  I  ordered  the' 
latter  home:  my  voice  gave  no  alarm  to  the  vultures. 
As  soon  as  the  does  departed,  the  vultures  crowded  in 
such  numbers,  that  I  counted  at  one  time  thirty-seven- 
on  and  around  the  carcass,  with  several  within ;  so  that 
scarcely  an  inch  of  it  was  visible.  Sometimes  one  would 
come  out  with  a  large  piece  of  the  entrails,  which  in  a 
moment  was  surrounded  by  several  othere,  who  tore  it 
in  fragments^  and  it  soon  disappeared.  They  kept  up  the 
hissing  occasionally.  Some  of  them  having  their  whole 
legs  saA  heads  covered  with  blood  presented  a  most  savage 
aspect.  Still,  as  the  dogs  advanced,  I  would  order  them 
away,  which  seemed  to  gratify  the  vultures;  and  one 
would  pursue  another  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ^^t 
where   I   was  sitting.      Sometimes  I   observei  u 

stretching  their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  press 
the' food  downwards."  The  black  vulture  appears  to  be 
the  same  bird  which  is  described  by  Acosta,  under  the 
name  of  pauUamet,  As  be  tells  us,  **  they  have  a  sur. 
prising  agility  and  a  piercing  eye,  and  are  very  useful 
for  clearing  cities,  not  suflfering  the  least  vestii^tf  6f  car 
rion  or  putrid  matter  to  remain.  They  spend  the  night 
upon  trees  and  rocks,  and  resort  to  the  towns  in  the 
morning,  perching  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  build- 
ings, whence  they  look  out  for  their  plunder." 
F 
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the  upper  mandible  is  almost  seven  inches ; 
and  the  tali  twenty-seven  in  length.  .  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are 
of  a  red  colour ;  but  on  the  tail  it  is  more 
faint,  and  deeper  near  the  head.  The  feathers 
are  black  on  the  back  ;  and  on  the  wings  and 
tail  of  a  yellowish  brown.  Others  of  the  kind 
differ  from  this  in  colour  and  dimensions  ;  but 
they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  their  naked 
heads,  and  beak,  straight  in  the  beginning, 
but  hooking  at  the  point 

They  are  still  more  strongly"  marked  by 
their  nature,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is 
cruel,  unclean,  and  indolent.  Their  sense  of 
smelling,  however,  is  amazingly  great ;  and 
Natu^,  for  this  purpose,  has  given  them  two 
large  apertures  or  nostrils  without,  and  an  ex- 
tensive olfactory  membrane  within.^     Their 


Tn  the  plates  we  haYe  given  repreisntatlons  of  seTeral 
voltures.  Fig.  1.  plate  XV.  represente  the  Griflbn  Vul- 
ture, eoe  of  the  largest  Mids  of  prey  Af  the  old  contin. 
ent,  measuring  from  Sf  to  4  feet  in  length.  It  inhabiti 
the  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Fig.  I. 
plate  XV  I.  represents  the  King  of  the  vultures,  described 
in  the  text.  Fig.  9.  represents  the  Bearded  Vulture,  a 
bird  which  seems  to  form  a  link  betvreen  the  Tulture  and 
the  eagle,  as  it  seeks  living  prey  as  well  as  carrion.  It 
is  the  Lemmergeyer  of  the  Swiss  sod  German  Alps,  and 
the  largest  European  bird  of  prey,  measuring  upwards 
of  four  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and  nine  or  ten  in  the  ex-, 
panse  of  its  winga.  Fig.  8.  same  plate,  represents  the 
Secretai-y  Vulture,  to  called  from  the  pen-like  appendage 
behind  the  ear. 

>  Is  it  by  the  powers  of  sight  or  of  smell  that  these 
birds,  alar  off  in  the  air  above,or  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  are  thus  led  to  their  booty?  This  is  a  question 
not  yet  settled.  The  ancient  classic  writers  teem  with 
passages  attributing  to  the  vulture  a  keen  and  discriml. 
nating  scent;  and  certainly  the  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  this  sense  wrndd  seem  to  favour  the  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  Mr  Waterton  and  others,  but 
which  Mr  Audubon  considers  to  be  erroneous.  This 
latter  observer  of  Nature  maintains  that  It  is  by  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  sight  that  the  vulture  perceives  his 
prey,  and  Le  Vaillant  explains  the  cireomrtance  upon 
the  same  theory.  "  Desirous,"  he  says,  **  of  observing 
how  so  great  a  number  of  vultures  could  congregate  to. 
gether  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  J  conceded  myself 
one  day  in  a  thicket,  after  having  killed  a  large  gaseUe, 
which  I  left  upon  the  spot.  •  In  an  instant  a  number  of 
ravens  made  their  appearance,  fluttering  about  the  ani- 
mal, and  making  a  great  creaking.  In  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  these  birds  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  kites  and  bunards';  and  immediatelr  afterwards  I 
perceived,  on  relsing  my  head,  a  flight  of  birds  at  a  pro- 
digious height,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  their  des- 
cent. These  I  soon  recognised  to  be  vultures,  which 
seemed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  escape  from  a  ca- 
vern in  the  sky.  The  first  comers  fell  immediately  upon 
the  gazelle,  but  I  did  not  allow  them  time  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  I  left  my  concealment,  and  they  betook  them- 
selves slowly  and  heavily  to  flight,  rejoiidog  their  com- 
rades,  whose  numbers  seemed  to  Increase.  They  seemed 
almost  to  precipitate  themselfes  from  the  clouds  to  share 
the  spoil,  but  my  presence  caused  them  speedily  to  dis- 
appear. 

Thb  Sociablb  YwnntM  {Vultur  mricalarit).  This  is 
a  gigantic  species  of  Vulture,  inhabiting  the  greater  part 
of  Ajfrica,  and  said  also  to  be  found  in  Greece.    In  siae  it  is 


intestines  are  formed  differently  from  those  of 
the  eagle  kind  ;  ioi  they  partake  more  of  the 
formation  of  such  birds  as  live  upon  grain. 
They  have  both  a  crop  and  a  stomach  ;  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gizzard,  from 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  muscles  of  which 
it  is  composed.  In  fact,  they  seem  adapted 
inwardly,  not  only  for  being  carnivorous,  but 
to  eat  corn  or  whatsoever  of  that  kind  comes 
in  the  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  but  too  well  known  on  the 
western  continent,  is  totally  unknown  in  £ng. 
land.  In  Egypt,  Arabia^  and  many  other 
kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Asia,  vultures  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  The  inside  down 
of  their  wing  is  converted  into  a  very  warm 
and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  Asiatic  markets. 

Indeed,  in  Egypt,  this  bird  seems  to  be  of 
singular  service.  There  are  great  flocks  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo, 
which  no  person  is  permitted  to  destroy.  The 
service  they  render  the  inhabitants  is  the  de. 
vouring  of  all  the  carrion  and  filth  of  that 
great  city ;  which  might  otherwise  tend  to 
corrupt  and  putrefy  the  air.  They  are  com. 
monly  seen  in  company  with  the  wild  dogs  of 
the  country,  tearing  a  carcase  very  deliberate 
ly  together.  This  old  association  produced 
no  quarrels*;  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  seem 
to  live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  harmony 
subsists  between  them.  The  wonder  is  still 
the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely  rapacious, 
and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree ;  probably  having  no  great  plenty  even 
of  the  wretched  food  on  which  they  subsist. 

In  America  they  lead  a  life  somewhat  si. 
milar^  Wherever  the  hunters,  who  there 
only  pursue  beasts  for  the  skins,  are  found  to 
go,  these  birds  are  seen  to  pursue  them.  They 
still  keep  hovering  at  a  little  distance ;  and 


equal  to  the  condor,  and  measuns  upwards  of  ten  feet 
across  the  eKponded  winga.  It  has  been  dbeerred  of  this 
hiid  that  it  is  a  ftc  machine  for  ckaring  the  soil  of  Africa 
from  the  putrid  bodies  of  elephant^  hippopotami,  rhin- 
ooeroses,  and  giiaffea.  It  haunta  the  oavems  of  rocks; 
thoM  its  night  is  passed,  and  then  among  the  lofty  eng% 
it  letiTCs  to  repoee  when  it  has  sated  iU  appetite.  The  tail 
is  worn  down  by  friction  against  the  rocks,  and  (qt  the  aoil 
of  the  plaku^  in  oonscquenoe  of  its  labodous  effons  to  raise 
itself  into  the  air.  It  is  only  by  an  estraordinary  exertion 
of  muscular  strength  that  the  bird  is  able  to  dear  the  earth, 
bat  when  onee  on  the  wing  it  sustains  itself  with  ease,  and 
its  flight  is  ezeeediugly  grand  and  peweiftiL  It  rises  higher 
and  higher,  until  iU  enormous  bulk  is  lost  to  human  sight; 
but  from  this  altitade  it  appears  to  look  with  telescopic 
vision  to  the  plains  below,  and  no  sooner  does  an  animal  sink 
exhausted  to  the  earth,  than  the  vulture  descends  upon 
it  like  an  anow,  and  feeds  upon  the  carcase  until  he  is 
fullf^rged  and  unable  to  resume  his  flight  The  descent 
of  one  Tulture  is  a  signal  to  others,  and  the  carcase  is  soon 
eoTered  with  them.    Plate  li.  flg.  2. 
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when  they  see  the  beast  flayed  and  abandoned, 
they  call  out  to  each  other,  pour  down  upon 
the  carcase,  and,  in  an  instant,  pick  its  bones 
as  bare  and  clean  as  if  they  had  been  scraped 
by  a  knife. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa,  they 
seem  to  discover  a  still  greater  share  of  dexte- 
rity in  their  methods  of  carving.  "  I  have," 
says  Kolben, ''  been  often  a  spectator  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  anatomiEed  a  dead 
body :  I  say  anatomized ;  for  no  artist  in  the 
world  could  have  done  it  more  cleanly.  They 
have  a  wonderful  method  of  separating  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  yet  leaving  the  skiy 
quite  entire.  Upon  coming  near  the  carcass, 
one  would  not  suppose  it  thus  deprived  of  its 
internal  substance,  till  he  began  to  examine  it 
more  closely ;  he  tiien  finds  it,  literally  speak, 
ing,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  Their  man- 
ner  of  performing  the  operation  is  this  :  they 
first  make  an  opening  in  the  belly  of  the  ani- 
Dial,  from  whence  they  pluck  out,  and  gree. 
dily  deyour,  the  entrads  s  then  entering  into 
the  hollow  which  tiiey  have  made,  they  sepa- 
rate the  flesh  from  the  bones,  vrithout  ever 
tOQchmg  the  skin.  It  often  happens  that  an 
ox  retummg  home  alone  to  its  stall  from  the 
p/ougb,  lies  down  by  the  way ;  it  is  then,  if 
the  yuitures  perceive  it,  that  Uiey  fall  with 
fury  down,  and  inevitably  devour  the  unfortu- 
nate  animal.  They  sometimes  attack  them 
grazing  in  the  fields ;  and  then  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  more,  make  their  attack  all  at 
once  and  ti^ether." 

"  They  are  attracted  by  carrwn,"  says  Ca- 
tesby,  **  from  a  yery  great  distance.  It  is 
pleasant  to  behold  them,  when  they  are  thus 
eating  and  disputin^r  for  their  prey.  An 
eagle  generally  presides  at  these  entertain, 
ments,  and  makes  them  all  keep  their  distance 
till  he  has  done.  They  then  fall  to  with  an 
excellent  appetite  ;  and  their  sense  of  smell- 
ing is  8Q  exquisite,  that  the  instant  a  carcass 
drops,  we  may  see  the  yaltures  floating  in  the 
air  from  all  quarters,  and  come  sousing  on 
their  prey."  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
they  eat  nothing  that  has  life ;  but  this  is  only 
when  they  are  not  able  ;  lor  when  they  come 
at  lambs,  they  show  no  mercy ;  and  serpents 
are  their  ordinary  food.  The  manner  of  those 
birds  is  to  perch  themselves,  several  together, 
on  the  old  pine  and  cypress-trees  ;  where  they 
continue  all  the  morning,  for  several  hours, 
with  their  wings  unfolded  ;  nor  are  they  fear- 
al  of  danger,  but  suffer 'people  to  approach 
Hem  yery  near,  particularly  when  they  are 
ating. 

The  sloth,  the  filth,  and  the  voraciousness, 
of  these  birds,  almost  exceeds  credibility.  In 
the  Brazils,  where  they  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  when  they  light  upon  a'  carcass, 
which  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  ease, 


they  so  gorge  themselves  that  they  are  unable 
to  fly  ;  but  keep  hopping  along  when  they  are 
pursued.  At  all  times,  they  are  a  bird  of 
slow  flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raise  them- 
selves  from  the  ground  ;  but  when  they  have 
over.fed,  they  are  then  utterly  helpless ;  but 
they  soon  zet  rid  of  their  burden ;  for  they 
have  a  method  of  vomiting  up  what  they  have 
eaten,  and  then  they  fly  ofi"  with  greater  faci- 
hty. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  hostilities  between  animals  that  are  thus 
hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all  creatures,  the  two 
most  at  enmity  is  the  vulture  of  Brazil  and 
the  crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible  am. . 
phibious  creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that 
part  of  the  world  grows  to  the  size  of  twenty- 
seven  feet,  lays  its  egga,  to  the  number  of  one 
or  two  hundred,  in  the  sands,  on  the  side  of 
the  riyer,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  For  this  purpose,  she  takes 
every  precaution  to  hide  from  all  other  ani- 
mals the  place  where  she  deposits  her  burden : 
in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  vultures,  or  gali- 
nassos,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them,  sit  silent 
and  unseen  in  the  branches  of  some  neighbour- 
ing forest,  and  yiew  the  crocodile's  operations, 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  succeeding 
plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the  croco- 
dile has  laid  the  whole  number  of  her  eggs,  till 
she  has  covered  them  carefully  under  the  sand, 
and  until  she  is  retired  from  them  to  a  conve- 
nient  distance.  Then,  all  together  enoonra. 
ging  each  other  with  cries,  £ey  pour  down 
upon  the  nest,  hook  up  the  sand  in  a  moment, 
lay  the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole 
brood  without  remorse.  Wretched  as  is  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  yet  men,  perhaps  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  have  been  tempted  to  taste 
it  Nothing  can  be  more  lean,  stringy,  nau- 
seous, and  unsayoury.  It  is  in  vam  that, 
when  killed,  the  rump  has  been  cut  off ;  in 
yain  the  body  has  been  washed,  and  spices 
used  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour;  it 
still  smells  and  tastes  of  the  carrion  by  which 
it  was  nourished,  and  sends  forth  a  stench  that 
is  insupportable. 

These  birds,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  usu. 
ally  lay  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  proauce  but 
once  a  year.  They  make  their  nests  in  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  and  in  places  so  remote,  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  them.  Those  in  our  nart  of  the 
world  chiefly  reside  in  the  places  vniere  they 
breed,  and  seldom  come  down  into  the  plains, 
except  when  the  snow  and  ice>  in  the  native 
retreats,  has  banished  all  living  animals  but 
themselves:  they  then  come  from  their  heights, 
and  brave  the  perils  they  must  encounter  hi  a 
more  cultivated  region.  As  carrion  is  not 
found,  at  those  seasons,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  sufficiently  remote  from  man  to  sustain 
them,  they  prey  upon  rabbits,  hares,  serpents, 
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and  whatever  small  gamo  they  can  overtake 
or  overpower. 

Sach  are  the  manners  cf  this  bird  in  gene- 
ral ;  bat  there  is  one  of  the  kind,  called  the 
king  of  the  vultures,  (See  Plate  XVI.  fig.  I.) 
which  from  its  extraordinary  figure,  deserves 
a  separate  description.  This  bird  is  a  native 
of  America,  and  not  of  the  East  Indies,  as 
those  who  make  a  trade  of  showing  birds 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  This  bird  is 
larger  than  a  turkey-cock ;  but  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  odd  formation  of  the  skin  of 
the  head  and  neck,  which  is  bare.  This  skin 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  an 
orange  colour ;  from  whence  it  stretches  on 
each  side  to  the  head ;  from  thence  it  proceeds, 
like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either 
Bide,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  red  skin,  of  a 
scarlet  colour ;  and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  pearl.  The  head  and  neck  are  with- 
out  feathers,  covered  with  a  flesh-coloured 
skin  on  the  upper  part,  a  fine  scatlet  behind 
the  head,  and  a  duskier  coloured  skin  before : 
farther  down,  behind  the  head,  arises  a  little 
tuft  of  black  down,  from  whence  issues  and 
extends  beneath  the  throat,  on  each  side,  a 
wrinkled  skin,  of  a  brownish  colour,  mixed 
with  blue,  and  reddish  behind  :  below,  upon 
the  naked  part  of  the  neck,  is  a  collar  formed 
by  soft  longish  feathers,  of  a  deep  ash-colour, 
which  surround  the  neck,  and  cover  the  breast 
before.  Into  this  collar  the  bird  sometimes 
withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and  sometimes  a 
part  of  its  head,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
withdrawn  the  neck  into  the  body.  Those 
marks  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  bird 
from  ail  others  of  the  vulture  kind;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  this  deformed  family ;  how- 
ever, neither  its  habits  nor  instincts  vary  from 
the' rest  of  the  tribe;  being,  like  them,  a  slow 
cowardly  .bird,  living. chiefly  upon  rats,  liz- 
ards, and  serpents ;  and  upon  carrion  or  ex 
crement,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  the  way 
The  flesh  b  so  bad,  that  even  savages  them- 
selves  cannot  abide  it 


CHAP.  Y. 

OF  THE  ftLLCOV  KIin>,  AND  ITS  AFFiniriBS. 

EvBRT  creature  becomes  more  important  in 
the  history  of  nature  in  proportion  as  it  is 
connected  with  man.  In  tins  view,  the 
smallest  vegetable,  or  the  most  seemingly 
contemptible  insect,  is  a  subject  more  deserv- 
ing attention  than  the  most  flourishing  tree, 
or  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation. 
In  this  view,  the  falcon  is  a  more  important 


animal  than  the  eagle  or  the  vulture;. and 
though  so  very  diminutive  in  the  comparison, 
is  notwithstanding,  from  its  connection  with 
our  pleasures,  a  much  more  interesting  object 
of  curiosity. 

The  amusement  of  hawking,  indeed,  is  now 
pretty  much  given  over  in  this  kingdom  ;  for 
as  every  country  refines,  as  its  enclosures  be- 
come higher  and  closer,  those  rural  sports  must 
consequently  decline,  in  which  the  game  is  to 
be  pursued  over  a  long  extent  of  country ;  and 
where,  while  every  thing  retards  the  pursuer 
below,  nothing  can  stop  the  object  of  his  pur. 
suit  above.' 

Falconry,  that  is  now  so  much  disused 
among  *U8,  was  the  principal  amusement  of 
our  ancestors.  A  person  of  rank  scarcely 
stirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand; 
which,  in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  no- 
bility. Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
when  he  went  on  a  most  important  embassy 
into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  bas-relief, 
as  embarking  with  a  bird  on  bis  fist,  and  a 
dog  under  his  arm.'  In  those  days  it  was 
thought  sufficient  for  noblemen's  sons  to  wind 
the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and 
leave  study  and  learning  to  the  ^children  of 
meaner  people.  Indeed,  this  diversion  was 
in  such  high  esteem  among  the  great  all  over 
Europe,  that  Frederic,  one  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  thought  it  not  beneath  him.  to  write 
a  treatise  upon  hawking. 

The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was 
very  great :  among  the  old  Welch  prince^i, 
the  king's  falconer  was  the  fourth  officer  in 
the  state  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  honours, 
he  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts 
of  beer  from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk 
and  neglect  his  duty.     In  the  reign  of  James 

*  The  introductioD  of  fire-arms  waa  the  main  cause  of 
the  decline  of  falconry.  We  still  think,  however,  that, 
as  a  field  sport,  hawking  must  have  been  much  more  in- 
teresting than  any  at  present  in  practice. 

*  The  aQCient  books  of  hawking  assign  to  the  different 
ranks  of  persons  the  sort  of  hawk  proper  to  be  used  by 
them;  and  they  are  placed  in  the  following  order: 

The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun,  for  an  em. 
peror. 

The  gyr-&lcon,  and  the  tercel  of  the  gyr-falcon  for  a 
king. 

The  fitlcon  gentle  and  the  tercel  gentle,  for  a  prince. 

The  falcon  of  the  rock,  for  a  duke. 

The  falcon  peregrine,  for  an  earl. 

The  bastard,  for  a  baron. 

The  sacre,  and  the  sacret,  for  a  knight 

The  lanere,  and  the  laneret,  for  an  eequira. 

The  marlyon,  for  a  lady. 

The  hobby,  for  a  young  man. 

The  goshawk,  for  a  yeomac. 

The  tercel,  for  a  poor  man. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  for  a  priest. 

The  musket  for  a  holy  water  clerk. 

The  kesterel,  for  a  knave  or  servant. 

And  this  list  includes,  I  presume,  the  greater  pari, 
if  not  all,  of  the  names  appertaining  to  the  birds  used 
in  hawking.— .StmftV  ^pifrU  and  PatHmct. 
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r.  Sir  ThnmaB  Monaon  is  said  to  have  given 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks  ;  and 
such  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  was 
made  felo^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
steal  a'  hawk.  To  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
person's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  together 
with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  imprisonment  was  re- 
duced to  three  months;  bat  the  offender  was 
to  lie  in  prison  till  he  got  security  for  his  good 
beliaviour  for  seven  years  farther.  In  the 
earlier  times  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little 
practised,  and  the  hawk  was  then  valuable, 
not  only  for  its  affording  diversion,  but  for  its 
procuring  delicacies  for  the  table,  that  could 
seldom  be  obtained  any  other  way. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  used  for 
this  purpose,  we  at  this  time  know  only  the 
names,  as  the  exact  species  are  so  ill  described, 
tbat  one  may  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  ano- 
ther. Of  those  in  use,  at  present,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries,,  are  the  eyr-falcon,  the 
falcon,  the  lanner,  the  sacre,  Uie  hobby,  the 
kestrel,  and  the  merlin.  These  are  called 
the  long- winged  haWks,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  goshawk,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the 
kite,  and  Uie  buzzard,  that  are  of  shorter 
wing,  and  either  too  slow,  too  cowardly,  too 
indolent,  or  too  obstinate,  to  be  serviceable  in 
contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field. ^ 


'The  Jer  PdUxm  (see  PUte  XV.  fig.  3.)  is  of  rory 
rune  oocnrrence  in  England.  It  is  known  in  the  nortlierD 
parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  tlie  Orkney  and  Shet. 
land  Isles.  Iceland  is  the  natiTO  coantry  of  this  species, 
from  wlience  arises  its  njtme  of  Islandkus.  It  was  from 
this  island  that  the  royal  falconries  of  Denmark  and 
other  northern  kingdoms  were  supplied  with  their  choio- 
jMt  casts  of  hawks.  It  breeds  in  the  highest  and  most 
inaccessible  rocks;  but  the  number  and  colour  of  the  eggi 
remain  as  yet  undescribed.  It  preys  upon  the  larger 
species  of  game  and  wild-fowl,  also  on  hares  and  other 
quadrupeds,  upon  which  it  precipitates  itself  with  ama>- 
ing  rapidity  and  force.  Its  usual  mode  of  hawking  is, 
if  possible,  to  out-soar  its  prey,  and  thence  to  dart  per- 
pendicularly upon  it. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  history  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  was  long  inTolved,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  error  of  earlier  writers,  in  considering  the  Fake 
Ptreffrinui  and  Faieo  CommmaUi,  with  its  enumerated 
varieties,  as  two  distinct  species.  Deficiency  of  obser- 
TEtion,  and  consequent  want  of  an  accurate  icnowledge 
of  the  various  changes  of  plumage  the  bird  undergoes  in 
its  progress  to  maturity,  naturally  led  to  this  efi*ect ;  and 
we  accordingly  find,  that  the  bird  hitherto  described  as 
the  Falce  Cemmunia,  the  type  of  the  supposed  species 
and  its  varieties,  must  have  been  originally  figured  from 
an  immature  specimen  of  the  Fako  Peregrimu.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  peregrine  falcon  is  rare,  and  is 
only  found  indigencns  in  rocky  or  mountainous  districts. 
The  llighlands  and  northern  isles  of  Scotland  appear  to 
be  the  situations  most  iSivourable  to  it,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  it  is  numerous  and  widely  diffused* 
The  most  inaccessible  situations  are  alwajrs  selected  for 
its  eyry,  and  its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  a  rock. 
It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  in  colour  very  similar  to  thos^ 
uf  the  kestrel,  but  considerably  larger.     The  flight  of 


The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  said, 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  peculiar 
length  of  their  wings,  which  reach  nearlv  as 
low  as  the  tail.  In  these,  the  first  quill  of 
the  wing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  second;  it 


this  species,  when  pursuing  its  quarry,  is  astonishingly 
rapid,  almost  beyond  credibility.  By  Montagu  it  has 
been  reckoned  at  160  miles  in  an  hour.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, an  expert  falconer,  estimated  the  flight  of  a  falcon, 
in  pursuit  of  a  snipe,  to  have  been  nine  miles  in  eleven 
minutes,  without  including  the  frequent  turns.  This 
sort  was  formerly'  much  used  in  falconry,  and  was  flown 
at  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  wild  ducks  and  herons.  In 
its  unreclaimed  state  it  preys  upon  the  difiereat  sorts  of 
game,  wiM  geese,  wild  ducks  and  pigeons. 

In  England,  the  Hobby  is  among  the  namber  of  those 
birds  that  are  named  polar  migrants  or  summer  periodi- 
cal visitants.  It  arrives  in  April,  and  after  performing 
the  office  of  incubation,  and  of  rearing  its  young,  leaves 
us,  for  warmer  latitudes,  in  October.  Wooded  and  in. 
closed  districts  appear  to  be  its  usual  haunts.  It  builds 
in  lofty  trees,  but  will  sometimes  save  itself  the  task  of 
constructing  a  nest,  by  taking  possession  of  the  deserted 
one  of  a  magpie  or  crow.  The  number  of  its  eggs  is 
commonly  four,  of  a  bluish-white,  with  olive-green  or 
yellowish-brown  blotches.  Its  favourite  game  is  the 
larlc,  but  it  preys  upon  all  small  birds.  Partridges  and 
quails  also  become  frequent  victims  to  its  courage  and 
rapacity,  in  which  qualities,  diminutive  as  it  is,  it  yiekis 
to  none  of  its  tribe.  Possessing  a  great  length  and 
power  of  wing,  the  flight  of  the  hobby  is  wonderfully 
rapid,  and  can  be  supported  with  undiminished  vigour 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  hawking  was  keenly 
followed,  the  hobby  was  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  young 
partridges,  snipes,  and  larks.  It  is  of  elegant  form,  and 
resembles,  in  miniature,  the  peregrine  falcon.  The 
wings,  when  closed,  genendly  reach  beyond  the  end  of 
the  talL  According  to  Temminck,  it  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  summer  months;  but 
retires  to  warmer  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

/Teflre/.— This  well  known  species  is  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  its  elegant 


plumage,  but  by  the  peculiar  gracefulness  of  its  flight, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  frequently  remains  suspsn. 
ded  in  the  air,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  one  spot  by  a  quiver- 
ing  play  of  the  wings,  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  one  of 
our  commonest  indigenous  species,  and  is  widely  spread 
through  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring  (or 
the  period  of  incubation),  it  resorts  to  rocks  and  high 
clifls.  The  nest  consists  of  a  few  sticks  loosely  put 
together,  and  sometimes  lined  with  a  little  hay  or  wool, 
and  is  placed  in  some  crevice,  or  on  a  projecting  shelf. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  darker  blotches  and  variegations.  It 
preys  upon  the  difibrent  species  of  mice,  which  it  hunts 
for  from  the  elevated  station  at  which  it  usually  soars, 
and  upon  which  it  pounces  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
The  kestrel  is  easily  reclaimed,  and  was  formerly 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  larks,  snipes,  and  young  par- 
tridges.    It  is  a  species  in  point  of  geographical  distri. 
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terminates  in  a  point,  which  begins  to  dimin. 
ish  from  about  an  inch  of  its  extremity.  This 
sufficiently  distinguishes  the  generous  breed 
from  that  of  the  baser  race  of  sites,  sparrow- 
hawks  and  buzzards,  in  which  the  tail  is 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  the  first  feather 
of  the  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity.  They 
differ  also  in  the  latter  having  the  fourth  fea- 
ther  of  the  wing  the  longest ;  in  the  generous 
race  it  is  always  the  second. 

This  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  man,  are  endowed  with 
natural  powers  that  the  other  kinds  are  not 
possessed  of.  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
they  are  swifter  to  pursue  their  game ;  from  a 
confidence  in  this  swiftness,  they  are  bolder 
to  attack  it ;  and  from  an  innate  generosity, 
they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeder,  and, 
consequently,  a  docility  which  the  baser  kinds 
are  strangers  to. 

The  gyr.falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train. 
He  exceeds  all  other  falcons  in  the  largeness 
of  his  size,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the 

botion,  very  widely  spread,  being  found  In  all  part  of 
Europe,  and  in  America. 

The  Merlin  has  generally  been  considered  a  winter 
or  equatorial  visitant  and  to  leave  Great  Britain  at  the 


approach  of  spring,  for  other  and  more  northern  cli- 
mates. Its  migration  is  however  confined  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  Inferior  as  this  species  is  in  size, 
it  fully  supports  the  character  of  its  tribe;  frequently 
attacking  birds  superior  to  itself  in  magnitude  and 
weight,  and  has  been  known  to  liill  a  putridge  at  a 
single  blow.  Like  others,  before  enumerated,  it  became 
subjected  to  the  purposes  of  pastime,  and  was  trained  to 
pursue  partridges,  snipes,  and  woodcocks.  Its  flight  is 
low  and  rapid,  and  it  is  generally  seen  skimming  akmg 
the  sides  of  hedges  in  search  of  its  prey. 

The  Gotkawk.  (See  Pkte  XVI.  fig.  IS  :  for  swallow, 
tailed  hawk,  see  fig.  IS.)  This  powerful  species  of  &teoa 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  England.  In  the  wild  and 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  it  is  more  common, 
and  is  known  to  breed  in  the  ibrest  of  Rothiemurehtts, 
and  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Dee;  and,  according  to 
Low,  in  his  Fauna  Orcadensis,  is  rather  numerous  in 
those  islands  (Orkneys),  where  it  breeds  in  the  rocks 
and  sea-diflk.  lU  flight  is  very  rapid,  but  generally 
low,  and  it  strikes  iU  prey  upon  the  wing.  Different 
kinds  of  feathered  game,  wild  ducks,  hares  and  rabbits 
form  its  principal  food.  According  to  Meyer,  it  will 
even  prey  upon  the  young  of  its  own  species.  It  gener- 
ally builds  in  k»fty  fir  trees,  and  lays  from  two  to  four 
eggs,  of  a  skim-milk  white,  marked  with  streaks  and 
spoU  of  reddish-brown.  By  falconers,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  most  courageous  d  the  short-winged 
hawks,  and  «ras  accordingly  trained  to  the  pursuit  of 
grouse,  pheasants,  wUd  geese,  herons,  &c.    Although  it 


magnitude  of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  flat  and  of  an  ash-colour,  with  a  strong, 
thick ,  short,  and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of 
the  back  and  wings  are  marked  vith  black 
spots,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  he  is  a  coura- 
geous and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears  even  the  eagle 
himself;  but  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  stork,  the 
herony  and  the  crane.  He  is  mostly  found  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  loses  nei- 
ther his  streng^  nor  his  courage  when  brought 
into  the  milder  climates. 

The  falcon,  properly  so  called,  is  the  second 
in  magnitude  and  ^ame.  There  are  some  va- 
rieties in  this  bird ;  but  there  seem  to  be  only 
two  that  claim  distinction ;  the  falcon-gentil 
and  the  peregrine-falcon  ;  both  are  ipuch  less 
than  the  gyr,  and  somewhat  about  the  size  of 
a  raven.  They  difier  but  slightly,  and  per- 
haps only  from  the  different  states  they  were 
in  when  brought  into  captivity.  Those  dif- 
ferences are  easier  known  by  experience 
than  taueht  by  description.  The  falcon-g^n- 
til^  moults  in  March,  and  often  sooner ;  the 


is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  jer  falcon,  yet  the  short, 
ness  of  its  wings,  and  its  general  contour,  readily  dis. 
Unguish  it  from  that  species,  In  all  its  stages  of  plum, 
age.  The  goshawk  is  very  common  in  France,  as  well 
as  in  Oermany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  In  Holland 
it  is  rare.  The  **  faicon  gmHl^'*  irom  its  description, 
must  be  referred  to  this  species. 

TkiB  ^sporrMv-Aotnl.— This  destructive  and  weU-known 
species  is  remarkable  for  the  great  difl'erence  in  aise 
between  the  male  and  fomale  the  former  sekiom  measur- 
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ing  twelve  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  latter  often  en- 
ceeds  fifteen  inches.  It  is  one  of  the  boldesi  of  its 
genus,  uid  the  fomale,  irom  her  superior  sire,  is  a  iatal 
enemy  to  partridges  and  other  game,  as  well  as  pigeons. 
It  flies  low,  skimming  over  the  ground  with  great 
swiftness,  and  pounces  its  prey  upon  the  wing  with  un- 
erring aim.  The  force  of  its  stroke  is  such  as  generally 
to  kill,  and  sometimes  even  to  force  out  the  entrails  of 
its  victim.  It  is  common  in  most  parU  of  the  kfcigdom, 
but  particuUurly  fiiequenU  the  lower  grounds,  and  well- 
wooded  inclosures.  It  builds  in  low  trees,  or  thorn 
bushes,  forming  a  shallow  and  flat  nest,  composed  of 
slender  twigs,  and  very  simiUr  to  that  of  the  ring  dove, 
but  rather  larger.  It  will  occasionally  occupy  the  de- 
sorted  nest  of  a  crow.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  yvrj  widely 
diflUsed  and  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  days 
of  falconnr  it  was  trained,  and  much  approved  in  the 
pursuit  of  partridges,  quails,  and  many  other  birds.— 
Abridged  from  Sdbf't  lUtutratumt  of  BritUk  OmS- 
tioloffy. 

.  >  The  falcons  gentil  are  now  ascertained  to  be  merely 
the  young  (^  the  goshawk. 
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peregrine-fklcon  does  not  moult  till  the  middle 
of  Auffust  The  peregrine  is  stronger  in  the 
Bhoulder,  has  a  larger  eye,  and  yet  more  sunk 
in  the  head ;  his  beak  is  stronger,  his  legs 
longer,  and  the  toes  better  divided. 

Next  in  size  to  these  is  the  lanner,  a  bird 
now  very  little  known  in  Europe  ;  then  fol- 
lows the  sacre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a  blu- 
ish  Gokmr,  and  serve  to  distinguish  that  bird  ; 
to  them  succeeds  the  hobby,  used  for  smaller 
game,  for  daring  larks,  and  stooping  at  quails. 
The  kestril  was  trained  for  the  same  purpo- 
8es;  abd  laslly  the  merlin;  which,  tbough 
the  smallest  of  all  the  hawk  or  falcon  kind, 
and  not  much  laiger  than  a  thrush,  yet  dis- 
plays a  degree  of  courage  that  renders  him 
formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times  his  size. 
He  has  often  been  known  to  kill  a  partridge  or  ' 
a  qoail  at  a  single  pounce  from  above. 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  sluggbh  birds 
were  now  and  then  trained  to  this  sporty  but 
it  was  when  no  better  could  be  obtained ;  but 
these  just  described  were  only  considered  as 
huda  of  the  nobler  races.  Their  courage  in 
general  was  such,  that  no  bird,  not  very  mnch 
above  their  own  size,  could  terrifv  them ;  their 
swiftness  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  bird 
coold  escape  uem ;  and  their  docility  so  re- 
markable, that  they  obeyed  not  only  Uie  com- 
mands,  but  the  signs  of  their  master.  Thev 
remained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till 
their  game  was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hovering 
round  his  head,  without  ever  leaving  him  but 
when  he  gave  permission.  The  common  fal- 
con is  a  bird  of  such  spirit  that,  like  a  con- 
queror in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe 
and  subjection  to  his  prowess.  Where  he  is 
seen  flying  wild,  as  I  often  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  the  birds  of  every  kind, 
that  seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  kite  or 
the  sparrow-hawk,  fly  with  screams  at  his 
most  distant  appearance.  Long  before  I  could 
see  the  &lcon,  I  hare  seen  them  with  the  ut- 
most  sig^s  of  terror  endeavouring  to  avoid 
him  ;  and,  like  the  peasants  of  a  country  be« 
fore  a  victorious  army,  every  one  of  them  at- 
tempting to  shift  for  himself.  Even  the  young 
falcons,  though  their  spirit  be  depressed  by 
captivity,  wul,  when  brought  out  into  the 
field,  venture  to  fly  at  barnacles  and  wild 
geeae^  till,  being  soundly  brushed  and  beaten 
by  those  strong  birds,  they  learn  their  error, 
and  desist  from  meddling  with  such  unwieldly 
game  for  the  future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obe- 
dience, so  as  to  hunt  for  his  master,  and  brin^ 
bim  the  game  he  shall  kill,  requires  no  small 
degree  of  skill  and  assiduity.  Numberless 
treatises  have  been  written  upon  this  subject 
which  are  now,  with  the  sport  itself,  almost 
utterly  forgotten:  indeed,  except  to  a  few, 
they  seem  utterly  unintelligible ;  for  the  fal- 


coners had  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
in  which  they  conversed  and  wrote,  and  took 
a  kind  of  professional  pride  in  using  no  other. 
A  modem  reader,  I  suppose*  would  be  little 
edified  by  one  of  the  instructions,  for  instance, 
which  we  find  in  Willoughby,  when  he  bid« 
us  ''  draw  our  falcon  out  of  the  mew  twenty 
days  before  we  enseam  her.  If  she  truss  and 
carry,  the  remedy  is,  to  cosse  her  talons,  her 
powse,  and  petty  single." 

Bu4  as  it  certainly  makes  a  part  of  natural 
history,  to  show  how  much  the  nature  of  birds 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  harsh  or  kind  treat 
ment,  I  will  just  take  leave  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  manner  of  training  a  hawk, 
divested  of  those  cant  words  with  which  men 
of  art  have  thought  proper  to  obscure  their 
profession. ' 

In  order  to  train  up  a  falcon,  the  master 
begins  by  clapping  straps  upon  his  legs,  which 
are  called  /ssses,  to  which  there  is  fastened  a 
ring  with  the  owner^s  name,  by  which,  in  case 
he  should  be  lost,  the  finder  may  know  where 
to  bring  him  back.  To  these  also  are  added 
little  bells,  which  serve  to  mark  the  place 
where  he  is,  if  .lost  in  the  chase.  He  is  al- 
ways  carried  on  the  fist,  and  is  obliged  to  keep 
without  sleeping.  If  he  be  stubborn,  and  at- 
tempts to  bite,  his  head  is  plunged  into  water. 
Thus,  by  hunger,  watching,  and  fatigue,  he 
is  constrained  to  submit  to  having  his  head 
covered  by  a  hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his 
eyes.  This  troublesome  employment  con- 
tinues often  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
ceasing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the  end  of 
this  his  necessities  and  the  privation  of  light 
make  him  lose  all  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring 
down  his  natural  wildness.  His  master  judges 
of  his  being  tamed  when  he  permits  his- head 
to  be  covered  without  resistance,  and  when 
uncovered  he  seizes  the  meat  before  him  con- 
tentedly. The  repetition  of  these  lessons  by 
degrees  ensures  success.  His  wants  being 
the  chief  principle  of  his  dependence,  it  is 
endeavoured  to  increase  his  appetite  by  giving 
him  little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  greedily 
swallows.  Having  thus  excited  the  appetite, 
care  is  taken  to  satisfy  it;  and  thus  gratitude 
attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  just  be- 
fore had  been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  first  lessons  have  succeeded,  and 
the  bird  shows  signs  of  docility,  he  is  carried 
out  upon  some  green,  the  heaa  is  uncovered, 
and,  by  flattering  him  with  food  at  difierent 
times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  fist,  and  to 
continue  there.  When  confirmed  in  this 
habit,  it  is  then  thought  time  to  make  him  ac- 

auainted  with  the  lure.  This  lure  is  only  a 
biing  stuffed  like  the  bird  the  falcon  is  de- 
signed to  pursue,  such  as  a  heron,  a  pigeon, 
or  a  quail,  and  on  this  lure  they  always  take 
care  to  give  him  his  food.     It  is  quite  neces- 
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sary  that  the  bird  should  not  only  be  make  ac 
quainted  with  this,  bat  ibnd  of  it,  and  deli- 
cate in  his  food  when  shown  it  When  the 
falcon  has  flown  upon  this,  and  tasted  the  first 
morsel,  some  falconers  then  take  it  away ;  but 
by  this  there  is  a  danger  of  daunting  the  bird ; 
and  the  surest  method  is,  when  he  flies  to  seize 
it,  to  let  him  feed  at  laree,  and  this  serves  as 
a  recompense  for  his  docHity.  The  use  of  this 
lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown 
in  the  air,  which  it  sometimes  fails  to  do;  and 
it  is  always  requisite  to  assist  it  by  the  voice 
and  the  signs  of  the  master.  When  these 
lessons  have  been  long  repeated,  it  is  then  ne. 
cessary  to  study  the  character  of  the  bird ;  to 
speak  frequently  to  him,  if  he  be  inattentive 
to  the  voice;  to  stint  in  his  food  such  as  do 
not  come  kindly  or  readily  to  the  lure ;  to  keep' 
waking  him,  if  he  be  not  sufficiently  familiar; 
and  to  cover  him  frequently  with  the  hood,  if 
he  fears  darkness.  When  the  familiarity  and 
the  docility  of  the  bird  are  sufficiently  con- 
firmed on  the  green,  he  is  then  carried  into 
the  open  fields,  but  still  kept  fast  by  a  string, 
which  is  about  twenty  yards  long.  He  is  then 
uncovered  as  before ;  and  the  -(alconer,  calling 
him  at  some  paces  distance,  shows  him  the 
lure.  When  he  flies  upon  it,  he  is  permitted 
to  take  a  large  morsel  of  the  food  which  is 
tied  to  it  The  next  day  the  lure  is  shown 
him  at  a  greater  distance,  till  he  comes  at  last 
to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmost  length  of  his  string. 
He  is  then  to  be  shown  the  game  itself  alive, 
but  disabled  or  tame,  which  he  is  designed  to 
pursue.  After  having  seized  this  several 
times  with  his  string,  he  is  then  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  and  carried  into  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  that  which  is  wild.  At 
that  he  flies  with  avidity ;  and  when  he  has 
seized  it,  or  killed  it,  he  is  brought  back  by 
the  voice  and  the  lure. 

By  this  method  of  instruction,  a  hawk  may 
be  taught  to  fly  at  any  game  whatsoever ;  but 
falconers  have  chiefly  confined  their  pursuit 
only  to  such  animals  as  yield  them  profit  by 
the  capture,  or  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  The 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  ;  but  the  most  delight- 
ful sport  is  the  falcon's  pursuit  of  the  heron, 
the  kite,  or  the  wood-lark.  Instead  of  flying 
directly  forward,  as  some  other  birds  do,  these, 
when  they  see  themselves  tlireatened  by  the 
approach  of  the  hawk,  immediately  take  to 
the  skies.  They  fly  almost  perpendicularly 
upward,*  while  their  ardent  pursuer  keeps 
pace  with  their  flight,  and  tries  to  rise  above 
them.  Thus  both  diminish  by  degrees  from 
the  gazing  spectator  below,  till  they  are  quite 
lost  in  the  clouds;  but  they  are  soon  seen 
descending,  struggling  together,  and  using 
every  effort  on  Iwth  sides*;  the  one  of  rapa- 
cious insult,  the  other  of  desperate  defence. 


The  unequal  combat  is  soon  at  an  end ;  tlie 
falcon  comes  off  victorious,  and  the  other,  killed 
or  disabled,  is  made  a  prey  either  to  the  bird 
or  the  sportsman. 

As  for  other  birds  they  are  not  so  much 
pursued,  as  they  generally  fly  straight  for- 
ward, by  which  the  sportsman  loses  sight  of 
the  chase,  and  what  is  still  worse,  runs  a 
chance  of  losing  his  falcon  also.  The  pur- 
suit  of  the  lark,  by  a  couple  of  merlins,  is 
considered  to  him  only  who  regards  the  saga- 
city of  the  chase,  as  one  of  the  qpost  delightful 
spectacles  this  exercise  can  afford.  The  amuse- 
ment is  to  see  one  of  the  merlins  climbing  to 
get  the  ascendant  of  the  lark,  while  the  other 
lying  low  for  the  best  advantage,  waits  the 
success  of  its  companion's  efforts ;  thus  while 
the  one  stoops  to  strike  its  prey,  the  other 
seizes  it  at  its  coming  down. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of 
these  birds,  which,  of  all  others,  have  the 
greatest  strength  and  courage  relative  to  their 
size.  While  the  kite  or  the  goshawk  approach 
their  prey  sideways,  these  dart  perpendicu- 
larly, in  their  wild  state,  upon  their  game, 
and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  or  carry  it  off,  if 
not  too  lar^e  for  their  power  of  €ying.  They 
are  sometimes  seen  descending  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  clouds,' from  an  amazing  height, 
and  darting  down  on  their  prey  with  inevit. 
able  swiftness  and  destruction. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up 
by  cunning  and  assiduity  what  these  claim  by 
force  and  celerity.  Being  less  courageous, 
they  are  more  patient;  and  having  less  swift- 
ness,  they  &re  better  skilled  at  taking  their 
prey  by  surprise.  The  kite,  that  may  be  dia 
tinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe  by 
his  forky  tail  and  his  slow  floating  motion, 
seems  almost  for  ever  upon  the  wing.^  *  He 


1  The  kite  St  variously  dimised  throughout  EngUml, 
being  a  commoo  bird  in  many  parts  of  the  oountry,  and 
rare  in  others.   In  all  the  wooded  distrtcb  of  the  eastern 


and  midland  counties  it  is  abundant :  it  Is  also  met  with 
in  Westmoreland ;  but  is  seldom  seen  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Durham,  or  Northumberland.  In 
Scotland,  it  occorB  plentifully  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  i» 
found  ako  in  the  immediate  vicinity  cf  Loch  KateriiM, 
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appears  to  rest  himself  npon  the  boaom  of  the 
air,  tnd  not  to  make  the  smallest  effort  in  fly- 
ing.  He  lives  only  upon  accidental  carnage, 
almost  erery  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make 
good  its  retreat  against  him.  He  may  be, 
therefore,  considered  as  an  insidious  thief, 
who  only  prowls  about,  and  when  he  finds  a 
imall  bini  wounded  or  a  young  chieken  stray- 
ed too  far  from  the  mother,  instantly  seizes 
the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like  a  famished 
glntton,  is  sure  to  show  no  mercy.  His 
hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acts  of 
aeemiog  desperation.  I  have  seen  one  of  them 
fly  round  and  round  for  a  while  to  mark  a 
clatch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a  sudden  dart 
like  lightning  upon  the  unresisting  little  ani. 
mat,  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying 
oat,  and  the  boys  hooting  and  casting  stones 
to  scare  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this  reason, 
of  all  birds,  tho  kite  is  the  good  housewife's 
greatest  tormentor  and  avenion. 

Of  all  obscene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  best 
knoim ;  but  the  buzsard  among  us  is  the  most 
plenty.*     He  is  a  sluggish,  inactive  bird,  and 

ud  of  Bm  Loroond.  It  ia  proverbial  far  tlie  eaa»  and 
ffHu/kimm  flf  its  flight,  which  genenlly  conalsla  of  iargs 
ted  iwMpinf  circles,  peWbrmad  with  a  raoticnlata  wing, 
or  at  least  with  a  slight  Mid  alfiMMlimperaaiiUUs  atnike 
of  it!  piniooi,  and  at  very  distant  iatarvals.  In  thia 
nittiner,  and  dirocting  its  coarse  bj  aid  of  the  tall, 
«Uck  acts  as  a  rudder,  and  whose  slightest  motion  pro- 
duest  efleet,  it  frequently  soars  to  sach  a  heln^t  as  to 
hHone  ahnost  in  visible  to  ths  hnman  eye.  The  pray 
if  the  kite  osnsisto  of  young  game,  leverets,  rata,  mice, 
luwds,Ae.  which  ft  takes  by  pouncing  upon  the  gnmnd. 
It  ii  a  great  depredatoc  in  iarm-yards  after  chickens, 
rnaig  ducks,  and  goaliogs  ;  and  is  in  oonsoqaenee 
Utterly  reteliated  upon  as  a  common  enemy  in  those 
disirieto  when  it  abounds.  It  will  also»  under  the  pna- 
Bra  cf  hanger,  devour  eflal  and  cvrion,  and  has  been 
loivvB  (o  prey  ufMB  dead  fish.  It  breeds  early  in  tho 
*pn<Bg»  in  extensive  woods,  generaliy  making  its  nest 
iDthsforkof  alarge  tree.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
■ticks,  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  other  soft  materiala. 
TkBegga  are  rather  larger  than  thoae  of  a  hen,  and  rarely 
•weed  thre»  in  Bvnber.  They  are  of  a  gieyiab-white, 
speckled  with  hroiwnishHNrange,  prindpaily  at  the  larger 
cad;  but  aometlmes  they  are  ibond  quite  pbin.^ 


The  ornnmon  busaard  preys  upon  leverets,  rabbita, 
S«»,^«d  smaU  bird8.  all  of  which  it  pounces  on  the 
»ouu. 


often  remains  perched  whole  days  together 
upon  the  same  bougL  He  is  rather  an  as- 
sassin than  a  pursuer ;  and  lives  more  upon 
frogs,  mice,  and  insects,  v^hich  he  can  easily 
seize,  than  upon  birds,  v^hich  he  is  obliged  to 
foUovir.  He  lives  in  summer  by  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  and  sucking  their  eggs, 
and  more  resembles  the  owl  kind  in  bis  coun- 
tenance than  any  other  rapacious  bird  of  day. 
His  figure  implies  the  stupidity  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  and  so  little  is  he  capable  of  instruction 
from  man,  that  it  is  common  to  a  proverb,  to 
call  one  who  cannot  be  taught,  or  continues 
obstinately  ignorant,  a  bwuard.  The  honey, 
bunard,  Uie  moor-buzaard,  and  the  hen-har- 
rier, are  all  of  this  stupid  tribe,  and  differ 
chicaBy  in  their  size,  growing  less  in  the  order 
I  haye  named  them.  The  goshawk  and 
sparrow-hawlL  are  what  Mr  Wiiloughby  calls 
short-winged  birds,  and  consequently  unfit  for 
training,  however  injurious  diey  may  be  to 
the  pigeon-house  or  the  sportsman.  They 
have  been  mdeed  taught  to  fly  at  game  ;  but 
little  is  to  be  obtained  from  their  efiorts,  being 

ground.  It  alao  devoun  moles  and  mice,  and,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  will  feed  en  reptiles  and  insects.  It 
breeds  in  woods,  and  forma  its  neet  d  sticks,  lined  with 
wool,  hay,  and  ether  materiala,  and  will  sometimes 
oocupy  the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.  The  egp  are  two 
or  three  in  number,  larger  than  thooe  of  a  hen,  and  are 
whiU,  either  plain  or  spotted  with  reddiah-brown.  The 
young,  according  to  Pennant,  remain  in  company  with 
the  parent  biide  ior  some  time  after  having  quitted  the 
nest, — a.  circomstaoee  at  variance  with  the  usual  habits 
of  birds  of  prey.  It  is  comaion  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  Europe,  and  according  to  Temminck,  very  abundant 
in  Holland.  In  France  thia  bird  is  killed  during  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  its  flssh,  which  is  esteemed  deli- 
dous  eating. 

The  aMigk4egg9i  BuMtard  is  a  ran  British  speciee, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ocoasiona]  Tisitant 
Montagu  mentions  two  or  three  Instanoes  of  its  having 
been  taken  in  the  South  of  England.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  wher« 
it  frequents  marshy  districts,  preying  upon  leverets, 
hamsters,  water-rats,  moles,  and  frequently  liiards  and 
iroga.  Aocording  to  Temminck,  It  builds  in  Voby  trees, 
and  lays  four  white  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 

The  Hsmqf.BuMMard  preys  upon  moles,  roloe,  and 
small  birds,  and  on  liards  and  insects,  particularly, 
wasps,  bees,  and  their  larva,  which  should  appear  to  be 
their  favourite  food.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  graceful,  and 
it  is  frequently  seen  near  piecea  of  water,  on  account  of 
the  LibellulsB,  and  other  aquatic  insects.  It  breeds  in 
lofty  trees,  forming  a  nest  of  twigs  lined  with  wool,  and 
ether  aoft  materials.  The  eggs  are  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  siae  of  the  bird,  of  a  yeilowish-white,  marked  with 
numenRV  spoU  and  stains  of  rsddish-brovm,  sometime 
so  confluent  as  to  make  them  appeer  almost  entirely 
brown.  It  is  a  native  of  eastteni  cllmea,  and  according 
to  Temminck,  is  as  rare  in  Holland  as  in  England.  In 
the  south  of  France  it  is  more  abundant,  but  migratory. 

Allied  to  the  Busards  are  the  Harriera.  They  are 
bolder  and  more  active  than  the  buaxaids.  They  strike 
their  prey  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  fly  veiy  low 

The  MarO^BairntTt  abound  in  all  the  marshy  dls- 
tricts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  accoidlug  to  Mon- 
tagu, are  very  numerous  in  Wales,  where  they  prey  upon 
the  rabbits  that  inhabit  the  sand-banks  of  the  shores  o/ 
O 
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difficult  of  inatruction,  and  capricious  in  their 
obedience.  It  has  been  lately  asserted,  how- 
ever, by  one  whose  authority  is  respectable, 
that  the  sparrow-hawk  is  the  boldest  and  the 
best  of  all  others  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.* 


CHAP.  VI. 


THE  BUTCHSR-BIBD. 


Bbvorb  I  conclude  this  short  history  of  rapa- 
cious birds  that  prey  by  day,  I  must  take 
leave  to  describe  a  tribe  of  smaller  birds,  that 
seem  from  their  size  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  harmless  order  of  the  sparrow  kind  ;  but 
that  from  their  crooked  beak^  courage,  and 


Caennarthenshire.-  Id  Hollaiid  they  are  of  course  no- 
merous,  from  the  nature  of  the  countiy,  and  rare  in 
Switzerland. 

The  ifm  Harrier,  though  not  wery  numeraus,  is 
pretty  generally  found  throughout  Britain,  frequenting 
low  marshy  situations,  or  wide  moors.  The  flight  of  the 
hen-harrier  is  always  low,  but  at  the  same  time  smooth 
and  buoyant.  It  is  very  destructiTO  to  game,  which  it 
pounces  upon  the  ground  ;  it  also  feeds  upon  small  birds 
and  animals,  ttards  and  fitigs.  It  breeds  on  the  open 
wastes,  and  frequently  in  thiclc  lurse  covers;  the  nest  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  four  or  Ave  in 
number,  of  a  skim.milk  white,  round  at  each  end,  and 
neariy  as  large  as  the  marsh  hairier's.  The  young  males, 
tor  the  first  year,  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
females,  after  which  they  gradually  assume  the  gray 
plumage  that  distinguishes  the  adult.  It  is  comition  in 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Holland,  inhabiting  the  low  and 
flat  districts ;  but  in  Switaerland,  and  all  mountainous 
countries,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  (For  the  American 
Hen  Harrier,  see  plate  XVI.  ftg.  10.) 

The  Aah  eohurtd  JforrMr.— The  British  Fauna  is 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Montagu  for  the  discovery 
of  this  new  species  of  ialcon.  The  resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  hen  harrier  was  without  doubt  tlie  cause  of  its 
remaining  so  long  unnoticed  as  a  separate  species,  having, 
in  all  probability,  when  previously  met  with*  been  con. 
sidered  only  as  a  variety  of  that  bird. 

The  AsbuMdoured  harrier,  is  far  from  being  numerous 
in  England.  It  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
like  the  hen  harrier,  but  with  more  rapid  flight,  and 
more  strikingly  buoyant  Lives  upon  small  birds,  lis- 
ards,  finogs,  £c.  Its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
amongst  furce  or  low  brushwood.  The  eggs  are  gen. 
orally  four,  and  of  a  pure  white.  According  to  Tern, 
minck,  it  is  found  throughout  Hungary,  in  Poland,  Sil. 
esia,  and  Austria.  It  is  common  also  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  lUyrian  provinces,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Italy. 

1  The  SecreUry  Falcon,  (see  pUte  XVI.  fig.  S.)  an 
inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Africa,  is  a  singular  bird,  for 
whose  natural  history  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  M.  le  Vaillant.  Its  body,  when  standing  erect, 
is  not  mueh  unlike  the  crane  ;  but  its  head,  bill,  and 
daws,  are  precisely  thoee  of  the  &lcon.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  biuish.ash.  On  the  back  of 
the  head  are  several  long  dark-coloured  feathers,  hanging 
down  behind,  and  which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  This 
erest  has  induced  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  to  give  it  the 
name  of  the  secretary^  from  the  resemblance  they  fiuicy 
it  has  to  the  pen  of  a  writer,  when  in  the  time  of  leisure 


appetites  for  slaughter,  certainly  deserve  a 
place  here.'  The  lesser  butcher-bird  b  not 
much  above  the  size  of  a  lark  ;  that  of  the 
smallest  species  is  not  so  big  as  a  sparrow  ; 
jei,  diminutive  as  these  little  animals  are, 
they  make  themselves  formidable  to  birds  of 
four  times  their  dimensions. 

The  greater  butcher-bird  is  about  as  large 
diM  a  thrush ;  its  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long^ 
and  hooked  at  the  end.  This  mark,  together 
with  its  carnivorous  appetites,  ranks  it  among^ 
the  rapacious  birds ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  legs 
and  feety  which  are  slender,  and  its  toes,  form, 
ed  somewhat  differently  from  the  former,  would 
seem  to  make  it  tlie  shade  between  such  birds 
as  live  wholly  upon  flesh,  and  such  as  live 
chiefly  upon  insects  and  grain. 

Indeed,  its  habits  seem  entirely  to  corres. 


it  is  stuck  behind  the  etfr.  The  food  to  which  this  bird 
is  particularly  attached  consists  of  snakes  and  other  rep. 
tiles,  for  the  destruction  of  which  it  is  admirably  fitted 
by  its  tirganixation. 

>  The  tribe  d  birds  here  noticed  under  the  name  of 
butcher-birds  are  otherwise  called  shriket.  Shrikes  are 
spread 'over  the  entire  globe,  and  everywhere  exhibit 
similar  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes  of  existence.  Of 
small  size,  but  armed  with  a  strong  and  crooked  beak,  of 
a  fierce  and  courageous  disposition,  and  of  a  sanguinary- 
appetite,  they  bear  much  afiinity  to  the  birds  (^  prey. 
Naturally  intrepid,  they  defend  themselves  vigorously, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger  and 
larger  than  themselves.  The  European  shrikes  can 
combat  with  advantage,  pies,  crows,  and  even  kestrels. 
They  attack  and  pursue  these  birds  with  great  ferocity, 
if  they  dare  to  approach  their  nests,  ft  is  even  suiB. 
cient  if  any  of  them  should  pass  within  reach.  The 
male  and  female  shrikes  unite,  fly  forth,  attack  them 
with  loud  cries,  and  pursue  them  with  such  fury,  that 
they  often  take  to  flight  without  daring  to  return.  Even 
kites,  buxzards,  and  ravens  will  not  willingly  attack  the 
shrike.  They  are  habitually  insectivorous,  and  also  pur. 
sue  small  birds.  They  will  cast  themselves  on  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  &c.,  when  these  last  are  taken  in  a  snaits. 
When  they  have  seised  a  bird  they  open  the  cranium, 
devour  the  brain,  deplume  the  body,  and  tear  it  piece, 
meal.  The  prudence  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  future,  is  another  of  their  qualities.  That 
they  may  not  fail  of  those  insects  which  form  their  sob. 
sistence,  and  which  only  make  their  appearance  at  a  de. 
terminate  epoch,  some  shrikes  form  kinds  of  magazines, 
not  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  nor  in  the  earth,  but  in  the 
open  air.  They  stick  their  superabundant  prey  on 
thorns,  where  they  may  find  it  again  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Falconers  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  character 
of  these  birds,  and  occasionally  tnined  them  to  the 
chase.  Francis  the  First  of  France,  according  to  the 
accdiunt  of  Turner,  was  accustomed  to  hunt  with  a  tame 
shrike,  which  used  to  speak,  and  return  upon  the  hand. 
The  Swedish  hunters,  availing  themselves  of  the  habit 
of  the  gray  shrike  of  uttering  a  peculiar  sort  of  cry  at  the 
approach  of  a  hawk,  make  use  of  it  to  discover  the  birds  . 
of  prey  which  this  kind  of  cry  announces. 

Though  we  have  said  that  the  shrike  genus  is  exten. 

ded  over  the  entire  globe,  we  believe  South  America 

must  be  excepted.    The  South  American  birds  which 

'  have  been  called  shrikes  belong  to  other  divisions,  and 

'  it  would  appear  that  this  genus  does  not  pass  beyond  the 

Fkridas,  Louisiana,  and  the  north  of  MexicOi 
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pond  with  its  con  formation,  as  it  is  found  to  i 
live  as  well  tipon  flesh  as  upon  insects,  and  I 
thus  to  partake,  in  some  measure,  of  a  double 
nature.  However,  its  appetite  for  flesh  is  the 
most  prevalent ;  and  it  never  takes  up  with 
Ihe  former  when  it  can  obtain  the  latter. 
This  bird,  therefore,  leads  a  life  of  continual 
combat  and  opposition.  As  from  its  siae  it 
does  not  much  terrify  the  smaller  birds  of  the 
forest,  so  it  very  frequently  meets  birds  will- 
ing to  try  its  strength,  and  it  never  declines 
the  engagement. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity 
this  litde  creature  goes  to  war  with  a  pie,  the 
crow,  and  the  kestrel,  all  above  four  times 
bigger  than  itself  and  that  sometimes  prey 
upon  flesh  in  the  same  manner.  It  not  only 
fights  upon  the  defensive,  but  often  comes  to 
the  attack,  and  always  with  advantage,  par- 
ticularly when  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
protect  their  voung,  and  to  drive  away  the 
more  powerful  birds  of  rapine.  At  that  sea- 
son, they  do  not  wait  the  approach  of  their  in- 
vader ;  it  b  suflicient  that  they  see  him  pre- 
paring for  the  assault  at  a  distance.  It  is 
then  that  they  sally  forth  with  loud  cries, 
wound  him  on  every  side,  and  drive  him  off 
with  such  fury,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  re- 
lam  to  the  charge.  In  these  kinds  of  dis- 
putes, they  generally  come  off  with  the  vic- 
tory ;  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
&11  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  so 
fiercely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with 
the  destruction  of  the  assailant  as  well  as  the 
defender. 

For  this  reason,  the  most  redoubtable  birds 
of  prey  respect  them ;  while  the  kite,  the  buz- 
zaid,  and  the  crow,  seem  rather  to  fear  than 
seek  the  engagement  Nothing  in  nature 
better  displays  the  respect  paid  to  the  claims 
of  courage  than  to  see  this  little  bird,  appa- 
rently so  contemptible,  fly  in  company  with 
the  lanner,  the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants  of 
the  air,  without  fearing  their  power,  or  avoid- 
ing their  resentment 

As  for  small  birds,  they  are  its  usual  food. 
It  seizes  them  by  the  throat  and  strangles  them 
in  an  instant  When  it  has  thus  killed  the 
bird  or  insect,  it  is  asserted  by  the  best  autbo 
rity,  that  it  fijces  them  upon  some  neighbour- 
ing thorn,  and,  when  thus  spitted,  pulls  them 
to  pieces  with  its  bill.  It  is  supposed,  that 
as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  strength 
sufficient  to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with  its 
feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it  is  obliged  to  have  re* 
course  to  this  extraordinary  expedient* 


During  summer,  such  of  them  as  constantly 
reside  here,  for  the  smaller  red  butcher«>bird 
migrates,  remain  among  the  mountainous  parts' 
of  th^  country :  but  in  winter  they  descend 
into  the  plains,  and  nearer  huinan  habitations. 
The  larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the 
highest  trees,  while  the  lesser  build  in  bushes 
in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay 
about  rix  eggs,  of  a  white  colour,  but  encircled 
at  the  bigger  end  with  a  ring  of  brownish 
red.  The  nest  on  the  outside  ij  composed  of 
white  moss,  interwoven  with  long  grass ;  with- 
in it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  usually 
fixed  among  the  forking  branches  of  a  tree. 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars 
and  other  insects  while  very  young ;  but  soon 
after  accustoms  them  to  flesh ,«which  the  male 
procures  with  surprising  industry.  Their 
nature  also  is  very  different  from  other  birds 
of  prey  in  their  parental  care  ;  for,  so  far  from 
driving  out  their  young  from  the  nest  to  shift 
for  themselves,  they  keep  them  with  care ; 
and  even  when  adult  thev  do  not  forsake 
them,  but  the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family 
together.  Each  femily  lives  apart,  and  is 
generally  composed  of  the  male,  female,  and 
five  or  six  young  ones ;  these  all  maintain 
peace  and  subordination  among  each  other, 
and  hunt  in  concert  Upon  the  returning 
season  of  courtship,  this  union  is  at  an  end, 
the  family  parts  for  ever,  each  to  establish  a 
little  household  of  its  own.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish  these  birds  at  a-  distance,  not  only 
from  their  going  in  companies,  but  also  from 
their  manner  of  flying,  which  is  dh?ays  up 
and  down,  seldom  direct  or  side- ways. 

Of  these  birds  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds ;  but  the  greater  ash^coloured 
butcher-bird  is  the  least  known  among  us. 
The  red-backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in 
autumn,  and  does  not  return  till  spring.  The 
wood  chat  resembles  the  former,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  back,  which  is  brown,  and  not 
red  as  in  the  other.  There  is  still  another, 
less  than  either  of  the  former,  found  in  the 
marshes  near  London.  This  too  is  a  bird  of 
prey,  although  not  much  bigger  than  a  tit- 
mouse ;  an  evident  proof  that  an  animal's 
courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend  upon  its 
size.  Of  foreign  birds  of  this  kind  there  are 
several ;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  man- 
ner of  living  we  will  not,  instead  of  history. 


>  The  red>l»cked  shrike  or  lesser  butcher-bird  is 
•bootseyen  inches  long.  Its  bill  is  black  ;  the  head  and 
lover  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of 
»  brigiit  rusty  red ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  are  of  a 
iiae  pale  rose  or  bloom-colour;  the  throat  is  white ;  a 
itroke  d  black  passes  from  tlie  bill  through  each  eye ; 


the  two  middle  feathen  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  others 
are  white  at  the  base ;  the  quills  are  of  a  brown  colour ; 
and  the  legs  are  black.  The  female,  like  ail  other  birds 
of  prey,  is  larger  than  the  male ;  it  builds  its  nest  in 
hedges  or  low  bushes,  and  lays  six  white  eggs,  marked 
with  a  reddish-brown  circle  towards  the  larger  end. 
This  bird  preys  on  young  birds,  which  it  takes  \a  the 
nest;  it  likewise  feeds  on  grasshoppers  and  beetles.  It 
inhabits  Great  Britain,  and  various  other  temperate 
countries  of  Europe. 
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substitute  mere  de9i*.ription.  In  fact,  the 
colours  of  a  bird,  which  is  all  we  know  of 
•  them,  would  afford  a  reader  but  small  enter- 
tainment in  the  enumeration.  Nothine  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  fill  volumes  wiUi  the 
different  shades  of  a  bird's  plumage ;  but 
thesQ  accounts  are  written  with  more  pleasure 
than  they  are  read ;  and  a  single  glance  of  a 
good  plate  or  a  picture  imprints  a  juster  idea 
than  a  volume  could  convey.' 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  OF  THB  OWL  KIin>> 
THAT  FRET  BY  NIGHT. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  a  tribe 
of  animals  who,  though  plunderers  among 
their  fellows  of  the  air,  yet  wage  war  boldly 
in  the  face  of  day.  We  now  come  to  a  race 
equally  cruel  and  rapacious;  but  who  add  to 
their  savage  disposition^  the  further  reproach 
of  treachery,  and  carry  on  all  their  depreda. 
tions  by  night 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nocturnal  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for 
taking  their  prey  while  it  is  light,  surprise  it 
at  those  hours  of  rest,  when  the  tribes  of  nature 
are  in  the  least  expectation  of  an  enemy. 
Thus  there  seems  no  link  in  Nature's  chain 
broken  :  nowhere  a  dead  inactive  repose  :  but 
every  place,  every  season,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and^ight,  is  bustling  with  life,  and  fur- 
nishing instancesof  industry,  self-defence,  and 
invasion.* 

1  The  great  butcher-bird  ef  America  it  said  to  stick 
gnsshoppere  upon  thaip  thorns  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
supposed,  of  templing  the  smtJler  birds  into  a  situation 
where  it  can  easily  dart  out  upon  them  and  seise  them. 

>The  eye  and  ear  of  the  owl  are  both  admirably 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  Jife;  in  the  former  the  pupil 
being  capable  of  great  dilatation,  and  formed,  1^  its 
particular  prominence,  for  ooUecting  Uia  iioriiontal  and 
dim  rays  of  twilight ;  and  being  also  furnished  with  a 
strong  nictitating  membrane,  Uiat  serves,  upon  occasion, 
to  defend  it  from  the  glare  of  day,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  allows  the  bird  to  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  for 
avoiding  any  sudden  danger  or  surprise.  The  external 
orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  large  and  complex,  gener- 
ally furnished  with  a  valve,  and  situated  immediately 
behind  the  eye».  In  consequence  of  this  formation  and 
disposition,  they  are  alive  to  the  slightest  noise,  and 
not  even  the  rustling  of  a  mouse  can  escape  their  notice. 
The  flight  of  the  owl,  when  disturbed  during  the  day, 
is  abrupt  and  unsteady,  but,  at  night,  it  skims  along  in 
search  of  its  prey  with  great  facility ;  the  delicate  and 
downy  texture  of  its  plumage,  producing  the  peculiar 
buoyancy  which  must  have  been  generally  remarked  in 
the  flight  of  theMMrds. 

The  genus  is  usually  divided  Into  two  sections; 
fiarmed  or  eared  owls,  such  as  have  a  tuit  of  elongated 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  and  emooih  ketuied 
owls,  or  those  destitute  of  the  lengthened  feathers.  This 
second  section  has  been  subdivided  by  some  authors  iuio 


All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  com- 
mon mark  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  others ;  their  eyes  are  formed  for  seeing 
better  in  the  dusk  than  in  the  broad  glare  of 

a  third,  called  accipiirine ;  but  as  the  gradation  fnm 
one  to  another  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  charac- 
ters upon  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish  tin's 
subdivision  are  hr  from  being  distinct,  it  is  quite  siifll- 
cient  for  the  general  purposes  of  science  to  adhere  to  the 
twoJbkl  division. 

The  British  Fauna  enumerates  four  species  In  each 
flection,  of  which  two  in  the  eared  owls,  and  three  in 
the  smooth-headed,  are  indigenous  ;  the  others  are  but 
oocnsional  visitants. 


hemedOwU. 

OrMt-bomed  or  Bagie  Owl, 
Loog-earpd  Owl, 
Short-eared  Owl, 
Llttle-homed  Owl, 


SfrixBado. 
8  Otm» 
8. 
8. 


isr 


Tawny  Owl, 
Little  Owl 


Owl*, 

atrix  Npeteo. 
8.  Ftmrnmia, 
ASittdmla, 
8.  Paueriwu 

Greai-kemed,  or  Ea^  Ow/.— This  species,  which  Se 
equal  in  siae  to  some  of  the  largest  esiglea,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  few  in. 


stances  on  record,  the  birds  can  only  be  regarded  as 
wanderers,  or  compelled  by  tempest  to  cross  the  North- 
em  ocean.  It  preys  upon  fauns,  rabbits,  the  difierent 
species  of  grouse,  rats,  lie. — It  builds  amid  nxsks,  or  oa 
lofty  trees,  and  Uys  two  or  thrse  eggs,  larger  than  thoee 
of  a  hen,  round  at  each  end,  and  of  a  bluish-white  ooU 
our.  According  to  Temminck,  it  is  common  in  Rus. 
sia,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Switserland.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Africa,  -and  the  northern  parts  of  the  new 
world. 

Lomg-eared  Oio/  — The  excellent  mixture  cf  oolours 


in  this  bird,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  its  Jong 
tufis  or  ears,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its 
genus.     Though  not  so  mimerou«  as  the  bam,  or  the 
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fiuu^hine.  As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and  cats, 
tiiat  are  ibrmed  hr  a  life  oi  nocturnal  depre- 
datioQy  there  is  a  qualitv  iu  the  retina  that 
takes  in  the  rays  of  light  so  copioualy  as  to 


UwDf  owl,  it  is  found  in  most  of  the  wooded  dietricts  of 
En^ind  and  Scotland.  Pisntationa  of  fir,  paiticolarly 
of  tbe  aprmet  kind,  are  its  &Tuarite  haunts,  as  in  these 
it  finds  a  secnre  and  sheltered  retreat  daring  the  daj.  It 
aiae  freqnentlj  inhabits  thick  hollj  or  iwy  boshes,  whose 
evergreen  foliage  ensures  a  similar  retfrement.  It  is 
tn  indigenous  species,  and  breeds  early  in  spring ;  not 
leaking  anj  nest  of  its  own,  but  taking  possession  of  that 
rf  a  magpie  or  crow.  The  eggs  are  generally  ibor  or 
five  in  number,  white,  and  rather  larger  and  roiader 
than  these  of  the  ring-dore.  When  first  excluded,  the 
foong  Urds  are  covered  with  a  fine  and  closely  set  white 
(Sown;  they  remain  in  the  oest  for  more  than  a  month 
before  they  are  able  to  Oy.  If  dis^turbed  and  handled, 
they  hiss  noleoUy,  strike  with  their  talons,  and,  at  the 
isns  time,  make  a  snapping  noise  with  their  UUs. 
Wben  they  quit  the  nest,  they  take  up  their  abode  in 
■oBs  a^ioining  tree,  and,  for  many  subsequent  days, 
may  be  beard,  after  sunset^  uttering  a  plaintive  but  loud 
call  for  food ;  during  which  time  the  parent  birds  may 
^  asstt  dilWently  employed  in  hawking  for  prey.  Mice 
■lid  moles  form  th«  principal  part  of  their  provender  ; 
thoigh  Montagu  says,  that  they  sometimes  take  small 
binis  on  the  roost  It  is  pretty  generally  difinsed 
throHgboit  Europe;  and  in  North  America  is  found  to 
ioiisbft  the  woods  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  It  has 
been  obserred  as  for  northward  as  Hudson's  Bay. 

Skort-§ar9d  OmC—The  birds  of  this  species  are  only 
tt  be  met  with  in  Ei^land,  between  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  April,  as  they  migrate  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
to  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  where  they  breed. 
Mr  Low,  in  his  Fauna,  Orcadensis,  mentions  this  owl  as 
keing  rtrj  frequent  in  the  UUs  of  Hoy,  where  it  builds 
iU  nest  amongst  the  heath.  It  is  there  of  great  bold- 
eeas,  and  has  been  seen  to  chase  pigeons  in  the  open 
day.  In  a  nest,  which  contained  two  full-fledged  young 
mes,  he  found  the  remains  of  a  moor-fowl,  and  two 
idovers,  besides  the  feet  of  several  others.  In  this 
eeentjy  they  generally  remain  concealed  in  long  grass, 
sr  hi  rushy  places,  upon  waste  ground,  or  moors.  In 
tohunn,  they  are  often  met  with  in  turnip  fields^  but  aie 
lefakm  seen  in  plantaUoos ;  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to 
perch  upon  a  tree.  Five  or  six  of  these  birds  are  fre- 
quently  found  roosting  together;  from  which  circum- 
sUnce  It  It  probable  that  they  migrate  in  families. 
Montagu  thinks  that  this  may  arise  from  the  abundance 
ef  food  they  meet  with  in  the  plaees  where  they  are  thsB 
coUeeted,  but  the  truth  of  this  supposition  may  be  doubt- 
ed, firom  the  foct  of  their  being  seldom  met  with  during 
two  days  together  In  the  same  place.  The  head  of  this 
owl  being  smaller  than  the  generality  of  its  fellow  spe- 
cies, has  procured  it.  In  some  parts,  the  name  of  kamk 
ntly  or  mourn  kamk.  Many  ornithologists  have  been  in 
doubt  respectiog  it,  and  the  synonymes  are  consequently 
io  some  confusion  and  obscurity.  Tbb  owl  is  of  wide 
beality,  being  met  with  in  Siberia,  and  in  many  parts  of 
North  America;  and  specimens  are  also  mentioned  as' 
karmg  been  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Seoptsartd  Owl. — It  'u  very  common  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  Europe  during  the  summer  months,  but 
regularly  leaves  them  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  for 
regions  near  to  the  equator.  Iu  Prance,  it  arrives  and 
departs  with  the  swallow.  Its  fovourite  residence  in 
Italy,  according  to  Spallanxani,  it  in  the  lower  wooded 
refims. — Field  and  shrew  mice,  insects,  and  earth- 
^vorms,  are  its  food,  in  quest  of  which  It  sallies  forth  at 
nigki-foU,  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  cry,  which  re- 
ismbles  tbe  word  ekivi,  and  whence,  in  some  districts, 


permit  their  seeing  in  places  almost  quite 
dark ;  so  in  these  birds  there  is  the  same  con. 
formation  of  that  organ,  and  though,  like  us, 
they  cannot  see  in  a  total  exclusion  of  light, 


it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Chevlni.  It  constructs  no 
nest,  but  deposits  five  or  six  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 
Smawy  Ots/.— .It  is  only  wiUiin  these  few  years  past, 
that  this  noble  and  beautiful  owl  has  been  esUblished  as 
indigenous  in  Great  BriUin.  In  a  tour  made  to  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  in  the  year  1818,  Mr  Bul- 
lock, tbe  Ute  proprietor  of  the  London  Museum,  met 
wiUi  it  ui  both  groups  of  islands ;  and  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  spetJee  is  retkient,  and  breeds  there.    It 


is  common  fai  the  ragksis  of  the  arcth:  circle  even  Inha* 
biting  the  fronn  coasts  ol  Oreenhtnd.  Is  very  numer- 
eus  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  hi  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland  ;  but  of  ^9ry  rare  occurrence  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Amerfea. 

Bam  or  fFkHe  Ow/.— This  is  the  meet  eommon  of 
the  British  species,  and  Is  found  hi  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  ndna,  church-towers, 


bams  and  other  buildings,  where  it  is  not  liable  to  con. 
tinual  interruption  ;  and  is  of  essential  serrioe  in  check, 
ing  the  breed  of  the  common  and  shrew  mouse,  upon 
which  it  subsists.  On  the  approach  of  twilight  it  may 
frequently  be  seen  issuing  from  its  rstreat  to  the  adjoin- 
ing meadows  and  hedge-banks  in  search  of  food,  hunt, 
ing  with  great  regularity,  and  precipitating  itself  upon 
its  prey  with  rapidity  and  unerring  aim.  This  it  swal- 
lows whole,  and  without  any  attempt  to  tear  it  in  pieces 
with  its  claws.  It  breeds  in  old  towers,  under  the 
eaves  of  churches,  or  in  similar  quiet  places,  and  some- 
times in  the  hollows  uf  trees,  laying  from  three  to  five 
eggs,  of  a  bluish. white  colour.  The  young,  when  first 
from  the  shell,  are  covered  with  whi^  down,  and  are  a 
long  time  in  becoming  fully  fledged,  or  in  being  able  to 
quit  the  nest.  Like  the  other  "species  of  owls,  it  ejects 
the  hair,  bones,  and  other  indigestible  parts  of  its  food,  in 
oval  pellets,  by  the  mouth.  These  castings  are  often  found 
in  great  quantities  in  places  where  these  birds  have  long 
resorted.   In  its  flight  it  occasionally  utters  loud  screams. 
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yet  ihej  are  safficiently  quick-sighted,  at 
times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscurity.  In 
the  eyes  of  all  animals.  Nature  bath  made  a 
complete  provision,  either  to  shut  out  too 
much  light,  or  to  admit  a  sufficiency,  by  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In 
these  birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  opening 
very  wide,  or  shutting  very  close;  by  con- 
tracting  the  pupil,  the  brighter  light  of  the 
day ,  which  would  act  too  powerfully  upon  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  is  excluded;  by 
dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the 
more  faint  rays  of  the  night,  and  thereby  is 
enabled  to  spy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with 
greater  facility  in  the  dark.  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye, 
and  the  very  iris  itself  has  a  faculty  of  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  assist  vision  in 
the  gloomy  places  where  these  birds  are  found 
to  frequent 


and  when  perched,  hisses  %»d  snores  considerably.  It 
is  an  abundant  species  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
Temmindi  says  it  is  the  same  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  become  very 
tame  when  taken  young.  Montagu  reared  a  white  owl, 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  ring-dove  together,  who  lived  in 
great  harmony  for  sii  months.  They  were  then  set  at 
liberty ;  and  the  owl  was  the  only  one  of  the  tltree  that 
returned. 

Next  to  the  white  or  bam  owl,  the  Tawt^  (Mh  the 
most  abundant  of  the  British  species,*  and  is,  like  the 
former,  gtmerally  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom : 
but  is  most  readily  to  be  met  with  in  welUwooded  dis- 
tricts, as  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  woods  and  thick  planta- 
tions, preferring  those  which  abound  in  firs  and  holly, 
or  ivy  bushes.  In  such  situations  it  remains  concealed 
till  night-fall,  as  it  is  very  impatient  of  the  glare  of  day, 
and  sees,  indeed,  imperfectly  during  that  time.  It 
builds  in  tlie  cavities  of  old  trees,  or  will  occupy  the 
deserted  nest  of  a  crow,  and  produces  four  or  five  white 
^f^fflt  of  BO  elliptical  shape.  The  young,  on  their  ex. 
elusion,  are  covered  with  ^  grayish  down,  and  are  easily 
tamed,  when  fed  b^  tlie  hand;  but  Montagu  observes, 
that  if  placed  out  of  doors  within  hearing  of  their  parents, 
they  retain  their  native  shyness,  as  the  old  birds  visit 
them  at  night,  and  supply  them  with  abundance  of  food. 
They  prey  upon  rats,  mice,  moles,  rabbits,  and  young 
leverets,  and  are  sometimes  destructive  to  pigeons, 
entering  the  dovecots,  and  committing  great  havock. 
At  night  this  species  is  very  clamorous,  and  is  euily  to 
be  known  from  the  others  by  its  hooting,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which  sounds  ito  throat  is  largely  inflated. 

LiiU$  Ow/.— This  diminutive  species  is  only  an 
occasional  visitant  in  England,  and  that  but  very  rarely. 
According  to  Temminck,  it  is  never  found  in  Europe 
beyond  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  but  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  very 
common.  It  inhabits  ruins,  church-towers,  and  similar 
old  buildings,  and  in  such  it  also  breeds.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  round  shape,  and  white, 
like  those  of  most  of  the  other  species.  It  is  of  a  wild 
and  fierce  disposition,  and  not  capable  of  being  tamed 
like  the  little  liomed  or  scops  eared  owl.  It  sometimes 
preys  by  day,  and,  from  having  been  seen  to  pursue 
swallows,  must  be  strong  and  rapid  on  tlie  wing.  Its 
prey  consists  of  mice,  small  birds,  and  insects.— -&/^'# 
Omithoioffy, 

*  Sir  WUHaiB  Jnrdlne  eonslderv  the  long-enred  owl  to  be 
more  frequently  met  with  timn  the  tnwny  owU  espedidly  in 

thewuthof  Scotl-md.    llie  long  eared  owl  Is  

in  AmcricM  thiui  even  the  bam  owU 


But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright 
a  day-light,  yet  they  do  not  see  best  in  the 
darkest  nights,  as  some  have  been  apt  to 
imagine.  It  is  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
or  the  gray  of  the  morning,  that  they  are  best 
fitted  for  seeing,  at  those  seasons  when  there 
is  neither  too  much  light,  nor  too  little.  I^  is 
then  that  they  issue  from  their  retreats,  to 
hunt  or  to  surprise  their  prey,  which  is  usually 
attended  with  great  success :  it  is  then  that 
they  find  all  other  birds  asleep,  or  preparing 
for  repose,  and  they  have  only  to  seize  the 
most  unguarded. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the 
times  of  their  most  successful  plunder ;  for 
when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified 
for  seeing  and  pursuing  their  prey :  except, 
therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  contract  the 
hours  of  their  chase  ;  and  if  they  come  out  at 
the  approach  of  dusk  in  the  evening,  they  re- 
turn before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rise 
by  twilight  the  next  morning  to  pursue  their 
game,  and  to  return  in  like  manner,  before 
the  broad  day-light  begins  to  dazzle  them  with 
its  splendour. 

1  et  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of 
being  entirely  dazzled  by  the  day,  is  not 
alike  in  every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds : 
some  see  by  niffht  better  than  others;  and 
some  are  so  little  dazzled  by  day-light,  that 
they  perceive  their  enemies,  and  avoid  them. 
The  common  white  or  barn  owl,  for  instance, 
sees  with  such  exquisite  acuteness  in  the 
dark,  that  though  the  bam  has  been  shut  at 
night  and  the  light  thus  totally  excluded,  yet 
it  perceives  the  smallest  mouse  that  peeps 
from  its  hole :  on  the  contrary,  the  brown 
homed  owl  is  often  seen  to  prowl  along  the 
hedges  by  day,  like  the  sparrow-hawk  ;  and 
sometimes  with  good  success. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts ;  those  that  have  horns,  and 
those  without.  These  horns  arc  nothing  more 
than  two  or  three  feathers  that  stand  upon  each 
side  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this 
animal  a  kind  of  homed  appearance.  Of  the 
homed  kind  is,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  which 
at  first  view  appears  as  large  as  an  eagle; 
When  he  comes  to  be  observed  more  closely, 
however,  he  will  be  found  much  less.  His 
legs,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  shorter  ;  his 
head  much  larger  and  thicker  ;  his  homs  are 
composed  of  feathers  that  rise  above  two  inches 
and  a  half  high,  and  which  he  can  erect  or 
depress  at  pleasure:  his  eyes  are  large  and 
transparent,  encircled  with  an  orange-coloured 
iris  :  his  ears  are  large  and  deep,  and  it  would 
appear  that  no  animal  was  possessed  with  a 
more  exquisite  sense  of  hearing;  his  plumage 
is  of  a  reddish  brown,  marked  on  the  back 
with  black  and  yellow  spots,  and  yellow  only 
upon  the  belly. 
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Next  to  thb  is  the  Common  Horned  Owl, 
of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  former,  and 
vitb  horns  much  shorter.  As  the  great  owl 
was  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the 
other,  this  is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but 
aboat  an  inch  long,  and  consist  of  six  feathers, 
?ariegated  with  black  and  yellow. 

There  is  itill  a  smaller  kind  of  the  homed 
owl,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  black- 
bird ;  and  whose  horns  are  remarkably  short, 
being  composed  but  of  one  feiithery  and  that 
not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

To  these  succeeds  the  tribe  without  horns. 
The  RowLBT,  which  is  the  largest  of  this  kind, 
with  dusky  plumes  and  black  eyes ;  the 
scBKBCH  OWL,  of  a  smaller  size,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  phimage  of  an  iron  gray  ;  the  whitb  owl, 
about  an  lai^e  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes 
and  whitish  plumage  ;  the  orbat  brown  owl, 
less  than  the  former,  with  brown  plumage  and 
a  brown  beak  ;  and  lastly,  the  littlb  browb 
OTL,  with  yellowish  coloured  eyes,  and  an 
orange-coloured  bill.  To  this  catalogue  might 
beadded  others  of  foreign  denominations,  which 
differ  but  little  from  our  own,  if  we  except  the 
iiirA5o,or  flRBAT  Hudson's  bat  owl  of  Edwards, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nocturnal  tribe, 
and  as  white  as  the  snows  of  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  native.^ 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may 
differ  in  their  size  and  plumage,  agree  in  their 
general  characteristics  of  preying  by  night, 
and  having  their  eyes  formed  for  nocturnal 
riaion.  Their  bodies  are  strong  and  muscu- 
lar; their  feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing 
tbeir  prey  ;  and  their  stomachs  for  digesting 
it  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
digestion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice,  liz- 
ards, or  such  like  food,  is  not  very  perfect ;  for 
tiwagh  they  swallow  them  whole,  yet  they 
are  always  seen  some  time  after  to  disgorge 
tbe  skm  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as 
being  indigestible. 

In  proportion  as  each  of  these  animals  bears 
the  daylight  best,  he  sets  forward  earlier  in 
the  evening  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  The  great 
iu>rQed  owlb  the  foremost  in  leaving  his  re- 
treat ;  and  ventures  into  the  woods  and  thickets 
▼^  soon  in  the  evening.  The  homed,  and 
tbe brown  owl,  are  later  in  their  excursions: 
bat  the  barn-owl  seems  to  see  best  in  profound 
^knesi,  and  seldom  leaves  his  hiding-place 
till  midnight 

As  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  the 
light  of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  then  seeing  and 
readily  avoiding  their  danger,  they  keep  all 
^time  concealed  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
>aited  to  their  gloomy  appetites,  and  there 


continue  in  solitude  and  silence.  The  cavern 
of  a  rock,  the  darkest  part  of  a  hollow  tree, 
the  battlements  of  a  ruined  and  unfrequented 
castle,  some  obscure  hole  in  a  farmer's  out* 
house,  are  the  places  where  they  are  usually 
found  :  if  they  be  seen  out  of  these  retreats 
in  the  day-time,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  lost  their  way  ;  as  having  by  some 
accident  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  and  surrounded  with  danger. 

Having  spent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at 
the  approach  of  evening  they  sally  forth,  and 
skim  rapidly  up  and  down  along  the  hedges. 
The  barn-owl.  indeed,  who  lives  chiefly  upon 
mice,  is  contented  to  be  more  stationary  :  he 
takes  his  residence  upon  some  shock  of  corn, 
or  the  point  of  some  old  house ;  and  there 
watches  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmost  perspi- 
cacity and  perseverance. 

Nor  are  these  birds  by  any  means  silent ; 
they  all  have  a  hideous  note  ;  which,  while 
pursuing  their  prey,  is  seldom  heard  ;  but  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  call  to  courtship. 
There  is  something  always  terrifying  in  this 
call,  which  is  often  heard  in  the  silence  of 
midnight,  and  breaks  the  general  pause  with 
a  horrid  variation.  It  is  diflerent  in  all ; 
but  in  each  it  is  alarming  and  disagreeable. 
Father  Kircher,  who  has  set  the  voices  of  birds 
to  music,  has  given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl 
note,  which  make  a  most  tremendous  melody. 
Indeed,  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  united 
with  their  sensations  to  make  the  cry  of  the 
owl  disagreeable.  The  screech-owl's  voice 
was  always  considered  among  the  people  as  a 
presage  of  some  sad  calamity  that  was  soon 
to  ensue.' 


^Pcr  the  mottled  o«rl,  ne  plate  XVI.  fig,  11  ;  for 
I^^hmie't  owl,  we  plate  XV.  fig.  4.  WiUon  has  des. 
^^  the  fenner  of  these,  and  other  owls  common  to 
ABcrln.  with  his  imu)  animation. 


*  *'  Up  to  the  year  1813,  the  bam  owl  had  a  sad  time 
of  it  at  Walton  Hall.  lU  supposed  mournful  notes 
alarmed  tha  aged  housekeeper.  She  knew  full  well  what 
sorrow  it  had  brought  Into  other  houses  when  she  wbs 
a  young  woman ;  ami  there  wu  enough  of  mischief  in 
the  midnight  wintry  blast,  without  having  It  Increased 
by  the  dismal  screams  of  something  which  people  knew 
very  little  about,  and  which  erery  body  said  was  far  too 
busy  in  the  church-yard  at  night  time.  Nay,  it  was  a 
well-known  fact,  that,  if  any  person  were  sick  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  for  ever  looking  in  at  the 
window,  and  holding  a  conversation  outside  with  some- 
body, they^lld  not  know  whom.  The  gamekeeper  agreed 
with  her  in  everything  she  said  on  this  important  sub:- 
ject;  and  he  always  stood  better  in  her  books  when  he 
had  managed  to  shoot  a  bird  of  this  bed  and  mischievous 
family.  However,  in  1813,  on  my  return  from  the  wilds 
of  Guiana,  having  suffered  myself,  and  learned  mercy, 
I  broke  in  pieces  the  code  of  penal  lavrs  which  the  knavery 
of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  lamentable  Ignorance  of  the 
other  servants  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  far  too  success* 
fully,  to  thin  the  numben  of  this  poor,  harmless,  unsus- 
pecting tribe.  On  the  ruin  of  the  old  gateway,  against 
which  tradition  says  the  waves  of  the  lake  have  dashed 
for  the  better  part  of  a  thousand  years,  I  made  a  place 
with  stone  and  mortar,  about  four  feet  square,  and  filed 
a  thick  oaken  stick  firmly  into  it  Huge  masses  of  ivy 
now  quite  cover  it  In  about  a  month  or  so  after  It  was 
finished,  a  pair  of  bam  owls  came  and  took  up  their  abodo 
in  It    I  threatened  to  strangle  ths  Iceeper  If  ever  aiW 
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They  seldom,  however,  are  heard  while 
they  are  preying  ;  that  important  pursuit  is 
always  attended  with  silence,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  their  intention  to  disturb  or  forewarn 


this  he  molested  either  the  old  birds  or  their  young  ones; 
and  I  Msured  the  housekeeper  that  I  would  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  reepousibility  of  all  the  sickness,  woe, 
and  sorrow  that  the  new  tenants  might  bring  into  the 
hall.  She  made  a  low  courtesy;  as  much  as  to  say,'*  Sir, 
I  fall  into  your  will  and  pleasure:"  but  I  saw  iu  her  eye 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have  to  do  with  things 
of  fearful  and  portentous  shape,  and  to  hear  many  a  mid- 
night wailing  in  the  surrounding  woods.  1  do  not  think 
that  up  to  the  day  of  this  old  lady's  death,  which  took 
place  ia  her  eighty-fourth  year,  she  ever  looked  with 
pleasure  or  contentment  on  the  bani  owl,  as  it  flew  round 
the  hrge  sycamore  trees  which  grow  near  the  old  ruined 
gateway. 

"  When  I  found  that  this  Erst  settlement  on  the  gate. 
way  had  succeeded  so  well,  I  set  about  forming  other 
establishments.  This  year  I  have  had  four  broods,  and 
I  trust  that  next  season  I  can  calculate  on  having  nine. 
This  will  be  a  pretty  increase,  and  it  will  help  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  in  this  neighbourhood  are  still 
unfortunately  doomed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  cruelty  or 
superstition.  We  can  now  always  have  a  peep  at  the 
owls,  in  their  habiution  on  the  old  ruined  gateway, 
whenever  we  choose.  Confident  of  protection,  these 
pretty  birds  betray  no  fear  when  the  stranger  mounts  up 
to  their  place  of  abode.  I  would  here  venture  a  surmise, 
that  the  bam  owl  sleeps  standing.  Whenever  we  go  to 
look  at  it,  we  iovarlal>ly  see  it  upon  the  perch  bolt  up- 
right, and  often  with  its  eyes  ckised,  apparently  iist 
asleep.  Bufibu  and  Bewick  err  (no  doubt  unintention- 
ally) when  they  say  that  the  bam  owl  snores  during  its 
repose.  What  they  took  for  snoring  was  the  cry  of  the 
young  birds  for  food.  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
score  some  years  aga  However,  in  December,  1823, 
1  was  much  astonished  to  hear  this  same  snoring  kind  of 
noise,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month  of  July. 
On  ascending  the  ruin,  I  found  a  brood  of  young  owls 
in  the  apartment. 

"  Upon  this  ruin  is  pbused  a  perch,  about  a  foot  from  the 
hole  at  which  the  owls  enter.  Sometimes,  at  mid-day, 
when  the  weather  is  gloomy,  you  may  see  an  owl  upon 
it,  apparently  enjoying  the  refreshing  diurnal  breexe. 
This  year  (1831)  a  pair  of  bam  owls  hatched  their  young 
on  the  17th  of  September,  in  a  sycamore  tree  near  the 
old  mined  gateway. 

**  If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of 
hunting  fur  it  by  night,  mankind  would  hare  ocular  de. 
monstration  of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  oountry  of 
mice,  and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  every- 
where. It  would  be  with  us  what  the  ibis  was  with  the 
Egyptians.  When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse 
to  the  nest  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But, 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  mice  which  this  bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the 
pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of 
iu  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven 
skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time 
that  the  apartment  of  the  owl  on  the  old  gateway  was 
cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  a  busj^  of  pellets. 

**  The  bam  owl  sometimes  carries  ofl'rats.  One  even- 
ing I  was  sitting  under  a  shed,  and  killed  a  very  large 
rat  as  it  was  coming  out  of  a  hole,  about  ten  yaixis  from 
where  I  wu  watching  it.  I  did  not  go  to  take  it  up, 
hoping  to  get  another  shoL  As.  it  lay  there,  a  bam  owl 
pounced  upon  it,  and  flew  away  with  iL 

'<  This  bird  has  been  known  to  catoh  fish.  Some  years 
ago,  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  long  before 
it  was  dark,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and   minuting  the  owl  by  my  watcb,  as  sbe 


those  little  animals  they  wish  to  surprise. 
When  their  pursuit  has  been  successfal,  they 
soon  return  to  their  solitude,  or  to  their  young, 
if  that  be  the  season.     If,  however,  they  find 

brought  mice  into  her  nest,  all  on  a  sudden  she  dropped 
perpendicular  into  the  water.  Thinking  that  she  had 
fallen  down  in  epilepsy,  my  first  thoughu  were  to  go  and 
fetch  the  boat ;  but  before  I  had  well  got  to  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  I  saw  the  owl  rise  out  of  the  vrater  with  a 
fish  in  her  claws,  and  take  it  to  the  nest.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  by  the  late  much  revered  and  lamented  Mr. 
Atkinson  of  Leeds,  in  his  compendium,  in  a  note,  under 
the  signature  of  W.,  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  I  had  com. 
muuicated  it  in  a  few  days  after  I  had  witnessed  it 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  any  attontion  to 
the  description  of  the  amours  of  the  owl  by  a  modem 
writer ;  at  least  the  bam  owl  plays  oflT  no  buflboneriea 
iiere,  such  as  those  which  he  deacribeSb  An  owl  is  an 
owl  all  the  world  over,  whether  under  the  influence  of 
Momus,  Venus,  or  Diana. 

"  When  farmers  complain  that  the  bam  owl  destroys 
the  eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  My  the  saddle  ou  the 
wrong  horse.  They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  nt.  Formerljr 
I  could  get  very  few  young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were 
excluded  eflectually  from  the  dovecot.  Since  that  took 
place,  it  has  produced  a  great  abundance  every  year, 
though  the  bam  owls  frequent  it,  and  are  encouraged  all 
around  it.  The  bam  owl  merely  resorts  to  it  for  repoee 
and  concealment.  If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  commotion  as  sooii 
as  it  begins  its  evening  flight;  but  the  pigeons  heed  it 
not:  whereas  if  the  sparrow  hawk  or  windhover  should 
make  their  appearance,  the  whole  community  would  be 
up  at  once,  proof  suflicient  that  the  bam  owl  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  bad,  or  even  a  suspidoMS  charaetor,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  dovecot. 

"  Till  lately,  a  great  and  well-known  distinction  h&a 
always  been  made  betwixt  the  screeching  and  the  hooting 
of  owls.  The  tawny  owl  is  the  only  owl  which  hoots  ; 
and  when  I  am  in  the  woods  after  poachers,  about  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  I  hear  with  extrame  delight  its 
loud,  clear,  and  sonorous  notes,  resounding  far  and  near 
through  hill  and  dale.  Very  diflerent  from  these  notes 
is  the  screech  of  the  bam  owl.  But  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine  informs  us  that  this  owl  hcots ;  and  that  he  has  shot 
it  in  the  act  of  hooting.  This  is  stifl'  authority ;  and  I 
believe  it  because  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William 
Jardine.  Still,  however,  methinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state  ;  we  know  full  well 
that  most  extraordinary  examples  of  splendid  talent  do, 
from  time  to  time,  make  their  appearance  on  the  world's 
wide  stage.  Thus,  Franklin  brought  down  fire  from  the 
gkies: — ^*  Bripuit  ftilmen  ccslo,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 
Paganini  has  led  all  London  captive,  by  a  piece  of  twisted 
catgut : — *'  Tu  potos  reges  comitesque  stultos  ducere." 
Leibnits  tells  us  of  a  dog  in  Germany  that  could  pro- 
nounce distinctly  thirty  words ;  GoMsmith  informs  us 
that  he  once  heai-d  a  raven  whistle  the  tune  of  the  "  Sham- 
rock," with  great  distinctness,  tiuth,  and  humour.  With 
these  splendid  examples  before  our  eyes,  may  we  not  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  bam  owl  which  Sir  William 
shot  in  the  absolute,  act  of  hooting  may  have  been  a  gifted 
bird,  of  superior  parts  and  knowledge  (fma  de  wmttif,  as 
Horace  said  of  Miss  Danaus,)  endowed,  perhaps,  fhrnt 
its  early  da3r8  with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else  skilled 
in  the  art  by  having  been  taught  it  by  its  neighbour,  the 
tawny  owl  ?  I  beg  to  remark  that,  thpugh  I  unhesitat- 
ingly grant  the  laculty  of  hooting  to  this  one  particular 
individual  owl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  believe  that  hooting 
is  common  to  barn  owls  in  general.  Ovid,  in  his  sixth 
book  Eeut^rum,  pointedly  sajrs  that  it  screeched  in  his 
days— 
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but  little  game,  they  continue  their  quest  still 
longer ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  appetite  rather  than  of  pru- 
dence, they  pursue  so  long,  that  broad  day 
breaks  in  upon  them,  and  leaves  them  dazzled, 
bewildered,  and  at  a  distance  from  home. 

In  this  distress  they  are  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  first  tree  or  hed^e  that  offers, 
there  to  continue  concealed  all  day,  till  the 
retaming  darkness  once  more  supplies  them 
with  a  better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that,  with  all  their  precaution 
to  conceal  themselves,  they  are  spied  out  by 
the  other  birds  of  the  place,  and  are  sure  to 
receive  no  mercy.  The  blackbird,  the  thrush, 
the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  red-breast,  all 
eome  in  file,  and  employ  their  little  arts  of  in- 
salt  and  abuse.  The  smallest,  the  feeblest, 
and  the  most  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate 
bird's  enemies,  are  then  the  foremost  to  injure 
and  torment  him.  They  increase  their  cries 
ind  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with  their 
wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  courage  to 
be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  danger 
is  but  small  The  unfortunate  owl,  not  know- 
ing where  to  attack  or  where  to  fly,  patiently 
nt3  and  suffers  all  their  insults.  Astonished 
and  dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries 
bj  awkward  and  ridiculous  gestures,  by  turn- 
ing his  bead  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  aii 
of  stupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears 
bj  day  to  set  the  whole  grove  into  a  kind  of 
Qproar.  Either  the  aversion  all  the  small  birds 
^?e  to  this  animal,  or  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  security,  makes  them  pursue  him 
without  ceasing,  while  they  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance 
10  this  laudable  undertaking. 

**  Fjt  fllb  itrigflms  imndcti  :  sed  nntnhns  ht^os 
Cua,  quod  kofrenda  stridere  nocta  solent.** 

The  htrn  owl  may  be  heard  shrieking  here  perpetually 
*i  tbe  portico^  and  in  the  large  sycamore  trees  near  the 
''"K*  It  shrieks  equally  when  the  moon  shines,  and 
*bQ  tbe  night  is  rough  and  cloudy ;  and  he  who  takes 
wioterest  in  it  may  here  see  the  bam  owl  the  night 
^gfawhen  there  is  a  moon;  and  he  may  hear  it 
ttmk  when  perching  on  the  trees,  or  when  it  is  on  wing. 
"« naj  see  it  and  hear  it  shriek,  within  a  few  yards  of 
^  long  before  dark;  and  again,  often  after  daybreak, 
^e  it  takes  its  final  departure  to  its  wonted  resting. 
r*^'  I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
?^ct  ftiid  encourage  the  bam  owl ;  it  pays  me  a  hun- 
imM  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  it  des- 
^  tbrdoghoQt  the  year.  The  servants  now  no  longer 
••satopcreecute  it  Often,  on  a  fine  summer's  even. 
'<»&«ith  delight  I  see  the  villagers  loitering  under  the 
P^^ore  trees  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  to 
"**«  &  peep  at  the  bam  owl,  as  it  leaves  the  ivy.mantled 
2»:  fortunate  for  it,  if,  in  lieu  of  exposing  itself  to 
*'Ser,  by  mixing  with  the  world  at  large,  it  only  knew 
«eidnnUge  of  passing  its  nighU  at  home;  for  here 

"  No  Urde  that  haunt  mj  valley  free 

To  daugbter  I  condemn ; 
Ttaf  M  by  the  Power  tbat  pities  me, 

I  ievn  to  pity  thcnu** 

'Ot.  II. 


It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
little  birds  pursue  their  insults  with  the  same 
imprudent  zeal  with  which  the  owl  himself 
had  pursued  his  depredations.  They  hunt 
him  the  whole  day  until  evening  returns  ; 
which  restoring  him  his  faculties  of  sight  once 
more,  he  makes  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers 
pay  dear  for  their  former  sport  Nor  is  man 
always  an  unconcerned  spectator  here.  The 
bird-catchers  have  got  on  an  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  cry  of  the  owl  exactly  ;  and  having 
before  limed  the  branches  of  a  hedge,  they  sit 
unseen,  and  give  the  call.  At  this,  all  the 
little  birds  flock  to  the  place  where  they  expect 
to  find  their  well-known  enemy  ;  but  instead  of 
finding  their  stupid  antagonist  they  are  stutk 
fast  to  the  hedge  themselves.  This  sport  must 
be  put  in  practice  an  hour  before  night.fall,  in 
order  to  be  successful ;  for  if  it  is  put  off  till 
later,  those  birds  which  but  a  few  minutes 
sooner  came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then 
fly  from  him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  just 
before  showed  insolence. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  one  stupid  bird 
made,  in  some  sort,  a  decoy  to  deceive  another. 
The  gi%at  horned  owl  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  for  this  purpose  to  lure  the  kite,  when  fal- 
coners  desire  to  catch  him  for  the  purposes  oi 
training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occasion  they 
clap  the  tail  of  a  fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render 
his  figure  extraordinary  ;  in  which  trim  he 
sails  slowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his 
usual  maxuier.  The  kite,  either  curious  to 
observe  thb  odd  kind  of  animal,  or  perhaps  in. 
quisitive  to  see  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
for  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to  hover, 
and  sometimes  to  descend,  till  the  falconer 
setting  a  strong. winged  hawk  against  him, 
seizes  him  for  the  purpose  of  training  his  young 
ones  at  home. 

The  usual  place  where  the  great  homed  owl 
breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  or  the  turret  of  some  ruined  castle. 
Its  nest  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
composed  of  sticks,  bound  together  by  the 
fibrous  roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on 
the  inside.  It  lays  about  three  eggs,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  colour 
somewnat  resembling  the  bird  itself.  The 
young  ones  are  very  voracious,  and  the  parents 
not  less  expert  at  satisfyifig  the  call  of  hunger. 
The  lesser  owl  of  this  kind  never  makes  a  nest 
for  itself,  but  always  takes  up  with  the  old 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  which  it  has  often 
been  forced  to  abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five  * 
eggs  ;  and  the  young  are  all  white  at  first,  but 
change  colour  in  about  a  fortnight  The  other 
owls  in  general  build  near  the  place  where 
they  chiefly  prey  ;  that  which  feeds  upon  birds, 
in  some  neighbouring  grove  ;  that  which  preys 
chiefly  upon  mice,  near  some  farmer's  yard, 
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where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes  care  to 
give  it  perfect  security.  In  fact,  whatever 
mischief  one  species  of  ow]  may  do  in  the 
woods,  the  bam  owl  makes  a  sufficient  recom- 
i)ense  for,  by  being  equally  active  in  destroy- 
ing mice  nearer  home ;  so  that  a  single  owl  is 
Aid  to  be  more  serviceable  than  half  a  doeen 
oats,  in  ridding  the  bam  of  its  domestic  ver- 
min. *^  In  the  year  1580,"  says  an  old  writer, 
^  at  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice  so  over- 
run the  marshes  near  Southminster,  that  they 
eat  up  the  grass  to  the  very  roots.  But  at 
length  a  great  number  of  strange  painted  owls 
came  and  devoured  all  the  mice."  The  like 
happened  again  in  Essex  about  sixty  years 
after. 

To  Qonclude  our  account  of  these   birds, 
they  are  all  very  shy  of  man,  and  extremely 


indocile  and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  white 
owl  in  particular,  as  Mr  Buffon  asserts,  can- 
not be  made  to  live  in  captivity ;  I  suppose 
he  means,  if  it  be  taken  when  old.  ''  They 
live,"  says  he,  *'  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the 
aviary  where  they  are  shut  up  ;  but  they  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  nourishment,  and  at  last  die 
of  hunger.  By  day  they  remain  without 
moving  upon  the  floor  of  the  aviary  ;  in  the 
evening  they  mount  on  the  highest  perch, 
where  they  continue  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
man  snonng  with  his  mouth  open.  This 
seems  designed  as  a  call  for  their  old  com  pa 
nions  without ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral others  come  to  the  call,  and  perch  upon  the 
roof  of  the  aviary,  where  they  madfe  the  same 
kind  of  hissing,  and  soon  after  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  taken  in  a  not* 
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OF  BIRDS  07  THB  POULTRY  KIND  IN  OENRRAL 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  FOTOTOT  KIND 
IN  OENEBAL. 

pRox  the  most  rapacious  and  noxious  tribe 
of  birds,  we  make  a  transition  to  those  which 
of  all  others  are  most  harmless,  and  the  most 
senriceable  to  man.  He  may  force  the  rapa- 
eioas  tribes  to  assist  his  pleasures  in  the  field, 
or  indace  the  smaller  warblers  to  delight  him 
with  their  sinking  ;  but  it  is  from  the  poultry 
i^ind  that  he  derives  the  most  solid  advanta- 
ges,  as  they  not  only  make  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  furnish  out 
^c  greatest  delicacies  to  every  entertainment 

Almost,  if  not  all,  the  domestic  birds  of  the 
pwltry  kind  that  we  maintain  in  our  yards, 
are  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  there  are  others 
to  be  ranked  in  this  class  that  are  as  yet  in  a 
3tate  of  nature ;  and  perhaps  only  wait  till 
they  become  sufficiently  scarce  to  be  taken 
ander  the  care  of  man,  to  multiply  their  pro- 
pagation. It  will  appear  remarkable  enough, 
if  we  consider  how  much  the  tame  poultry 
which  we  have  imported  from  distant  climates 
bas  increased,  and  how  much  those  wild  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind  that  have  never  yet  been 
taken  into  keeping  have  been  diminished  and 
destroyed.  They  are  all  thinned  ;  and  many 
of  the  species,  especially  in  the  more  cultiva. 
ted  and  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are 
otter) y  unseen. 

Under  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I  rank  all 
tlrtse  that  have  white  flesh,  and,  comparatively 
<o  their  head  and  limbs,  have  bulky  bodies. 
They  are  furnished  with  short  strong  bills  for 
pickine  up  ffrain,  which  is  their  chief  and 
often  their  only  sustenance.  Their  wings  are 
ihort  and  concave ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
fwt  able  to  fly  far.  They  lay  a  great  many 
^§g9 ;  and,  as  they  lead  their  young  abroad 


the  very  day  they  are  hatched,  In  quest  of  food, 
which  they  are  dhown  by  the  mother,  and 
which  they  pick  up  for  themselves,  they  gene- 
rally make  their  nests  on  the  ground.  The 
toes  of  ail  these  are  united  by  a  membrane 
as  far  as  the  first  articulation,  and  then  are 
divided  as  in  those  of  the  former  class. 

Under  this  class  we  may  therefore  rank 
the  common  cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey, 
the  pintada  or  Guinea-hen,  the  pheasant,  tlie 
bustard,  the  grous,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail. 
These  alt  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  each 
other,  being  equally  granivorous,  £eshy,  and 
delicate  to  the  palate.  These  are  among  birds 
what  beasts  of  pasture  are  among  quadrupeds, 
peaceable  tenants  of  the  field,  and  shunning 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  forest,  that  abound 
with  numerous  animals,  who  carry  on  uiiceas. 
ing  hostilities  against  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  cIslss 
for  war,  so  she  seems  equally  to  have  fitted 
these  for  peace,  rest,  and  society.  Their 
wings  are  but  short,  so  that  they  are  ill  formed 
for  wandering  from  one  region  to  another; 
their  bills  are  also  short,  and  incapable  of  an- 
noying their  opposers ;  their  legs  are  strong, 
inaeed,  but  their  toes  are  made  for  scratching 
up  their  food,  and  not  for  holding  or  tearing 
it  These  are  sufficient  indications  of  their 
harmless  nature ;  while  their  bodies,  which 
are  fat  and  fleshy,  render  them  unwieldy  tra. 
vellcrs,  and  incapable  of  straying  far  from 
each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  society ; 
they  live  together;  and  though  they  may 
have  their  disputes,  like  all  other  animals, 
upon  some  occasions,  yet  when  kept  in  the 
same  district,  or  fed  in  the  same  yard,  they 
learn  the  arts  of  subordination ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion  as  each  knows  his  strength,  he  seldom 
tries  a  second  time  ^^  combat  where  he  has 
once  been  worsted. 
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In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  seem  to 
lead  an  indolent  voluptuous  life ;  as  they  are 
furnished  internally  with  a  very  strong  sto- 
mach, commonly  called  a  gizzard,  so  their  vo- 
raciousness scarcely  knows  any  bounds.  If 
kept  in  close  captivity,  and  separated  from  all 
their  former  companions,  they  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  eating  left;  and  they  soon  grow 
fat  and  unwieldy  in  their  prison.  To  say 
this  more  simply,  many  of  the  wilder  species 
of  birds,  when  cooped  or  caged,  pine  away, 
grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse  all  sustenance 
whatever;  none,  except  those  of  the  poultry 
kind,  grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all  remem- 
brance of  their  former  liberty,  satisfied  with 
indolence  and  plenty. 

The  poultry  kind  may  be  considered  as 
sensual  epicures,  solely  governed  by  their  ap- 
petites. The  indulgence  of  these  seems  to  in- 
fluence their  other  habits,  and  destroys  among 
them  that  tsonnubial  fidelity  for  which  most 
other  kinds  are  remarkable.  The  eagle  and 
the  falcon,  how  fierce  soever  to  other  animals, 
are  yet  gentle  and  true  to  each  other ;  their 
connections,  when  once  formed,  continue  till 
death;  and  the  male  and  female,  in  every 
exigence,  and  every  duty,  lend  faithful  assis- 
tance to  each  other.  They  assist  each  other 
in  the  production  of  tlieir  young,  in  providing 
for  them  when  producea;  and  even  then, 
though  they  drive  them  forth  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  yet  the  old  ones  still  retain  their 
former  affection  to  each  other,  and  seldom  part 
far  asunder. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  this  luxurious 
class  I  am  now  describing.  Their  courtship 
is  but  short  and  their  congress  fortuitous.  The 
male  takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  pleasure  of  getting,  leaves  to  the 
female  all  the  care  of  providing  for  posterity. 
Wild  and  irregular  in  his  appetites,  he  ranges 
from  one  to  another ;  and  claims  every  fe- 
male which  he  is  strong  enough  to  keep  from 
his  fellows.  Though  timorous  when  opposed 
to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he  is  incredibly  bold 
among  those  of  his  own  kind ;  and  but  to  see 
a  male  of  his  own  species  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  combat  As  his  desires  extend  to  all, 
every  creature  becomes  his  enemy  that  pre- 
tends  to  be  his  rival. 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  at- 
tachment, yields  to  the  most  powerful.  She 
stands  by  a  quiet  meretricious  spectator  of 
their  fury,  ready  to  reward  the  conqueror  with 
every  compliance.  She  takes  upon  herself  all 
the  labour  of  hatching  and  bringing  up  her 
young,  and  chooses  a  place  for  hatching  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  the  cock.  Indeed  she 
gives  herself  very  little  trouble  in  making  hor 
nest,  as  her  young  ones  are  to  leave  it  the  in- 
stant  they  part  from  the  shell. 

^^he  is  equally  unassisted  in  providing  for 


her  young,  that  are  not  fed  with  meat  put  into 
their  mouths,  as  in  other  classes  of  the  fea- 
thered kind,  but  peck  their  food,  and  forsaking 
their  nests,  run  here  and  there,  following  the 
parent  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads 
them  forward  where  they  are  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  quantity  of  grain,  and  takes  care 
to  show,  by  pecking,  the  sort  proper  for  them 
to  seek  for.  Though  at  other  times  voracious, 
she  is  then  abstemious  to  an  extreme  degree ; 
and  intent  only  on  providing  for,  and  showing 
her  young  clutch  their  food,  she  scarcely  takes 
any  nourishment  herself.  Her  parental  pride 
seems  to  overpower  every  other  appetite :  but 
that  decreases  in  proportion  as  her  young  ones 
are  more  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
then  all  her  voracious  habits  return.* 

Among  the  other  habits   peculiar  to  this 


1  I  take  great  delight  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
animals  in  my  farm-yard.  The  old  gander  watches  the 
sitting  goose  with  great  care,  and  Will  sometimes  take 
his  place  on  her  nest.  He  is  always  forward  to  protect 
the  goslings,  and  hisses  at  and  runs  after  any  thing  from 
which  he  apprehends  danger.  The  cock  struts  before 
the  hens,  and  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  he  collects 
them  about  him  to  feast  upon  a  grain  of  corn  or  an  in- 
sect which  he  luts  found.  This  gallantry  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  our  domestic  cock,  aiid  does  him  no  little 
credit.  He  fights  to  the  last  extremity  with  any  intru- 
der, and  if  he  is  beaten,  appears  to  consider  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  society  of  his  former  mates,  and  mopes  in 
a  corner,  the  Tory  picture  of  wretdiediiess. 

Hen  turkies  are  dull,  and  seem  less  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment than  any  birds  I  know.  I  luiTe  watched  them 
stretching  out  their  necks,  and  stupidly  looking  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together  iX  a  small  tuft  of  grass, 
making  short,  low  cries  all  the  time.  On  going  up  to 
examine  what  occasioned  this  unusual  morement,  I  have 
found  a  toad  or  frog  concealed  in  the  grass.  Curiosity, 
more  than  fear,  appeared  to  have  attracted  the  turkies  to 
the  spot.  They  are  bad  mothers,  and  frequently  tram- 
pie  on  their  young,  appearing  to  disreganl  their  cries. 
Unlike  the  ben,  they  do  not  take  any  trouble  in  procur- 
ing food  for  their  young.  Ducks  are  in  a  prodigious 
bustle  when  they  quit  their  nests  for  food,  and  malie  a 
great  outcry  when  the  drake  comes  up  to  greet  thetr  ar. 
rival  again  in  the  poultry  .yard*.  They  run  into  the 
pond,  flap  their  wings,  and  then  come  out,  and  are  very 
clamorous  tiU  food  is  brought  them.  The  young  ducks, 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  take  to  the  water,  and  dart 
after  flies  with  the  greatest  activity*  I  am  always  sorry 
to  see  the  anxiety  and  misery  of  a  hen  who  has  hatched 
ducks,  instead  of  her  natural  progeny.  When  they  take 
to  the  water  she  is  in  a  perfect  agony,  running  round  the 
brink  of  the  pond,  and  sometimes  flying  into  it,  in  hopes 
of  rescuing  her  brood  from  the  danger  she  apprehends 
them  to  be  in.  A  friend  of  mine  observed  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  degree  to  which  this  natural  apprehension 
for  her  brood  may  be  overcome  in  the  hen  by  the  habit  of 
nursing  ducks.  A  hen,  who  had  reared  three  broods  of 
ducks  in  thi^ee  successive  years,  became  habituated  to 
their  taking  to  the  water,  and  would  fly  to  a  large  stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  patiently  and  quietly 
watch  her  brood  as  they  swam  about  it.  The  fourth 
year  she  hatched  her  own  eggs,  and  finding  that  her 
chickens  did  not  take  to  the  water  as  the  ducklings  had 
done,  she  flew  to  the  stone  in  the  pond,  and  called  them 
to  her  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  This  recollection  oi 
the  habits  of  her  former,  charge,  though  it  had  taken  place 
a  year  before,  is  not  a  little  curious Jeste't   Gleanings^ 
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of  birdd  is  tliat  of  dusting  themselves. 
jy  lie  flat  in  some  dusty  place,  and  with 
eir  wings  and  feti  raise  and  scatter  the  dust 
ver  their  whole  body.  What  may  he  their 
isison  for  thus  doing,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Perhaps  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that 
bey  require  this  powder  to  be  inteq)osed  be- 
ireen  their  feathers,  to  keep  them  from  lying 
K  close  tofi^ether,  and  thus  increasing  that 
leit  with  which  they  are  incommoded- 


CHAP.  11. 

OF  THE  COCK 


All  birds  taken  under  the  protection  of  man 
|Me  a  part  of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  al- 
tered, not  only  in  their  habits,  but  their  very 
f>nn.  Climate,  food,  and  captivity,  are  three 
^ry  powerful  agents  in  producing  these  altera. 
N|s ;  and  those  birds  that  have  longest  felt 
^Ir  influence  under  human  direction  are  the 
W»t  likely  to  have  the  greatest  variety  in 
%tiT  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  dispo- 
htions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  cock  seems  to  be  the 

west  companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been 

iRt  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  taken  to 

"Pply  the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or 

•cessities  of  life.     As  he  is  thus  longest  un. 

J^Mhecare  of  man,  so  of  all  others  perhaps 

K  exhibits  the  greatest  number  of  varieties, 

Jere  being  scarce  two  birds  of  this  species 

*at  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  plumage 

"*k1  form.     The   tail,  which   makes  such   a 

itttiful  figure   in   the   generality  of  these 

^fis  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in  others; 

"^i  not  only  the  tail,  but  the  rump  also.    The 

,  which  are  usually  four  in  all  animals  of 

sultry  kipd,  yet  in  a  species  of  the  cock 

found  to  amount  to  five.     The  feathers, 

-h  lie  80  sleek  and  in  such  beautiful  order, 

most  of  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  are, 

Deculiar  breed,  all  inverted,  and  stand 

the  wron^  way.     Nay,  there  is  a  spe. 

it  comes  from  Japan,  which  instead  of 

rs  seems  to  be  covered  all  over  with 

These,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  to 

">Uttd  in  this  animal,  which  seem  to  be  the 


marks  this  early  prisoner  bears  of  his  long 
captivity. 

It  is  not  well  ascertained  when  the  cock 
was  first  made  domestic  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  we  first  had  him  in  our 
western  world  from  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
Aristophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird, 
and  tells  us,  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  before 
some  of  its  earliest  roonarchs.  This  animal 
was  in  fact  known  so  early,  even  in  the  most 
savage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  are  told  the 
oock  was  one  of  the  forbidden  foods  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the  domestic  fowl 
Bcems  to  have  banished  the  wild  one.  Persia 
itself,  that  first  introduced  it  to  our  acquain- 
tance,  seems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natu- 
ral form ;  and  if  we  did  not  find  it  wild  in 
some  of  the  woods  of  India,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we  might 
begin  to  doubt,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
sheep,  in  what  fonu  it  first  existed  in  a  state 
of  nature.* 

But  those  doubts  no  longer  exist ;  the  cock 
is  found  in  the  island  of  Tinian,  in  many 
others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  his  ancient  state 
of  independence.  In  his  wild  condition,  his 
plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb 
and  wattles  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  an- 
other peculiarity  also  in  those  of  the  Indian 
woods  ;  their  bones,  which  when  boiled  with 
us  are  white,  as  every  body  knows,  in  those 


1  The  bird  koomi  in  India  b^  tlie  name  of  the  **  Jun- 
gle Fowl"  is  the  «  Wild  Cock"  of  Sonnerat,  who  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  in  his  "  Voyige  aux  Indes  Orientales." 
This  naturalist  maintained  with  considerable  zeal  that 
this  bird  formed  the  stock  whence  most  of  our  races  of 
domestic  fowl  have  proceeded.  He  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  Bufibn,  that  most  of  our  varieties  of  domestic 
fowl  have  proceeded  from  a  single  type,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences which  we  perceive  among  them  have  resulted 
from  accidents  of  climate,  domestication,  and  crossings 
of  varieties.  Sonnerat,  who  did  not  or  would  not  know 
of  any  other  species  of  wild  cock  than  this->for  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  authority  of  Dampier,  who  mentions 
that  he  saw  wild  cocks  in  the  Indian  Archipelago— na- 
turally enough  concluded  that  in  this  jungle-fowl  he  had 
found  the  primitive  stock.  Subsequent  inquiiies  have, 
however,  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dampier,  not  only 
as  to  the  existence  of  species  of  wild  fowl  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  the  JBankiva 
species  in  Java,  and  the  Ja^o  species  in  Sumatra,  more 
nearly  approximate  to  our  common  fowl  than  that  now 
under  consideration,  and  to  which  Sonnerat's  statements 
refer.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  our  varieties  of 
domestic  fowl  proceed  from  mixtures  of  original  species. 
Practical  observers  arrive  at  much  the  same  conclusions 
on  this  point  with  scientific  naturalists.  It  is  thus,  for 
instance,  considered  in  India  that  our  game  cock  origi. 
nated  from  a  mixture  of  the  jungle  cock  with  wild  S]ie. 
cies  in  Malaya  and  Chittagong.  Altogether,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that»  on  this  disputed  point,  very  little 
is  actually  known ;  and  the  domestication  of  the  bird  as. 
cends  to  such  remote  antiquity,  that  it  seems  hopeless  to 
determine  the  era,  and  still  more  hopeless  to  asoertaiu 
the  original  species  with  precision. 
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are  as  black  as  ebony.  Whether  this  tincture 
proceeds  from  their  food,  as  the  bones  are 
tinctured  red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  I  leave 
to  the  discussion  of  others :  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  let  us  decline  speculation. 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe,  there 
were  distinctions  then  that  now  subsist  no 
longer.  The  ancients  esteemed  those  fowls 
whose  plumage  was  reddish  as  invaluable; 
but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  considered  as  ut- 
terly unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  These  they 
regarded  as  subject  to  become  a  prey  to  rapa- 
cious  birds;  and  Aristotle  thinks  them  less 
fruitful  than  the  former.  Indeed  his  division 
of  those  birds  seems  to  be  taken  from  their  cu* 
Unary  uses ;  the  one  sort  he  calls  generous  and 
noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity:  the 
other  sort,  ignoble  and  useless,  from  their  ste- 
rility. These  distinctions  differ  widely  from 
our  modem  notions  of  generosity  in  this  ani- 
mal ;  that  which  we  call  the  gamc'^ock  being 
by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous 
dung-hill  cocky  which  we  treat  with  contempt. 
The  Athenians  bad  their  cock  matches  as  well 
as  we;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
enter  into  that  refinement  of  choosing  out  the 
most  barren  of  the  species  for  the  purposes  of 
combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world 
has  greater  courage  than  the  cock,  when  op- 
posed to  one  of  his  own  species ;  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  where  refinement  and  po- 
lished manners  have  not  entirely  taken  place, 
cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diversion.  In 
China,  India,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  all 
over  the  East,  cock-fighting  is  the  sport  and 
amusement  even  of  kings  and  princes.  With 
us  it  is  declining  every  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  in  time  become  only  the 
pastime  of  the  lowest  vulgar.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  that  we  have  a  bolder  and  more 
valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
and  some,  indeed,  have  entered  into  a  serious 
discussion  upon  the  cause  of  so  flattering  a  sin- 
gularity. But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks 
in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  ours  ;  and 
what  would  still  be  considered  as  valuable 
amon^  cockers  here,  they  have  more  strength 
with  less  weight  Indeed,  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  men  who  lay  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  prowess  of  a  single  cock, 
have  not  taken  every  method  to  improve  the 
breed.  Nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  do  this 
more  effectually  than  by  crossing  the  strain^ 
as  it  is  called,  by  a  foreign  mixture ;  and  whe- 
ther haying  recourse  even  to  the  wild  cock  in 
the  forests  of  India  would  not  be  useful,  I 
leave  to  their  consideration.  However,  it  is 
a  mean  and  ungenerous  amusement,  nor  would 
I  wish  much  to  promote  it  The  truth  is,  I 
could  give  such  instructions  with  regard  to 
cock-fighting,  anr^  could  so  arm  one  of  these 


animals  against  the  other  that  it  would  be  a 
most  impossible  for  the  adversary's  cock 
survive  the  first  or  second  blow ;  but  as  Boc 
haave  has  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  wh 
he  was  treating  upon  poisons,  *'  to  teach  t 
arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to  committii 
them." 

Thb  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  | 
thought  to  proceed  from  his  being  the  most  ^ 
lacious  of  all  other  birds  whatsoever.  A  s| 
^le  cock  suffices  for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens ;  a] 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  is  the  only  anin^ 
whose  spirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgend 
But  then  he  soon  grows  old  ;  the  radical  moi 
ture  is  exhausted ;  and  in  three  or  four  ye^ 
he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
impregnation.  '^  Hens  also,"  to  use  the  wori 
of  Willoughby, "  as  they  for  the  greatest  pa 
of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  suffice  i 
so  many  births,  but  for  the  most  part,  afti 
three  years,  become  effete  and  barren :  f 
when  they  have  exhausted  all  their  seed-egg 
of  which  they  had  but  a  certain  quantity  Iro 
the  beginning,  they  must  necessarily  cease 
lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated  wit 
in. 

The  hen  seldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chicke 
above  once  a  season,  though  instances  hr 
been  known  in  which  they  produced  tit 
The  number  of  eggs  a  domestic  hen  will  h 
in  the  year  are  above  two  hundred,  provide 
she  be  well  fed,  and  supplied  with  water  a^ 
liberty.  It  matters  not  much  whether  she  I 
trodden  by  the  cock  or  no ;  she  will  continj 
to  lay,  aldiough  all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  d 
never,  by  hatching,  be  brought  to  produce' 
living  animal.  Her  nest  is  made  without  ai 
care,  if  left  to  herself;  a  hole  scratched  in 
the  ground,  among  a  few  bushes,  is  the  on 
preparation  she  makes  for  this  season  of  j4 
tient  expectation.  Nature,  almost  exhaostj 
by  its  own  fecundity,  seems  to  inform  her 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  she  h^ 
self  testifies  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  dl 
continuing  to  lay.  The  good  housewiv^ 
who  often  get  more  by  their  hens  laying  tbj 
by  theit  chickens,  artificially  protract  tl 
clucking  season,  and  sometimes  entirely  i 
move  it  As  soon  as  their  hen  begins  I 
cluck,  they  stint  her  in  her  provisions  ;  and 
that  fails,  they  plunge  her  into  cold  watd 
this,  for  the  time,  effectually  puts  back  l 
hatching ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bid 
who  takes  cold,  and  dies  under  the  opei 
tion.' 

: i 

^  In  the  hatching  of  poultry,  rs  in  most  other  thin^ 
N&ture  is  the  best  ^ruide.  The  hen  and  diick,  if  ieft 
themselves,  find  gome  dry,  warm,  sandy  hedge  or  ban 
in  which  lo  deposit  their  eggs,  forming  their  nests 
leaves,  moss  or  dry  grass.  In  this  way  the  warmth 
retained  when  the  bird  quits  the  nest  for  the  momes 
I  she  devotes  to  her  scanty  and  honied  meal.     The  go{ 
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If  left  entirely  to  herself,  the  ben  would 
Idom  lay  abo^e  twenty  eggs  in  the  same 
»t,  without  attempting  to  hatch  them :  but 
i  proportion  as  she  lays  her  eggs  are  removed ; 
^  she  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping  to  in- 
ease  the  number.  In  the  wild  state  the  hen 
Idom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs  ;  but  then  her 
Dvision  is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  she, 
perhaps  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  niain- 
ining  too  numerous  a  family.  ': 

When  the  hen  begins  to  sit,  nothing  cati 
[ceed  her  perseverance  and  patience ;  she 
Kitinues  for  some  days  immovable ;  and 
hen  forced  away  by  the  importunities  of 
inger,  she  quickly  returns.  Sometimes, 
so,  her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear, 
pecially  if  she  be  furnished  with  too  warm  a 
ist  T7ithin  doors,  for  then  she  is  obliged  to 
&Te  them  to  cool  a  little  :  thus  the  warmth 
the  nest  only  retards  incubation,  and  often 
it3  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  shell. 
labile  the  hen  sits  she  carefully  turns  her 
^8,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  si* 
lations;  till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks, 
te  young  brood  begin  to  give  signs  of  a  de- 
re  to  burst  their  confinement  When,  by 
le  repeated  efforts  of  their  bilU  which  serves 
ke  a  pioneer  on  thb  occasion,  they  have 
rake  themselves  a  passage  through  the  shell, 
K  hen  still  continues  to  sit  till  all  are  exclu- 
ei  The  strongest  and  best  chickens  gene* 
illj  are  the  first  candidates  for  liberty ;  the 
feakest  come  behind,  and  some  even  die  in 
k  shell.  When  all  are  produced,  she  then 
ads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themselves, 
ler  affection  and  her  pride  seem  then  to  al- 
prher  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfec- 
|on».  No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  she 
ibstains  from  all  food  that  her  young  can 
wallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creature 
kat  she  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mischief. 
^^hatever  the  invading  animal  be,  she  boldly 
ittacks  him  ;  the  horse,  the  hog,  or  the  mas- 
iff-  When  marching  at  the  head  of  her  little 
"»p,  she  acts  the  commander,  and  has  a  va- 

wsewife's  mode  is  the  reverse  of  this.  She  makes  a 
^t  or  box,  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  and  fills  it  with 
^  long  straw.  By  these  means,  less  heat  is  genera- 
^  by  the  hen,  and  that  which  is  produced  quicklj  es- 
^P<is  in  her  occasional  absences  ;^-4he  eggs  are  chilled 
^  addled,  and  frequent  failures  ensue  in  the  expected 
^^-  To  obviate  this,  the  best  mode  is  to  put  at  the 
^>n  and  sides  of  the  boxes  of  the  henhouse,  a  suffi- 
|Knt  quantity  of  fine,  diy  saod,  or  of  coal  or  wood  ashes, 
'""ng  them  with  a  litUe  well-broken  dry  grass,  or 
•^'wisted  hayiiends,  or  moss,  or  bruised  straw.  Wood- 
^i»Te  been  found  to  be  the  best,  m  they  produce  the 
*«  of  destroying  the  fleas  by  whlcii  poultry  are  so 
^h  infested ;  sod  that  this  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
**  is  evident  from  the  propensitv  whkfa  they  have  to 
2^  heaps  of  dust,  or  of  ashes  of^  any  kind.  An  ex- 
J*«nced  rearer  of  poultry  adopted  the  method  abore 
^nbed  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  scarcely 
'»*'  met  with  a  disappointment. 


riety  of  notes  to  call  her  numerous  train  to 
their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  approaching 
danger.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  have 
seen  the  -whole  brood  run  for  security  into  the 
thickest  pairt  of  a  hedge,  when  the  hen  herself 
ventured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that 
came  for  plunder.  With  a  good  mastiff,  how* 
ever,  we  soon  sent  the  invader  back  to  his  re- 
treat ;  but  not  before  he  had  wounded  the  hen 
in  several  places. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greatest 
number  that  a  good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch 
at  a  time  ;  but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  number  of  her  eggs,  schemes  have  been 
imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  a  hen,  and 
thus  turn  her  produce  to  tlie  greatest  advan- 
tage. By  these  contrivances  it  has  been  ob- 
tained that  a  hen,  that  ordinarily  produces  but 
twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  is  found  to  pro- 
duce as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and  conse- 
qently  often  above  two"  hundred.  The  con- 
trivance I  mean  is  the  artificial  method  oi 
hatching  chickens  in  stoves,  as  is  practised  at 
Grand  Cairo ;  ^  or  in  a  chemical  elaboratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo  they  thus 
produce  six  or  seven  thousand  chickens  at  a 
time ;  where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in  their 
mild  spring,  which  is  warmer  than  our  sum- 
mer, the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal 
climate ;  the  little  animal  may,  without  much 
di£G[culty,  be  hatched  from  the  shell ;  but  they 
almost  all  perish  when  excluded.  To  remedy 
this,  Reaumur  has  made  use  of  a  woUen  hen, 
as  he  calls  it ;  which  was  nothing  more  than 
putting  the  young  ones  in  a  warm  basket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  tfaick-wooUen  canopy. 
I  should  think  a  much  better  substitute  might 
be  found;  and  this  from  among  the  species 
themselves.  Capons  may  very  easily  be 
taught  to  clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens 
throughout  the  year ;  so  that  when  one  little 
colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  succeed  it  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  capons  thus  employed ;  and  the  manner 
of  teaching  them  is  this:  first  the  capon  is 
made  very  tame,  so  as  to  feed  from  one's 
hand;  then,  about  evening,  they  pluck  the 
feathers  off  his  breast,  and  rub  the  bare  skin 
with  nettles ;  they  then  put  the  chickens  to 
him,  which  presently  run  under  his  breast  and 
belly,  and  probably  rubbing  his  bare  skin 
gently  with  their  heads  allay  the  stinging  pain 
which  the  nettles  had  just  produced.  Ihis  is 
repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani- 
mal takes  an  affection  to  the  chickens  that 
have  thus  given  him  relief,  and  continues  to 
give  them  the  protection  they  seek  for:  per- 

>  See  a  note  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  "  On  the 
Incubation  of  Animals/'  vol.  i   '- 
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haps  also  the  querulous  voice  of  the  chickens 
may  be  pleasant  to  him  in  misery,  and  invite 
him  to  succour  the  distressed.  He  from  that 
time  brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen, 
clutching  them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and 
performing  all  the  functions  of  the  tenderest 
parent  A  capon  once  accustomed  to  this  ser. 
vice,  will  not  give  over  ;  but  when  one  brood 
is  grown  up  he  may  have  another  nearly 
hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat 
with  the  same  tenderness  he  did  the  former. 

The  cock,  from  his  salaciousness,  is  allowed 
to  be  a  short-lived  animal ;  but  how  long  these 
birds  live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained  by  any  historian.  As  they  are 
kept  only  for  profit,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
come unfit  for  generation,  there  are  few  that, 
from  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  will  make 
this  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  pro- . 
per  number  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints 
their  age  to  be  ten  years ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  may  be  its  extent.  They  are  sub- 
ject  to  some  disorders,  which  it  is  not  our  busi. 
ness  to  describe ;  and  as  for  poisons,  besides 
nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to  most  animals 
except  man,  they  are  injured,  as  Linnaeus 
asserts,  by  elder-berries,  of  which  they  are 
not  a  little  fond.' 


1  The  Tsrleties  of  our  domestic  cock  and  hen  most 
esteemed  at  present  in  Britain,  are  the  following: 

The  ammon  dunghill  cock  and  heth,  middle  size,  of 
erery  colour,  and  variety 

The  game  cock  and  hen,  rather  imall  in  sice,  delicate 
in  limb,  colour  generally  red  or  brown ;  flesh  white,  and 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  variety  for  richness  and  de- 
licacy of  flavour ;  eggs  small,  flne  shaped,  and  extremely 
delicate:  the  chickens  are  difficult  to  rear  from  their 
pugnacity  of  disposition.  The  game  cock  has  long  been 
a  bird  both  of  cruel  and  curious  sport  in  this  as  well  as 
other  countries ;  but  the  taste  for  these  amusements,  like 
that  for  others  suited  to  times  of  comparative  leisure 
and  ignorance,  is  now  happily  on  the  decline  in  Britain. 

The  Dorhing  cock  and  hen,  so  called  from  the  town 
In  Surrey  of  that  name,  is  the  largest  variety;  shape 
handsome;  body  long  and  capacious;  legs  short,  five 
claws  on  each  foot;  eggs  large,  and  la)rs  abundantly; 
colour  of  the  flesh  inclining  to  yellowish  or  ivory.  Both 
hens  and  cocks  often  made  into  capons. 

The  Poland  cock  and  hen  were  originally  ?mported 
from  Holland.  The  colour  shining  black,  with  white 
tops  on  the  head  of  both  cock  and  hen ;  head  flat,  sur- 
mounted bv  a  fleshy  protuberance,  out  of  which  spring 
the  crown  leathers,  or  top,  white  or  black,  with  the  fleshy 
king  David's  crown  (the  celestial  in  heraldry),  consisting 
of  four  or  Ave  spikes;  their  form  plump  and  deep;  legs 
short,  feet  with  five  daws ;  lay  abundantly ;  are  less  in- 
dined  to  set  than  any  other  breed ;  they  fatten  quickly, 
and*  are  more  juicy  and  rich  than  the  Dorking.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  one  of  .the  most  useful  varieties. 
The  8U9er-»pangled  Polish  Cock  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  this 
species.    Plate  LIIL  fig.  2. 

The  every- day  cock  and  ken  is  a  subvariety  of  the 
above,  of  Dutch  origin;  they  are  of  smaller  sise,  and 
said  to  be  everlasting  layers.  Their  tops  are  large,  and 
should  be  periodically  clipped  near  the  eyes;  otherwise, 
according  to  Mowbray,  they  will  grow  into  the  eyes  of 
t1  e  fowls  and  render  them  very  subject  to  alarm. 


CHAP.  111. 

OF  THE  r£ ACOCK. 


Thk  Peacock,  by  the  common  people 
Italy,  is  said  to  have  the  plumage  of  a 
angel,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  and  the  gi 
a  thief.  In  fact,  each  of  these  qualities  nar 
pretty  well  the  nature  of  this  extraordinai 
bird.  When  it  appears  with  its  tail  expaiidei 
there  is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  ti 


The  bantam  cock  and  hen  h  a  small  Iitdiu  bre« 
valued  chiefly  for  its  grotesque  figure  and  delicate  fiesi 
Mowbray  mentions  a  subvariety,  extremely  small,  u 
as  smooth-legged  as'  a  game  fowl.  Prom  their  size  u 
delicacy  they  are  very  convenient,  u  they  nay  al«*! 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  chickens,  when  small  ones  s 
not  oUierwise  to  be  had.  They  are  also  psrticuiv 
useful  for  sitting  upon  the  eggs  of  partridges  sod  pbfl 
sants,  being  good  nurses  as  well  as  good  layers.  IIki 
are  two  varieties  of  this  breed,  of  which  the  more  m 
mon  is  remarkable  for  having  the  legs  and  feetfurnisiM 
with  feathers.  The  other,  and  more  scarce,  variety 
even  smaller;  and  is  most  elegantly  formed,  as  well 
most  delicately  limbed.  There  is  a  society  of  faorie 
of  this  breed,  who  rear  them  ibr  prises. 

The  Chitiagong  or  Malay  hen  is  an  Indian  breed,  v 
the  largest  variety  of  the  species.  They  are  in  colo 
striated,  yellow,  and  dark  brown;  long  necked,  serpei 
headed,  and  high  upon  the  leg ;  their  flesh  dark,  cotn 
and  chiefly  adapted  to  soup.  They  are  good  layer 
and  being  well  fed  produce  large,  substantiftli  and  nul3 
tive  eggs:  but  these  birds  are  too  lang-l«gg^  ^ 
steady  sitters. 

The  Skaek.^,  or  duke  qf  Leeds'  breed,  was  former 
in  great  repute,  but  is  now  nearly  lost  It  is  someum 
to  be  met  with  at  Wokingham  (Oakingham),  in  Ber 
shire,  and  is  so  large,  and  the  flesh  so  white,  firm, « 
fine,  as  to  aflbrd  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  turkef 

Tke  improved  Spanish  em*  and  hen  is  %  cross  bet^e 
the  Dorking  and  Spanish  breed,  also  to  be  found  in  ai 
around  Wokingham.  It  is  a  large  bird  with  M 
plumage,  white  and  delicate  flesh,  the  largest  eggs 
any  British  variety,  and  well  adapted  for  capons. 

The  common  variety  is  easily  procurable;  but  « 
others  must  either  l»e  procured  from  those  parts  of  tJ 
country  where  they^^  usually  bred,  or  from  the  po" 
terers  and  bird  fanciers  in  large  towns,  and  espeew 
in  London.  It  should  be  a  generml  rule  to  breed  fro) 
young  stock ;  a  two-year-old  cock,  or  stag,  and  H^' 
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with  it  foT  beauty ;  yet  the  horrid  scream  of 
:*s  Toice  serves  tu  abate,  the  pleasure  we  find 
iroiD  Tiewing  it ;  and  still  more  its  insatiable 
gluttony,  and  spirit  of  depredation,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  noxious  domestics  that  man 
has  taken  under  his  protection. 
Oor  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the 

■  East  Indies ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  they 
are  still  found  in  vast  flocks,  in  a  wild  state, 
in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon.     So  beau- 

I  tiful  a  bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a  delicacy 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  could  not  be 
pennitted  to  continue  long  at  liberty  in  its 

i  distant  retreats.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, we  find  in  his  navies,  among  Uie  articles 
imported  from  the  east,  apes  and  peacocks. 
iElian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into 
Greece  from  some  barbarous  country,  and  were 
held  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  above  thirty 
poands  of  our  money.  We  are  told  also,  that 
when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he  found  them 
flying  wild  in  yast  numbers,  on  the  bank%  of 
ihe  river  Hyarotis,  and  was  so  struck  with  their 
beaaty,  that  he  laid  a  severe  fine  and  punish- 
ment on  all  who  should  kill  or  disturb  them. 
Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  -at  this,  as  the 
Greeks  were  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  this  bird,  when  first  brought  among  them, 
that  every  person  paid  a  fixed  price  for  seeing 
it;  and  several  people  came  to  Athens,  from 
Lacedaemon  and  Thessaly,  purely  to  satisfy 
their  cariosity. 


in  their  gecond  year.  Pullets  in  their  first  yekTf  if  early 
lirds,  will,  indeed,  probably  lay  is  many  eggs  as  ever 
tfter;  but  the  eggs  are  small,  and  such  young  hens  are 
t>Qsteidy  sitters.  Hens  are  in  their  prime  at  three  years 
&f  age,  and  decb'ne  alter  fire,  whence,  generally,  it  is 
ihA  adrantageoos  to  lieep  them  beyond  that  period,  with 
tb«  exception  of  those  of  capital  qualifications.  Heiis 
«iib  a  large  comb,  or  which  crow  liite  the  cocli,  are  ge- 
Renlij  deemed  inferior.  Yellow-legged  fowls  are  often 
of  a  tender  constitution,  and.  always  inferior  in  the  qua. 
•itf  of  their  flesh,  which  is  of  a  loose  flabby  texture,  and 
wdlnaiy  flaTour. 
The  health  of  fowls  is  observable  in  the  freih  and 
i  Md  colour  of  the  comb,  and  the  brightness  and  dry. 
!  t<ca  of  the  eyes;  the  nostrils  being  freed  from  any  dis- 
I  ^iarge,  and  the  healthy  gloss  of  the  plumage.  The  most 
;  a^fui  cock  is  generally  a  bold,  active, 'and  savage  bird, 
sometimes  cruel,  and  destructive  in  his  fits  of  passion,  if 
not  well  watched,  to  his  hens,  and  even  to  his  ofispring. 
Hens  above  the  common  size  of  their  respective  varie- 
ties are  by  no  means  preferable  either  as  layers  or  set. 
>'».  The  indications  of  old  age  are  paleness  of  the 
c«nb  and  gills,  dullness  of  colour,  and  a  sort  of  downy 
^fioess  in  the  feathers,  and  length  and  size  of  talons, 
^  scales  upon  the  legs  becoming  large  and  prominent. 
The  number  of  hens  to  one  cock  should  be  from  four 
'0  nx,  the  latter  being  the  extreme  number,  with  a  view 
^  making  the  utmost  advantage.  Ten  and  even  twelve 
f^m  have  been  formerly  allowed  to  one  cock,  but  the 
i^aee  of  eggs  and  chickens  under  such  an  arrange- 
'''^nt  will  seldom  equal  that  to  be  obtained  from  the 
^Uer  number  of  hens.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the 
fpriiig  is  the  best  season  to  commence  breeding  with 
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It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the 
West  merely  on  account  of  its  beauty ;  but 
mankind,  from  contemplating  its  figure,  soon 
came  to  think  of  serving  it  up  for  a  dif. 
ferent  entertainment  Aufidius  Hurco  stands 
charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  first  who 
fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the  feast  of  the  lux- 
urious. Whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy 
in  the  flesh  of  a  young  peacock,  it  is  certain 
an  old  one  is  very  indifferent  eating  ;  never- 
theless, there  is  no  mention  made  of  choosing 
the  youngest;  it  is  probable  thev  were  killed 
indiscriminately,  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  in 
some  measure  stimulating  the  appetite.  Hor- 
tensius  the  orator,  was  the  first  who  served 
them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome ;  and 
from  that  time  they  were  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  every  feast  Whe- 
thee  the  Roman  method  of  cookery,  which 
was  much  higher  than  ours,  might  not  have 
rendered  tbem  more  palatable  than  we  find 
them  at  present,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it 
is,  they  talk  of  the  peacock*  as  being  the  first 
of  viands. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  con. 
tinue  very  long :  for  we  find  in  the  times  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  a  custom  to 
serve  up  peacocks  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to 
be  seen.  Their  manner  was  to  strip  off*  the 
skin  ;  and  then  preparing  the  body  with  -the 
warmest  spices,  they  covered  it  up  again  in  its 
former  skin ;  with  all  its  plumage  in  full  dis- 

poultry,  and  in  truth  it  scarcely  matters  how  early,  pre- 
supposing the  best  food,  accommodation,  and  attendance, 
under  which  hens  may  be  suflered  to  sit  in  January. 

The  conduct  of  the  cock  towards  his  hens  is  generally 
of  the  kindest  description,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Polish  breed,  so  remarkably  so^  as  to  be  quite  incredible 
to  those  who  haye  not  witnessed  IL  It  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence,  howeyer,  for  the  cock  to  take  an 
antipathy  to  some  individual  hen ;  when  it  continues  for 
any  length  of  time  it  is  best  to  remove  her,  and  supply 
her  place  by  another,  taking  care  that  the  stranger  be 
not  worried  by  the  hens.  Spare  coope  or  houses  will  be 
found  useful  on  such  occasions. 

The  change  of  a  cock,  from  death  or  accident,  is  al. 
ways  attended  with  interruption  and  delay,  as  it  may  be 
some  considerable  time  before  the  hens  will  associate 
kindly  with  their  new  partner ;  and  further,  a  new  cock 
may  prove  dull  and  inactive  from  the  change,  however 
good  in  nature.  This  frequently  happens  with  cocks  of 
the  superior  breeds,  purchased  from  the  London  dealers, 
in  whose  coops  they  have  been  kept  in  such  a  high  state 
of  temperature,  that  they  are  unable  to  eAdure  the  open 
air  of  the  country,  unless  in  the  summer  season.  Such 
being  removed  in  autumn^  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  if 
immediately  turned  abroad  with  hens,  are  liable  to  be. 
come  aguish,  torpid,  and  totally  useless ;  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  turning  roupy  or  glandered.  The  only  method  of 
safety  in  this  case  is  to  keep  such  a  cock  in  the  house, 
upon  the  best  and  most  nourishing  food,  turning  the 
hens  to  him  several  times  in  the  day,  and  permitting 
him  to  be  abroad  an  hour  or  so,  the  weather  being  fine, 
until,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  ttie 
air. 
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play,  and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation. 
The  bird  thus  prepared  was  often  preserved 
for  many  years  without  corrupting  ;  and  it  is 
asserted  of  the  peacock's  flesh,  that  it  keeps 
longer  nnputrified  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mat.  To  give  a  higher  zest  to  these  enter- 
tainments,  on  weddings  particularly,  they 
filled  the  bird's  beak  and  throat  with  cotton 
and  camphire,  which  they  set  on  fire,  to  amuse 
and  delight  the  company.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  peacock  is  much  used  at  our  entertain- 
ments at  present,  except  now  and  then  at  an 
alderman's  dinner,  or  common-council  feast, 
when  our  citizens  resolve  to  be  splendid ;  and 
even  then  it  is  never  served  with  its  cotton 
and  camphire. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  the 
peacock  feeds  upon  com,  but  its  chief  predi- 
lection is  for  barley.  But  as  it  is  a  very 
proud  and  fickle  bird, -there  is  scarcely  any 
food  that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and  pur- 
sue. Insects  and  tender  plants  are  often 
eagerly  sought  at  a  time  that  it  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  its  natural  food  provided  more  near- 
ly.  In  the  indulgence  of  these  capricious 
pursuits  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it ;  it  strips 
the  tops  of  houses  of  their  tiles  or  thatch,  it 
lays  waste  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  his  choicest  seeds,  and  nips  his  favourite 
flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  but  ill 
recompenses  for  the  mischief  it  occasions  ;  and 
many  of  the  more  homely  looking  fowls  are 
very  deservedly  preferred  before  it. 

Nor  is  the  peacock  less  a  debauchee  in  its 
affections,  than  a  glutton  in  its  appetites.  He 
is  still  more  salacious  than  even  the  cock  ;  and 
though  not  possessed  of  the  same  vigour,  yet 
bums  with  more  immoderate  desire.  He  re- 
quires five  females  at  least  to  attend  him  ;  and 
if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number,  he  will 
even  run  upon  ^nd  tread  the  sitting  hen.  For 
this  reason,  the  peahen  endeavours  as  much  as 
she  can,  to  hide  her  nest  from  the  male,  as  he 
would  otherwise  disturb  her  sitting,  and  break 
her  eggs. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six 
eggs  in  this  climate  before  she  sits.  Aristotle 
describes  her  as  laying  twelve  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  in  her  native  climate  she  may  be  thus 
prolific ;  for  it  is  certain ,  that  in  uie  forests 
where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are  numer- 
ous beyond -expression.  This  bird  lives  about 
twenty  years  ;  and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it 
that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns 
its  tail. 

•*  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,"  says  Ta- 
veraier,  "  near  the  city  of  fiaroch,  whole 
flocks  of  them  are  seen  in  the  fields.  They 
are  very  shy,  however,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
come  near  them.  They  run  off  swifter  than 
the  partridge;  and  hide,  themselves  in  the 
thickets,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  them. 


They  perch  by  night  upon  trees ;  and  t1 
fowler  often  approaches  them  at  that  sea« 
with  a  kind  of  banner,  on  which  a  peacock 
painted  to  the  life  on  either  side.  A  lights 
torch  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy ;  and  t] 
peacock  when  disturbed  fties  to  what  it  tak 
for  another,  and  is  thus  caught  in  a  noose  p^ 
pared  for  that  purpose." 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some 
which  are  white,  others  crested  :  that  which 
called  the  Peacodi  of  Thibet  is  the  most  beai 
tiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  i 
its  plumage  all  the  most  vivid  colours,  rej 
blue,  yellow,  and  green,  disposed  in  an  almq 
artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  ej 
of  the  beholder.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  TURKEY. 


Trs  natal  place  of  the  cock  and  the  peacocl 
is  pretty  well  ascertained,  but  there  are  strong 
er  doubts  concerning  the  turkey  ;*  some  cot^ 
tending  that  it  has  been  brought  into  Earopj 
from  the  East  Indies  many  centuries  ago 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  wholly  unknowi 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  a  native  o 


1  The  Jupan  Peacock  (Bee  Plate  XVIH.  i^g-  ^^  ' 
about  the  size  of  the  crested  peacock ;  but  the  bill  is  iar 
ger,  and  ash-cotoured ;  the  iris  yeilovr,  and  round  the  ey< 
ip  red.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  an  upright  crest  fow 
inches  long,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  ev  of  com 
The  colour  is  green  mixed  with  blue. 

The  Chinett  peacock  (See  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  S)  »| 
larger  than  the  common  peacock:  the  bill  fe  ^^^^'^ 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red j 
the  iris  is  yellow.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  m 
head  are  sufficientlf  long  to  form  a  crest  of  a  duii  bro^^^* 
colour. 

The  Tkibet  peacock  is  about  two  feet  and  two  in- 
long.  The  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  Jongt  \ 
cinereous;  the  iris  yellow ;  the  head,  neck,  and  unw- 
parts  are  ash-coloured,  marked  with  blackish  l'"**"..^^ 
wing-coTerts,  back,  and  rump  are  gray,  with  sroa"  *"'  , 
dots;  besides  which,  on  the  wing-corerts  and  b»^  «»^ 
large  round  apots,  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in  difieienc 
lights  to  violet  and  green  gold. 

The  variety  of  fThite  Peacockt  is  not  very  cominor, 
and  these  birds  always  bring  a  high  price. 

«  It  is  now  indubitably  ascerUined  that  the  Turk'T 
comes  originally  from  America.    See  the  foUowIng  »*  "^ 


^''  (t\L^^^-'-       :if^'-I^^  <iwKw  wJ^"^'"..:^/  /{'/l^'     ^ 
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the  new  continent,  and  that  it  was  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  discovery  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  lattef  opinion 
rery  truly  observe,  that  among  all  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  of  eastern  birds,  that  of  the  tur- 
key  is  not  to  be  found  ;  while  on  Uie  contrary, 
it  is  very  well  known  in  the  new  continent, 
where  it  runs  wild  about  the  woods.  It  is  said 
by  them  to  have  been  first  seen  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in  England  in  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  is  about  the  time  when 
Mexico  was  first  conquered  by  Spain.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  asserted,  that  the  turkey, 
so  far  from  being  unknown  in  Europe  before 
that  time,  was  known  even  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  that  ^lian  has  given  a  pretty  iust  de- 
scription of  it  They  allege,  that  its  very 
name  implies  its  having  been  brought  from 
some  part  of  the  east;  and  that  it  is  found 
among  other  dainties  served  up  to  the  tables 
of  the  great,  before  that  time  among  ourselves. 
But  what  they  pretend  to  be  the  strongest 
proof  isy  that  though  the  wild  turkey  be  so  nu. 
merous  in  America,  yet  the  natives  cannot 
contrive  to  tame  it ;  and  though  hatched  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  nothing  can  render  it 
domestic.  In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  suspend  assent  till  more 
lights  are  thrown  on  tlie  subject:  however, 
I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the  former 
opinion. 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  all  birds  ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  it 
is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Ca- 
nada,  that  are  covered  with  snow  above  three 
parts  of  the  year.  In  the  natural  woods  they 
are  found  much  larger  than  in  their  state  of 
domestic  captivity.  They  are  much  more 
beautiful  also,  their  feathers  being  of  a  dark 
gray,  bordered  at  the  edges  with  a  bright  gold 
colour.'     These  the  savages  of  the  country 


^  Princa  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  in  his  American 
Ornithology,  has  give  a  very  full  and  interesting  ac- 
euunt  of  the  wild  turkey.  We  extract  it  here  with 
some  abridgment. 

The  native  country  of  the  wild  turkey  extends  from 
tlie  north-western  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  south  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  authors,  who  have 
mistaken  the  curassow  for  it.  In  Canada,  and  the  now 
densely  peopled  parts  of  the  United  States,  wild  turkeys 
were  /onnerly  y^ry  abundant ;  buty  like  the  Indian  and 
bufiiilo,  they  have  been  cx)mpelled  to  yield  to  the  destruc- 
tive ingenuity  of  the  white  settlersi  often  wantonly  exer. 
cised,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  in. 
terior.  Although  they  relinquish  their  native  soil  with 
>iow  and  reluctant  steps,  yet  such  is  the  rapidity  with 
*lvieh  settlements  are  extended  and  condensed  over  the 
turiace  of  this  country,  that  we  may  anticipate  a  day, 
at  no  distant  period,  when  the  hunter  will  seek  the  wild 
^Vey  in  vain. 

The  wild  turkeys  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
I'vtlcular  food;  they  eat  maize,  all  sorts  of  berries. 


weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn  their  persons,  and 
fashion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never 
once  think  of  takine  into  keeping  animals 
that  the  woods  furnish  them  with  in  sufficient 

fruits,  grasses,  beetles;  and  even  tadpoles,  young  frogs, 
and  lizards,  are  occasionally  found  in  their  crops ;  but 
where  ttie  pecan  nut  is  plenty,  they  prefer  that  fruit  to 
any  other  nourishment ;  their  more  general  predilection 
is,  however,  for  the  acorn,  on  which  they  rapidly  fatten.- 
When  an  unusually  profuse  crop  of  acorns  is  produced 
in  a  particular  section  of  country,  great  numbers  of  tur. 
keys  are  enticed  from  their  ordinary  haunts  in  the  sur. 
rounding  districts.  About  the  beginning  of  October, 
while  the  mast  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble 
in  flocks,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom 
lands.  At  this  season  they  are  observed  in  great  num^- 
bers  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  time  of  this 
irruption  is  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  the 
turkey  month. 

The  males,  usually  termed  gobblgrt^  associate  in  par- 
ties, numbering  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their 
food  apart  from  the  females;  whilst  the  latter  either 
move  about  singly  with  their  young,  then  nearly  two- 
thirds  grown,  or,  in  company  with  other  females  and 
their  families,  form  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  intent  on 
avoiding  the  old  males,  who,  whenever  opportunity 
oflers,  attack  and  destroy  the  young,  by  repeated  blows 
on  the  ski^l.  All  parties,  however,  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  and  on  foot,  miless  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
their  individual  safety  by  flying  from  the  hunter's  dog, 
or  their  march  is  impeded  by  a  large  river.  WJmd 
about  to  cross  a  river,  they  select  the  highest  eminences, 
that  their  flight  may  be  the  more  certain ;  and  here  they 
sometimes  remain  for  a  day  or  more,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  consultation,  or  to  be  duly  prepared  for  so  hazard- 
ous a  voyage.  During  thb  time  the  males  gobble  obstre- 
perously, and  strut  with  extraordinary  importance,  as  if 
they  would  animate  their  companions,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  hardihood  ;  the  females  and 
young  also  assume  much  of  tlie  pompous  air  of  the 
males,  the  former  spreading  their  tails,  and  moving 
silently  around.  At  length  the  assembled  multitude  ' 
mount  to  the  tops  of  tiie  highest  trees,  whence,  at  a 
signal  note  from  a  leader,  the  whole  together  wing  their 
way  towards  the  opposite  shore.  All  the  old  and  fat 
ones  cross  without  difiiculty,  even  when  the  river  ex- 
ceeds a  mile  in  width;  l^ut  the  young,  meagre,  and 
weak,  frequently  fall  short  of  the  desired  landing,  and 
are  forced  to  swiin  for  their  lives ;  this  they  do  dexter- 
ously enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  support,  closing 
their  wings  to  the  body,  stretching  the  neck  forwards, 
and  striking  out  quickly  and  forcibly  with  their  legs.  If, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  regain  the  land,  they  approach 
an  elevated  or  inaccessible  bank,  their  exertions  are  re- 
mitted, they  resign  themselves  to  the  stream  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  gain  strength,  and  then,  with  one  vio- 
lent  efibrt,  escape  from  the  water.  But  in  this  attempt 
all  are  not  successful ;  some  of  the  weaker,  as  they^  can- 
not  rise  sufficiently  high  in  air  to  clear  the  bank',  fall 
again  and  again  into  the  water,  and  thus  miserably 
perish.  Immediately  after  the  turke3r8  have  succeeded 
in  crossing  a  river,  they  for  some  time  ramble  about 
without  any  apparent  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  a  great 
many  are  destroyed  by  the  hunters,  although  they  are 
then  least  valuable. 

When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of  abun- 
dance, they  disperse  in  small  flocks,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals  of  all  sexes  and  ages  intermingled,  who  devour 
ail  the  mast  as  they  advance:  this  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  November.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  after 
these  long  journeys,  the  turkeys  become  so  familiar  ai 
to  venture  on  th«  plantations,  and  even  approach  so  near 
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abundance.  Savage  man  seems  to  find  a  de- 
light ill  precarious  possession.  A  great  part 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  pursuit,  and  he  is  unwilling 

the  farmhouses  as  to  enter  the  stables  and  corn-cribs,  in 
search  of  food  ;  in  this'  way  they  pass  the  autumn^  and 
part  of  the  winter.  During  this  season  great  numbers 
are  killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  preserve  them  in  a 
frozen  state,  fn  order  to  transport  them  to  a  distant 
market. 

Early  in  March  they  begin  to  pair;  and,  for  a  short 
time  previous,  the  females  separate  from,  and  shun  their 
mates,  though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  ut- 
tering their  gobbling  note.  The  sexes  roost  apart,  but 
at  no  great  distance,  so  that,  when  the  female  utters  a 
i^all,  every  male  within  hearing  responds,  rolling  note 
kfter  note,  In  the  most  rapid  succession ;  not  as  when 
spreading  the  tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a 
voice  resembling  thatV  the  tame  turkey,  when  he  hears 
any  unusual  or  frequently  repeated  noise.  Where  the 
turkeys  are  numerous,  the  woods  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  resound  with 
this  remarkable  voice  of  their  wooing,  uttered  respon. 
sively  from  their  roosting  places.  This  is  continued  for 
about  an  hour;  and,  on  the  rising  of  the  sim,  they 
silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  the  males  begin 
to  strut,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admii-ation  of 
their  mates. 

If  the  call  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  males  in 
the  vicinity  fly  towards  the  individual,  and,  whether 
they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their  tails, 
throar  the  head  backwards,  distend  the  comb  and  wattles, 
strut  pompously,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  body  fea- 
thers, at  the  same  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  from 
tlie  lungs.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt 
to  look  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strut- 
ting and  puffing,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the 
nature  of  their  gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremoni- 
ous approach,  the  males  often  encounter  each  other,  and 
desperate  battles  ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  termi- 
nated by  the  flight  or  death  of  the  vanquished. 

This  pugnacious  disposition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
accidental,  but  as  resulting  from  a  wise  and  excellent 
law  of  nature,  who  always  studies  the  good  of  the  spe- 
cies, without  regard  to  the  individuals.  Did  not  females 
prefer  the  most  perfect  of  their  species,  and  were  not 
the  favours  of  beauty  most  willingly  dispensed  to  the 
victorious,  fi^ebleness  and  degeneracy  would  soon  mark 
the  animal  creation ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  general 
rule,  the  various  races  of  animals  are  propagated  by 
those  individuals  who  are  not  only  most  to  be  admired 
for  external  appearance,  but  most  to  be  valued  for  their 
intrinsic  spirit  and  energy. 

When  the  object  of  his  pursm't  is  discovered,  If  the 
female  be  more  than  one  year  old,  she  also  struts,  and 
even  gobbles,  evincing  much  desire ;  she  turns  proudly 
round  the  strutting  male,  and  suddenly  opening  her 
wings,  throws  herself  towards  him,  as  if  to  terminate 
his  pr4)crasti nation,  and,  laying  herself  on  the  earth,  re- 
ceives his  dilatory  caresses.  But  should  be  meet  a 
young  hen,  his  strut  becomes  different,  and  his  move, 
ments  are  violently  rapid  ;  sometimes  rising  in  air,  he 
takes  a  short  circular  flight,  and  on  alighting  drags  his 
wings  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  paces,  running 
at  full  speed,  occasionally  approaching  the  timorous 
hen,*  and  pressing  her,  until  she  yields  to  his  solicita- 
tions. Thus  are  they  mated  for  the  season,  though 
the  male  does  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  one 
female,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  bestow  his  attentions 
and  endearments  on  several,  whenever  an  opportunity 
oflers. 

One  or  more  females,  thus  associated,  follow  their 
^vviirite,  and  rooat  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  if 


to  ahridge  himself  in  any  accidental  success 
that  may  attend  his  fatigues.  The  hunting 
the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal diversions ;  as  its  flesh  contributes  chiefly 

not  on  the  same  tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they 
change  their  mode  of  life.  In  order  to  save  their  eggs, 
which  the  male  uniformly  breaks  if  in  his  power,  that 
the  female  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  gratification 
of  his  desires.  At  this  time  the  females  shun  the  males 
during  the  greater  part  of.  the  day  ;  the  latter  become 
clumsy  and  careless,  meet  each  other  peacefully,  and  so 
entirely  cease  to  gobble,  that  the  hens  are  obliged  to 
couit  their  advances,  calling  loudly  and  almost  continu. 
ally  for  them.  The  female  may  then  be  observed  caress- 
ing  the  male,  and  imitating  his  peculiar  gestures,  in 
order  to  excite  his  amorousness. 

The  cocks,  even  when  on  the  roost,  sometimes  strut 
and  gobble,  but  more  generally'  merely  elevate  the  tail, 
and  utter  the  pvff^  on  which  the  tail  and  other  fea- 
thers suddenly  subside.  On  light  or  moonshiniiig 
nights,  near  the  termination  of  the  breeding  season^ 
they  repeat  this  action,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes, 
for  several  hours  together,  without  rising  from  their 
perches. 

The  »exes  then  separate ;  the  males,  being  much  ema- 
ciated,  cease  entirely  to  gobble,  retire  and  conceal  them- 
selves by  prostrate  trees,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  forest, 
or  in  the  almo«t  impenetrable  privficy  of  a  cane-brake. 
Rather  than  leave  their  hiding  places,  they  suflier  them- 
selves to  be  approached  within  a  short  distance,  when 
they  seek  safety  in  their  speed  of  foot ;  at  this  season, 
however,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  hunter,  being 
meagre  and  covered  with  ticks.  By  thus  retiring,  using 
very  little  exercise,  and  feeding  on  peculiar  grasses,  they 
recover  their  flesh  and  strength,  and  when  this  object 
is  attained,  again  congregate,  and  recommence  their 
rambles. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  female  selects  a  proper  place  in  which  to  deposit  hi  r 
eggs,  secured  from  tlie  encroachment  of  water,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  concealed  from  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
crow:  this  crafty  bird  espies  the  hen  going  to  her  nest, 
and  having  discovered  the  precious  deposit,  waits  ibr 
the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  removes  eveiy  one  of  the 
eggs  from  the  spot,  that  he  may  devour  them  at  leisure. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  either  on  a  dry  ridgn, 
in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  under  a  thicket  of 
sumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log:  it  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure,  being  composed  of  a  few  dried  leaves. 
In  this  receptacle  the  eggs  are  deposited,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  twenty^  but  more  usually  from  nine  to 
fifteen ;  they  are  whitish,  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
like  those,  of  the  domestic  bird. 

The  female  always  approaches  her  nest  with  great 
caution,  varying  her  course  so  as  rarely  to  reach  it 
twice  by  the  same  route  ;  and,  on  leaving  her  charge, 
she  is  very  careful  to  cover  the  whole  with  dry  leaves, 
with  which  she  conceals  it  so  artfully,  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  one  who  has  watched  her 
movements,  to  indicate  the  exact  spot:  hence  few  nests 
are  found,  and  these  are  generally  discovered  by  fortuiU 
ously  starting  the  female  from  them,  or  by  tlie  appear- 
ance of  broken  shells,  scattered  around  by  some  cunning 
lynx,  fox,  or  crow.  When  laying  or  sitting,  the  turkey 
hen  is  not  readily  driven  from  her  post  by  the  approach 
of  apparent  danger;  but,  if  an  enemy  appears,  she 
crouches  as  low  as  possible,  and  suflers  it  to  pass.  ^  A 
circumstance  related  by  Mr  Audubon  will  show  how 
much  intelligence  they  display  on  such  occasions:  hav- 
ing discovered  a  sitting  hen,  he  remarked  that,  by  as- 
suming a  careless  air,  whistling,  or  talking  to  himself, 
he  was  permitted  to  pass  within  five  or  six  feet  of  her ; 
but,  if  he  advanced  cautiously,  she  would  not  suflerhim 
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:)  the  support  of  his  family.  When  he  has 
ditcorered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which, 
ingeoeral,  is  near  fields  of  nettles,  or  where 
diere  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  he  takes 


t»  come  within  twenty  paces,  but  nn  off  twenty  or 
\klny  rvtb  with  her  tail  expanded,  when,  assuming  a 
icitelj  gait,  ahe  paused  on  eTery  step,  occasionally  ut- 
Itrini:  a  churlc.  They  seldom  abandon  their  nests  on 
aoraunt  of  being  diacoTered  by  man,  but  should  a  snake, 
or  iny  other  animal,  sock  one  of  the  eggs,  the  parent 
kares  them  altogether.  If  the  eggs  be  remored,  she 
tgim  seeks  the  male  and  recommences  laying,  though 
ftikcrwtse  she  lays  but  one  nest  of  eggs  during  the  sea- 
MI).  Sereral  turkey  hens  sometimes  associate,  perhaps 
kr  mutual  safety,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
ar.d  r«ar  their  broods  together.  Mr  Audubon  once 
kmd  three  females  sitting  on  forty-two  eggs.  In  such 
c^e«,  the  nest  is  constantly  guarded  by  one  of  the  par. 
b'<s,  so  that  no  crow,  raven,  nor  even  polecat,  dares  ap- 
I  pTcsrb  it. 

When  the  process  of  incubation  is  ended,  and  the 
tsedier  is  about  to  retire  from  the  nest  with  her  'young 
h^'oud,  she  shakes  herself  violently,  picks  and  adjusts 
toe  feathers  about  the  belly,  and  assumes  a  different 
isptd ;  her  eyes  are  alternately  inclined  oblfquely  up- 
wards and  side  wise;  she  stretches  forth  her  neck,  in 
every  direction,  to  discover  birds  of  prey  or  other  ene- 
mies ;  her  wings  are  partially  spread,  and  she  softly 
■blocks  to  keep  tier  tender  ofi'spring  close  to  her  aide. 
Tbey  proceed  slowly,  and,  as  the  hatching  generally 
^can  in  the  afternoon,  they  sometimes  return  to  pass 
'lie  first  night  in  the  nest.  While  very  youpg  the 
Bother  leads  them  to  elevated  dry  places,  as  if  aware 
dat  humidity,  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  life, 
rould  be  very  dangerous  to  them,  they  having  then 
00  other  protection  than  a  delicate,  soft,  hsiry  down, 
in  very  niny  seasons  wild  turkeys  are  scarce,  be- 
cause, when  completely  wetted,  the  young  rarely  sur- 
Tive. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  two  weeks,  the  young 
^eave  the  ground  on  which  Uiey  had  previously  reposed 
il  night  under  the  female,  and  follow  her  to  some  low, 
large  branch  of  a  tree,  where  they  nestle  under  the 
l^roadly  curved  wings  of  their  vigilant  and  fostering 
parent.  The  time  tlien  approaches  in  which  they  seek 
the  open  ground  or  pi-airie  land  during  the  day,  in  search 
•«f  strawberries,  and  subsequently  of  dewberries,  black- 
lierries,  and  grasshoppers;  thus  securing  a  plentiful  food, 
•ad  er^oying  the  influence  of  the  genial  sun.  They  fre. 
quently  dust  themselves  in  shallow  cavities  of  the  soil, 
(d-  on  anthills,  in  order  to  clean  off  the  loose  skin  of  their 
tn-owing  feathers,  and  rid  themselves  of  ticks  and  other 
vermin. 

The  young  turkeys  now  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  when  several  broods  flock  together, 
wd  are  led  by  their  mothers  to  the  forest,  they  are  stout 
and  quite  able  to  secure  themselves  from  the  unexpected 
attacks  of  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  and  even  cougars,  by 
rising  quickly  from  the  ground,  aided  by  their  strong 
•egs,  and  reaching  with  ease  the  upper  limbs  of  the 
tallest  tree.  Amongst  the  numerous  enemies  o^  the 
wild  turkey,  the  roost  dreaded  are  the  large  diurnal  and 
uocturnal  birds  of  prey,  and  the  lynx  {Felur  ru/a,)  who 
sucks  their  eggs,  and  is  extremely  expert  at  seizing  both 
parent  and  young;  he  follows  them  for  some  distance, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  course,  and  then,  making  a 
rapid  circular  movement,  places  himself  in  ambush  be- 
foie  them,  and  waits  until,  by  a  single  bound,  he  can 
fasten  on  his  victim. 

These  birds  are  guardians  of  each  other,  and  the  first 
who  sees  a  hawk  or  eagle  gives  a  note  of  alarm,  on 
which  all  within  hearing  lie  cIom  to  the  ground.  As 
they  nauaUy  roost  in  flocks,  perched  on  the  naked  branches 


his  dog  with  him,  which  is  trained  to  the 
sport,  (a  faithful  rough  creature,  supposed  to 
be  originally  reclaimed  from  the  wolf,)  and 
he  sends  him  into  the  midst  of  the  flock.    The 

of  trees,  they  are  easily  discovered  by  tlie  large  owls, 
and,  when  attacked  by  these  prowling  birds,  often  escape 
by  a  somewhat  remarkable  manuoeuvre.  The  owl  sails 
around  the  spot  to  select  his  prey ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  inaudible  action  of  his  pinions,  the  quick  ear 
of  one  of  the  slumberers  perceives  the>danger,  which  is 
immediately  announced  to  the  whole  party  by  a  ckmek  ) 
thus  alarmed,  they  rise  on  their  legs,  imd  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  owl,  who,  darting  like  an  arrow,  would  in- 
evitably secure  the  individual  at  which  he  aimed,  did  not 
the  latter  suddenly  drop  his  head,'  squat,  and  spread  his 
tail  over  his  bark ;  the  owl  then  glances  over  without 
inflicting  any  injury,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  turkey 
suffers  himself  to  fall  headlong  towards  the  earth,  where 
he  is  secure  from  his  dreaded  enemy. 

On  hearing  the  slightest  noise,  wild  turkeys  conceal 
themselves  in  the  grass,  or  among  shrubs,  and  thus  fre- 
quently  escape  the  hunter,  or  the  sharp-sighted  birds  of 
prey.  The  sportsman  is  unable  to  find  them  during  the 
day,  unless  he  has  a  dog  trained  for  the  purpose ;  it  is 
necessary  to  shoot  them  at  a  very  short  distance,  since, 
when  only  wounded,  tbey  quickly  disappear,  and,  acce- 
lerating their  motion  by  a  sort  of  half  flight,  run  with 
so  much  speed,  that  the  swiftest  hunter  cannot  overtake 
them.  The  traveller,  driving  rapidly  down  the  decli^ 
vily  of  one  of  the  AUeghanies,  may  sometimes  see 
several  of  them  before  him,  that  evince  no  urgent  desire 
to'  get  out  of  the  road;  but,  on  alighting,  in  hopes  of 
shooting  them,  he  soon  flnds  that  all  pursuit  is  vain. 

The  most  common  mode  of  taking  turkeys  is  by 
means  of  peyu,  constructed  with  logs,  covered  in  at  top, 
and  with  a  passage  in  tlie  earth  under  one  side  of  it, 
just  large  enough  to  admit  an  individual  when  stooping. 
The  ground  chosen  for  this  purpoee  is  generally  sloping, 
and  the  passage  is  cut  on  the  lower  side,  widening  out- 
wards. These  preparations  being  completed,  Indian 
com  is  strewed  for  some  distance  around  the  pen,  to  en- 
tice  the  flock,  which,  picking  up  the  grain,  is  gradually 
led  towards  the  passage,  and  thence  into  the  enclosure, 
where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  is  spread^o  occupy 
the  leader  until  the  greater  part  of  the  turkeys  have  en. 
tered.  When  they  raise  their  heads  and  discover  that 
they  ace  prisoners,  all  their  exertions  to  escape  are  di- 
rected upwards  and  against  the  sides  of  the  pen,  not 
having  sagacity  enough  to  stoop  sufiicienUy  low  to  pass 
out  by  the  way  they  entered,  and  thus  they  become  an 
easy  prey,  not  only  to  the  experienced  hunter,  but  even 
to  the  boys  on  the  frontier  settlements. 

In  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food, 
and  its  good  or  bad  quality,  they  are  small  or  large, 
meagre  or  fat,  and  of  an  excellent  or  indifferent  flavour: 
in  general,  however,  their  flesh  is  more  delicate,  more 
succulent,  and  better  tasted  than  that  of  the  tame  tur- 
key: they  are  in  the  best  order  late  in  the  autumn,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  Indians  value  this 
food  so  highly,  when  roasted,  that  they  call  it  "the 
white  man's  dish,'*  and  present  it  to  strangers  as  the 
best  they  can  ofl'er.  They  make  much  use  of  their  tails 
as  fans;  the  women  weave  their  feathers  with  much  art 
on  a  loose  web  made  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  tree,  ar- 
ranging them  so  as  to  keep  the  down  on  the  inside,  and 
exhibit  the  brilliant  surface  to  the  eye. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  America  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  gift  of  this  noble  bird  sliould  occupy  a 
distinguished  place,  hs  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  feathered  tribe,  being  capable  of  minister- 
ing largely  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  human 
race.  Though  the  turkey  is  surpassed  in  external  beauty 
by  the  magnificent  peacock,  its  flesh  is  greatly  superior 
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turkeys  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than 
they  set  off  running  at  full  speed,*  and  with 
such  swiftness,  that  they  leave  the  dog  far  be- 
hind them  ;  he  follows,  nevertheless,  and  sen- 
sible  they  must  soon  be  tired,  as  they  cannot 
go  full  speed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  at 
last  forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  tree, 
where  they  sit  quite  spent  and  fatigued  till 
the  hunter  comes  up,  and,  with  a  long  pole, 
knocks  them  (Jown,  one  after  the  other. 
*  This  manner  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
destroyed,  argues  no  great  instinct  in  the  ani. 
mat ;  and,  indeed,  in  their  captive  state  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  much.  They 
seem  a  stupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt 
enough  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  yet 
without  any  weapons  to  do  each  other  an  in- 
jury. Every  body  knows  the  strange  anti- 
pathy the  turkey-cock  has  to  a  red  colout; 
how  he  bristles,  and,  with  his  peculiar  gob- 
bling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it  But  there  is 
another  method  of  increasing  the  animosity  of 
these  birds  against  each  other,  which  is  often 
practised  by  boys,  when  they  have  a  mind  for 
a  battle.  This  is  no  more  than  to  smear  over 
the  head  of  one  of  the  turkeys  with  dirt,  and 
the  rest  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  speed 
of  impotent  animosity  ;  nay,  two  of  them, 
thus    disguised,   will    fight   each   other   till 

in  excellence,  standing  almost  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of 
texture  and  agreeable  sapidity.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  by  almost  all  nations,  and  has  been 
naturalized  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout  the 
world,  almost  universally  constituting  a  favourite  ban. 
quet  dish. 

The  turliey,  belonging  originally  to  the  American  con-, 
tinent,  was  necessarily  unlcnown  to  the  ancients,  who,  in 
this  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances^  were  deficient  in  our 
most  comfhon  and  essential  articles  of  food.  Readers 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  may  well  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that,  although  the  introduction  of  this  bird  into 
Europe  is  comparatively  modem,  its  origin  has  already 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  eminent  naturalists  of  the 
last  century,  who  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance,  have  expressed  great  uncertainty 
concerning  its  native  country.  Thus  Belon,  Aldrovaiu 
di,  Gessner,  Ray,  &c  thought  that  it  came  originally 
from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  endeavoured  to 
recoguise  it  in  some  of  the  domestic  birds  of  the  an. 
cients.  Belon  and  Aldrovandi  supposed  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  but  they  mistoolc  for  it 
the  Numida  vndeagrU  of  Linn4,  which  is  actually  an 
African  bird,  now  almost  naturalized  in  America,  even 
in  a  wild  state,  so  that  it  would  be  apparently  more  rea. 
sonable  for  America  to  regard  that  bird  as  indigenous, 
than  that  the  old  continent  should  lay  claim  to  the  tur- 
key. In  so  soon  losing  sight  pf  the  origin  of  this  bird, 
we  see  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  ungrateful  dis- 
position of  man,  who  can  durably  treasure  up  the  me. 
mory  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  but  fails  to  recollect  the 
greatest  benefits  he  has  received.  It  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  combat  the  arguments  advanced  by  authors,  who 
have  deceived  themselves  in  attempting  to  deprive 
America  of  her  just  title  to  this  bird,  since  they  have 
been  fully  refuted  by  the  eloquent  Buffon ;  but  we  may 
here  introduce  a  sketch  of  its  pn^gress  from  America 
throughout  Europe. 


they  are  almost  suffocated  with  fatigue  and 
anger. 

But  though  so  furious  among  themselves, 
they  are  weak  and  cowardly  aeainst  other, 
animals,  though  far  less  powerful  than  they.' 
The  cook  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a{ 
distance ;  and  they  seldom  venture  to  attack  I 
him  but  with  united  force,  when  they  rather 
oppress  him  by  their  weight,  than  annoy  him  I 
by  their  arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how  con- 1 
temptible  soever,  that  will  venture  boldly  to  < 
face  the  turkey-cock,  that  he  will  not  fly  from. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  insolence  of  a  bully, 
he  pursues  any  thing  that  seems  to  fear  him, 
particularly  lap-dogs  and  children,  against 
both  which  he  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aver. 
sion.  On  such  occasions,  after  he  has  made 
them  scamper,  he  returns  to  his  female  train, 
displays  his  plumage  around,  struts  about  the 
yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of  self^pproba- 
tion. 

The  female  seems  of  a  milder,  gentler  dis- 
position. Rather  querulous  than  bold,  she 
hunts  about  in  quest  of  grain,  and  pursuit  of 
insects,  being  particularly  delighted  with  the 
eggs  of  ants  and  caterpillars.  She  lays 
eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  larger  than  those  of 
a  hen,  whitish,  but  marked  with  spots  resem- 
bling the  freckles  of  the  face.     Her  young  art 


The  first  unquestionable  description  of  the  turiieyiru 
written  by  OTiedo,  in  1525»  in  the  sumtnary  of  his  HU. 
tory  of  the  India,  This  bird  was  sent  from  Mexico  to 
Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century;  from  Spain  it wu 
introduced  into  England  in  1524.  Turkeys  were  Uken 
to  Prance  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  wheon 
they  spread  into  Germany,  Italy,  &c. ;  a  few,  howerer, 
had  been  carried  to  the  latter  country  by  the  Spania  Js, 
some  years  previously.  The  first  turlcey  eaten  in  Frsiire 
appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  the  wedding  banquet 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1570.  Since  thst 
period  they  have  been  bred  with  so  much  cars,  that,  in 
England,  as  we  read  in  ancient  chronicles,  their  rapid 
increase-  rendered  them  attainable  at  country  feasts, 
where  they  were  a  much  esteemed  dish  as  early  as  1585. 
Europeans  conveyed  them  to  all  their  colonies,  and  thus 
were  they  gradually  introduced  into  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  Occanica. 

The  French  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  Ci>q  ft 
PmUe  d*  Inde,  (cock  and  hen  from  India,)  because  they 
were  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently,  fo.  tlie 
sake  of  brevity,  they  called  them  Dindm,  an  appellation 
which  is  yet  reUined.  The  English  name  is  still  wo.  s«, 
as  it  conveys  the  false  idea  that  the  turkey  originated  in 
Asia,  owing  to  the  ridiculous  habit,  formerly  prevalent, 
of  calling  every  foreign  object  by  the  name  of  Turk, 
Indian,  &c. 

Those  who  have  not  observed  the  turkey  in  its  wild 
state,  have  only  seen  its  deteriorated  progeny,  which 
are  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  beauty.  So  far  iron) 
having  gained  by  the  care  of  man,  and  the  abundance  of 
food  accessible  in  Its  state  of  domestication,  this  bird  has 
degenerated  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but,  what  is 
certainly  extraordinary,  even  in  its  native  country. 
The  domesticated  turkey  of  America,  accustomed  as  it 
is  to  roam  in  the  woods  and  open  fields  almost  without 
restraint,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean poultry  yard. 
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extremely  tender  at  first,  and  must  be  carefully 
fed  with  card  chopped  with  dock-leaves ;  but 
as  they  gixiw  older,  they  become  more  hardy, 
and  follow  the  mother  to  considerable  distan- 
ces, in  pursuit  of  insect  food,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  any  other.  On  these  occasions,  how- 
ever, the  female,  though  so  laree>  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  so  powerful  a  bird,  gives  them 
bat  very  little  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her  way. 
She  rather  warns  her  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selves,  than  prepares  to  defend  them.  **  I 
have  heard,"  says  the  Abbe  la  Pluche,  "  a 
turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood, 
send  forth  the  most  hideous  screams,  without 
knowing  as  yet  the  cause:  however,  her 
young,  immediately  when  the  warning  was 
given,  skulked  under  the  bushes,  the  grass,  or 
whatever  else  offered  for  shelter,  or  protection. 
They  even  stretched  themselves  at  their  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  and  continued  lying 
as  motionless  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  the 
meantime  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  directed 
apwards,  continued  her  cries  and  screaming 
as  before.  Upon  looking  up  to  where  she 
seemed  to  gaze,  1  discovered  a  black  spot  just 
under  the  clouds,  but  was  unable,  at  first,  to 
determine  what  it  was  ;  however,  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  though,  at  first, 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  distinguished.  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  animals  continue  in  this 
violent  agitated  state,  and  her  whole  brood 
pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground  for 
four  hours  together;  whilst  their  formidable 
foe  has  taken  his  circuits,  has  mounted,  and 
hovaed  directly  over  their  heads:  at  last, 
"pon  disappearing,  the  parent  began  to  change 
her  note,  and  sent  forth  another  cry,  which, 
in  an  instant,  gave  life  to  the  whole  trembling 
tribe,  and  they  all  flocked  round  her  with  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
happy  escape  from  danger." 

When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  are  very 
hardy  birds,  and  feed  themselves  at  very  little 
expnse  to  the  farmer.  Those  of  Norfolk  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  this  kingdom,  weigh- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are 
places,  however,  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  are  known  only  in  their  domestic  state, 
in  which  they  grow  to  the  weight  of  sixty 
pounds.' 


'  A  great  variety  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which  might 
e&sily  he  added  to  our  domestic  poultry,  are  peculiar  to 
America.  Such  are  especially  the  Curassows.  In 
m&ny  parts  of  South  America  these  birds  have  long  been 
retlajmed;  and  it  is  really  surprising,  considering  the 
extreme  familiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  facility 
with  which  thev  appear  to  pass  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
ibe  ttmeness  of  domestic  fowls,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  the  poultry.yards  of  Europe.  That, 
^itfa  proper  treatment,  they  would  speedily  become  ha- 
tituated  to  the  climate  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  on 
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It  would  surprise  a  sportsman  to  be  told, 
that  the  pheasant  which  he  finds  wild  in  the 


the  contrary,  numerous  examples  faaye  shown  that  they 
thriye  well  even  in  its  northern  parts;  and  M.  Tem- 
minck  informs  us  that  they  have  once  at  least  been  the 
roughly  acclimated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  pro- 
lific, in  their  domesticated  state,  as  any  of  our  common 
poultry.  The  establishment,  however,  in  which  this 
had  been  effected,  was  broken  up  by  the  civil  commo- 
tioQS  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  all  the  pains  which  bad  been  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  these  birds  were  lost  to  the  world  by  their 
sudden  and  complete  dispersion. 

The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Curaseow  (See  Plate 
XVIII.  fig.  18.)  is  of  a  deep  black  with  a  slight  gloss  of 
green  upon  the  head,  crest,  neck,  back,  wings  end  upper 
part  of  the  tail ;  and  dull  white  Iwneath  and  on  the  lower 
tail-coverts.  Its  crest  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head: 
it  is  curled  and  velvety  in  its  appearance,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  feelings  by  which  the  bird  is  actuated.  The 
eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which  extends  into 
the  cere  and  there  assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour.  In 
siae  the  bird  is  almost  equal  to  a  turkey.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brasil,  and  probably 
extends  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  American  continent.  In  the  woods  of 
Guiana  it  appears  to  be  so  extremely  common  that  M. 
Sonnini  regards  it  as  the  roost  certain' resource  of  a 
hungry  traveller,  whose  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted, 
and  who  has  consequently  to  trust  to  his  gun  for  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  fresh  supply.  They  congregate  together 
in  numerous  flocks,  and  appear  to  be  under  little  or  no 
uneasiness  from  the  intrusion  of  men  into  their  haunti. 
Even  when  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been 
shot,  the  rest  remain  quietly  perched  upon  the  trees, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  iiavoc  that  has  been  com. 
mitted  among  them.  This  conduct  is  \w  no  means  the 
result  of  stupidity,  but  proceeds  rather  from  the  natural 
tameness  and  unsuspiciousness  of  their  character.  Those, 
however,  which  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited 
places  are  said  to  be  much  wilder  and  more  mistrustful, 
being  kept  constantly  on.  the  alert  to  .avoid  the  pursuit 
of  the  hunters,  who  destroy  them  in  great  numbers. 
They  build  their  nests  on  the  trees,  forming  them  ex- 
ternally of  branches  interlaced  with  the  stalks  of  herba- 
ceous  plants,  and  lining  them  internally  with  leaves. 
They  generally  lay  but  once  a-year,  during  the  rainy 
season ;  the  number  of  their  eggs  being,  according  to 
Sonnini,  five  or  six,  and  to  D'Azara  as  many  as  eight. 
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woods,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  forests  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  owner,  is  a  foreign  bird,  and  was 
at  first  artificially  propagated  amongst  us. 
They  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  from  whence  they  still  re- 
tain their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  birds,  as  well  for  the  yivid  colour 
of  their  plumes,  as  for  their  happy  mixtures 
and  variety.  It  is  fiEtr  beyond  the  power  of 
the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  so  glossy,  so 
bright,  or  points  so  finely  blended  into  each 
other.  We  are  told  that  when  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  adorned 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbar- 
ous pomp  of  eastern  splendour,  he  asked  Solon 
if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  so  fine  ?  The 
Greek  philosopher,  no  way  moved  by  the 
objects  before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his 
native  simplicity,  replied,  that  after  having 
seen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant^ 
he  could  be  astonished  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  eye  with  a 
greater  variety  and  richness  of  ornament  than 
this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
yellow ;    and  the  eyes  themselves   are   sur- 

They  are  nearly  aa  large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  are 
white  like  a  hen's,  and  with  a  thicker  shell. 

The  Galeaied  Curmstow  (see  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  1.) 
is  in  size  about  equal  to  the  crested  curassow.  Its  head 
and  neck  are  covered  with  short  black  velvety  feathers ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts,  is  of  a  bril- 
liant black,  exhibiting,  in  certain  positions,  a  slight 
tinge  of  green.  The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  are  red;  the  claws  yellow;  the  iris  brown. 
The  bill  is  of  a  bright  red ;  and  the  protuberance  by 
which  it  is  surmounted  (which  is  rounded  in  the  young 
birds,  and  pear-shaped  with  the  narrow  end  directed 
forwards  in  adult  males),  is  of  a  livid  slate-colour.  This 
remarkable  projection  is  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
when  fully  developed;  it  is  hard  and  bony  externally, 
and  internally  cellular,  the  cells  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  visible  until  after  the 
first  moulting,  when  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  small  tubercle,  and  attains  a  much  larger 
size  in  the  male  than. in  the  female.  In  other  respects 
there  is  little  difierence  between  the  sexes;  and  the 
young  are  only  distinguished  by  a  browner  tinge.  The 
windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
the  sternum,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  makes 
no  less  than  three  distinct  convolutions  before  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  These  birds  <are  natives 
of  Mexico,  and  live  in  large  bands,  perching  upon  the 
trees  but  more  commonly  building  their  nests  upon  the 
groimd.    The  Red  Curauow  is  figoredl,  PI.  55,  fig.  4. 

The  Rator-bUted  Curas9ow*t  most  distinctive  charac- 
ter consists  in  the  form  of  the  homy  process  that  sur- 
mounts its  bill,  which  rises  above  the  level  of  the  head, 
is  flattened  on  the  sides,  runs  anteriorly  into  a  sharp 
edge,  spreads  out  at  the  base  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  bill,  and  is,  like  it,  of  a  bright  red.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  parts,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  legs,  are  black,  with  a  violet  or  purple  gloss. 
The  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  but  terminates  in  a  white  band ;  and  the  extreme 


rounded  with  a  scarlet  colour,  sprinkled  with 
small  specks  of  black.  On  the  forepart  of 
the  head  there  are  blackish  feathers  mixed 
with  a  shining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  tinged 
with  a  darkish  green,  that  shines  hke  silk. 
In  some,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  shining 
blue,  and  the  head  itself,  as  well  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  appears  sometimes  blue  and 
sometimes  green,  as  it  is  differently  placed  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  feathers  of  the 
breast,  the  shoulders,  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  have  a  black- 
ish ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  exquisite 
colour,  which  appeara  sometimes  black  and 
sometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different 
lights  it  is  placed  in;  under  the  purple  there 
is  a  transverse  streak  of  gold  colour.  The 
tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to  the  root,  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long  ;  the  legs,  the  feet, 
and  the  toes,  are  of  the  colour  of  horn.  There 
are  black  spurs  on  the  legs,  shorter  than  those 
of  a  cock ;  there  is  a  membrane  that  connects 
two  of  the  toes  together ;  and  the  male  is  | 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  female.  j 

This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
is  not  less  delicate  when  served  up  to  the 
table.     Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest 

part  of  the  belly  is  of  a  chestnut  brown.  Above  the  ltts« 
of  the  bill,  which  is  covered  witUi  short  velvety  feathen 
concealing  the  nostrils,  is  a  tuft  of  straight  feathere ;  the 
his  is  dusky,  and  the  naked  legs  are  reddish  brown.  lo 
the  young  bird  the  homy  process  of  the  bill  is  smaller, 
and  less  intensely  red.  It  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
to  naturalize  the  present  species  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  but  its  flesh,  according  to  Marcgrave,  in  wb&t- 
ever  mode  prepared,  but  especially  when  roasted,  yields 
to  that  of  no  bird  either  of  Europe  or  America.  He 
adds  that  it  is  domesticated  and  cultivated  by  the  gentry 
of  Brazil,  on  account  both  of  its  dignity  and  elegance. 

The  Guan  is  of  the  same  family  with  the  curassows, 
and  closely  allied  to  those  birds  both  in  structure  and  j 
general  appearance.    It  is  nevertheless  distinguished  br 
several   remarkable   peculiarities.      The  bill  is  murb 
shallower,  its  transverse  diameter  exceeding  its  depth, 
somewhat  elongated,  and  naked  at  the  base  ;  the  nostrils 
are  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  are  not  at 
all  concealed  by  the  advancement  of  the  feathers  of  tbe 
head :  a  naked  space  surrounds  the  eyes ;  the  skin  of 
the  throat  is  destitute  of  feathers  and  capable  of  con- 
siderable distension  ;  thv  claws  are  strong,  curved,  and 
pointed  ;  and  the  hinder  toe  is  articulated  on  the  same 
level  with  the  anterior  ones,  and  consequently  applies 
its  whole  length  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.    As  in 
the  other  genera  of  the  family,  the  bill  is  convex  aboTe 
and  curved  at  the  point ;  the  legs  are  of  moderate  length 
and  without  spurs;    the  wings  short,  with  the  sixtb 
quill-feather  longest ;  and  the  tail  flat,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  formed  of  twelve  broad  feathers.     From 
its  long  domestication  in  the    poultry  yards  o^  South 
America,  it  is  subject  to  very  extensive  variations,    li; 
is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, measuring  when  lully  grown  about  thirty  inches 
in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  thirteen  or 
fourteen.     The  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dusky  black  or  bronze  colour  with  a  gloss  of  green,  which 
becomes  olive  in  certain  positions  with  regard  to  lighL 
•^JStq>pbmerU  to  the  Enjfiuh  edition  rf  Cttoier, 
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dainty ;  and  when  the  old  physicians  spoke 
of  tho  wholesomeness  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  comparison  with  the  flesh  of  the 
pheasant  However,  notwithstanding  all  these 
perfections  to  tempt  the  curiosity  or  the  palate, 
tiie  pheasant  has  multiplied  in  its  wild  state ; 
and,  as  if  disdaining  the  protection  of  man, 
has  left  him,  to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest 
woods  and  the  remotest  forests.  All  others  of 
(be  domestic  kind,  the  cock,  the  turkey,  or 
the  pintado,  when  once  reclaimed,  have  still 
continued  in  their  domestic  state,  and  per. 
severed  in  tho  habits  and  appetites  of  willing 
slavery.  But  the  pheasant,  though  taken 
from  its  native  warm  retreats,  where  the  woods 
supply  variety  of  food,  and  the  warm  sun  suits 
its  tender  constitution,  has  still  continued  its 
attachment  to  native  freedom ;  and  now  wild 
among  us,  makes  the  most  envied  ornament 
of  our  parks  and  forests,  where  he  feeds  upon 
acorns  and  berries,  and  the  scanty  produce  of 
our  chilling  climate. 

This  spirit  of  independence  seems  to  attend 
the  pheasant  even  in  ca*ptivity.  In  the  woods, 
the  ben  pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  in  a  season  ;  but  in  a  domestic  state  she 
seldom  lays  above  ten.  In  the  same  manner 
nrhen  wild  she  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ;  but 
when  kept  tame,  she  never  sits  well ;  so  that 
a  ben  is  generally  her  substitute  upon  such 
sucb  occasions  ;  and  as  for  leading  her  young 
to  their  food,  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where 
it  is  to  be  found  :  and  the  young  birds  starve, 
if  left  solely  to  her  protection.  The  pheasant 
therefore,  on  every  account,  seems  better  left 
at  large  in  the  woods,  than  reclaimed  to  pris- 
tine captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild  is 
sufficient  to  stock  the  forest;  its  beautiful 
plumage  adorns  it ;  and  its  flesh  retains  a 
higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  freedom.^ 


*  The  pheasants  {phasianidai)  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  groups  of  the  feathered  race,  whatever  be  the 
iMHiit  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  them.  Their 
betutj  of  form  and  the  splendom*  of  their  hues,  have 
attracted  uniTersal  admiration.  Many  dazzie  by  the 
metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage,  which  gleams  with 
green,  and  blue,  and  gold.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
c&se  with  that  gorgeous  bird  the  Impeyan  pheasant 
[lapkopkonu  Impeyanut)  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
lilas,  which  it  has  several  times  been  attempted  to  bring 
^ive  into  this  country,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Othere,  as  the  golden  pheasant  of  Cliina  {phatianu* 


P''elut)y  delight  us  with  the  richness  and  multiplicity  of 
their  Unts,  which  contrast  admirably  with  each  other.  | 


»oi-  lu 


Howover^  it  has  been   the  aim  of  late  to 
take  these  birds  once  more  from  the  woods, « 
and  to  keep  them  in  places  fitted  for  their 
reception.       Like   all  others  of  the  poultry 

The  common  pheasant,  now  naturalized  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Europe,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  it  is  far 
surpassed  by  many  of  its  congeners,  of  which  we  may 
mention  that  elegant  Chinese  species  the  Phatianut 
Reevuii  (P.  venetaiusy  Temm.),  of  which  a  fine  speci- 
men adorns  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  beauty  of  plumage 
is  confined  to  the  males;  the  females  are  universally 
attired  in  a  sober  dress  of  brown,  often  indeed  exquisitely 
pencilled  with  spots  and  zigzag  lines,  but  totally  desti- 
tute of  the  brilliant  hues  which  glisten  in  their  mates. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  pheasant 
tribe,  there  is  another  point  of  interest  which  cannot  be 
overloolced — we  allude  to  their  value  as  it  respects  the 
toble.  The  flesh  of  all  the  gallinaceous  biitla  aflbrds  to 
man  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  that  of  the 
pheasants  is  deservedly  in  high  estimatiou.  Hence  the 
introduction  and  naturalization  of  the  common  pheasant 
in  western  Europe  is  a  positive  good,  and  it  is  desirable 
therefore  to  add  other  species  to  the  list  of  those  which 
are  acclimated  with  us. 

The  pheasants  (family  Pkasianida,^  are  all  natives 
of  Asia.  The  common  pheasant  was  originally  brought 
from  the  river  Phasis  by  the  Greeks  in  some  of  their 
earlier  expeditions ;  that  of  the  Argonauts  under  Jason 
has  the  popular  credit  of  having  introduced  it.  How. 
ever  this  may  be,  the  name  given  to  the  bird  by  the 
GreelKS  {paeiaut,  in  Latin  PkaHanut)  of  which  all  our 
modern  European  names  for  it  are  merely  corruptions, 
points  to  the  banlcs  of  the  Phasis  as  the  place  from  which 
it  was  derived ;  and  to  the  present  day  the  pheasants  of 
Mingrelia  (the  Colchis  of  the  ancients)  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  and  size.  Extreme  brilliancy  of  plum, 
age  is  in  general  the  characteristic  of  birds  dwelling  in 
torrid  regions  beneath  a  glowing  sky ;  such  is  not  the 
case  aa  it  regards  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  of  tho 
pheasant  tribe.  On  tho  contrary,  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya,  bordering  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  are  tenanted  by  the  most  splendid  of  this  family. 
The  Impeyan  pheasant  is  an  example  in  point :  adapted 
for  regions  where  the  temperature  is  at  the  most  only 
moderate,  and  often  at  a  low  degree,  this  noble  bird  soou 
dies  when  taken  from  its  alpinS  home  into  the  burning 
lowlands  of  India ;  and  hence  arises  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining  living  specimens  in 
Europe.  But  besides  tlie  Impeyan  pheasant,  the  Hima- 
laya chain  of  mountains  presents  us  with  a  group  or 
genus  of  this  family,  containing  a  very  limited  number 
of  species  remarkable  both  for  their  great  beauty  and 
their  characters,  which  indicate  an  affinity  to  the  tur. 
keys,  between  which  group  and  that  of  the  genuine 
pheasants,  they  constitute  an  intermediate  link.  The 
genus  to  which  we  allude  is  that  termed  TVayopan^ 
(Cuvier,)  of  which  three  species  only  are  known.  They 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
Phatianida  (at  least  aa  far  as  regards  the  male  birds) 
by  the  presence  of  large  throat-wattles,  or  naked  carun- 
culated  flaps  of  skin,  (resembling  those  of  the  turkey), 
which  extend  from  the  naked  cheeks,  spread  over  the 
throat,  and  proceed  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  while 
from  behind  each  eye  rises  a  soft  fleshy  horn.  The 
whole  of  these  appendages  are  capable  of  being  con. 
tracted  and  dilated  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  emotions  of  anger,  fear,  &c.,  as  we  see  in  the 
male  turkey:  the  tints  of  the  horns  and  wattles  are 
rich  purple,  mingled  with  scarlet,  and  are  most  proba^ 
biy  changeable  from  one  hue  to  another.  The  tail  is 
broad  auJ  rounded,  and  the  plumage  is  dotted  with 
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icind,  they  liave  no  great  sagacity,  and  suffer 
,  themselves  easily  to  be  taken.  At  night 
Uiey  roost  upon  thcr  highest  treeaof  the  wood; 
and  by  day  they  come  down  into  the  lower 
brakes  and  bushes,  where  their  food  is  chiefly 
found.  They  generally  make  a  kind  of  flap- 
ping noise  when  they  are  with  the  females; 
and  this  often  apprises  the  sportsman  oi  their 
retreats.  At  other  times  he  tracks  them  in 
the  snow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  springs. 
But  of  all  birds  they  are  shot  most  easily,  as 
they  always  make  a  whirring  noise  when 
they  rise,  by  which  they  alarm  the  gunner, 
and  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very  slow, 
there  is  scarcely  any  missing  them. 


round  spots  of  white  oa  a  brown  or  red  ground,  the 
effect  of  wiiich  is  very  pleasing. 

Of  the  three  species  that  are  known  at  present,  two 
have  been  but  recently  introduced  to  science,  nor,  in- 
deed,  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  one  first  described 
of  distant  date.  The  first  species  is  the  homed  phea- 
sant of  Nepal  {Trt^fopoH  sai^nu\  (see  Plate  XVill. 
fig.  24. ;  for  Argus  Pheasant,  see  fig.  8. ;  and  Diard's 
Pheasant,  fig.  10.)  It  was  first  described  and  figured 
by  Edwards,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  •<  Natural  His- 
tory of  Birds,"  p.  116, — partly  from  a  drawing  sent 
from  India  to  Dr  Mead,  and  partly  from  a  bead  of  the 
bird  preserved  in  spirits  which  accompanied  the  draw, 
ing.  Edwards's  third  volume  is  dated  1760,  and  his 
plate  was  etched  in  1749,  as  appears  by  the  date  in- 
scribed in  the  corner.  The  alliance  of  this  bird  to  the 
turkey  was  not  unobserved  by  this  writer,  who  in  his 
catalogue  places  it  among  that  group,  while  in  his  ac 
count  of  it  he  observes  that  it  is,  "  for  shape  of  body 
and  proportion  of  parts,  prettv  much  like  a  turkey,  and 
may  be  ranged  with  fowls  of  the  poultry  kind."  Dr 
Utham,  in  his  <*  General  History  of  Birds,"  states  that 
these  birds,  though  by  no  means  common,  '*are  not 
uifrequent  in  drawings  done  in  India;  and  are  par- 
ticularly well  figived  in  those  of  Mr  Middleton  and 
Lady  Impey."  *  •  •  «i  !„  the  drawings  of  Sir 
J.  Anstruther  it  is  said  to  inhabit  the  snowy  regions 
of  Thibet."  lu  size  is  between  that  of  a  fowl  and 
turkey.  It  is  beautifully  figured  in  Gould's  *'  Centuiy 
of  Birds." 

The  second  species  is  from  Thibet  and  the  Chinese 
borders,  and  was  first  described  and  figured  in  the 
**  Indian  Zoology,"  by  Mr  Gray,  mider  the  title  of 
TVa^opan  Tewuninckii.  Of  this  species,  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful,  a  living  specimen,  presented  by  J.  R. 
Reeves,  Esq.,  is  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  constitutes,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
first  example  of  one  of  the  present  group  having  reached 
our  shores  alive  and  in  health.  It  was  procured  in 
China. 

The  third  species  is  from  the  northern  range  of  tite 
Himalaya,  and  was  first  illustrated  in  Mr  Gould's 
«  Century,"  under  the  name  of  Tragcpan  Htudngtiii 
the  figures  are  those  of  an  adult  and  young  male,  and 
adult  &male.  In  size  this  species  jraiher  exceeds  the 
Tragopan  tcO^rut,  its  total  length  being  twenty-three 
inches.  The  head  of  the  adult  male  is  covered  with 
a  pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which,,  together  with  the 
ear-coverts  and  the  throat,  are  black;  the  neck  and 
shoulders  are  rich  maroon ;  the  chest,  fine  orange  red ; 
the  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  is  scarlet;  the  wattles 
and  horns,  purple,  tinted  here  and  there  with  scarlet. 
The  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  zigzag  lines,  and 
marks  of  dark  and  light  brown,  forming  a  ground  on 
which  are  scattered  numerous  distinct  spots  of  white. 


Ah.  whatavullaigloisj, vsryinirdyei, 
Hia  purpled  crest*  sad  learlet  drded  «yo^ 
Ihe  vivid  green  hii  shining  plumes  unibld, 
Hto  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  go^d. 

Jfon. 

When  these  birds  are  taken  young  into 
keeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens; 
and  when  (hey  are  designed  for  breeding, 
they  are  put  together  in  a  yard,  five  hens  to 
a  cock ;  for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the  poultry 
kind,  is  very  salacious.  In  her  natural  state 
the  female  makes  her  nest  of  dry  grass  and 
leaves ;  the  same  must  be  laid  for  her  in  the 
pheasantry,  and  she  herself  will  sometimes 

The  feathers  of  the  under  surface  are  maroon,  bordered 
with  black,  and  having  each  a  large  central  spot  of  while. 
The  young  male  is  len  brilliant,  and  the  wattles  ara 
but  hUle  developed. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  consists  of  sn  uniform 
brown,  mottled,  barred,  and  dashed  irregulsrly  with 
dark  brown  and  duU  fawn  colour;  the  cheeks  sre  dothad 
with  feathers,  and  the  head  is  slightlj  crested:  there 
are  neither  horns  nor  pendout  wattles. 

Of  the  Habits  and  manners  of  these  noble  birds  io  i 
state  of  nature  little  is  accurately  known.  The  streiigtt. 
of  their  legs  (tarsi),  which  are  clothed  with  large  scales, 
and  in  the  males  armed  with  a  short  sharp  spur,  to. 
gather  with  the  rounded  form  of  the  wings,  iodicsta 
them  to  be  chiefl/  terrestrial.  The  bill  is  strong  and 
large,  but  wants  that  spoonlike  form  of  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Impeyan  phea- 
sant {Lopkophorut  Impejfanu*),  by  which  it  Is  adapted 
for  the  scooping  up  of  bulbous  roots,  on  wliich  that 
bird  is  known  to  feed.  Most  probably  the  diet  of  (be 
present  group  consists,  as  in  others  of  the  ratorial  order, 
of  grains,  roots,  and  the  larvse  of  ants  aod  various 
insects. 

Could  the  homed  pheasants,  or  the  refulgent  Im- 
peyan  pheasant,  be  imported  in  sufficient  numbers  into 
our  island  (and  we  trust  this  will  be  soon  accooiplisbed), 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  thejr  might,  with  proper 
management,  become  naturalized.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear  with  regard  to  cold.  They  are  the  natives  of  ■ 
cold  or  temperate  region ;— -ihey  verge  upon  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  ;>— 4o  that  the  wooded  hills  of  our  por- 
tion of  the  globe  wouM  not  be  very  uncongenial  to  Iheir 
constitution.  Nor  would  there  be  much  difficulty  in 
providing  them  with  suitable  food.  Grain  forms  the 
staple  diet  of  all  the  gallinaceous  tribe; — heiice  the 
peacock  of  India,  the  gulnei^fowl  of  Africa,  the  com- 
mon pheasant  of  Asia,  the  turkey  of  America,  hare 
equally  become  naturalised  and  have  multiplied  io  our 
western  regions — to  say  nothing  of  the  common  fowl, 
the  origin  oS  which  is  from  India,  but  which,  from  timo 
immemorial,  has  been  reclaimed  or  domesticated,  and 
has  long  since  spread  in  this  condition  over  the  greatest 
pertioB  of  the  globe.  If  to  o«  poaltry-jard  ceoU  be 
added  the  homed  pheasants,  so  closely  aUied  to  them  io 
form,  habits,  and  general  manners,  they  would  constitute  • 
moat  important  acquisition,  and  produce  a  full  reward  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  in  their  natnraliaation.~Pmjiy  Magagiiu. 
Tea  RiNOiD  Phsasaxtt  (PAasMaat  TorquUm)  inhabits 
the  foresto  of  ChuM,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  aanuUr 
band  round  its  neck.    PL  64,  fig.  2. 

Thi  Silver  Fbbasant  (PAoimkw  aycaemerM).  Thii 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  pheasants,  and  is  match 
m  twttle  for  a  gamecock.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  where  it  is  ftequentlj  kept  in  a  tame  stof. 
n  54.  fig.  4.  -t        /     r 
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properly  dupote  tbem.  If  she  rcfusei  to 
hatch  her  egga^  then  a  common  hen  most  be 
got  to  supply  her  place,  ^vhich  task  she  will 
perform  with  perseverance  and  success.  The 
young  ones  are  yery  difficult  to  be  reared ; 
and  they  most  be  supplied  with  ants'  eggs, 
which  is  the  food  the  old  one  leads  them  to 
gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To  make 
these  go  the  farther,  they  are  chopped  up 
with  curdsy  or  other  meat;  and  the  young 
oues  are  to  be  fed  with  great  exactness,  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  their  sup. 
ply.  This  food  is  sometimes  also  to  be 
varied,  and  woodlice,  earwigs,  and  other  in- 
sects,  are  to  make  a  variety.  The  place 
where  they  are  reared  must  be  kept  extremely 
clean ;  their  water  must  be  changed  twice  or 
thrice  a  day ;  they  must  not  be  exposed  till 
the  dew  is  off  the  ground  in  the  morning ; 
and  they  should  always  be  taken  in  before 
sunset  When  they  become  adult,  they  very 
well  can  shift  for  themselves,  but  they  are 
particularly  ibnd  of  oats  and  barley. 

In  order  to  increase  the  breed,  and  mak« 
it  still  more  valuable,  Longolius  teaches  us  a 
method  that  appears  very  peculiar.  The 
pheasant  is  a  very  bold  bird,  when  first 
brought  into  the  yard  among  other  poultry, 
not  sparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  such  young 
cocks  and  oeos  as  it  can  master ;  but  after  a 
time  it  will  live  tamely  among  them,  and 
will  at  last  be  brought  to  couple  with  a  com. 
mon  hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take 
much  stronger  afler  the  pheasant  than  the 
ben;  and  in  a  few  successions,  tf  they  be  left 
to  breed  with  a  cock  pheasant  (for  the  mix- 
lure  is  not  barren,)  there  will  be  produced  a 
species  more  tame,  stronger,  and  mpre  pro- 
lific;  so  that  he  adds,  that  it  is  strange  whv 
most  of  our  pheasantries  are  not  stocked  with 
birds  produced  in  this  manner. 

The  pheasant,  when  full  grown,  seems  to 
feed  indifferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers. 
It  is  said  by  a  French  writer,  that  one  of  the 
king's  sportsmen  shooting  at  a  parcel  of  crows, 
that  were  gathered  round  a  dead  carcase,  to 
his  great  surprise,  upon  coming  up,  found  that 
he  bad  killed  as  many  pheasants  as  crows.' 
It  is  even  asserted  by  some,  that  such  is  the 
carnivorous  disposition  of  this  bird,  that  when 
several  of  them  are  put  together  in  the  same 
yard,  if  one  of  them  happens  to  fall  sick,  or 
seems  to  be  pining,  tliat  all  the  rest  will  fall 
upon,  kill,  and  devour  it  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  books ;  those  who  have  frequent  op- 
portunities  of  examining  the  manners  of  the 
bird  itself,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  such  an  account 


Of  the  pbeaflant,  as  of  all  other  domestic 
fowl,  there  are  many  varieties.  There  are 
white  pheasants,  crested  pheasants,  spotted 
pheasants ;  but  of  all  others,  the  golden  phea- 
sant of  China  is  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  peacock  itself  can  bear  the 
comparison.  However,  the  natives  of  China 
would  not  have  us  consider  it  as  their  most 
beautiful  bird,  though  covered  all  over  with 
eyes,  resembling  in  miniature  those  of  the 
peacock.  By  their  accounts,  it  is  far  exceed, 
ed  bv  the  fongwang,  an  imaginary  bird,  of 
which  they  give  a  most  fantastic  description. 
It  ii  thus  that  the  people  of  every  country, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  advantages, 
have  still  others  that  they  would  persuade 
strangers  they  enjoy,  which  have  existence 
only  in  the  imagination. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THX  PINTADO,  OB  OUINEA-IIBir. 


>  When  f  hetnnU  tre  cibMrved  pecking  at  carrion,  it 
K  nottte  cwrkm  they  ara  etttl&g,  but  tbe  maggits  upon 
it,  of  wbkh  Uwy  are  fond. 


Tms  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and  in 
some  measure  unites  the  characteristics  of  the 
pheasant  and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine  de- 
licate  shape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of 
the  other.  To  be  more  particular,  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  common  hen,  but  as  it  is  support- 
ed on  longer  legs,  it  looks  much  larger.  It 
has  a  round  back,  with  a  tail  tonied  down- 
wards like  a  partridge.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  kmd  of  casque  ;  and  the  whole  plum- 
age  is  black  or  dark  gray,  speckled  with 
white  spots.  It  has  wattles  under  the  bilK 
which  do  not  proceed  from  the  lower  chap  as 
in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper,  which  gives  it  a 
very  peculiar  air ;  while  its  restless  gait  and 
odd  chuckling  sound  distinguish  it  sufficiently 
from  all  other  birds  whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
better  than  with  us,  as  the  nations  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  probably  had  it  before 
us  from  those  parts  of  Africa  which  lay  near- 
est Accordingly  we  find  it  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries called  by  different  names,  from  the  place 
whence  they  had  it  They  are  by  some  called 
the  Barbary-heii;  by  others,  the  Tamii  bird, 
and  by  others,  the  bird  of  Numidia.  *    We 

>  The  pintado  is  the  bird  formerly  known  to  the  tn- 
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haye  giren  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  A  frica 
from  whence,  probably,  it  was  first  brought 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they 
are  seen  in  vast  flocks  together,  feeding  their 
young,  and  leading  them  in  quest  of  food. 
All  £eir  habits  arc  like  those  of  the  poultry 
kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  respect, 
except  that  the  male  and  female  are  so  much 
alike,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
asunder.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the  wat- 
tles described  above ;  which  in  the  cock  are  of 
a  bluish  cast;  in  the  hen  they  are  more  in* 
dining  to  a  red.  Their  eggs,  like  their  bodies, 
are  speckled ;  in  our  climate,  they  lay  but  Bve 
or  six  in  a  season ;  but  they  are  far  more  pro- 
lific in  their  sultry  regions  at  home.  They 
are  kept  among  us  rather  for  show  than  use, 
as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  as 
they  g^ve  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  rearing. 


CHAP.  VII. 


THE  BUSTABD. 


Tiis  Bustard  is  the  largest  land  bird  that  is 
a  native  of  Britain.  It  was  once  much  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  but  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  de- 
licacy  of  its  flesh,  has  greatly  thinned  the  spe- 
cies;  so  that  a  time  may  come  when  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  ever  so  large  a  bird  was 
bred  among  us.  It  is  probable  that  long  be- 
fore this  the  bustard  would  have  been  extir^ 
pated,  but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding. 
Had  it  continued  to  seek  shelter  among  our 
woods,  in  proportion  as  they  were  cut  down, 
it  must  have  been  destroyed.  If  in  the  forest, 
the  fowler  might  approach  it  without  being 
seen  ;  and  the  bird,  from  its  size,  would  be  too 
mat  a  mark  to  be  easily  missed.  But  it  in- 
habits  only  the  open  and  extensive  plain, 
where  its  food  lies  in  abundance,  and  where 
every  invader  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

The  bustard  is  much  larger  than  the  tur- 
key, the  male  generally  weighing  from  twenty, 
five  to  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  neck  is  a 
foot  long,  and  the  legs  a  foot  and  a  half.  The 
wings  are  not  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
one  to  the  other ;  for  which  reason  the  bird 
flies  with  great  difficulty.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  male  are  ash-coloured  ;  the  back 
is  barred  transversely  with  black,  bright,  and 
rust  colour.  The  greater  qui lU feathers  are 
black;  the  belly  white;  and  the  tail,  which 


cients  under  the  name  of  Meleagris  or  Numidiaii  Fowl. 
It!  flesh  wu  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Among 
the  varieties  of  this  bird  ere  the  Crested  Pintado  (See 
Plate  XVIU.  fig.  11.)  and  the  MUred  PiuUdo. 


consists  of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with 
broad  black  bars. 

It  would  seem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before, 
how  so  large  a  land  bird  as  this  could  find 
shelter  in  so  cultivated  a  country  as  England ; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  when  we  find  it 
only  in  the  most  open  countries,  where  there 
is  scarce  any  approaching  it  without  being 
discovered.  They  are  &equently  seen  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the  extensive  downs 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of  Sussex 
and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Dorsetshire  uplands, 
and  so  on  as  far  as  East  Lothian  in  Scotland* 
In  those  extensive  plains,  where  there  are  no 
woods  to  screen  the  sportsman,  nor  hedges  to 
creep  &long,  the  bustards  enjoy  an  indolent  se- 
curity.  Their  food  is  composed  of  the  berries 
that  grow  among  the  heath,  and  the  large 
earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on 
the  downs  before  sun-rising  in  summer.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward  to  ap- 
proach them,  they  have  always  sentinels 
placed  at  proper  eminences,  which  are  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  small- 
est appearance  of  danger.  All  therefore  that 
is  left  the  sportsman,  is  the  comfortless  view 
of  their  distant  security.  He  may  wish ;  but 
they  are  in  safety. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  birds, 
though  they  are  seldom  shot  by  the  gun,  are 
often  run  down  by  the  greyhounds.  As  they 
are  voracious  and  greedy,  they  often  sacrifice 
their  safety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed  them, 
selves  so  very  fat,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly 
without  great  preparation.  When  the  grey- 
hound, therefore,  comes  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  bustard  runs  ofi"  flapping  its  wings, 
and  endeavouring  to  gather  air  enough  under 
them  to  rise  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  enemy  ap. 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late 
for  the  bird  even  to  think  of  obtaining  safety 
by  flieht ;  for  just  at  the  rise  there  is  always 
time  lost,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  sensible ;  it 
continues,  therefore,  on  the  foot,  until  it  has 
got  a  sufiicient  way  before  the  dog  for  flight, 
or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at 
once  find  proper  food  and  security,  so  they 
generally  continue  near  their  old  haunts,  sel- 
dom wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with 
moisture,  it  enables  them  to  live  upon  these 
dry  plains,  where  there  are  scarcely  any 
springs  of  water,  a  lone  time  without  drink- 
ing. Besides  this,  Nature  has  given  the 
males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  secu- 
rity against  thirst  This  is  a  pouch,  the  en- 
trance of  which  lies  immediately  under  the 

'  The  Great  Bustard  Is  now  eitremely  scarce  in  Bri- 
tain. Indeed,  Selby  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  breed 
in  this  country  is  extinct. 
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tongue,  and  capable  of  holding  near  seven 
qaarts  of  water.  This  is  probably  filled  upon 
proper  occasions,  to  supply  the  hen  when  sit- 
ting, or  the  young  before  they  can  fly. 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind, 
they  change  their  mates  at  the  season  of  incu- 
bation, which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer. They  separate  in  pairs,  if  there  be  a 
sufficiency  of  females  for  the  males  :  but  when 
this  happens  to  be  otherwise,  the  males  fight 
until  one  of  them  falls.  In  France,  they  often 
find  some  of  those  victims  to  gallantry  dead  in 
the  fields,  and  no  doubt  are  not  displeased  at 
the  occasion. 

They  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground, 
only  just  scraping  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  sometimes  lining  it  with  a  little  long 
grass  or  straw.  There  they  lay  two  eggs 
only,  almost  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  of  a 
pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  spots  of  a 
darker  colour.  They  hatch  in  about  five 
weeks,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  shell. 

The  bastards  assemble  in  flocks  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  keep  together  till  April. 
In  winter,  as  their  food  becomes  more  scarce, 
they  support  themselves  indiscriminately,  by 
feeding  on  moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds, 
when  thev  can  seize  them.  For  want  of 
other  food,  they  are  contented  to  live  upon 
tarnip-leaves,  and  such  like  succulent  ve- 
getables. In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  they 
are  found  frozen  in  the  fields  in  severe  wea- 


1  The  reservoir  is  capible  of  holding  only  about  half 
the  above  quantity. 

The  female  bustard  Ss  not  much  more  than  half  the 
sin  of  the  male.  The  top  of  her  head  is  of  a  deep  or- 
iDge,  aod  the  rest  of  the  head  bro\Tn.  Her  colours  are 
not  so  bright  as  those  of  the  male,  and  she  wants  the 
toft  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Slie  also  wants  the  reser 
Tolr. 

There  are  eleven  species  of  this  bird;  viz.  the  Arabian 
Pkssurrage,  Ruffed,  Indian,  White-eared,  White-chin- 
lied.  Thicl£.kneed,  Chilese,  Great  and  Little  Bustard. 
The  two  latter  are  natives  of  our  island. 

The  IMtU  Bustard  (See  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  84.)— 
Length  seventeen  inches.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
has  not  the  black  collar  on  the  neck ;  in  other  respects 
she  nearly  resembles  the  male.  This  bird  is  very  un. 
common  in  this  country  but  is  common  in  France,  where 
it  is  taken  in  nets,  like  the  partridge.  It  is  a  very  shy 
and  cunning  bird;  if  disturbed,  it  flies  two  or  three 
hundred  paces,  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  then  runs 
ftwiy  much  fsster  than  one  can  follow  on  foot.  The  fe- 
male lays  her  e|^  in  June,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four,  of  a  glossy  green  colour :  ts  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched,  she  leads  tliem  about,  as  the  hen  does  her 
irhickens.  They  begin  to  fly  about  the  middle  of  Au. 
gust  Both  this  and  the  great  bustard  are  excellent 
eating,  and,  we  should  imagine,  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  domestication;  indeed,  it  seems  surprising 
that  we  should  snfler  these  fine  birds  to  run  wild,  and  be 
iu  danger  of  total  extinction,  which,  if  properly  cul- 
ttvated,  might  afibrd  as  excellent  a  repast  as  our  own 
domestic  poultry,  or  even  as  the  turkey,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  distant  countries. 


ther ;  but  when  taken  to  a  warm  place,  they 
again  recover.  They  usually  live  fifteen 
years,  and  are  incapable  of  being  propa- 
gated  in  a  domestic  state,  as  they  probably 
want  that  food  which  best  agrees  with  their 
appetite. 


CHAP.  VTTI. 

THE  GBOU8E,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.' 

Thb  cock  of  the  wood,  the  black  cock,  the 
grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan — these  are  all  birds 


'  The  high  latitudes  of  North  America  produce  nu. 
merous  species  of  grouse,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  continent;  two  or  three  of  these  are  also  found  in 
the  parallel  latitudes  of  Europe:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  in  Europe  several  species  peculiar  le  our 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  of  these  one  at  least  is  very 
limited  in  the  extent  of  lU  habiUt  Thus  the  lagnptu 
taiketi,  or  willow-grouse,  (see  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  17.) 
which  inhabits  the  fur-countries  from  the  fiftieth  to  the 
seventieth  parallels  of  latitude,  is  also  abundant  in  Scan- 
dinavia,  Kamtschatka,  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  te- 
trwf  rupettrii,  or  rock^rouse,  which  abounds  in  Melville 
Island  and  the  Barren  Grounds,  is  common  in  Sweden 
and  Norway;  while  oo  the  contrary  the  black  grouse 
(ieirao  tehi»)  is  peculiar  to  Europe,  as  is  also  the  caper* 
cailsie  (falrae  uregalhu) :  and  the  red  grouse  {In^opu* 
ScoUcmi)  is  even  more  circumscribed,  being  exclusively 
a  native  of  the  British  islands. 

We  shall  proceed  to  ofler  a  few  observations  respec* 
tively  on  the  two  groups  into  which  the  tribe  of  Euro- 
pean grouse  naturally  divide  themselves:  tliese  we  may 
characterise  9s  forest  ffrotue,  comprehended  in  the  genus 
ietraoj  and  as  moorland  or  ptarmigan  grouto,  compre> 
bended  in  the  genus  lagopuo.  It  is  in  the  genus  tOrao 
that  the  largest  of  the  tribe  are  found ;  but  this  genus  is 
by  no  means  so  numerous  in  species  as  that  of  lagopuo. 
The  pine  and  birch  forests  which  clothe  the  mountaiiM 
and  hills  of  the  colder  latitudes  are  their  abode  ;  they 
seldom  visit  the  open  country,  but  prefer  the  densest  re- 
cesses  of  the  wood,  where  they  perch  with  ease  upon 
the  branches.  Shy,  recluiie,  and  wary,  they  retire  from 
the  presence  of  the  intruder,  and  seek  refuge  iii  the  deep 
wooded  glens  which  intervene  between  the  moimtains, 
where  vast  morasses  teem  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
willow,  alder,  birch,  and  trees  of  a  similar  nature. 
Hence  it  requires  much  address  and  caution  to  approach 
within  range  of  gun-shot  Their  food  consists  of  the 
tender  shoots  of  pines,  the  seeds  of  plants,  tlie  berries  of 
various  species  of  vaednium  and  atlfUtuo,  the  buds  of 
the  birch  and  alder,  leaves  and  grain.  In  their  habits 
they  are  polygamous.  As  the  breeding  season  draws  on, 
the  male  birds  choose  each  for  tliemselves  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, from  which  tlie  possessor  drives  every  intruding 
rival.  Desperate  combats  are  then  continually  taking 
place,  the  weaker  or  less  fortunate  being  obliged  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  the  station ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  contest  terminates  only  with  the  death 
of  the  defeated.  Secure  in  his  temporary  dominion,  the 
proud  victor  raises  a  call  of  invitation  morning  and  even, 
ing,  which  resounds  through  the  wood,  and  brings  his 
bevy  of  mates  to  the  selected  spot.  The  nest  is  very 
simply  constructed,  consisting  of  dried  grasses,  and 
placed  upon  the  ground,  sheltered  among  the  herbage. 

The  genus  teirao  is  characterised,  among  other  points, 
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of  a  similar  nature,  and  chiefly  found  in  heathy 
mountains  and  piny  forests,  at  a  distance  ham 
mankind.  They  mieht  once  indeed  have  been 
common  enough  all  over  England,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
lieath ;  but  at  present  their  numbers  are  thin- 
ned ;  the  two  first  of  this  kind  are  utterly  un- 
known in  the  south,  and  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  ex- 
tensive heaths  afford  them  security,  and  the 
forest  shelter. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  sometimes  of  (he 
size  of  a  turkey,  and  often  weighs  near  four- 
teen pounds;  the  black  cock,  of  which  the 
male  is  all  over  black,  though  the  female  is  of 
the  colour  of  a  partridge,  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hen,  and,  like  the  former,  is  only  found  with 
us  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; '  the  grouse 

hj  ft  pecuHftfity  In  the  structure  of  the  toes,  which  de. 
senres  ei^eHtl  attention.  The  tirst  ere  cerered  with 
hftirlike  fetthera,  but  the  toes  ftre  bare,  heving  their 
edges  stMmgly  pectineted,  or  ftinged  with  an  array  of 
rough  prominences;  for  this  remaHcable  &ct  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason  perfectly  aatislaetery  to  inquirers; 
our  own  opinion  Is,  that  H  Is  a  proriiioii  for  eafthiing  the 
birds  to  grasp  securely  the  smooth  branches  of  the  trees 
00  which  they  peroh,  but  more  especially  when  they  are 
covered  with  A^oaen  snow,  or  a  coat  of  glassy  Ice,  which 
in  the  forests  ef  the  north  is  a  common  winter  occur- 


In  their  flight  the  fore«t  grouse  are  rapid  for  short  dis- 
tances, but  the  motion  ef  their  wings  Is  accompanied  by 
a  whirring  noise,  like  that  of  the  pheasant.  The  tear. 
let-fringed  skin  above  the  eye,  so  peeuKir  an  ornament 
in  the  grouse-tribe,  they  possess  In  great  perfection ;  the 
healc  is  stoat,  short,  and  conTox ;  the  nostrils  ars  hidden 
lieneath  a  tuft  of  close  small  feathers,  eiiveleping  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  in  the  Bri. 
tish  Ishuids ;— one  is  the  black  greuse,  common  in  the 
pine  woods  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  northera  counties  of 
England,  and  elsewhere ; — the  other,  we  regret  to  say,  Is 
no  longer  a  sc»|oumer  among  us,— it  is  the  capercailaie 
or  cock  of  the  wood.— &*«  ike  ftiXUnting  iMte. 

'  The  cock  of  the  woods,  which  was  once  plentUul  in 
SocAhmd,  where  it  was  called  the  eapereailmg^  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  found  there.    This  Mid  Is  by  far  the  meet 
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magnificent  of  the  tribe  to  which  It  belongs,  and  must 
hsTo  been  a  truly  worthy  tenant  of  those  splendid  prime- 
val forests  which  once  overspread  our  country.  The 
male  Is  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and  attains  a  weight 
of  about  ft.teen  pounds ;  black,  brown,  green,  and  white, 
are  his  predominating  colours  ;  and  from  the  hook  of  his 
bill,  the  strength  of  his  limbs,  and  mijesty  of  deport- 
ment,  he  might  rather  be  supposed  to  he  a  bird  of  prey 


is  about  half  its  larga  again  as  a  partridge, 
and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a  wood-cock, 
but  redder;  the  ptarmigan  is  still  somewhat 
less,  and  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  ash  colour. 

than  even  the  chief  of  the  grouse  family  of  gallinm. 
The  numbers  of  the  capercailzie  naturally  decreased  in 
Scotland  with  the  woods  that  gave  tbem  shelter,  and  It 
is  now  about  sixty  years  since  the  last  native  Individual 
of  the  species  ever  seen  In  the  oountiy  was  shot  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  They  are  now  most  plen- 
tiful in  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Northern  Asia,  where  they  feed  on  the  yoo^g  shoots 
and  cones  of  the  pine,  the  catkins  of  the  bird^  and  her* 
ries  of  the  juniper  which  fonn  the  underwood.  They 
are  exceedingly  shy,  and  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
not  abound  so  much  as  In  Norway  aiid  Sweden,  he  is 
considered  an  excellent  hunter  who  has  in  a  whole  life- 
time killed  thirty.  It  is  indeed  only  at  the  period  of 
incubation,  when  the  male  bird  comes  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  calls  the  females  around  him,  that  he  is  easily 
approachable.  Nevertheless,  in  Sweden  th^  are  some- 
times domesticated  in  aviaries,  and  food  tamely  from 
the  hand,  and  will  even  breed  in  confinement,  though 
it  Is  remariced  that  in  this  sUte  they  stiU  retain  so 
much  of  their  natural  wlldness  as  to  fly  at  and  peck 
strangers. 

Nilsson,  a  Norwegian  natuidlst,  used  to  hunt  the 
capercailaie  in  autumn,  in  company  with  a  cocker  dog 
called  Brunette,  by  whose  assistance  he  would  flush  them 
from  the  ground,  and  cause  them  to  perch  in  the  trees. 
"  Here,"  he  sayn,  *<  as  Brunette  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle 
and  the  foot  of  an  antelope,  she  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing  them.  Sometimes,  however,  those  birds  were  in 
the  pines  In  the  first  instance ;  but  as  mv  dog  was  pes. 
sessed  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  sense  of  smelling,  she 
would  often  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  scent  them  u-om  a 
long  distance.  When  she  found  the  capercailzie,  she 
would  station  herself  under  the  tree  where  they  were 
sitting,  and,  by  keeping  up  an  incessant  barking,  direct 
my  steps  towands  the  spot.  I  now  advanced  with  silence 
and  caution  ;  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  the  at. 
tention  of  the  bird  was  much  taken  op  with  observing 
the  dog,  I  was  enabled  to  approach  until  It  was  within 
the  range  of  my  lifle,  or  even  of  my  common  gun.  In 
the  forest,  the  caperoallzle  does  not  always  present  an 
easy  mark;  for,  dipping  down  from  the  pines  nearly 
to  the  ground,  as  Is  frequency  the  case,  they  are  often 
almost  out  of  distance  before  one  can  properly  take  aim." 
Towards  the  commencement  and  during  the  contfnu. 
ance  of  winter,  the  capercailzies  are  generally  In  packs  ; 
these,  which  are  usually  of  cocks  (the  hens  keeping 
apart),  do  not  separate  until  the  approach  of  spring. 
These  packs,  which  are  somdthnes  said  to  contain  fifty 
or  a  hundred  birds,  usually  hold  to  the  sides  of  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  morasses  with  which  the  northern 
forests  abound ;  and  to  stalk  the  same  In  the  winter- 
time, with  a  good  rifle,  is  no  ignoble  amusement. 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  In  the  northern 
forests  for  the  destrucUm  of  the  capercailzie.  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: — During  the  autumnal  months,  after  flushing 
and  dispersing  the  brood,  people  place  themselves,  in 
ambush,  and  imitate  the  cry  of  the  old  or  young  birds, 
as  cireunutances  may  require.  By  thus  attmsting  them 
to  the  spci,  tliey  are  often  enabled  to  shoot  the  whole 
brood  in  succession.  The  manner  In  which  this  is  prac- 
tised may  be  better  understood  frcm  what  Mr  Griefl 
sa3rs  on  the  subject: — 

"  After  the  brood  has  been  dispersed,  and  you  see  the 
growth  they  have  acquired,  the  dogs  are  to  be  bound  up, 
and  a  hut  formed  precisely  on  the  spot  where  the  birds 
were  driven  from,  in  which  you  place  yourself  to  call ; 
and  you  adapt  your  call  according  to  the  greater  or  fess 
size  of  your  young  birds.     When  they  are  as  large  as 
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Tbey  are  all  dlBtinguishable  from'  other  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind  by  a  naked  skin  of  a  scar- 
let coloar,  above  the  eyes,  in  the  place  and  of 
the  figure  of  eye-brows. 

the  hen,  you  ought  not  to  begin  to  call  until  an  hour 
yter  they  have  been  flushed ;  should  you  wish  to  take 
them  slive,  the  common  net  b  placed  round  him  who 
calls.  Towards  the  quarter  the  hen  flies,  there  are  sel- 
dem  to  be  (bond  any  of  the  young  birds,  (or  she  tries 
by  her  cackling  to  draw  the  dogs  after  her,  and  from  her 
joiuig  ones.  As  long  as  you  wish  to  shoot,  you  must 
not  go  out  of  your  but  to  collect  the  birds  you  have  shot. 
When  the  hen  answers  the  call,  or  lows  like  a  cow,  she 
has  either  got  a  young  one  with  her,  or  the  calling  is  in. 
CQinct;  or  else  she  has  been  frightened,  and  will  not 
then  quit  her  place.  A  young  hen  answers  mcce 
readily  to  the  call  than  an  old  one." 

Mr  Lk>yd,  in  his  arousing  work,  the  Fi§id  SporU  ^f 
tkt  North  ^  EMTope,  describes  a  still  more  remarkable 
mode  of  hunting  the  capercailsie — namely,  by  torchlight 
->which  he  says  is  chiefly  practised  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden.  **  In  Smaland  and  Ostergothland," 
ays  he,  **it  is  efiected  in  the  following  manner: — To- 
vrardii  nightfall,  people  watch  the  last  fl^ht  of  the  caper- 
caiise  before  they  go  to  roo^t.  The  direction  they  hare 
talun  into  the  forest  is  then  carefully  marked,  by  means 
of  a  prostrate  tree,  or  by  one  which  is  felled  especially 
for  the  puqjKwe.  After  dark,  two  men  start  in  pursuit  of 
the  birds;  one  of  them  is  provided  with  a  gun,  the  other 
with  a  Icng  pole,  to  either  end  of  which  a  flambeau  is 
attached.  The  man  with  the  flambeau  now  goes  in  ad- 
rance,  the  other  remaining  at  the  prostrate  tree,  to  keep 
it  and  the  two  lights  {n  an  exact  line  with  each  other ; 
by  this  curious  contriTance  they  caimot  well  go  astray 
io  the  forest.  Thus  they  proceed,  occasionally  halting, 
and  taking  a  fresh  mark,  until  they  come  near  to  the 
spot  where  they  may  have  reason  to  suppose  the  birds  are 
rooaling.  They  now  carefully  examine  the  trees ;  and 
when  they  discover  the  olijects  of  their  pursuit,  which 
are  said  stupidly  to  remain  gasing  at  the  fire  blazing  be. 
neath,  they  shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Should  there 
be  several  capercailries  in  the  same  tree,  however,  it  is 
always  neosflsaiy  to  shoot  those  on  the  lower  branches  in 
the  first  instance  ;  for  unless  one  of  these  birds  falls  on 
its  companions,  it  is  said  the  rest  will  never  move,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  readily 
tilled." 

An  attempt  is  now  In  the  course  of  being  made  to  re- 
store to  the  pine  forests  of  Aberdeenshire  a  bird  which 
once  formed  the  object  of  a  stately  sport  among  our  na- 
tional nobility,  and  adorned  the  grandest  of  their  feasts. 
In  the  year  1828,  a  male  and  female  were  imported  for 
this  purpose  from  Sweden  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  but  as  the 
hen  died  before  landing,  the  experiment  was  on  that  oc- 
casion frustrated.  Another  pair  was  brought  over  in 
1829,  and  placed  in  a  proper  aviary  at  Mar  Lodge, 
where  an  incubation  took  place,  but  without  producing 
s  live  bird.  Another  incubation  of  the  same  hen  in 
1830  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  till  1881, 
and  till  particular  pains  had  been  taken  for  the  preserver 
lion  and  proper  hatching  of  the  eggs,  by  the  seclusion  of 
the  female,  that  a  brood  was  obtained.  According  to 
the  latest  intelligence  from  tlie  scene  of  this  experi- 
ment, it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  a  few  healthy  broods 
have  been  reared  in  confinement,  to  liberate  a  few  in  the 
old  pine  woods  of  Braemar,  and  thus  eventually  to  stock 
^th  the  finest  of  feathered  game  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
forests. 

Inferior  though  it  be  to  the  capercailzie,  there  still 
remains  In  Scotland  a  very  fine  species  of  grouse— the 
^'n^.yrottfe  or  black-cock.  This  bird,  though  not  larger 
than  the  common  hen,  weighs  nearly  four  pounds ;  its 
^gth  is  abcnt  one  foot  ten  inches,  breadth  two  feet  nine* 


It  seems  lo  be  something  extraordinary, 
that  all  the  larger  wild  animals  of  every  spe- 
cies  choose  the  darkest  and  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  woods  for  their  residence,  while  the 


The  bill  is  blar^;  the  eyes  dark  blue;   below  each  eye 


there  is  a  spot  of  a  dark  white  colour,  and  above,  a  large 
one,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  extends  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  head;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a 
deep  bUurk,  richly  glossed  with  blue  on  the  neck  and 
rump;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown;  the 
greater  are  white,  which  extends  to  the  ridge  of  the 
wing,  forming  a  spot  of  that  colour  on  the  shoulder, 
when  the  wing  is  closed:  the  quills  are  brown,  the  lower 
parts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  are  white,  forming  a 
bar  of  white  across  the  wing:  there  is  likewise  a  spot  of 
white  on  the  bastard  wing;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
almost  square  at  the  ends,  and,  when  spread  out,  form  a 
curve  on  each  side ;  the  under  tail  coverts  are  of  a  pure 
white;  the  legs  and  thighs  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
mottled  with  white ;  the  toes  are  toothed  on  the  edges, 
like  those  of  the  former  species.  In  some  of  our  speci- 
mens the  nostrils  are  thickly  covered  with  feathers, 
whilst  in  others  they  are  quite  bare,  probably  owing  to 
the  diflerent  ages  of  the  birds.  These  birds,  like  the 
former,  are  found  chiefly  in  high  and  woody  situations  in 
the  northern  parts  of  our  island ;  they  are  common  in 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern  countries:  they  feed 
on  various  kinds  of  l>erries  and  other  fruits,  the  produce 
of  wild  and  mountainous  places.  In  summer  they  fre- 
quentlv  come  down  from  their  lofty  situations,  for  the 
mke  of  feeding  upon  com.  They  do  not  pair;  but,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  the  males  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, at  their  accustomed  resorts,  on  the  tops  of  high 
and  heathy  mountains,  when  the  contest  for  superiority 
commences,  and  continues  with  great  bitterness  till  the 
vanquished  are  put  to  flight.  The  victors,  being  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  place  themselves  on  an  eminence, 
clap  their  wings,  and  with  loud  cries  give  notice  to  their 
females,  who  immediately  resort  to  the  spot.  It  is  said, 
that  each  cock  has  two  or  three  hens,  which  seem  parti- 
culariy  attached  to  him.  The  female  is  about  one-third 
less  tlian  the  male,  and  difiqrs  from  him  considerably  in 
colour;  her  tail  is  liliewise  much  less  forked.  She  makes 
an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  where  she  lays  six  or  eight 
^'ggs  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  freckles  and  spots  of  a 
rusty  brown.  The  young  cocks  at  first  resemble  the 
mother,  and  do  not  acquire  their  male  garb  till  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  plumage  gradually  changes 
to  a  deeper  colour,  and  assumes  that  of  a  bluish  black, 
which  it  afterwards  retains. 

The  Red  GrouMt  or  Muhfotol, — ^The  weight  of  the 
male  is  about  nineteen,  and  of  the  female  fifteen  ounces. 
The  bill  is  black;  and  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi. 
ble  there  is  on  each  side  a  white  spot.  Each  eye  is 
arched  with  a  large,  naked,  scariet  spot.  The  throat  is 
red.  The  plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
mottled  with  dusky  red  and  black.  The  breast  and  belly 
are  purplish,  crossed  witli  small  dusky  lines.  Th« 
heathy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England  are  io  general  well  stocked  with  red  groui»e. 
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smaller  kinds  come  more  into  the  open  and 
cultivated  parts,  where  there  is  more  food  and 
more  danger.  It  is  thus  with  the  birds  I  am 
describing:  while  the  cock  of  the  wood  is 

These  birds  are  likewise  very  common  in  Wales,  and 
the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
observed  in  any  of  tlie  countries  of  the  continent.  In 
winter  they  are  usually  found  in  floclu  of  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  which  are  termed,  by  sports, 
men,  packs,  and  become  reroarlcably  shy  and  wild. 
They  keep  near  the  summits  of  the  heathy  hills,  seldom 
descending  to  the  lower  grounds ;  here  they  feed  on  the 
mountain-berries,  and  on  the  tender  tops  of  the  heath. 
They  pair  fn  spring ;  and  the  females  lay  from  six  to 
ten  eggs,  in  a  rude  nest  formed  on  the  ground.  The 
young  brood  (which  during  the  first  year  are  called 
potUU)  follow  the  hen  till  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
they  unite  with  several  others  into  packs.  Red  grouse 
have  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement,  in  the  mena. 
gerie  of  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  lliis 
was,  in  some  measure,  efTected  by  her  grace  causing 
fresh  pots  of  heath  to  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  almost 
every  day.  The  flesh,  as  in  all  others  of  this  tribe,  is  an 
excellent  food ;  but  it  soon  corrupts.  To  prevent  this, 
the  bird  should  be  drawn  immediately  after  they  are 
shot. 

fThite  Grouse,  or  /'tormt^ait.— This  bird  is  nearly 
tlie  same  si«  as  the  red  grouse.     Its  bill  is  black  ;  tlie 
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upper  parts  of  Its  body  are  ol  a  pale  brown  or  ash-colour, 
mottled  with  small  dusky  spots  and  bars :  the  bars  on 
the  head  and  neck  are  somewhat  broader,  and  are  mixed 
with  white ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  as  are  also  tlie 
wings,  excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quills,  which  are 
black.  This  is  its  summer  dress,  which  in  winter  is 
changed  to  a  pare  white,  excepting  that  in  the  male 
there  is  a  black  line  between  the  bill  and  the  eye.  The 
tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones 
are  ash-coloured  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter;  the 
next  two  are  slightly  marked  with  white  near  the  ends; 
the  rest  are  wholly  black:  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
long,  and  almost  cover  the  tail.  The  white  grouse  is 
fond  of  lofty  situations,  where  it  braves  the  severest 
cold.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  as  Greenland ;  in  this  country  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 
highest  hills,  chiefly  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  on 
the  lofty  hills  of  Cumberland  and  Wales.  Buflbn, 
speaking  of  this  bird,  says,  that  it  avoids  the  solar  heat, 
and  prefers  the  biting  frost  on  the  tops  of  mountains ; 
for  as  the  snow  melts  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  it  con. 
stantly  ascends,  till  it  gains  the  summit,  where  it  forms 
boles  and  burrows  in  the  snow.  They  pair  at  the  same 
time  as  the  red  grouse.  The  female  lays  eight  or  ten 
^SS^t  ^vhich  are  white,  spotted  with  brown:  she  makes 
no  nest,  but  deposits  them  on  the  ground.  In  winter 
they  fly  in  flocks  ;  and  are  so  little  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  man,  that  they  are  easily  shot,  or  taken  in  a 
snare.  They  feed  on  the  wild  productions  of  the  hills, 
which  sometimes  gives  the  flesh  a  bitter,  but  not  unpa- 
latable taste  ;  it  is  dark-coloured,  and,  according  to  M. 
BuHbn,  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  hare. 


seldom  seen,  except  on  the  inaccessible  parts 
of  heathy  mountains,  or  in  the  midst  of  piny 
forests,  the  grouse  is  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  corn-fields,  where 

The  Rock  Grouse, — Orange,  with  black  bands  and 
white  blotches  ;  the  toes  are  downy ;  the  tail  feathers 
black,  tipt  with  white ;  the  middle  ones  are  entirely 
white.  The  rock  grouse  inhabits  Hudson's  Bay ;  is  less 
than  the  last ;  it  does  not  frequent  woods,  but  sits  on  the 
tops  of  rocks,  and  makes  a  cry  like  a  man  calling  with 
a  loud  voice. 

Th€  Sand  Grouse. — Its  collar,  belly,  and  vent  are 
black;  the  tail  feathers  are  barred  with  brown  and  gray, 
and  tipt  with  white;  the  two  middle  ones  are  tawnyisii: 
the  head  is  ashy ;  the  chin,  pale  yellow,  with  a  black 
semi^circle  on  the  throat,  the  feathers  truncate  and  shin- 
ing ;  the  tail  is  barred,  the  two  middle  feathers  subulate 
at  the  tip ;  the  legs  behind  are  naked,  hating  a  small 
spur.  The  female  of  this  species  is  yellowish,  having 
the  head  and  neck  spotted  with  black,  and  the  back  is 
barred  with  black.  For  banded  sand  grouse,  see  Plate 
XV HI.  fig.  19;  for  Pallas's  sand  grouse,  see  fig.  27; 
for  spotted  grouse,  see  fig.  18. 

The  HeierocUUms  Grouse. — The  feet  are  three-toed ; 
the  toes  are  downy,  and  connected  nearly  to  the  tips. 
The  heteroclitous  grouse  inhabits  the  southeni  deserts  of 
Tartary  ;  it  is  an  ambiguous  bird,  between  the  bustard 
and  the  grouse.  The  bill  is  more  slender  than  in  others 
of  the  tribe ;  the  upper  mandible  neither  arched,  nor  re- 
ceiving the  lower  one.  Its  head  and  neck  are  hoary ; 
the  chin  tawnyish,  with  an  orange  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  neck;  tlie  back  is  waved  with  gray  and  black  ;  the 
breast  is  of  a  pale  reddish  ashcolour ;  the  belly,  flank^ 
and  vent  are  black;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  white « 
beneath,  and  dotted  with  black  above. 

Among  the  other  varieties  of  grouse,  are  the  Ruffed 
(7 roaue— the  Pinnated  Grouse — the  Haxei  Grouse ,  pretty 
generally  spread  throughout  tlie  central  countries  of 
Europe — the  Pintado  Grouse,  a  native  of  the  cold  re- 
gions of  North  America — and  the  fFillow  Grouse,  which 
inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  as  &r  as  the 
ices  of  the  pole. 

The  Cock  ^  the  plain.    This  splendid  biixl  is  the 


largest  of  the  American  grouse ;  and,  as  far  as  beauty, 
size,  and  rarity  are  concerned,  bears  the  same  rank  in 
the  American  fauna  with  the  wood-grouse,  or  cock  of 
the  wood  of  Europe.  He  is  equally  sought  after  by  the 
huntsman,  and  is  even  now  as  diflicult  to  procure  as  that 
we  have  just  compared.him  to.  But  the  form  and  habit? 
are  quite  distinct.  In  our  once  native  bird  the  form  is 
remarkably  powerful,  the  tail  rounded  and  very  ample, 
the  habitation,  the  most  extensive  forests,  delighting  to 
perch  on  the  highest  trees.  The  bird  of  America  in- 
habits only  the  uncovered  plains,  never  perches,  and  the 
form  of  the  tail  is  lengthened,  the  feathers  narrowing  to 
a  point.  This  acquisition  to  the  grouse  was  first  noticed 
in  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  met  with  it 
near  the  fountain  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  heait  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  also  on  the  Columbia  river.  A 
figure  was  first  given  of  it  by  Bonaparte,  from  a  speci- 
men in  the  possession  of  Mr  Leadbetter.  Both  sexes 
were  again  figured  in  Mr  Wilson's  Ulustratioas  of  Zoo- 
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fiiere  ia  beatli  to  afford  retreat  and  shelter. — 
Their  food  too  somewhat  differs;  while  the 
smaller  kind  lives  upon  heath  blossoms,  cran. 
berries,  and  corn,  the  larger  feeds  apon  the 
cones  of  the  pine-tree ;  and  will  sometimes 
entirely  strip  one  tree  before  it  offers  to  touch 
those  of  another,  though  just  beside  him.  In 
other  respects,  the  manners  of  these  birds  are 
the  same;  being  both  equally  simple  in  their 
diet,  and  licentious  in  their  amours. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  for  it  is  from  him  we 
will  take  our  description,  is,  as  was  said, 
chiefly  fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody  si- 
tuation.  In  winter  he  resides  in  the  darkest 
and  inmost  parts  of  the  woods ;  in  summer, 
be  ventures  down  frOm  his  retreats,  to  make 
short  depredations  on  the  farmer's  corn.  The 
delicacy  of  his  flesh,  in  some  measure*  sets  a 
high  price  upon  his  head  ;  and  as  he  is  greatly 
sought  after,  so  ho  continues,  when  he  comes 
down  from  the  hills,  always  on  his  guard. 
Upon  these  occasions,  he  is  seldom  surprised ; 
and  those  who  would  take  him,  must  venture 
up  to  find  him  in  his  native  retreats. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forests, 
attaches  himself  principally  to  the  oak  and 
the  pine-tree  ;  the  cones  of  the  latter  serving 
for  bis  food,  and  the  thipk  bouffhs  for  a  habi- 
tation. He  even  makes  a  choice  of  what 
cones  he  shall  feed  upon;  for  he  sometimes 
will  strip  one  tree  bare  before  he  will  dei^n 
to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He  feeds  also 
upon  ants'  eggn,  which  seem  a  high  delicacy 
to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  :  cranberries 

logy,  and  an  excellent  representalion  of  the  male  ia^^iTen 
in  the  Nortlieni  ZoaHogy. 

The  total  length  of  the  male  is  thirty-one  and  a  half 
inches,  that  of  the  female  twenty.two.  The  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  a  beautiful  mixture  of  yellowIsh-bro%ni, 
motUed  and  varied  with  deeper  tints,  the  under  parts 
nearly  white,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  brown,  and 
the  centre  of  the  belly  dotted  with  hirge  black  patches. 
On  each  side  of  the  breast  are  two  round  naked  protu. 
berances,  placed  farther  forward  than  those  of  T,  eupido, 
or  pinnated  grouse.  Above  each  there  is  a  tuft  (tf  fea- 
tbera,  baring  their  shafts  considerably  elongated,  naked, 
umI  tipped  with  black  radii.  On  the  sides  of  the  neck 
sad  across  the  breast,  below  the  protuberances,  the  fee. 
^n  are  short,  rigid,  and  sharp-pointed,  but  lie  over 
etch  other  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  scales  of  a 
fish.  The  tail  is  eleven  inches  long,  each  feather  lan- 
polate,  and  is  gradually  attenuated  to  a  fine  point.  The 
lemale  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  umber-brown 
uid  yeilowish-white,  barred  or  mottled  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Under  part  nearly  as  in  the  male,  but  without 
the  projecting  stiff  feathers. 

The  description  of  the  manners  of  this  species  by  Mr 
Douglass,  is  the  best  account  we  yet  have.  "  The  flight 
01  these  birds  is  slow,  unsteady,  and  affords  but  liUle 
UDusement  to  the  sportsman.  From  the  disproportion- 
Btely  small,  convex^  thin-quilled  wing,— so  thin,  that  a 
vacant  space  half  as  broad  as  a  quill  appears  between 
*•<*»— the  flight  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  fluttering, 
more  than  any  thing  else:  the  bird  giving  two  or  three 
^laps  of  the  wings  in  quick  succession,  at  tlie  same  time 
hurriedly  rising;  then  shooting  or  floating,  swinging 
inrai  side  to  side,  gradually  falling,  and  thus  producing 
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are  likewise  often  found  in  his  crop ;  and  his 
gizzard,  like  that  of  domestic  fowls,  contains 
a  quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
'sisting  his  powers  of  digestion. 

At  the  earliest  return  of  spring,  this  bird 
begins  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  sea- 
son. During  the  month  of  March,  the  ap- 
proaches of  courtship  are  continued,  and  do 
not  desist  till  the  trees  have  all  their  leaves 
and  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom.  During  this 
whole  season,  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  seen  at 
sunrise  and  setting,  extremely  active,  upon 
one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  pine-tree. 
With  his  tail  raised  and  expanded  like  a  fan, 
and  the  wings  drooping,  he  is  seen  walking 
backward  and  forward,  his  neck  stretched  out, 
his  head  swollen  and  red,  and  making  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  postures :  his  cry  upon  that 
occasion  is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion,  which  is 
instantly  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  whettipg 
of  a  scythe,  which  ceases  and  commences  aU 
ternately  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  ter- 
minated  by  the  same  explosion. 

During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues, 
the  bird  seems  entirely  deaf  and  insensible  of 
every  danger ;  whatever  noise  may  be  made 
near  him,  or  even  though  fired  at,  he  still 
continues  his  call ;  and  this  is  the  time  that 
sportsmen  generally  take  to  shoot  him.  Upon 
all  other  occasions,  he  is  the  most  timorous 
and  watchful  bird  in  nature ;  but  now  he 
seem3  entirely  absorbed  by  his  instincts  ;  and 
seldom  leaves  the  place  where  he  first  begins 
to  feel  the  accesses  of  desire.     This  extraor- 

a  clapping,  whirring  sound.  When  started  the  voice  is 
euek,  cuckf  cuck^  like  the  common  pheasant.  They 
pair  in  March  and  ApriL  Small  eminences  on  the  banks 
of  streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating 
the  weddings,  the  time  generally  about  sunrise.  The 
wings  of  the  male  ara  lowered,  buzzing  on  the  ground, 
the  tail  spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect, .the  bare  yel- 
low cBsophagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size,  fully  half  as 
large  as  his  body,  and,  from  its  soft  membranous  sub. 
stance,  being  well  contrasted  with  the  scalclike  fe&thers 
below  it  on  the  breast,  and  the  flexile  silky  feathers 
on  the  neck,  which  on  these  occasions  stand  erect.  In 
this  grotesque  form  he  displays,  in  the  presence  of  his 
intended  mate,  a  variety  of  attitudes.  His  love-song  is 
a  confused  grating,  but  not  ofl^nsively  disagreeable  tone 
— Something  that  we  can  imitate,  but  have  a  difliculty 
of  expressing — '  Hur'hwrAur-r'r'rJiM^  ending  in  a 
deep  hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by 
blowing  into  a  large  reed.  Nest  on  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  Purshia  and  Artemisia^  or  near  streams, 
among  Phalaris  arundinacea,  carefully  constructed  of 
dry  grass  and  slender  twii^s.  Eggs  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen,  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  of  a  wood- 
brown  colour,  with  irregular  chocolate  blotches  on  the 
thick  end.  Period  of  incubation  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-twQ  days.  The  young  leave  the  nest  a  few  hours 
after  they  are  hatched."  "  In  summer  and  autumn 
months  these  birds  are  seen  in  small  troops,  and  in  win- 
ter and  spring  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  Plentiful 
throughout  the  barren,  arid  plains  of  the  river  Columbia; 
also  in  the  interior  of  North  California.  They  do  not 
exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Missouri;  nor  have  they 
been  seen  in  any  place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
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dinary  cry,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  clap- 
ping of  the  wings,  is  no  sooner  finished,  than 
the  female,  hearing  it,  replies,  approaches, 
and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  from  whence 
the  cock  descends  to  impregnate  her.  The 
number  of  females  that,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
sort to  his  call  is  uncertain  ;  but  one  male  ge- 
nerally suffices  for  all. 

The  female  is  much'  less  than  her  mate, 
and  entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  so  that 
she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  bird  of  another 
species:  she  seldom  lays  more  than  six  or 
seven  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  marked 
with  yellow,  of  the  size  of  a  common  hen's 
egg ;  she  generally  lays  them  in  a  dry  place, 
and  a  mossy  ground,  and  hatches  them  with- 
out  the  company  of  the  cock.  When  she  is 
obliged,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  to 
leave  her  eggs  in  quest  of  food,  she  covers 
them  up  so  artfully,  with  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  them. 
On  this  occasion,  she  is  extremely  tame  and 
tranquil,  however  wild  and  timorous  in  ordin- 
ary. She  often  keeps  to  her  nest,  though 
strangers  attempt  to  drag  her  away. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched, 
they  are  seen  running  with  extreme  agility 
after  the  mother,  though  sometimes  they  are 
not  entirely  disengaged  from  the  shell.  The 
hen  leads  them  forward,  for  the  first  time,  into 
the  woods,  shows  them  ants'  eggs,  and  the 
wild  mountain-berries,  which,  while  young, 
are  their  only  food.  As  they  grow  older, 
their  appetites  grow  stronger,  and  they  then 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  heather,  and  the  cones 
of  the  pine-tree.  In  this  manner  they  soon 
come  to  perfection ;  they  are  a  hardy  bird, 
their  food  lies  everywhere  before  them,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  increase  in  great 
abnndancx).  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  their 
numbers  are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and 
beasts  of  every  kind  ;  and  still  more  by  their 
own  salacious  contests. 

As  soon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the 
fepiale  performs  in  the  manner  of  a  hen,  the 
whole  follow  the  mother  for  about  a  month 
or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  the  young  males 
entirely  forsake  her,  and  keep  in  great  har- 
mony together  till  the  beginning  of  spring. 
At  this  season,, they  begin,  for  the  first  time, 
to  feel  the  genial  access ;  and  then  adieu  to 
all  tlieir  former  friendship  <  They  begin  to 
consider  each  other  as  rivals;  ard  the  rage  of 
concupiscence  quite  extinguishes  the  spirit  of 
society.  They  fight  each  other  like  game- 
cocks ;  and  at  that  time  are  so  inattentive  to 
their  own  safety,  that  it  often  happens  that 
two  or  three  of  them  are  killed  at  a  shot.  It 
is  probable  that  in  these  contests,  the  bird 
which  comes  o£r  victorious  takes  possession  of 
the  female  seraglio,  as  it  is  certain  they  have 
no  faithful  attachments 


CHAP.  IX. 

OP  THE  PABTItlDGE,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Partridge  may  be  particularly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  sportsman.  It  is 
a  bird  which  even  our  laws  have  taken 
under  protection ;  and,  like  a  peacock  or  a 
hen,  maybe  ranked  as  private  property.  The 
only  difl'erence  now  is,  that  we  iced  one  in 
our  farms,  the  other  in  our  yards ;  that  these 
are  contented  captives  ;  those,  servants  that 
have  it  in  their  power  to  change  their  master, 
by  changing  their  habitation.* 
■  •*  These  birds,"  says  Willoughby,**  hold  the 
principal  place  in  the  feasts  and  entertain, 
ments  of  princes ;  without  which  their  feasts 
are  esteemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and  of  no  ac- 
count. The  Frenchmen  do  so  highly  value, 
and  are  so  fond  of,  the  partridee,  that  if  they 
be  wanting,  they  utterly  sli^t  and  despise 
the  best-spread  tables ;  as  if  there  could  be 
no  feast  without  them."  But  however  this 
might  be  in  the  times  of  our  historian,  the 
partridge  is  now  too  common  in  France  to  be 
considered  as  a  delicacy ;  and  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  simple  dish,  is  exploded  for  luxuries 
of  a  more  compound  invention. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much 
scarcer,  and  a  great  deal  dearer,  it  is  still  a 
favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  ; 
and  the  desire  of  keeping  it  to  themselves, 
has  induced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  preser- 
vation, no  way  harmonizing  with  the  general 
spirit  of  English  legislation.  What  can  be 
more  arbitrary  than  to  talk  of  preserving  the 
game  ;  which,  when  defined,  means  no  more 
than  that  the  poor  shall  abstain  from  what  the 
rich  have  taken  a  fancy  to  keep  for  themselves  ? 
If  these  birds  could,  like  a  cock  or  a  hen,  be 
made  legal  property,  could  they  be  taught  to 
keep  within  certain  districts,  and  only  feed 
on  those  grounds  that  belong  to  the  man 
whose  entertainments  they  improve,  it  then 
might,  with  some  show  of  justice,  be  admit* 
ted,  that  as  a  man  fed  them,  so  he  might 
claim  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  nor  is 
it  in  any  man's  power  to  lay  a  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  these  birds,  that,  when  let  loose, 
put  no  limits  to  their  excursions.  They  feed 
every  where  ;  upon  every  man  s  ground  ;  and 
no  man  can  say  these  birds  are  fed  only  by 
me.  Those  birds  which  are  j:>oucished  by  all, 
belong  to  all  ;  nor  can  any  one  man,  or  any 
set  of  men,  lay  claim  to  them,  when  still  con- 
tinuing in  a  state  of  nature. 

I  never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of 
Paris,  that  I  did  not  consider  the  immense 
quantity  of  game  that  was  running  almosi 

*  This  iccouDi  is  from  the  Journal  (£coDOini<iue,  and 
may  b«  relied  on. — Qoldtmiih, 
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tame  on  every  side  of  me,  as  a  badge  of  the 
slavery  of  the  people  ;  and  what  they  wished 
me  to  observe  as  an  object  of  triumph,  I 
always  regarded  with  a  kind  of  secret  compas- 
sion ;  yet  this  people  have  no  game-laws  for 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  game 
is  only  preserved  in  a  few  places  for  the  king, 
and  is  free  in  most  places  else.  In  England, 
the  prohibition  is  general;  and  the  peasant 
has  not  a  right  to  what  even  slaves,  as  he  is 
taught  to  call  them,  are  found  to  possess. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  gray 
and  the  red.*  The  red  partridge  is  the  largest 
of  the  two,  and  often  perches  upon  trees  ;  the 
^ray,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  in 
England,  is  most  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on 
(he  ground. 

The  partridge  seems  to  be  a  bird  well 
known  all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found  in 
every  country,  and  in  every  climate  ;  as  well 
in  the  frozen  regions  about  the  pole,  as  the 
torrid  tracts  under  the  equator.  It  even 
seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate  where  it  resides.  In  Greenland,  the 
partridge,  which  is  brown  in  summer,  as  soon 
as  the  icy  winter  sets  in,  begins  to  take 
a  covering  suited  to  the  season  ;  it  is  then 
clothed  with  a  warm  down  beneath  ;  and  its 
outward  plumage  assumes  the  colour  of  the 
snows  amongst  which  it  seeks  its  food.  Thus 
it  is  doubly  fitted  lor  the  place  by  the  warmth 
and  the  colour  of  its  plumage  ;  the  one  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  cold,  the  other  to  prevent  its 
being  noticed  by  the  enemy.  Those  of  Bant- 
conda,  on  the  other  hand,  are  longer  legged, 
much  swifter  of  foot,  and  choose  the  highest 
precipices  and  rocks  to  reside  in. 

They  all,  however,  agree  in  one  character, 
of  being  immoderately  addicted  to  venery  ; 
and,  as  some  writers  affirm,  often  to  an  un- 
natural degree.  It  is  certain  the  male  will 
pursue  the-  hen  even  to  her  nest ;  and  will 
break  her  eggs,  rather  than  not  indulge  his 
inclinations.  Though  the  young  ones  have 
kept  together  in  flocks  during  the  winter, 
when  they  begin  to  pair  in  spring,  their  society 
disperses,  and  combats,  very  terrible  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  ensue.  Their  manners, 
in  other  circumstances,  resemble  all  those  of 
poultry  in  general :  but  their  cunning  and  in- 
stincts seem  superior  to  those  of  the  larger 
kinds.  Perhaps,  as  tbey  live  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have 
more  frequent  occasion  to  put  their  little  arts 
in  practice  ;  and  learn,  by  habit,  the  means 
of  evasion  or  safety.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
clog,  or  other  formidable  animal,  approaches 

'  Modem  oniithologists  have  ftscertained  many  more 
rarieties  of  partridges.  The  Onek  Partridge  is  more 
bulky  than  tlie  red,  with  which  it  haS  frequently  been 
confomided.  Tiie  Painted  Partridge  is  a  beautiful 
Fpecies  belonging  to  India.    See  Plate  XVIIT.  fig.  SO. 


their  nest,  the  female  uses  every  means  to  draw 
him  away.  She  keeps  just  before  him,  pre- 
tends to  be  incapable  of  flyirfg,  just  hops  up, 
and  then  falls  down  before  him,  but  never 
goes  off  80  far  as  to  discourage  her  pursuer. 
At  length,  when  she  has  drawn  him  entirely 
away  from  her  secret  treasure,  she  at  once 
Ukes  wing,  and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gaze 
after  her  in  despair. 

After  the  danger  is  over, and  the  dog  witli- 
drawn,  she  then  calls  her  youne,  who  as. 
semble  at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow  where 
she  leads  them.  There  are  generally  from 
ten  to  fifteen  in  a  covey  ;  and,  if  unmolested, 
they  live  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  them, 
as  is  well  known ;  that  by  which  they  are  taken 
in  a  net  with  a  setting  dog,  is  the  roost  plea- 
sant, as  well  as  the  most  secure.  The  dog,  as 
every  body  knows,  is  trained  to  this  exercise 
by  a  long  course  of  education :  by  blows  and 
caresses  he  is  taught  to  lie  down  at  the  word 
of  command  ;  a  partridge  is  shown  him,  and 
he  is  then  ordered  to  lie  down  ;  he  is  brought 
into  the  field,  and  when  the  sportsman  per- 
ceives where  the  covey  lies,  he  orders  his  dog 
to  crouch;  at  length  the  dog,  from  habit, 
crouches  wherever  he  approaches  a  covey ; 
and  this  is  the  signal  which  the  sportsman  re- 
ceives for  unfolding,  and  covering  the  birds 
with  his  net.  A  covey  thus  caught,  is  some- 
times fed  in  a  place  proper  for  their  reception ; 
but  they  can  never  be  thoroughly  tamed,  like 
the  rest  of  our  domestic  poultry.* 


*  Partridge  shoothig  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  sports 
of  the  British  fowler  ;  and  when  pursued  in  a  sportsman' 
like  manner,  with  finely  bred  dogs,  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  county  of  Norfolk  has  been  long  cele. 
brated  for  the  number  of  its  partridges,  as  well  as  for  her 
zealous  agriculturist,  Mr  Coke,  one  of  the  first  shots  in 
the  kingdom.  The  following  account  from  Pierce  Egan's 
anecdotes,  will  give  some  idea  both  of  the  abundance  of 
the  partridge,  and  the  excess  to  which  the  yport  may  be 
carried. 

'*The  bet  between  Mr  William  Coke  and  Lord 
Kennedy,  was  for  200  sovereigns  arside,  play  or  pay, 
who  shot  and  bagged  the  greatest  number  of  partridges 
in  two  days  sporting  ;  both  parties  to  shoot  on  the  same 
days,  tlie  26th  of  September  1823,  and  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  same  season.  Mr  William  Coke  to  sport 
upon  his  uncle's  manors  in  Norfolk ;  and  Lord  Kennedy 
in  anv  part  of  Scotland  he  pleased.  The  result  of  Mr 
Coke's  fii-st  day's  shooting  was  eighty  and  a  half  bi-are 
of  birds  bagged.  On  Saturday,  October  4,  Mr  W.  Coke 
took  the  field  scon  after  six  oVIock  in  the  morning  :  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  T.  W,  Coke,  Esq,  M.  P., 
and  by  two  umpires :  Colonel  Dixon  for  Mr  Coke,  and 
F.  S.  Blunt,  Esq.  for  Lord  Kennedy  ;  also  by  two  of 
his  friends,  Sir.  H.  Goodrich,  Bart.,  and  F.  Hollyhocke, 
Esq.  He  was  attended  by  several  gamekeepers,  and  by 
one  dog  only  to  pick  up  the  game.  Several  respect- 
able neighbouring  yeomen  volunteered  their  services  in 
assisting  to  beat  for  game,  and  rendered  essential  service 
throughout  the  day.  Mr  Coke  sporte<)  over  part  of  the 
Wigton  and  Egmere  manors.  Xhe  morning  was  foggy, 
and  the  turnips  were  so  wet  that  the  birds  would  not  lie 
among  them.     Very  little  execution  was  done,  in  con 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  QUA1I«. 

The  last  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I  shall 
mention,  is  the  quail ;  a  oird  much  smaller 
than  any  of  the  former,  being  not  above  half 
the  size  of  a  partridge.     The  feathers  of  the 

sequence,  in  the  early  ptrt  of  the  day;  In  the  tvro  first 
hours  only  six  brace  of  birds  were  bagged.  The  day 
cleared  up  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sportsman  amply 
made  up  for  his  lost  time.  He  found  birds  plentiful 
among  Mr  Denny's  fine  crop  of  turnips  on  the  Egmere 
farm,  and  in  one  and  twenty  acre  breck  of  Swedes,  he 
bagged  thfrty-fire  and  a  half  brace  of  birds.  He  con- 
cluded his  day*8  import  soon  after  six  in  the  evening,  and 
had  then  bagged  eighty-eight  brace  of  birds,  and  five 
pheasants;  but  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  umpires 
about  one  bird.  Colonel  Dixon  gave  the  point  up,  and 
the  number  was  ultimately  declared  to  be  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  brace  of  birds  bagged ;  pheasants  and  other 
game  not  counted  in  the  match  ;  bo  that  Mr  W. 
Coke's  number  of  birds  bagged  In  the  two  days  shooting, 
stands  173  brace.  He  had  much  fewer  shots  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  day,  but  he  shot  better,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  comparative  number  of  birds  bagged.  On 
Saturday  he  bagged  ISO  birds  from  327  shots,  which  was 
ironsidered  good  shooting  in  a  match  of  this  nature,  when 
a  chance,  however  desperate  it  may  appear,  is  not  to  be 
thrown  awav.  His  uncle,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  loaded  a 
great  part  of  tho  gun  on  Saturday,  and  as  a  finale  to  the 
day's  sport,  shot  at  and  killed  the  last  bird,  which  his 
nephew  had  previously  missed.  Lady  Ann  Coke  was  In 
the  field  a  great  part  of  the  day;  her  ladyship  carried  re- 
freshments for  the  sportsmen  in  her  pony  gig.  Lord 
Kennedy  chose  for  the  scene  of  his  exploits  Montreith, 
in  Scotland,  a  manor  belonging  to  Sir  William  Maxwell, 
considered  equal  to  any  lands  in  Scotland  for  rearing 
partridges.  On  the  first  day  of  trial  his  lordship  bagged 
fifty,  and  on  the  second,  eighty.two  brace,  being  in  all 
132  brace  of  partridges  in  two  days/' 

Varieties  of  tlie  partridge  frequently  occur ;  the  most 
common  are  those  varied  with  white,  which  sometimes 
prevails  through  a  whole  covey.  Specimens  entirely  of 
a  cream-colour  are  also  not  uufrequent,  and  here,  although 
the  tint  may  be  said  to  be  uniform,  the  various  markings 
of  the  plumage  appear  conspicuous  in  difierent  lights,  as 
if  from  a  variation  of  the  structure  of  the  feathers. 

The  Mountain  Partridge  has  been  said  to  be  more 
frequently  found  in  alpine  districts  than  in  lowlands, 
but  they  are  known  to  mingle  occasionally  with  those  of 
common  plumage.  The  colour  is  remarkable  to  be  as- 
sumed as  a  variety,  though  it  Is  often,  we  may  say, 
generally  mingled  with  whitish  or  reddish- white.  The 
whole  plumage  is  of  deep  sienna-brown,  and  this  colour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  grouse,  prevails  in 
many  species  entirely  upon  the  breast,  lower  parts,  and 
shoulders.  The  specimens  are  generally  less  than  those 
of  ordinary  plumage. 

The  partridge,  tlierefore,  seems  to  have  a  more  exten- 
sive range  of  variation  than  almost  any  bird  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  according  to  Temminck  and  some 
.  other  authors,  is  somewhat  Influenced  by  almost  every 
change  of  climate.  Those  broods  which  frequent  and 
are  bred  on  the  marshy  grounds  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
mouth  of  Mouse  are  Ion  In  size  and  of  a  duller  tint  than 
those  /bund  in  the  drier  lands  of  Belgium.  Dry  or  parch- 
ed districts,  abundance  of  food  and  water,  will  ali%-ays 
influence  their  condition,  and  It  is  to  the  same  causes, 
with  variation  of  climate  that  Temminck  attributes  the 


head  are  black ,  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  the 
breast  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red,  spotted  with 
black;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 
with  lines  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
of  a  pale  hue.  Except  in  the  colours  thus 
described,  and  the  size,  it  every  way  resembles 
a  partridge  in  shape ;  and,  except  that  it  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind, 
in  its  habits  and  nature.* 


migrations  of  the  partridge  on  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  which  are  also  said  to  be  of  a  Bmaller  size  than  those 
which  do  not  migrate.  This  migratory  bird  has  by  some 
been  also  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  and  named  the 
Damascus  partridge.  By  the  modem  omlthologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  very  little  known,  or  Its  claims  upon 
which  even  the  variety  rests  asoertalned,  beyond  the  fact 
of  Its  migration.  And  our  latest,  or  indieed  only  au- 
thority from  actual  axamination,  is  that  of  Temminck, 
who  sa3r8  that  among  many  individuals  he  has  been  able 
to  discover  no  good  distinctions. — KahiTalisfM  Library, 
bp  Sir  /ST.  Jardine,  Vol.  IV, 

1  The  quails,  forming  the  genus  Cohvn^  of  modems, 
are  at  first  sight  so  similar  to  the  partridges,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  and  examination  of  their  forms.  In  tlie  bill  and 
legs  there  are  slight  modifications,  but  the  form  of  the 
wing  is  quite  different,  the  first  three  quills  being  long- 
est,  while  in  the  partridges  the  third  Is  the  longest,  and 
a  rounded  wing  of  leas  power  Is  the  consequence.  It 
may  be  recollected  that,  though  the  partridges  were  said 
to  migrate  in  some  countries,  the  migration  is  compara- 
tively very  partial,  and  ofien  only  from  one  part  of  a 
continent  to  another;  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
quails  migrate  to  a  certain  distance,  and  hence  perform 
lengthened  journeys  often  across  the  seas.  In  their  habits 
they  also  show  considerable  difTerence,  as  they  never 
perch.  They  often  assemble  In  large  flocks  after  the 
breeding  season:  and  although  they  pair  regularly,  so 
soon  as  the  female  commences  to  sit,  she  is  left  alone, 
and  the  male  attends  no  longer,  nor  afterwards  assists  in 
protecting  the  brood.  They  delight  in  cultivated  coun. 
tries,  and  never  ft-equent  woods.  They  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland. 

The  common  quail  seems  to  be  generally  distributed 
over  the  old  world,  though,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
perhaps  as  abundant  as  elsewhere.  In  Britain  they  may 
now  be  termed  only  an  occasional  visitant,. the  numbers 
of  those  which  arrive  to  breed  having  considerably  de- 
creased, and  they  are  to  be  met  with  certainty  only  in 
some  of  the  warmer  southern  or  midland  counties  of 
England.  Thirty  yeara  since  they  were  tolerably  com- 
mon and  regular  In  their  returns ;  and  even  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  a  few  troods  were  occasionally  to  be  found. 
In  these  same  districts  they  are  now  very  uncertain. 
We  have  known  of  broods  twice,  and  occasionally  have 
shot  a  straggler  apparently  on  its  way  to  the  south. 
They  are  extremely  difficult  to  flush  after  the  first  time. 
The  nest  is  made  by  the  female,  but,  like  the  partridges, 
the  eggs  andoposited  almost  on  the  bare  ground ;  these, 
also,  unlike  the  uniform  tint  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  those  of  the  true  partridges,  are  deeply  blotched  with 
oil-green,  and,  except  In  form,  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  snipe.  In  France  they  are  very  abundant; 
and  besides  supplying  the  markets  of  that  country,  thou- 
sands  are  imported  alive  by  the  London  poulterers,  and 
fattened  for  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis. 

They  are  taken  by  nets,  into  which  they  are  decoyed 
by  imitating  their  call.  On  the  coast  of  lUly  and  Si- 
cily, and  all  the  Greek  islands,  tiiey  arrive  at  certain 
seasons  In  immense  numbers.  An  hundred  thousand 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  in  one  day.    They  are  run 
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The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a  bird  of 
passage;  and  yet  if  we  consider  its  heavy 
manner  of  flying,  and  its  dearth  of  plumage, 
with  respect  to  its  corpulence,  we  shall  be 
surprised  how  a  bird  so  apparently  ill  quali- 
fied  for  migration,  should  take  such  extensive 
journeys.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  cer- 
tain: "When  we  sailed  from  Rhodes  to 
Alexandria,**  say  Bcllonius,  "  about  autumn, 
many  quails,  flying  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  were  taken  in  our  ship;  and  sailing  at 
spring-time,  the  contrary  way,  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  I  observed  them  on  their  return, 
when  many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  same 
manner."  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
many  others;  who  aver,  that  they  choose  a 
north  wind  for  these  adventures;  the  south 
wind  being  very  unfavourable,  as  it  retards 
their  flight,  by  moistening  their  plumage. 
They  then  fly  two  by  two;  continuing,  when 


after  during  the  flight  like  the  passenger  p!ge<ms  of 
America,  and  a  lianrest  Is  gathered  when  the  numbers 
are  greatest.  In  Sicily,  crowds  of  all  aces  and  degrees 
assemble  on  the  shore.  The  number  of  boats  is  even 
greater;  and  enviable  is  the  lot  of  the  idle  apprentice, 
who,  whh  a  borroiK'ed  muslcet  or  pistol,  no  matter  how 
unsafe,  has  gained  possession  of  the  farthest  rock,  where 
there  is  but  room  for  himself  and  his  dog,  which  he  has 
fed  with  bread  only,  all  the  year  round,  for  these  delight- 
ful days,  and  which  sits  in  as  happy  expectation  as  him- 
self for  the  arrival  of  the  quails.  Ortygfa  was  named 
from  them  ;  and  so  abundant  were  they  on  Capri,  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  that  they 
formed  the  principal  revenue  of  the  bishop  of  the  island. 
Fiom  twelve  to  sixty  thousand  were  annually  taken ; 
and  one  year  the  capture  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  In  China,  and  in  many  of  the  eastern 
islands,  and  Malacca,  they  are  also  very  abundant,  per- 
forming regular  migrations  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 
Here  they  are  domesticated  along  with  a  small  species 
of  Ortygis,  and  trained  to  fight.  Large  stakes  are 
risked  upon  the  result,  as  in  the  cockpit.  They  are 
also  used  by  the  Chinese  to  warm  their  hands  in  cold 
weatlter,  their  bodies  being  thought  to  contain  a  large 
proportieii  of  animal  heat,  from  the  pugnacious  disposi- 
tion of  their  tempers. 

The  common  quail  has  the  croivn  of  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck  black,  each  feather  margined  with 
chestnut ;  and  down  the  centre  of  the  head  and  neck 
there  is  a  crsam-vellow  streak.  <  Over  each  eye,  and 
proceeding  down  the  neck,  is  a  white  streak*  chin  and 
throat  chestnut-hruwn,  mixed  with  blackish-brown. 
Back  scapulars  and  wiivg-coverts  black,  the  feathers 
margined  and  varied  with  brown,  and  each  having  its 
shaft  and  central  parts  sienna-yellow.  The  breast  and 
belly  are  pale  buff  or  orange,  the  shafts  and  margins  of 
the  feathers  yellowish-white.  Tail  blackish-brown, 
with  the  shafts,  tips,  and  base  cream-yellow.  In  the 
female  there  is  no  black  or  brown  on  the  neck  and  throat. 
Her  breast  is  spotted  with  blackish.brown,  and  the 
general  tints  of  her  plumage  are  paler.  Pure  white  on 
spotted  varieties  sometimet  QCCivr.^Nafuraiisfs  Lib. 

voi.ir. 


their  way  lies  over  land,  to  go  faster  by  night 
than  by  day;  and  to  fly  very  high,  to  avoid 
b'^ing  surprised  or  set  upon  by  birds  of  prey. 
However,  it  still  remains  a  doubt  whether 
quails  take  such  long  journeys  as  Bellonius 
has  made  them  perform.  It  is  now  asserted 
by  some,  that  the  quail  only  migrates  from 
one  province  of  a  country  to  another.  For 
instance,  in  England,  they  fly  from  the  in- 
land  counties,  to  those  bordering  on  the  sea, 
and  continue  there  all  the  winter.  If  frost 
or  snow  drive  them  out  of  the  stubble  fields  or 
marshes,  they  then  retreat  to  the  sea-side, 
shelter  themselves  among  the  weeds,  and  live 
upon  what  is  thrown  up  from  the  sea  upon 
shore.  Particularly  in  Essex,  tlie  time  of 
their  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of  that  coun- 
try  exactly  coincides  with  their  disappearance 
from  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
so  that  what  has  been  said  of  their  long 
flights,  is  probably  not  so  well  founded,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

These  birds  are  much  less  prolific  than  the 
partridge;  seldom  laying  more  than  six  or 
seven  whitish  eggs,  marked  with  ragged  rush, 
coloured  spots.  But  their  ardour  in  courtship 
yields  scarcely  toanyother  bird, as  theyare  fierce 
and  cruel  at  the  season  to  each  other,  fighting 
roost  desperately,  and  (a  punishment  they 
richly  deserve)  being  at  that  time  very  easily 
taken.  Quail-fighting  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment among  the  Athenians :  they  abstained 
from  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  un- 
wholesome,  as  supposing  that  it  fed  upon  the 
white  hellebore ;  but  they  reared  great  num- 
bers of  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
fight ;  and  staked  sums  of  money,  as  we  do 
with  regard  to  cocks,  upon  the  success  of  the 
combat.  Fashion,  however,  has  at  present 
changed  with  regard  to  this  bird  ;  we  take  no 
pleasure  in  its  courage,  but  its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

Quails  are  easily  caught  by  a  call ;  the 
fowler,  early  in  the  morning,  having  spread  his 
net,  hides  himself  under  it  among  the  corn  ; 
he  then  imitates  the  voice  of  (he  female  with 
his  quaiLpipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  ap- 
proaches with  the  utmost  assiduity;  when  he 
has  got  under  the  net,  the  fowler  then  dis- 
covers himself,  and  terrifies  the  quail,  who 
attempting  to  get  away,  entangles  himself  the 
more  in  the  net,  and  is  taken.  The  quail 
may  thus  very  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  old 
adage,  that  every  passion,  carried  to  an  inor- 
dinate excess,  will  at  last  lead  to  ruin.  (For 
Welcome  Quail,  see  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  IC.) 
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CHAP.   L 

OF  BIBDS  OF  THE  PIE  KTXD. 

Ik  marshalling  our  army  of  the  feathered 
creation,  we  have  placed  in  the  van  a  race  of 
birds  long  bred  to  war,  and  whose  passion  is 
slaughter;  in  the  centre  we  have  placed  the 
slow  and  heavy  laden,  that  are  usually  brought 
into  the  field  to  be  destroyed ;  we  now  come 
to  a  kind  of  light  infantry,  that  partake  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  two  former,  and  yet 
belonging  to  neither.  In  this  class  we  must 
be  content  to  marshal  a  numerous  irregular 
tribe,  variously  armed,  with  different  pursuits, 
appetites,  and  manners ;  not  formidably  formed 
for  war,  and  yet  generally  delighting  in  mis- 
chief, not  slowly  and  usefully  obedient^  and 
yet  without  any  professed  enmity  to  the  rest 
of  their  fullow  tenants  of  air. 

To  speak  without  metaphor;  under  this 
class  of  birds  we  may  arrange  all  that  noisy, 
restless,  chattering,  teazing  tribe,  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hen  and  the  thrush,  that,  from  the 
size  of  the  raven  down  to  that  of  the  wood- 
pecker, ilutter  round  our  habitations,  and 
rather  with  the  spirit  of  pilferers  than  of  rob- 
bers, make  free  with  the  fruits  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

Of  all  the  other  classes,  this  seems  to  be 
that  which  the  least  contributes  to  furnish  out 
the  pleasures,  or  supply  the  necessities  of 
man.  The  falcon  hunts  for  him ;  the  poultry 
tribe  supplies  him  with  luxurious  food;  and 
the  little  sparrow  race  delight  him  with  the 
melody  of  their  warblings.  The  crane  kind 
make  a  studied  variety  in  his  entertainments  ; 
and  the  class  of  ducks  are  not  only  many  of 
them  delicate  in  their  flesh,  but  extremely 
useful  for  their  feathers.  But  in  the  class  of 
the  pie  kind,  there  are  few,  except  the  pigeon, 
that  are  any  May  useful.     They  serve  rather 


to  teaze  man,  than  to  assbt  or  amase  him 
Like  faithless  servants,  they  are  fond  of  hi^ 
neighbourhood,  because  they  mostly  live  by  his 
labour;  but  iheir  chief  study  is  what  they  can 
plunder  in  his  absence,  while  their  deaths 
make  no  atonement  for, their  depredation. 

But  though,  with  respect  to  man,  this  whole 
class  is  rather  noxious  than  beneficial ;  though 
he  may  consider  them  in  this  light,  as  false, 
noisy,  troublesome  neighbours,  yet,  with  res- 
pect to  each  other,  no  class  of  birds  are  so  in- 
genious, so  active,  or  so  well  fitted  for  society. 
Could  we  suppose  a  kind  of  morality  among 
birds,  we  should  find  that  these  are  by  far  tht? 
most  industrious,  the  most  faithful,  the  mo^t 
constant,  and  the  most  connubial.  The  rapa< 
cious  kinds  drive  out  their  young  before  they 
are  fit  to  struggle  with  adversity  ;  but  the  pie 
kind  cherish  their  young  to  the  last  The 
poultry  class  are  faithless  and  promiscuous  in 
their  courtship ;  but  these  live  in  pairs,  and 
their  attachments  are  wholly  confined  to  each 
other.  The  sparrow  kind  frequently  overleap 
the  bounds  of  nature,  and  make  illicit  varie- 
ties ;  but  these  never.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other ;  every  species  is  true  to  its 
kind,  and  transmits  an  unpolluted  race  to  pos- 
terity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  chief  place  where  these  build  is 
in  trees  or  bushes ;  the  male  takes  his  share 
in  the  labours  of  building  the  nest,  and  often 
relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation. 
Both  take  this  office  by  turns  ;  and  when  the 
young  are  excluded,  both  are  equally  active 
in  making  them  an  ample  provision. 

They  sometimes  live  in  societies ;  and  in 
these  there  are  general  laws  observed,  and  a 
kind  of  republican  form  of  government  esta- 
blished among  them.  They  watch  not  only 
for  the  general  safety,  but  for  that  of  every 
other  bird  of  the  grove.     How  often  have  we 
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seen  a  fowler,  stealing  in  upon  a  flock  of  ducks 
or  wild  geese,  disturbed  by  the  alarming  note 
of  a  crow  or  a  magpie :  its  single  voice  gave 
the  whole  thoughtless  tribe  warning,  and 
taught  them  in  good  time  to  look  to  their 
safety. 

Nor  are  these  birds  less  remarkable  for 
their  instincts  than  their  capacity  for  instruc- 
tion. There  is  an  apparent  cunning  or  arch- 
ness  in  the  look  of  the  whole  tribe;  and  I 
have  seen  crows  and  ravens  taught  to  fetch 
and  carry  with  the  docility  of  a  spaniel  In- 
deed, it  is  often  an  exercise  that,  without  teach- 
ing, all  this  tribe  are  but  too  fond  of.  Every 
body  k  nows  what  a  passion  they  have  for  shining 
substances,  and  such  toys  as  some  of  us  put  a 
value  upon.  A  whole  family  has  been  alarmed 
at  the  loss  of  a  ring  ;  every  servant  has  been 
accused,  and  every  creature  in  the  house,  con- 
scious of  their  own  innocence,  suspected  each 
other;  when,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  all,  it  has 
been  found  in  the  nest  of  a  lame  magpie  or  a 
jackdaw,  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  of. 

However,  as  this  class  is.  very  numerous,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manners  are 
alike  in  all.  Some,  such  as  the  pigeon,  are 
gentle  and  serviceable  to  man;  others  are 
noxious,  capricious,  and  noisy.  In  a  few 
general  characters  they  all  agree  ;  namely,  in 
having  hoarse  voices,  slight  active  bodies,  and 
a  facility  of  flight,  that  bafiCies  even  the  bold- 
est  of  the  rapacious  kinds  in  the  pursuit  I 
will  begin  with  those  birds  which  most  pro- 
perly may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class,  and 
go  on  till  I  finish  with  the  pigeon,  a  harmless 
bird,  that  resembles  this  tribe  in  little  else 
except  their  size,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
shade  uniting  the  pie  and  the  sparrow  kind 
into  one  general  picture. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  this  sketch 
of  the  great  magazine  of  nature,  we  can  stop 
singly  to  contemplate  every  object.  To  des- 
cribe the  number  that  ofiers  would  be  tedious, 
and  the  similitude  that  one  bears  to  another 
would  make  the  history  disgusting.  As  a 
historian  in  relating  the  action  of  some  noble 
people  does  not  stop  to  give  the  character  of 
every  private  man  in  the  army,  but  only  of 
such  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their  con- 
duct,  courage,  or  treachery;  so  should  the 
Ii»torian  of  nature  only  seize  upon  the  most 
striking  object  before  him ;  and  having  given 
one  common  account  of  the  most  remarkable, 
refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  rest  to  their 
general   description. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  RAVEN,  THE  CltOW,  AND  TQErR 
AFFINITIES.' 

Thb  Raven,  the  Carrion-crow,  and  the  Rook, 
are  birds  so  well  known,  that  a  long  descrip* 


*  Five  ftpecies  of  the  genus  Corrus  occur  in  Britain: 
— the  raTeii,  the  carrion-crow,  the  hooded-crow,  the 
rook,  and  the  jackdaw.  They  are  all  permanently  re. 
sident.  The  magpie  differs  so  much  from  the  re&t  in 
the  elongation  of  the  tail,  the  comparative  shortness  of 
the  wings,  and  some  other  circumstances,  tliat  soTeral 
writers  have  referred  it  to  a  separate  genus;  but  the  bill, 
the  feet,  and  the  organs  in  general,  are  so  similar,  that 
there  would  be  litUe  reason  for  setting  it  apart,  were 
there  not  otlier  species  having  more  dissimilar  features. 
Each  species  differs  greatly  in  many  of  its  habits,  so 
that  I  am  unable,  from  my  own  observation,  to  arrive  at 
more  general  cooclusions  than  those  given  above.  In 
fact,  every  species  in  existence  has  peculiarities  both  in 
habiu  and  ftructure,  which  render  extended  generic 
characters,  applicable  to  all  the  beings  in  an  assumed 
group,  impossible. 

The  raven,  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  7.)  which  is  the  largest 
Fpecies  of  the  crow  family,  is  ooe  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  our  native  birds,  both  on  account  of  its  habits, 
and  its  historical,  superstitious,  and  economical  relations. 
With  a  grave  and  dignified  air  it  combines  great  sag^ 
city,  and  in  courage  is  not  much  Inferior  even  to  some 
of  the  rapacious  birds. 

It  is  crafty,  vigilant,  and  shy,  so  as  to  be  with  great 
difficulty  approached,  unless  in  the  breeding  season, 
when  its  aflectionate  concern  for  its  young  in  a  great 
measure  overcomes  its  habitual  dislike  to  the  proximity 
of  man, — a  dislike  which  is  the  result  of  prudence  more 
than  of  mere  timidity,  for  under  particular  circumstances 
it  will  not  hesitate  to  make  advances  whlcli  a  timorous 
bird  would  no  doubt  deem  extremely  hazardous.  Either 
from  natural  instinct,  or  from  observation  and  reflection, 
it  appears  to  know  in  some  measure  the  power  of  its  arcli 
enemy;  and  finding  that  its  own  faculties  are  insufficient 
to  enable  it  to  counteract  his  destructive  propensities, 
carefully  avoids  coming  within  his  reach.  On  the  other 
hand  it  cats  from  off  the  same  carcase  as  a  dog,  and 
takes  iU  station  close  to  an  otter  devouring  its  prey, 
doubtless  because  its  vigilance  and  activity  suffice  to 
enable  it  to  elude  their  efforts  to  inflict  injury  upon  it ; 
and  while  it  yields  to  the  eagle,  It  drives  away  the 
hooded  crow  and  tlie  gull.  It  knows  the  distance  too  at 
which  it  is  safe  from  a  man  armed  with  a  gun,  and  aU 
lows  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  to  come  much  nearer 
than  the  sportsman. 

When  searching  for  food  on  the  ground,  it  generally 
walks  with  a  steady  and  measured  pace,  like  tlio  carrion, 
crow,  the  booded-crow,  and  the  rook;  but  under  excite, 
ment  it  occasionally  leaps,  using  its  wings  at  tbe  same 
time,  as  when  driven  from  carrion  by  a  dog,  or  when 
escaping  from  its  fellows  with  a  fragment  of  flesh  or  in. 
testine.  Its  flight  is  commonly  steady  and  rather  slow, 
and  is  performed  by  regularly-timed  beats  of  its  extended 
wings,  the  neck  and  feet  being  retracted:  but  it  can 
urge  its  speed  to  a  great  degree  of  rapidity,  so  as  to 
overtake  an  eagle  or  even  a  hawk,  when  passing  near  its 
nest.  In  fine  weather  it  often  soars  to  a  vast  lieight,  in 
the  manner  of  the  birds  just  mentioned,  and  floats  as  it 
were  at  ease  high  over  the  mountain  tops.  Some  na- 
turalists  observing  birds  thus  engaged,  have  imagined 
them  to  be  searching  for  food,  and  have  consequently 
amused  their  readers  with  marvellous  accounts  of  the 
distances  at  which  tbe  eaCe  can  spy  its  prey;  but  had 
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don  would  but  obscure  our  ideas  of  them.  The 
raven  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  not  only  by  his  size,  but 
by  his  bill  being  somewhat  more  hooked  than 


they  patieotly  watched,  they  might  have  found  that  the 
quiet  soarings  of  tlie  raven  and  the  rapacious  species 
bare  no  reference  to  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
sometimes  be  observed  gliding  along,  and  every  noir  and 
then  shilling  its  course,  in  the  heaviest  gales,  when 
scarcely  another  bird  can  be  seen  abroad.  Although 
there  is  not  much  reason  for  calling  it  '*  the  tempest- 
loving  raven,"  it  would  be  a  severe  storm  indeed  that 
would  keep  it  at  home  when  a  carcase  was  in  view. 

Having  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  this  species  iu  the  outer  Hebrides,  I 
slii^l  describe  its  manners  as  observed  by  roe  in  those 
dreary,  bat  to  the  naturalist,  highly  interesting  islands. 
There  the  raven,  in  search  of  food,  may  be  seen,  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  along  the 
rocky  shores,  on  the  sand  fords,  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
the  inland  moors,  and  the  mountain  tops.  It  flies  at  a 
moderate  height,  proceeding  rather  slowly,  deviating  to 
either,  sailing  at  intervals,  and  seldom  uttering  any 
sound.  When  it  has  dis<tovered  a  dead  sheep,  it  alights 
on  a  stone,  a  peat  bank,  or  other  eminence,  folds  up  its 
wings,  looks  around,  and  croaks.  It  then  advances 
nearer,  eyes  its  prey  with  attention,  leaps  upon  it,  and 
in  a  half-crouching  attitude  examines  it.  Finding  mat- 
ters as  it  wished,  it  croaks  aloud,  picks  out  an  eye,  de- 
vours part  of  the  tongue  if  that  organ  be  protruded,  and 
lastly  attacks  the  subcaudal  region.  By  this  time  ano. 
ther  raven  has  usually  come  up.  They  perforate  the  ab- 
domen, drag  out  and  swallow  portions  of  the  intestines, 
and  continue  to  feast  until  satiated  or  disturbed.  Some- 
times, especially  should  it  be  winter,  they  are  joined  by 
a  great  black-backed  gull,  or  even  a  herring  gull,  which, 
although  at  first  shy,  are  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  plunder;  but  should  an  eagle  arrive,  both  they 
and  the  gulls  retire  to  a  short  distance,  tlie  former  wait- 
ing patiently,  the  latter  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
uttering  plaintive  cries,  until  the  intruder  departs.  When 
the  carcase  is  that  of  a  larger  animal  than  a  shdep,  they 
do  not  however  fly  ofi*,  although  an  eagle  or  even  a  dog 
should  arrive.  "  Feris  convivialis,"  observes  Linraeus, 
and  the  fact  is  proverbial  in  the  Hebrides,  where  this 
bird  is  named  Biadhtach,  and  where  biadhtachd,  which 
etymologically  is  analogous  to  ravening,  signifies  asso- 
ciating  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  making  merry. 
These  observations  I  have  made  while  lying  in  wait  in 
little  huts  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  eagles 
and  ravens  from  them.  The  latter  I  have  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  foKhours,  that  they  might  attract  the 
former  to  the  carrion  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  been 
enabled  to  n-atch  their  actions  when  they  were  perfectly 
unrestrained. 

Although  the  raven  is  omnivorous,  its  chief  food  b 
carrion,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  carcases  of  sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  dolphins  and 
cetaceous  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  fishes  that  have 
been  cast  ashore.  In  autumn  it  sometimes  commits 
great  havock  among  the  barley,  and  in  spring  it  occa- 
sionaliy  destroys  young  lambs.  It  has  also  been  accused 
of  killing  diseased  sheep  by  picking  out  their  eyes;  but 
of  this  I  have  obtained  no  satisfactory  evidence.  It  an- 
noys the  housewives  by  sometimes  flying  ofl'  with  young 
poultry,  and  especially  by  breaking  and  sucking  eggs 
which  the  ducks  or  hens  may  have  deposited,  as  they 
frequently  do,  among  the  herbage. 

In  these  islands,  should  a  horse  or  a  cow  die,  as  in  my 
younger  dnys  was  very  frequently  the  case  iu  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  aiter  a  severe  winter  or  spring,  or 
shoald  a  grampus  or  other  large  cetaceous  animal  be  cast 
on  the  shore,  the  ravens  speedily  assemble,  and  remain 


that  of  the  rest  As  for  the  carrion-crow  and 
the  rook,  tbey  so  strongly  resemble  each  other, 
both  in  make  and  size,  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  asunder.     The  chief  difference 

in  the  neighbourhood  until  they  have  devoured  it.  A 
large  herd  of  grampuses,  delphinus  orca,  having  been 
driven  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pabbay  on  the  sand  beach 
of  that  island,  which  is  one  of  thoss  in  the  Sound  oi 
Harris,  an  amaiing  number  of  ravens  soon  collected 
from  sJl  quarters,  and  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
feast  upon  the  carcases.  By  the  time  when  this  supply 
of  food  n-as  exhausted,  autumn  was  advancing,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  alarmed  lest,  should  the  ravens  pi-o. 
long  their  stay,  tbey  should  attack  their  barley,  which 
was  their  main  stay,  as  they  depended  chiefly  upon  it 
for  the  means  of  paying  their  rents,  a  regular  system  of 
illicit  distillation  haying,  for  reasons  not  difiicult  to  be 
guessed,  been  permitted  for  many  years.  Various  expe- 
dients were  tried  in  vain,  until  at  length  a  scheme  was 
devised  by  one  Finlay  Morison  which  produced  the  de- 
sired eflect.  The  ravens  retired  at  night  to  a  low  clifl 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  where  they  slept  crowded 
together  on  the  shelves.  Finlay  and  a  few  chosen  com- 
panions, intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal  fissures 
and  prqjections  of  the  rock,  made  their  way  after  mid- 
niglit  to  the  roosts  of  the  ravens,  caught  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  and  carried  them  off  alive.  They 
then  plucked  ofl'all  their  feathers  excepting  those  of  tiie 
wings  and  tail,  and  in  the  morning  when  their  com- 
panions were  leaving  their  places  ^  repose,  let  loose 
among  them  these  live  scare-crows.  The  ravens,  tern, 
fled  by  the  appearance  of  those  strange-looking  creatures, 
which  it  seems  they  &iled  to  recognise  as  their  own 
kinsfolk,  betook  themselves  to  flight  In  a  body,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  island.  It  was  In  this  numerous  coih 
gregation  of  ravens  that  the  white  Individual  of  which 
I  have  already  made  mention  occurred,  and  which  the 
people,  considering  it  as  the  royal  bird,  regarded  with  a 
kind  of  superstitious  reverence.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  whale  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  farm  of  Big 
Scarista,  I  have  seen  these  birds  impatiently  availing  oii 
the  roclu  around,  until  the  people  who  were  flencing  il 
went  home,  cariying  creels  full  of  the  flesh  with  them 
for  domestic  consumption,  when  the  ravens  descended 
to  the  carcase,  and  gorged  themselves  with  all  haste. 

The  voice  of  the  raven  is  a  hoarse  croak,  resembling 
the  syllable  Crock  or  Cruck  /  but  it  also  emits  a  note  not 
unlike  the  sound  of  a  sudden  gulp,  or  the  sylfaUtle  Guck^ 
which  it  seems  to  utter  when  in  a  sportive  mood;  for 
although  ordinarily  grave,  the  raven  sometimes  indulges 
in  a  frolic,  performing  somersets  and  various  evolutions 
In  the  air,  much  in  Uie  manner  of  the  rook. 

Taken  from  the  nest  when  nearly  able  to  fly,  the  raven 
is  easily  reared,  very  soon  learns  to  feed  by  itself,  and 
becomes  an  amusing,  although  occasionally  mischievous 
pet.  It  defends  itself  agahut  dogs  and  cats  with  great 
courage  and  success,  and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce 
words  with  considerable  accuracy.  Numerous  stories 
are  told  of  its  thieving  propensities;  but  let  one  suflice: 
"  We  have  been  assured,"  says  Montagu,  *'  by  a  gentle- 
nuin  of  veracity,  that  his  butler  having  missed  %  great 
many  silver  spoons  and  other  articles,  without  being  able 
to  detect  the  tliief  for  some  time,  at  last  observed  a  tame 
raven  with  one  in  his  mouth,  and  watched  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  where  he  found  more  than  a  dottn." 

I  know  no  British  bird  possessed  of  more  estimable 
qualities  than  the  raven.  His  constitution  Is  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  most  violent  tem- 
pests, and  to  subsist  amidst  the  most  intense  cold ;  he 
is  strong  enough  to  repel  any  bird  of  his  own  sise,  and 
his  spirit  is  such  as  to  induce  him  to  attack  even  the 
eagle ;  his  afiection  towards  his  mate  and  young  is  great, 
although  not  superior  to  that  manifested  by  many  olhir 
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to  be  found  between  tbem  lies  in  the  bill  of 
the  rook;  which,  by  being  frequently  thrust 
into  the  ground  to  fetch  out  grubs  and  earth- 
worms, is  bare  of  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes, 

birds;  in  sagacity  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  spe- 
cies; and  his  power  of  vision  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
most  others,  not  excepting  the  birds  of  prey,  for  he  Is 
|!ener»l]y  the  first  to  discover  a  carotse.  To  man,  how. 
ever,  he  seems  to  be  more  injurious  than  useful,  as  he  is 
accused  of  killing  sickly  sheep,  sometimes  destroys 
tambs,  and  frequently  carries  off  the  young  and  eggs  of 
domestic  poultry.  Tor  this  reason  he  is  generally  pro. 
scribed,  and  in  many  districts  a  price  is  put  upon  his 
bead  ;  but  his  instinrt  and  reason  sufiice  to  keep  the  race 
from  materially  diminishing.  As  his  flesh  Is  not  pala- 
table, it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  be  useful  in  the  do- 
mestic state.  lie  seems  to  have  fewer  feathered  ene- 
mies than  most  other  birds;  for  although  he  may  often 
be  seen  pursuing  gulls,  hawks,  and  eagles,  I  have  never 
observed  any  species  attacking  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  domestic  cock,  which  I  have  seen  give  battle  to 
Lim,  and  even  drive  him  ofT.  It  has  been  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  rooks  assail  him  in  defence  of  their  young, 
and  there  is  nothing  inci-edible  in  this,  for-  the  weakest 
bird  will  often  in  such  a  case  attack  the  most  powerful 
and  rapacious. 
Tbe  carrion-crow  is  so  intimately  allied  to  the  raven, 


that,  without  considering  its  inferior  size,  and  some  dlf- 
ffrrtrnces  in  the  forms  of  the  feathers,  one  might  be  apt 
to  confound  the  two  species.  Its  proportions  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  of  the  raven,  the  body  being  ovate, 
rather  full  and  compact ;  the  neck  short  and  strong;  the 
head  large,  oblong,  and  ^omewliat  convex  above. 

The  carrion-crow  is  xBty  uncommon  In  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  in  the  southern  divi. 
•ion  of  tiiat  country,  and  in  England,  is  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  raven  or  the  hooded-cro^r.  It  roosts  in 
trees  and  on  rocks,  betakes  itself  in  search  of  fbod  to  the 
open  moors,  hilly  pastures,  flelds,  and  shores,  and  preys 
on  small  quadrupeds,  young  hares  and  rabbits,  young 
birds,  eggs,  Crustacea,  molluscs,  worms,  grubs,  and 
grain.  Its  principal  food  however  is  carrion  of  all  kinds ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  destroys  young  lambs  and  sickly 
sheep.  Montagu  states  that  he  has  seen  it  pursue  a 
pigeon,  and  strike  one  dead  from  the  top  of  a  bam.  As 
a  proof  of  its  being  occasionally  granivorous,  like  the 
raven,  I  may  mention  that  I  found  the  stomach  of  one 
tital  had  been  trapped  in  Linlithgowshire  in  November 
1434,  filled  with  oat  seeds. 

The  crow  is  in  general  a  solitary  bird,  or  rather  keeps 
in  pairs,  although,  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
food,  several  individuals  may  occasionally  be  seen  toge- 
ther. lU  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  raven,  being 
generally  sedate  and  direct,  performed  by  regularly-timed 
Gaps,  the  wings  stretched  out  to  their  full  extent,  so  that 
the  outer  primaries  are  separated  for  nearly  half  their 
length.  Its  mode  of  walking  is  also  similar,  and  its  cry 
is  a  croak,  clearer  and  less  sonorous  than  that  of  the 
raven.  At  a  distance  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  rook;  but  one  who  attends  to  small  diflerences 
of  form  and  habits  may  readily  distinguish  the  two  spe. 
ries.  The  rook  is  less  compact,  and  the  feathers  of  its 
abdominal  region  project  more,  while  its  mode  of  walk- 
ing is  quicker,  and  it  keeps  its  bill  more  inclined 
totvards  the  ground.  At  hand,  the  species  are  Yery 
easily  distinguished,  the  rook  having  a  bill  of  a  diflerent 
form,  and  the  feathers  at  its  base  being  abraded.     Ai- 


^nd  appears  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  differs 
afso  in  the  purple  splendour  or  gloss  of  its  fea- 
thers, which  in  the  carrion-crow  are  of  a  dirly 
black.     Nor  is  it  amiss  to  make  those  distinc* 


though  It  Is  said  by  several  omithuiogiats  to  breed  wiil^) 
the  carrion-crow,  and  has  even  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  the  same  species,  I  have  never  seen  it  consort- 
ing with  tliat  bird,  even  casually. 

It  nestles  in  rocks  and  tall  trees,  beginning  as  early  as 
February  to  construct  or  repair  its  nest,  which  is  bulky, 
composed  of  twigs,  and  lined  with  moss,  straws,  wool, 
hair,  and  other  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  of  a  rather  elongated  ovate  form,  pale  bluish-green, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  umber  or  clove-brown  and 
purplish-grey.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  nearly  destitute 
of  spots,  and  occasionally  they  are  closely  freckled  all 
over  with  light  brown. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  raven,  by 
its  inferior  size,  and  the  shortness  of  the  ajiterior  cervi- 
cal feathers.  From  the  rook  It  is  still  more  easily  dis. 
tinguished,  the  bristly  feathers  over  the  bill  remaining 
entire  in  it,  while  in  that  bird  they  are  ahi-aded;  the 
texture  and  tints  of  the  plumage  are  al^o  diflerent,  as 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  descriptions.  Tlie  car- 
rion-crow Is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  American 
crow,  Corvus  Americanus,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
sidered identical,  until  the  difTerences  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Audubon;  (see  Omith.  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  S23.)  I 
have  care&iUy  compared  skins  of  the  two  species,  and 
am  convinced  that  they  are  different. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  a  state  of  domestication 
shows  tlie  same  thieving  propeiisities  as  the  raven  and 
jackdaw,  carrying  ofl*  to  some  hiding-place  whatever 
articles  strike  its  fancy.  In  activity  and  liveliness  he 
Is  intermediate  between  the  birds  Just  mentioned  ;  like 
them  he  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice ; 
and  his  actions  aflbrd  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  feathered  pets,  as  he  bfccomes  very  familiar  with  his 
friends,  repels  his  canine  foes,  and  contrives  to  console 
himself  for  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  best  way  he  can. 
although  if  his  wings  are  left  uncut  he  generally  endea- 
vours to  regain  his  freedom. 

According  to  Teramlnck,  the  carrion-crow  is  dispersed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  Western  Europe,  but  is  rare  In 
the  eastern  parts.     It  has  not  been  found  in  America. 

The  hooded'crpte  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  carriou- 


cro\T,  that,  were  the  colours  the  .same  in  botb,  it  would 
l>e  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  tliem.  Some  per- 
sons Indeed  have  considered  the  two  as  probably  forming 
only  a  single  species  ;  but  in  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree 
wiUi  them,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated.  The  ge- 
neral form  and  size  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
species  just  mentioned.  The  bill  Is  almost  precisely 
similar,  or,  if  diflerent  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
robust. 

The  hooded-crow  is  very  abundant  In  the  Hebrides, 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  most  parts  of  the 
northern  and  middle  divisions  of  Scotland ;  but  Is  rare 
in  the  southern  division,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  we 
proceed  southward.  It  is  not  conflned  to  the  coast,  but 
is  met  with  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Grampians,  and 
other  inland  districts;  but  in  winter  few  individuals  are 
found  in  the  interior.  Although  somewhat  more  social 
than  the  carrion-crow  or  the  raven,  it  is  not  gregarious, 
for  although  four  or  Ave  individuals  may  often  be  seen 
together,  more  than  tliat  number  seldom  convene  unless 
when  attracted  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food.     It  de- 
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tions,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  sufier. 
ed  for  its  similitude  to  the  carrion-crow  ;  and 
thus  a  harmless  bird,  that  feeds  only  upon  in. 
sects  and  com,  has  been  destroyed  for  another 

rives  its  stibsisteiico  from  carrion,  dead  fish,  crmbs, 
echini,  mollusca,  lanrie,  grain,  and  other  matters,  it 
being  fully  as  promiscuous  a  feeder  as  the  camon-crow 
or  the  raven,  although  it  cei-tainly  prefers  fish  and  mol- 
lusca  to  large  carrases,  and  very  rarely  feeds  ufton  a 
stranded  whale,  or  even  a  domestic  animal.  Young 
lambs  are  favourite  delicacies,  and  in  severe  seasons, 
when  summer  in  vain  struggles  with  winter,  sometimes 
aHbrd  an  abundant  temporary  supply.  I  am  not,  how. 
ever.  Inclined  to  bcHcre  that  the  hooded-rrow  often  de- 
stroys these  animals,  nor  that  it  ventures  to  attack  sickly 
slieep.  It  neTer  disputes  a  pri;:e  with  the  raven,  much 
less  the  eagle,  nor  will  it  advance  so  near  to  a  dog  as  the 
former  of  these  birds,  which  it  resembles  in  vigilance 
and  cunning,  but  without  showing  e({iial  boldness. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  habit  of  the  hooded- 
crow  is  one  wliich  most  persons  who  hare  oliserved  ii 
consider  as  indicatire  of  the  approach  of  rain,  but  which 
I  have  not  found  to  luive  any  connection  wKh  that  phe- 
nomenon. In  quiet,  and  more  especially  in  dull  close 
weather,  one  of  them,  perched  on  a  stone  or  crag,  con- 
tinues to  croak  for  a  long  time,  being  responded  to  at 
intervals  by  another  that  has  taken  a  station  at  some  dis- 
tance. Its  Tolce  is  not  so  loud  or  clear  as  that  of  the 
carrion-crow,  but  resolves  itself  into  a  ratlier  harsh  soinid 
resembling  the  syllable  CVnff,  pronounced  by  a  genuine 
Aberdoiilan.  On  ordinary  occasions,  its  fKght  is  pecu* 
liarly  sedate,  being  performed  by  reguhiriy-iimed  6low 
beats ;  but  when  necessary,  it  can  foe  greatly  accelerated, 
although  it  never  equals  in  rapidity  that  of  the  raren. 
It  also  walks  in  the  same  staid  manner  as  the  canion- 
crow  and  the  ixwk^and  in  general  wears  a  grAve  aspect, 
demeaning  itself  so  a<:  f  f  it  were  not  disposed  to  indulge 
in  unbecoming  levity.  It  rarely  molests  other  birds, 
nor  is  it  often  attacked  by  any. 

In  districts  frequented  by  it,  yon  commonly  find  it 
along  the  shore,  sometimes  among  the  rot^is,  searching 
for  crabs  and  shell-fish,  which  it  has  sagaeity  enough, 
when  it  cannot  otherwise  open  them,  to  raise  in  the  air 
and  drop  to  the  ground;  sometimes  on  the  sandy  beach, 
especially  if  fish  or  echini  have  been  cast  up.  The  lat- 
ter are  so  frequently  devoured  by  them  in  the  Hebrides 
that  tliey  hare  obtained  the 'name  of  hooded-crow's  cups 
— cregan-feannaig.  Gulls,  even  the  strongest,  rarely 
dispute  with  them  on  such  occasions,  but  impatiently 
walk  about  until  they  choose  to  fly  off. 

Although  familiar  enough  with  this  specie.%  I  have 
never  observed  it  mount  high  into  the  air  like  the  rai'en, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing.  Nor  does  It  scour  the  hill 
tops  and  sides  in  the  same  free  and  bold  maimer,  but 
rather  has  a  skulking  habit,  and  prefers  remaining  on 
the  lower  grounds,  especially  In  the  vicinity  of  water, 
whether  fresh  or  salt.  It  searches  the  moors,  however, 
fur  eggs  and  young  birda,  and  commits  considerable  de- 
predatlons  upon  those  of  the  golden  plover  and  red 
grouse.  The  eggs  of  gulls  and  terns  it  does  not  venture 
to  seize  upon,  knowing  that  these  birds  would  join  in  at- 
tacking any  intruder. 

It  is  said  by  some  to  assemble  at  times  in  Teiy  large 
flocks,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  im> 
portant  matter  referring  to  their  mutual  benefit:  but  I 
have  not  observed  any  such  conventions,  and  am  dis- 
posed  to  consider  them  as  merely  imaginary.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  assemblies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  partners,  for,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, they  remain  paired  all  the  year,  and  the  young  la- 
dividuals  can  easily  meet  without  having  a  general  con-  I 
vacatloii.  Several  authors  talk  of  their  building  in  trees ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  hoodcd-crow's  nest  elsewhejo 


that  feeds  u[K)n  carrion,  and  is  often  destruc- 
tive among  young  poultry. 

The  manners  of  the  raven  and  the  carrion- 
crow  are  exactly  similar ;  they  both  feed  upon 

than  on  a  rock,  and  generally  by  the  sea.  It  Is  iargc, 
composed  of  twigs,  sea-weeds,  heath,  featliera,  and  straws, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  carrion-crow  and  raven.  The 
eggs,  from  four  to  six  or  seven  in  number,  but  generally 
five,  are  of  a  regular  ovate  form,  from  an  Inch  and  a 
half  to  an  inch  and  eight  twelfths  long,  and  about  one 
and  a  twelfth  across ;  of  a  pale  bluish-green  tint,  marked 
all  over,  but  mor^  thickly  at  the  large  end,  with  oblong 
and  roundish  spots  of  greenish-brown  and  pale  purplish, 
gray.  They  vary  considerably  in  coImit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  species,  and  in  a  cabinet  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tliose  of  the  carrion-crow.  The  young 
are  at  firat  covered  with  blackish-gray  down. 

According  to  authora,  this  species  occurs  in  all  parts 
t>f  Europe,  remaining  stationary  in  the  eastern  and  moun- 
tainous districts,  but,  as  M.  Temminck  alleges,  appear- 
ing only  in  September  and  October  in  the  western  coun. 
tries.  In  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  is  stationary  all  the 
year,  although  many  individuals  may  probably  migrate 
southward ;  but  In  most  parts  of  England  it  nppeara  in 
October,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  on  tlie  extensive 
maritime  downs,  and  departs  in  March. 

The  rook  is   more  slender  and  generally  somen  hat 


smaller  than  the  can-ion-croxr,  which  It  gi-eatly  resembles 
when  viewed  at  a  distance.  The  general  form,  however, 
is  moderately  full. 

All  day  long  you  may  find  the  rook  in  the  fields  or 
pastures,  diligently  seai^ching  for  worms  and  grubs, 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  dry  cow.dung  with 
its  bill,  thnisting  It  deep  into  the  loose  soil,  or  digging 
among  tufts  of  grass  and  clover  to  extract  the  larvo  that 
find  harbour  amidst  their  roots.  At  this  season,  you 
often  observe  these  birds  scattered  over  the  moorland 
haunts  of  the  curlew  and  plover,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
on  the  sandy  or  muddy  beaches  exposed  by  the  tide. 
Towards  evening,  collecting  into  large  straggling  flocks, 
and  uttering  their  loud  and  not  unpleasant  cries,  they 
return  to  their  roosts  on  the  tall  trees  of  some  antique 
mansion,  where  for  ages,  perhaps,  their  race  has  fixed 
Its  abode.  During  long  droughts  they  experience  great 
difliculty  in  procuring  subsistence,  at  least  in  districts 
where  there  is  not  a  diversity  of  soil  and  a  variety  of 
scenery,  although  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  they  have  a 
choice  of  ground  which  rendere  them  less  liable  to  be 
seriously  incommoded  by  extremes  of  weather. 

In  their  distant  flights  they  commonly  proceed  at  a 
considerable  height,  moving  with  moderate  speed,  In  a 
straggling  disorderly  band,  often,  especially  at  the  out> 
set,  with  much  noise.  Their  flight  is  of  that  kind  which 
I  call  sedate,  being  performed  by  regularly. timed  rather 
slow  beats  of  the  expanded  wings,  direct,  without  un. 
dulations,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  protracted.  Some- 
times on  one  of  their  excursions,  when  passing  over  a 
field  or  meadow  at  a  great  height,  something  in  it  ap- 
pears suddenly  to  attract  their  attention,  and  they  do« 
Si-end  headlong,  performing  singular  evolutions  as  thep 
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carrion  ;  they  fly  only  in  pairs  ;  and  will  des. 
troy  other  birds,  if  they  can  take  them  by 
surprise.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  rook, 
the  dawyand  the  Cornish  chough,  which  may 

turn  from  side  to  side  and  wind  among  each  other.  In 
general,  however,  they  settle  with  more  caution,  some- 
times flying  repeatedly  over  the  ground,  often  dropping 
down  one  by  one.  and  occasionally  perching  for  a  while 
in  the  neighbouring  trees  before  Tenturing  to  alight. 

The  cry  of  the  rook  resembles  the  syllable  Kkraa, 
more  or  less  harsh  or  soft  according  to  occasion.  There 
is  great  diversity  in  the  voice  of  individuals,  some  bar- 
ing much  louder  and  clearer  notes  than  others.  Al- 
though separately  their  cries  are  monotonous  and  dis- 
agreeable, yet  from  a  large  flock,  and  at  some  distance, 
they  are  by  no  means  unpleasant;  and  those  who  have 
become  habituated  to  the  noise  of  a  lookery,  do  not  ge. 
nerally  find  it  annojring. 

Although  the  staple  food  of  the  rook  is  larvsB  and 
worms,  it  also  eats  shell-fish,  Crustacea,  coleopterous  in- 
sects, lisards,  seeds,  especially  of  cereal  plants,  acorns, 
beech-nuts,  portions  of  roots  of  grasses,  and  in  winter 
even  turnips.  I  have  seen  rooks  picking  at  a  fish  oo 
the  beach,  but  I  believe  they  never  devour  carrion,  al- 
though they  may  be  seen  about  a  dead  horse  or  cow 
searching  tor  larvn.  While  feeding,  they  freely  asso- 
■riate  wiUi  Jackdaws,  and  even  gulls;  and  I  have  seen 
starlings,  red-wings,  fieldfares  and  missel  thrushes  ming- 
ling with  them  without  much  apprehension  of  danger. 

Rooks  are  not  easily  shot  in  the  fields  unless  one  come 
accidentally  upon  some  that  have  straggled  to  the  edge, 
for  they  are  commonly  shy  and  vigilant  At  the  same 
tine  they  seem  to  calculate  upon  the  protection  which 
they  usually  receive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  breed- 
Ing  places,  and  are  less  shy  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  park 
than  on  the  distant  pastures  and  in  the  ploughed  fields. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  they  are  always  more 
wary  than  in  the  country,  so  that  holding  out  a  gun  or  a 
stick,  or  even  the  arm,  or  standing  stock  still,  is  sure  to 
make  them  fly  ofl*,  unless  they  be  several  hundred  yards 
distant. 

In  form  the  jackdaw  is  more  ooznpact,  and  in  action 


more  lively,  tlian  anv  other  British  bird  of  the  genus. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with  the  body 
ovate,  the  neck  rather  short,  the  head  large,  the  feet, 
wings,  and  tail  of  moderate  length. 

The  jackdaw  is  a  remarkably  active,  pert,  and  loqua- 
cious little  fellow,  ever  cheerful,  always  on  the  alert,  and 
ready  either  for  business  or  frolic.  If  not  so  respectable 
as  the  grave  and  sagacious  raven,  he  is  at  least  the  most 
pleafant  of  the  family,  and  withal  extremelv  fond  of  so- 
ciety, for  not  content  with  having  a  flock  of  his  own  folk 
about  him^  he  often  thrusts  himself  into  the  midst  of  a 
gang  of  rooks,  and  in  winter  sometimes  takes  up  his 
abode  entirely  with  them. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rook, 
somewliat  more  rapid,  generally  extremely  wavering, 
the  bird  frequently  shifting  its  direction,  now  dashing 
downwards,  then  curving  up  again,  shooting  obliquely  to 
either  side,  and  performing  as  many  evolutions  as  if  it 
?nuld  not  follow  a  direct  line,  which,  however,  it  some- 


be  all  ranked  in  this  order.  They  arc  sociable 
and  harmless ;  they  live  only  upon  insects  and 
grain ;  and  wherever  they  are,  instead  of  injur- 
ing  other  birds,  they  seem  sentinels  for  the  whole 

times  doea  when  in  great  haste.  It  is  also  extremely 
clamorous,  and  its  note  being  loud  and  clear,  resembling 
the  syllable  Kae  or  Cow,  variously  modulated,  the  noiso 
emitted  by  a  large  flock,  although  in  no  degree  musical, 
is  far  from  being  unpleasant. 

Jackdaws  inhabit  deserted  buildings,  steeples,  towers, 
and  high  rocks,  especially  those  along  the  coast.  Sally, 
ing  from  thence  at  early  dann^  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  pastures,  meadows,  or  ploughed  fields,  to  search 
for  larvB,  worms,  insect^,  and  in  general  the  same  sort 
of  food  as  the  rooks,  with  which  they  often  associate  on 
tlieir  excursions.  They  walk  gracefully,  and  much  more 
smartly  than  the  rooks,  often  running  under  excitement, 
and  frequently  quarrelling  together,  although  without 
any  serious  results.  They  do  not  despise  carrion,  and 
00  the  shore  will  occasionally  feed  on  shell-fish,  Crusta- 
cea and  fishes,  behig  nearly  as  omnivorous  as  the  hooded- 
crows,  although  giving  a  decided  preference  to  larva. 
They  are  scarcely  less  vigilant  than  the  rooks,  at  least 
while  iu  the  fields,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
within  shot  of  them;  but  in  the  breeding  season  one 
may  readily  procure  specimens  by  concealing  himself  in 
the  midst  of  their  haunts. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  habitually  or  occa- 
sionally reside  in  the  heart  of  cities,  where  it  selects  a 
steeple,  a  church  tower,  or  any  other  high  building,  in 
which  it  can  find  a  sufficient  number  of  secure  retreats. 
In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  it  frequents  Heriot's  and 
Watson*i  Hospitals,  tlie  University,  the  Infirmary,  the 
Chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  the  Castle,  although  in 
the  latter  it  if  chiefly  in  the  rock  that  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  In  the  country,  ruinous  castles  are  its  favourite 
places  of  resort,  and  it  is  found,  for  example,  at  Dunot- 
tar,  Rosslyn,  and  Tantallon  Castlea*  and  the  buildings 
on  the  Bass.  It  also  not  unfrequently  finds  refuge  in 
high  rocks,  as  at  the  Cove  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  other 
places  along  the  coast ;  and  in  defect  of  more  agreeable 
lodgings,  will  sometimes  settle  in  a  wood. 

In  these  places  also  it  nestles,  as  well  as  not  unfre- 
quently in  tlie  interior  of  chimneys  in  which  fire  is  not 
Icept.  The  nest  is  fixed  in  any  convenient  recess,  on  a 
cornice  or  other  projecting  part  of  a  building,  in  the 
hole  of  a  spout,  or,  in  short,  in  any  place  that  seems 
suitable.  It  has  a  base-work  of  sticks,  on  which  is  laid 
a  quantity  of  straw,  wool,  feathers,  and  other  soft  ma- 
terials. I'he  eggs  are  from  four  to  seven,  generally  five, 
of  a  regular  oval  form,  broader  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  those  of  the  other  species,  much  lighter  also, 
being  of  a  very  pale  greenish-blue,  or  rather  bluish- 
white,  covered,  more  profusely  at  the  larger  end, 
with  small,  round,  separated  spots  of  dark  brown  and 
pale  purplish.  They  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  and 
lour  twelfths  to  an  inch  and  six  twelfths,  in  diameter 
from  eleven  and  a  half  twelfths  to  a  twelfth  more.  The 
eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  May,  and  the  young  are 
abroad  by  the  end  of  June. 

Jackdaws  often  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  food 
in  the  streets,  which  they  frequent  more  especially  in 
the  mornings,  along  with  pigeons,  and  sometimes  rooks. 
On  these  occasions  they  pick  up  the  refuse  of  whatever 
serves  as  food  to  man.  Like  the  starling  and  the  mag« 
pie,  they  sometimes  alight  on  sheep  and  cattle,  appa- 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  the  ticks  and 
other  animals  among  their  hair.  Tliey  are  not  so  shy  as 
rooks  when  in  privileged  places,  enter  a  garden  with 
little  fear,  and  are  easily  enticed  to  a  particular  spot  by 
placing  food  for  them.  Thus  in  towns,  persons,  for 
amusement,  draw  them  to  their  windows,  along  with 
pigecns  and  sparrows ;  but  they  are  always  more  suspi- 
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feathered  creation.  It  will  be  proper,  there- 
fore, to  describe  these  two  sorts  according  to  their 
respective  appetites,  as  they  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  very  strong  similitude  ihey 
bear  to  each  other  in  their  colour  and  forma- 
tion. 

The  raven  is  a  bird  found  in  every  region 
of  the  world;  strong  and  hardy,  he  is  unin- 
fluenced by  the  changes  of  the  weather ;  and 
when  other  birds  seem  numbed  with  cold,  or 
pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  active  and 
healthy,  busily  employed  in  prowling  for  prey, 
or  sporting  in  the  coldest  atmosphere.  As  the 
heats  at  the  line  do  not  oppress  him,  so  he 
bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries  with  equal 
indifference.  He  is  sometimes  indeed  seen 
milk  white;  and  this  may  probably  be  the 
effect  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north.  It 
is  most  likely  that  this  change  is  wrought 
upon  him  as  upon  most  other  animals  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  where  their  robes,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  assume  the  colour  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  As  in  old  age,  when 
the  natural  heat  decays,  the  hair  grows  gray, 
and  at  last  white ;  so  among  these  animals  the 
cuid  of  the  climate  may  produce  a  similar 
languishment  of  colour,  and  may  shut  up  those 
pores  that  conveyed  the  tincturing  fluids  to 
the  extremest  parts  of  the  body. 

However  this  may  be,  white  ravens  are 
often  shown  among  us,  which  I  have  heard 
some  say,  are  rendered  thus  by  art ;  and  this 
we  could  readily  suppose,  if  they  were  as  easily 
changed  in  their  colour,  as  they  are  altered  in 
their  habits  and  dispositions.  A  raven  may 
be  reclaimed  to  almost  every  purpose  to  which 
birds  can  be  converted.  He  may  be  trained 
up  for  fowling  like  a  hawk  ;  he  maybe  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel ;  he  may  be 
taught  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught 
to  sing  like  a  man.  I  have  heard  a  raven 
sing  the  Black  Joke  with  great  distinctness, 
truth,  and  humour. 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a  do. 
mestic,  he  has  many  qualities  that  render  him 
extremely  amusing.  Busy,  inquisitive,  and 
impudent,  he  goes  every  where  ;  affronts  and 
drives  off  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the 
poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous  in  cul- 

I'ious  than  these  biid:*,  and  on  obtaining  a  morsel,  rather 
than  eat  it  at  once,  usually  fly  olT  with  it  to  some  more 
secure  place. 

The  jackdaw  is  generally  distributed  in  England  and 
Scotland,  although  there  are  large  tracts,  the  outer  He. 
brides  for  example,  in  which  It  does  nol  occur.  It  is 
represented  as  inhabiting  most  parts  of  ilie  continent, 
but  has  not  been  found  in  America. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
II,  particularly  Corrus  bengalensis.  Taking  European 
Ibirds  only  into  consideration,  it  forms  the  transition  to 
the  magpie.— ^5ri«^e(f  from  Macgillivray'a  History  of 
BrUUh  Birds, 


tivating  the  good  will  of  the  cook-maid^  who 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  family.  But 
then,  with  the  amusing  qualities  of  a  favourite, 
he  often  also  has  the  vices  and  defects.  He  is 
a  glutton  by  nature,  and  a  thief  by  habit.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  petty  depredations 
on  the  pantry  or  the  larder  ;  he  soars  at  more 
magnificent  plunder ;  at  spoils  that  he  can 
neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy  ;  but  which,  like  a 
miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with  having  the  satis- 
faction of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplat- 
ing in  secret  A  piece  of  money,  a  tea-spoon, 
or  a  ring,  are  always  tempting  baits  to  his 
avarice  ;  these  ho  will  slily  seize  upon,  and,  if 
not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  state,  the  raven  is  an  active  and 
greedy  plunderer.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him  ;  whether  his  prey  be  living  or  long  dead 
it  is  all  the  same,  he  falls  to  with  a  voracious 
appetite ;  and,  when  he  has  gorged  himself,  flies 
to  acquaint  his  fellows,  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate of  the  spoil.  If  the  carcase  be  already 
in  the  possession  of  some  more  powerful  ani- 
mal, a  wolf,  a  fox,  or  a  dog,  the  raven  sits  at  a 
little  distance,  content  to  continue  an  humble 
spectator  till  they  have  done.  If  in  his  flights 
he  perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion,  and  his  scent 
is  so  exquisite  that  he  can  smell  it  at  a  vasi 
distance,  he  then  contents  himself  with  more 
unsavoury  food,  fruits,  insects,  and  the  acci- 
dental dessert  of  a  dunghill. 

This  bird  chiefly  builds  its  nests  in  trees, 
and  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
marked  with  small  brownish  spots.  They 
live  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  they 
frequent,  in  great  numbers,  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  cities,  where  they  are  useful  in 
devouring  those  carcases  that  would  otherwise 
putrefy  and  infect  the  air.  They  build  in 
high  trees  or  old  towers,  in  the  beginning  of 
March  with  us  in  England,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  as  the  spring  is  more  or  less  advanced 
for  the  season.  But  it  is  not  always  near 
towns  that  they  fix  their  retreats ;  they  often 
build  in  unfrequented  places,  and  drive  all 
other  birds  from  their  vicinity.  They  will 
not  permit  even  their  young  to  keep  in  the 
same  district,  but  drive  them  off  when  they 
are  sufficiently  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Isles,  avers,  that  there  are  three  little  islands 
among  the  number,  which  are  occupied  by  a 
pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  off  all  other 
birds  with  great  cries  and  impetuosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do 
in  picking  out  the  eyes  of  sheep  and  Umbs, 
when  tliey  find  them  sick  and  helpless,  a  vulgar 
respect  is  paid  them,  as  being  the  birds  that 
fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness.  This 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  as  the  Romans  themselves, 
who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it,  from 
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motives  of  fowr,  the  most  profound  veneration.' 
One  of  these  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  as  Ptiny  informs  us,  flew 
down  into  the  shop  of  a  tailor,  who  took  much 
delight  in  the  visits  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  taught  the  bird  several  tricks;  but  par- 
ticularly  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  the  whole  royal  family. 
The  tailor  was  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  those 
who  came  to  see  this  wonderful  raven,  till  an 
envious  neighbour,  displeased  at  the  tailor's 
success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived  the  tailor 
of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.  The  Romans, 
however,  took  the  poor  tailor's  part;  they 
punished  the  man  who  qfiered  the  injury,  and 
gave  the  raven  all  the  honours  of  a  magni- 
ticent  interment 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds ; 
and  the  raven  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
long-lived  of  the  number.  Hesiod  asserts, 
that  a  raven  will  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man ;  but  though  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  certain 
that  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  live 
near  a  hundred  years.  This  animal  seems 
possessed  of  those  qualities  that  generally  pro. 
duce  longevity,  a  good  appetite,  and  g^reat  ex- 
ercise. In  clear  weather,  the  ravens  fly  in 
pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a  deep  loud 
noise,  diderent  from  that  of  their  usual  croak- 
ing. 

The  carrion-crow  resembles  the  raven  in 
if  s  appetites,  its  laying,  and  manner  of  bring, 
ing  up  its  young.  It  only  diflers  in  being 
less  bold,  less  docile,  and  less  favoured  by 
mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a 
more  harmless  train,  that  have  no  carnivorous 
appetites,  but  only  feed  upon  insects  and  corn. 
The  Royston  (or  hooded)  crow  is  about  the 
rize  of  the  two  former.  The  breast,  belly, 
back,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  being  of  a 
pale  ash  colour;  the  head  and  wings  glossed 
over  with  a  fine  blue.  He  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage,  visiting  this  kingdom  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  He 
breeds,  however,  in  difl*erent  parts  of  the 
British  dominions;  and  his  nest  is  common 
enough  in  trees  in  Ii eland.  The  jackdaw 
is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  ash-coloured 


1  In  several  passages,  Siiakspeare  alludes  to  the  ominous 
character  of  tlie  raven. 

**  The  raren  1um84>If  it  hoarse 
That  croalcB  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
UtMlff  my  battlements.* 

Uaebeth,  Act  I.  Scene  ft. 

**It  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  oVr  the  faifected  house. 
Boding  to  all." 

OiMh,  Act  1  Scene  4. 

See  alvo  The  Tempest^  Act  i.  Scene  2. 


on  the  breast  and  belly.  He  is  not  above  the 
size  of  a  pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious. 
His  head  is  large  for  the  size  of  his  body, 
which,  as  has  been  remarked,  argues  him  in. 
genious  and  crafty.  He  builds  in  steeples 
old  castles,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or 
six  eggs  in  a  season.  The  Cornish  chough 
is  like  a  jackdaw,  but  bigger,  and  almost  the 
size  of  a  crow.  The  bill,  feet,  and  legs,  are 
long  like  those  of  a  jackdaw,  but  of  a  red 
colour;  and  the  plumage  is  black  all  over. 
It  frequents  rocks,  old  castles,  and  churches 
by  the  sea  side,  like  the  daw ;  and  with  the 
same  noisy  assiduity.  It  is  only  seen  along 
the  western  coasts  of  England.  These  are 
birds  very  similar  in  their  manners,  feeding 
on  grain  and  insects,  living  in  society,  and 
often  suffering  general  castigation  from  the 
flock  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builas  in  woods 
and  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very 
midst  of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and 
security.  In  these  it  establishes  a  kind  of 
legal  constitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are 
excluded  from  coming  to  live  among  them, 
and  none  sufiered  to  build  but  acknowledged 
natives  of  the  place.  I  have  often  amused 
myself  with  observing  their  plan  of  policy 
from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks 
upon  a  grove  where  they  have  made  a  colony 
in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the  commence, 
ment  of  spring,  the  rookery,  which  during 
the  continuance  of  winter  seemed  to  have 
been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five 
or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now 
begins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  busi. 
ness  is  fairly  commenced.  Where  these 
numbers  resided  during  the  winter  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  perhaps  in  the  trees  of  hedge- 
rows, to  be  nearer  their  food.  In  spring,  how- 
ever, they  cultivate  their  native  trees;  and, 
in  the  places  where  they  were  themselves 
hatched,  they  prepare  to  propagate  a  future 
progeny.* 


*  Country  people  suppose  that  wiien  rooks  return  from 
pasture  making  a  more  than  usual  noise  ^vith  their 
wings,  and  with  a  quick  flight,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain ;  and 
that,  if  part  of  them  stay  at  the  rookeiy,  and  sport  about 
the  trees,  making  their  cawing  note  in  a  softer  tone  than 
usua],  three  or  four  times  suceessively,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fine  weather. 

Rooks  appear  to  have  a  language  amongst  thi;mselves, 
which  is  understood  by  the  whole  community  ;  and  a 
peculiar  note  from  a  bird  set  to  watch  and  to  warn  them 
of  approaching  danger,  is  quite  suflicient  to  make  them 
take  flight,  and  always  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
from  which  the  danger  is  apprehended. 

•*  Their  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know. 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  louglu" 

As  the  rook  is  a  favourite,  I  am  always  sorry  tu  fee 
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They  keep  together  in  pairs;  and  when 
the  offices  of  courtship  are  over,  they  prepare 
for  making  their  nests  and  laying.  The  old 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  alroady  provided ; 

It  during  ft  hftrd  frost.  Instead  of  being  tbftt  active, 
happy  bird  wliich  he  appears  to  be  in  summer,  strut- 
ting  OTer  a  meadow,  and  either  flirting  with  his  mate, 
or  feeding  one  of  his  young  ones  who  has  had  strength 
enongh  to  follow  him,  and  who  receives  the  food  with 
fluttering  wings  and  tremulous  note,  he  Is  now,  oq  the 
contrary,  a  moping,  melancholy  bird,  appearing  to  avoid 
his  old  companions,  and  to  be  without  sufficient  energy 
even  to  seeic  for  food,  often  remaining  In  one  position 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  Is  one  trait  In  the  character  of  the  rook  which 
is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  that  bird,  and  which  does  him 
no  little  credit,— it  Is  the  distress  which  is  exhibited 
when  one  of  them  has  been  killed  or  wounded  by  a  gun 
while  they  have  been  feeding  in  a  field  or  flying  over  It. 
Instead  of  being  scared  away  by  the  report  of  the  gun, 
leaving  their  wounded  or  dead  companion  to  his  fate, 
they  show  the  greatest  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  him, 
uttering  cries  of  distress,  and  plainly  proving  that  they 
wish  to  render  him  assistance,  by  hovering  over  him, 
or  sometimes  making  a  dart  from  the  air  close  up  to 
him,  apparently  to  try  and  And  out  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  follow  tlicm, — 

**  While  rireUng  roond  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeleis  comrade  ttam  the  ground." 

If  he  Is  wounded,  and  can  flutter  along  the  ground, 
the  rooks  appear  to  animate  him  to  make  fresh  exer- 
tions by  Incessant  cries,  flying  a  little  distance  before 
him,  and  calling  to  him  to  follow  them.  I  have  seen 
one  of  my  labourers  pick  up  a  rook  so  wounded,  which 
lie  had  shot  at  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  up  as 
a  scare-crow  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and  while  the  poor 
wounded  bird  was  stiil  fluttering  In  his  hand,  I  have 
observed  one  of  his  companions  make  a  wheel  round  In 
the  air,  and  suddenly  dart  past  him  so  as  almost  to 
touch  him,  perhaps  with  a  last  hope  that  he  might  still 
afibfd  assistance  to  his  unfoitunate  mate  or  companion. 
Kven  when  the  dead  bird  has  been  hung,  itt  terrortJn^ 
to  a  stake  in  the  fiekl,  he  has  been  visited  by  some  of 
his  former  friends,  but,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  they  liave  generally  abandoned  that 
flf'ld  altogether. 

When  one  considers  the  Instinctive  care  with  which 
rooks  avoid  any  one  cariying  a  gun,  and  which  is  so 
evident,  that  I  have  often  hevd  country  people  remark 
that  they  can  smell  gunpowder,  one  can  more  justly 
estimate  the  force  of  their  love  or  friendship  in  thus 
continuing  to  hover  round  a  person,  who  has  just  de- 
stroyed one  of  their  companions  with  an  instrument,  the 
dangerous  nature  of  which  they  seem  fully  capable  of 
appreciating. 

That  it  is  the  instrurount,  and  not  the  man,  which 
they  avoid,  is  evident  from  their  folloiving  the  heels  of 
the  peaceable  ploughman  along  the  furrow,  sometimes 
taking  short  flights  after  him,  and  each  rook  showing 
some  degree  of  eagerness  to  be  nearest  the  ploughman, 
and  to  have  the  best  chance  of  being  the  first  to  pick  up 
the  newly  turned  up  worm,  or  the  grub  of  the  cock, 
chafer,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Rooks  are  not  easily  induced  to  forsake  the  trees  on 
which  they  have  been  bred,  and  which  they  frequently 
revisit  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  This  is  shown 
in  Hampton  Court  Park,  where  there  Is  an  extensive 
rookery  amongst  the  flne  lime-trees,  and  where  a  bar- 
barous  and  unnecessary  custom  prevails  of  shooting  the 
young  rooks.  As  many  as  a  hundred  doaen  of  them 
have  been  killed  in  one  season  and  yet  the  rooks  build 


tlie  nest  which  served  them  for  fears  before, 
with  a  little  trimming  and  dressing,  will 
serve  verj  well  again ;  the  difficulty  of  nest- 
ling lies  only  upon  the  young  ones,  who  have 


in  the  avenue,  though  there  Is  a  coiTespondiug  avenue 
close  by,  In  Bushy  Park,  which  they  never  frequent, 
notwithstanding  the  trees  are  equally  high  and  equaily 
secure.  I  never  hear  the  guns  go  ofl*  during  this  annual 
slaughter  without  execrating  the  practice,  and  pitying 
the  poor  rooks,  whose  melancholy  cries  may  l»e  heard  to 
a  great  distance,  and  some  of  whom  may  be  seen,  ex. 
hausted  by  their  fruitless  exertions,  sitting  melanchoij 
on  a  solitary  tree  waiting  till  the  spori  Is  over,  that  they 
may  return  and  see  whether  any  of  the  oflspring  which 
they  have  reared  with  so  much  care  and  anxiety  are 
left  to  them ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  call  for 
assistance  of  their  young  having  ceased,  they  are  aware 
of  their  £Ue,  and  are  sitting  in  mournful  contemplation 
of  their  loss.  This  may  appear  romantic,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true :  and  whoever,  like  myself,  has  ob- 
served the  habits  and  manners  of  the  rook,  and  wit- 
nessed their  attachment  to  each  other  and  to  their 
young, — and  is  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  tliey  have  tlie 
power  of  communication  by  means  of  a  language  iuiowii 
to  themselves,  and  are  endowed  with  a  knowledge  and 
foresight  most  extraordinaiT,  will  take  as  much  intere>i 
in  them  as  I  have  confessed  that  1  do. 

Some  farmers  have  a  very  mistaken  notion  that 
rooks  are  iqjarlous  to  them.  They  certainly  now  and 
then  feed  on  grain,  but  the  damage  they  may  do  In  this 
respect  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good 
they  do  in  destroying  the  giiibs  of  the  eockcfaafer  and 
beetles,  and  other  insects  which  are  Injurious  to  the 
farmer. 

Rooks  are  known  to  bury  aconis,  and  I  believe  waU 
nuts  also,  as  I  have  observed  them  taking  ripe  wahiuU 
from  a  tree  and  returning  to  it  before  they  could  have 
had  time  to  break  them  and  eat  the  contents.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  how  hard  the  shell  of  a  wahint  is,  it 
Is  not  easy  to  guess  how  the  rook  contrives  to  break  them. 
May  they  not,  by  first  burying  them,  soften  the  shells, 
and  after^vards  return  to  feed  upon  them  ? 

The  Reverend  W.  Bingicy,  an  amiable  naturalist, 
has  observed,  *<  that  as  soon  as  rooks  luive  finished  their 
nests,  and  before  they  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the 
hens,  who  receive  thefar  bounty  with  a  fondling,  tremu- 
lous voice  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blan- 
dishments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a 
helpless  sUte,  and  that  this  gallant  deportment  of  the 
male  is  continued  through  the  whole  season  of  ineuba- 
tlon." 

I  must,  however,  add  that  my  friends  the  rooks  are 
somewhat  given  to  thievhig,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if 
both  the  birds  left  the  nest  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  other  memlters  of  the  community  would  so<m  deprive 
them  of  those  sticks  which  they  had  collected  with  so 
much  trouble.  One  of  the  birds  is,  therefore,  always 
left  to  protect  their  property. 

Rooks  feed  on  various  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  worms. 
They  are  sad  depredators  on  my  cherry  trees,  attacking 
them  early  In  the  morning,  and  carrying  ofl*  great  quan- 
tities. They  will  also  eat  poUtoes  and  pears,  taking 
them  away  in  their  beaks.  The  grub  of  the  cockchafer, 
however,  seems  to  be  their  favourite  food,  and  their 
search  for  It,  especially  in  old  mossy  grass  fields,  may 
be  seen  by  the  litUe  tufts  of  moss  which  are  pulled  up 
by  them  and  scattered  about.  Their  power  of  discover, 
ing  this  caterpillar  by  the  scent  is  very  extraordinary. 
A  gentleman  once  showed  me  a  field  which  had  all  Uie 
.appearance  of  having  been  scorched,  as  if  by  a  buruiug 
sun  in  dry  hot  weather.  The  turf  peeled  from  tlie 
ground  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  turfing  s^ade,  and 
,  we  then  discovered  that  the  roots  of  the  grass  had  been 
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no  nost,  and  must  therefore  get  up  one  as 
well  as  they  can.  But  not  only  die  materials 
are  wanting,  but  also  the  place  in  which  to 
fix  it  Bvery  part  of  a  tree  will  not  do  for 
this  purpose,  as  some  branches  may  not  be 
sufficiently  forked ;  others  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently strong;   and  still  others  may  be  too 

eaten  away  by  the  larr»  of  the  eoekchafer,  whicii  were 
found  ill  countless  numbers  at  Tarious  depths  in  the  toil. 
This  field  was  Tisited  by  a  great  quantity  of  rooks,  though 
there  was  no  rookery  within  many  miles  of  tlie  neiglu 
bourhood,  who  turned  up  and  appeared  tu  devour  the 
grubs  with  great  satisfaction. 

Rooks  are  fond  of  company,  the  jackdaw  and  even 
tJie  starling  being  allowed  to  associate  witli  them,  and  a 
mutual  good  understariding  seems  to  exist  amongst  them. 
Even  the  sparrow  is  «ometimcs  allowed  to  build  its  nest 
under  the  protection  of  that  of  a  rook. 

Wilson,  in  his  Ameriran  Ornithology,  says  that 
crows  have  been  employed  to  catch  crows  by  the  follow- 
ing  stratagem : — A  live  crow  is  pinned  by  the  wings 
down  to  the  ground  on  his  back,  by  means  of  two  sharp 
forked  sticks.  Thus  situated,  his  cries  are  loud  and 
incessant,  particularly  if  any  other  crows  are  within 
view.  These  sweeping  down  about  him,  ara  instantly 
grappled  aiid  held  &st  by  the  prostrate  prisoner,  with 
tiae  same  instinctive  impulse  tliat  urges  a  drowning  per- 
son to  grasp  at  every  thing  within  his  reaclu  The 
game  being  disengaged  from  his  clutches,  the  bcap  is 
•gain  ready  for  another  experiment;  and  by  pinning 
down  each  captive  successively,  as  soon  as  taken,  in  a 
short  time  you  will  probably  have  a  large  flock  scream- 
ing above  you,  in  concert  with  the  outrageous  prlsooers 
below.* 

The  same  author  mentions  an  agreeable  instance  of 
attachment  in  a  crow.  "  A  gentleman,  who  resided  on 
the^  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Easton,  had  raised 
(reared)  a  crow,  with  whoie  tricks  and  society  he  used 
frequently  to  amuse  himself.  This  crow  lived  long  in 
the  family,  hut  at  length  disappeared,  having,  as  was 
then  supposed,  been  shot  by  tome  vagrant  gunner,  or 
destroyed  by  accident.  About  eleven  months  after  this, 
as  the  gentleman,  one  morning,  in  company  with 
several  others,  was  standing  on  the  river  shore,  a  num- 
ber of  crows  happening  to  pass  by,  one  of  them  left  the 
flock,  and  flying  directly  towards  the  company,  alighted 
on  the  gentleman's  shoulder,  and  began  tu  gabble  away 
with  great  volubility,  as  one  long  absent  friend  naturally 
enough  does  on  meeting  with  anotlier.  Recovering  from 
his  surprise,  the  gentleman  instantly  recognised  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  en'deavoured,  by  several  civil,  but  aly 
maiioeuvresy  to  lay  hold  of  him:  but  the  crow,  not  alto, 
gether  relishing  quite  so  much  familiarity,  having  now 
bad  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  liberty,  cautiously  eluded  all 
his  attempts  ;  and  suddenly  glancing  his  eye  on  his  dis- 
tant companions,  mounted  in  the  air  after  them,  soon 
overtook  and  mingled  with  them,  and  was  never  after, 
wards  seen  to  return." 

The  rook  seems  to  be  even  more  unpopular  in  America 
than  he  is  in  this  country.  Mr  Wilson  says,  that  he  is 
there  branded  as  a  thief  and  a  plunderer ;  a  kind  of 
bUck..Cpatcd  vagabond,  who  hovers  over  the  fields  of  the 
industrious,  fattening  on  their  lal)ours,  and,  by  his  vo. 
racity,  often  blasting  tlieir  expectations.  Hated  as  he 
ii  by  the  farmer,  watclied  arid  persecuted  by  almost 
every  l>earer  of  a  gun,  who  all  triumph  in  his  dustruc> 
tioii,  had  not  heaven  bestowed  on  him  intelligence  and 
sagacity,  far  beyond  what  is  common  in  other  birds, 
th«re  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  wiiole  tribe  would 
lofiv  ago  have  ceased  to  exist. 

♦  This  methAd  of  mtching  rrows  K  I  bfhi»rp,  TTin-ilwid  !n 
■nme  paru  of  Enghind  to  catch  jays,  who  make  a  mtMt  violent 
outrry  wli(*n  p'mncd  to  the  frounil. 


much  exposed  to  the  rockin^s  of  the  wind. 
The  male  and  female  upon  this  occasion  are, 
for  some  days,  seen  examining  all  the  trees 
of  the  grove  very  attentively ;  and  when  they 
hare  fixed  upon  a  branch  that  seems  fit  for 
their  purpose,  they  continue  to  sit  upon  and 
observe  it  very  sedulously  for  two  or  three 

The  average  number  of  rooks'  nests,  during  the  la«t 
four  yean,  in  the  avenue  of  Hampton  Court  Park,  has 
been  about  760.  Allowing  three  young  birds  and  a 
pair  of  old  ones  to  each  nest,  the  number  would  amount 
to  3750.  They  are  very  particular  that  none  of  their 
society  build  away  from  the  usual  line  of  trees.  A  pair 
of  rooks  did  so  this  spring,  and  when  their  nest  was 
nearly  finished,  at  least  fifty  others  came  and  demolished 
It  in  a  few  minutes.  Rooks  may  be  seen  teaching  their 
young  to  fly  as  soon  as  they  leave  th(  nest,  advancing  a 
little  way  before,  and  calling  upon  them  to  follow.  These 
short  flights  are  incessantly  repeated,  till  the  young  ones 
have  acquired  sufllcient  strength  and  skill  to  follow  the 
old  birds. 

Rooks  sometimes  clioose  odd  places  to  Imild  in,  and 
where  we  sliould  have  hardly  expected  to  find  the  not 
of  a  bird  of  such  soitial  habiU.  Dr  Mitchell  says  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  pair  of  rooks  built  their  nest  between  the 
wings  of  the  dragon  of  Bow  Church  in  London.  They 
remained  there  till  tlie  steeple  required  repairs.  lie 
adds,  that  the  same  or  another  pair  have  this  spring 
built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  a  large  plane  tree  in  Wood 
Street,  close  to  Cheapslde.  Last  season  a  hawk  built 
its  nest  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  and  a  similar  o<*- 
currence  took  piaco  about  furty  years  ago.  Another  of 
the  falcon  tribe  had  its  nest,  a  few  years  ago,  in  tlie  top 
of  the  steeple  of  Spitalfields  Ciiurch. 

Colonel  Montague  mentions  an  instance  of  great 
sagacity  in  ciows.  He  observed  two  of  tliem  by  the 
sea-shore,  busy  in  removing  small  fish  beyond  the  flux 
of  the  flowing  tide,  and  depositing  tlicm  just  above  high, 
water  mark,  under  the  broken  rocks,  after  having  satis, 
fied  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Mr  Hone,  in  his  "  Every  Day  Book,"  has  intro. 
duced  an  agreeable  anecdote  respecting  a  rookery  o:i 
some  high  trees  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Cuurt,  in 
Doctor's  Commons.  "Some  years  ago  there  were 
several  large  elm  trees  in  the  college  garden  behind  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  iii  Doctor's  Commons,  in  which  a 
number  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode,  forming,  in 
appearance,  a  sort  of  convocation  of  aerial  ecclesiastics. 
A  young  gentleman,  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was 
their  close  neighbour,  frequently  entertained  himself 
with  thinning  this  covey  of  black  game,  by  means  of  a 
cross.bow.  On  the  opposite  side  lived  a  curious  old 
civilian,  who  observing  from  his  study  that  the  rooks 
often  dropped  senseless  from  their  perch,  or,  as  it  may 
be  said,  witliout  using  a  figure,  hopped  (he  twig^  making 
no  sign,  nor  any  sign  behig  made  to  bis  vision  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  dis. 
cover  the  cause.  It  was  probably  during  a  profitless 
time  of  peace,  and  the  doctor  having  plenty  of  leisure, 
weighed  the  matter  over  and  over,  till  he  was  at  length 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  omithologichl 
discovery,  that  its  promulgation  would  give  wings  to  Iiis 
fame,  and  that  ho  was  fated  by  means  of  these  rooks  to 
say- 

Volito  virus  per  ora  virum. 

His  goose-quill  and  foolscap  were  quickly  in  requi- 
sition, and  he  actually  wrote  a  treatise,  sUting  circum- 
stantially what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  in  conclusion, 
giving  it  as  Uie  settled  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  rooks 
were  subject  to  tlie  faUing  stcknettt  '—Jeat^s  Glean- 
ingt,  Vol.  T. 
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days  longer.  The  place  being  thus  deter- 
mined  upon,  they  begin  to  gather  the  materi- 
als  for  their  nest;  such  as  sticks  and  fibrous 
roots,  which  they  regularly  dispose  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  But  here  a  new 
and  unexpected  obstacle  arises.  It  often 
happens  that  the  young  couple  have  made 
choice  of  a  place  too  near  the  mansion  of  an 
older  pair,  who  do  not  choose  to  be  incom- 
moded by  such  troublesome  neighbours.  A 
quarrel  therefore  instantly  ensues,  in  which 
the  old  ones  are  always  victorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  ob- 
liged again  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  de- 
liberating, examining  and  choosing;  and 
having  taken  care  to  keep  their  due  distance, 
the  nest  begins-  again,  and  their  industry 
deserves  commendation.  But  their  alacrity 
is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning ;  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  bringing  the  materials  ot  their 
nest  from  distant  places ;  and  they  very  easily 
perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  nearer 
home,  with  less  honesty,  indeed,  but  some 
degree  of  address.  Away  they  go,  therefore, 
to  pilfer,  as  fast  as  they  can ;  and  whenever 
(hey  see  a  nest  unguarded,  they  take  care  to 
rob  it  of  the  very  choicest  sticks  of  which  it 
is  composed.  But  these  thefts  never  go  un- 
punished ;  and  probably  upon  complaint  being 
made  there  is  a  general  punishment  inflicted. 
1  have  seen  eight  or  ten  rooks  come  upon 
such  occasions,  and,  setting  upon  the  new 
nest  of  the  young  couple  all  at  once,  tear  it 
in  pieces  in  a  moment. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find 
the  necessity  of  going  more  regularly  and 
honestly  to  work.  While  one  flies  to  fetch 
the  materials,  the  other  sits  upon  the  tree  to 
guard  it ;  and  thus  in  the  space  of  three  or 
four  days,  with  a  skirmish  now  and  then  be- 
tween,  the  pair  have  fitted  up  a  commodious 
nest,  composed  of  sticks  without,  and  of  fibrous 
roots  and  long  grass  within.  From  the  instant 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  all  hostilities  are  at 
an  end;  not  one  of  the  whole  grove,  that  a 
little  before  treated  her  so  rudely,  will  now 
venture  to  molest  her ;  so  that  she  brings  forth 
her  brood  with  patient  tranquillity.  Such  is 
the  severity  with  which  even  native  rooks  are 
treated  by  each  other ;  but  if  a  foreign  rook 
should  attempt  to  make  himself  a  denizen  of 
their  society,  he  would  meet  with  no  favour; 
the  whole  grove  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms 
against  him,  and  expel  him  without  mercy. 

In  some  countries  these  birds  are  considered 
as  a  benefit,  in  others  as  a  nuisance :  their 
chief  food  is  the  worm  of  the  door-beetle,  and 
corn ;  thus  they  may  be  said  to  do  as  much 
service  by  destroying  that  noxioui  insect,  as 
they  do  injury  by  consuming  tho  produce  of 
the  husbandman's  industry. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kind,  some  foreign 


sorts  might  be  added :  I  will  take  notice  only 
of  one,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  size  and 
fashion  of  its  bill,  must  not  be  passed  in 
silence.*  This  is  the  Calao,  or  horned  Indian 
raven,  which  exceeds  the  common  raven  in 
size,  and  habits  of  depredation.  But  what 
he  differs  in  from  ail  other  birds  is  the  beak, 
which  by  its  length  and  curvature  at  the  end, 
appears  designed  for  rapine ;  but  then  it  has 
a  kind  of  horn  standing  out  from  the  top, 
which  looks  somewhat  like  a  second  bill,  and 
gives  this  bird,  otherwise  fierce  and  ugly,  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  The  horn  springs 
out  of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk ;  so  that 
near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not 
unlike  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  more 
crooked  at  the  tip.  Were  the  body  of  the 
bird  answerable  in  size  to  the  head,  the  calao 
would  exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or 
the  eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  body  being  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a  hen.  Yet  even  here  there  are 
varieties ;  for  in  such  of  those  birds  as  come 
from  different  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  pro. 
portionable  to  the  beak ;  in  such  as  come  from 
the  Molucca  islands,  the  beak  bears  no  pro- 
portion  to  tlie  body.  Of  what  use  this  extra- 
ordinary excrescence  is  to  the  bird,  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind, 
upon  carrion,  and  seldom  has  a  living  enemy 
to  cope  with.  Nature  seems  to  sport  in  the 
production  of  many  animals,  as  if  she  were 
willing  to  exhibit  instances  as  well  of  variety 
as  economy  in  their  formation. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  MAGPIE,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Therb  are  such  a  variety  of  birds  that  may 
be  distributed  under  this  head,  that  we  must 
not  expect  very  precise  ideas  of  any.  To 
have  a  straight  strong  bill,  legs  formed  for 
hopping,  a  body  of  about  the  size  of  a  ma«j- 
pie,  and  party-coloured  plumage,  are  the  only 
marks  by  which  I  must  be  contented  to  dis- 
tinguish this  numerous  fantastic  tribe,  that  add 
to  the  beauty,  though  not  to  the  harmony,  of 
our  landscapes.  In  fact,  their  chattering  e^ery 
where  disturbs  the  melody  of  the  lesser  warb- 
lers; and  their  noisy  courtship  not  a  little  damps 
the  song  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingrale. 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  in 
our  woods  compared  to  those  in  the  neighbour. 

>  There  are  also  the  Fish  Crov,  which  livef  on  dead 
fish  and  other  garbage  by  the  river  and  tea  shore,  aiid 
Claryi  Crow,  whirh  resembles  somewhat  the  jackdaw, 
both  described  by  Wilson  in  his  Orsithologj. 
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hood  of  the  line.  There  ihty  not  oii'j^  puint 
the  scene  with  the  beauty  and  the  varit;ty  of 
their  plumage,  but  stun  the  ear  with  their  vo- 
ciferation. In  those  luxurious  forests,  the 
singing-birds  are  scarcely  ever  heard,  but  a 
hundred  varieties  of  the  pie,  the  jay,  the  rol- 
ler, the  chatterer,  and  the  toucan,  are  contin- 
ually  in  motion,  and  with  their  illusive  mock- 
eries disturb  or  divert  the  spectator,  as  he  liap- 
pens  to  be  disposed. 

The  Magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with 
us,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description. 


Indeed,  were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in  com- 
petition. Its  black,  its  white,  its  green,  and 
purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  combination 
of  the  glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any 
that  adorn  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  But  it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  beau  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfections  : 
vain,  restless,  loud,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  an 
unwelcome  intruder  every  where  ;  and  never 
misses  an  opportunity,  when  it  tinds  one,  of 
doing  mischief. 

The  magpie  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  butcher-bird  in  its  bill,  which  has  a  sharp 
process  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well 
as  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  the  form 
of  the  tail ;  each  feather  shortening  from  the 
two  middlemost.  But  it  agrees  still  more  in 
its  food,  living  not  only  upon  worms  and  in- 
sects, but  also  upon  small  birds  when  they 
can  be  seized.  A  wounded  lark,  or  a  young 
chicken  separated  from  the  hen,  arc  sure  plun- 
der ;  and  the  magpie  will  even  sometimes  set 
upon  and  strike  a  blackbird. 

The  same  insolence  prompts  it  to  tease  the 
largest  animals,  when  its  insults  can  be  offered 
with  security.  They  often  are  seen  perched 
upon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  pecking  up 
the  insects  to  be  found  there,  chattering,  and 
tormenting  the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time, 
and  stretching  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if 
the  beast  turns  its  head  backward  to  repre- 
hend him.  They  seek  out  also  the  nests  of 
birds  :  and,  if  tbe  parent  escapes,  the  eggs 
make  up  for  the  deficiency:  the  thrush  and 
the  blackbird  are  but  too  frequently  robbed  by 
this  assassin,  and  thisy  in  some  measure ,  causes 
their  scarcity. 
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No  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  bird ; 
it  shares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with 
rooks  in  their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in 
birds'  eggs  :  but  it  seems  possessed  of  a  pro- 
vidence seldom  usual  with  gluttons;  for  when 
it  is  satisfied  for  tbe  present,  it  lays  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  feast  for  another  occasion.  It 
will  even  in  a  tame  state  hide  its  food  when  it 
has  done  eating,  and  after  a  time  return  to  the 
secret  hoard  with  renewed  appetite  and  voci- 
feration. 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a  degree  of  in- 
stinct unusual  to  other  birds.  Its  nest  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
composed,  than  for  the  place  tbe  magpie  takes 
to  build  it  in.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
conspicuous  enough,  either  in  the  middle  of 
some  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  top  of  some 
high  tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always 
found  difficult  of  access ;  for  the  tree  pitched 
upon  usually  grows  in  some  thick  hedge-row 
fenced  by  brambles  at  the  root ;  or  sometimes 
one  of  tlie  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  place  is  thus  chosen  as 
inaccessible  as  possible  to  men,  the  next  cart* 
is  to  fence  the  nest  above  so  as  to  defend  it 
from  all  the  various  enemies  of  air.  The  kite, 
the  crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk,  are  to  be 
guarded  against;  as  their  nests  have  been 
sometimes  plundered  by  the  magpie,  so  it  is 
reasonably  feared  that  they  will  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the 
magpie's  nest  is  built  with  surprising  labour 
and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  haw- 
thorn branches,  the  thorns  sticking  outward, 
but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  in- 
sertions. Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  wool,  and  long  grass,  and  then  nicely 
plastered  all  round  with  mud  and  clav.  The 
body  of  the  nest  being  thus  made  nrm  and 
commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the 
canopy  which  is  to  defend  it  above.  Tliis  is 
composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns,  wove  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  all  entrance  ex- 
cept at  the  door,  which  is  just  large  enough  to 
permit  egress  and  regress  to  the  owners.  In 
this  fortress  the  male  and  female  hatch  and 
bring  up  their  brood  with  security,  sheltered 
from  all  attacks  but  those  of  th^  climbing 
school-boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody 
hands  too  dear  a  price  for  the  eggs  or  the 
young  ones.  The  magpie  lays  six  or  seven  eggs, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domestic  state,  presen'cs 
its  natural  character  with  strict  propriety. 
The  same  noisy  mischievous  habits  attend  it 
to  the  cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ;  and 
being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  also  a  more  do- 
cile bird  than  any  other  taken  into  keeping. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  it  to  speak 
have  a  foolish  custom  of  cutting  its  tongue, 
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which  only  puts  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  with- 
out improving  its  speech  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Its  speaking  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
tinct; but  its  sounds  are  too  thin  and  sharp  to 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice, 
which  the  hoarse  raven  and  parrot  can  coun- 
terfeit more  exactly. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  jay,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
birds.     The  forehead  is  white,  streaked  with 


black  ;  the  head  is  coveted  with  very  long 
feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a  crest  at 
pleasure  ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple,  dashed  with  gray  ; 
the  wings  are  most  beautifully  barred  with  a 
lovely  blue,  black,  and  white  ;  the  tail  is 
black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale  brown.  Like 
the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will  kill 
small  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile.* 


'  The  Jayt  differ  from  tlie  pies  principally  in  the  bill, 
virhich  is  more  heoketl,  and  in  having  some  long  loose 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  are  erected 
when  the  birds  are  excited;  the  tail,  moreorer,  in  these 
birds,  is  longer  and  more  graduated.  They  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  omnirorous,  IiTing  in  general  in  the  woods, 
but  occasionally  resorting  to  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  to  both  df  which  they  are  injurious  and  destnic. 
tive,  as  well  by  what  they  eat  at  the  time,  as  by  what 
they  carry  off  to  increase  their  hidden  stores.  In  sum- 
mer they  live  in  pairs,  but  in  the  opposite  season  assem- 
ble in  small  grou|>s.  They  advance  on  the  ground  al. 
ways  by  leaps,  and  seldom  or  never  walk.  In  disposi- 
tion they  are  very  irascible,  petulant,  and  inquisitive, 
and  take  their  scientific  generic*  name,  ^rm/wf,  from 
their  constant  loquacity.  The  nest  is  built  in  trees,  ge- 
nerally at  about  half-way  from  the  bottom,  of  sticks,  in- 
terlaced together  on  the  outside,  cased  within  with  mud, 
and  lined  with  dry  grass  and  fibres:  the  entrance  to  it  is 
at  the  side.  The  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  brown 
and  gray,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

The- common  jay  does  not  seem  to  bo  veiy  generally 
or  exclusively  located,  and  is  partially  migratory  from 
the  west  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  south-east, 
as  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  also 
Kgypt,  Syria,  &c.  Though  many  are  thus  said  to  mi. 
grate,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  some  continue  in  our 
oirn  country  and  in  France  the  whole  year. 

The  Red'BUUd  Jay  is  a  very  splendid  bird.  The 
bill  and  feet  are  red;  the  neck  and  breast  are  black;  the 
crown  of  the  head  dotted  black  and  white ;  body,  above 
and  beneath,  ashen;  of  the  tail  feathers,  the  two  interme- 
diate are  much  the  longest,  and  the  lateral  feathers  are 
graduated ;  they  are  blue,  tipt  with  white,  and  a  black 
bar  between  that  colour  and  the  blue.  Inhabits  China,  ' 
ani  is  frequently  rendered  very  tame  and  amusing.     Of 


The  Chatterer  also,  which  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  may  be  placed  in  this  rank ;  and  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  former.  It  is  varie- 
gated  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  colours;  red, 

the  Btue  Jay,  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  (Sue 
PUte  XV.  fig.  8.)  Wilson  has  given  the  following  inter- 
esting account. 

"  The  blue  jay  is  an  almost  universal  inhabitant  of  the 
woods,  frequenting  tlie  thickest  settlements  as  well  as 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling  voice 
often  alarms  the  deer,  to  the  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication of  Uie  hunter, — one  of  whom  informed  me  that 
he  made  it  a  point,  in  summer,  to  kill  every  jay  he 
could  meet  with.  In  the  charming  season  of  spring, 
when  every  thicket  pours  forth  harmony,  the  part  per. 
formed  by  the  jay  always  catches  the  ear.  He  appears 
to  be  among  his  fellow  musicians  what  tlie  trumpeter  is 
in  a  band,  some  of  his  notes  having  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  tones  of  that  instrument  These  he 
has  the  faculty  of  changing  through  a  great  variety  of 
modulations,  according  to  the  particular  humour  be  hap- 
pens to  be  in.  When  disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is 
scarce  a  bird  whose  peculiarities  of  song  he  caimot  tune 
-his  notes  to.  When  engaged  in  the  blandishments  of 
love,  they  resemble  the  soft  cliatterings  of  a  duck,  and, 
while  he  nestles  among  the  thick  branches  of  the  cedar, 
are  scarce  heard  at  a  few  paces  distance:  but  he  no  sooner 
discovers  your  approach  than  he  sets  up  a  vehement 
outcry,  flying  o0*,  and  screaming  witli  all  his  might,  as 
if  he  called  the  whole  feathered  tribe  of  the  neight>our- 
hood  to  witness  some  outrageous  usage  he  had  received. 
When  he  hops  undisturbed  among  the  high  branches  of 
the  oak  and  hickory,  they  become  soft  and  musical;  and 
his  calls  for  the  female  a  stranger  would  mistake  for  tlie 
repeated  screakings  of  an  ungreased  wheel-barrow.  All 
tliese  he  accompanies  with  various  nods,  and  jerks,  and 
other  gesticulations,  for  which  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  are 
so  remarkable,  that,  with  some  other  peculiarities,  they 
might  have  very  well  justified  the  great  Swedish  natu. 
ralist  io  forming  theni  iuto  a  separate  genus  by  them- 
selves. 

''  The  blue  jay  builds  a  large  nest,  frequently  in  the 
cedar,  sometimes  on  an  apple-tree,  lines  it  with  dry  fib- 
rous roots,  and  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dull  olive,  spotted 
with  brown.  The  male  is  particularly  careful  of  not 
being  heard  near  the  placo,  making  his  visits  as  silently 
and  secretly  as  possible.  H  is  favourite  food  is  chestnuts, 
acorns,  and  Indian  corn.  He  occasionally  feeds  on 
bugs  and  caterpillars,  and  sometimes  pays  a  plundering 
visit  to  the  orchard,  cherry  rows,  and  potato  patch ;  and 
has  been  known,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  venture  into  the 
bani,  through  openings  between  the  weather  boards.  In 
these  cases  ho  is  extremely  active  and  silent,  and,  if  sur- 
prised in  the  act,  makes  his  escape  with  precipitation, 
but  without  noise,  as  if  conscious  of  his  criminality. 

**  Of  all  birds  he  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  tlie  owl. 
No  sooner  has  ho  discovered  the  retreat  of  one  of  these, 
than  he  summons  tlie  whole  feathered  fraternity  to  his 
assistance,  who  surround  the  glimmering  wUtaire,  and 
attack  him  from  all  sides,  raising  such  a  sliout  as  may 
be  heard,  in  a  still  day,  more  tlian  half  a  mile  oti. 
When,  in  my  hunting  excursions,  I  have  passed  ncai 
this  scene  of  tumult,  1  iiave  imagined  to  myself  that  1 
heard  the  insulting  party  venting  their  respectiv<» 
charges  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  Billingsgate  moii;  thi) 
owl,  meanwhile,  returning  every  compliment  with  » 
bntad  oggling  stare.  The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  owl  at  length,  forced  to  betake  himaelf  to  flight, 
is  followed  by  his  whole  train  of  persecutors,  until  driven 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction. 

**  But  the  blue  jay  himself  is  not  guiltless  of  similar 
depredations  with  the  owl,  and  becomes  in  his  turn  th: 
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shcolouf)  chestnut,  and  yellow ;  but  wliat 
distingubhes  it  from  ail  other  birds,  are  the 
horny  appendages  from  the  tips  of  seven  of 
the  lesser  quilt  feathers,  which  stand  bare  of 
beards,  and  have  the  colour  and  gloss  of  the 
best  red  sealing  wax. 

The  Roller  is  not  less  beautiful  than  any  of 
(he  former.  (For  Noisy  Roller,  see  Plate  XV. 
tig.  11  ;  for  Green  Roller,  see  Plate  XV  JI. 
fig.  5.)  The  breast  and  belly  are  blue  ;  the 
head  green  ;  and  the  wings  variegated  with 
blue,  black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  others  by  a  sort  of  naked 
tubercles  or  warts  near  the  eyes,  which  still 
farther  contribute  to  increase  its  beauty. 

To  this  class  may  be  added  a  numerous  list 
from  all  the  tropical  forests  of  the  east  and 
west ;  where  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  dis- 
cordant voices  and  brilliant  plumage.  I  will 
fix  only  upon  one,  which  is  the  most  singu. 
lar  of  all  the  feathered  creation.  This  is  the 
Toucan 9  a  bird  of  the  pie  kind,  whose  bill 


very  tyrant  he  detested,  when  he  sneaks  tliroiigh  the 
wtwd;,  as  he  frequently  does,  and  among  the  thickets 
and  hedge-rows,  plundering  every  nest  he  ran  find  of  its 
eggs,  tearing  up  the  callow  young  by  piecemeal,  and 
spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him.  Tlie  cries  of  the 
distressed  parents  soon  bring  together  a  number  of  in. 
terested  spectators  (for  birds  in  such  circumstances  seem 
truly  to  sympathise  with  each  other,)  and  lie  is  sometimes 
attacked  with  such  spirit  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  a  speedy  rttreat. 

"  He  will  somotimes  assault  small  birds,  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  and  devouring  them ;  an  instance  of 
which  I  myself  once  witnessed,  over  a  piece  of  woods 
near  the  borders  of  Schuylkill;  wliere  I  saw  him  en- 
i;aged  for  more  then  five  minutes  pursuing  what  I  took 
to  be  a  species  of  motacilla  (m.  tnaculota,  yellow  rump,) 
wheeling,  darting,  and  doubling  in  the  air,  and,  at  last, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  got  disappointed  in  the  escape 
of  his  intended  prey.  In  times  of  great  extremity, 
when  his  hoard  or  magazine  is  frozen  up,  buried  in  snow, 
or  perhape  exhausted,  he  becomes  very  voracious,  and 
will  make  a  meal  of  whatever  carrion  or  other  animal 
substance  comes  in  the  way,  and  has  been  found  regal- 
ing himself  on  tlie  bowels  of  a  robin  {iurdus  migratoriut) 
in  less  than  five  minutes  after  it  was  shot. 

**  There  are,  howerer,  individual  exceptions  to  this 
general  character  for  plunder  and  outrage,  a  proneness 
fur  which  is  probably  often  occasioned  by  the  wants  and 
irritations  of  necessity.  A  blue  jay,  which  I  have  kept 
for  some  time,  and  with  which  I  am  on  terms  of  famili- 
arity, is  In  reality  a  very  notable  example  of  mildness  of 
disposition  and  sociability  of  manners.  An  accident  in 
the  woods  first  put  me  fai  possession  of  this  bird,  while 
fo  full  plumage,  and  In  high  health  and  spirits;  I  carried 
him  boine  with  me,  and  put  iiim  into  a  cage  already  oc- 


is  nearly  as  large  as  the  rest  of  its  whole 
body.» 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  tliere  are  four 
or  five  varieties.  I  will  only  describe  the 
red-beaked  toucan ;  and  as  the  figure  of  this 
bird  makes  the  principal  part  of  its  history,  I 

cupied  by  a  goklen-winged  woodpecker  (jdcut  aurahu,) 
wlusre  he  was  saluted  with  such  rudeness,  and  received 
such  a  drubbing  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  entering 
his  premise!*,  that,  to  save  his  life,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
him  out  again.  1  Llien  put  him  in4o  another  cage,  where 
the  only  tenant  was  a  female  oHoIut  tpuritu  (bastard 
baltimore.)  She  also  put  ou  airs  of  alarm,  as  if  she  con- 
sidered herself  endangered  and  insulted  by  the  intrusion; 
the  jay,  meanwhile,  sat  mute  and  motionless  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  either  dubious  of  his  own  situation, 
or  willing  to  allow  time  for  the  fears  of  his  neighbour  to 
subside.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes,  after  displaying 
various  threatening  gestures  (liku  some  of  those  Indians 
we  read  of  in  their  first  interviews  with  tlie  whites,)  she 
began  to  make  her  approaches,  but  with  great  circum- 
spection, and  readiness  lor  retreat.  Seeing,  however, 
the  jay  begin  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  broken  chest- 
nuts, in  an  humble  and  peaceable  way,  she  also  descended, 
and  began  to  do  tlie  same;  but,  at  the  slightest  motion 
of  her  new  guest,  wheeled  round  and  put  herself  on  the 
defensive.  All  this  ceremonious  jealousy  vanished  before 
evening;  and  they  now  roost  together,  feed,  and  play 
togetlier,  in  perfect  haimony  and  good  humour.  Wheii 
the  jay  goes  to  drink,  his  mess-mate  very  impudently 
jumps  into  the  saucer  to  wash  lierself,  thro\>ing  the  water 
in  showers  over  her  companion,  who  bears  it  all  pa- 
tiently ;  venturing  now  and  then  to  take  a  sip  between 
every  splash,  without  betraying  the  smallest  token  of 
irritation.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  his  little  fellow-prlsoner,  allowing  her  to  pick  (which 
she  does  very  gently)  about  his  whiskers,  and  to  clean  his 
claws  from  the  minute  fragments  of  chestnuts  which 
happen  to  adhere  to  them.  Tliis  attachment  on  the  one 
part,  and  mild  condescension  on  the  other,  may,  perhaps, 
be  partly  the  effect  of  mutual  misfortunes,  which  are 
found  not  only  to  knit  mankind,  but  many  species  of  in- 
ferior animals,  more  closely  together:  and  shows  that 
the  disposition  of  the  blue  jay  may  be  humanized,  and 
rendered  susceptible  of  afiectionate  impressions,  even  for 
those  birds  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  a  meal  of. 

"  He  is  not  only  bold  and  vociferous,  but  possesses  a 
considerable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  seems  to  ei\joy  great 
satisfaction  in  mocking  and  teasing  other  birds,  particu* 
larly  tlie  iillle  hawk  (/.  SparveritUf)  imitating  his  cry 
wherever  he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if  caught : 
this  soon  brings  a  number  of  his  own  tribe  around  him, 
who  all  join  in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  hawk,  and 
feigning  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorely  wounded,  and  already 
under  tlie  clutches  of  its  devourer  ;  while  others  lie  con- 
cealed in  bushes,  ready  to  second  their  associates  in  the 
attack.  But  tliis  ludicrous  farce  often  teiminates  tragi- 
cally. The  hawk,  singling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent 
and  provoking,  sweeps  upon  him  in  the  unguarded 
moment,  and  oflers  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and 
resentment.  In  ah  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  h\\  their 
bufl'oonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  incessant  screams  pro- 
claim their  disaster." 

1  The  enormous  beak  Is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  tliat 
the  toucan  Is  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  extraordinary 
provision  of  nature,  and  rendered  incapable  of  tliose  actire 
movements  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  feathered 
race.  If  the  beak,  indeed,  were  constructed  in  that  solid 
manner  which  xve  ordinarily  observe  in  birds  of  prey,  and 
in  those  who  live  upon  hard  substances,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  so  considerable  an  appendage  weighing 
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will  follow  Edwards  through  all  ihe  minutiae 
of  its  singular  conformation.  It  is  about  the 
size  of,  and  shaped  like,  a  jackdaw,  with  a 
large  head  to  support  its  monstrous  bill ;  this 
bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point, 
is  six  inches  and  a  half ;  and  its  breadth,  in 
the  thickest  part,  is  a  little  more  than  two. 
Its  thickness  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and 
a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a  little  rounded  along  the 
top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  under  side  being 
round  also  ;  the  whole  of  the  bill  is  extremely 
slight,  and  a  little .  thicker  than  parchment 
The  upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except 
on  each  side,  which  is  of  a  tine  scarlet  colour ; 
as  is  also  the  lower  chap,  except  at  the  base, 
which  is  purple.     Between  the  head  and  the 


down  the  unfortunate  bird's  heftd,  and  unfitting  it  for  up- 
>^'ard  flight,  or  even  for  ordinaiy  vis{on«  excepting  in  one 
direction.  In  that  case  the  toucani  must  have  been 
doomed  to  a  grovelling  life  upon  the  earth,  perpetually 
striving  to  use  its  brilliant  wings,  and  longing  to  searrh 
for  food  amongst  the  high  branches  of  fruit-bearing  trees, 
— but  striving  and  longing  in  vain.  This  would  not 
have  been  in  conformity  with  the  usual  harmony  of  nature ; 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  beak,  we  find  the 
toucans  flying  as  nimbly  as  any  other  bird  from  tree  to 
tree — perching  on  the  summits  of  the  very  highest — 
searching  for  fruit  with  restless  activity — ^pursuing small 
birds  which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  form  part  of  their  food 
— and  defending  their  young  with  unremitting  vigilance 
against  serpents,  monkeys,  and  other  enemies.  All 
these  functions  of  their  existence  could  not  have  been 
performed  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beak  were  equal 
to  its  dimensions.  But  it  U  not  so.  As  compared,  in 
specific  gravity,  with  the  beak  of  a  liawk,  for  instance,  the 
beak  of  the  toucan  may  be  said  to  stand  In  the  fvne  rela- 
tion to  it  as  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  to  a  piece  of  granite. 
The  exterior  of  the  beak  is  a  spongy  tissue,  presenting  a 
number  of  cavities,  formed  by  extremely  thin  plates,  and 
covered  witli  a  Iiard  coat  scarcely  thicker.  This  remark- 
Kble  beak  forms  almost  as  curious  and  wonderftil  an  ex- 
ample of  peculiar  organiation  as  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant. We  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
u<:es  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bstrament  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  toucan's  exis- 
tence. 

The  toucan^  as  well  as  the  aracarls,  (for  aracari  tou- 
can, <;ee  Plate  XV II.  fig.  1 5.)  which  tiiey  greatly  resemble, 
are  found  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  Tlieir 
plumage  is  brilliant ;  and  their  feathers  havo  been  em. 
ployed  as  ornaments  of  dress  by  the  ladies  of  Bra2ll  and 
Peru.  Several  specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in  tills 
counliy.  Mr  Broderip,  in  the  Zoological  Journal  for 
January  1825,  has  given  an  inlei-esting  account  of  a 
specimen  in  a  small  menagerie,  whose  habits  he  ^ratched 
w  ith  great  care.  By  this  examination  the  fact  ^vas  es- 
tablished that  the  toucan  ordinarily  feeds  on  small  birds. 
The  toucan  in  question,  upon  a  goldfinch  being  put  into 
his  cage,  would  instantly  kill  it  by  a  squeeze  of  his  bill, 
and  then  deliberately  pull  his  prey  to  pieces,  swallow- 
ing every  portion,  not  excepting  the  beak  and  the  legs. 
Mr  Broderip  states  that  the  toucan  appeared  to  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  act  of  eating,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  internal  part  of 
the  beak.  He  never  used  his  foot  except  to  conAne  his 
prey  on  the  perch:  the  beak  was  the  only  instrument  em- 
ployed in  tearing  it  to  pieces.  It  appears,  also,  that  this 
bird  subjects  some  of  its  food  to  a  second  mastication  by 
its  beak,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the  similar 
action  in  ruminating  animals. 


bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  separation  all 
round  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  are  al- 
most covered  with  feathers ;  which  has  occa- 
sioned some  writers  to  say,  that  the  toucan  has 
■  no  nostrils.  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  side  ot 
the  head,  is  a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  oi 
feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  ex- 
cept a  white  spot  on  each  side  joining  to  the 
base  of  the  upper  chap.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and 
thighs,  are  black.  The  under  side  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breast, 
are  white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breast, 
and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a  space  of  red 
feathers,  in  the  form  of  a  new  moon,  with  its 
horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet,  and  clav^'s, 
are  of  an  ash-colour;  and  the  toes  stand  like 
those  of  the  parrot,  two  before,  and  two  be- 
hind. 

It  is  reported,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird, 
though  furnished  with  so  formidable  a  beak, 
is  harmless  and  gentle,  being  so  easily  made 
tame,  as  to  sit  and  hatch  its  young  in  houses. 
It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours 
very  greedily,  gorging  ilself  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcocted. 
This,  however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives 
from  using  it  again ;  they  even  prefer  it  be- 
fore that  pepper  which  is  fresh  gathered  from 
the  tree  :  and  seem  persuaded  that  the  strength 
and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the  bird, 
and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex. 
hausted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  the  toucan 
lives  only  upon  a  vegetable  diet ;  and  in  a 
domestic  state,  to  which  it  is  frequently 
brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is 
bred,  it  is  seen  to  prefer  such  food  to  all  other. 
Pozzo,  who  bred  one  fame,  as.serts,  that  if 
leaped  up  and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and 
cried  with  a  voice  resembhng  that  of  a  mag- 
pie. It  fed  upon  the  same  things  that  parrots 
do;  but  was  most  greedy  of  grapes,  which, 
being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  would  most  dexterously  catch  be- 
fore they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds, 
was  hollow,  and  upon  that  account  very  light, 
so  that  it  had  but  little  strength  in  so  appar- 
ently formidable  a  weapon  ;  nor  could  it  peck 
or  strike  smartly  therewith.  But  its  tongue 
seemed  to  assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy 
machine  ;  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  un- 
like one  of  the  feathers  oii  the  neck  of  a  dung 
hill-cock ;  this  it  moved  up  and  down,  and 
often  extended  five  or  six  inches  from  the  bill. 
It  was  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  very  remarkably 
fringed  on  each  side  with  very  small  filaments, 
exactly  resembling  a  feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this   long  tongue  has 
greater  strength  than  the  thin   hollow   beak 
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tbat  contains  iL  It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is 
only  a  kind  of  sheath  for  this  peculiar  instru- 
ment, used  by  the  toucan,  not  only  in  making 
itself  a  nest,  but  also  in  obtaining  its  provision. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  bird 
builds  its  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have 
been  previously  scooped  out  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  so  feeble  a  bill 
could  be  Tery  serviceable  in  working  upon 
such  hard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  secures 
its  young  better  from  external  injury  than  the 
toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds>  men,  and  ser- 
pents, to  guard  against,  but  a  numerous  tribe 
of  monkeys,  still  more  prying,  mischievous, 
and  hungry,  than  all  the  rest.  The  toucan, 
however,  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of 
some  trees,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough 
to  go  in  and  out  at.  There  it  sits,  with  its 
great  beak,  guarding  the  entrance,  and  if  the 
monkey  venture  to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity, 
the  toucan  gives  him  such  a  welcome,  that  he 
presently  thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and  is 
glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  dim- 
ates  of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great 
request,  both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  tender  and  nourishing,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  fea- 
thers of  the  breast  The  skin  of  this  part  the 
Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their 
cheeks ;  and  this  they  consider  as  an  irresisti- 
ble  addition  to  their  beauty.^ 


■  The  Rhinoceros  Bird  is  of  the  order  Picm  or  Pies, 
md  of  the  genus,  Buceros,  consisting  of  birds  of  rather 
large  size,  and  distinguislied  by  the  disproportionate 
forms  of  tlieir  beaks,  xvhich  are  often  still  further  re. 
inarlkable  for  some  kind  of  large  prominence  on  the  up- 
per mandible.  The  most  conspicuous  species  is  the 
Buceros  Rhinoceros  of  LinnsDus,  commonly  called  tlte 
rhinoceros  bird. 

Its  general  size  is  that  of  a  turkey,  Imt  with  a  much 
more  slenderly  proportioned  body.  Its  colour  is  black, 
Hiih  the  tail  vrhlte,  crossed  by  a  black  bar:  the  beak  is 
of  enormous  size,  of  a  lengthened,  slightly  curved,  and 
pointed  shape,  and  on  the  upper  mandible,  tovrards  the 
base,  is  an  extremely  large  process,-  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  bill  itself,  and  turning  upwards  and  backwards  in 
the  form  of  a  thick,  sliarp-poiiited  horn,  somewhat  re. 
sembling  the  honi  of  the  riiinoceros.  The  use  of  this 
strange  proboscis  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  that  of  eiu 
abling  the  bird  more  easily  to  tear  out  the  entrails  of  its 
prey;  but  others  affirm  tbat  it  is  not  of  a  predaceous  na^ 
ture,  feeding  only  on  vegetable  substances.  This  bird  is 
principally  KRUid  In  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

TJie  Trofforu  constitute  a%mily  of  birds,  the  members 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  hotter  regions  of  America, 
and  of  iTidia,  and  its  adjacent  islands,  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  &c,  one  species  only  having  as  yet  been  dis- 
cot-ered  in  Africa.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
feathered  tnbes  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  plumage,  the 
trogons  stand  confessedly  pro-eminent.  The  metallic 
golden  green  of  some  species  is  of  dazzling  effulgence ; 
in  others  less  gorgeous :  the  delicate  pencillings  of  the 
plumage,  and  the  contrasted  hnes  of  deep  scarlet,  black, 
green,  and  brown,  produce  a  rich  and  beautiful  eflVct. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  WOODPECKER,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

I 

Wb  now  come  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Woodpeckers :    a  class  easily  distinguished 

Nor  is  their  shape  and  contour  unworthy  of  their  dress; 
were  they  far  less  elegantly  ai-rayed  they  would  still  be 
pleasing  birds. 

The  trogons  are  xygodactyle,  that  is,  they  have  their 
toes  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind,  like  parrots 
and  woodpeckers ;  the  tarti  are  short  and  feeble,  the 
beak  \s  stout,  and  the  gape  wide ;  the  general  contour 
of  the  body  is  full  and  round,  and  the  head  large ;  the 
plumage  is  dense,  soft,  and  deep;  the  wings  are  short 
but  pointed,  the  quill  feathers  being  rigid ;  the  tail  Is 
long,  ample,  and  graduated,  its  outer  feathers  decreasing 
in  length;  in  some  species,  and  especially  in  that  brilliant 
bird  the  resplendent  trogon  {frogon  retpiendeju,  Gould,) 
tlie  tail-coverts  are  greatly  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a 
beautiful  pendent  plumage  of  loose  wavy  feathers. 

Of  solitary  habits,  the  trogons  (or  conmeuf)  frequent 
the  most  secluded  portions  of  dense  forests,  remote  from 
the  abodes  of  man.  For  hours  together  tliey  sit  motion* 
less  on  some  branch,  uttering  occasionally  a  plaintive 
melancholy  cry,  especially  while  tlie  female  is  brooding 
on  her  eggs.  Indifferent  during  the  day  to  every  object, 
lisUess  or  slumbering  on  their  perch,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  presence  of  an  intruder,  and  may  Indeed  be  often 
so  closely  approached  as  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  stick : 
the  )>right  glare  of  the  sun  obscures  their  sight,  and 
they  wait  for  evening,  the  dusk  of  twilight  being  their 
season  of  activity. 

Fruits,  insects  and  their  larvie,  constitute  their  food. 
Formed,  most  of  them  at  least,  lor  rapid  but  not  pro- 
tracted flight,  they  watch  from  their  perch  the  insects 
flitting  by,  and  dart  after  them  with  surprising  velocity, 
returning  after  their  short  chase  to  the  same  point  oi 
observation.  Some,  however,  are  almost  exdusively 
frugivorous;  we  allude  more  especially  to  those  whose 
flowing  plumes  impede  the  freedom  of  their  flight;  such 
seek  for  fruits  and  berries.  Many  species  are  certainly 
migratoiy.  M.  Natterer  observes,  respecting  the  pavo- 
nine  trogon  whi^h,  in  great  numbers,  inhabits, 
during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  the  high  woods 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro, 
that  he  found  the  contents  of  its  stomach  to  consist 
principally  of  tlie  fruit  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and 
that  it  arrives  in  tliose  districts  when  its  favourite  food 
is  ripe,  but  that  when  the  trees  no  longer  yield  an  ade« 
quate  supply,  it  retires  to  other  districts. 

Like  tlie  parrots  and  woodpeckers,  the  trogons  breed 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  a  bed  of  wood.dust,  the  work  of  insects ;  they  are 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  white.  The  young,  when 
flrst  hatched,  are  totally  destitute  of  featliers,  which  do 
not  begin  to  make  their  appearance  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  their  head  and  beak  appear  to  be  dispro- 
portionately large.  They  are  said^to  rear  two  broods  in 
the  year. 

The  American  trogons  have  their  beak  of  moderate 
size,  with  serrated  (or  saw-like)  edges,  and  furnished 
at  its  base  with  bristles ;  the  upper  surface  (of  the 
males  at  least)  is  of  a  rich  metallic  green,  the  under 
parts  being  more  or  less  universally  scarlet  or  rich 
yellow.  The  outer  tail-feathers  in  the  majority  of  the 
species  are  more  or  less  barred  with  black  and  white. 

In  the  Indian  trogons  the  beak  is  larger  and  stouter, 
with  smooth  edges,  having  a  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  Urge 
bare  space  of  richly-coloured  skin;   the  upper  sur&ce 
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from  all  others,  both  for  their  peculiar  forma- 
tion, their  method  of  procuring  food,  and  their 
manner  of  providing  a  place  of  safety  for  their 
young.  Indeed,  no  other  class  of  birds  seems 
more  immediately  formed  for  the  method  of 
life  they  pursue,  being  fitted  by  nature,  at  all 
points,  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  the  insects  contained 
in  the  body  of  trees  ;  and  for  ihb  purpose  are 
furnbhed  with  a  straight,  hard,  strong,  angu- 
lar, and  sharp  bill,  mcide  for  piercing  and  bor. 
ing.  They  have  a  tongue  of  a  very  great 
length  ;  round,  ending  in  a  sharp,  stiif,  bony 
thorn,  dentated  on  each  side,  to  strike  ants 
and  insects  when  dislodged  from  their  cells. 
Their  legs  arc  short  and  strong,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  climbing.  Their  toes  stand  two  for- 
ward, and  two  backward ;  which  is  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  holding  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  They  have  hard  stiff"  tails  to 
lean  upon  when  climbing.  They  feed  only 
upon  insects,  and  want  that  intestine  which 
anatomists  call  the  ctecum;  a  circumstance 
peculiar  to  this  tribe  only. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and 
many  varieties  in  each  kind.  They  form 
large  colonies  in  the  forests  of  every  part  of 
the  world.  They  differ  in  size,  colour,  and 
appearance;  and  agree  only  in  the  marks 
above  mentioned,  or  in  those  habits  which  re< 
suit  from  so  peculiar  a  conformation.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  descending  into  a  minute  discri. 
mination  of  every  species,  let  us  take  one  for 
a  pattern,  to  which  all  the  rest  will  be  found 
to  bear  the  strongest  affinity.  Words  can 
but  feebly  describe  the  plumage  of  a  bird ; 
but  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  enter  into 

I&  brown,  the  lower  more  or  less  scarlet,  and  the  outer 
tail-feathers  exhibit  no  tendency  towards  a  barred  style 
of  marking,  excepting  In  one  species,  Diard*8  trogoii, 
in  which  the  three  outer  tail-feathers  are  finely  pow- 
dered  with  black. 

The  African  species  {trogon  narina,  Levaill.)  closely 
approximates  to  Its  American  relatives;  but  its  three 
outer  tail-feathers  are  unbarred.  This  species  inhabits 
the  dense  forests  of  Caflraiia;  during  the  day  it  sits 
motionless  on  a  low  dead  branch,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
morning  and  evening  that  it  displays  activity.  Locusts 
and  other  insects  are  its  principal  food. 

Of  all  the  trogons  none  are  so  magnificent  as  the 
ifogon  retpUndens,  lately  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  world,  as  a  distinct  species  by  Mr  Gould, 
and  admirably  figured  in  his  splendid  **  Monograph  " 
of  the  family  trogonida.  This  bird,  as  sUted  by  Mr 
Gould,  **  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  dense  and  gloomy 
forests  of  the  Southern  States  of  Mexico."  Little  known 
to  Europeans,  except  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
brilliant  plumes  which  fall  over  the  tail  (and  which, 
as  is  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of 
this  bird,  are  of  the  richest  metallic  golden  green;) 
were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  oma- 
mcnts  on  their  head-dresses ;  and  gorgeous  must  a  head- 
dress be,  composed  of  such  feathers — ^sofl,  flowing,  of 
dazzling  lustre,  and  three  feet  in  length.  In  later  timet 
tlicy  have  occasionally  been  transmitted  as  curiosities 
to  Europe. 


a  detail  of  every  animal's  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 

The  Green  Woodspile,  or  Woodpecker,  is 
called  the  rainfowl  in  some  parts  of  the  coun<. 
try ;  because,  when  it  makes  a  greater  noise 
than  ordinary,  it  is  supposed  to  foretell  rain. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay  ;  the  throat,  breast, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  and 
the  back,  neck,  and  covert  feathers  of  the 
wings,  are  green.  But  the  tongue  of  this 
little  animal  makes  its  most  distinguished 
characteristic,  as  it  serves  for  its  support  and 
defence.  As  was  said  above,  tl)e  woodpecker 
feeds  upon  insects;  and  particulaily  on  those 
which  are  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow  or  of 
rotting  trees.  The  tongue  is  its  instrument 
for  killing  and  procuring  this  food ;  which 
cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.  This  is 
round,  ending  in  a  stiff*,  sharp,  bony  tip,  den- 
tated on  both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow, 
and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  pleasure. 
lis  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the 
bill,. which,  when  swallowed,  the  dart  is  again 
launched  at  fre^h  game.  Nothing  has  em. 
ployed  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  this  part 
of  anatomy,  more  than  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  tongue  of  this  bird  performs  its 
functions  with  such  great  celerity.  The 
tongue  is  drawn  back  into  the  bill  by  the  help 
of  two  small  round  cartilages,  fastened  into 
the  foremcntioned  bony  tip,  and  running  along 
the  length  of  the  tongue.  These  cartilages, 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  take  a  circuit  be- 
yond the  ears  ;  and  being  reflected  backwards 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  make  a  large  bow. 
The  muscular  spongy  ffesh  of  the  tongue  in. 
clo.<«es  these  cartilages,  like  a  sheath  ;  and  is 
so  made  that  it  may  be  extended  or  contracted 
like  a  worm.  The  cartilages  indeed  have 
muscles  accompanying  them  along  their  whole 
length  backwards. — But  there  is  still  another 
contrivance  ;  for  there  is  a  broad  muscle  join- 
ing the  cartilages  to  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
which,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  forces  the 
cartilages  forward  through  the  tongue,  and 
then  forces  the  tongue  and  all  through  the  bill, 
to  be  employed  for  the  animal's  preservation 
in  piercing  its  prey. 

Such  is  the  instrument  with  which  this  bird 
is  provided  ;  and  this  the  manner  in  which 
this  instrument  is  employed.  When  a  wood- 
pecker, by  its  natural  sagacity,  finds  out  a 
rotten  hollow  tree,  where  there  are  worms, 
ant's  eggs,  or  insects,  it  immediately  prepares 
for  its  operations.  Resting  by  its  strong 
claws,  and  leaning  on  the  thick  feathers  of  its 
tail,  it  begins  to  bore  witli  its  sharp  strong 
beak,  until  it  discloses  the  whole  intenial  ha- 
bitation. Upon  this,  either  through  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  its  prey,  or  with  a  desire  to 
alarm. the  insect  colony,  it  sends  forth  a  loud 
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cry,  which  throws  terror  and  confusion  into  the 
whoJe  insect  tribe.  They  creep  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  for  safety ;  while  the  bird 
luxuriously  feasts  upon  thero  at  leisure,  dart- 
ing its  tongue  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
devouring  the  whole  brood. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine 
its  depredations  solely  to  trees,  but  sometimes 
lights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an 
ant-hilL     It  is  not  so  secure  of  prey  there  as 
in  the  former  case,  although  the  numbers  are 
much  greater.     They  lie  generally  loo  deep 
for  the    bird    to   come    at   them ;   and   it   is 
obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  defect 
of  power.     The  woodpecker  first  goes  to  their 
hills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them 
abroad  ;  it  then  thrusts  out  its  long  red  tongue, 
which  being  like  a   worm,  and   resembling 
their  usual  prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  settle 
upon,  in  great  numbers ;  however,  the  bird 
watching  the  properest  opportunity,  withdraws 
its  tongue  at  a  jerk,  and  devours  the  devour- 
era.     This  stratagem  it  continues  till  it  has 
alarmed  their  fears ;  or  till  it  is  quite  satisfied.* 
As    the    woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make 
holes  in  trees  to  procure  food,  so  is  it  also  to 
make  cavities  still  larger  to  form  its  nest,  and 
fo  lay  in.     This  is  performed,  as  usual,  with 
the  bill ;  although  some  have  affirmed  that  the 
animal  uses  its  tongue  as  a  gimblet  to  bore 
vrith.     But  this  is  a  mistake;  and  those  that 
are  curious,  may  often  hear  the  noise  of  the 
bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  and  for. 
csts.     The  woodpecker  chooses,  however,  for 
liiis  purpose,  trees  that  are  decayed,  or  wood 
that  is  soft,  like  beech,  elm,  and  poplar.     In 
these,  \Yit!)  very  little  trouble,  it  can  make 
lioles  as  exactly  round   as   a  mathematician 
could  with  compasses.     One  of  these  holes  the 
bird  generally  chooses  for  its  own  use,  to  nestle 
«nd  bring  up  its  young  in ;  but  as  they  are 
easily  made,  it  is  delicate  in  its  choice,  and 
often  makes  twenty  before  one  is  found  fit  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.     Of  those  which  it  has 
made  and  deserted,  other  birds,  not  so  good 
borers,  and  less  delicate  in  their  choice,  take 
possession.     The   jay   and   the   starling    lay 
their  eggs  in  these  holes ;  and  bats  are  now 
and  then  found  in  peaceable  possession.    Boys 
sometimes  have   thrust  in    their   hands  with 
certain  hopes  of  plucking  out  a  bird's  egg ; 
but  to  their  great  mortification,  have  had  their 
fingers  bitten  by  a  bat  at  the  bottom. 

The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its 
nest  with  feathers  or  straw  ;  its  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  the  hole,  without  any  thing  to  keep 


thero  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  parent's 
body.  Their  number  is  generally  five  or  six  ; 
always  white,  oblong,  and  of  a  middle  size. 
When  the  young  are  excluded,  and  before 
they  leave  the  nest,  they  are  adorned  with  a 
scarlet  plumage  under  the  throat,  which  adds 
to  their  beautv.* 


»  Ivojy  litied  fToodpecker. — "  1  his  m»jestic,  and  for- 
midable species,  (says  Wilson,  In  his  American  Omitho 
logy)  in  strength  and  magnitude  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  class  of  woodpeckers   hitherto  discoren^d. 


"  The  rrryneck,  (See  Plate  XV.  fig.  9.)  so  called 
from  a  liabit  of  turning  the  neck,  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  woodpeckers,  in  the  extensibility  of  tho  tongue, 
ind  the  position  of  the  toes.  This  bird  darts  its  long 
tongue  into  an  ant  hfll,  and  draws  it  out  loaded  with  ants, 
which  are  retained  1^  the  viscous  liquid  which  corers  it. 


He  may  be  called  the  kirg  or  chief  of  his  tribe; 
and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  a  dis. 
tinguished  characteristic  in  the  superb  carmine  crest 
and  bill  of  polished  ivory  with  which  she  has  or- 
namented  him.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and  daring; 
and  his  whole  frame  so  admirably  adapted  for  his  mode 
of  life,  and  method  of  procuring  subsistence,  as  to  im. 
press  on  the  mind  of  the  examiner  the  most  reverential 
ideas  of  the  Creator.  His  manners  have  also  a  dignity 
in  them  superior  to  the  common  herd  of  woodpeckers. 
Trees,  shrubbery,  orchards,  rails,  fence  posts,  and  old 
prostrate  logs,  are  alike  interesting  to  ttiose,  in  their 
humble  and  indefatigable  search  for  prey;  but  the  royal 
hunter  now  befora  us,  sconis  the  humility  of  such  situa. 
tlons,  and  seeks  the  most  towering  trees  of  the  forest; 
seeming  particularly  attached  to  those  prodigious  cypress 
swamps,  whose  crowded  giant  sons  stretch  their  bare  and 
blasted,  or  moss-hung  Arms  midway  to  the  skies.  In 
these  almost  inaccessible  recesses,  amid  ruinous  piles  of 
impending  timber,  his  trumpet>like  note  and  loud  strokes 
resound  through  the  solitaiy  savage  wilds,  of  which  he 
seems  the  sole  lord  and  inhabitant.  Wherever  he  fre- 
quents, he  leaves  numerous  monuments  of  his  industry 
behind  him.  We  there  see  enormous  pine  trees  witti 
cart-loads  of  bark  lying  around  their  roots,  and  chips  of 
the  tinink  itself  in  such  quantities  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  half  a  dozen  of  axe-men  had  been  at  work  there  for 
the  whole  morning.  The  body  of  the  ti-ee  is  also  dis- 
figured with  such  numerous  and  so  large  excavationsi 
tliat  one  can  hardly  conceive  it  possibfe  for  the  whole  to 
be  the  work  of  a  woodpecker.  With  such  strength,  and 
an  apparatus  so  powerful,  what  havoc  might  he  not  com- 
mit, if  numerous,  on  the  most  useful  of  our  Jbrest  trees ! 
and  yet  with  all  these  appearances,  and  much  of  vulgar 
prejudice  against  him,  it  may  &irly  be  quesUoned  whe- 
ther he  is  at  all  ii^iu-ious;  or,  at  least,  whether  his  ex- 
ertions do  not  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  timber.  Examine  closely  the  tree  where  ha 
has  been  at  work,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  tliat  it  is 
neither  from  motives  of  mischief  nor  amusement  that  he 
slices  ofiTthe  bark,  or  digs  hb  way  into  the  trunk. — For 
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In  our  climate^  this  bird  is  contented  with 
such  a  wainscot  habitation  as  has  been  des. 
cribed  for  its  young ;  but  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  Guinea  and  Brazil,  they  take  a  ver^ 
difierent  method  to  protect  and  hatch  their 
nascent  progeny.     (For  Megellannic  Wood- 


the  sound  and  healthy  tree  is  the  least  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  diseased,  infested  with  insects,  and  hastening 
to  putrefaction,  are  Aa>  faTourites;  there  the  deadly 
crawling  enemy  liave  formed  a  lodgement  between  tlie 
bark  and  tender  wood,  to  drink  up  the  very  vital  part  of 
the  tree.  It  is  the  ravages  of  these  vermin  which  the 
intelligent  proprietor  of  the  forest  deplores,  as  the  sole 
perpetrators  of  the  destruction  of  his  timber.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  the  larvae  of  an  insect,  or  4y,  no 
larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one 
season,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many 
of  them  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  I  Vet  whoever  passes  along  the 
high  road  from  Georgetown  to  Charleston,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  former  place,  can 
have  striking  and  melancholy  proofe  of  this  fact.  In 
some  places  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around 
you,  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  baric,  their  wintry-looking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  tumbling 
in  ruins  before  every  blast,  presenting  a  frightful  picture 
of  desolation.  And  yet  ignorance  and  prejudice  stub- 
bornly persist  in  directing  their  indignation  against  the 
bird  now  before  us,  the  constant  and  mortal  enemy  of 
these  very  vermin,  as  if  the  hand  that  probed  tlie  wound 
to  extract  its  cause,  siiould  be  equally  detested  with  that 
which  inflicted  it;  or  as  if  tlie  thief-catcher  should  be 
confounded  with  the  thief.  Until  some  eflectual  preven- 
tive or  more  complete  mode  of  destruction  can  be  de- 
vised against  these  insects,  and  their  larvic,  I  would 
humbly  suggest  the  propriety  of  protecting,  and  receivbig 
with  proper  ftelings  of  gratitude,  tlie  ser^'ires  of  this  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  woodpeckers,  letting  the  odium  of 
guilt  fall  to  its  proper  owners. 

*<In  looking  over  the  accounts  given  of  Uie  ivory, 
billed  woodpecker  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  I  find  it 
asserted,  that  it  inhabits  from  New  Jersey  to  Mexico. 
I  believe,  however,  that  few  of  tlivm  are  ever  seen  to 
the  north  of  Virginia,  and  very  few  of  them  even  in  that 
state.  The  first  place  I  observed  this  bird  at,  when  on 
my  way  to  the  souths  was  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  Having  wounded  it 
slightly  in  the  wing,  on  being  caught,  it  uttered  a  loudly 
reiterated  and  most  piteous  note,  exactly  resembling  the 
violent  crying  of  a  young  child ;  which  terrified  my  horse 
so,  as  nearly  to  have  cost  me  my  life.  It  was  distressing 
to  hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  the  chair,  under 
cover,  to  Wilmington.  In  passing  through  the  street;, 
its  afiecting  cries  surprised  every  one  within  healing, 
particularly  the  females,  who  hurried  to  the  doors  and 
windows  with  looks  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  I  drove  on, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  piazta  of  the  hotel,  where  I  in- 
tended to  put  up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  who  happened  to  be  there,  all  equally 
alarmed  at  what  they  heard ;  this  was  greatly  increased 
by  my  asking,  whether  he  could  furnish  me  witli  accom. 
modations  for  myself  and  my  baby.  The  man  looked 
blank  and  foolish,  while  the  others  stared  with  still  great- 
er astonishment.  After  diverting  myself  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  their  expense,  I  drew  my  woodpecker  from 
under  the  cover,  and  a  general  laugh  took  place.  I  took 
him  up  stairs  and  locked  him  up  in  my  room,  while  I 
went  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of.  In  less  than  an  hour 
I  returned,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  he  set  up  the  same 
distressing  shout,  which  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  grief 
that  he  bad  been  discovered  in  his  attempts  at  escape. 
lie  had  mounted  along  the  side  of  the  window,  nearly 


pecker,  see  Plate  XVI.  fig.  36.)  A  traveller 
who  walks  into  the  forests  of  these  countries, 
among  the  first  strange  objects  that  excite 
curiosity,  is  struck  with  the  multitude  of  birds' 
nests  hanging  at  the  extremity  of  almost 
every  branch.      Many  other  kinds  of  birds 


as  high  as  the  ceiling,  a  little  below  which  he  had  be- 
gun to  break  through.  I'be  bed  was  covered  with  large 
pieces  of  plaster;  the  lath  was  exposed  for  at  least  fifteen 
inches  square,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  fist, 
opened  to  the  weather-boards  ;  so  that  in  less  tlian 
another  hour  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  through.  I  now  tied  a  string  round  his 
leg,  and,  fastening  it  to  the  table,  again  left  him.  1 
widbed  to  preser\'e  his  life,  and  had  gone  off  in  seaich 
of  suitable  food  for  him.  As  I  re-asceqded  the  stairs  I 
heard  him  again  hard  at  work,  and  on  entering  bad  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  he  bad  almost  entirely 
ruined  the  mahogany  table  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and 
on  whicli  he  had  wreaked  his  whole  vengeance.  While 
engaged  in  taking  a  drawing,  he  cut  me  severely  in 
several  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  displayed  such  a  noble 
and  unconquerable  spirit,  that  I  was  frequently  tempted 
to  restore  him  to  bis  native  woods.  He  lived  with  me 
nearly  three  days,  but  refused  all  sustenance,  and  1  wit- 
nessed his  death  with  regret." 

Gotd-toinyed  fToodpecker."^^*  In  rambling  through 
the  woods  one  day,"  continues  Wilson,  "  I  happened  to 
shoot  one  of  these  birds,  and  wounded  him  slightly  on 
the  wing.  Finding  him  in  full  feather,  and  seemingly 
but  little  hurt,  I  took  him  home,  and  put  him  into  a 
large  cage,  made  of  willows,  intending  to  keep  him  in 
my  own  room,  that  we  might  become  better  acquainted. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  inclosed  on  all  sides,  he  lost 
no  time  in  idle  fluttering,  but,  throwing  himself  against 
the  bars  of  the  cage,,  began  instantly  to  demolish  the  wil- 
lows,  battering  them  with  great  vehemence,  and  uttering 
a  loud  piteous  kind  of  cackling,  similar  to  that  of  a  hen 
when  she  is  alarmed,  and  takes  to  w  ing.  Poor  Baron 
Trenck  never  laboured  with  more  eager  diligence  at  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  than  this  son  of  tlie  forest  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  liberty ;  and  he  exercised  his  powerfiil  bill 
with  such  force,  digging  into  the  sticks,  seising  and 
shaking  them  so  from  side  to  side,  that  he  soon  opened 
foi-  himself  a  passage ;  and  though  I  repeatedly  repaired 
the  breach,  and  barricaded  every  opening,  in  the  best 
manner  I  could,  yet  on  my  return  into  the  room,  I 
always  fouod  him  at  large,  climbing  up  the  cliairs,  or 
running  about  tlie  floor,  where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his 
motions,  moving  backward,  for^rard,  and  sidewise,  with 
the  same  facility,  it  became  difficult  to  get  hold  of  him 
again.  Having  placed  him  in  a  strong  tvjre  cage,  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  his  escape,  and 
soon  became  very  tame;  fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian 
corn  ;  refused  apples,  but  ate  the  berries  of  the  sour  gum 
greedily,  small  winter  grapes,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
berries ;  exercised  himself  frequently  in  climbing,  ur 
rather  hopping  perpendicularly  along  the  sides  ot  the 
cage ;  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  fixed  himself  in  a  high 
hanging,  or  perpendicular  position,  and  slept  with  his 
head  in  his  wing.  As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  even 
before  it  was  light  enough  to  perceive  him  distinctl) 
across  the  room,  he  descended  to  the  bcttom  of  the  cage, 
and  began  his  attack  on  the  ears  of  Indian  com,  rapping! 
so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  from  every  room  in  thb  house. 
After  this  he  would  sometimes  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  take  another  nap.  He  was  beginning  to  be- 
come very  amusing,  and  even  sociable,  when,  alter  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  became  drooping,  and  died, 
as  I  conceived,  from  the  eflects  of  his  wound." 

RedJieaded  fToodpfder.^" 'There  is  perliaps  no 
bird  in  NorUi  America  more  universally  known  than 
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baild  in  this  manner,  but  the  chief  of  them 
are  of  the  wood peckejr kind;  and  indeed  there 
13  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  nature,  a  more 
singular  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  those  little 


this.     His  tri-toloured  plumage,  red,  white,  uid  black, 
glossed  with  steel  hliie,  U  so  striking,  aiid  characteristic; 


^nd  his  predatory  habits  in  the  orchards  and  cornfields, 
added  to  his  numbers,  and  fondness  for  hovering  along 
the  fences,  so  very  notorious,  that  almost  every  child  is 
acquainted  with  the  red.headed  woodpecker.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  large  cities,  where  the 
old  timber  is  chiefly  cut  down,  he  is  not  so  frequently 
found ;  and  yet  at  this  present  time,  Juue,  1608, 1  know 
of  several  of  their  nests  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Two  of  these  are  in  button-wood 
trees  {piaianus  occidentcUit^  and  another  in  the  decayed 
limb  of  a  large  elm.  The  old  ones,  I  observe,  make 
their  excursions  regularly  to  the  woods  beyond  the 
Schuylidii,  about  a  mile  distant:  preserving  great  silence 
and  circumspection  in  visiting  their  nests, — precautions 
not  much  attended  to  by  them  in  the  depth  of  the  woods, 
because  there  the  prying  eye  of  man  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed. Towai-ds  the  mountains,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  creeics  and  rivers,  these  birds  are  extremely  abundant, 
especially  in  tlie  latter  end  of  summer.  Wherever  you 
travel  in  the  interior  at  that  season,  you  liear  them 
screaming  from  the  adjoining  woods,  rattling  on  the 
dead  limbs  of  trees,  or  on  the  fences,  where  they  are 
perpetually  seen  flitting  from  stake  to  stake,  on  tlie  road- 
side, before  you.  Wherever  there  is  a  tree,  or  trees,  of 
the  wild  cherry,  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  there  you  see 
them  busy  among  the  branches ;  and,  in  passing  orchards, 
you  may  easily  know  where  to  find  the  earliest,  sweet- 
est apples,  by  observing  those  trees,  on  or  near  which 
the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  skulking;  for  he  is  so 
excellent  a  connoisseur  in  fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple 
or  pear  tree  is  found  broached  by  him,  it  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  ripest  and  best  flavoured  i  when  alarmed,  he 
seizes  a  capital  one  by  striking  his  open  bill  deep  into 
it,  and  bears  it  ofTto  the  woods.  Wheji  tlie  Indian  com 
is  in  its  rich,  succulent,  milky  state,  he  attacks  it  with 
great  eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  numerous 
folds  of  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it  with  voracity.  The 
girdled,  or  deadened  timber,  so  common  among  corn- 
fields in  the  back  settlements,  are  hb  favourite  retreats, 
whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredations.  He  is 
fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  pretty 
regular  visits  to  the  cherry  trees,  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
Towards  fall  he  often  approaches  the  bam  or  farm  house, 
and  raps  ou  the  shingles  and  weather  boards:  he  is  of  a 
gay  and  frolicsome  disposition ;  and  lutlf  a  dozen  of  the 
fraternity  are  frequently  seen  diving  and  vociferating 
around  the  high  dead  limbs  of  some  large  tree,  pursuing 
and  plajring  with  each  other,  and  amusing  the  passenger 
wriili  their  gambols.  Their  note  or  cry  is  thrill  and 
lively,  and  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  species  of  tree- 
Vot.  TI. 


animals  in  protecting  themselves  against  such 
enemies  as  they  have  most  occasion  to  fear. 
In  cultivated  countries,  a  great  part  of  the 
caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide  or  de* 


frog,  which  frequents  the  same  tree,  that  it  is  somo* 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

"  Such  are  the  tnciotu  traits,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the 
character  of  the  red.headed  woodpecker;  and  1  doubt 
not  but,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  sul^ect,  that 
some  readers  would  consider  it  meritorious  to  exter. 
minate  the  whole  of  thb  tribe  as  a  nuisance:  and,  in 
fact,  the  legislature  of  some  of  our  provinces,  in  former 
times,  oii'ei-ed  premiums  to  the  amount  of  twopence  per 
head  for  their  destruction.  But  let  us  not  condemn  the 
species  unheard:  they  exist;  they  must  therefore  be 
necessary.  If  llieir  merits  and  usefulness  be  found,  ou 
examination,  to  preponderate  against  their  vices,  let  us 
avail  ourselves  uf  the  former,  while  we  guard  as  well  as 
we  can  against  the  latter. 

"  Though  til  is  bird  occasionally  regales  himself  on 
fruit,  yet  his  natural  and  most  usual  food  is  insects,  par- 
ticularly those  numerous  and  destructlver  species  that 
penetrate  the  bark  and  body  of  the  tree  to  deposite  their 
eggs  and  larvsB,  the  latter  of  which  are  well  known  to 
make  immense  havoc.  That  insects  ai'e  his  natural 
food  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  his  wedge  formed 
bill,  the  length,  elasticity,  and  figure  of  his  tongue,  and 
the  strength  and  position  of  his  claws;  as  well  as  from 
his  usual  habits.  In  fact,  insects  form  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  his  subsistence ;  and  his  stomach  is  scarcely 
ever  found  without  them.  He  searches  for  them  wiih 
a  dexterity  and  intelligence,  I  may  safely  say,  more  than 
human;  he  perceives,  by  the  exterior  appearance  of 
the  bark,  where  they  lurk  below  ;  when  he  is  dubious, 
he  rattles  vehemently  on  the  outside  with  his  bill,  and 
his  acute  ear  distinguishes  the  terrified  vermin  shritik- 
ing  within  to  their  inmost  retreats,  where  his  pointed 
and  barbed  tongue  soon  reaches  them.  The  masses  of 
bugs,  caterpillars,  and  other  larvs,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  these  birds,  have  often  surprised 
me.  These  larvas,  it  should  be  remembered,  feed  not 
only  on  the  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  but  on  the  very 
vegetable  life  of  the  tree,  the  alburnum,  or  newly  form- 
ing  bark  and  wood;  the  consequence  is,  tlmt  whole 
branches  and  whole  trees  decay  under  tlie  silent  ravaged 
of  these  desti-uctive  vermin-;  witness  the  late  destruc- 
tion of  many  hundred  acres  of  pine  trees,  in  the  north, 
eastern  parts  of  ^outh  Carolina;  and  the  thousands  of 
|>each  trees  that  yearly  decay  from  the  same  cause. 
Will  any  one  say,  that,  takhig  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a 
hundred,  apples  from  a  tree  is  equally  ruinous  with  cut- 
ting it  down?  or,  that  the  services  of  a  useful  animal 
should  not  be  rewarded  with  a  small  portion  of  that 
which  it  has  contributed  to  preserve  ?  We  are  told,  in 
the  benevolent  language  of  the  scriptures,  not  to  muzzle 
the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com;  and 
why  should  not  the  same  generous  liberality  be  extended 
to  this  useful  family  of  birds,  which  forms  so  powerful 
a  phalanx  against  tlie  inroads  of  many  millions  of  des- 
tructive vermin? 

*' Notwithstanding  the  care  which  this  bird,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  its  genus,  takes  to  place  its  young 
beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  within  the  hollows  of  trees, 
yet  there  is  one  deadly  foe,  against  whose  depredations- 
neither  the  height  of  the  tree,  nor  the  depth  of  the  cavity, 
is  the  least  security.  This  is  the  black  snake  (coluber 
oonttriciar),  who  frequently  glides  up  the  trunk  of  Uie 
tree,  and,  like  a  skulking  savage,  enters  the  woodpecker's 
peaceful  apartment,  devours  the  eggs  or  helpless  young, 
in  spite  of  the  cries  and  flutterings  of  the  parents;  and 
if  the  place  be  large  enough,  coils  himself  up  in  the  spot 
they  occupied,  where  he  will  sometimes  remain  for 
several  days.   The  eager  school-boy,  after  hazarding  his 
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fend  their  nests  from  the  invasions  of  man ; 
as  he  is  their  most  dreaded  enemy.  But  in 
the  depth  of  those  remote  and  solitary  forests, 
where  man  is  but  seldom  seen,  the  little  bird 

neck  to  retch  the  woodpecker**  hole,  at  Iho  triumphant 
moment  when  he  thinks  the  nestlings  his  own,  and 
strips  his  arm,  launching  it  down  into  the  cavity,  and 
grasping  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  callow  young,  starU 
with  horrv  at  the  sight  of  a  hideous  snake,  and  almost 
drops  from  his  giddy' pinnacle,  retreating  down  the  tree 
with  terror  and  precipitation.  Several  adventures  of 
this  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  and  one  of  them 
that  was  attended  with  serious  consequences,  where  both 
snake  and  boy  fell  to  the  ground;  and  a  broken  thigh, 
and  long  confinement,  cured  the  adventurer  completely 
of  his  ambition  for  robbing  woodpeckers*  nests." 

Downy  fFoodptdter, — **  This  is  the  smallest  of  our 
Aoodpecicersa  and  5o  tsaLily  rH'-T^nibbs  the  former  (iho 


hairy  woodpecker)  in  its  tints  and  markings,  and  in 
almost  every  tiling  except  its  diminutive  size,  that  I 
wonder  how  it  passed  through  the  Count  de  Bufifon's 
iiands  without  being  branded  as  a  '^spurious  race,  de- 
generated by  the  influence  of  food,  climate,  or  some  un- 
known cause.'*  But,  though  it  has  escaped  this  infamy, 
1  barges  of  a  much  mere  heinons  nature  have  been 
brought  against  it,  not  only  by  the  writer  above  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  whole  Tenerable  body  of  zoologists  in 
Kurope,  who  have  treated  of  its  history,  viz.  that  it  is 
almost  constantly  boring  and  digging  into  apple-trees ; 
and  that  it  is  the  most  destructive  of  its  whole  genus  to 
the  orchards.  The  first  part  of  tliis  charge  1  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  deny;  how  far  the  other  is  founded  in  truth  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  Like  the  two  former  species,  it  re- 
mains with  us  the  whole  year.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
the  male  and  female  look  out  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  re- 
•  ception  of  tiieir  eggs  and  young.  An  apple,  pear,  or  cherry 
tree,  often  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-house, 
is  generally  pitched  upon  for  this  pur|>ose.  The  tree  is 
minutely  reconnoitred  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
operation,  and  the  work  is  first  begun  by  the  male,  who 
ruts  out  a  hole  in  tlie  solid  wood,  as  circular  us  if  described 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occasionally  relieyed  by 
the  female,  both  parties  working  with  the  most  indefatig- 
able diligence.  The  direction  of  the  hole,  if  made  in 
the  body  of  the  tree,  is  generally  downwards,  by  an 
angle  oi  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  for  the  distance  of  six  or 
'  eight  inches,  and  then  straight  down  for  ten  or  twelve 
more;  within  roomy,  capacious,  and  as  smooth  as  if  po. 
lished  by  the  cabinet-maker ;  but  the  entrance  is  judi- 
ciously left  just  so  large  as  to^  admit  the  bodies  of  the 
owners.  During  this  labour,  they  regularly  carry  out 
the  chips,  often  strewing  them  at  a  distance  to  prevent 
suspicion.  This  operation  sometimes  occupies  the  chief 
part  of  a  weelu  Before  she  begins  to  lay,  the  female 
often  visits  the  place,  passes  o<it  and  in,  examines  every 


has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  man.  The 
parent  is  careless  how  much  the  nest  is  expos- 
ed to  general  notice  ;  satisfied  if  it  be  out  o( 
the  reach  of  those  rapacious  creatures  that  live 


part  boUi  of  tlie  exterior  and  inUrior,  with  great  atteii- 
tioii,  as  every  prudent  tenant  of  a  new  house  ought  to  do, 
and  at  length  takes  complete  possession.  The  eggs  arc 
generally  six,  pure  white,  and  laid  on  the  smooth  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  The  male  occasionally  supplies  the  female 
wiih  food  while  she  is  tiUing  ;  and  about  the  last  week 
in  June  the  young  are  perceived  making  their  way  up 
the  tree,  climbing  with  considerable  dexterity.  All  this 
goes  on  with  great  regularity  where  no  intemiption  is 
met  with ;  but  the  house  wren,  who  also  builds  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  but  who  is  neither  furnished  witli  the 
necessary  tools  nor  sUength  for  excavating  such  an  apart- 
ment for  himself,  allows  the  woodpeckers  to  go  on,  till 
he  thinks  it  will  answer  his  purpose,  then  attacks  them 
with  Tiolence,  and  generally  succeeds  in  driving  them 
ofT.  I  saw  some  weeks  ago  a  striking  example  of  this, 
where  the  woodpecJcers  we  are  now  describing,  aftei 
commencing  in  a  cherry-tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
liouse,  and  haTiog  made  considerable  progress,  were 
turned  out  by  the  wren ;  the  former  began  again  on  a 
pear  tree  in  the  garden,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  off. 
whence,  after  digging  out  a  most  complete  apai-tment, 
and  one  egg  being  laid,  they  were  once  more  assaulted 
by  tlie  same  impertinent  intruder,  and  finally  forced  to 
abandon  the  place. 

"  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  little  bird  are 
diligence,  familiarity,  perseverance,  and  a  strength  and 
energy  in  the  head  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  are 
truly  astonishing.  Mounted  on  the  infected  branch  of 
an  old  apple.trce,  where  insects  hare  lodged  their  cor. 
roding  and  destructive  brood  in  crevices  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  he  labours  sometimes  for  half  an  hour 
incessantly  at  the  same  spot,  before  he  has  succeeded  in 
dislodging  and  destroying  them.  At  these  times  you 
may  walk  up  pretty  close  to  the  tree  and  even  stand  im. 
mediately  below  it,  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  bird, 
without  in  the  least  embarrassing  him  ;  the  strokes  of 
his  bill  are  distincUy  heard  several  hundred  yards  ofl  ; 
and  I  have  known  him  to  be  at  work  for  two  hours  to- 
gether on  the  same  tree.  BufTon  calls  this  **  incessant 
toil  and  slAvery,"  their  attitude  "  a  painful  posture,** 
and  their  life  **  a  dull  and  insipid  existence  ;'*  expres. 
sions  improper,  liecause  untrue  ;  and  absurd,  because 
contradictory.  The  posture  is  that  for  which  the  whole 
organization  of  his  frame  is  i>articularly  adapted;  and 
though,  to  a  wren  or  a  humming-bird,  the  labour  would 
be  both  toil  and  slavery,  yet  to  him  it  is,  I  am  convinced, 
as  pleasant  and  as  amusing,  as  the  sports  of  the  chase 
to  the  hunter,  or  the  sucking  of  flowers  to  the  humming- 
bird. The  eagei-ness  with  which  he  ti-averses  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  the  branches ;  the  citeerAilness  of  his 
cry,  and  tlie  liveliness  of  his  motions  while  digging  into 
the  tree  and  dislodging  the  vermin,  justify  Uiis  belief. 
He  has  a  single  note,  or  chinch,  which,  like  the  former 
species,  he  frequently  repeats.  And  when  he  flies  ofl, 
or  alights  on  another  tree,  he  utters  a  rather  shriller  cry, 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  kind  of  note,  quickly  reiter- 
ated. In  fall  and  winter,  he  associates  with  the  titmouse, 
creeper,  &c.  both  in  their  wood  and  orchard  excursions ; 
and  usually  leads  the  van.  Of  all  our  woodpeckers, 
none  rid  the  apple-trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this,  dig- 
ging ofl*  tlie  moss  which  the  negligence  of  the  proprietor 
had  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  probing  every  crevice. 
In  fact,  the  orchard  is  his  favourite  resort  in  all  seasons ; 
and  his  industry  is  unequalled,  and  almost  incessant, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  species  we 
have.  In  fall,  he  is  particularly  fond  of  boring  tlie  apple- 
trees  for  insects,  digging  a  circular  hole  through  the  bark 
just  suflicient  to  admit  his  bill,  after  that  a  second,  third, 
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bj  robbery  and  surprise.  If  the  monkey  or 
the  snake  can  be  guarded  against,  the  bird  has 
no  other  enemies  to  fear  ;  for  this  purpose  its 
nest  is  built  upon  the  depending  pohits  of  the 
most  outward  branches  of  a  tall  tree>  such  as 
the  banana,  or  the  plantain.  On  one  of  those 
immense  trees,  is  seen  the  most  various  and 
the  most  inimical  assemblage  of  creatures  that 
can  be  imagined.     The  top  is  inhabited  by 

&c.,  fn  pretty  regular  horizontal  circles  round  the  body 
of  the  tree ;  these  panllel  circka  of  holes  are  often 
not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and 
sometimes  so  close  together,  that  I  have  covered  eight 
of  ten  of  them  at  once  t\']th  a  dollar.  From  neai-ly  the 
surfaee  of  the  ground  up  to  the  Rni  fork,  and  sometimes 
far  beyond  it,  the  frhole  bark  of  many  apple-trees  Is  per- 
forated in  this  manner,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  made  by 
soocesdre  disrhai;^  of  buck-shot ;  and  our  little  wood, 
pecker,  tho  subject  of  the  present  account,  is  the  principal 
perpetrator  of  this  supposed  mischief.  I  say  supposed, 
for  so  far  from  these  perforations  of  the  bark  being 
ruinous  they  are  not  only  harmless,  but,  1  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  really  beneficial  to  the  health  and  fer- 
tility of  the  tree.  1  leave  it  to  the  philosophical  botanist 
to  account  for  this  ;  but  the  fact  1  am  confident  of.  In 
more  than  fifty  orchards  which  I  have  myself  carefully 
examined,  those  trees  which  were  marked  by  the  \Tood. 
pecker  (ibr  some  trees  they  never  touch,  perhaps  because 
not  penetrated  by  insects,)  were  uniformly  the  roost 
thriving;  and  seemingly  the  most  productive  ;  many  of 
these  were  upwards  <tf  sixty  years  old,  their  trunks  com- 
pletely covered  with  holes,  while  the  branches  were 
broad,  luxuriant,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Of  decayed 
trees,  more  than  three-fourths  were  untouched  by  the 
woodpecker,  beveral  intelligent  farmers,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  candidly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these 
observations,  afid  with  justice  look  upon  these  birds  as 
beneficial ;  but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
bore  the  trees  to  suck  the  sap,  and  so  destroy  its  vegeta. 
lion  ;  though  pine  and  other  resinous  trees,  on  the  juices 
of  which  it  is  not  pretended  they  feed,  are  often  found 
equally  perforated.  Were  the  sap  of  the  tree  their  object, 
the  saccharine  juice  of  the  birch,  the  sugar  maple,  and 
several  others,  would  be  much  more  inviting,  because 
more  sweet  and  nourishing  than  that  of  either  tho  pear 
or  apple-tree  ;  but  I  liave  not  observed  one  mark  on  the 
former  for  ten  thousand  that  may  be  seen  on  the  latter ; 
besides,  the  early  part  of  spring  is  the  season  when  the 
sap  flows  most  abundantly  ;  whereas  it  is  only  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  that 
woodpeckers  are  seen  so  indefatigably  engaged  in  orcluirds, 
probing  every  crack  and  crevice,  boring  through  the 
bark,  and  what  is  worth  remarking,  chiefly  on  the  south 
and  southwest  sides  of  the  tree,  for  the  eggs  and  larvoe 
deposited  there  by  the  countless  swarms  of  summer 
insects.  These,  if  suflered  to  remain,  would  prey  upon 
the  rtry  vitals,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  tree,  and  in 
tlie  succeeding  summer  give  birth  to  myriads  more  of 
their  raee,  equally  destructive.— TTi&ofi's  Ameriean  Ornitk. 
Ths  QasEif  VTood-Pbckbb  {Braehylophut  vmdi9).  The 
most  common  of  our  native  wood-peckers,  but  is  seldom  seen 
noith  of  Yorkshiie.  Its  scream  or  cry  is  remarkable  and 
startKog.  In  Englaod  and  on  the  Coutinent  it  frequents 
the  woods  where  the  trees  are  low.    PI.  57,  fig-  2. 

The  Grbat  Spotted  Wood-1*bokbb  (Picie*  Af«r/or). 
The  wAj  specimen  of  the  Picids  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  Britain.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Russia. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  seeds,  and  nuts.    PI.  57,  fig-  3. 

Thb  I.B8SBR  Spottbd  Wood-Peckbr  {ndei  Minor) 
is  chiefly  found  in  a  few  of  the  southern  and  westenc 
connties  of  England,  and  is  seen  in  the  parks  and  woods 
around  London.    Fl.  57,  fig.  i. 


monkeys  of  some  particular  tribe,  that  drive 
off  all  others;  lower  down  twine  about  the 
great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger  snakes, 
patiently  wailing  till  some  unwary  animal 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  und 
at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  these  artiticial 
nests,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited  by  birds 
of  the  most  delightful  plumage. 

The  nest  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner: 
when  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  they 
fly  busily  about,  in  quest  of  a  kind  of  moss, 
called  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  oid  roan's  beard.  It  is  a  fibrous 
substance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which 
bears  being  moulded  into  any  form,  and  suf- 
fers being  glued  together.  This  therefore 
the  little  woodpecker,  called  by  the  natives 
of  Brazil,  the  gutratemgOf  first  glues,  by  some 
viscous  substance  gathered  in  the  forest,  (o 
the  extremest  branch  of  a  tree  ;  then  building 
downward,  and  still  adding  fresh  materials  to 
those  already  procured,  a  nest  is  formed,  that 
depends,  like  a  pouch,  from  the  point  of  the 
branch :  the  hole  to  enter  at,  is  on  the  side ; 
and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the 
finer  fibres  of  the  same  substance,  which  com- 
pose the  whole. 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  these 
hanging  nests ;  which  are  made,  by  som« 
other  birds,  with  still  superior  art  A  little 
bird  of  the  Grosbeak  kind,  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  makes  its  nest  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  is  no  opening  but  from  the  bottom.  At 
the  bottom  the  bird  enters,  and  goes  up 
through  a  funnel  like  a  chimney,  till  it  comes 
to  the  real  door  of  the  nest,  which  lies  on  one 
side,  and  only  opens  into  this  funnel. 

Some  birds  glue  their  nest  to  the  leaf  of 
the  banana  tree,  which  makes  two  sides  of 
their  little  habitation ;  while  the  other  two 
are  artificially  composed  by  their  own  indus- 
try. But  these,  and  all  of  the  kind,  are 
built  with  the  same  precautions  to  guard  the 
young  against  the  depredations  of  monkeys 
and  serpents,  which  abound  in  every  tree. 
The  nest  hangs  there  before  the  spoilers,  a  * 
tempting  object,  which  they  can  only  gaze 
upon,  while  the  bird  flies  in  and  out,  without 
danger  or  molestation  from  so  formidable  a 
vicinity.^ 


1  The  characters  of  the  NuUhatch  tribe  are,  a  bill  for 
the  most  part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a 
small  angle:  small  nostrils,  covered  with  bristles:  a 
short  tongue,  horny  at  the  end,  and  jagged :  toes  placed 
three  forwards,  and  one  backwards;  the  middle  too 
joined  closely  at  the  base  to  huth  the  outer,  and  the  back 
toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one.  In  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  diflPerent  species  of  the  nut- hatch,  we  observe 
a  very  close  alliance  to  the  woodpeckers.  Most  ol  them 
fetd  upon  insects;  and  some  on  nuts,  whence  their 
ISitglish  appellation  has  been  acquired.  For  Slender 
Nut-hatch,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  17. 

The  European  NuUtatch,  The  length  of  this  bird 
is  five  inches  and  three  quarters.     The  bill  is  strong 
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CHAP.   V. 

OF  THE  BIRD  OF  FARAD ISE    AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Thbrb  are  few  birds  that  have  more  de- 
ceived  and  puzzled  the  learned  than  this. 
Some  have  described  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
air,  living  only  upon  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 

and  straight,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  loiig ;  the 
upper  mandible  is  blaclc,  and  the  lower  white.     All  the 


upper  parts  of  Uie  body  are  of  a  bluish  gray :  tlie  cheeks 
and  chin  are  white:  tlie  breast  and  belly  pale  orange 
colour;  and  the  quills  dusky:  the  tail  is  short,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  feathers ;  the  two  middle  ones  of  which 
are  gray,  the  two  outer  spotted  with  white,  and  the  rest 
dusky.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow ;  the  claws  are  large, 
and  the  back  one  very  strong.  The  nut-hatch,  the 
squirrel,  and  the  field-mouje,  which  all  live  much 
on  hazel  nuts,  have  each  a  curious  way  of  getting  at  the 
kernel.  Of  the  two  latter,  the  squirrel,  after  rasping 
off  the  small  end,  splits  tlie  shell  in  two  with  his  long 
fore-teetli,  as  a  man  does  with  his  knife;  the  field, 
mouse  nibbles  a  hole  with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if 
drilled  with  a  wimble,  and  yet  so  small  that  one  would 
wonder  how  the  kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it; 
while  the  nut-hatch  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with 
his  bill.  But  as  this  last  artist  has  no  paxvs  to  hold  the 
nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it,  he,  like  an  adroit  work, 
man,  fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a 
tree,  or  in  some  crevice,  when  standing  over  it  he  per. 
foratos  the  stubborn  shell.  On  placing  nuts  in  the 
chink  of  a  gate-post,  where  nut-hatches  have  been 
known  to  haunt,  it  has  always  been  found  that  these 
birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  at  work 
they  make  a  rapping  noise,  which  may  be  heard  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Dr  Plott  informs  u«,  that  this  bird, 
by  putting  his  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
sometimes  makes  a  violent  sound,  as  if  the  branch  ^i-as 
rending  asunder.  Besides  nuts  it  feeds  also  on  cater, 
pillars,  beetles,  and  various  other  insects.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  s\x  or  seven  in  number,  in  some  iiole 
of  a  tree,  frequently  in  one  that  has  been  deserted  by 
the  woodpecker,  on  rotten  wood  mixed  with  moss.  If 
the  entrance  be  too  large,  she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it 
with  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  hei-self  to  pass 
in  and  out.  When  the  hen  Ss  sitting,  if  a  stick  be  put 
in  the  hole,  she  hisses  like  a  snake  ;  and  she  is  so  much 
attached  to  her  eggs,  that  she  will  sooner  sufler  any  one 
to  pluck  ofT  her  K^atliers  than  fly  a^ay.  During  the 
time  of  incubation,  she  is  assiduously  attended  by  the 
male,  who  supplies  her  with  food.  If  the  harrier  of 
plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  be  destroyed,  while 
these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced  ;  a  peculiar 
instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  being  destroyed  by 
woodpeckers,  and  other  birds  of  superior  size  and  strength, 
which  build  in  similar  situations.  The  nut-hatch  is  not 
supposed  to  sleep  perched,  like  rocst  other  birds,  on  a 


never  resting  below  ;  others  have  acquiesced  in 
(he  latter  part  of  its  history,  but  have  given 
it  flying  insects  to  feed  on.  Some  have  as> 
serted  that  it  was  without  feet,  and  others  have 
ranked  it  among  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  bird's  plumage, 
and  the  deformity  of  its  legs,  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  most  of  these  erroneous  reports. 
The  native  savages  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  of 
which  it   is  an  inhabitant,  were   very   little 


twig;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
notwithstanding  it  would  perch  now  and  then,  yet  at 
night  it  genenlly  crept  into  some  hole  or  comer  to 
sleep.  And  it  is  remarkable,  when  perched,  or  other^ 
wise  at  rest,  it  had  mostly  tiie  head  downwards,  or  at 
least  even  xrlth  the  body,  and  not  elevated  like  other 
birds. 

Allied  to  the  Nut-hatch  are  the  Creepers  aiu)  IJoopm*, 
(For  Black  and  White  Creeper,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  18; 
Azure  Creeper,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  16;  WaU  Creeper, 
ib.  fig.  43.  For  Hoopoe,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  81.) 
Creepers  scale  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  woodpeck- 
ers,  and,  like  them,  are  supported  behind  by  their  stifl 
deflected  tail.  They  feed  entirely  on  insects.  The 
hoopoe  is  widely  spread  over  Europe  in  the  summer 
mouths,  and  is  abundant  in  the  South.  Sweden  is  men- 
tioned by  some  as  its  northern  limit,  where  the  country 
people  are  said  to  consider  its  appearance  as  ominous : 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  was  formerly  looked  upon  by  the 
same  class  as  the  liarhinger  of  some  calamity.  Montagu 
relates  that  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Russian  and  Tartarian 
deserts  ;  and  Sonnini  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : 
Africa  indeed  and  Asia  are  supposed  to  be  its  winter 
quarters.  In  a  state  of  nature  moist  localities  are  tlie 
chosen  haunts  of  the  hoopoe.  There  it  may  be  seen  on 
the  ground,  busily  searching  witli  its  long  bill  for  its 
favourite  Insects,  (chiefly  coleopterous)  which  it  ofVeu 
finds  in  cow-dung,  and  in  the  droppings  of  otlier  animals : 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  observed  hanging  from  tlie 
branches  of  trees,  examining  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
for  those  which  there  lie  hid.  The  hole  of  a  decayed 
tree  is  the  locality  generally  preferred  for  the  nest,  whic-li 
is  made  of  dried  grass  lined  with  feathers,  wool  or  other 
soft  materials,  and  is  generally  very  fetid  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  insects,  &c.,  with  which  tho  parent.birds 
have  supplied  their  young.  This  ofl*ensive  odour  most 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  adopted  by  Aristotle,  that 
the  nest  of  the  hoopcp  tras  formed  of  the  most  disgusting 
materials.  When  a  hollow  tree  is  not  to  be  found,  the 
places  selected  are  sometimes  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and 
the  crevices  of  old  buildings.  The  eggs  are  generally 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  grayish-white  spotted  with 
deep  gray  or  hair-brown. 

Pew  birds  are  more  entertaining  in  captivity  :  its 
beautiful  plumage,  droll  gesticulations  and  familiar  ha- 
bits, soon  make  it  a  favourite.  When  it  perceives  that 
it  is  observed  it  begins  to  Up  with  its  bill  against  tlie 
ground,  (which,  as  Bechstein  observes,  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  walking  with  a  stick,)  at  the  same  time  often 
shaking  its  wings  and  tail,  and  elevating  its  crest.  This 
latter  feat,  which  is  performed  very  frequently  and  es- 
pecially when  the  bird  is  surprised  or  angry,  is  eflected 
by  a  muscle  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe  head  for 
the  purpose.  Its  note  of  anger  or  fear  is  harsh  and 
grating,  something  like  the  noise  made  by  a  small  saw 
when  employed  in  sawing,  or  the  note  of  a  jay,  but  net 
so  loud.  It  gives  utterance  to  a  soft  note  of  complacency 
occasionally,  and  is  not  without  other  intonations.  The 
grating  note  is  not  always  indicative  of  anger  or  fear,  for 
the  bird  generally  exerts  it  when  it  flies  up,  and  settlei 
on  its  perch. 
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studious  of  natural  history;  and,  perceiving 
(he  inclination  the  Europeans  had  for  this 
beautiful  bird,  carefully  cut  off  its  legs  before 
they  brought  it  to  market ;  thus  concealing  its 
greatest  deformity,  they  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  rise  m  their  demands  when  they 
offered  it  for  sale.  One  deceit  led  on  to 
another ;  the  buyer  finding  the  bird  without 
legs,  naturally  inquired  after  them ;  and  the 
seller  as  naturally  be^n  to  assert  that  it  had 
none.  Thus  far  the  European  was  imposed 
upon  by  others;  in  all  the  rest  he  imposed 
upon  himself.  Seeing  so  beautiful  a  bird 
without  legs,  he  concluded  that  it  could  live 
only  in  air,  where  legs  were  unnecessary. 
The  extraordinary  splendour  of  ils  plumage 
assisted  this  deception ;  and,  as  it  had  heavenly 
beauty,  so  it  was  asserted  to  have  a  heavenly 
residence.  Prom  thence  its  name,  and  all  the 
false  reports  that  have  been  propagated  con- 
cerning it.* 

Error,  however,  is  short  lived ;  and  time  has 
discovered  that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but 
very  large  strong  ones  for  its  size.  Credulity, 
when  undeceived,  runs  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  and  soon  after  this  harmless  bird  was 
branded  with  the  character  of  being  rapacious, 
of  destroying  all  those  of  smaller  size,  and 
from  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight,  as 
qualified  peculiarly  for  extensive  rapine.  The 
real  history  of  this  pretty  animal  is  at  present 
tolerably  well  known  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be 
u  harmless  as  it  is  beautifnl. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird  of  Para- 
dise,' one  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  is 
more  common ;  the  other  not  much  larger  than 
a  lark,  which  has  been  described  more  imper. 
fectly.  They  are  both  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  all  other  birds,  not  only  by  the 
superior  vivacity  of  their  tints,  but  by  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail,  there  being  two  long  slender 
filaments  growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
rump;  these  are  longer  than  the  bird's  body, 
and  bearded  only  at  the  end.  By  this  mark 
the  bird  of  Paradise  may  be  easily  known, 
but  still  more  easily  by  its^udy  livery,  which, 
being  so  very  brilliant,  demands  to  be  min- 
utely  described. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  body  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  thrush.  The  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches,  is  as  long  as  the  body ; 
the  wings  are  large,  compared  with  the  bird's 

1  The  natives  of  the  New  Guinea  islands,  in  prepar- 
ing the  skins  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  removed  the  true 
irings,  which  are  not  so  brilliant  as  the  other  feathers, 
and  cut  off  the  legs.  Hence,  the  absence  of  feet  in  all 
the  specimens  brought  to  Europe,  gava  rise  to  the  fable 
that  these  birds  had  no  power  of  alighting,  and  were  al- 
vrays  on  the  wing. 

>  Nearly  a  d<aen  species  hsTe  beun  discovered.  See 
a  succeeding  note.* 


other  dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and 
the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  gold  o)lour.  The  base 
of  the  bill  is  surrounded  by  black  leathers,  as 
also  the  side  of  the  head  and  throat,  as  soft  as 
velvet,  and  changeable  like  those  on  the  neck 
of  a  mallard.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head 
ii  of  a  shining  green,  mixed  with  gold.  The 
body  and  wings  are  chiefly  covered  with 
beautiful  brown,  purple,  and  gold  feathers. 
The  uppermost  part  of  the  tail.&athers  arc  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  those  under  them  white, 
and  lonfi^er  than  the  former ;  for  which  reason 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all 
white.  But  what  chiefly  excites  curiosity  are, 
the  two  long  naked  feathers  above  mentioned, 
which  spring  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump 
above  the  tail,  and  which  are  usually  about 
three  feet  long.  These  are  bearded  only  at 
the  beginning  and  tlie  end;  the  whole  shaft, 
for  about  two  feet  nine  inches,  being  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a 
changeable  colour,  like  the  mallard's  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all 
others  of  the  pie  kind,  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  but  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  that  of  Aro.  There,  in  the  delightful  and 
spicy  woods  of  the  country,  do  these  beautiful 
creatures  fly  in  large  flocks;  so  that  the  groves 
which  produce  the  richest  spices  produce  the 
finest  birds  also.  The  inhabitants  themselves 
are  not  insensible  of  the  pleasure  these  afford, 
and  give  them  the  name  of  God's  birds,  as 
being  superior  to  all  others  that  he  has  made. 
They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  gene- 
rally perch  upon  the  same  tree.  They  are 
called  by  some,  the  swaffows  of  Temate^  from 
their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  con- 
tinaally  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
their  usual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its 
tempestuous  season,  when  rains  and  thunders 
continually  disturb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds 
are  then  but  seldom  seen,  it  is  thought  that 
they  then  fly  to  other  countries,  where  their 
food  appears  in  greater  abundance;  for,  like 
swallows,  they  have  their  stated  times  of  re- 
turn. In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
August,  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  fly- 
ing together;  and  as  the  inhabitants  would 
hive  us  believe,  following  their  king,  who  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  lustre  of 
his  plumage,  and  that  respect  and  veneration 
which  is  paid   him.'     In   the  evening  thoy 

■  They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty,  and 
have  a  leader,  which  the  inhabltanU  of  Aro  call  the  king. 
He  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have  red  spots,  and  to  fly  far 
above  the  flock,  which  never  desert  him,  but  always 
setUe  in  the  same  place  that  he  does.  They  never  fly 
with  the  wind,  as  in  that  case  their  loose  plumage  would 
be  ruffled,  and  blown  over  their  heads ;  and  a  change  of 
wind  oiien  compels  them  to  alight  on  tlie  ground,  from 
which  they  cannot  rise  without  great  difficulty.     When 
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perch  upon  the  high«iti  trees  of  the  forest,  par- 
ticularly one  which  bears  a  red  berry,  upon 
which  they  sometimes  feed,  when  other  food 
fails  them.  In  what  manner  they  breed,  or 
what  may  be  the  number  of  their  young,  as 
yet  remains  for  discovery. 

The  natives,  who  make  a  trade  of  killing 
and  selling  these  birds  to  the  European,  ge- 
nerally conceal  themselves  in  the  trees  where 
they  resort*  and  having  covered  themselves  up 
from  sight  in  a  bower  made  of  the  branches, 
they  shoot  at  birds  with  reedy  arrows ;  and, 
as  they  assert,  if  they  happen  to  kill  the  king, 
they  then  have  a  good  chance  for  killing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ilock.  The  chief  marks 
by  which  they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends 
to  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  which   have  eyes 


Ihey  are  surprised  by  a  heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to 
a  higher  region,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  tein|>est.  Thei-e, 
in  a  serene  sky,  they  float  at  ease  on  tlieir  light  flowing 
feathers,  or  pursue  their  journey  in  security.  During 
their  flight  they  cry  like  starlings;  but  when  a  storm 
blows  in  their  rear,  they  express  their  distressed  situa. 
tion  by  a  note  somewhat  resembling  the  croaking  of  a 
raven.  In  calm  weather,  gr^  numbers  of  these  birds 
may  be  seen  flying,  both  in  companies  and  singly,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  large  butterflies  and  other  insects  on  which 
they  feed.  The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is  chest- 
nut, with  a  nrck  of  a  golden  green,  beneath.  The  fea. 
thers  of  the  back  and  sides  are  considerably  longer  than 
those  of  the  body.  They  have  two  long  tail  feathers, 
which  are  straight,  and  taper  at  the  tip. 

There  have  been  ten  species  of  this  bird  lately  dis- 
covered.    (For  the  red-tailed  bird  of  Paradise,  see  Plate 

XV.  fig.  10;  for  the  gorget  bird  of  Paradise,  see  Plate 

XVI.  fig.  4.) 

The  GrakU  bird  of  Paradue. — It  has  a  tiiangular 
naked  space  behind  the  eyes;  the  head  and  neck  are 
brown;  the  bill  and  legs  are  vellow;  the  body  brownish; 
the  first  quill  feathers  white,  from  the  base  to  the  middle; 
the  tail  feathers,  except  the  middle  one,  are  tipt  with 
white.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  islands ;  is  nine  and 
a  half  inches  long;  feeds  on  fruit,  insects,  mice,  and 
every  kind  of  grain.  It  builds  twice  a  year,  in  the 
forked  branches  of  ti-eos,  and  lays  four  eggs.  When 
young  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  docile  and  imita- 
tive. This  bird  has  a  great  afllnity  in  all  its  habits  to 
the  grakle  genus ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  downy  leathers 
at  the  base  of  the  bill,  It  is  placed  Itere. 

The  magniJIcefU  Bird  i^  Paradise. — This  elegant  spe- 
cies, so  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  variety  of  its 
coloiuY,  is  principally  found  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  bird  of  paradise. 
The  bill  Is  surrounded  at  the  base  with  velvet,  like  fea- 
thers; the  chin  is  green,  with  golden  lunules;  crown 
with  a  tuft  of  yellow  feathers ;  the  first  quill  feathers 
are  brown,  and  the  secondary  of  a  deep  yellow;  the  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  are  very  long,  with  a  very  short  fringe  ; 
its  legs  and  bill  are  yellow,  the  latter  black  at  the  tip. 
This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  nine^ 
inches  loitg. 

The  Lyre  bird,  or  Superb  Menura. — New  Holland, 
which  aflbrds  so  rich  a  harvest  to  the  student  of  nature, 
and  which  produces  the  most  singular  and  anomalon.« 
beings  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  the 
native  country  of  tiiis  rare  and  beautiful  bird,  the  habits 
and  manners  of  which  are  yet  but  little  known.  (See 
Plate  XVII.  fig.  3.)  Considered  by  many  naturalins  as 
allied  to  the  paradises,  or  birds  of  Pamdise,  it  exhibits 
in   its  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  figure  of  its 


like  those  of  a  peacock.  When  they  have 
taken  a  number  of  these  birds,  their  usual 
method  is  to  gut  them,  and  cut  off  their  legs ; 
they  then  run  a  hot  iron  into  the  body,  which 
dries  up  the  internal  moisture;  and  oiling  the 
cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  sell  them  to 
the  Europeans  for  a  perfect  triHe. 


CHAP.  VI. 

TIIK  CUCKOO>  AND  ITS  VAlllETIKS.* 


From  a   bird  of  which  many  fables  have 
been  reported,  we  pass  to  another  that  has  not 


large  elongated  nails,  which  are  evidently  adapted  for 
S4-ratching  up  the  soil,  a  certain  degree  of  approximation 
to  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  to  which  others  are  inclined  to 
refer  it ;  but  there  is,  however,  a  group  tS gnmnd tkruthee 
as  thev  are  expressively  called,  to  which,  in  the  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  plumage  and  in  habits,  it  would  appear,  ne 
think,  to  be  still  nearer  related. 

In  size,  the  menura  is  about  equal  to  a  pheasant.  Its 
general  plumage  is  of  a  dull  brown,  inclining  to  rufous 
on  the  quill-feathers;  the  tail,  which  is  much  longer 

^han  the  body,  consists  of  feathers  so  arranged,  and  of 
such  different  soi  t%  as  to  form,  when  elevated,  a  figure 
bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to  an  ancient  lyre ;  4.he 
position  of  these  feathers  will  be  l)etter  conveyed  by 
the  figure  in  the  plate  than  by  description:  the  bill  is  com- 
pressed, the  nostrils  forming  a  longitudinal  slit,  covered 
with  bristle-like  feathers;  the  legs  are  strong,  the  toes  . 
completely  divided,  and  armed  with  powerful  blunted 
nails,  those  of  the  hind  claws  being  especially  developed. 
1  Perhaps  few  birds  have  excited  more  curiosity  amongst 
naturalists  than  the  Cuckoej  and  some  rather  contradic- 
tory accounts  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  re. 
specting  it.  Dr  Jvnner  was  the  first  who  threw  any 
light  on  the  natural  history  of  this  extraordinarv  bird: 
and  his  account  is  most  interesting  and  satisnctory. 
The  fact  of  the  3roung  cuckoo  turning  out  its  weaker 
companions,  the  natural  inmates  of  the  nest,  is  now  un. 
disputed.  This  operation  is,  I  believe,  generally  per- 
formed on  the  second  day  after  the  birds  ara  hatched, — 
at  least,  I  have  found  it  to  be  so  in  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  The  yoinig  intnider 
seems  to  confine  his  dislike  to  his  nestling  companions 
to  the  act  of  discharging  them  from  the  nest.  In  one 
instance,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  the 
young  birds,  which  had  only  been  hatched  two  days, 
were  so  little  hurt  by  a  fall  of  foiu*  feet  from  the  nest  to 
the  ground,  that  two  of  them  contrived  to  crawl  a  di^ 
tance  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  place  on  which  they 
had  fallen.  Sometimes  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  be- 
fore  the  other  birds:  in  which  case  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
card the  eggs,  which  he  is  enabled  to  *do  by  means  of  a 

I  depression  in  tlie  middW  of  his  bark.     It  seems,  how. 


THE  CUCKOO. 


.  Ill 


given  less  scope  to  fabulous  invenlion.  The 
note  of  tho  cuckoo  is  known  to  all  the  world ; 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  bird  itself  still 
remains  in  great  obscurity.  That  It  devours 
its  parent,  that  it  changes  its  nature  with  the 
season,  and  becomes  a  sparrow-hawk,  were 
fables  invented  of  this  bird,  and  are  now  suf- 
ficiently refuted.  But  where  it  resides  in 
winter,  or  how  it  provides  for  its  supply  dur- 

evwr,  to  bare  escaped  Uie  notice  of  those  to  whom  we 
vm  most  indebted  for  the  agreeable  information  we  aW 
readj  possess  of  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  the  parent 
bird,  in  depositing  her  egg,  will  sometimes  undertake 
the  task  of  remoTing  the  eggs  of  those  birds  iu  wliose 
nest  she  is  pleased  to  place  ]u;r  own.*  I  say  sometimes, 
because  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  the  case ;  and 
indeed  I  have  only  one  fact  to  bring  forward  In  support 
of  tlie  assertion ;  it  is,  however,  connected  with  another 
relating  to  the  cucIkoo,  not  a  little  curious:  The  circum- 
stance occurred  at  Arbury,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  Francis  Newdigate,  Esq.,  and  was  witnessed  by  se- 
reral  persons  residing  in  his  house.  The  particulars 
were  written  down  at  the  time  by  a  lady,  who  bestowed 
much  time  in  watching  the  young  cuckoo,  and  I  now 
give  them  in  her  own  words:.^*Mn  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1828,  a  cuckoo,  having  previously  turned 
out  tho  eggs  from  a  water. wagtail's  nest,  which  was 
built  In  a  small  holo  in  a  garden-wall  at  Arbury,  depo- 
sited her  own  egg  in  their  place.  When  the  egg  was 
hatched,  the  young  intruder  was  fed  by  the  water-wag- 
Uils,  till  he  became  too  bulky  for  his  confined  and  nar- 
row quarters,  and  in  a  JiJffetty  fit  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  this  predicament  he  was  found,  by  the  gardener,  who 
picked  him  up,  and  puj  him  into  a  wire-cage,  which 
was  placed  on  the  top  oi  a  wall,  not  far  from  the  place 
of  its  birth.  Here  it  was  expected  tlmt  the  wagUIls 
nonld  have  followed  their  supposititious  oflspring  with 
food,  to  support  it  in  its  imprisonment — a  mode  of  pro- 
reeding  which  would  have  had  nothing  very  uncommon 
to  recommend  it  to  notice.  But  the  odd  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  bird  which  hatched  the  cuckoo  neTer 
came  near  it ;  but  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  who  performed  her  part  diligently  and  punc- 
tually, by  bringing  food  at  very  short  intervals  from 
morning  till  evening,  till  its  uncouth  foster-child  grew 
large,  and  became  fiull  feathered,  when  it  was  sufiered 
to  escape,  and  was  seen  no  fnore:  gone,  perhaps,  to  the 
country  to  which  he  migrates,  to  tell  his  kindred  cuckoos 
(if  he  was  as  ungrateful  as  he  was  ugly  when  I  saw  him 
in  the  nest)  what  fools  hedge-sparrows  and  water-w-ag- 
tails  are  in  England.  It  may  possibly  be  suggested-, 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made  with  regard  to  tlie  sort  of 
bird  which  hatched  the  cuckoo,  and  that  the  same  bird 
which  fed  It,  namely,  the  hedge-sparrow,f  hatched  Uie 
egg.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circumstance ;  but  the  wag- 
tail was  too  often  seen  on  her  nest^  both  before  the  egg 
was  hatched,  and  afterwards  feeding  the  young  bird,  to 
leave  room  for  any  scepticism  on  that  point ;  and  the 
sparrow  was  seen  (Ceding  it  in  the  cage  afterxrards  by 
many  members  of  the  family  daily." 
This  account  (the  accuracy  of  which  no  one  can  doubt, 

*  >l«y  she  not  do  this  in  consequmce  of  not  being  able  to 
And  a  nest  at  for  hn  parpow,  and  therefore,  from  i4»me  extra- 
urdiiiary  and  powerfal  iimUnct,  ihe  removes  egg%  which  would 
be  batched  before  her  o\/n,and  the  young  Krds  from  whirh 
T6if(ht  become  too  strong  and  heavy  to  be  ejected  firoin  the  nest 
by  the  yoonjf  ciwkoo?  U  requires  a!l  the  exertions  and  ac- 
dvity  of  a  piur  of  water-wagtaih  or  hedge-sparrows  to  provide 
far  a  young  cork*>o.  If  there  were  other  birds  in  the  nest,  some 
most  starve.  1  ha  female  cuckoo,  by  ejecting  the  eggt,  pre- 
vents this. 

t  It  ci'uld  P3t  have  oeen  the  hedge  sparrow,  as  those  bb-ds 
ire  never  known  to  build  in  a  hale  in  a  waa 


itig  that  season,  still  continues  undiscovered. 
This  singular  bird,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  pigeon,  shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  of 
a  grayish  colour,  is  disdnguishcd  from  all 
other  birds  by  its  round  prominent  nostrils 
Having  disappeared  all  the  winter,  it  discovers 
itself  in  our  country  early  in  the  spring,  by 
its  well-known  call.  Its  note  is  heard  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  season  seems  to  be  more  or  less 


who  is  acquainted  with  the  party  from  whom  it  comes) 
seems  to  prove  the  assertion  which  some  persons  have 
made,  of  cuckoos  having  introduced  their  eggs  into  the 
nest  of  the  wren,  or  into  nests  built  in  holes  in  the  wall; 
or,  as  Dr  Jenner  asserts,  in  a  waguil*s  nest  in  a  hole 
under  the  eaves  of  a  cottage.  Some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  of  Dr  Jeiuier's, 
in  a  new  and  very  agreeable  edition  of  Colonel  Monta- 
guu's  Ornithological  Dictionary:  at  least,  a  hint  Is  given 
that  it  was  rather  a  sincular  place  for  a  wagtiil  to  build 
in.  I  have,  however,  found  them  in  similar  situations ; 
and  one  wagtail  built  amongst  the  rough  bricks  which 
formed  some  rock.work  in  my  garden.  If  the  fact, 
therefore,  is  undoubted,  that  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is 
found  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  built  in  so  small  a  hole  iu  a 
wall  that  a  young  cuckoo  could  no  longer  remain  in  it, 
by  what  means  could  she  contrive  to  introduce  her  egg 
into  the  nest?  It  appears  quite  impossible  that  she 
could  have  sat  on  the  nest  while  she  deposited  her  egg: 
and  it  is  not  ea^,  therefore,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture 
how  the  operation  was  performed.  Spurzheim,  however, 
asserts  in  his  lectures,  that  he  actually  saw  an  instance 
of  a  cuckoo  having  dropped  her  egg  near  a  nest  so  placed 
that  she  could  not  possibly  gain  admittance  to  it:  and 
that  after  removing  the  eggs  which  were  already  In  the 
nest,  she  tnok  up  her  own  egg  in  one  of  her  feet,  and  in 
that  way  placed  It  in  iL 

The  following  communication  from  a  gentleman  in 
Sussex  will  throw  some  new  and  interesting  light  on  the 
natuial  history  of  the  cuckoo.  He  says,  that  on  firing 
at  a  bird  sitting  on  a  fir  tree  in  his  garden,  and  which 
he  took  for  a  hawk.  It  fell  with  a  broken  wing.  On 
picking  it  up,  It  proved  to  be  a  cuckoo»  and  being  in 
beautiful  plumage,  and  very  lively,  he  tied  up  the  win|^ 
and  sent  it  to  a  friend  at  Chichester,  who  being  captiv. 
ated  by  the  bird's  quiet  demeanour,  determined  on  trj'. 
ing  to  keep  it  alive.  On  being  put  into  a  cage,  the  bird 
soon  fed,  and  appeared  ))erfcctly  reconciled  to  its  loss  of 
freedom.  It  eat  fresh  meat  of  any  sort,  cut  small  and 
mixed  with  bread  scalded  and  broken,  and  a  raw  egg. 
On  this  diet  the  bird  did  well  for  three  months.  A  t 
this  time  a  lad  brought  some  yellow-hammer's  eggs,  in- 
tending  them  as  a  treat,  one  of  which  the  bird  unex- 
pectedly seized,  and  attempted  to  swallow.  It  stuck, 
however,  in  its  throat,  and  killed  it  In  a  short  time. 
This  would  seem  to  proTe  that  these  birds  feed  some- 
times on  eggs.  A  cuckoo  was  kept  at  Guodwood-haase 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  persons  who  had  the  care  of 
it  never  heard  its  natural  note  of  <<  Cuckoo."  It  is  not 
unfrequent  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  to  see 
four  or  five,  or  more  of  them  in  animated  sportiveness 
on  the  branches  of  an  oak.  If  the  .^spectator  is  attentive, 
he  will  soon  hear  the  notes  repeated  thus, — Hoo-hoo 

— hoo-  — ;;;;: 1 — :;: — f^  hooho-hoo^ which,  proba 

'  exultation  from  the 
When  a  cue- 
straight  flight,  It 


^  ]—  hooho-hoo' 
"F  I  notes  of  exi 
-I  0  ed  suitor. 
-1/ seen  In  a  s 


hly,  are  ~ 
favour*  . 
koo    is  — 

will  often  give  utterance  to  a  beautiful  sound,  more  like 
a  delicate  and  lengthened  shake  on  the  flute  than  any- 
thing  else  It  can  be  compared  to.  As  the  bird  h 
always  alone  when  this  note  is  heard,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  call  for  its  mate. — JetnU  Oleahin^i^ 
Vol,  /. 
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forward,  and  tlie  weather  more  or  less  inviting. 
From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the  fanner 
may  be  instructed  in  the  real  advancement  of 
the  year.  The  fallibility  of  human  calendars 
is  but  too  well  known ;  but  from  this  bird's 
note,  the  husbandman  may  be  taught  when  to 
sow  his  most  useful  seeds,  and  to  do  such  work 
as  depends  upon  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
air.  These  feathered  guides  come  to  us  hea- 
ven.taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  season. 

The  cuckoo,  that  was  silent  some  time  after 
its  appearance,  begins  and  at  first  feebly,  at 
very  distant  intervals,  to  give  its  call,  which 
as  the  summer  advances,  improves  both  in  its 
frequency  and  loudness.  This  is  an  invitation 
to  courtship,  and  used  only  by  the  male,  who 
sits  generally  perched  upon  some  dead  tree,  or 
bare  bough,  and  repeats  his  son^,  which  he 
loses  as  soon  as  the  genial  season  is  over.  His 
rote  is  pleasant,  though  uniform;  and,  from 
an  association  of  ideas,  seldom  occurs  to  the 
memory  without  reminding  us  of  the  sweets  of 
summer.  Custom  too  has  affixed  a  more  ludi- 
crous  association  to  this  note  ;  which,  however, 
we  that  are  bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  about. 
This  reproach  seems  to  arise  from  this  bird's 
making  use  of  the  bed  or  nest  of  another  to 
deposit  its  own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  cer. 
tain  than  that  the  female  makes  no  nest  of  her 
own.  She  repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  the  water, 
wagtail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and  having  de- 
voured the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own 
in  their  place.  She  usually  lays  but  one, 
which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  a  black, 
bird's.  This  the  fond  foolish  bird  batches 
with  great  assiduity,  and,  when  excluded, 
finds  no  difference  in  the  great  ill-looking 
changeling  from  her  own.  To  supply  this  vo. 
racious  creature,  the  credulous  nurse  toils  with 
unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that  she  is 
feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of 
f  he  roost  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  pro. 
geny. 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  these  birds 
were  carnivorous;  but  Reaumur  was  at  the 
pains  of  breeding  up  several,  and  found  that 
they  would  not  feed  upon  bread  or  corn ;  but 
flesh  and  insects  were  their  favourite  nourish- 
ment He  found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to 
teach  them  to  peck ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  feed 
them  a  full  month  after  they  were  grown  as 
big  as  the  mother.  Insects,  however,  seemed 
to  be  their  peculiar  food  when  young ;  for  they 
devoured  flesh  by  a  kind  of  constraint,  as  it 
was  always  put  into  their  mouths ;  but  meal- 
worm insects  they  flew  to,  and  swallowed  of 
their  own  accord  most  greedily.  Indeed,  their 
gluttony  is  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider  the  capacity  of  their  stomach,  which  is 


enormous,  and  reaches  from  t)ie  breast-bone 
to  the  vent  It  is  partly  membranous,  partly  • 
muscular,  and  of  a  prodigious  capacity ;  yet 
still  they  are  not  to  be  supposed  as  birds  of 
prey,  for  they  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  coucage.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  natu- 
rally  weak  and  fearful,  as  appears  by  their 
flying  from  small  birds,  which  every  where 
pursue  them.  The  young  birds  are  brown, 
mixed  with  black ;  and  in  that  state  they  have 
been  described  by  some  authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for 
flight,  follows  its  supposed  parent  but  for  a 
little  time ;  its  appetite  for  insect  food  increas- 
ing, as  it  finds  no  great  chance  for  a  supply 
in  imitating  its  little  instructor,  it  parts  good 
friends,  the  step-child  seldom  ofiering  any 
violence  to.  its  nurse.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
little  birds  of  the  grove  seem  to  consider  the 
young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  revenge  the 
cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  insults. 
They  pursue  it  wherever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it 
to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  All  the  smaller  birds  form 
the  train  of  its  pursuers;  but  the  wryneck,  in 
particular,  is  found  the  most  active  in  the 
chase ;  and  from  thence  it  has  been  called  by 
many,  the  cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a 
friendly  intention ;  it  only  pursues  as  an  in- 
sulter,  or  a  spy,  to  warn  M  its  little  compan- 
ions of  the  cuckoo's  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it 
continues  to  reside,  or  to  be  seen  amongst  us. 
But  early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally 
disappears,  and  its  passage  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  country.  Some  suppose  that  it  lies  hid 
in  hollow  trees ;  and  others  that  it  passes  into 
warmer  climates.  .  Which  of  these  opinions  is 
true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  re- 
lated  on  either  side  tliat  can  be  totally  relied 
on.'  To  support  the  opinion  that  they  remain 
torpid  during  the  winter  at  home,  Willoughhy 
introduces  the  following  story,  which  he  deli- 
vers  upon  the  credit  of  another.  **  The  ser- 
vants of  a  gentleman,  in  the  country,  having 
stocked  up  in  one  of  their  meadows  some  old, 
dry,  rotten  willows  thought  proper,  on  a  cer. 
tain  occasion,  to  carry  them  home.  In  heat- 
ing a  stove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put 
into  the  furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as 
usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  sing, 
ing  three  times  from  under  the  stove.  Won- 
dering at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  the  winter 
time,  the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow 
logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  them   saw   something   move;    wherefore, 


1  It  is  now  perfectly  ascertained  tfa&t  the  cuckoo  \s  a 
migratory  bird.  It  conies  to  us  late  in  spring  from 
Northern  Africa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  July  or 
early  in  autumn. 
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taking  an  axe,  they  opened  the  hole,  and 
thrusting  in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked 
out  uotblng  but  feathers ;  afterwards  they  got 
hold  of  a  living  animal;  and  this  was  the 
cuckoo  that  had  waked  so  very  opportunely 
for  its  own  safety.  It  was  indeed/'  continues 
our  historian,  '*  brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly 
naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any 
winter  provision  in  its  hole.  This  cuckoo  the 
boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive  in  the 
stove ;  but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a  se- 
cond song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not 
thought  &  to  inform  us." 

The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject 
is,  that  as  quails  and  woodcocks  shift  their 
habitations  in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo; 
bat  to  what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it 
has  ever  been  seen  on  its  journey,  are  ques- 
tions  that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  resolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in 
rariotts  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  differing 
in  their  colours,  but  their  size.  Brisson 
makes  not  less  than  twenty-eight  sorts  of 
them;  but  what  analogy  they  bear  to  our 
English  cuckoo,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  He  talks  of  one,  particularly  of 
Brazil,  as  making  a  most  horrible  noise  in 
the  forests;  which,  as  it  should  seem,  must 
be  a  very  different  note  from  that  by  which 
our  bird  is  distinguished  at  home.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  TH£  PARROT,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Thb  Parrot  is  the  best  known  among  us  of 
all  foreign  birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatest 
beauty  with  the  greatest  docility.     Its  voice 

1  III  Europe  we  possess  but  one  species  of  the  Cuckoo. 
In  Afrira  tliere  are  several  species,  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  wfairh  is  called  the  Honey^gtUde  CudoOt  or  In- 
dicator. Its  colour  is  rust^  gray,  and  white  beneath; 
the  eyelids  are  naked,  black ;  shoulders  with  a  yellow 
spot;  the  tail  is  wedged,  rusty;  the  bill  is  brown  at  the 
base,  and  surrounded  with  bristles,  yellow  at  the  tip ; 
feathers  of  the  thighs  while,  with  a  longitudinal  black 
streak;  the  qiiUl  feathers  above  brown,  beneath  gray 
brown;  first  tail  feathers  very  narrow,  and  rusty;  the 
neat  sooty,  the  inner  edge  whitish;  the  rest  brown  at 
Uie  tip  OD  the  inner  web.  The  honey-guide  cuckoo  in- 
habits the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ;  is  six  inches  long  ; 
is  fond  of  honey ;  and  not  being  able  to  procure  it  from 
the  hollows  of  trees,  by  its  note  it  is  said  to  point  it  out 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  it  a  part  for  its  services, 
and  80  highly  value  it  on  this  account,  that  it  is  criminal 
to  dertroy  it.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been 
called  in  question  both  by  Bruce  and  Le  Vaillant,  but 
it  is  new  fully  confirmed.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  indicators.  (For  the  Great  Honey-guide,  see  Plate 
XVI.  fig.  23;  Cup>«ous  Cuckoo^  ib.  fig.  28;  Blue 
Cuckoo^  ib.  fig.  29;  Senegal  Coucal,  ib.  fig.  SO;  Mal- 
oobo,  ib.  fig.  SI;  African  Cuckoo^  Ibb  fig.  32;  Longi 
bellied  Cudcoo^  ib.  fig.  19.) 
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also  is  more  like  a  man's  than  that  of  any 
other ;  the  raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the  jay 
and  magpie  too  shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth; 
the  parrot's  note  is  of  the  true  pitch,  and 
capable  of  a  number  of  modulations  that  even 
some  of  our  orators  might  wish  in  vain  to 
imitate. 

The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
speak,  and  the  great  number 'of  words  which 
it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  less  surpris- 
ing. We  are  assured  by  a  grave  writer, 
that  one  of  these  vtrs  taught  to  repeat  a  whole 
sonnet  from  Petrarch;  and  that  I  may  not 
be  wanting  in  my  instance,  I  have  seen  a 
parrot  belonging  to  a  distiller  who  had  suf- 
fered pretty  largely  in  his  circumstances  from 
an  informer  who  lived  opposite  him,  very 
ridiculously  employed.  This  bird  was  taught 
to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment,  TAou 
Mhalt  not  bear  false  mtnesi  againgt  tlty  neigh- 
hour,  with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice. 
The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage 
over  against  the  informers  house,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  per< 
severing  exhortations. 

Wiiloughby  tells  a  story  of  a  parrot,  which 
is  not  so  dull  as  those  usually  brought  up 
when  this  bird's  facility  of  talking  happens 
to  be  the  subject  '*  A  parrot  belonging  to 
King  Henry  V II.  who  then  resided  at  West- 
minster, in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames, 
had  learned  to  talk  many  words  from  the 
passengers  as  they  happened  to  take  the 
water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  the 
poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  same  time 
crying  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  A  boat! 
twenty  pounds  for  a  boat!  A  waterman,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made 
to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating, 
and  taking  him  up,  restored  him  to  the  king. 
As  it  seems  the  bird  was  a  favourite,  the  man 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  have  a  reward  rather 
equal  to  his  services  than  his  trouble :  and,  as 
the  parrot  had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  said  the 
king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it  The 
king  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's 
own  determination,  which  the  bird  hearing, 
cried  out.  Give  the  knave  a  groat." 

The  parrot,  which  is  so  common  as  a 
foreign  bird  with  us,  is  equally  so  as  an  in- 
digenous  bird  in  the  climates  where  it  is  pro- 
duced.  The  forests  swarm  with  them ;  and 
the  rook  is  not  better  known  with  us  than 
the  parrot  in  almost  every  part  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  in  vain  that  our 
naturalists  have  attempted  to  arrange  the 
various  species  of  tliis  bird;  new  varieties 
daily  offer  to  puzzle  the  system-maker,  or  to 
demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  his  catalogues. 
Linnaeus  makes  the  number  of  its  varieties 
amount  to  forty-seven ;  while  Brisson  doubles 
the  number,  and  extends  his  catalogue  to 
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ninety-five.*  Perhaps  even  this  list  might  be 
increased,  were  every  accidental  change  of 
colour  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  new 
species.      But,  in  fact,  natural  history  gains 


1  The  pAfrot  genus  includes  tbout  one  hundred  and 
seventy  known  species.  All  the  species  are  confined  to 
warm  climates,  but  their  range  is  wider  than  Bufibn 
considered,  when  he  limited  them  to  within  23o  on 
each  side  of  the  equator ;  for  thef  are  Icnown  to  extend 
as  fw  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  are  found 
on  the  shores  of  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  the  Carolina 
parrot  of  the  United  States  is  resident  as  far  to  the 
north  as  42^.  Wilson  saw  them,  in  the  month  of 
February,  along  the  baiilcs  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  snow-storm, 
flying  about  like  pigeons,  and  in  full  cry.  And  another 
u'me  he  saw  them,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
cf  the  Kentucliy  river,  as  they  came  in  great  numbei-s, 
screaming  through  the  wood,  about  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, to  drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they  are  remark, 
ably  fond. 

Parrots  live  together  in  families,  and  seldom  wander 
to  any  considerable  disUnce  ;  these  societies  admit  with 
difficulty  a  stranger  among  them,  though  they  live  in 
great  harmony  with  each  other.  They  ye  fond  of 
scratching  each  other's  heads  and  necks;  and,  when 
they  roost,  nestle  as  closely  as  possible  together,  some, 
times  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  sleeping  in  the  hollow 
of  the  same  tree.  There  they  sleep  in  a  perpendicular 
posture,  clinging  to  the  sides  by  their  claws  and  bills. 
They  are  fond  of  sleep,  and  seem  to  retire  into  their 
holes  several  times  in  the  day  as  if  to  enjoy  a  regular 
tiesta. 

The  young  shoots  ct  various  plants,  tender  buds, 
fruits,  grains,  and  nuts,  which  they  open  with  much 
adroitness  to  obtain  the  kernel,  are  the  chief  aliments 
which  the  parrots  use  when  in  a  state  of  liberty.  We 
know  that,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  tliey  est  almost 
everything  that  is  offered  to  them  ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  certain  substances,  such  as  parsley  for  in- 
stance, which  have  no  sensible  effect  on  other  creatures, 
are  to  parrots  mortal  poisons.  In  the  forests,  which  are 
their  favourite  retreats,  the  parrots  assemble  in  troops, 
and  cause  much  devastation  by  the  vast  quantity  of  food 
which  they  consume,  not  merely  for  their  subsistence, 
but  to  gratify  that  mania  for  destruction  for  which, 
even  in  their  domestic  state,  they  are  noted.  The 
loud  cries  of  these  bands  are  heard  a  great  way  off, 
when  they  seek  their  last  repast  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  By  these  cries  the  planter  has  timely  warn- 
ing to  employ  some  means  of  preventing  those  hosts 
of  destroyers  from  alighting  on  his  newly.^own  fields, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  they  would  not  leave  a  vestige 
of  grain. 

The  description  which  Wilson  gives  of  the  flight  of 
the  Carolina  parrot  is  probalily  appt1ca)>le  to  many  other 
species  which  have  not,  in  their  wild  state,  been  noticed 
by  an  equally  intelligent  observer.  '*  There  is  a  re- 
markable  contrast  between  their  elegant  manner  of 
flight  and  their  lame  and  crawling  gait  among  the 
branches.  They  fly  very  much  like  the  wild  pigeon, 
in  close  compact  bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity,  mak- 
Ing  a  loud  and  outrageous  screaming.  Their  flight  is 
sometimes  in  a  direct  Hne,  but  most  usually  circuitous, 
making  a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  serpentine  mean, 
ders,  as  if  for  pleasure." 

The  Carolina  parrot  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  Wilson.  He'  carried  one  with  him  in  one  of  his 
most  laborious  joumejrs  in  the  Western  States ;  by  day 
It  rode  in  liis  pocket,  and  at  night  it  rested  on  the 
baggage,  dosing  and  gaaing  into  the  Are.  Happening 
to  catch  another,  which  he  had  slightly  wounded,  he 
placed  it  in  the  cage  with  this,  who  was  delighted  to 
gain  the  accession  to  her  society ;  ghe  crept  up  to  the 


little  by  these  discoveries;  and  as  its  do- 
minions are  extended  it  beconoes  more  barren. 
It  is  asserted,  by  sensible  travellers,  that  the 
natives  of  Brazil  can  change  the  colour  of  a 
parrot's  plumaee  by  art.  If  this  be  true,  and 
I  am  apt  to  believe  the  information,  they  can 
make  new  species  at  pleasure,  and  thus  cut 
out  endless  work  for  our  nomenclators  at  home. 

Those  who  usually  bring  these  birds  over 
are  content  to  make  three  or  four  distinctions, 
to  which  they  give  names;  and  with  these 
distinctions  I 'will  content  myself  also.  The 
large  kind,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  raven, 
are  called  maecaws;  the  next  size  are  simply 
called  parrots;  those  which  are  entirely  white, 
are  called  lories;  and  the  lesser  size  of  all  are 
called  parrakeets.  The  difference  between 
even  these  is  rather  in  size  than  any  other 
peculiar  conformation,  as  they  are  all  formed 
alike,  having  toes,  two  before  and  two  be- 
hind, for  climbing  and  holding;  strong  hooked 
bills  for  breaking  Open  nuts,  and  other  hard 
substances,  on  which  they  feed;  and  loud 
harsh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their  native 
woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  their 
conformation;  and  first,  their  toes  are  con- 
trived  in  a  singular  manner,  which  appears 
when  they  walk  or  climb,  and  when  they  are 
eating.  For  the  first  purpose  they  stretch 
two  of  their  toes  forward,  and  two  backward; 
but  when  they  take  their  meat,  atid  bring  it 
to  their  mouths  with  their  foot,  they  dexter- 
ously  and  nimbly  turn  the  greater  hind  toe 
forward,  so  as  to  take  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  going  to  feed  on, 
standing  all  the  while  upon  the  other  leg. 
Nor  even  do  they  present  their  food  in  the 
usual  manner;  for  other  animals  turn  their 
meat  inwards  to  the  mouth ;  but  these,  in  a 
seemingly  awkward  position,  turn  their  meat 
outwards,  and  thus  hold  the  hardest  nuts,  as 
if  in  one  hand,  till  with  their  bills  they  break 
the  shell,  and  extract  the  kernel. 

The  bill  is  fashioned  with  still  greater  pe- 
culiarities;  for  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  are  both  movable.  In  most  other 
birds  the  upper  chap  is  connected,  and  makes 
but  one  piece  with  the  skuli ;  but  in  these, 
and  in  one  or  two  species  of  tlie  feathered 

stranger,  chattering  in  a  melancholy  tone,  as  if  express, 
ing  sympathy  for  its  misfortunes,  stroked  its  head  and 
neck  with  her  hill,  and  at  night  they  nestled  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other.  On  the  death  of  her  companion, 
she  appeared  inconsolable,  till  he  placed  a  looking-glass 
near  her,  by  which  she  was  completely  deceived.  She 
seemed  delighted  with  the  return  of  her  companion,  and 
often  during  the  day,  and  always  at  night,  she  lay  close 
to  the  image  in  the  glass,  and  began  to  dose  with  great 
composure  and  satisfaction.  He  was  so  unlucky  as  to 
lose  this  interesting  bird  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
she  made  her  way  through  the  cage,  left  the  vessel,  and 
perished  in  the  waves. 
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tribe  more,  the  appcr  chi^p  is  connected  to  the 
bone  of  the  head  by  a  strong  membrane, 
placed  on  each  side,  that  lifts  and  depresses  it 
at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  they  can 
open  their  bills  the  wider;  which  is  not  a 
little  useful,  as  the  upper  chap  is  so  hooked 
and  so  over-hanging,  that,  if  the  lower  chap 
only  had  motion,  they  could  scarcely  gape 
sufficiently  to  take  any  thing  in  for  their 
nourishment. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  the  beak  and  the  toes, 
when  used  separately ;  but  they  are  often  em- 
ployed both  together,  when  the  bird  is  exer. 
cised  in  climbing.  As  these  birds  cannot 
readily  hop  from  bough  to  boagh,  their  legs 
not  being  adapted  for  that  purpose,  they  use 
both  the  beak  and  the  feet;  first  catching 
hold  with  the  beak,  as  if  with  a  hook,  then 
drawing  up  the  legs  and  fastening  them,  then 
advancing  the  head  and  beak  again,  and  so 
putting  forward  the  body  and  feet  alternate- 
ly, till  they  attain  the  height  they  aspire  to. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  somewhat  resem. 
bles  that  of  a  man ;  for  which  reason  some 
pretend  that  it  is  so  well  qualified  to  imitate 
the  human  speech ;  but  the  organs  by  which 
these  sounds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down 
in  the  throat,  being  performed  by  the  great 
motion  which  the  os  hyoidea  has  in  these  birds 
above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in 
Europe,  will  not,  however,  breed  here.  The 
climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  constitution  ; 
and  though  it  bears  our  vrinter  when  arrived 
at  maturity,  yet  it  always  seems  sensible  of 
its  rigour,  and  loses  both  its  spirit  aRd  appe- 
tite during  the  colder  part  of  the  season.  It 
then  becomes  torpid  and  inactive,  and  seems 
quite  changed  from  that  bustling  loquacious 
animal  which  it  appeared  in  its  native  forest, 
where  it  is  almost  ever  upon  the  wing.  Not 
withstanding,  the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a 
considerable  time,  if  it  be  properly  attended 
to ;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  owhed,  that  it  em- 
ploys but  too  great  a  part  of  some  people's 
attention. 

The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the 
bird  may  plead  as  the  best  excuse  for  those 
who  spend  whole  hoars  in  teaching  their  par- 
rots to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  the  bird,  on  those 
occasions,  seems  the  wisest  animal  of  the  two. 
It  at  first  obstinately  resists  all  instruction ;  but 
seems  to  be  won  by  perseverance,  makes  a 
few  attempts  to  imitate  the  first  sounds,  and 
when  it  has  got  one  word  distinct,  all  the  sue- 
ceeding  come  with  greater  facility.  The  bird 
generally  learns  most  in  those  families  where 
the  master  or  mistress  have  the  least  to  do ; 
and  becomes  more  expert,  in  proportion  as  its 
instructors  are  idly  assiduous.  In  going 
through  the  towns  of  France  some  time  since, 
I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  plainer 


their  parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how  very 
distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak 
French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our 
own,  though  they  spoke  my  native  language. 
I  was  at  first  for  ascribing  it  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for 
entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
vowels  and  consonants:  but  a  friend  that  was 
with  me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  as. 
suring  me  that  the  French  women  scarcely 
did  any  thing  else  the  whole  day  than  sit  and 
instruct  their  feathered  pupils ;  and  that  the 
birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  con- 
seouence  of  continual  schooling. 

The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  very 
expert,  but  nothing  to  those  of  the  firazils, 
where  the  education  of  a  parrot  is  considered 
as  a  very  serious  affair.  The  history  of  Prince 
Maurice's  parrot,  given  us  by  Mr  Locke,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here;  but 
Clusius  assures  us  that  the  parrots  of  that 
country  are  the  most  sensible  and  cunning  of 
all  animals  not  endued  with  reason.  The 
great  parrot,  called  the  aicurouSf  the  head  of 
which  is  adorned  with  yellow,  red,  and  violet, 
the  body  green,  the  ends  of  the  wings  red,  the 
feathers  of  the  tail  lone  and  yellow;  this  bird, 
he  asserts,  which  is  seldom  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, is  a  prodigy  of  understanding.  **  A 
certain  Brazilian  woman,  that  lived  in  a  vil- 
lage  two  miles  distant  horn  the  island  on 
which  we  resided,  had  a  parrot  of  this  kind 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  place.  It  seemed 
endued  with  such  understanding  as  to  discern 
and  comprehend  whatever  she  said  to  it.  As 
we  sometimes  used  to  pass  by  that  woman's 
house,  she  used  to  call  upon  us  to  stop,  promis- 
ing, if  we  gave  her  a  comb,  or  a  looking-glass, 
that  she  would  make  her  parrot  sins  and  dance 
to  entertain  us.  If  we  agreed  to  her  request, 
as  soon  as  she  had  pronounced  some  words  to 
the  bird,  it  began  not  only  to  leap  and  skip  on 
the  perch  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  to  talk 
and  to  whistle,  and  imitate  the  shoutings  acd 
exclamations  of  the  Brazilians  when  they  pre* 
pare  for  battle.  In  brief,  when  it  came  into 
the  woman's  head  to  bid  it  sing,  it  sang;  to 
dance,  it  danced.  But  if,  contrary  to  our  pro- 
mise, we  refused  to  give  the  woman  the  little 
present  agreed  on,  the  parrot  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize in  her  resentment,  and  was  silent  and 
immovable  ;  neither  could  we,  by  any  means, 
provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  or  tongue." 

This  sagacity,  which  parrots  show  in  a  do- 
mestic state,  seems  also  natural  to  them  li 
their  native  residence  among  the  woods.  The/ 
live  together  in  flocks,  and  naturally  assist 
each  other  against  other  animals,  either  by 
their  courage  or  their  notes  of  warning.  They 
generally  breed  in  hollow  trees,  where  they 
make  a  round  hole,  and  do  not  line  their  neHs 
within.     If  they  find  any  part  of  a  tree  be- 
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ginning  to  rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a 
branch,  or  any  such  accident,  this  they  take 
care  to  scoop,  and  to  make  the  hole  sufficiently 
wide  and  conrenient;  but  it  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that  they  are  content  with  the  hole  which 
a  woodpecker  has  wrought  out  with  greater 
ease  before  them ;  and  in  this  they  prepare  to 
hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs ;  and  probably 
the  smaller  kind  may  lay  more;  for  it  is<a 
rule  that  universally  holds  through  nature, 
that  the  smallest  animals  are  always  the  most 
prolific ;  for  being,  from  their  natmral  weak- 
ness,  more  subject  to  devastation,  Nature  finds 
it  necessary  to  replenbh  the  species  by  supe- 
rior fecundity.  In  general,  however,  the 
number  of  their  eggs  is  stinted  to  two,  like 
those  of  the  pigeon,  and  they  are  about  the 
same  size.  They  are  always  marked  witii 
little  specks,  like  those  of  a  partridge;  and 
some  travellers  assure  us,  that  they  are  always 
found  in  the  trunks  of  the  tallest,  straiehtest, 
and  the  largest  trees.  The  natives  of  those 
countries,  who  hare  little  else  to  do,  are  very 
assiduous  in  spying  out  the  places  where  the 
parrot  is  seen  to  nestle,  and  generally  come 
with  great  joy  to  inform  the  Europeans,  if 
there  be  any ,  of  the  discovery.  As  those  birds 
have  always  the  greatest  docility  that  are 
taken  young,  such  a  nest  is  often  oonndered 
as  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  be  possessed 
of;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  usual  method  of 
coming  at  the  youn^  is,  by  cutting  down  the 
tree.  In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it  often  happens 
that  the  young  parrots  are  killed  ;  but  if  one 
of  them  survives  the  shock,  it  is  considered  as 
a  suflElcient  recompence. 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  these  birds 
are  sought  when  young ;  for  it  is  known  they 
alwavs  speak  best  when  their  ear  has  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  harsh  notes  of  the  wild  ones. 
But  as  the  natives  are  not  able  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  supply  the  demand  for  young  ones, 
they  are  contented  to  take  the  old;  and  for 
that  purpose  shoot  them  in  the  woods  with 
heavy  arrows,  headed  with  cotton,  which 
knock  down  the  bird  without  killing  it  The 
parrots  thus  stunned  are  carried  home :  some 
die,  but  others  recover,  and,  by  kind  usage 
and  plentiful  food,  become  talkative  and  noisy. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  their  conversa- 
tion alone  that  the  parrot  is  sought  after  among 
the  savages ;  for  though  some  of  them  are  but 
tough  and  ill-tasted,  yet  there  are  other  sorts, 
particularly  of  the  small  parakeet  tribe,  that 
are  very  delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains, 
that  whatever  fruit  or  grain  these  birds  mostly 
feed  upon,  their  flesh  partakes  of  the  flavour, 
and  becomes  good  or  ill-tasted,  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  particular  diet  When 
the  guava  is  ripe,  they  are  at  that  season  fat 
and  tender;  if  they  feed  upon  the  seed  of  the 


acajou,  their  flesh  contracts  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  garlio ;  if  thev  feed  upon  the  seed  of 
the  spicy  trees,  their  flesh  then  tastes  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
insupportably  bitter  if  the  berries  they  feed 
on  are  of  that  quality.  The  seed  of  the  cot- 
ton-tree  intoxicates  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  wine  does  man ;  and  even  wine  itself  is 
drunk  by  parrots,  as  Aristotle  assures  us,  by 
which  they  are  thus  rendered  more  talkative 
and  amusing.  But  of  all  food,  they  are  fond- 
est of  the  carthamus,  or  bastard  saffron;  which, 
though  strongly  purgative  to  man,  agrees  per- 
fectly with  their  constitution,  and  fattens  them 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Of  the  parakeet  kind  in  Brazil,  Labat  as- 
sures  us,  that  they  are  the  roost  beautiful  in 
their  plumage,  and  the  most  talkative  birds  in 
nature.  They  are  very  tame,  and  appear 
fond  of  mankind;  they  seem  pleased  with 
holding  parley  with  him ;  they  never  have 
done  ;  but  while  he  continues  to  talk,  answer 
him,  and  appear  resolved  to  have  the  last 
word  :  but  they  are  possessed  of  another  qua- 
lity, which  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this 
association  ;  their  flesh  is  the  most  delicate 
imaginable,  and  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  fonder  of  indidging  their  appetites  than 
their  ears.  The  fowler  walks  into  the  woods, 
where  they  keep  in  abundance,  but  as  they 
are  green,  and  exactly  the  cofour  of  the  leaves 
among  which  they  sit,  he  only  hears  their 
prattle,  without  being  able'  to  see  a  single 
bird ;  he  looks  round  him,  sensible  that  his 
game  is  within  gun-shot  in  abundance,  but  is 
mortified  to  the  last  degree  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  them.  Unfortunately  for  these  little 
animals,  they  are  restless,  and  ever  on  the 
wing,  so  that  in  flying  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, he  has  but  too  frequent  opportunities  of 
destroying  them;  for  as  soon  as  they  have 
stripped  the  tree  on  which  they  sat  of  all  its 
berries,  some  one  of  them  flies  off  to  another  ; 
and  if  that  be*  found  fit  for  the  purpose,  it 
gives  a  loud  call,  which  all  the  rest  resort  to. 
That  is  the  opportunity  the  fowler  has  long 
been  waiting  for ;  he  fires  in  among  the  flock, 
while  they  are  yet  on  the  wing ;  and  he  sel- 
dom fails  of  bringing  down  a  part  of  them. 
But  it  is  singular  enough  to  see  them  when 
they  find  their  companions  fallen.  They  set 
up  a  loud  outcry,  as  if  they  were  chiding  their 
destroyer,  and  do  not  cease  till  they  see  him 
preparing  for  a  second  charge. 

But  though  there  are  so  many  motives  for 
destroying  these  beautiful  birds,  they  are  in 
very  great  plenty ;  and  in  some  4:ountries  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  they  are  considered  by 
the  negroes  as  their  greatest  tormentors.  The 
flocks  of  parrots  persecute  them  with  their  un- 
ceasing screaming,  and  devour  whatever  fruits 
thev  attempt  to  produce  by  art  in  their  little 
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gardens.  In  other  placet  they  are  not  ao  dee- 
tructiyey  but  sufficiently  common ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  scarce  a  country  of  the  trofHcal  cli- 
mates  that  has  not  many  of  the  common  kinds, 
as  well  as  some  peculiarly  its  own.  Travel- 
lers have  counted  more  than  a  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  on  the  continent  of  Africa  only: 
there  is  one  country  in  pa rticular»  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  parrots  which  are  seen 
in  its  woods.  There  are  white  parrots  seen 
in  the  burning  regions  of  Ethiopia:  in  the 
East  Indies  they  are  of  the  largest  size ;  in 
South  America  they  are  docile  and  talkative ; 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  sea  and  the 
Indian  ocean,  they  swarm  in  great  variety 
and  abundance,  and  add  to  the  splendour  of 
those  woods  which  Nature  has  dressed  Iq  eter- 
nal green.' 

'  The  family  of  parrots  are  divided  by  some  modem 
naturalists  into  six  diUerent  groups. 

I.  The  Macaws.  Tail  long  and  pointed  ;  cbeelcs 
naked. 

II.  The  ParraJceets.  Tail  long  and  graduated ;  checks 
feathered. 

III.  The  Psittaculei.  Tail  very  short,  and  rounded 
at  its  terminatioQ ;  cheeks  feathered. 

IV.  The  Parrots  proper.  Tail  equal  and  squared; 
bead  destitute  of  movable  crest. 

V.  The  Cockatoos.  Tail  equal  and  squared;  head 
irith  a  movable  crest. 

VI.  Probosciger.  Tail  equal  and  squared;  naked 
cheeks,  and  tuft  on  head. 

In  the  cuts  which  follow,  representations  are  given  of 
foine  of  the  more  interesting  Individuals  of  these  differ- 
ent groups. 

The  Great  Green  Meuxnt,    This  species  is  now  ascer. 


talned  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  Inhabiting  the 
warmer  districts  of  the  Andean  chain,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  about  SOOO  feet.  According  to  Wagler, 
its  habits  differ  considerably  from  those  of  its  congeners, 
as  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  recesses  of  the  forests, 
or  its  food  to  the  fruits  there  produced,  but  attacks  in 
congregated  flocks  the  fields  of  maize,  and  other  cultiva- 
ted grain  and  fruits.  Upon  these  it  frequently  commits 
serious  depredations,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  re- 


So  generally  are  these  birds  known  at  pre- 
sent, and  so  great  is  their  variety,  that  no. 
thing  seetns  more  extraordinary  than  that 
there  was  but  one  sort  of.  them  known  among 


quire  the  constant  attention  and  watching  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  period  of  maturation.  When  engaged  in 
their  predatory  excursions,  a  guard  is  constantly  left  by 
the  flock  in  some  elevated  station,  generally  the  summit 
ef  a  tree,  from  whence,  should  danger  be  apprehended, 
an  alarm  is  given  by  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry,  which  is 
responded  to  by  the  immediate  flight  of  the  wary  depre- 
dators. They  are  also  said  to  feed  upon  tlie  flowers  of 
the  ErythinsB,  and  some  species  of  Thibauda,  before  the 
ripening  of  the  grains,  biut  whether  tliis  is  merely  to 
obtain  the  nectariout  juice,  as  practised  by  the  Asiatic 
Lories  and  Australian  Trichoglossf,  or  for  the  thick  and 
fleshy  substance  of  the  flower  and  embryo  pod  or  seed- 
vessel,  does  not  appear  from  Wagler's  account  During 
the  period  of  the  Jains,  which  commence  in  October,  the 
great  body  of  tliese  birds  migrate  to  other  districts,  and 
do  not  return  till  the  maize  begins  to  ripen,  which  takes 
place  in  January  and  February.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
of  a  docile  disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to  articu- 
late more  than  a  few  words.  It  appeara  to  hare  been  a 
favourite  among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  we  are  told  it 
was  frequently  presented  to  the  Incas,  by  their  subjects, 
as  an  acceptable  gift.  In  size,  it  is  inferior  to  several  of 
the  Macaws,  its  extreme  length  being  about  twenty, 
nine  inches.  The  bill  is  strong,  typical  in  form,  its  co. 
lour  blackish-brown.  The  orbits  and  cheeks  are  naked, 
and  of  a  flesh  colour,  with  strisB  of  small  blackish-brown 
feathers ;  the  irides  are  composed  of  two  rings,  the  outer 
of  a  rich  yellow,  the  inner  grayish- green.  The  forehead 
is  of  a  rich  crimson,  the  chin  feathen  reddish-brown,  and 
passing  rapidly  into  the  green  of  the  neck.  The  rest  oi 
the  head,  the  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  the  mantle,  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  ara  of  a  flne  and  lively 
green,  in  some  lights  showing  tints  of  azure  blue  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head.  The  lower  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts,  as  well  as  the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
quUls,  are  of  a  fine  blue.  The  tail  feathen  on  the  upper 
surface  are  scarlet,  with  blue  tips,  the  under  surface  and 
that  of  the  wings  orange-yellow.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
red,  tinged  with  gray.  The  claws  ara  strong,  hooked, 
and  black. 

The  AlejmmMne  Ring-ParakeeL    This  parrot  is  ge- 


nerally supposed  to  have  been  the  flr»t,  and  by  many  the 
only  one  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  having  been  dis- 
covered  during  the  expeditions  of  the  Macedonian  con. 
queror,  by  whose  followera  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  ancient  Taprobane,  now  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  At 
all  events,  it  is  evident,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  cf 
various  ancient  authors,  tliat  whatever  parrots  were 
known,    either   to  the    Oreeks  or    Romans,  previous 
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the  ancients,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they 
pretended  to  be  masters  of  the  world.  If  no- 
thing else  could  serve  to  show  the  vanity  of  a 
Roman's  boast,  the  parrot-tribe  might  be  an 


to  the  time  of  Nero,  were  exclusively  brought  from  In. 
dlior  iu  islands,  and  that  the  species,  if  more  than  one 
had  been  introduced,  also  belonged  to  the  genus  now 
under  consideration,  the  description  they  have  given 
of  the  plumage  of  these  birds  pointing  distinctly  to  this, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  nearly  allied  species,  as  not 
only  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body,  but  that  of  the 
bill,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  neck-col- 
lar, are  particularly  mentioned.  The  Alexandrine,  as 
well  as  its  congener  the  Rose-ring  Parakeet,  are  still 
highly  prized,  and  frequently  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, as,  in  age,  thev  possess  great  docility,  and  a  facility 
of  pronunciation  inrerior  to  none  of  the  race.  Of  their 
habits  in  a  state  of  nature  we  remain  comparatively  ig- 
norant. 

The  Ash-coloured  or  Grvy  Parroi.    The  Grey  Par- 


rot is  a  native  of  western  Africa,  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been  imported  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  com- 
mon and  well  known  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  captivity,  its 
peculiar  habits  and  economy  in  a  state  of  nature  are  still 
but  little  and  imperfectly  known.  Like  most  of  its  kind, 
it  is  said  to  breed  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees ;  and 
the  instinctive  propensity  ibr  such  situations  does  not  ap- 
pear to  desert  it  even  in  a  state  of  captivity ;  for  Buflbn 
mentions  a  pair  in  France,  that,  for  five  or  six  years  suc- 
cessively, produced  and  brought  up  their  young,  and 
the  place  they  selected  for  this  purpose  vras  a  cask  partly 
filled  with  saw.dust.  Its  eggs  are  stated  to  be  generally 
four  in  number,  their  colour  white,  and  in  size  equal  to 
those  of  a  pigeon.  In  its  native  state,  the  food  of  the 
Parrot  consists  of  the  kernels  of  various  fruits,  and  the 
seeds  of  other  vegetables;  but  when  domesticated,  or 
kept  caged,  its  principal  diet  is  generally  bread  and 
milk,  varied  with  nuts,  almonds,  &c.,  and  even  pieces  of 
dressed  meat.  When  feeding,  it  often  holds  its  food 
clasped  in  the  foot,  and,  before  swallowing,  masticates  or 
reduces  it  to  small  pieces  by  its  powerful  bill  and  palatial 
cutters.  This  member,  so  unlike  that  of  other  frugivo. 
rous  birds,  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  principal  offi. 
ces  it  has  to  perform,  viz.  breaking  the  shells  of  the 
hardest  fruits  and  seeds,  and  as  a  strong  and  powerful 
organ  of  prehension  and  support ;  for  few  of  our  readers 
but  must  have  observed  that  the  bill  is  always  first  used, 
and  chiefiy  depended  upon  when  a  Parrot  is  caged,  in 
climbing  or  moving  from  one  position  to  another.  The 
longevity  of  the  feathered  race,  we  believe,  in  general 
far  exceeds  what  is  commonly  supposed,  at  least  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  age  attained  by  various  birds,  even 
when  subjected  to  captivity  and  confinement  Thus,  we 
have  instances  of  eagles  living  for  half  a  century :  the 
same  of  ravens,  geese,  and  other  large  birds,  as  well  as 
among  the  smiUIer  kinds  usually  kept  caged.  The  Par. 
r\A  appears  to  yield  to  none  of  these,  and  several  instan. 
ces  are  upon*  record  of  their  having  reached  tlie  remark, 
able  age  qf  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Among  these,  none 
is  more  interesting  than  that  of  an  individual  mentioned 
by  M.  Le  Vaillant,  which  had  lived  in  a  state  of  domes- 


instance,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  kinds 
now  known ;  not  one  of  which  naturally  breeds 
in  the  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman 
power.    The  green  parakeet,  with  a  red  neck, 

ticity  for  no  less  than  ninety.three  years.  At  the  time 
that  eminent  naturalist  saw  it,  it  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
decrepitude,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargic  condition,  its  sight 
and  memory  being  both  gone,  and  was  fed  at  intervals 
with  biscuit  soaked  in  Madeira  wine.  In  the  time  of  its 
youth  and  vigour  it  had  been  distinguished  for  its  collo- 
quial powers,  and  distinct  enunciation,  and  was  of  so 
docile  and  obedient  a  disposition,  as  to  fetrh  its  master's 
slippers  when  required,  as  well  as  to  call  the  servants, 
&C.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  its  memory  began  to  fail,  and, 
instead  of  acquiring  any  new  phrase,  it  began  to  lose 
those  it  had  before  attained,  and  to  intermix,  in  a  dis- 
cordant manner,  the  words  of  its  former  language.  It 
moulted  regulaily  every  year  till  the  age  of  sixty- five, 
when  this  process  grew  irregular,  and  the  tall  became 
yellow,  after  which,  no  farther  change  of  plumage  took 
place.  The  Gray  Parrot  is  subject  to  variety,  some, 
times  the  ground  colour  being  mixed  with  red.  In 
size  it  measures  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  black,  strong,  and  much  hooked,  and  the  orbits, 
and  space  between  them  and  the  eyes,  covered  with  a 
naked  and  white  skin.  The  whole  of  the  plumage,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  tail,  which  is  of  a  bright  deep  scar« 
let,  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  deepest  upon  the  back,  and 
the  feathers  finely  relieved  and  margined  with  paler 
gray.  The  irides  are  of  a  pale  yellonlsh-white,  the  feet 
and  toes  gray,  tinged  with  flesh-red. 

The  lyUoUmrtd  ertisted  Cockatoo.     This  Cockatoo  it 


a  native  of  Australia.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  grayish- 
white  ;  the  upper  mandible  strongly  sinuated  and  toothed; 
the  irides  of  a  deep  brown;  the  naked  orbits  whitish. 
I'he  feathers  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  bill  are  crim- 
son, forming  a  narrow  band  or  fillet;  those  of  the  fore- 
head are  wlUte,  tinged  with  red.  The  feathers  forming 
the  proper  crest  are  long  and  acuminate,  the  tips  bend- 
ing forwards,  their  basal  half  crimson,  divided  by  a  bar 
of  rich  yellow,  the  remainder  pure  white.  The  whole  of 
the  body  is  white,  tinged  deeply  with  crimson  upon  the 
neck,  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts.  The  under 
surface  of  the  wings  is  rich  crimson-red.  Its  legs  and 
toes  are  deep  gray,  the  scales  distinctly  marked  by  lighter 
lines.  Of  its  peculiar  habits  and  economy  we  are  un. 
able  to  give  any  detailed  account  Another  Australian 
species  is  the  Helmeted  Cockatoo,  Plyctolophus  galeri- 
tus,  enumerated  by  Mr  Vigors  and  Dr  Horsfield  in  their 
description  of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  collection  of  the 
Linnsean  Society;  and  as  its  habits  are  presumed  to  re. 
aemble  in  many  respects  those  of  the  other  species,  we 
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iras  the  first  of  this  kind  that  was  brought  into 
Europe,  and  the  only  one  that  was  known  to 
(he  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  age  of  Nero :  this  was  brought 
from  India ;  and  when  afterwards  the  Romans 
began  to  seek  and  rummage  through  all  their 
dominions^  for  new  and  unheard-of  luxuries^ 

quote  their  obserTitions,  as  extracted  from  M.  Caley's 
Notes.  "  This  bird  is  called  by  the  natives  Car-away 
and  Cur.iang.  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  large  flocks 
at  the  influx  of  Uie  Grose  and  the  Hawkesbury  rivers, 
below  Miilgo*ey  on  the  former  river,  and  in  the  long 
meadow  near  the  Nepean  river.  They  are  shy,  and 
not  easily  approached.  The  flesli  of  the  young  ones  is 
accounted  gcK>d  eating.  I  have  heard  from  the  natives 
that  it  makes  its  nest  in  the  rotten  limbs  of  trees,  of  no. 
thing  more  than  the  vegetable  mould  formed  by  the  de- 
cayed parts  of  the  bough ;  that  it  has  no  more  than  two 
young  ones  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  eggs  are  white,  with- 
out spots.  The  natives  first  find  where  the  nests  are, 
by  the  bird  making  co'tora  in  an  adjoim'ng  tree,  which 
lies  in  conspicuous  heaps  on  the  ground.  Co'tora  is  the 
bark  stripped  ofi"  the  smaller  branches,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  When  the  young  ones  are  nearly  fledged,  the 
old  birds  cut  a  quantity  of  small  branches  from  the  ad- 
joining trees,  but  never  from  that  in  which  the  nest  is 
situated.  They  are  sometimes  found  to  enter  the  hollow 
limb  as  fSu-  as  two  yards.  The  nests  are  generally  found 
ui  a  black-butted  gum-tree,  and  also  in  Coroy'bo,  C^jim- 
bora,  and  Yarrowar'ry  trees  (species  of  Eucalyptus)." 
eoUah  ArtOoo.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 


PAttacules.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  Australasian 
Islands.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  black.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits. 

Purpte  Capped  Lory.     This  bird  is  a  native  of  the 


Moluccas;-  and  «^er  Eastern  islands,  from  whence  we 
occasionally  receive  it,  being  held  in  high  estimaUon,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  elegant  plumage,  but  for  the  doci- 
lity it  evinces,  and  its  distinct  utterance  of  words  and 
sentences.  It  is  also  lively  and  active  in  its  disposition, 
ind  fond  of  being  caressed.  In  size  it  is  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  group,  measuring  upwards  of  eleven  inches 


they  at  last  found  out  others  in  Gaganda,  an 
island  of  Ethiopia,  which  they  considered  as 
an  extraordinary  discovery. 

Parrots  have  usually  the  same  disorders 
with  other  birds ;  and  they  have  one  or  two 
peculiar  to  their  kind.  They  are  sometimes 
struck  by  a  kind  of  apoplectic  blow,  by  which 


in  length.  The  general  or  ground  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  rich  scarlet,  this  tint  occupying  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  collar  of  yellow 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  neck,  back,  up- 
per tail-coverts,  and  basal  part  of  the  tail,  are  also  of  the 
same  colour.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  blackish-purple 
In  front,  passing  into  violet-purple  on  the  hinder  part. 
The  wings  on  the  upper  surfiu;e  are  green,  tlie  flexure 
and  margins  violet  blue,  as  are  also  the  under  wing.co- 
verts.  The  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  amre-coloured  ex- 
teriorly, their  basal  parts  being  greenish.  The  bill  is 
orange  yellow;  the  under  mandible  conic,  and  narrow  to- 
wards the  tip. 

Blue-beUied  LorUeet.    This  species  is  a  native  of 


New  Holland,  where  it  is  found  in  large  flocks,  wher- 
ever the  various  species  of  Eucalypti  abound,  the  flowers 
of  those  trees  aflbrdiog  an  abundant  supply  of  food  tc 
this  as  well  as  to  other  species  of  the  Nectivorous  Par- 
rots.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Caley,  as 
quoted  by  Messrs  Vigors  and  Horsfield  in  their  descrip- 
Uon  of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  collection  of  the  Lin- 
naan  Society,  '<  Flocks  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
eucalypti-trees,  when  in  flower,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  greatest  number  near  their  breeding 
places."  They  do  not,  he  adds,  eat  any  kind  of  grain, 
even  in  a  domesticated  sUte;  a  fact  curiously  illustrative 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  and  the  situation  they  hold  in 
the  family  of  the  Psittacules.  It  appears  that  they  sel. 
dom  live  long  in  confinement,  and  that  when  caged  they 
are  very  subject  to  fits.  This  in  all  probability  arises 
from  a  deficiency  .of  their  natural  food ;  and  the  instinc 
tive  feeling  or  appetite  for  its  favourite  diet  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  fact,  that  one  kept  by  Mr  Caley 
being  sho^vn  a  figure  of  a  coloured  plant,  used  to  put  its 
tongue  to  the  flowers,  as  if  with  the  intent  of  sucking 
them,  and  this  it  even  did  when  shown  a  figured  piece 
of  cotton  furniture.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  War- 
rin;  the  settlers  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain  Parrot,  though  the  term  seems  to  be  misapplied,  as 
it  is  a  frequenter  of  the  plains,  and  not  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts.    lU  flesh  is  excellent,  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  Ground  Parroi,  The  Ground  Parrot  is  also  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Pieman's  Land,  where 
it  inhabits  the  scrubs  or  ground  partially  covered  with 
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tboy  fall  from  their  perches,  and  for  a  while 
seem  ready  to  expire.*  The  other  is  the  grow- 
ing  of  the  beak,  which  becomes  so  very  much 
hooked  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  eat^ 
ing.  These  infirmities,  however,  do  not  hin- 
der them  from  being  long-lived;  for  a  parrot, 
well  kept,  will  live  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Tire  PIGEON,  AND  ITS  VARIETreS.* 

This  is  one  of   the  birds  which,  from  its 
great  fecundity,  we  have,  in  some  measure, 


low  uiiderwood.     It  is  Yery  rarely  Mcn  perched,  and 
wbea  flushed,  Mr  Caley  obtenres,  takes  a  short  flight, 


and  then  alights  among  the  bushes,  but  never  upon  them. 
O!  its  mode  of  nidification,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  its  history,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  further  ao- 
roimt.  (For  the  materials  of  this  note  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  a  volume  on  Parrots,  by  Mr  Selby,  in  Uie  Na- 
turalist's Library.) 

'  Bleeding  in  the  foot  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
forihia. 

'  The  birds  of  this  genu^,  which  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  species,  inhabit  all  the  warm  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  species  with  short  and  robust 
bill  are  found  ihrougliout  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  arrhipflago,  in  New  Holland, 
and  ill  the  islands  of  the  South  sea.  The  common 
I'igeons  with  modente  bill,  are  the  most  generally  ex- 
tended  through  both  continents.  Those  with  slender 
Itill  and  long  leg*  are  proper  to  the  climates  of  the  new 
world,  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  but  are  not  found  in 
Kurope.  Only  four  species  of  the  common  pigeons  are 
found  wild  in  this  last  part  of  the  globe ;  from  one  of 
them,  the  biset  or  wild  rock  pigeon,  as  is  supposed,  are 
descended  all  the  vari(>us  races  which  we  find  in  a  state 
of  domestication.  Whether  under  the  name  of  pigeons 
or  doves,  these  birds  are  uniformly  quiet  and  harmless 
in  their  nature.  They  live  almost  exclusively  on  fruits, 
berries,  seeds,  and  grains,  and  very  seldom  consume 
insects  or  snails,  or  other  animal  food.  In  their  mode 
ef  living  together,  they  are  understood  to  be  strict  mono- 
gamists, each  attaching  itself  to  a  single  mate,  and  ad- 
hering to  it  alone ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  as 
we  hi^>pm  to  have  witnessed  amonpt  the  domesticated 
species,  in  all  of  whom  the  bond  of  attachment  is  very 
slight.  The  female  seldom  lays  more  than  two  eggs, 
and  it  Is  remarkable  that  they  almost  Invariably  produce 
a  male  and  a  female.  Nature  has  assigned  to  pigeons 
VI  important  office  in  the  economy  of  creation.     Tbehr 


reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  taught 
to  live  in  habits  of  dependence.  Indeed,  its 
fecundity  seems  to  be  increased  by  human 
cultivation ;  since  those  pigeons  that  live  in  a 

stomachs  do  not  digest  the  seeds  of  certain  fruits,  and 
these  seeds  being  voided  in  the  course  of  the  animal's 
flight,  trees  are  thus  disseminated  and  planted  in  situa- 
tions which  could  never  otherwise  be  reached  by  the 
parent  vegeubles.  The  power  of  flight  which  pigeons 
generally  pnssess,  seems  to  be  only  a  featiu^  in  the  ani- 
mal's  character  subordinate  to  tliis  beautiful  and  provi- 
dential design. 

With  a  general  resemblance  of  character,  pigeons  dif. 
fer  very  materially  in  external  appearance,  both  in  re- 
spect of  shape  and  colour  of  plumage.  In  all  countries 
of  the  temperate  zones  they  resemble  the  common  house 
pigeons  of  Britain,  and  are  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  tinge 
of  feather.  In  the  warm  countries  within  the  tropics, 
they  shine  forth  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  of 
parrots  and  other  gay-feathered  animals.  The  vhuigo 
aromatico,  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  29.)  as  one  of  the  Indian 
varieties  of  pigeons  is  called,  is  a  beautiful  creature  with 
bright  light-green  feathers  from  the  breast  to  the  tail, 
with  a  darkish-coloured  back,  and  wiogs  striped  with 
yellow  and  brown.  The  pliUnopu*  purpuratut,  a 
variety  found  in  India  and  Australia,  is  still  more  of  a 
bright  green  all  over,  here  and  there  patched  with  biU 
of  a  golden  hue,  and  having  a  light  purple  crest.  Green, 
light  blue,  white,  and  cream  colour,  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating tints  of  the  other  varieties,  llie  turtur 
rUoriuSf  which  is  the  pigeon  referred  to  in  the  scrip, 
tures,  under  the  name  of  the  turtle  dove,  is  of  a  cream 
colour,  lighter  on  the  breast  than  on  tlie  back,  with  a 
stripe  of  green  round  the  n^ck,  and  eyes  of  a  red  hue. 
The  most  beautiful  and  haadsome  shaped  pigeon  is  the 
tufiwr  lophotes,  a  nativit  of  Australia.  This  elegant 
bird  Is  of  a  very  light  gray  colour  on  the  head  and 
breast,  brown  along  tlie  bide,  wings  with  green,  red, 
brown,  and  cream-coloured  (bathers,  and  tail  black,  ex- 
cept round  the  edges,  which  are  white ;  from  the  back 
of  the  head  grows  a  long  slender  tuft  pointed  gracefully 
upward,  and  giving  the  animal  an  appearance  somewhat 
like  the  tufted  cockatoo. 

The  American  ceutinaoi  Is  famed  for  the  prodigious 
number  of  its  pigeons,  the  vast  extent  of  forest  afibrding 
them  at  once  a  place  of  safe  re^^ort  and  an  abundance  of 
food  for  their  subsistence.  Audubon  describes  the  habits 
and  geographical  distribution  of  six  varieties  of  pigeons 
which  frequent  the  United  States:  the  Paasenjger  pigeon, 
tlie  Carolina  dove,  the  Ground  dove,  the  White-headed 
pigeon,  the  Zenaida  dove,  and  the  Key  West  pigeon. 

The  Pauenger  pigeon  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  an 


extraordinary  power  of  flight,  and  this  h  seconded  by  as 
great  a  power  of  vision.   Though  flying  high  and  ffwifUj^ 
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wild  state,  in  the  woods,  are  by  no  means  so 
fraitful  as  those  in  our  pigeon  houses  nearer 
home.  The  power  of  increase  in  most  birds 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;  and 
it  is  seen,  in  more  than  one  instance,  that 
man,  by  supplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 
ing the  animal  at  the  same  time  a  proper 
share  of  freedom,  has  brought  some  of  those 
kinds  which  are  known  to  lay  but  once  a  year, 
to  become  much  more  prolific. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful 
varieties,  derive  their  orgin  from  one  species, 

tbcj  can  inspect  the  countrjr  below  them  with  facility, 
•nd  eailly  perceiTe  the  food  they  are  lo  quest  of.  In 
Obioy  Kentucky,  an4  Indiana,  the  largest  floclcs  of  there 
wild  pigeons  are  seen.  Wilson's  description  of  the  my. 
riad  flocks  of  these  pigeons  has  often  been  quoted.  His 
Boroesaor,  Aodubon,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Boriety  of  Edinburgh,  gires  the  following  description 
ef  them. 

llie  most  important  bets,  he  says,  connected  with  the 
habits  of  these  birds  relate  to  their  extraordinary  associa- 
tions  and  migrations.  No  other  species  known  to  natur. 
■lists  is  more  calcolated  to  attract  the  attention  of  either 
Um  dtisen  or  the  stranger,  as  he  has  opportmiities  of 
tiewing  both  of  these  characteristic  habits  while  they 
are  passing  from  north  to  south,  east  and  west,  and  vice 
WTM,  OTor  and  across  the  whelie  extent  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Their  great  power  of  flight  enables  them  when  in 
need,  to  ninrey  and  pass  orer  an  astonishing  extent  of 
ronntry  in  a  rery  short  time.  This  is  proTed  by  facts 
known  Co  tlw  greater  number  of  obserrers  in  America, 
i^geons,  for  example,  liave  been  killed  in  the  neigh- 
biHtfbood  of  New  York,  with  tlteir  crops  still  filled  with 
rice,  collocted  by  them  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  the  nearest  point  at  which  this  supply  could 
possibly  bare  been  obtained ;  and  as  it  is  well  ascer. 
tainod  that,  owing  to  their  great  power  of  digestion, 
they  will  decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours,  they 
mu5t  hare  timTelled  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  miles  in  six  liours,  making  their  speed  at  an 
arerage  of  about  one  mile  in  a  minute,  and  this  would 
rnahlo  one  of  these  birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the 
European  continent,  as  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able  to 
do,  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Their  multitudes  in  our  woodj  are  astonishing:  and, 
indeed,  after  having  viewed  them  so  often,  and  under  so 
many  circumstances,  for  years,  and,  I  may  add,  in  many 
difierent  climates,  I  even  now  feel  inclined  to  pause, 
and  assure  myself  afresh  that  what  1  am  going  to  relate 
is  fact.  That  I  have  seeti  it  is  most  certain ;  and  f 
liave  seen  it  all  in  the  company  of  hundrods  of  other 
persona  looking  on,  like  myself,  amazed,  and  wondering 
if  what  we  saw  was  really  true. 

tn  the  autumn  of  1813, 1  left  my  house  at  Hender- 
son, on  the  banks  of  the  Oblc^  on  my  way  to  Louisville. 
Having  mot  the  pigeons  flying  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, in  the  barrens  or  natural  wastes  a  few  miles  be. 
yond  Hardensburgb,  in  greater  apparent  numbers  than  I 
tlrooghi  I  iiad  ever  seen  them  before,  I  felt  an  inclina^ 
taon  to  enumerate  the  flocks  that  would  pass  within  the 
reach  of  nnr  e3re  in  one  hour.  I  dismounted,  and,  seat- 
ing myself  on  a  tolerable  eminence,  took  my  pencil  to 
mark  down  what  1  saw  going  by  and  over  me,  and  made 
a  dot  for  erery  flock  which  passed.  Finding,  however, 
that  this  was  next  to  impottible,  and  feeling  unable  to 
record  the  flocks,  as  they  multiplied  constantly,  I  rose, 
and  coTOling  the  dots  then  put  down,  discovered  that  a 
hundred  and  sixty-three  had  been  nMde  in  twenty-one 
ninelcs.  I  travelled  oo,  and  still  met  more  the  fortlier 
rou  II* 


the  stock.dove  only;  the  English  name,  imply, 
ing  its  being  the  stock  or  stem  from  whence 
the  other  domestic  kinds  have  been  propa- 
gated.' This  bird,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  a 
deep  bluish  ash-colour ;  the  breast  dashed  with 
a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ;  its  wings 
marked  with  two  black  bars;  the  back  white, 
and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black. 
These  are  the  colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a  state 
of  nature;  and  from  these  simple  tints  has 
man  by  art  propagated  a  variety  that  words 
cannot  describe,  nor  even  fancy  suggest  How- 


I  went.  The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons;  the 
light  of  noon'day  became  dim,  as  during  an  eclipse  ;  the 
pigeons'  dung  fell  in  spotsi  not  unlike  melting  flakes 
of  snow;  and  the  continneo  buzz  of  their  wings  over 
me  had  a  tendency  to  inclina  my  senses  to  repose. 
Whilst  waiting  for  my  dinner  at  Young's  Inn,  at  the 
confluence  of  Salt  river  with  the  Ohio,  1  saw,  at  my 
leisure,  immense  legions  still  going  by,  with  a  front 
reaching  far  beyond  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  and  the  beech 
wood  forests  direetlv  on  the  east  of  me.  Yet  not  a  single 
bird  would  alight ;  for  not  a  nut  or  acorn  was  that  year 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thty  consequently  flew 
so  high,  that  diflerent  trials  to  reach  them  with  a  capital 
rifle  proved  Inefiectual,  and  not  even  the  report  disturbed 
them  in  the  least.  But  I  cannot  describe  how  beautiful 
their  aSrial  evolutions  were  if  a  black  hawk  appeared  ih 
their  rear.  At  once,  like  a  torrent,  and  with  a  thunder- 
like noise,  they  formed  themselves  into  almost  a  soIM 
compact  mass,  pressing  each  on  each  towards  the  centre  ; 
and  when  in  such  solid  bodies  tliey  zig-sagged  to  escape 
the  murderous  falcon,  now  dowu  close  over  the  eartl^ 
sweeping  with  inconceivable  velocity,  then  ascending 
perpendicularly,  like  a  vast  monument ;  and  when  high 
were  seen  wheeling  and  twisting  within  their  continued 
lines,  resembling  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent.  Before 
sunset  I  reached  Louisville,  distance  from  Hardensbui^h 
fifty-five  miles,  where  the  pigeons  were  still  passing; 
and  this  continued  for  three  days  In  succession.  The 
people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms,  and  shooting  on  all 
sides  at  the  passing  flo(*ks.  *  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
crowded  with  men  and  children,  for  here  the  pigeons  flew 
rather  low  as  they  passed  the  Ohio.  This  gave  a  fair 
opportunity  to  destroy  them  in  great  number.  For  a 
week  or  more  the  population  spoke  of  nothing  but  pigeons, 
and  fed  on  no  other  flesh  but  that  of  pigeons.  The 
whole  atmosphere  during  this  time  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated  with  the  smell  apperUining  to  their  species. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of 
those  mighty  flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  dally  con. 
sumed  by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will  show  the  asto- 
nishing bounty  of  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  how 
universally  this  bounty  has  been  granted  to  eveiy  living 
thing  on  that  vast  continent  of  America. 

We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of  one  mile  in 
breadth,  which  is  far  below  the  average  size,  and  suppose 
It  passing  over  us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per  minute.  This 
will  give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  by  one,  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty  square 
miles,  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we 
have  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mlUlDns  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock; 
and  as  every  pigeon  consumes  fully  half  a  pint  of  food 
per  day,  the  quantity  must  be  eight  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day  which  is  re- 
quired to  feed  such  a  flock. 

>  The  British  domestic  pigeons  are  now  supposed  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  wild  rock.plgeon.  See  Note,  on/*. 
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over,  Nature  still  perseveres  in  her  great  out- 
line ;  and  though  the  form,  colour,  and  even 
the  fecundity,  of  these  birds,  may  be  altered 
by  art,  yet  their  natural  manners  and  inclina- 
tions continuR  still  the  same.' 

»  The  Ring  Pigeon  or  Cuskai  is  a  bird  widely  dis- 


semiiiated  throughoul  Europe,  eitlier  as  a  peiinaiient 
resident,  or  as  a  ]>eiiodical  visitant;  In  the  first  state,  in 
all  those  countries  where  the  climate  and  temperature 
are  such  as  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  ibod,  and  in 
the  latter,  in  those  higher  latitudes  where  the  rigour 
of  winter  is  severely  felt,  and  the  ground  for  a  long  period 
remains  covered  with  snow.  Of  its  geographical  distri- 
bution in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  can  only  speak 
with  uncertainty,  as  it  is  evident,  that  species,  bearing  a 
resemblance  in  form  and  colour,  have  been  mistaken  for 
it,  and  as  such  recorded  in  the  relations  of  various  titu 
vellers.  Temminck  mentions  it  in  his  History  of  tlie 
pigeons,  as  inhabiting  parts  of  northern  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  it  is  known  to  be  a  native  of  Madeira,  as  well  as 
another  nearly  allied  species,  lately  described  in  the 
'*  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,"  under  the  title  of  the 
Columba  I'rocaz.  In  America  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognized, neither  does  it  appear  among  the  species  wltich 
abound  within  the  tropical  latitudes  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Britain  it  is  distributed  from  one  extremity  of  tlie 
kingdom  to  the  other,  residing  permanently  with  us ;  for, 
though  subject  to  a  paitial  movement  upon  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  the  various  individuals  scattered  over 
the  country  collect  together^  and  form  extensive  flocks, 
no  actual  migration  takes  place,  but  these  congregated 
masses  still  keep  withiu  their  respective  districts.  The 
magnitude  of  these  winter  floci^  has  no  doubt  suggested 
the  idea,  lliat  a  migration  from  distant  climes  to  this 
country  annually  takes  place  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  numbers  of  our  native  stock  are  tlius  aug- 
mented. We  see  no  necessity,  however,  for  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  nor  is  it  authorised  by  any  obscn'ed 
or  established  fact.  The  species  in  districts  favourable 
to  its  increase  appears  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  ac 
count  for  the  largest  bodies  ever  seen  assimbled  toge- 
ther. 

I'liis  congregating  of  the  Ring  pigeons  takes  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  at 
which  time  all  the  autumnal  broods  have  become  fully 
fledged,  and  they  remain  thus  united  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  wiien  tlie  first  mild  days  and  the  genial 
influence  of  the  ascending  sun  again  call  forth  those  in- 
stinctive feelings  which  urge  them  to  separate  and  pair, 
and  each  to  seek  an  appropriate  retreat  for  the  rearing 
of  a  future  brood.  At  first  when  thus  congregated,  (hey 
haunt  the  stubbles,  or,  in  districts  producing  an  abun> 
dance  of  beech-mast  or  aconis,  the  woods  and  trees;  but 
as  these  resources  become  exhausted,  they  rasort  to  the 
turnip  fields,  the  leaves  and  tops  of  which  root  they 
greedily  devour.  This  food  now  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal support  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
or  until  the  clover  begins  to  sprout,  and  the  seed-corn  is 
vummittod  to  the  earth,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 


The  stock-dove,  in  its  native  woods,  differs 
from  the  ring-dove,  a  bird  that  has  never  been 
reclaimed,  by  its  breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks 
and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other  birds  of 
the  pigeon  kind  build,  like  rooks,  in  the  top- 
increase  of  the  species  has  been  progressive  with  that  of 
the  culture  of  this  valuable  root  The  numerous  and 
extensive  plantations  that  of  late  years  have  been  so  gen- 
erally made  throughout  the  island,  and  which,  in  a  young 
and  close  growing  state,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  its 
habits,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  perhaps 
tliese  tend,  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  cause  above  assigned) 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  numbers.  When  thus 
united,  they  repair  to  their  feeding.ground  early  in  the 
moniing,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  before  they  retire 
to  roost,  the  middle  of  the  day  beiqg  passed  in  repose  or 
digesting  their  first  meal,  upon  theliearest  trees.  When 
thus  perchtd,  some  are  always  upon  the  watch,  and  so 
great  is  their  vigilance,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  by 
any  device,  to  get  within  gun-shot.  In  the  evening 
they  retire  to  the  woods  to  roost,  preferring  those  of  Uie 
fir  tribe  and  the  ash  to  any  other,  and  in  those  nocturnal 
retreats  great  slaughter  is  sometimes  committed,  by  wait- 
ing in  concealment  their  arrival,  which  regularly  takes 
place  immediately  after  sunset. 

The  first  mild  weather  in  February  produces  an  im- 
mediate eflect  upoTi  these  congregated  pigeons,  and  we 
may  almost  calculate  to  a  day  when  their  cooing  and 
plaintive  murmurs  will  again  be  heard  in  their  wonted 
summer  haunts.  The  flocks  are  now  seen  daily  to  de- 
crease in  magnitude,  and  in  a  short  time  every  wood 
and  copse  becomes  peopled  with  the  numerous  pairs  of 
this  lovely  bird.  The  male  soon  a(ler  commences  a 
flight  peculiar  to  the  season  of  courtship  and  love,  this 
is  a  rising  and  falling  in  the  air,  by  alternate  move> 
ments,  in  which  flight,  and  when  at  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion, tlie  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  brought  so 
forcibly  into  contract,  as  to  be  heard  at  a  consiJerable 
distance.  Nidification  soon  follows  this  weil-knowii 
signal,  and  by  the  end  of  April  the  young  in  many  in- 
stances are  fully  fledged,  and  ready  to  quit  the  nest. 
Few,  however,  of  the  early  brood,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, attain  maturity,  as  tlie  eggs  at  this  season,  from  the 
naked  state  of  the  woods,  are  easily  discovered  by  the 
prying  eye  and  inquisitive  habits  of  the  cunning  magpie 
and  predacious  carrion-crow. 

The  nest  of  the  cushat  is  a  flimsy  fabric,  being  a  mere 
platform  of  twigs  loosely  interwoven,  so  open,  indeed, 
that  the  eggs,  in  one  newly  built,  and  before  it  becomes 
thickened  by  the  droppings  of  a  previous  brood,  may  be 
seen  through  it  from  beneath;  and  so  slight  is  ihe  cen- 
tral depression,  that  it  frequently  happens,  where  the 
incubating  bird  is  suddenly  disturbed,  the  eggs,  in  the 
hurry  to  escape,  are  tumbled  from  the  nest,  and  perish 
upon  the  ground.  The  sit<^  selected  for  nidification  is 
various,  and  no  tree  or  bush  seems  to  come  amiss  at 
ceitain  periods  of  the  year.  In  early  spring,  however, 
and  before  the  deciduous  trees  acquire  their  umbrageous 
and  leafy  covering,  firs,  and  other  evergreens,  are  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  the  better  concealment  and  protec. 
tion  tliey  aflbrd.  From  this  diversity  of  site,  the  nest 
is  necessarily  placed  at  various  elevations,  at  one  time 
being  far  removed  from  the  ground,  as  when  it  is  built 
near  the  summit  of  a  lofty  spruce,  or  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  beech  or  sycamore,  at  another  scarcely  out  of  reach, 
and  but  a  few  leet  from  the  earth,  as  tve  find  it  in  the 
holly,  the  young  fir,  the  thorn,  or  other  busby  trees. 
The  eggs,  alw  ays  two  in  number,  are  white,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  rounded  nearly  equally  at  both  ends.  Incuba- 
tion lasts  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and  both  sexes 
sit  alternately,  the  male  taking  the  place  of  his  male 
when  hunger  compels  her  to  quit  the  nest«  and  so  vice 
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most  branches  of  tbe  forest,  and  choose  their 
habitation  as  remote  as  possible  from  man. 
But  this  species  soon  takes  to  build  in  artificial 
cavities  ;  and,  from  the  temptation  of  a  ready 


When  first  excluded,  the  young  are  bliiid^  their 
skin  of  a  blue  or  livid  colour,  thinly  covered  with  a  harsh 
jellotr  down.  In  this  tender  f tate  tliey  are  long  and  as> 
siduously  brooded  over  by  tlie  parent  birds,  and  are  fed 
vriLh  a  milky  pulp,  ejected  from  the  crop,  where  the  food 
undergoes  a  partial  digestion,  preparatory  to  its  being 
given  to  them.  As  they  gain  strength  and  become 
dedged,  food  is  more  frequently  supplied,  and,  con- 
sequently, from  its  not  remaining  so  long  in  the  CJ*atv  of 
the  old  bird,  in  a  lets  and  less  comminuted  form,  till  at 
length,  previous  to  their  finally  quitting  the  nest,  it  is 
tdministered  in  a  state  but  little  altered  from  that  in 
urhkrb  it  is  first  swallowed  by  the  old  birds. 

The  Ring  Pigeon  breeds  twice  in  tbe  year,  viz.  in 
spring,  and  again  in  autumn,  a  cessation  talcing  place 
duriug  the  greater  part  of  June  and  July,  being  a  period  of 
comparatiTe  scarcity,  the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  they 
principally  subsist  on  not  having  then  ripened  or  attained 
perfection.    The  autumnal  brood,  on  account  of  the  more 
effiEctnal  oonceahnent  of  the  nests  by  the  now  matured 
and  thick  foliage  of  the  woods,  is  always  more  abundant 
than  that  of  spring,  and,  in  favonrable  districts,  great  num- 
ber! annually  escape.     In  certain  seasons,  the  yonng  pro- 
duce in  aotunin  are  subject  to  apoculiar  disease,  which  des- 
troys many  of  them  even  after  they  have  quitted  the  nest. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  large  swellings  or  impostumes, 
upon  the  feet  and  head,  which,  rapidly  increasing,  at 
length  deprives  them  of  sight  and  the  power  of  pen^g, 
and  they  perish  upon  the  ground,  emaciated  by  hunger 
tnd  diseue.    This  complaint,  for  many  years  past,  has 
been  observed  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  whether  it  prevails  to  an  equal  extent  ic  other  ports, 
ire  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.    The  flesh 
of  both  young  and  old  is  of  good  flavour,  that  of  the  latter 
being  little  inferior  to  the  moor-game  or  grouse,  which  it 
is  thought  by  many  to  resemble  In  taste.    This,  however, 
eao  only  be  said  of  it,  so  long  as  the  bird  derives  its  sup- 
port from  the  stubbles,  or  the  produce  of  the  forest ;  fur 
ts  soon  as  a  deficiency  of  their  food  compels  it  to  resort 
to  the  tuniip  field,  the  flesh  becomes  imbued  so  thorough- 
ly with  the  strong  flavour  of  tlie  plant,  as  no  longer  to  be 
fit  Am*  the  table.     Though  the  Ring  Pigeon  frequently 
approaches  our   habitations  during  the  breeding  season 
in  search  of  a  site  for  its  nest,  and  almost  seems  to  court 
the  vicinity  of  man,  it  always  evinces  a  timorous  disposi- 
tion, and  is  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  slightest  motiun 
or  noise.     In  the  winter,  and  when  congregated,  it  be- 
fomee  still  more  impatient  of  approach,  and  is  then  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  watchful  of  the  feathered  race. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
Ring  Pigeon,  but  hitherto  without  success,  for  although 
tbey  may  be  rendered  very  tame  when  in  conflnoment, 
tliey  show  no  disposition  to  breed  even  by  themselves, 
much  less  with  the  common  pigeon,  and  upon  being  set 
at  liberty,  soon  lose  any  little  attachment  they  may  have 
shown  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  reai-ed,  and  betake 
themselves  tor  their  natural  haunts  to  return  no  more. 

TTke  fFood  Pigeon  till  of  late  years,  by  most  of  our 
writers,  was  confounded  with  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
original  stodc  of  our  common  pigeon,  or  at  least  had  its 
bistory  so  mixed  up  with  the  descriptions  of  that  bird, 
IS  to  render  its  individuality  and  specific  distinction  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Brisson  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  accurately  pointed  out  the  distinctions 
between  tlie  two,  and  he  has  since  been  followed  by 
Temminck,  who,  in  his  general  history  of  the  pigeons, 
and  his  excellent  and  useful  Manual  of  Ornithology,  had 
so  clearly  marked  its  distinctive  characters,  and  des- 
cribed its   babitst  as   to   render  It  almost   impossible 


provision  and  numerous  society,  easily  submits 
to  the  tyranny  of  roan.  Still,  however,  it 
preserves  its  native  colour  for  several  genera- 
tions, and   becomes  more  variegated  only  in 


even  for  a  very  tyro  to  confuund  or  mistake  the  on«  with 
i\w  other. 


Like  the  previously  described  species,  it  is  indigenous, 
but  its  distribution  is  much  more  limited  in  extent, 
being  confined  to  the  lonthem  and  midland  counties  of 
EngUnd,  and  to  sucii  districts  only  as  are  well  clothed 
with  wood;  for,  possessing  arboreal  habits,  it  is  never 
found  inhabiting  those  localities  affbcted  by  the  Columba 
livia  (rock  pigeon,)  such  as  the  caverns  of  rocks,  ruin- 
ous edifices,  &c.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  it  is 
distributed  in  pairs  throughout  the  woods,  where  it  breeds ; 
sometimes  in  the  decayed  hollows  of  the  ivy-mantled 
trunks,  at  others  on  the  forks  or  amidst  the  higher 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ring 
pigeon,  and  its  two  white  eggs,  though  inferior  in  size, 
present  the  same  oblong  form.  Two  broods  are  annually 
produced,  the  first  in  spring,  the  second  after  midsum- 
mer, a  period  of  rest  or  recruiting  of  the  vital  forces  tak- 
ing place  between  the  end  of  May  and  the  middle  of 
Jidy.  As  autumn  advances,  the  various  broods  begin 
to  congregate,  and  soon  form  flocks  of  great  magnitude, 
which  continue  assembled  during  the  winter,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  commingled  with  bodies  of  their  larger 
congener,  tlie  cushat.  In  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  is  a  migratory 
species,  and  a  summer  or  polar  visitant,  the  late  autumnal 
and  winter  months  being  passed  in  warmer  latitudes, 
where  a  due  supply  of  food  can  then-  be  found.  In  dis- 
position it  shows  a  timidity  and  watchfulness  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  species,  particularly  during  the  winter 
mouths,  when  associated  in  troops.  Its  food  consists  of 
grain  of  all  kinds,  pulse,  acorns,  beeclimast,  &c.,  and 
like  the  cushat,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  frequently 
resorts  to  the  turnip  fields  to  devour  the  tender  leaves 
and  tops  of  that  plant.  Its  flesh  by  Temminck  is  said 
to  be  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
ring  pigeon,  but  this  perhaps  may  only  be  at  ceitain  pe- 
riods, and  when  feeding  upon  some  peculiar  food. 

Near  as  it  approaches  the  common  pigeon  in  size  and 
form,  no  mixed  breed  that  we  are  aware  of  has  ever  been 
obtained  between  them,  although  i*epeated  attempts  to 
efll'ct  an  intercourse  have  been  made.  This  in  our 
mind  appears  a  strong  and  convincing  proof,  that  all  the 
varieties,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fancy  Pigeons, 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  and  not 
from  crosses  with  other  species,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  produce  of  which,  eveii  could  it  be  occasionally  obtained 
we  have  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  barren,  or  what  ar« 
generally  termed  mules. 

The  Bitet  or  fFild  Rock  Pigeon.  Rocky  and  precipi- 
tous clifls,  particularly  those  of  the  sea-coast  perforated  by 
caverns,  either  originating  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself, 
or  worn  and  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  are  tho 
appropriate  retreats  of  the  pigeon  in  its  wild  or  natural 
state.  In  this  condition  it  possesses  a  very  extensive 
geographical  distribution  throughout  the  maritime  dls- 
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pniportioii  as  it  removes  from  the  original 
simplicity  of  its  colouring  in  the  wood. 

The  dove-house  pigeon,  as  is  well  known, 
breeds  every  month  ;  but  then  it  is  necessary 

tricta  uf  the  world,  being  abundant  In  most  of  the  Rocky 
Ulands  belonging  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  those  of  the 
Mediteri-anean,  where  it  swarms  in  incredible  numbers. 


to  supply  it  with  food  when  the  weather  is 
severe,  or  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow. 
Upon  other  occasions,  it  may  be  left  to  provide 
for  itself,  and  it  generally  repays  the  owner 

Various  practical  treatises  upon  thd  management  of 
tlie  dove-cot,  and  ether  details  connected  with  it,  are 
already  before  the  public,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  further  faiformation,  as  the  limited  nature  of 
the  present  work  will  not  admit  of  such  copious  extracts 
as  would  be  necessary  to  embrace  all  the  respective  de- 
Ulls.  It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  considered,  by 
those  who  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  pigeon-house ; 
and  first  in  regard  to  the  form  of  tlie  building.  The 
most  approved  is  that  of  a  circular  tower,  as  it  affords 
advantages  not  possessed  by  the  square,  giving  an  easier 
access  to  the  breeding  birds  to  their  ncsls,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  taking  the  young,  and  inspecting  and 
clearing  out  the  holes,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turning  upon 
an  axis.  Around  the  Interior  of  the  tower,  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  tlie  bottom,  a  horizontal  ledge  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  In  width  ought  to  project,  in  oi^er  to  prevent 
rats,  weasels,  and  otlier  vermin,  destructive  to  the  eggs 
and  young,  from  scaling  the  walls  and  entering  the 
pigeon-holes,  and  if  this  ledge  be  covered  on  its  under 
sur&ce  with  tin  or  sheet-iron,  it  will  the  more  effectually 
prevent  the  entrance  of  such  intruders.  A  second  ledge 
of  less  width,  and  about  midway  up  in  a  plgeon-honse  of 
considerable  height,  may  also  be  of  advantage,  not  only 
for  additional  security  against  enemies,  but  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  pigeons  when  they  enter  the  house.  The 
holes  or  nests  are  best  built  in  quincunx  order,  and  not 
directly  over  one  another,  and  they  ought  to  be  sufH, 
cientiy  large  to  allow  the  old  birds  to  move  in  them  with 
freedom,  and  to  stand  upright,  in  which  position  they 
always  feed  their  young. 

Frequent  attention  to  the  state  of  tlie  holes  is  neces- 
sary, and  they  ought  regularly  to  be  inspected  and  cleansed 
after  each  great  flight,  that  is,  to^vards  the  end  of  May, 
and  again   before   winter.     The  dung  accumulated  at 
the   bottom   of  the  house  should  also  be  removed  every 
three  or  four  montlis,  as  the  effluvium  which  arises  from 
it  when  In  a  large  mass,  and  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
^  is  injurious  to  the  health  uf  the  birds,  and  also  prevents 
regard  to  plumage,  are  such,  tliat,  if  attended  to,  no  mistake  |  them  making  use  of  the  lower  tiers  of  nest-holes.     In 
can  well  arise,  and  if  accompanied  by  a  corresponding    point  of  situation,  a  gentle  acclivity,  exposed  to  the  south, 
attention  to  tlieir  respective  habits,  the  difference  be-  |  and  open  to  Uie  rays  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  pigeon  de- 

:  lights  to  bask  and  repose,  is  the   most  favourable*     It 
ought  not  to  be  too  far  removed  from  a  plentiful  supply 
I  of  water,  as  the  pigeon  is  a  great  and  frequent  drhiker; 
I  neither  too  closely  surrounded  by  trees,  as,  when  near, 
!  they  Interfere  with  the  free  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
birds,  and  are  supposed  to  be  disagreeable  to  them,  from 
I  the  noise  they  make  In  winds  and  storms.     The  pigeon 
,  being  a  bii-d  of  a  timid  nature,  and  easily  alarmed,  the 
house  should  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  all  the  other 
offices,  as  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  noise  or  move- 
ments about  them.     From  a  pigeon-house  of  tolerable 
dimensions,  a  produce  of  many  dozens  of  young  may  annu- 
ally be  procured,  and  that  for  nearly  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  as  tliey  are  In  full  breeding  from  March  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  again  from  August  till  the  close  of 
November ;  and  all  that  Is  required  to  ket  p  up  the  bfeed- 
ing  stoi'k,  is  to  permit  a  limited  portion  of  the  latter 
hatchings  to  escape. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  plumage  of  the  pigeon  Is  as 
follows: — Bill  blackish-brown:  the  nostril  membrane 
red,  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  a  white  powder.  The 
irides  pale  reddish-orange.  The  head  and  throat  are 
bluish-gray.  The  sides  oif  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  are  dark  lavender-purple,  glossed  with  shades 
of  green  and  purplish- red.  The  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  abdomen  are  bluish- gray.    The  upper  maiMlibki  and 


Upon  our  own  coasts  it  is  found  wherever  the  nature  of 
the  barrier  suits  Its  habits,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Orkney,  where  Low  describes  it  as  the  inhabitant  of 
all  their  numerous  and  extensive  caves,  retiring  to  their 
inmost  recesses,  and  generally  beyond  the  situations  se- 
lected  for  nidification  by  the  auks,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic 
fowl.  It  is  also  met  with  upon  the  northern  and  west^ 
ern  coasts  of  Sutlierland,  the  perforated  and  cavernous 
rocks  which  gird  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Eriboll, 
and  those  of  the  limestone  districts  of  Durness,  furnish- 
ing suitable  places  of  retreat,  and  again  upon  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  it  is  seen  about  the  rocky  steeps  of 
the  Isle  of  Bass,  and  the  bold  promontory  of  St  Abb's 
ifead. 

The  supposition  of  many  of  our  ornithologists  that  this 
and  tlie  preceding  species  were  identical,  has  led  to  con- 
siderable confusion  in  their  writings,  and  produced  a 
mixed  sort  of  description  strictly  applicable  to  neither. 
The  distinctions,  however,  between  tlie  species,  even  in 


comes  still  more  apparent  and  convincing.  In  one  we 
have  a  bird  the  frequenter  and  inhabitant  of  the  wood*'*, 
where  It  roosts,  breeds,  and  perches  with  security  and 
ease  upon  the  trees,  like  the  ring  pigeon  and  other  arbo- 
real  species;  In  the  other,  an  inhabitant  of  caves  and  the 
holes  of  rocks,  and  which  is  never  known,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, to  affect  the  forest  or  perch  upon  a  tree. 

But  the  rock  or  wild  pigeon  is  better  known  to  our 
readers  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  pigeon- house,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  the  dove-cot,  buildings  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  containing  colonies  of  these 
birds.  In  this  state,  where  they  enjoy  a  perfect  freedom 
of  action,  and  aie  nearly  dependent  upon  their  own  exer. 
tions  for  support,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  reclaimed, 
much  less  domesticated.  Man,  indeed,  hhs  only  taken 
advantage  of  certain  habits  natural  to  the  species,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  real  cavern,  to  which 
the  pigeon-house  may  be  compared,  has,  witliout  violat- 
ing or  at  least  greatly  Infringing  upon  its  natural  condi. 
tion,  brought  it  into  a  kind  of  voluntary  subjection,  and 
rendered  it  subservient  to  his  benefit  and  use.  Vast 
numbers  of  young  pigeons  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  by  tills  system  annually  produced  and  rendered  avail- 
able as  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  proprittors  of  these 
oJifices, 
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for  lis  protection.  The  pigeon  lays  two  white 
^g&3>  which  most  usually  produce  young  ones 
of  different  sexes.  For  the  laying  of  each 
egg,  it  b  necessary  to  have  a  particular  con- 

vtng-coTerts  are  blue*gray.  The  greater  coverts  and 
Becoodaries  are  barred  with  black,  aiid  £»nn  two  broad 
and  distinct  bars  across  the  closed  wings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  back  is  white ;  the  rump  and  tall-coYerts 
bhiish  gray.  The  tail  is  oif  a  deep  gray,  with  a  broad 
bbrk  hkr  at  the  end.  The  legs  and  feet  are  pale  purplish, 
red.  Wheu  closed,  the  wings  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

It  is  under  this  species  that  we  include  not  only  the 
common  pigeon,  or  inhabitant  of  the  dove  cot,  but  all 
those  numerous  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed,  races  of  domesticated  pigeons,  so  highly  prized, 
and  fostered  witli  such  care  and  attention  by  the  amateur 
breeder  or  pigeon  fancier ;  for,  however  diversified  their 
forms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of  habit  may  be,  wo  con- 
sider  tbem  all  as  having  originated  from  a  few  accidental 
varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross 
of  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  marks  what- 
ever of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  \h»  numerous 
varieties  known  to  us. 

The  Jacobine  Pigeon.     Tliis  curious  variety,  which, 
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&4  transmitting  to  its  posterity  a  form  precisely  similar, 
i^ith  ail  the  peculiar  characters  undiminished,  comes 
ujider  the  designation,  among  pigeon  fanciers,  of  a  pure 
or  permanent  race,  is  distinguislied  by  a  remarkable  ruff 
or  frill  of  raised  feathers,which,  commencing  behind  the 
bead,  and  proceeding  down  the  neck  and  breast,  form  a 
kind  of  hood,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  a  monk  ;  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  which  it  has  obtained  its  Gallic  trivial 
name  of  Nonnain  capuein.  In  size  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  domestic  pigeons,  but  its  form  is  light 
and  elegant.  The  bill  is  very  short;  the  eyes  surrounded 
vith  a  moderate  circle  of  naked  red  skin.  The  legs 
are  onplumed.  The  head,  the  win";?,  and  the  tail,  are 
always  white.  The  usual  colour  of  the  hood  is  reddish, 
brown,  with  iridescent  tints.  The  mantle,  the  wing. 
roTert«,  and  the  breast,  are  reddish-brown.  It  is  also 
sometimes  seen  with  the  mantle  and  wing.coverts  of  a 
very  deep  red,  spotted  with  black.  Another  variety,  of 
a  uniform  pale  fawn-colour,  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  that 
most  highly  prized  is  entirely  of  a  pure  and  glossy  white, 
it  is  a  Yery  productive  species,  and,  having  iu  flight 
considerably  impeded  by  the  size  and  form  of  its  hooded 
pile,  keeps  much  at  home,  and  is  nell  adapted  for  the 
ariary  or  other  buildings  where  pigeons  are  kept  con- 
fined. 

The  Collared  Turtle,  From  a  very  remote  period  this 
species  appears  to  have  been  domesticated,  or  rather 
kept  in  that  state  of  captivity  in  wiiich  it  is  retained  at 
(he  present  day;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  turtle  dove  adverted  to  in  Holy  Writ  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  bird,  as  it  is  still  abundant  in  Kgypt 
and  other  parts  of  the  Fast,  where  it  is  fostered  and  cul- 
tivated with  care,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  re- 
presentations in  the  works  of  ancient  art,  where  the  dove 
figures  as  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  aflection,  or 
where  it   is  depicted  as  tlie   appropriate  attendant  of 
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^ress  with  (he  male  ;  and  the 
deposited  in  the  afternoon.     When  the  eggs 
are  thus  laid,  the  female,  in  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days,  not  including  the  three  days  dur- 


Venus,  are  accurate  delineations  of  the  Collared  or  domes- 
tic  Turtle,     This  bird  does  not  apptar  to  be  su^ciptlbie 


of  that  attachiftent  to  its  home  or  place  ol  birth,  for 
which  the  common  or  Dove-cot  Pigt  on  is  remarkaliie, 
and  which  peculiar  quality  renders  tliat  species  so  service, 
able  to  man.  On  the  contrary,  like  its  congener  the 
common  or  wild  European  turtle  ( Turtur  commuHie,)  it 
cannot  be  left  to  range  at  perfect  liberty,  without  the 
danger  of  its  flying  away  to  return  no  more,  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  constantly  confined  either  in  cages  or 
in  aviaries  adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  this  state  of 
captivity,  if  properly  attended  to,  it  breeds  with  facility, 
sometimes  producing  as  many  as  eight  broods  within  the 
year;  but,  being  a  native  of  warm  oiimates,  and  very 
impatient  of  cold,  it  is  seldom  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  those  ^^here  the  tem. 
perature  is  better  adapted  to  its  constitution.  The  male 
shows  great  tenderness  and  aflection  to  his  mate,  and  is 
constantly  by  her  side,  soothing  her  with  caresses,  or 
paying  his  court  by  soft  cooing  notes,  and  that  peculiar 
cry  so  expressive  of  laughter,  and  from  which  it  takes  its 
Fpeciflc  name.  In  its  wild  or  natural  state,  it  is  found 
in  \-arious  parts  of  Africa,  and  we  have  hy  us  specimens 
from  the  southern  part  of  that  continent,  a  description 
of  which,  as  varying  in  dipth  and  intensity  of  colour 
from  the  domestic  variety,  is  here  subjoined.  The  lengtli^ 
is  about  ten  inches.  Tlie  chin  is  whiti&h ;  from  the  cor' 
ners  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  a  narrow  streak  of  black. 
The  forehead  is  pale  bluish  gray;  the  crowu  darker;  the 
cheeks,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  gray,  tinged  with  vina- 
ceous  or  pale  purpllsh-red  ;  the  hind  neck  with  a  demi- 
collar  of  black,  some  of  the  side  feathers  composing  it 
being  tipped  with  white.  The  back  scapulars  and  rump 
are  of  a  pale  clove-brown,  with  a  greeni&h  tinge.  The 
margins  of  the  wings,  the  greater  coverts,  and  other  wing- 
coverts,  are  hluegi*ay.  The  greater  quills  are  hair-brown, 
delicately  edged  with  grayish- white.  The  tail  is  slightly 
rounded,  the  two  middle  feathers  entirely  clove-brown, 
the  remainder  on  each  side  with  the  basal  half  black,  the 
tips  bluish-gray,  except  those  of  the  two  outermost,  which 
are  white.  The  vent  and  under  tail-corerts  are  white; 
the  legs  and  feet  gray;  the  inner  toe  a  little  longer  thaa 
the  outer.  In  its  natui-al  state,  it  inhabits  tlie  woods, 
where  it  breed?,  making  a  nest  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  turtle,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  It  seeks  Its 
food  in  the  open  grounds,  and  subsists  upon  grain,  grass- 
seeds,  pulse,  &c.  It  is  easily  distinguished,  and  the 
place  of  its  retreat  soon  discovered  by  its  cooing-notes, 
one  of  which  we  have  already  stated  to  resemble  the 
human  laugh. 

A  mixed  breed  is  sometimes  obtained  between  this 
species  and  the  common  wild  turtle,  but  the  progeny  are 
invariably  mules,  and  incapable  of  further  increase, — a 
fact  that  has  been  established  by  many  careful  and  oft- 
repeated  experiments,  aiul  one  which  alTords  a  strong 
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ing  which  she  is  employed  in  laying,  continues 
to  hatch,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male. 
The  turns  are  usually  regulated  with  great 
exactness.  From  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
continues  to  sit;  she  is  then  relieved  by  the 
male,  who  takes  his  place  from  ten  till  three, 
while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In  this 
manner  they  sit  alternately  till  the  young  are 
excluded.  If,  during  this  term,  the  female 
delays  to  return  at  the  expected  time,  the 
male  follows,  and  drives  her  to  the  nest ;  and 
should  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  she  retaliates 
with  equal  severity. 

The  young  ones,  when  hatched,  require  no 
food  for  the  three  first  days,  only  wanting  to 
be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the 
female  takes  entirely  upon  herself.  During 
this  period,  she  never  stirs  out,  except  for  a 
few  minutes  to  take  a  little  food.  From  this 
they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  corn 
or  grain  of  different  kinds,  which  the  old  ones 
gather  in  the  fields,  and  keep  treasured  up  in 
their  crops,  from  whence  they  throw  it  up 
again  into  the  mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who 
very  greedily  demand  it. 

As  this  method  of  feeding  the  young  from 
the  crop  is  different  in  birds  of  (he  pigeon- 
kind  from  all  others,  it  demands  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation.  Of  all  birds,  for  its  size, 
the  pigeon  has  the  largest  crop,  which  is  also 
made  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  kind. 
In  two  of  tliese  that  were  dissected  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 

argument  against  the  supposition,  thut  noany  of  the  vaiio- 
tic9  of  the  common  pigeon,  or  of  the  domestic  fowl,  arc 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  different  species. 

The    Ferruginous  Ground  Dove.     This  diminutive 
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species,  w\\\vh  only  measures  about  six  indies  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  is  pretty  widely  distributed  throughout 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  other  districts  of  South  America. 
It  lives  in  the  open  grounds,  but  generally  near  to  the 
confines  of  xroods,  as  it  roosts  and  breeds  upon  the  lower 
bushes  or  undenvood,  but  never  upon  the  larger  trees,  or 
far  from  the  ground.  It  is  generally  observed  In  pairs, 
■ometimes  In  families  of  four  or  six,  but  never  associated 
In  large  flocks.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  tame  disposition, 
as  it  is  seen  constantly  about  the  confines  of  the  houses 
or  In  the  farm-yards,  and  readily  admits  of  a  near  ap- 
proach. WEgler  obseiTes,  that,  in  Europe,  it  Is  easily 
kept  and  propagated  In  the  aviary.  It  is  active  upon 
the  ground,  and  feeds  upon  the  smaller  cerealia,  berries, 
&c  (For  the  materials  of  this  Note,  t^e  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Selby's  volume  on  Pigeons,  in  the  Naturalist's 
Library,  Edinburgh,  1835.) 


it  was  found  that  if  the  anatomist  blew  air 
into  the  wind-pipe,  it  distended  the  crop  or 
gullet  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
communication  whatever  between  these  two 
receptacles;  as  the  conduit  by  which  we 
breathe,  as  every  one  knows,  leads  to  a  very 
different  receptacle  from  that  where  we  put 
our  food.  By  what  apertures  the  air  blown 
into  the  lungs  of  the  pigeon  makes  its  way 
into  the  crop,  is  unknown;  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  these  birds  have  a 
power  of  filling  the  crop  with  air ;  and  some 
of  them,  which  are  called  croppers,  distend  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bird's  breast  seems 
bigger  than  its  body.  The  peculiar  mechan- 
ism of  this  part  is  not  well  known ;  but  the 
necessity  for  it  in  these  animals  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. The  pigeon,  as  we  all  know,  lives 
entirely  upon  grain  and  water:  these  are 
mixed  together  in  the  crop ;  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  are  digested  in  proportion  as  the 
birds  lays  in  its  provision.  But  to  feed  its 
young,  which  are  very  voracious,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  in  a  store  greater  than  ordinary 
and  to  give  the  food  a  kind  of  half  macera- 
tion,  to  suit  their  tender  appetites.  The  heat 
of  the  bird's  body,  assisted  by  air,  and  numc 
roiis  glands  separating  a  milky  fluid,  are  the 
most  necessary  instruments  for  this  operation : 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  food  macerates,  it 
begins  to  swell  also ;  and  the  crop  must,  of 
consequence,  be  considerably  dilated.  Still, 
however,  the  air  which  is  contained  in  it 
gives  the  bird  a  power  of  contracting  it  at 
pleasure  ;  for  if  it  were  filled  with  more  solid 
substances,  the  bird  could  have  no  power  to 
compress  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
bird  can  compress  its  crop  at  pleasure  ;  and 
drivinjr  out  the  air,  can  thus  drive  out  the 
food  also,  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet,  like 
a  pellet  from  a  pop  gun.  The  young  ones, 
open-mouthed,  receive  this  tribute  of  affection, 
and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a-day.  In  feed- 
ing,  the  male  usually  supplies  the  young 
female,  while  the  old  female  supplies  the 
young  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  food  with 
which  they  are  supplied,  is  more  macerated 
at  the  beginning  ;  but  as  they  grow  older, 
the  parents  give  it  less  preparation,  and  at 
last  drive  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
When  well  fed,  however,  the  old  ones  do  not 
wait  for  the  total  dismission  of  their  young ; 
but  in  the  same  nest  are  to  be  found  young 
ones  almost  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching 
at  the  same  time. 

The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove  is  proverbial, 
and  makes  the  usual  comparison  of  Kuch  poets 
as  are  content  to  repeat  what  others  have  said 
before  them  ;  but  the  pigeon  of  the  dove- 
house  is  not  so  faithfuls  and  having  been 
subjected   to  man,  it  puts  on  licentiousness 
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among  its  other  domestic  habits.  Two  males 
are  often  seen  quarrelling  for  the  same  mis- 
tress s  and  when  the  female  admits  the  ad- 
dresses  of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
seems  to  bear  the  contempt  with  some  marks 
of  displeasure,  abstaining  from  her  company ; 
or  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  cliastise  her. 
There  have  been  instances  when  two  males, 
being  displeased  with  their  respective  mates, 
liave  thought  proper  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  their 
new  companions. 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its 
domestic  state,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  may, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  be  produced  from 
a  single  pair.  But  the  stock-dove  seldom 
breeds  above  twice  a  year ;  for  when  the 
winter  months  come,  the  whole  employment 
of  the  fond  couple  is  ratlier  for  self-preserva- 
tion, than  transmitting  a  posterity.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  a  stronger  attachment 
to  their  young  than  those  who  are  found  to 
breed  so  often;  whether  it  be  that  instinct 
acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in  their  state 
of  nature,  or  that  their  affections  are  less  di- 
vitled  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims. 

It  is  from  a  species  of  these,  therefore,  that 
those  pigeons  which  are  called  Carriers,  and 
are  used  to  convey  letters,  are  produced.  These 
are  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
their  eyes,  which  are  compassed  about  with 
a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin,  and  by 
being  of  a  dark  blue  or  blackish  colour.  It 
is  from  their  attachment  to  tlieir  native  place, 
and  particularly  where  they  have  brought  up 
their  young,  that  these  birds  are  employed  in 
several  countries  as  the  most  expeditious  car. 
riers.  They  are  first  brought  from  the  place 
where  they  were  bred,  and  whither  it  is  in- 
tended to  send  them  back  with  information. 
The  letter  is  tied  under  the  bird's  wing,  and 
it  is  then  let  loose  to  return.  The  little  arii- 
mal  no  sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty,  than  its 
passion  for  its  native  spot  directs  all  its  mo- 
tions. It  is  seen,  upon  these  occasions,  fly- 
ing directly  into  the  clouds  to  an  amazing 
height;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  exactness,  directing  itself,  by  some  sur- 
prising instinct,  towards  home,  which  lies 
sometimes  at  many  miles  distance,  bringing 
its  message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
By  what  marks  they  discover  the  place,  by 
what  chart  they  are  guided  in  the  right  way, 
is  to  us  utterly  unknown ;  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  space-  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they  per- 
form a  journey  of  forty  miles;  which  is  a 
degree  of  despatch  three  times  greater  than 
the  fleetest  quadruped  can  perform.  These 
birds  are  not  brought  op  at  present  with  as 
muclrcare  as  formerly,  when  they  were  sent 
from  governors  in  a  besieged  city  to  generals 
ttiat  wef«  coming  to  relieve  it  without ;  when 


they  were  sent  from  princes  to  their  subjects 
with  the  tidings  of  some  fortunate  event ;  or 
from  lovers  to  their  mistresses  with  expres- 
sions of  their  passion.  The  only  use  we  now 
see  made  of  them  is  to  be  let  fly  at  Tyburn, 
when  the  cart  is  drawn  away ;  pretty  much 
as  when  some  ancient  hero  was  to  be  interred, 
an  eagle  was  let  off  from  the  funeral  pile^  to 
complete  his  apotheosis.' 

'  The  Carrier  Pigeon  {s  larger  than  the  ordinary 
pigeon,  heing  fifteen  inches  in  length  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  and  weighing  about  twenty  ounces.    It  is  gener- 
ally black  or  dun,  and  occasionally  blue  or  blue  piebald, 
and  has  a  Tery  large  cere  hanging  do>vn  by  tlie  sides  of 
Its  bill,  lilie  the  male  turkey.     The  iperfes  is  supposed 
to  haTe  been  indigenous  to  Persia,  though  it  is  now  to 
be  found  in  many  other  countries.     The  instinct  which 
has  rendered  the  carrier  pigeon  so  serviceable,  is  one 
manifested,  under  various  modifications  by  many  other 
animals— an  instinct  by  which  the  creature,  if  it  be- 
comes attached  to  any  place  as  a  home,  as  a  scene  of 
habitual  gratSficatioji,  or  as  the  place  where  it  has  re- 
cently brought  forth  young,  is  able  to  find  iU  way  thither 
from  any  distance  to  which  it  may  have  been  removed, 
if  no  physical  obstructions  of  an  absolutely  insurmounU 
able  character  should  intervene.     Though  the  carrier 
pigeon  is  naturally  prompted  to  revert  to  the  place  of  iU 
ordinary  residence,  man  has  adopted  various  precau- 
tionaiy  measures  in  order  to  make  its  return  on  pajticular 
occasions  more  certain.    A  male  and  female  are  usually 
kept  together  and  treated  well ;  and  one  of  these,  when 
taken  elsewhere,  is  supposed  to  have  the  greater  induce- 
ment  to  come  back.    It  is  even  considered  necessary  by 
some  that  the  bird  should  have  left  eggs  in  the  process 
of  incubation,  or  unfledged  young  ones,  at  home,  in  order 
to  make  tlie  return  cerUin  ;   but  probably  these  are 
superfluous  precautions.     It  is  obvious  that  the  carrier, 
pigeon  can  only  be  put  to  use  in  conformity  with  some 
contemplated  plan,  for  which  the  proper   preparations 
have  been  made.    It  must  have  Iteen  taken  from  a  place 
to  which  it  is  wished  that  it  should  return,  and  it  must, 
at  the  moment  when  its  services  are  wanted,  be  tem- 
porarily at  the  place  from  which  the  intelligence  is  to 
be  conveyed.     It  is  usually  taken  to  that  place  hood- 
winked, or  in  a  covered  basket:  the  instinct  by  which 
it  finds  its  way  back  upon  iU  own  wings,  must  of  course 
be  independent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  loca- 
llties.    When  the  moment  for  employing  it  has  arrived, 
the  individual  requiring  its  services  writes  a  small  billet 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  placed  lengthwise  under  tlie 
wing,  and  fitstencd  by  a  pin  to  one  of  Uie  feathei-s,  with 
some  precautions  to  prevent  the  pin  from  pricking,  and 
the  paper  from  filling  with  air,  so  as  to  retard  and  weary 
the  bird.     On  being  released,  the  carrier  ascends  to  a 
great  height,  takes  one  or  two  turns  in  the  air,  and  then 
commences  iU  forward  career.     Accoi-ding  to  one  ac- 
count, it  can  fly  a  tliousand  parasangs,  or  about  2700 
English  miles,  in  a  day;  but  several  experiments  of  re- 
cent date  seem  to  concur  In  establishing  forty  miles  in 
the  hour,  or  about  a  thousand  a-day,  as  the  average 
flight.     This  last  compulation,  we  may  remark,  gives 
inferior  results  to  some  which  have  been  ascertained  in 
reference  to  other  birds.     The  common  swift  has  been 
known  to  fly  sixty,  and  the  wild  duck  ninety,  miles  In 
an  hour.    A  swallow  was  once  found  to  traverse  twenty 
miles  in  thirteen  minutes. 

Allusions  to  carrier  pigeons  are  very  frequent  in  the 
ancient  classic  writers,  and  in  the  Arabic  poets.  Ana- 
creon  informs  us  tliat  he  held  a  correspondence  vrith  his 
lorely  BathlUus  by  means  of  a  dove.  It  is  related  by 
iBIian,  that  Taurosthenes,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  dispatched  a  pigeon  stained  with  purple,  to  an- 
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The  varieties  of  the  lame  pigeon  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
mention  them  :  so  much  is  the  figure  and 
colour  of  this  bird  under  human  control,  that 
pigeon. fanciers,  by  coupling  a  male  and  fe- 
male of  diflerent  sorts,  can  breed  them,  as 
they  express  it,  to  a  feather.      From  hence 

nounce  his  triumph  to  his  father,  then  residing  in  the 
i<iaad  of  ^gina.  Pliny  also  narrates  that  a  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  pigeons  was  carried  on,  during  the 
siege  of  Modena,  between  Decimus  Brutus  and  Hirtius. 
*'  Of  what  avail,"  says  he,  "  were  sentinels,  circumval. 
lations,  or  nets  obstructing  the  rivers,  when  Intelligence 
could  be  conveyed  by  aerial  messengers  ?"  In  the 
crusades,  the  practice  was  tried  by  the  besieged  fnhabi- 
tants  of  Tyre,  but  with  less  success.  The  besiegers 
had  observed  pigeons  frequently  hovering  over  the  city^ 
and  began  to  suspect  that  these  birds  were  messengers. 
Having  contrived  to  seize  one,  they  loaded  it  with  false 
intelligence,  in  consequence  of  which  they  obtained  pos- 
session  of  the  place.  A  regular  system  of  posting  by 
means  of  carrier  pigeons  was  established  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Sultan  Nourcddin  Malimoud.  It  was 
afterwards  improved  and  extended,  and  continued  till 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  in  1258.  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  who  travelled  in  the  fourteenth  cen. 
tury,  alludes  to  such  a  system  as  practised  by  the  Turkish 
government.  It  was  described  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  as  being  carried  on  by  means  of  lofty  towers, 
erected  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  asunder,  and 
provided  with  a  proper  namber  of.  pigeons.  Sentinels 
kept  watch  in  these  lowers,  to  receive  the  birds,  and 
transmit  the  intelligence  which  they  had  brought  by 
others.  The  notice  was  inscribed  on  a  thin  slip  of  paper, 
enclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  small  dimensions,  and  as  thin 
as  the  paper  itself,  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  bird ; 
the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  was  marked  at  each 
successive  tower,  and,  for  greater  security,  a  duplicate 
was  always  dispatched  two  hours  after  the  first.  No 
such  regular  system  now  exists  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions,  but  carrier  pigeons  are  still  much  used  tliere. 
In  Aleppo,  during  the  last  century,  carrier  pigeons 
were  in  constant  employment  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting the  merchants  with  the  arrival  of  their  vessels 
at  Scandaroon.  The  impatience  of  the  animal  to  see 
its  young  was  here  taken  advantage  of,  as  an  additional 
stimulus  to  procure  its  quick  return.  They  would  travel 
from  Alexandretta  in  ten  hours,  and  from  Bagdad 
(thirty  days'  journey)  in  two  days.  From  Scandaroon, 
which  was  distant  forty  league^  they  required  only  from 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  an  Aleppo  merchant,  who,  having  acciden- 
tally killed  one  of  these  feathered  messengers,  was  the 
first  to  learn  that  a  scarcity  of  galls  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and,  profiting  by  the  intelligence,  made  a  speedy 
transaction,  by  which  he  gained  ten  Uiousand  crowns. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  employment  of 
pigeons  from  Alexandretta  and  Bagdad  was  laid  aside, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  destruction  of  them  by  the 
Curd  robbei-8.  The  practice  was  more  recently  in 
vogae  among  the  Dutch  merchant*,  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  in  the 
receipt  of  stock  intelligence,  by  which  they  often  real, 
ised  considerable  sums.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no 
European  country,  besides  Turkey,  in  which  carrier 
pigeoQs  are  so  numerous  as  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Two  inferior  varieties,  called  the  dragoon  and  the  horse- 
man, have  also  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  England,  but  chiefly  for  the  gratiRcation  of  the 
national  propensity  to  betting,  or  as  a  department  of 

SpiMt. 

On  the  nth  of  .kily  1819,  •  great  experiment  was 


we  have  the  various  names  of  cropperSf  cnr^ 
riers^jacobinegy  powiera^  runU^  turbiU :  all  birds 
that  at  first  might  have  accidentally  varied 
from  the  stock -dove;  and  then,  by  having 
these  varieties  still  heightened  by  food,  cli- 
mate,  and  pairing,  different  species  have  been 
produced.'     But  there  are  many  species  of 


performed  with  these  animals  between  London  and 
Antwerp.  Thiity-two  pigeons,  with  the  word  Ant- 
werp marked  on  their  wings,  and  which  bad  been 
reared  in  that  city,  were  let  loose  in  London  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  having  their  wings  counter- 
narked  with  the  name  of  the  British  metropolis.  The 
same  day,  towards  noon,  one  arrived  at  home,  and  ob- 
tained the  first  prize:  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
another  arrived,  and  gained  the  second  prize.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  twelve  others  arrived,  making  fourteen  in 
all.  Of  the  fate  of  the  rest  no  record  has  come  under 
our  notice.  In  July  1829,  another  experiment  was 
made,  in  consequence  of  wagers  laid  at  Maestricht  be. 
tween  some  merchants  there,  that  pigeons  taken  to 
London  would,  when  let  loose,  return  in  six  hours. 
Forty-two  pigeons  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
being  properly  marked,  were  thrown  up  at  twenty.six 
minutes  past  eight  in  the  morning.  If  any  one  of  the 
number  had  arrived  at  Maestricht  wlihln  six  hours,  the 
principal  wager,  which  %>-as  for  ten  thousand  guilders, 
would  have  been  gained ;  but,  in  consequence,  it  was 
supposed,  of  a  heavy  rain,  Uie  first  did  not  arrive  till  six 
hours  and  a  qiutrter  from  the  time  when  it  left  London, 
having,  nevertheless,  travelled  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
miles  an  hour,  assuming  tliat  the  journey  was  performed 
in  a  straight  line.  The  second  arrived  in  seven  houi-s, 
the  third  in  seven  hours  and  Utn  minuter,  the  fuurth  in 
seven  hours  and  a  half,  and,  in  four  days,  more  than 
twenty  had  retched  Maestriclit. 

>  Of  the  eommon  dometUeaUd  pigeon  tliere  are  now 
innumerable  breeds,  all  less  or  more  diflering  from  each 
other,  and  known  by  the  name  of  fancy  pigeons.  The 
eastern  suburbs  of  London,  wo  believe,  is  the  chief  seat 
of  this  extravagant  fancy-pigeon  cultivation,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  as  regular  a  branch  of  science  as  that 
of  crossing  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  or  oxen.  1  he 
individuals  who  there  carry  on  the  trade  of  pigeon  rear- 
ing and  dealing,  are  able,  by  their  skill  and  experience, 
to  produce  an  animal  coloured  exactly  to  a  ftather. 
Ceilain  forms,  qualities,  and  colours  of  birds,  are  ac« 
cordingly  esteemed,  while  the  smallest  departure  from 
the  established  fashion  in  any  of  these  points  renders  the 
pigeons  valueless  to  the  fancier.  Inasmuch  as  a  single 
streak  of  yellow,  though  only  the  thickness  of  a  hair,  in 
a  certain  kind  of  tulip,  will  reduce  its  price  from  twenty 
guineas  to  half-»-cruwn,  so  will  a  single  improperly 
coloured  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  particular  kind  of 
pigeon  lower  its  value  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
ieaiding  varieties  of  fancy  pigeons  are  known  by  the 
names  of  the  English  pouter,  the  Dutch  cropper,  the 
horseman,  the  unloper,  the  dragoon,  the  tumbler,  the 
Leghorn  and  Spanish  nnit,  the  trumpeter,  the  nun,  the 
fan-tail,  and  the  capuchin.  The  peculiarities  of  some 
of  these  breeds  are  very  odd.  The  tumbler,  fur  instance, 
derives  its  name  from  a  practice  of  tumbling  in  the  air 
while  on  the  wing.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  steady 
straightforward  flight,  it  turns  over,  or  casts  somersets 
backward,  whirling  round  heels  over  head  as  expertly 
as  a  first-rate  rope-dancer  does  when  be  makes  the  back 
spring.  The  fan-tail  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  a  remarkably  broad  tail,  which  it 
has  the  power  of  spreading  out  like  the  tail  of  a  turkey- 
cork.  The  prime  quality  of  the  bird  consists  in  Its 
ability  to  make  iu  tail  touch  Its  head,  and  surround  it 
with  a  wide  glory  of  feathers.    If  it  cannot  do  this,  it  is 
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the  wild  pigeon^  which,  though  bearing  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Btock-dove,  are,  never- 
thelessy  sufficiently  different  from  it  to  deserve 
a  distinct  description.— The  ring-dove  is  of 
this  numbers  a  good  deal  larger  liian  the 
former ;  and  building  its  nest  with  a  few  dry 
sticks,  in  the  boughs  of  trees*  This  seems  a 
bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  freedom  than 
the  former;  and  attempts  have  been  fre- 
quently made  to  render  it  domestic ;  but  they 
hare  hitherto  proved  fniitless,  for  though  their 
eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon 
in  a  dove-house,  yet,  as  &oon  as  they  could 
fly,  they  always  betook  themselves  to  the 
woods  where  they  were  first  produced.  In 
the  beginning  of  winter  these  assemble  in 
great  flocks  in  the  woods,  and  leave  off  coo- 
ing ;  nor  do  they  resume  this  note  of  court- 
ship till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 

nluelesB  to  the  &iicier,  no  matter  how  excellent  are  its 
other  properties.  The  English  pouter,  which  is  a  cross 
between  a  horseman  and  a  cropper,  possesaes  the  re* 
roarluble  property  of  blowing  out  its  breast  or  crop  to 
Nicb  an  extent  that  it  rises  to  a  level  with  its  beak,  and 
the  bird  appean  to  look  over  tlie  top  of  an  inflated 
bladder.  This  monstrosity  is  highly  esteemed,  and, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  fancy,  it  ought 
to  be  laige  and  circular,  rising  behind  the  neck,  so  as  to 
corer  snd  run  ofl*  at  the  shoulders.  There  is  a  pre- 
rise  point  beyond  which  the  pouting  must  not  be  car. 
ricd ;  for  if  the  inflation  goes  too  far,  it  upsets  tlie  bird, 
uid  causes  it  to  tumble  backward ;  and,  tlicrefore,  to 
bring  the  pouting  to  the  utmost  pitch  to  which  equili- 
brium will  be  preserved,  is  reckoned  a  matter  of  first 
importance. 


genial  season,  by  supplying  them  with  food, 
renews  their  desires. 

The  turtle-dove  is  a  smaller,  but  a  much 
shyer  bird,  than  anv  of  the  former.  It  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
iris  of  the  eve,  which  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  and 
by  a  beautiful  crimson  circle  that  encompasses 
the  eye.lids.  The  fidelity  of  these  birds  is 
noted ;  and  a  pair  being  put  in  a  cage,  if  ono 
dies  the  other  will  not  survive  it  The  tur- 
tie-dove  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  few,  or  none, 
remain  in  our  northern  climates  in  winter. 
They  fly  in  flocks  when  they  come  to  breed 
here  in  summer,  and  delight  in  open,  moun- 
tainous, sandy  countries.  But  they  build 
their  nests  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  choose 
the  most  retired  situations  for  incubation. 
They  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are 
fondest  of  millet  seed. 

To  this  short  list  might  be  added  a  long 
catalogue  of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  tne  plumage  and  the 
names.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  their  plumage 
is  as  beautiful,  as  the  names  by  which  they 
are  known  arc  harsh  and  dissonant  The 
ocotzimtxcatiy  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forests;  but 
few,  I  believe,  would  desire  to  learn  the 
name,  onlv  to  be  informed  that  it  is  covered 
with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  plumage.  To 
describe  such  birds,  the  historian's  pen  is  not 
half  such  a  useful  implement  as  the  painter's 
pencil 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  SPARROW  KIND. 

Still  descending  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller^ ; 
we  come  to  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  or  that : 
class  of  beautiful  little  animals  that,  being 
less  than  the  pigeon,  go  on  diminishing  till 
we  arrive  at  the  humming-bird,  the  smallest 
of  the  feathered  creation. 

The  birds  which  compose  this  class  chiefly 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his 
greatest  favourites.  The  falcon  may  be  more 
esteemed,  and  the  turkey  more  useful ;  but 
these  he  considers  as  servants,  not  as  friends ; 
us  animals  reclaimed  merely  to  supply  him 
with  some  of  the  conveniences  of  Ufe:  but 
these  little  painted  songsters  have  his  aflec- 
tions,  as  well  from  their  beauty  as  their  me- 
lody; it  is  this  delightful  class  that  fill  his 
groves  with  harmony,  and  lift  his  heart  to 
sympathize  with  their  raptures.  All  the 
other  classes  are  either  mute  or  screaming ;  it 
is  this  diminutive  tribe  only  that  have  voices 
equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  figures ;  equally 
adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight  eacn 
other. 

As  thev  are  the  favourites  of  man,  so  they 
are  chiefly  seen  near  him.  All  the  great 
birds  dread  his  vicinity,  and  keep  to  the  thick. 
est  darkness  of  the  forest,  or  the  brow  of  the 
most  craggy  precipice :  but  these  seldom  re- 
sort to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  wood ;  they 
keep  near  its  edges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cultivated  fields,  in  the  hedge-rows  of  farm- 
grounds,  and  even  in  the  yard,  mixing  with 
the  poultry. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living 
near  man  is  not  a  society  of  affection  on  their 
part,  as  they  approach  inhabited  grounds 
merely  because  their  chief  provbion  is  to  be 
found  there.     In  the  depth  of  the  desert,  or 


the  gloom  of  the  forest,  there  is  no  grain  to  be 
picked  up ;  none  of  those  tender  buds  that  are 
so  grateful  to  their  appetites:  insects  them, 
selves,  that  make  so  great  a  part  of  their  food, 
are  not  found  there  in  abundance ;  tlieir  na. 
tures  being  unsuited  to  the  moisture  of  the 
place.  As  we  enter,  therefore,  deeper  into 
uncultivated  woods,  the  silence  becomes  more 
profound;  every  thing  carries  the  look  of 
awful  stillness;  there  are  none  of  those  war- 
blings,  none  of  thoss  murmurs,  that  awaken 
attention,  as  near  the  habitations  of  men  ; 
there  is  nothing  of  that  confused  buzz,  formed 
by  the  united,  though  distant  voices  of  quad- 
rupeds  and  birds ;  but  all  is  profoundly  dead 
and  solemn.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  tra- 
veller may  be  roused  from  this  lethargy  of 
life,  by  the  voice  of  a  heron,  or  the  scream  ot 
an  eagle ;  but  his  sweet  little  friends  and 
warblers  have  totally  forsaken  him. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  these  little 
birds  avoiding  the  depths  of  the  forests ;  which 
is,  that  their  most  formidable  enemies  usually 
reside  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  robbers, 
choose  the  most  dreary  solitudes  for  their  re- 
treats; and  if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a 
desert  all  around  them.  The  small  birds  fly 
from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in  the 
vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know  their  more 
unmerciful  foes  will  not  venture  to  pursue 
them. 

All  birds,  even  those  of  passage,  seem  con- 
tent with  a  certain  district  to  provide  food  and 
centre  in.  The  red  -breast  or  the  wren  seldom 
leaves  the  field  where  it  has  been  brought  up, 
or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded ;  even 
though  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and 
seems  fond  of  the  place  with  an  imprudent 
perseverance.  The  fact  is,  all  these  small 
birds  mark  oiit  a  territory  to  Uiemselves, 
which  they  will  permit  none  of  their  own 
species  io  remain  in ;  they  guard  their  doml- 
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Dions  wilh  the  most  watchful  resentment ;  and 
we  seldom  find  two  male  tenants  in  the  same 
hedf^e  together. 

Thus,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  most 
wandering  life,,  these  little  animals  do  not 
make  such  distant  excursions,  during  the  sea- 
son of  their  stay;  as  the  stag  or  the  leveret. 
Food  seems  to  be  the  only  object  that  puts 
them  in  motion,  and  when  that  is  provided  ibr 
them  in  sufficient  plenty,  they  never  wander. 
But  as  that  is  seldom  permanent  through  the 
year,  almost  every  bird  is  then  obliged  to 
change  its  abode.  Some  are  called  bird$  of 
passaffCy  because  they  are  obliged  to  take  long 
journeys  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, almost  every  other  kind  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, though  their  migration  may  not  be  to 
places  so  remote.  At  some  particular  season 
of  the  year  all  small  birds  migrate  either  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  from  the  more  in- 
land provinces  towards  the  shore. 

There  are  several  persons  wha  get  a  liveli- 
liood  by  watching  the  seasons  when  our  small 
birds  begin  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  by  taking  them  with  nets  in 
their  passage.  The  birds  are  found  to  fly,  as 
the  bird-catchers  term  it,  chiefly  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  part  of  September  and 
November.  There  is  also  another  flight  in 
March,  which  is  much  less  considerable  than 
that  in  autumn.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that  several  of  these  species  of  flight-birds 
make  their  appearance  in  regular  succession. 
The  pippet,  for  instance,  begins  his  flight 
every  year  about  Michaelmas,  when  they  are 
caught  in  greatest  number.  To  this  the  wood- 
lark  succeeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till  to- 
wards the  middle  of  October  ;  other  birds  fol- 
low, but  are  not  so  punctually  periodical ;  the 
greenfinch  does  not  begin  till  the  frost  obliges 
it  to  seek  for  a  change.  These  birds,  during 
those  months,  fly  from  day-break  till  twelve 
noon ;  and  there  is  afterwards  a  small  flight 
from  two  till  night.'  Such  are  the  seasons  of 
the  migration  of  the  birds,  which  have  been 
usually  considered  as  stationary,  and  on  these 
occasions  they  are  caught  in  great  abundance, 
as  they  are  on  their  journey.  But  the  same 
arts  used  to  allure  them  upon  other  occasions 
would  be  utterly  fruitless,  as  they  avoid  the 
nets  with  the  most  prudent  circumspection. 
The  autumnal  flight  probably  consists  of  the 
parents  conducting  their  new-fledged  young  to 
those  places  where  there  is  sufficient  provision, 
and  a  proper  temperament  of  the  air  during 
the  winter  season ;  and  their  return  in  spring 
is  obviously  from  an  attachment  to  the  place 
which  was  found  so  convenient  before  for  the 
piurpoaes.  of  nestling  and  incubation. 

Autumn  is  the  principal  season  when  the 
bird-catcher  employs  his  art  to  catch  these 
wanderers.     His  nets  are   a  most  ingenious 


piece  of  mechanism,  being  generally  twelve 
yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a 
half  wide,  and  so  contrived  as  from  a  flat  po- 
sition to  rise  on  each  side,  and  clap  over  the 
birds  that  are  decoyed  to  come  between  them. 
The  birds  in  their  passage  are  alwavs  ob- 
served to  fly  against  the  wind ;  hence  there  h 
a  great  contention  among  the  bird-catchers 
which  shall  gain  the  wind  ;  for  example,  if  it  is 
westerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  to 
the  east  is  sure  of  the  most  plentiful  sport,  if 
his  call-birds  are  good.  For  this  purpose  lie 
generally  carries  ^ve  or  six  linnets,  two  gold- 
finches, two  green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one 
red-poll,  and  perhaps  a  bull-finch,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  a  tit-lark,  and  an  aberdavine:  these 
are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets  in 
little  cages.  He  has  besides  what  he  calls  his 
fiHT-hirdSy  which  are  placed  upon  a  movable 
perch,  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  string  ;  and  these  he 
always  lifts  gently  up  and  down  as  the  wild 
bird  approaches.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
allure  tne  wild  bird  down  ;  it  must  be  called 
by  one  of  the  call-birds  in  the  cages ;  and 
these,  by  being  made  to  moult  prematurely  in 
a  warm  cage,  call  louder  and  belter  than  those 
that  are  wild  and  at  freedom.  There  even  ap» 
pears  a  malicious  joy  in  these  call-birds  to 
bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of 
captivity,  while  at  the  same  time  their  call  is 
louder,  and  their  plumage  brighter,  than  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Nor  is  their  sight  or  hearing 
less  exquisite,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  bird- 
catcher;  for  the  instant  the  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  rest  of 
the  call  birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  same  tu- 
multuous ecstacy  of  pleasure.  The  call- birds 
do  not  sing  upon  these  occasions  as  a  bird 
does  in  a  chamber,  but  incite  the  wild  ones  by 
short  jerks,  which,  when  the  birds  are  good, 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  al- 
lurement of  this  call  is  so  great  that  the  wild 
bird  hearing  it,  is  stopped  in  its  most  rapid 
flight ;  and,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  per- 
haps of  the  bird-catcher,  and  on  a  spot  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  quite  disregarded. 
This  is  the  opportunity  wished  for,  and  the 
bird-catcher  pulling  a  string,  the  nets  on  each 
side  rise  in  an  instant,  and  clap  directly  down 
on  the  poor  little  unsuspecting  visitant.  Nav, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  only 
are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immedi 
ately  afterwards  light  between  the  nets,  and 
share  the  fate  of  their  companions.  Should 
only  one  bird  escape,  this  unhappy  survivor 
will  also  venture  into  danger  till  it  is  caught; 
such  a  fascinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  na- 
ture of  this  call,  whether  it  be  a  challenge  to 
combat,  an  invitation  to  food,  or  a  prelude  to 
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courtship.  As  the  call-birds  are  all  males, 
and  as  the  wild  birds  that  attend  to  their  voice 
are  most  frequently  males  also,  it  does  not 
seem  that  love  can  have  any  influence  in  their 
assiduity.  Perhaps  the  wild  females,  in  these 
flights,  attend  to  and  obey  the  call  below,  and 
their  male  companions  of  the  flight  come  down 
to  bear  them  company.  If  this  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  females  have  unfaithfully  led 
their  mates  into  the  nets,  they  are  the  first 
that  are  punished  for  their  infidelity:  the 
males  are  only  made  captives  for  singing ; 
while  the  females  are  indiscriminately  killed, 
and  sold  to  be  served  up  to  the  tables  of  the 
delicate. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arcest 
a  flock  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they 
be  of  gallantry  or  of  war,  it  is  certain  that  the 
small  birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  both. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  genial  desire  that  inspires 
the  courage  of  most  animals ;  and  tliat  being 
greatest  in  the  males,  gives  them  a  greater 
degree  of  valour  than  the  females.  Small 
birds  being  extremely  amorous,  are  remark, 
ably  brave.  However  contemptible  these 
little  warriors  are  to  large  creatures,  they  are 
often  but  too  formidable  to  each  other ;  and 
sometimes  fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his 
life  with  the  victory.  But  their  contentions 
are  sometimes  of  a  gentler  nature.  Two  male 
birds  shall  strive  in  song  till,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  loudest  shall  entirely  silence  the 
other.  During  these  contentions,  the  female 
sits  an  attentive  silent  auditor,  and  often  re- 
wards the  loudest  songster  with  her  company 
during  the  season. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almost  universally 
the  prerogative  of  the  male.'  With  them  it  is 
the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  kind. 

I  White,  in  his  charming  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
gives  tlie  foUo^ring  list  of  the  time  of  song  of  British 
soft-billed  birds. 

Woodlaric,  {Alauda  arhorea).  In  January,  and  con. 
tinues  to  sing  through  all  the  tuminer  and  autumn. 

Song-thrush,  {Turdtu  timpliciter  dictui).  In  Febru- 
ary, and  on  to  August;  resume  tiieir  song  in  Autumn. 

Wren,  {Patter  irogiodytes).  All  the  year,  bard  frost 
excepted. 

Red.breast,  (Ruhecula).     Ditto. 

Hedge-sparrow^  {Curuca).  Early  in  February,  to 
Mj  the  10th. 

Yellow-hammer,  {EmUHxaJlava).  Early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  OD  through  July  to  August  the  2 1st. 

Skylark,  {Alauda  vu/garit).  In  February,  and  on  to 
October. 

Swallow,  {Hirundo  dometUca).  From  April  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Black.cap^  {AtricapiUa).  Beginning  of  April,  to 
July  iSth. 

Titlark,  {Alauda  pratorum).  From  middle  of  April, 
to  July  16th. 

Blackbird,  (MenUa  vulgarit).  Sometimes  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  and  so  oo  to  July  the  S3rd ;  re-assumes 
in  autumn. 

White-throat,  'PUeduUe  affinit).  In  April,  and  to 
July  S3. 


Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  heaviest  cares 
of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is 
the  fatigue  of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves 
the  principal  fatigue  of  nursing  the  helpless 
brood.  To  alleviate  these  fatigues,  and  to 
support  her  under  them.  Nature  has  given  the 


Goldfinch,  {Cardueiie).  April,  and  through  to  Sep. 
tember  16. 

Greenfinch,  {Cklorit),     On  to  July  and  August  Siid. 

Less  reed-sparrow,  {Patter  arundinaceut  minor.) 
May,  on  to  beginning  of  July. 

Common  linnet,  {Linaria  vulgarit).  Breeds  and 
whittles  on  till  August ;  re-assumes  its  note  when  they 
begin  to  congregate,  in  October,  and  again  early  before 
the  flocks  separate. 

Birdt  that  ceate  to  he  in  full  tong,  and  are  utually 
tiient  at  or  b^oro  Midtummer : — 

Middle  willow. wren,  {Jtegulut  non  crittatut).  Middle 
of  June ;  begins  in  April. 

RedsUrt,  {Ruticilta).     Ditto;  begins  in  May. 

Chaffinch,  {Fringilla),  Bifgiuning  of  June,  sings 
first  in  February. 

Nightingale,  {Lutcinia),  Middle  of  June;  sings 
fint  in  April. 

Birdt  that  ting  for  a  thort  time,  and  very  early  in 
the  tpring : — 

Missel-bird,  {Turdut  vitcivorut).  January  the  2nd, 
1770,  in  February.  Is  called  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
the  storm-cock,  because  its  song  is  supposed  to  forebode 
windy,  wet  weather.   Is  the  largest  singing  bird  we  have. 

Great  titmouse,  or  ox-eye,  {Fringillago).  In  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April;  re-assumes  for  a  short  time  in 
September. 

Birdt  that  have  tomewhat  of  a  note  or  tongt  and  yet 
are  hardly  to  he  called  tinging  hirdt : — 

Golden-crowned  wren,  {Regulut  erittatut).  Its  note 
as  minute  as  its  person :  frequents  tops  of  high  oaks  and 
firs:  the  smallest  British  bird. 

Marsh  titmouse,  {Parut  Paluttrit),  Haunts  great 
woods;  two  harsh,  sharp  notes. 

Small  wiilow.wren,  {Regulut  non  erittatut).  Sings 
in  March,  and  on  to  September. 

Largest  willow-wren.  Cantat  voce  ttridula  locutta  ; 
from  end  of  April  to  August. 

Grasshopper  lark,  {Alttuda  minima  voce  locusttt). 
Chirps  all  night,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July. 

Marten,  {llirundo  agrettit).  All  the  breeding  time ; 
from  May  to  September. 

Bullfinch,  {Pyrrhula). 

Bunting,  {Emheriza  alba).  From  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary to  July. 

Birdt  that  sing  at  theyjly  are  hut  few: — 

Skylark,  {Alauda  vulgarit).  Rising,  suspended,  and 
falling. 

Titlark,  {Alauda  pratorum).  In  its  descent;  also 
sitting  on  trees,  and  walking  on  the  ground. 

Woodlark,  {Alauda  arhorea).  Suspended ;  in  hut 
summer  nights  all  night  long 

Blackbird,  {Merula),     Sometimes  from  bush  to  bush. 

White-throat,  {Ficedula  ajlnit).  Uses,  when  sing- 
ing  on  the  wing,  odd  jerks  and  gesticulations. 

Swallow,  {Hirundo  domettica).  In  soft,  sunny  wea* 
Iher. 

Wren,  {Patter  troglodytet).  Sometimes  from  bush 
to  bush. 

Birdt  that  breed  moot  early  in  thete  parts  :— 

Raren,  {Corvut),     Hatches  in  February  and  March. 

Song-thrash,  {Turdus).     In  March. 

Blackbird,  {Morula).     In  March. 

Rook,  {Comis  frugilega).  Builds  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Woodlark,  {Aiauda  arhorea).     Hatches  in  April. 
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song  to  the  male.  This  serves  as  a  note  of 
blandisliroent  at  first  to  attract  her  affections  ; 
it  senres  as  a  note  to  delight  her  during  the 
time  of  her  incubation  ;  but  it  serves  still 
farther  as  a  note  of  security,  to  assure  her  that 

RingdoTe,  (Pa/»«&fi«  torjutUus),  Lays  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April. 

To  this  list  ire  may  add  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage on  the  voices  of  MrtU,  by  a  brother  naturalist,  Mr 
Knapp. 

We  note  birds  in  general  more  from  their  voices  than 
their  plumage ;  for  the  carols  of  spring  may  be  heard 
ioToluutarily,  but  to  obeerve  tlie  form  and  decoration  of 
these  creatures  requires  an  attention  not  always  given. 
Yet  we  have  some  native  birds  beautifully  and  con- 
spicuously  feathered;  the  goldfinch,  the  cliaflfaich,  the 
wagtails,  are  all  eminently  adorned,  and  the  fine  grada- 
tions of  sober  browns  in  several  others  are  very  pleasing. 
Those  sweet  sounds,  called  the  song  of  birds,  proceed 
only  from  the  male ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
during  the  season  of  incubation.  Hence  the  compara. 
tive  quictneas  of  our  summer  months,  when  this  care  is 
over,  except  from  accidental  causes,  where  a  second 
nest  is  Ibrmed ;  few  of  our  birds  bringing  up  more  than 
one  brood  in  the  season.  The  red-breast,  blackbird, 
and  thrush,  in  mild  winters,  may  continually  be  heard, 
and  form  exceptions  to  the  general  procedure  of  our 
British  birds;  and  we  have  one  little  bird,  the  woodlark 
{alaudm  arSarea),  that,  in  the  early  parts  of  the  autum- 
nal months,  delights  us  with  its  harmony,  and  its  carols 
may  be  heard  in  the  air  commonly  during  the  calm 
iimny  mornings  of  this  season.  They  have  a  softness 
and  quietness,  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  sober,  almost 
melancholy  stillness  of  the  hour.  The  skylark  also  sings 
now^  and  its  song  is  very  sweet,  full  of  harmony,  cheer- 
ful as  the  blue  sky  and  gladdening  beam  in  which  it 
circles  and  sports,  and  known  and  admired  by  all ;  but 
the  voice  of  the  woodlark  is  local  —  not  so  generally 
heard — from  its  soilness,  must  almost  be  listened  for,  to 
be  distinguished,  and  has  not  any  pretensions  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  former.  This  little  bird  sings  likewise  in 
the  spring;  but  at  tliat  season,  the  contending  songsters 
of  the  grove,  and  the  variety  of  sound  proceeding  from 
every  thing  that  has  utterance,  confuse  and  almost  render 
inaudible  the  placid  voice  of  the  woodlark.  It  delights 
to  fix  its  residence  near  little  groves  and  copses,  or  quiet 
pastures,  and  is  a  very  unobtrusive  bird,  not  uniting  in 
companies,  but  associating  in  its  otrn  little  family-parties 
only,  feeding  in  the  woSodlands  on  seeds  and  insects. 
Upon  the  approach  of  man,  it  crouches  close  to  the 
ground,  then  suddenly  darts  away,  as  if  for  a  distant 
flight,  but  settles  again  almost  immediately.  This  lark 
will  often  continue  its  song,  circle  in  the  air,  a  scarcely 
visible  speck,  by  the  hour  together;  and  the  vast  dis- 
tance from  which  its  voice  reaches  us  in  a  calm  day  is 
almost  incredible.  In  the  scale  of  comparison,  it  stands 
immediately  below  the  nightingale  in  melody  and  plain- 
tiveness  ;  but  compass  of  voice  is  given  to  the  linnet,  a 
bird  of  very  inferior  powers.  The  strength  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  throat  in  birds  is  infniitely 
greater  than  in  the  human  race.  The  loitdest  shout  of 
the  peasant  is  but  a  feeble  cry,  compared  with  that  of 
the  golden-eyed  duck,  the  wild  goose,  or  even  this  lark. 
The  sweet  song  of  this  poor  little  bird,  with  a  fate  like 
that  of  the  nightingale,  renders  it  an  object  of  capture 
and  confinement,  which  few  of  them  comparatively  sur- 
vive. I  have  known  our  country  bird-catchers  take 
them  by  a  very  simple  but  effectual  method.  Watching 
them  to  the  grmmd,  the  irings  of  a  hawk,  or  of  the 
brown  owl  stretched  out,  are  drawn  against  the  current 
of  air  by  a  string,  as  a  paper  kite,  and  made  to  flutter 
and  vibrate  like  a  kestrel  over  the  place  where  the  wood- 
lark has  lodged ;  which  so  faitlmidatet  the  bird,  that  it 


no  danger  threatens  to  molest  her.  The  male, 
while  his  mate  is  hatching,  sits  upon  some 
neighbouring  tree,  continuing  at  once  to 
watch  and  to  sing.  While  his  voice  is  heard, 
the  female  rests  in  confident  security;  and,  as 

remains  crouching  and  motionless  as  a  stone  on  the 
ground ;  a  hand  net  is  brought  over  ft,  and  it  is  caught. 
From  various  little  scraps  of  intelligence  scattered 
through  the  sacred  and  ancient  writings,  it  appears  cer. 
tain,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  notes  now 
used  by  birds,  and  the  voices  of  animals,  are  the  same 
as  uttered  by  their  earliest  progenitors.  The  language 
of  man,  without  any  reference  to  the  confusion  accom- 
plished at  Babel,  has  been  broken  into  innumerable 
dialects,  created  or  compounded  as  his  wants  occurred, 
or  his  ideas  prompted  ;  or  obtained  b}  intercourse  with 
others,  as  mental  enlargement  or  novelty  necessitated 
new  words  to  express  new  sentiments.  Could  we  find 
a  people  from  Japan  or  the  Pole,  whose  progress  in  mind 
has  been  stationary,  without  increase  of  idea,  from 
national  prejudice  or  impossibility  of  communication 
with  others,  we  probably  should  find  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  the  original  language  of  that  people ;  so,  by 
analogy  of  reasoning,  the  animal  having  no  idea  to 
prompt,  no  new  want  to  express,  no  converse  with 
others,  (for  a  note  caught  and  uttered  merely  is  like  a 
boy  mocking  the  cuckoo,)  so  no  new  language  is  ac- 
quired. With  civilised  man,  every  thing  is  progres- 
sive ;  with  animals,  where  there  is  no  mind,  all  is 
stationary.  Even  the  voice  of  one  species  of  birds, 
except  in  particular  ca«es,  seems  not  to  be  attended  to 
by  another  species.  That  peculiar  call  of  the  female 
cuckoo,  which  assembles  so  many  contending  lovers,  and 
all  the  various  amatorial  and  caressing  language  of 
others,  excites  no  influence  generally,  that  I  am  aware 
of;  with  all  but  the  individual  species  it  is  a  dialect 
unknown.  I  know  but  one  note  which  animals  make 
use  of,  that  seems  of  universal  comprehension,  and  this 
is  the  signal  of  danger.  The  instant  that  it  is  uttered, 
we  hear  the  whole  flock,  though  composed  of  various 
species,  repeat  a  separate  moan,  and  away  they  all 
scuttle  into  the  bushes  for  safety.  The  reiterated 
"twink  twink"  of  the  chafiinch  is  known  by  every 
little  bird  as  information  of  some  prowling  cat  or  weasel. 
Some  give  the  maternal  hush  to  their  young,  and  mount 
to  inquire  into  the  jeopardy  announced.  The  wren, 
tliat  tells  of  perils  from  the  hedge,  soon  collects  about 
her  all  the  various  inquisitive  species  within  hearing,  to 
survey  and  ascertain  the  object,  and  add  their  separate 
fears.  The  s^vallow,  that  shrieking  darts  in  devious 
flight  through  the  air  when  a  hawk  appeaii,  not  only 
calls  up  all  the  hiruudines  of  tlie  village,  but  is  instantly 
understood  by  every  finch  and  sparrow,  and  its  warning 
attended  to.  As  nature,  in  all  her  ordinations,  had  a 
fixed  desigti  and  foreknowledge,  it  may  be  that  each 
species  had  a  separate  voice  assigned  it,  that  each  might 
continue  as  created,  distinct  and  unmixed:  and  the  very 
few  deviations  and  admixtures  that  have  taken  place, 
considering  the  lapse  of  time,  association,  and  oppor- 
tunity, united  with  the  prohibition  of  continuing  acci- 
dental  deviations,  are  very  remarkable,  and  indicate  a 
cause  and  oi'iginal  motive.  Tliat  some  of  the  notes  of 
birds  are  as  language  designed  to  convey  a  meaning,  is 
obvious  from  the  \ery  diflerent  sounds  uttered  by  these 
creatures  at  particular  periods:  the  spring  voices  become 
changed  as  summer  advances,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  early  season  have  ceased ;  the  summer  excitements, 
monitions,  informations,  are  not  needed  in  autumn,  and 
tlie  notes  conveying  such  intelligences  are  no  longer 
heard.  The  periodical  calls  of  animals,  croaking  of 
frogs,  &c.  afford  the  same  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  sound  of  their  voices  by  elevation,  depression,  or 
modulation,  conveys  intelligence  equivalent  to  an  uttertd 
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'  the  poet  expresses  it,  appears  most  bles^d  when 
most  unseen :  but  if  any  appearance  of  danger 
offers  to  intrude,  the  male.,  that  a  moment 
before  was  so  loud  and  sportive,  stops  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  and  this  is  a  most  certain  signal  to 
bis  mate  to  provide  for  her  own  security. 

Tbe  nest  of  little  birds  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate  contrivance  than  that  of  the  larger 

sentence.    The  voices  of  birds  seem  applicable,  in  most 
instances,  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  their  con- 
dition; such  as  the  sexual  call,  the  invitation  to  unite 
when  dispersed,  the  moan  of  danger,  the  shrieic  of  alarm, 
the  notice  of  food.     But  there  are  other  notes,  the  de. 
signs  and  motives  of  which  tre  not  so  obvious.    One  sex 
only  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  singing,  for  the  purpose, 
as  Budbu  supposed,  of  cheering  hb  mate  during  the 
period  of  hicul^tion  ;  but  this  idea,  gallant  as  it  is,  has 
such  slight  foundation  in  probability,  that  it  needs  no 
confutation:  and  after  all,  perliaps,  we  must  conclude, 
that  listened  to,  admired,  and  pleasing,  as  tbe  voices  of 
many  birds  are,  either  ibr  their  intrinsic  melody,  or 
from  association,  we  are  uncertain  what  they  express,  or 
the  object  of  their  song.     The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  efi'usion  produced  by  no 
exertion,  or  occasioning  no  lassitude  in  muscle,  or  re* 
taxation  of  the  parts  of  action.    In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day,  and  most  part  of 
the  night;  and  we  never  observe  tiiat  Uie  powers  of  song 
are  weaker,  or  that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untun- 
able,  after  all  these  hours  of  practice.   The  song-thrusli, 
in  a  mild,  moist  April,  will  commence  his  tune  eaiiy 
in  the  moming,  pipe  unceasingly  tiirough  tlie  day,  yet, 
at  the  close  of  eve,  when  he  retires  to  rest,  there  is  no 
obvious  decay  of  his  musical  powers,  or  any  sensible 
etibrt  required  to  continue  his  harmony  to  the  last. 
Birds  of  one  species  sing  in  general  very  like  each  other, 
with  difierent  degrees  of  execution.      Some  countries 
may  pnxiuce  finer  songsters,  but  without  great  varia- 
tion in  the  notes.   In  the  thrush,  however,  it  Is  remark- 
able, that  tliere  seems  to  be  no  regular  notes,  each  in- 
dividual piping  a  voluntary  of  his  own.     Their  voices 
may  always  be  distinguished  amid  the  choristers  of  the 
copse,  yet  some  one  performer  will  more  particularly 
engage  attention  by  a  peculiar  modulation  or  tune  ;  and 
should  several  stations  of  these  birds  be  visited  in  the 
same  morning,  few  or  none  probably  will  be  found  to 
preserve  the  same  round  of  notes  ;  whatever  is  uttered 
seeming  the  efliision  of  the  moment.     At  times  a  strain 
will  break  out  perfectly  unlike  any  preceding  utterance, 
and  we  may  wait  a  long  time  without  noticing  any  re- 
petition of  it.     During  one  spring,  an  individual  song- 
thrush  frequenting  a  favourite  copsoi  after  a  certain 
round  of  tune,  trilled  out  most  regularly  some  notes  that 
conveyed  so  clearly  the  words,  lady-bird  1    lady-bird ! 
that  every  one  remarked  the  resemblance.   He  survived 
the  winter,  and  In  the  ensuing  season,  the  lady-bird  i 
lady-bird !  tvaa  still  the  burden  of  our  evening  song ;  it 
then  ceased,  and  we  never  heard  this  pretty  modulation 
more.     Though  merely  an  occasional  strain,  yet  I  have 
noticed  it  elsewhere— it  thus  appearing  to  be  a  favourite 
utterance.     Harsh,  strained,  and  tense,  as  the  notes  of 
this  bird  are,  yet  they  are  pleasing  from  their  variety. 
The  voice  of  the  blackbird  is  infinitely  more  melk>w, 
but  has  much  less  variety,  compass  or  execution;  and 
he  too  oommencea  liis  carols  with  the  morning  light, 
persevering  from  hour  to  hour  without  eflbrt,  or  any 
sensible   faltering  of  voice.      The   cuckoo  wearies  us 
throu^out  some  long  May  morning  with  the  imceasing 
monotony  of  its  song,  and  though  there  are  others  as 
vociferous,  yet  it  is  the  only  bird  I  know  that  seems  tp 
sufler  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice.     Little  exer- 
tion as  the  few  notes  it  makes  use  of  seem  to  require^ 


kinds.'  As  the  volume  of  their  bodies  is 
smaller,  the  materials  of  which  their  nests  are 
composed  are  generally  warmer.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  small  things  keep  heat  a 
shorter  time  than  those  that  are  large.  The 
^SE^t  therefore,  of  small  birds  require  a  place 
of  more  constant  warmth  than  those  of  great 
ones,  as  being  liable  to  cool  more  quickly  ; 
and  accordingly  their  nests  are  built  warmer 
and  deeper,  lined  on  the  inside  with  softer 
substances,  and  guarded  above  with  a  better 
covering.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
little  architects  are  disturbed  in  their  opera- 
tions,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  maKe  a 
nest,  not  such  as  they  wish,  but  such  as  they 
can.  The  bird  whose  nest  has  been  robbed 
several  times,  builds  up  her  last  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  conscious  that,  from  the  near 
approach  of  winter,  she  must  not  take  time  to 
give  her  habitation  every  possible  advantage 
it  is  capable  of  receiving.  When  the  nest 
is  finished,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cunning 
which  the  male  and  female  employ  to  conceal 
it.  If  it  is  built  in  bushes,  the  pliant  branches 
are  so  disposed  as  to  hide  it  entirely  from  the 
view ;  if  it  be  built  among  moss,  nothing  out- 
wardly appears  to  show  Uiat  there  is  a  habi- 
tation wilhin.  It  is  always  built  near  those 
places  where  food  is  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  and  they  take  care  never  to  go  in  or 
out  while  there  is  any  one  in  sight.  The 
greater  birds  continue  from  their  nest  for  some 
time,  as  their  eggs  take  no  damage  in  their 
absence;  but  the  little  birds  are  assiduous 
wliile  they  sit,  and  the  nest  is  always  occu- 
pied  by  the  male  when  the  female  is  obliged 
to  seek  for  sustenance. 

The  first  food  of  all  birds  of  the  spairow 
kind  is  worms  and  insects.  Even  the  sparrow 
and  the  goldfinch,  that  when  adult  feed  only 
upon  grain,  have  both  been  fed  upon  insects 
while  in  the  nest.  The  young  ones,  for  some 
time  after  their  exclusion  from  the  shell,  re- 
quire no  food ;  but  the  parent  soon  finds,  by 
their  chirping  and  gaping,  that  they  begin  to 
feel  tiie  approaches  of  hunger,  and  flies  to 
provide  them  a  plentiful  supply.  In  her 
absence  they  continue  to  lie  close  together, 
and  cherish  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth. 


yet,  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  it  loses  its  utterance, 
becomes  hoarse,  and  ceases  from  any  further  essay  of  it. 
The  croaking  of  tbe  nightingale  in  June^  or  the  eud  of 
May,  is  not  apparently  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  voice, 
but  a  tfluuige  of  note,  a  change  of  objectt ;  his  song  ceases 
when  his  mate  has  hatched  her  brood ;  vigilance,  anxiety, 
cautioo,  now  succeed  to  harmony,  and  his  croak  is  the 
htish,  the  warning  of  danger  or  suspicion  to  the  infant 
charge  and  the  mother  bird. 

i  NesU. — On  this  subject  we  may  refer  here  goner- 
ally  to  Prefcsear  Remtfe's  wsrk  on  the  Architecture  of 
Birds,  published  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Kho\v. 
ledge,  to  whidi  we  have  been  already  indebted  in  the 
course  of  our  notes. 
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During  this  interval  aJso  they  preserve  a  per- 
fect silence,  uttering  not  tbe  slightest  note, 
till  the  parent  returns.  Her  arrival  is  always 
annoanced  by  a  chirrup,  which  they  perfectly 
onderstand,  and  which  they  answer  all  to- 
gether, each  petitioning  for  its  portion.  The 
parent  distributes  a  supply  to  each  by  turns, 
cautioualy  avoiding  to  gorge  them,  but  to  give 
them  often,  though  little  at  a  time.  The 
wren  will  in  this  manner  feed  seventeen  or 
eighteen  young  ones  without  passing  over  one 
of  them. 

Such  is  die  manner  in  which  these  birds 
bring  forth  and  hatch  their  voung  ;  but  it  re- 
mains  to  usher  them  from  the  nest  into  life, 
and  this  they  very  assiduously  perform.  When 
they  are  fully  fledged,  and  fitted  for  short 
flights,  the  old  ones,  if  the  weather  be  fair, 
lead  them  a  few  yards  from  the  nest,  and  (hen 
compel  them  to  return.  For  two  or  three 
succeeding  days  they  are  led  out  in  the  same 
manner,  but  each  day  to  seek  more  distant 
adventures.  When  it  is  perceived  that  they 
can  fly,  and  shift  for  themselves,  then  the 
parente  forsake  them  for  ever,  and  pay  them 
no  more  attention  than  they  do  to  other  birds 
in  the  same  flock.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
among  these  little  animals  that,  from  the 
moment  their  young  are  set  out,  all  future 
connection  ceases  between  the  male  and  female ; 
Ihey  go  separate  ways,  each  to  provide  for 
itself  during  the  rigours  of  winter;  and,  al 
the  approach  of  spring,  each  seeks  for  a  new 
associate. 

In  general,  birds,  when  they  come  to  pair 
in  the  spring,  associate  with  those  of  their 
own  age  and  place  of  abode.  Their  strength 
•>r  courage  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
age :  the  oldest  females  first  feel  the  accesses 
of  desire,  and  the  oldest  males  are  the  boldest 
to  drive  off*  all  younger  pretenders.  Those 
next  in  courage  and  desire  become  pretenders, 
till  they  are  almost  all  provided  in  turn.  The 
youngest  come  last;  as,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
latest  in  their  inclinations.  But  still  there  are 
several,  both  males  and  females,  that  remain 
unprovided  for;  either  not  happening  to.  meet 
with  each  other,  or  at  least  not  during  the 
genial  interval.  Whether  these  mix  with 
«mall  birds  of  a  different  species,  is  a  doubt 
which  naturalists  have  not  been  able  thorough- 
ly to  rowlve.  Addison,  in  some  beautiful 
Latin  lines,  inserted  in  the  Spectator,  is  en. 
tirely  of  opinion  that  birds  observe  a  strict 
chastity  of  manners,  and  never  admit  the 
caresses  of  a  different  tribe. 

*  ChMte  are  thmr  imtiiiets,  ftithfal  is  thrlr  fire. 
No  foreMn  Wuty  tempto  to  fUae  desire : 
The  >n«>w- white  vesture,  aud  the  gUtteriiig  crown. 
The  simple  plnnume,  or  the  glossy  down. 
Prompt  not  their  lore.    The  patriot  bird  punues 
His  well  afqoalnted  t^nt^  and  kindred  hues: 


nenee  thr.)'  their  tribes  no  mix'd  polluted  flame. 
No  monster -breed  to  mark  the  froTes  with  sharoe  i 
Bat  th^  chaste  blackbird,  to  iU  partner  true. 
1  Muk's  black  alone  is  Beauty's  far'rite  hue  t 
Tbe nightiBfrale,  with  mutual  passion  bless  d 
Sings  to  its  mate,  and  nightly  charms  the  nest 
While  the  dark  owl.  to  court  his  partner  flies. 
And  owns  his  oflbpring  in  their  yellow  eyes." 

But  whatever  maybe  the  poet's  opinion, 
the  probability  is  against  this  fidelity  among 
the  smaller  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  great 
birds  are  much  more  true  to  their  species  than 
these ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  varieties  among 
them  are  more  few.  Of  the  ostrich,  the  casso. 
wary,  and  the  eagle,  there  are  but  few  species ; 
and  no  arts  that  man  can  use  could  probably 
induce  them  to  mix  with  each  other. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  small  birds  we 
are  describing  ;  it  requires  very  little  trouble 
to  make  a  species  between  a  goldfinch  and  a 
canary-bird,  between  a  linnet  and  a  lark. 
They  breed  frequently  together;  and  produce 
a  race,  not  like  the  mules  among  quadrupeds, 
incapable  of  breeding  again  ;  for  this  motley 
mixture  are  as  fruitful  as  their  parents.  What 
is  so  easily  done  by  art,  very  probably  hap^ 
pens  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  when  (he  male 
cannot  find  a  mate  of  his  own  species  he  flies 
to  one  of  another,  that,  like  him,  has  been  left 
out  in  pairing.  This,  some  historians  think, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  great  variety  of 
small  birds  that  are  seen  among  us  ;  some  un- 
common mixture  might  first  have  formed  a 
new  species,  and  this  might  have  been  coru 
tinued  down, by  birds  of  this  species  choosing 
to  breed  together. 

Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  small 
birds  may  have  arisen  from  this  source  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they 
resemble  each  other  very  strongly,  not  only  in 
their  form  and  plumage,  but  also  in  their 
appetites  and  manner  of  living.  The  gold- 
finch, the  linnet,  and  the  yellow-hammer, 
though  obviously  of  different  species,  yet  lead 
a  very  similar  life  ;  being  equally  an  active, 
lively,  salacious  tribe,  that  subsist  by  petty 
thefts  upon  the  labours  of  mankind,  and  repay 
them  with  a  song.  Their  nests  bear  a 
similitude ;  and  they  are  all  about  the  same 
time  in  hatching  their  young,  which  is  usually 
fifteen  days.  Were  i,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  manners  of  these  with  the  same  minute- 
ness  that  I  have  done  the  greater  birds,  I 
should  only  present  the  reader  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  accounts ;  animated  neithr  r 
by  novelty  nor  information.  Instead,  there- 
fore,  of  specifying  each  sort,  I  will  throw  them 
into  groups ;  uniting  those  together  that  prac 
tise  the  same  manners,  or  that  are  remarkable 
for  similar  qualifications. 

Willotighby  has  divided  all  the  smaller 
birds  into  those  that  have  slender  bills,  and 
those  that  have  short  and  thick  bills.     Those 
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with  slender  bilis,  chiefly  live  upon  insects  ; 
those  with  short  strong  bills,  live  mostly  upon 
fruits  and  grain.  Among  slender-billed  birds 
he  enumerates  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the 
field-fare,  the  starling,  the  lark,  the  titmouse, 
the  water- wagtail,  the  nightingale,  tiie  red 
start,  the  robin -red  breast,  the  beccafigo,  the 
stone-chatter,  the  whin-chat,  the  gold-finch, 
the  white-throat,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  petti- 
chaps,  the  golden-crowned  wren,  the  wren, 
the  humming-bird,  and  several  other  small 
birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

All  these,  as  was  said,  live  for  the  most  part 
upon  insects;  and  are  consequently  of  parti- 
cular  benefit  to  man.  By  these  are  his 
grounds  cleared  of  the  pernicious  swarms  of 
vermin  that  devour  tlie  budding  leaves  and 
flowers;  and  that  even  attack  the  root  itself, 
before  ever  the  vegetable  can  come  to  maturi- 
ty. These  seek  for  and  destroy  the  eggs  of 
insects  that  would  otherwise  propagate  in 
numbers  beyond  the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate  ; 
they  know  better  than  man  where  to  seek  for 
them  ;  and  thus  at  once  satisfy  their  own  ap- 
petites, and  render  him  the  most  essential 
services.* 

^  The  Sparrow. — Wv  hava  no  bird  more  generally 
known,  thuiiglit  of,  or  mentioned  with  greater  indifTer- 
ence,  perhaps  contempt,  than  the  common  sparrow  (frin- 


ffiUa  domestica),  **  that  sitteth  alone  on  the  house-top ;" 
yet  it  is  an  animal  that  Nature  seems  to  have  endowed 
with  peculiar  characteristics,  having  ordained  for  It  a 
very  marked  provision,  manifested  in  its  increase  and 
maintenance,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  attacks  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  A  dispensation  that  exists  through- 
out creation  is  brought  more  immediately  to  our  notice 
by  the  domestic  habits  of  this  bird.  The  natural  ten. 
dcnry  that  the  sparrow  has  to  increase,  will  often  enable 
one  pair  of  birds  to  bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young 
ones  in  the  season.  They  build  In  places  of  perfect 
security  from  the  plunder  of  larger  birds  and  vermin. 
Their  art  and  ingenuity  in  commcniy  attaching  their 
nests  beneath  that  of  the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a  bird 
whose  habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  whirh 
they  have  no  association  whatever,  making  use  of  their 
structure  only  for  a  defence  to  which  no  other  bird  re- 
sorts, manifest  their  anxiety  and  contrivance  for  the 
safety  of  their  broods.  With  peculiar  "perseverance  and 
boldness,  they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  offspring;  will  filch  graia  from  the  trough  of  tlie 
pig,  or  contend  for  its  food  ttith  the  gigantic  turkey ;  and, 
if  scared  away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a  moment,  as 
tliey  quickly  return  to  their  plunder;  and  they  roost  pro- 
tected from  all  the  injuries  of  weather.     Tbese  circum- 


But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe : 
in  it  we  have  the  sweetest  songsters  of  the 
grove ;  their  notes  are  softer,  and  their  man- 
ner more  musically  soothing,  than  those  of 
hard-billed  birds.  The  foremost  in  musical 
fame  are  the  nightingale,  the  thrush,  the 
blackbird,  the  lark,  the  red-breast,  the  black- 
cap, and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  with  thick  and 
siiort  bills,  are  the  gross- beak,  the  green- 
finch, the  bulUfinch,  the  crossbill,  the  house- 
sparrow,  the  chaffinch,  the  brambling,  the 
gold- finch,  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  bunting, 
the  yellow-hammer,  the  ortlan,  the  wheat  ear, 
and  several  other  foreign  birds,  of  which  we 
know  rather  the  names  than  the  history. 
These  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits,  grain,  and 
corn. — They  are  often  troublesome  to  man,  as 

stances  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  race,  and  in  some 
seasons  their  numbers  in  our  corn-fields  towards  autumn 
are  prodigious;  and  did  not  events  counteract  the  in. 
crease  of  this  army  of  plunderers,  the  larger  portion  of  our 
bread-corn  would  be  consumed  by  them*  But  their  re- 
duirtion  is  as  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase,  their 
love  of  association  bringing  upon  them  a  destniclion  which 
a  contrary  habit  would  not  tempt.  They  roost  in  troops  in 
our  ricks,  in  the  i%7  on  the  wall,  &c.,  and  are  captured  by 
the  net :  tliey  cluster  on  the  bush,  or  crowd  on  the  chall 
by  the  bam  door,  and  are  shot  by  dozens  at  a  time,  or  will 
rush  in  numbers,  one  following  another,  into  the  trap. 
These  and  various  other  engines  of  destruction  so  reduce 
them  in  .the  winter  season,  that  the  swarms  of  autumn 
gradually  diminish,  till  their  numbers  in  spring  are  iu 
no  way  remarkable.  I  have  called  them  plunderers,  and 
they  are  so ;  they  are  benefactors  likewise,  seeming  to 
be  appointed  by  Nature  as  one  of  the  agents  for  keeping 
from  undue  increase  another  race  of  creatures,  and  by 
their  prolifiracy  they  accomplish  it.  In  spring  and  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  before  the  com  becomes  ripe, 
they  are  insectivorous,  and  their  constantly-increasing 
families  require  an  unceasing  supply  of  foMl.  We  se 
them  every  minute  of  the  day  in  continual  progress,  fly- 
ing from  the  nest  for  a  supply,  aijd  returning  on  rapid 
wing  with  a  grub,  a  caterpillar,  or  some  reptile ;  and 
the  numbers  captured  by  tliem  in  the  course  of  these 
travels  are  incredibly  numerous,  keeping  under  the  in. 
crease  of  these  races,  and  making  ample  restitution  for 
their  plunderings  and  thefts.  When  the  insect  race  be- 
comes scarce,  the  com  and  seeds  of  various  kinds  are 
ready;  their  appetite  changes,  and  they  feed  on  these 
with  undimuiished  enjoyment. 

Wtk  have  scarcely  another  bird,  the  appetite  of  which 
is  80  accommodating  in  all  respects  as  that  of  the  houce 
sparrow.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  bird  that  is  a  volun- 
tary inhabitant  with  man — lives  in  his  society,  and  is 
his  constant  attendant,  following  him  wherever  he  fixes 
his  residence.  It  becomes  immediately  an  inhabitant  of 
the  new  farm-house,  in  a  lonely  place  or  recent  inclo- 
sure,  or  even  in  an  island  ;  will  accompany  him  into  the 
crowded  city,  and  build  and  feed  there  in  content,  un- 
mindful of  the  noise,  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  or  tlie 
steam-engine,  where  even  the  swallow  and  the  martin, 
that  flock  around  him  in  the  country,  are  scared  by  the 
tumidt,  and  leave  him:  but  the  sparrow,  though  be- 
grimed with  soot,  does  not  forsake  him ;  feeds  on  his 
food,  rice,  potatoes,  or  almost  any  other  extraneous  sub- 
stance he  may  And  in  the  street ;  looks  to  him  for  his 
support,  and  is  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  indus- 
try and  providence  of  man.  It  Is  not  known  in  a  soli- 
tary and  Independent  state. — Journal  qf  a  Naturalist, 
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they  are  a  numerous  tribe;  the  harvest  often 
suflers  from  their  depredations;  and  ^hile 
they  are  driven  off  from  one  end  of  the  field  ^  they 
fly  round,  and  come  in  at  the  other.  But 
these  also  have  their  uses:  they  arc  frequently 
the  distributors  of  seeds  into  different  districts ; 
those  grains  which  they  swallow  are  some- 
times not  wholly  digested ;  and  these,  laid 
upon  a  soil  congenial  to  them,  embellish  the 
face  of  nature  with  that  agreeable  variety, 
which  art  but  vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  The 
mistletoe  plant,  which  we  often  see  growing 
on  the  tops  of  elm  and  other  trees,  has  been 
thought  to  be  propagated  in  this  manner;  yet, 
as  it  is  often  seen  growing  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  and  sometimes  on  a  perpendi. 
cular  shoot,  it  seems  extraordinary  how  a  seed 
could  be  deposited  in  that  situation.  How- 
ever this  be,  there  are  many  plants  propaga- 
ted from  the  depositions  of  birds;  and  some 
Reeds  are  thought  to  thrive  the  better  for  first 
having  undergone  a  kind  of  maceration  in  the 
stomach  of  the  little  animal,  before  it  is  voided 
on  the  ground. 

There  are  some  agreeable  songsters  in  this 
tribe  also ;  and  those  who  like  a  loud  piercing 
pipe,  endued  with  great  variety  and  perseve- 
rance, will  be  pleased  most  with  their  sing- 
ing. The  songsters  of  this  class  are  the  ca- 
nary-bird, the  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  gold- 
finch, the  green-finch,  the  bull-finch,  the 
brambling,  the  siskin,  and  the  yellow-ham- 
mer. The  note  of  these  is  not  so  generally 
pleasing  as  that  of  the  soft  billed  birds,  but  it 
usually  holds  longer;  and,  in  a  cage,  these 
birds  are  more  easily  fed,  and  more  hardy. 

This  class  of  small  birds,  like  all  the  greater, 
has  its  wanderers,  that  leave  us  for  a  season, 
and  then  return,  to  propagate,  to  sing,  or 
to  embellish  the  landscape  here.  Some  of 
this  smaller  kind,  hideed,  are  called  bij-ds  of 
passage^  that  do  not  properly  come  under  that 
denomination ;  for  though  they  disappear  in 
one  place  they  never  leave  the  kingdom,  but 
are  seen  somewhere  else.  But  tliere  are 
many*among  them  that  take  longer  flights, 
and  go  to  a  region  colder  or  warmer,  as  it 
suits  their  constitutions.  The  fieldfare  and 
the  red. wing  breed  pass  their  summers  in 
Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  and  are 
tempt^  hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to 
those  various  berries  which  then  abound  with 
us,  and  make  their  principal  food.  The  haw. 
finch  and  the  crossbill  are  uncertain  visitants, 
and  have  no  stated  times  of  migration.  Swal- 
lows of  every  species  disappear  at  the  ap. 
proach  of  winter.  The  nightingale,  the  black- 
cap, the  fly. catcher,  the  willow-wren,  the 
wheat.ear,  the  whin-chat,  and  the  stone-chat- 
ter leave  us  long  before  the  approach  of  win. 
ter :  while  the  siskin  and  the  linnet  only  for- 
sake  us  when  our  winters  are  more   than  usn. 
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ally  severe.  All  the  rest  of  the  smaller  tribe 
never  quit  this  country :  but  support  the  se- 
verest rigours  of  the  climate. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  man- 
ners of  our  little  birds  prevail  in  all  other 
countries  ;  and  that  such  kinds  as  are  station- 
ary with  us  never  wander  in  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that 
many  of  those  kinds  which  are  birds  of  pas. 
sage  in  England  are  seen,  in  other  places, 
never  to  depart,  but  to  make  one  country  their 
fixed  residence  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
freauent,  that  some  birds,  which  with  us  are 
faithful  residents,  in  other  kingdoms  put  on 
the  nature  of  birds  of  passage,  and  disappear 
for  a  season. 

The  swallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly 
remarked  for  being  a  bird  of  passage,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  island  of  Java,  breeds  and 
continues  the  whole  year,  without  ever  disap- 
pearing.  Larks,  that  remain  with  us  the 
year  throughout,  are  birds  of  passage  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  forsake  that  climate  in  winter  to  re« 
turn  again  with  the  returning  spring.  The 
chaffinch,  that  with  us  is  stationary,  appears 
during  the  winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia ; 
but  disappears  totally  in  summer  to  breed  in 
the  northern  regions.  In  Sweden,  also,  these 
little  birds  are  seen  returning,  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  from  the  warmer  climates,  to  pro- 
pagate; which  being  accomplished  by  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  the  males  and  females 
separate ;  the  males  to  continue  among  their 
native  snows,  the  females  to  seek  a  warmer 
and  gentler  winter.  On  this  occasion,  they 
are  seen  in  flocks,  that  darken  all  the  air, 
without  a  single  male  among  them,  making 
their  way  into  the  more  southern  regions  of 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland.  In  this 
Amazon. like  retreat  thousands  fall  by  the 
way ;  some  by  fatigue,  some  by  want ;  but  the 
greatest  number  by  the  nets  of  the  fowler  ;  the 
taking  them  being  one  of  the  chief  amuse, 
ments  among  the  gentry  where  they  pass.  In 
short,  the  change  of  country  with  all  this 
little  tribe,  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  than  a  jour, 
ney ;  a  migration  rather  of  necessity  than  of 
choice. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
birds  of  this  class,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
them. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  TURU6U,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIEH. 

With  the  Thrush  we  may  rank  the  red- 
wing, the  field-fare,  the  blackbird,  the  ring. 

1  Tknuhgs prvper.     In  all  systems  of  omilhoiofy  the 
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ouzel,  and  the  water^uzel.  These  are  the 
largest  of  the  sparrow-kind,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  others  of  this  class,  as  well 
bj  their  size,  which  is  well  known,  as  by  their 


thrushes  and  blackbirds  hare  been  united  in  the  same 
genus,  according  to  the  generic  characters  common  to 
both. 

Pour  species  of  the  thrush  lire  in  our  climates  :  Uie 
thrush  properly  so  called,  the  missel,  the  redwing,  and 
the  fieldfare.  The  two  former  pass  the  entire  year  in 
France,  and  also  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  country. 
They  have  a  rery  agi'eeable  soog,  especially  the  thrush 
proper,  which  is  also  called  the  song.thrush  and  mavis. 
Dr  Latham  seems  to  think  that  this  bird  shifts  its 
quarters  in  winter,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  probably  leares  the  country,  or  retires  to  the 
thick  and  solitary  woods.  Both  these  species  are  distin- 
guished by  nerer  uniting  in  flocks  for  the  purposes  of 
migration.  Their  plumage  has  many  traits  of  conformity 
in  colour  and  distribution. 

The  redwings  and  fieldfares  seldom  appear  among  us 
until  autumn,  remain  during  the  winter,  and  live  in 
large  flocks.  They  scarcely  ever  nestle  here,  and  de- 
part ill  spring,  as  they  arrived  in  autumn,  in  numerous 
assemblages.  As  they  quit  us  at  the  epoch  of  pairing, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  love-notes.  Often, 
previously  to  their  departure,  they  are  heard  chirping  all 
together,  but  in  this  loud  noisy  concert  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  harmony. 

In  all  the  species  the  males  and  females  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  their  liveiy  is  pretty  similar.  The  co- 
lours, however,  are  more  lively  and  better  defined  in  the 
males.  Berries,  fniit,  and  insects  constitute  the  food  of 
all.  To  tliese  aliments  they  join  earth-worms,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  are  observed  to  be  very  eager  after 
rain.  They  also  feed  on  snails,  which,  during  winter, 
they  seek  in  those  places  most  exposed  to  tha  sun. 

Their  flesh  is  excellent  for  eating,  especially  that  of 
the  thnish,  and  the  redwing  when  fat.  In  the  vintage 
time,  in  the  southern  countries,  it  especially  acquires 
that>  delicacy  and  exquisite  flavour  whirh  occasion  this 
small  game  to  be  much  sought  after  by  gourmands. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  in  high  esteem.  It  is  said 
to  possess  qualities  which,  if  real,  should  render  it  still 
more  estimable.  It  excites,  says  its  eulogizers,  the  ap- 
petite, fortifies  the  stomach,  improves  the  juices,  and  is 
easy  of  digestion.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly wholesome  for  convalescent  subjects.  It  never 
produces  any  bad  effect,  provided  it  be  not  eaten  to  ex- 
ress.  It  has  been  also  thought  in  medicine  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent anti-epileptic;  tliis  quality  it  is  said  to  derive 
from  the  bird  feeding  on  mistletoe,  to  which  the  same 
viitue  has  been  attributed. 

It  may  not  be  unamuslng  to  our  readers  to  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  Romans,  with  whom  thrushes  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  feathered  game,  preserved  these 
birds  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  fattened  them  in 
their  extensive  aviaries. 

Each  of  these  contained  many  thousands  jf  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  and  other  birds  good  for  eating.  They  were 
so  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  that  thrush's 
dung  was  employed  as  manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  It 
was  also  employed  to  fatten  oxen  and  pigs.  The  thrushes 
were  kept  veryclosefy  confined,  and  considerably  crowded. 
But  their  food  was  abundant  and  well  chosen,  and  they 
grew  fat  rapidly.  These  aviaries  were  vaulted  pavilions, 
furnished  within  with  a  great  quantity  of  roosts.  The 
doors  wvre  very  low,  there  were  but  few  windows,  and 
always  so  turned,  that  the  prisoners  could  see  neither  the 
woods  nor  country,  nor  even  the  birds  which  hovered 
outside,  so  that  nothing  might  hinder  them  from  growing 
fat.  They  were  only  left  as  much  light  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  tliem  to  distinguish  what  they  chiefly  wanted. 


bills,  which  are  a  little  bending  at  the  point ; 
a  small  notch  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap  ; 
and  the  outmost  toe  adhering  as  far  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe.     To  this  tribe  may  be 

They  were  fed  with  millet,  which  was  peeled  and  pounded 
and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste  with  bruised  flgy 
and  flour;  besides  which  they  received  berries  of  the 
mastic -tree,  of  myrtle,  and  of  ivy,  and  every  thing 
which  could  render  their  flesh  succulent  and  high  fla- 
voured.  A  small  rivulet  of  running  water  traversed  the 
aviary,  for  them  to  drink  from.  Those  which  were  in. 
tended  to  be  eaten  in  succession,  received  for  twenty 
days  before  they  were  taken  for  that  purpose  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  best  nutriment.  Paj-ticular  care  was  taken 
to  make  such  as  seemed  fit  for  the  table  pass  very  quietly 
into  a  particular  place  which  communicated  with  the 
aviary,  and  they  were  not  taken  until  the  communication 
had  been  closely  shut,  to  prevent  the  others  from  being 
disturbed.  To  make  them  support  their  captivity  with 
greater  patience,  the  aviary  was  carpeted  with  green 
branches^  and  fresh  turf,  often  renewed,  and  in  fact,  the 
blotter  the  proprietor  understood  his  own  interests  the 
better  the  birds  were  treated.  Thid  method  succeeded 
almost  invariably  in  taming  birds,  however  recently  they 
might  have  been  imprisoned.  Those,  however,  which 
had  been  newly  taken  were  kept  for  some  time  in  small 
separate  aviaries :  and  the  better  to  accustom  them  to 
captivity,  they  were  given  as  companions  those  who  had 
been  already  habituated  to  their  prison. 

On  the  approach  of  vintage  time  innumerable  flocks  of 
thrushes  quit  the  northern  regions  of  Lapland  and  Sibe- 
ria, and  their  abundance  is  so  great  on  the  southern  co8«t 
of  the  Baltic,  that  Klein  assures  us  that  the  city  of 
Dantzic  alone  consumes  every  year  eighty  thousand  pairs 
of  them.  The  diflcrent  species  do  not  all  arrive  at  the 
same  time.  The  thrushes  proper,  or  the  song-thrushes, 
make  their  appearance  6rst,  then  come  the  redwings,  and 
Anally  the  fleldfares  and  missels.  They  stop  in  various 
places,  especially  where  they  find  the  most  abundant  food, 
and  the  most  easily  obtained.  They  thus  continue  their 
route  8outhvi*ard,  arrive  in  certain  countries  sooner  or 
later,  in  greater  or  less  numbera  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  winds  and  the  changes  of  temperature.  This 
is  univei-sally  the  case  with  all  the  biixls  which  are  driven 
from  the  nortli,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Of  the 
migratory  thni<»hes,  some  ne»tle  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  others  continue  their  course  even 
into  Africa.  They  arrive,  Sonnini  tells  us,  in  Egypt  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  do  not  leave  that  country 
until  March.  They  remain  at  no  great  distance  from 
habitations,  and  seek  the  shades  of  the  orange  and  citron 
groves  which  adorn  some  districts  of  Lower  Egypt. 
They  do  not  all,  however,  proceed  so  far  south.  Many 
remain  during  the  winter  in  our  more  northern  climates, 
where  tolerably  numerous  flocks  of  redwings  and  field- 
fares are  to  be  seen  during  this  season.  They  frequent 
the  meadows,  and  the  green  boidera  of  woods,  of  which 
they  quit  the  interior. 

There  are  more  snares  laid,  perliaps,  for  thrushes  tlian 
for  any  other  birds,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  is  very  pro- 
fitable. Those  which  are  most  easily  taken  in  snares 
or  nooses  are  the  song-thrush  and  the  redwing.  l*hese 
snares  are,  as  every  body  knot^-s,  composed  of  a  few 
horsehaire  twisted  together  and  forming  a  running  knot. 
They  are  set  around  juniper  trees,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  fountain  or  pond.  If  the  snares  are 
properly  set,  in  a  well-chosen  place,  many  hundreds  of 
thrushes  may  be  caught  in  a  day,  while  they  are  on  their 
passage.  Snares  are  also  employed  baited  with  diflerent 
Icinds  of  berries,  and  placed  along  the  hedges.  Thrushes 
are  also  caught  in  nets.  The  net  should  always  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  side  on  which  the 
wind  blows  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes ;  for  ft  is  ob- 
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also  added  the  stare  or  starling,  which,  though 
wltli  a  flat  bill,  too  much  resembles  these 
birds  to  be  placed  any  where  else. 

The  missel-thrush  is  distinguished  from  all 

Knred,  that  birds  never  sleep  but  with  thefr  heads  with 
the  wind.  Autumn  and  sprinft,  when  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  are  on  their  passage,  are  the  proper  periods  for 
catching  them  in  great  quantities,  because  they  then  re- 
pose  In  Urge  flocks.  In  the  hedges  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  Fowlers  in  France  also  make  use  of  moTabie 
huts,  which  are  very  convenient  for  killing  numbers  of 
thrushes  during  the  vintage  time.  These  birds  never 
repose  in  the  vineyards,  but  retire  into  the  neighbouring 
woods  aiid  thickets ;  and  generally  rest  once  or  twice  on 
the  most  exposed  trees.  The  hunters  have  each  a  hut, 
which  they  place  near  the  tree  which  they  judge  most 
advantageous,  and  there  each  awaits  his  game,  which  he 
kills  easily.  It  Is  remarked  that  the  riper  the  grapes 
are,  the  more  frequently  the  birds  repose  themselves: 
tb«y  appear,  as  it  were,  intoxicated ;  and  every  kind  of 
snare  succeeds  in  taking  them  at  this  time. 

The    Sanff'Tkrutk   or   Mavi:      This    bird    is    well 


known  among  us,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  species 
in  the  wine-couii tries  in  Prance ;  its  flesh  is  the  most 
delicate  of  any.  It  frequents  the  vineyards  when  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  disappears  after  the  vintage,  and  makes 
its  appearance  again  in  March  or  April.  All  the  birds 
of  this  specJes,  however,  do  not  migrate :  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  winter  In  our  climates,  but  few  in  num. 
ber.  They  approacli  habitations  and  sojourn  In  hedges ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  spring  expands  Its  genial  influence, 
they  retire  Into  the  woods,  and  announce  the  return  of 
this  delightful  season  by  their  varied  song.  Accord- 
ingly, both  here  and  in  many  other  countries,  they  are 
called  song.thnishes,  or  some  equivalent  name.  The 
male  usually  perches  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree, 
on  a  thick  branch,  and  remains  singing  there  for  hours. 
It  continues  its  notes  from  the  early  days  of  spring  to 
the  month  of  August  and  sometimes  later;  it  Is  often 
beard  with  us  as  early  as  February.  At  other  times 
these  thrashes  luive  only  a  little  whistling  note,  which 
may  be  expressed  by  the  syllables  »ippj  xipp.  In  fly- 
ing away,  they  particularly  utter  this  cry,  which  may  be 
perfectly  imitated  by  placing  the  end  of  the  linger  In 
the  mouth,  pressing  it  strongly  with  the  lips,  and  draw- 
ing It  quickly  away.  In  this  manner  they  are  driven 
into  snares,  and  attracted  within  reach  of  gun-shot. 
Tills  thrush  makes  its  nest  in  bushes,  and  sometimes  on 
a  bimnch  of  a  tree  against  the  trunk,  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
leet  high:  the  exterior  is  composed  of  dry  herbs  and 
moss,  and  the  interior  of  straw,  cemented  with  cUy  and 
rotten  wood.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a 
pale  blue,  with  a  slight  greenish  cast,  and  some  reddish 
tod  bUck  spots.  The  male  and  female  share  the  incu- 
bation. Alter  the  flrst  brood  Is  hatched,  the  latter  re. 
eemmences   a  tecond.  and  sometimes  even   a  third, 


of  the  kind  by  its  superior  size,  being  much 
larger  than  any  of  them.  It  differs  scarcely 
in  any  other  respect  from  the  throstle,  except 
that  the  spots  on  the  breast  are  larger.     It 


especially  when  the  flrst  has  not  thriven.  Each  brood 
goes  separately,  and  the  little  ones  disperse  \%hen  tliey 
are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These 
thrushes  do  not  fly  in  flocks ;  still  many  are  found  to. 
gether,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  The 
species  is  extended  through  all  Europe,  is  fonder  of 
woods  than  other  places,  especially  of  such  as  abound  in 
maple  trees.  These  thrushes  possess  no  great  degree 
of  cunning,  and  sufler  themselves  easily  to  be  taken 
with  snares  and  bhd-calls.  When  they  cannot  Hud 
fruits  and  beqries,  they  subsist  on  snails,  insects,  and 
worms.  This  is  the  reason  that  they  are  found  on  tlir 
ground  so  frequently  In  the  x^oods,  and  at  the  foot  of 
hedges  and  buslies,  especially  those  which  border  suIh 
merged  meadows.  When  they  are  looked  at,  they 
manifest  their  displeasure  by  a  gnashing  of  the  bill.  To 
bring  up  this  bird  In  a  cage,  it  must  be  taken  young,  so 
tliat  it  will  sing  all  the  better.  U  is  fed  with  a  sort  of 
paste  such  as  is  made  fur  nightingales,  or  it  may  bj 
made  with  crumbs  of  bread,  rape-seed,  or  hemp-seed 
bruised,  and  meat  cut  small.  This  aliment  is  varied 
with  grapes  or  other  fruits  of  which  the  bird  Is  fond. 
This  thrush  is  susceptible  of  education,  learns  even  to 
speak,  and  whistles  very  agreeably  many  airs  of  tbe 
bird-orgiD  and  flageolet.  It  will  live  in  captivity 
generally  from  seven  to  eight  years.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  tlirush,  but  all  of  tliem  accidentaL 
Among  these  may  be  remarked  the  white  tlirush,  whoM 
plumage,  however,  Is  not  in  general  of  a  pure  white* 
On  some  parts  of  the  body  spots  of  a  feeble  shade  and 
undefined  form  are  observable.  In  other  individuals 
the  plumes  of  the  back  are  mixed  with  brown,  and  some 
red  is  obsenable  on  the  breast  Sometimes  the  top  of 
the  head  alone  is  white,  and  at  others  there  is  only  seen 
a  deml-coUar  of  this  hue. 

The  Ckocki,  or  thrash  of  Paraguay,  utters  a  sbgular 
sound  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  during  the  hatdi- 
iog  season:  It  cries  in  a  melancholy  tone  like  the  mew- 
ling  of  a  cat,  yet  during  the  day,  at  the  same  epoch,  its 
song  Is  varied,  frequent,  and  agreeable.  It  preludes 
with  the  syllables  ckoehi-chochi-toropi,  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  from  which  M.  Vieillot  has  given  It  its 
name.  The  chochi  composes  its  nest  of  smidl  and  very 
flexible  branches,  furnished  with  slips  of  roots,  and 
covered  with  an  extremely  thick  coating  of  cow.dung, 
mixed  with  sand. 

The  MUsel  is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  thrushes. 
It  is  like  many  other  birds  tliat  people  our  woods  and 
orchards,  partly  migratory,  and  partly  sedentary*  In 
Lorraine,  according  to  Dr  Lottinger,  the  missels  quit 
the  mountains  at  the  approach  of  winter,  always  fly  in 
flocks  In  spring  and  autumn,  return  In  March,  and 
nestle  In  the  forests  with  which  these  mountains  are 
covered.  In  Brie,  according  to  Hebert,  the  correspon. 
dent  of  Buflbn,  they  do  not  unite  in  flocks  at  any  sea^ 
son  of  the  year.  If  those  two  oliserven  speak  of  the 
same  species  of  thrush,  it  would  appear  that  its  habits 
are  not  the  same  In  all  countries.  The  greater  number 
of  the  misNls  quit  our  northern  climates  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  some  remain.  Those  certainly  do  not 
live  in  flocks  like  the  fieldfares,  but  In  families.  Tliey 
pair  in  the  month  of  January,  and  once  coupled^  each 
pair  lives  separately. 

The  missel  is  one  of  the  first  of  our  sedentary  birds 
which  announce  the  return  of  spring;  for  even  so  early 
as  the  fine  days  of  Febniary  tbe  male  perches  on  the  top 
of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  puts  forth  a  varied  song,  which, 
though  remarkably  loud,  is  not  destitute  of  harmony. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  even  previously  to  the 
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builds  its  nest  in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  of 
some  tree,  as  all  of  this  kind  are  found  to  do, 
and  lays  four'or  6ve  eggs  in  the  season.  Its 
song  is  very  fine,  which  it  begins  in  spring, 


setting  In  of  spring,  ud  places  it  on  large  trees,  but 
more  generally  on  those  of  a  middling  height  She 
constructs  it  in  the  bifurcations  of  the  principal  branches, 
employs  moss,  leaves,  and  large  weeds  outside,  cemented 
rvUh  earth,  and  carpets  the  nest  with  fine  plants  within, 
horsehair,  and  wool,  and  covers  the  exterior  Tery  art- 
fully with  moss  lilce  that  which  grows  on  the  tree  itself. 
She  seldom  lays  more  than  four  eggs,  of  obscure  white, 
spotted  with  brown,  and  the  male  partaltes  the  incuba- 
tion. They  feed  the  young  ones  with  caterpillars, 
small  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  vthose  shells  they  break. 
A  second  brood  is  generally  hatched  after  the  first,  and 
when  both  are  ended  the  &miliei  unite,  and  add  to  the 
aliments  Just  mentioned  various  kinds  of  berries, 
cherries,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  In  winter  tlicy  feed 
on  flax-seed,  hops,  ivyberries,  buckthorn,  and  particu- 
larly  mistletoe ;  from  which  our  name  of  missel-thrush 
Is  given  to  them.  In  Burgundy  they  are  called  Dra/nei, 
from  a  peculiar  cry  which  they  continually  repeat,  either 
as  a  rallying  or  a  warning  signal,  and  which  has  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  this  word.  Montbeillard  tells  us 
that  the  missel-thrushet  are  irety  pacific  in  their  man. 
ners;  but  Le  VaiUant,  with  more  appearance  of  truth, 
declares  that  his  observation  la  without  foundation. 
They  are,  In  fact,  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  and  often 
fight  either  for  food  or  the  choice  of  a  companion.  The 
males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  it  Is  not 
rare  to  see  two  or  three  of  them  disputing  so  bitterly, 
that  they  forget  their  natural  distrust,  and  sufifor  them- 
selves to  be  approached  very  closely.  The  combat  does 
not  cease  until  the  most  feeble  have  abandoned  both  the 
object  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  district  which  she  in- 
habits.  Those  which  establish  themselves  in  orchards 
prove  veiy  vigilant  sentinels  for  our  poultry,  which  they 
always  warn  of  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  They 
seek  to  Uke  under  their  protection  all  the  little  birds 
which  nestle  In  the  same  quarter  with  themselves.  If 
a  kestrel,  a  hawk,  a  crow,  or  a  jay  should  appear  In  the 
neighbourhood,  the  male  directly  announces  its  presence 
by  a  cry  of  uneasiness;  the  female  Joins  him,  and  on 
their  united  cries,  repeated  with  every  tone  and  accent 
of  anger,  an  entire  cohort  of  little  birds,  especially 
finches,  Join  %vith  them  in  pursuit  of  the  common  enemy, 
and  succeed  In  terrifying  him,  and  obliging  him  to  take 
to  flight  before  his  feeble  adversaries. 

The  missels  are  very  distrustful,  much  more  so  than 
the  blackbirds*  It  is  very  difficult  to  surprise  them, 
except  at  hatching  time;  then  tliey  can  be  approached 
more  easily:  they  are  so  much  absorbed  in  the  care  of 
incubation,  that  they  will  allow  themselves  sometimes 
to  be  taken  on  the  nest.  They  generally  escape  all 
kinds  of  snares,  and  can  never  be  caught  with  the  bird, 
call.  They  are  sometimes  observed  to  Join  with  the 
finches  in  insulting  the  howlers,  which  daylight  has 
surprised  out  of  their  retreat.  The  missel  may  be  some- 
times taken  by  the  noose,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
song-thrush  and  the  redwing.  Their  flesh  is  not  so 
much  in  estimation  as  that  of  other  thruslies,  at  least 
In  our  more  northern  climates,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  sort  of  aliment  on  which  they  subsist.  When 
they  live  on  grapes,  olives,  and  other  succulent  fruits,  its 
flavour  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  flesh  of  the  others ; 
but  hips,  flax-seed,  and  berries  in  general,  which  are 
deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  impart  to  it  a  disagree- 
able taste,  and  cannot  produce  the  delicate  fat  which 
renders  the  other  thrushes  so  highly  esteemed  in  some 
places  as  an  article  of  game.  These  birds  must  be  taken 
in  the  nest,  when  they  are  first  covered  with  feathers, 
if  they  are  meant  to  be  tamed.   Crumbs  of  bread  steeped 


sitting  on  (he  summit  of  a  high  tree.  It  is 
the  largest  bird  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  that 
has  music  in  its  voice ;  the  note  of  all  greater 
birds  being  either  screaming,  chattering,  or 

In  water,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  constitute  a  proper  food 
for  them  at  this  season ;  when  they  will  eat  of  their  own 
accord  they  may  have  worms,  snails,  berries  of  varlouji 
kinds,  and  minced  apples. 

The  FkUlfart  (ff  Canada  Is  a  well-tempered  and 
flmiliar  bird.     Its  song  is  more  varied  and  melodious 


than  that  ot  the  missel,  and  has  equal  compass;  its 
throat  is  more  flexible:  it  Is  heard  to  utter  the  short 
Interrupted  ciy  of  our  blAckbtrd,  which  it  accompanies 
with  a  gnashing  of  the  beak,  a  vertical  motion  of  the 
tail,  and  slight  tremor  of  the  wings.  It  generally  pUces 
its  nest  on  trees  of  middling  sixe,  and  composes  it  of 
small  roots  and  dried  herbs,  bound  together  with  a 
cement  of  clay.  This  nest  perfectly  resembles  that  of 
our  song-thrush ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
of  a  clear  blue,  varied  with  obscure  spots. 

The  fieldfares  come  among  us  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  November  and  December.  They  delight  in 
fallow-lands,  in  places  where  flax-seed  is  fdund.  To- 
wards the  end  of  winter  they  prefer  humid  meadows, 
and  do  not  frequent  woods,  except  to  pass  the  night 
there.  During  this  entire  season  they  live  In  society, 
travel  together,  and  renuin  all  the  winter  witliout 
separating,  perch  all  on  the  same  or  the  most  neighbour- 
ing trees ;  it  Is  not  rare  to  see  them  assembled  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  places  where  the 
lotus  grows,  the  fitilt  of  which  they  eat  with  avidity. 
The  field^es  also  subsist  on  slugs  and  worms,  which 
they  are  observed  to  pursue  eagerly  after  rain  In  humid 
soils,  or  grounds  newly  ploughed.  When  these  aliments 
are  wanting,  they  eat  mistletoe,  and  various  berries, 
among  which  are  those  of  the  whitethorn.  They  dis- 
appear  In  spring,  but  a  few  remain  to  the  end  of  April. 
Then  they  are  found  in  pairs,  as  this  is  the  coupling 
time.  The  male  is  easily  distinguished  at  this  epoch 
from  the  female ;  the  gray  of  his  head  and  neck  assume:) 
a  bluish  tint,  tolerably  brilliant ;  the  beak  is  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  Its  extremity  of  a  decided  black.  These 
couples  may  be  sometimes  observed,  after  a  long  winter, 
on  the  borders  of  thickets,  far  remote  from  habitations, 
but  they  are  seen  no  longer  when  May  sets  in.  Those 
fieldfares  which  are  late  go  then  to  rejoin  their  com- 
panions, and  pass  the  summer  in  the  northf  where  they 
hatch  their  young.  We  can  aflirm  nothing  respecting 
the  song  of  Uiese  birds,  as  we  do  not  see  them  during 
the  love  season.  The  male  and  female  with  us  utter 
the  same  cries,  whether  for  warning  or  rallying.  It  is 
said  that  in  Poland  and  Lower  Austria,  and  Linnicus 
and  Meyer  add  In  Sweden,  they  nestle  on  high  trees, 
and  lay  four  or  six  eggs,  of  a  sea-green,  pointed  with 
reddbh-brown.  M.  Vieillot  says  they  never  nestle  In 
our  dlmates.  This  may  be  true  of  France,  but  Dr 
Latham  mentions  an  Instance  or  two  of  the  fieldfare's 
nest  being  found  In  this  country.     Their  flesh  Is  uot  »o 
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croaking.  It  feeds  on  insects,  holly,  and 
mistletocberries ;  and  sometimes  sends  forth 
a  very  disagreeable  scream  when  frighted  or 
disturbed. 

The    blackbird,  which    in  cold  countries, 

much  esteemed  as  that  of  other  thrushes ;  some  say  it 
acquires  a  good  flavour  when  the  birds  feed  on  flax-seed, 
others  that  it  is  never  better  or  more  sncculent  than 
vlieii  they  live  on  worms  or  insects.  In  general,  how. 
ever,  it  is  insipid  |fioiigh.  The  fieldfares  may  be  taken 
by  net,  bird-call,  or  snares  of  any  Itind ;  shooting  them 
is  an  easy  sport.  There  are  many  accidental  Tarieties 
of  (his  species,  in  which  white  predominates  more  or 
less. 

TIm  Redwing  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  song- thrush  ;  but  besides  that  its  plumage  is  some- 
wh*t  diflerent,  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  fieldfare.  Like  the  latter,  it  only  ap. 
pears  among  us  twice  a  year,  unites  in  numerous  flocks 
fct  certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  chirrup  all  together.  The 
redwing  has  some  conformity  with  the  song- thrush  in 
Uie  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  fondness  /or  grapes,  and 
they  sometimes  travel  in  company,  especially  in  spring. 
The  redwing  generally  arrives  after  the  song.thnish, 
and  before  the  fieldfare,  from  tho  north.  They  are  seen 
in  considerable  flocks  in  November,  which  ususUy  dis- 
appear before  Christmas.  It  re-appears  towards  spring, 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  is  not  seen  after  April.  Its 
cry  is  tan,  toit,  kan,  kan.  In  constantly  repeating  this 
ery  it  leads  the  fox,  its  natural  enemy,  to  a  considerable 
distance  after  it.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  does  not 
sing  in  our  climate,  and  has  only  a  chirrup  very  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  linnet ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  in  its 
aative  country  its  song  is  reiy  agreeable  in  the  spring 
season,  especially  when  it  perches  on  the  summit  of 
lofty  trees.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzic ;  it  nestles  also,  according  to  Nose- 
mann,  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  and  chooses  those 
which  are  covered  with  elder  and  service-trees,  of  the 
berries  of  which  it  is  venr  fond.  It  has  two  broods 
every  jrear,  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June:  each 
consists  of  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  greenish-blue,  and 
spotted  with  blackish.  It  nestles  also  in  Sweden,  and 
places  liA  nest  on  the  small  shrubs  and  in  the  hedges. 
While  the  female  hatches,  the  male  hunts,  and  brings 
her  her  food.  From  the  analogy  between  this  bird  and 
the  song-thrush,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  male 
also  partakes  the  care  of  incubation.  Nozemaim  says 
Uiat  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  swallow  the 
excrement  of  tlie  young  while  they  remain  in  the  nest. 
This  habit  is  common  to  them  with  many  other  bii-ds,- 
biit  the  excrements  remain  at  the  entrance  of  their 
oesophagus,  and  they  eject  them  in  some  spot  away  from 
the  nest,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  the  place  where 
Uieir  jroung  family  is  concealed.  The  usual  aliment  of 
these  birds  consists  of  the  small  worms,  which  they  pro- 
cure by  scraping  up  the  earth,  of  berries,  of  turnips,  and 
caterpillars.  When  these  are  wanting,  they  have  re- 
course to  cherries,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  tender 
fruits.  Then  it  is  that  their  flesh  acquires  the  delicacy 
which  renders  it  in  equal  estimation  with  that  of  the 
song-thmsh.  They  are  not  mistrustful,  and  are  more 
easily  ensnared  than  almost  any  bird. 

The  Punctated  Thrush  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
and  lias  been  well  described  by  Mr  Vigors  and  Dr 
Horpefield,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Linnoan 
Transactions.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
brown,  inclining  to  olive;  breast  ash-colour,  and  belly 
mfous-bufi';  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  and  chin 
and  throat  white;  tail  greatly  wedged^  and  legs  pale- 
jrellow. 
We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Blackhirde. 
Some  naturalists  distinguish  the  blackbirds  generally 


and  particularly  upon  the  Alps,  is  sometimes 
seen  all  over  white,  is  a  beautiful  and  canor. 
ous  bird,  whistling  all  the  spring  and  summer 
time  with  a  note,  at  a  distance,  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  grove.     It  is  the  deepest 


from  the  thrushes  by  the  vei-tical  motion  of  the  tail  ; 
but  this  is  found  among  some  species  of  the  latter. 

The  Blackbird  is  solitary,  living  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  its  female*     Though  naturally  wild,  it  is 


more  easily  tamed  than  the  thrushes.  It  sojourns  and 
nestles  near  inhabited  places ;  it  is  more  distrustful  and 
subtle,  and  is  said  to  have  a  more  piercing  sight,  which 
enables  it  to  discover  the  fowler  at  a  great  distance :  it 
is  therefore  approached  with  much  more  difficulty.  The 
male  has  a  powerful  voice,  but  hardly  supportable,  ex- 
cept In  the  woods,  or  champaign  country.  It  commences 
its  notes  from  the  first  fine  days  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  continues  to  sing  until  the  flne  season  Is  pretty 
well  advanced ;  it  sings  one  of  the  longest  of  any  of  our 
birds.  The  love  season  begins  early  with  the  blackbird, 
and  it  Is  not  rare  to  see  3roung  ones  at  the  commence- 
ment of  May.  This  species  has  two  or  three  broods 
every  year;  it  builds  its  nest  in  thick  bushes,  at  a 
moderate  height,  or  in  the  old  trunks  of  headless  trees, 
covered  with  ivy;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  small  roots, 
and  dried  herbs,  bound  together  with  clay,  and  the 
interior  is  furnished  with  the  softest  materials.  The 
male  and  female  work  together  at  its  construction  with 
so  much  assiduity,  that  we  are  assured  that  eight  days 
are  sufficient  for  the  flnishing  of  the  work.  When  it  is 
finished,  the  female  deposits  in  it  from  four  to  Ave  eggs, 
of  a  bluish-green,  with  rusty-cdoured  spots,  frequent, 
and  not  very  distinct.  She  hatches  them  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  she  sometimes  suflers  herself  to  be  caught 
with  the  hand  on  the  nest. 

These  birds  are  sought  after,  and  brought  up  in  cap. 
tivity  for  their  song,  and  more  especially  for  their  power 
of  improving  it,  of  retaining  the  airs  which  they  are 
taught,  and  imiuting  those  which  they  hear.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  bringing  them  up  should  take  them 
in  the  nest,  when  they  are  feathered,  and  feed  them  at 
first  with  a  liquid  paste,  composed  of  steeped  bread, 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bruised  hempseed,  and  afterwards  with 
sheep V  heart,  minced  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  dif- 
ferent fruits  and  berries.  They  must  not  be  shut  up 
with  other  birds,  for,  naturally  uneasy  and  petulant, 
they  will  pursue  and  torment  them  continually,  unless  in 
▼ery  large  aviaries,  filled  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  In 
this  way.  Indeed,  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
their  own  nests,  and  bringing  up  their  -young,  if  they 
are  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper 
aliment.  To  succeed  completely,  it  is  necessaiy  le 
abstain  from  approaching  the  brood  while  the  little  ones 
are  not  entirely  fledged,  for  otherwise  the  old  ones  will 
either  abandon  or  devour  them.  The  blackbirds  are 
very  fond  of  bathing  themselves;  they  must,  therefore, 
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toned  warbler  of  the  woods ;  but  it  is  rather 
unpleasant  in  a  cage,  being  loud  and  deafen- 
ing. It  lays  four  or  five  bluish  eggs,  in  a 
nest  usually  built  at  the  stump  of.  some  old 

have  plenty  of  M'ater,  which  contributes  not  %  little  lo 
their  gaiety.  Their  moulting  commences  at  the  end  of 
summer,  and  Is  so  complete,  that  some  are  frequently 
seen  at  that  period  with  the  head  entirely  diYested  of 
feathers.  At  this  epoch  they  cease  to  sing,  and,  gener- 
ally, near  its  termination  tht>y  proceed  to  migrate.  Sume 
few,  however,  are  observed  to  remain  the  winter:  they 
then  inhabit  hedges  and  the  thickest  woods,  seeking 
those  where  tliere  are  warm  springs  and  evergreen 
trees,  as  much  for  a  shelter  frura  the  culd,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  sustenance.  They  come  at  tin's 
season  into  gardens,  and  feed  on  snails ;  they  even  seek 
them  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and  know  rery  well  how  to 
break  the  shell  and  extract  the  animal.  Their  flesh  is 
considered  very  delicate  during  the  viot^.<;e  time  in  wine 
countries,  and  is  as  much  in  request  as  that  of  thrushes ; 
but  it  grows  bitter  when  they  feed  only  on  juniper, 
berries,  ivy.berries,  and  other  such  fruiu.  It  is  said  to 
hnre  some  medicinal  properties,  and  to  be  good  In  fluxes 
and  dysenteries.  NeTertheless,  ulcerated  and  hemorr- 
hoidal patients  should  abstain  from  it ;  tlie  oil  lu  which 
blackbirds  are  cooked  is  much  recommended  by  foreign 
physicians,  in  cases  of  sciatica ;  and  the  dung  of  these 
birds,  dissolved  in  vinegar.  Is  said  to  clear  the  skin,  and 
disperse  redness  and  blotches,  if  constantly  used. 

Though  these  birds  are  very  distrustful  and  subtle, 
they  give  easily  into  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  them, 
provided  tlie  fowler  be  invisible.  A  method  of  taking 
them,  well  knowji  to  shepherds  and  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  cotintry,  consists  in  making  a  little  hole  in  the 
ground,  about  Ave  Inches  broad,  eigiit  long,  and  nine 
deep.  In  the  bottom  are  placed  various  berries,  or 
earth-worms,  attached  to  a  little  stick  with  a  thread,  or 
transfixed  through  the  body  with  long  bonis.  If  oUier 
birds  are  wanted  to  be  taken,  grains  and  other  aliments 
are  cast  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  especially  those  of 
which  they  eat  in  preference.  They  then  take  a  piece 
of  turf,  a  tile,  or  a  stone  of  the  size  of  the  hole,  and 
place  them  on  a  sort  of  figure  of  4,  so  arranged  on  the 
hule  that  the  bird  caimot  come  to  the  bait  without  touch- 
ing the  stick,  and  making  the  coverlet  fail,  which  shuts 
them  up  in  the  hole.  To  draw  the  blackbirds  more 
efi'ectuaUy,  a  tame  one  is  sometimes  flxed^at  the  side  of 
the  snare,  either  on  a  stick,  or  otherwise.  This  method 
succeeds  well  in  winter,  when  the  birds  are  pi-essed  for 
food,  and  will  go  any  where  in  search  of  it. 

Nothing  so  opposite  as  white  and  black ;  yet  we  see 
the  first  colour  pass  abruptly  into  the  second,  without 
going  through  the  intermediate  shades.  Blackbirds, 
rro^i-s,  and  other  birds  of  the  same  hue,  present  examples 
of  this  every  day.  Among  the  accidental  vaiieties  of 
this  species,  we  find  some  completely  white,  including 
even  the  bill  and  feet.  Some  liave  these  parts  yellow, 
others  have  the  bill  red.  Individuals  have  been  ob. 
served,  whose  entire  plumage  was  of  a  yellowish-rose 
colour,  with  the  bill  and  feet  yellow.  On  some  speci- 
mens the  head  alone  is  white,  with  three  oblong  black 
spots  placed  behind  the  eyes ;  the  iris,  the  beak,  and  the 
feet  are  yellow.  Others  are  varied  with  bUck  and 
white,  ill  transversal  spots  on  the  upper  pftrts,  and 
longitudinal  underneath;  some  have  the  wings  and  tail 
only  as  white  as  snow:  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  Is  a 
fine  black.  Finally,  young  ones  are  sometimes  seen 
which  have  the  alar  and  caudal  quills  white  from  their 
origin,  and  for  iialf  their  length. 

The  Ring-On*^  is  deddedly  a  diflerent  species  from 
the  hst  To  say  nothing  of  the  plumage,  &c.,  its  habits 
and  manners  are  different;  its  usual  cry  is  cr,  cr,  er. 
in  spring  its  song  is  less  loud  than  xXmX  of  the  common 


hawthorn,  well  plastered  on  the  inside  with 
clay,  straw,  and  hair. 

r leasing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be, 
the  bluebird,  described  by  Bellonius,  is  in 

blackbird,  and  varied  with  sweet  and  melodious  sounds. 
It  is  a  bird  of  passage  with  us,  and  is  never  seen  but  in 
spring  and  autumn.  It  does  not  always  pursue  in  its 
migrations  a  regular  route ;  it  usually  follows  the  chains 
of  mountains,  and  pai-ticularly  seeks  hedges,  where  ivy 
is  abundant,  of  the  berries  of  which  it  Is  especially  fond. 
It  is  seen  regularly  enough  iu  the  months  of  April  and 
October,  on  the  mountains  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen.  It  sometimes  remains  there  during  the  entira 
summer,  but  very  rarely.  These  blackbirds  appear  to 
travel  in  families  only,  for  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
twelve  are  seen  together.  They  do  not  quit  the  hedges, 
and  prefer  those  w  hich  are  on  the  summit  of  mountains, 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods.  In  both  seasons,  their 
passage  does  not  continue  for  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days;  for  all  this  time  they  are  excessively  fat, 
and  their  flesh  is  very  delicate  eating.  These  birds  have 
this  peculiarity.,  that  they  are  as  fat  in  spring  as  in 
autumn,  while  the  reverse  is  altogetlier  the  case  with  the 
other  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  indeed  with  all  other 
small  birds,  which  are  very  fat  in  autumn,  and  quite 
lean  in  spring.  Less  distrustful  than  the  common 
blackbirds,  the  ousels  sufler  themselves  to  be  approached 
without  difliculty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  are 
not  very  easily  caught  in  snares.  Still  it  would  appear 
tliat  they  might  be  taken  without  much  trouble  in  the 
spider-nets  that  we  have  described ;  as  whenever  they 
are  pursued  they  stick  constantly  to  the  hedges,  prefer, 
ring  those  which  are  in  a  right  line,  and  quitting  one 
only,  cast  themselves  into  the  succeeding. 

This  species  is  common  in  all  the  high  mcuntaios  of 
England  and  Scotland^  of  Sweden,  Auveipie,  Savoy, 
Switaerlaiid,  and  Greece.  It  also  inhabits  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  Vosges,  where  it  nestles  on  the  fir- 
trees.  It  also  places  its  nest  at  times,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  eltlier  on  a  rock  covered  with 
bushes  and  large  brian,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  very  thick 
bush ;  branches,  roots  of  heath,  and  moss  heaped  to- 
gether without  order  ibi*m  the  basis  of  the  nest,  the  out- 
side of  which  is  furnished  with  thick  weeds,  and  the 
inside  with  clay  mixed  with  filaments  of  roots  and  dried 
leaves:  fine  and  soft  plants  form  the  bed,  on  which  the 
female  lays  four  eggs,  of  tlie  same  size  and  colour  with 
those  of  the  common  blackbird,  but  very  remarkable  for 
the  large  reddish  spots  with  which  they  are  marked. 

The  Rock-thrutke*  (as  their  name  indicates)  are  in- 
habitants of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  must  be  sought 
for  In  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  retreats:  continually 
on  thvir  guard,  they  do  not  hestitate  to  stand  in  exposed 
places.  They  are  frequently  seen  at  some  distance  from 
their  haunts,  perched  on  large  stones ;  but  tlicy  are  very 
diflicult  to  approach,  and  very  rarely  stop  within  range 
of  gun-shot.  When  they  are  advanced  upon  a  little  too 
much,  they  are  ofl'  to  another  stone,  and  always  choose 
one  where  they  can  have  a  full,  commanding  view  of  all 
that  surrounds  them.  These  birds  are  not  a  bad  eat- 
able, but  they  are  still  more  in  estimation  for  their  voice, 
which  is  sweet  and  varied,  approaching  the  tones  of  the 
black-headed  warbler.  Their  throat  is  so  flexible,  tliat 
they  quickly  appropriate  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  the 
airs  of  music.  A  little  before  sunrise,  and  at  sunset, 
they  utter  the  loudest  sounds.  During  the  day  their 
song  amounts  to  little  more  than  chirping;  but  in  tie 
middle  of  the  niglit,  if  their  cage  be  approached  with  a 
light,  they  begin  to  sing  directly.  The  extreme  dis- 
trustfuhiess  of  these  bii^s  naturally  leads  them  to  choose 
the  most  inacceaBible  places  for  the  security  of  their 
young  family.  They  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
rocks  and  attach  them  also  to  the  rools  of  caverns.    It  is 
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ererj  respect  hr  superior.  This  beautiful 
animal  entirely  resembles  a  blackbird  in  all 
but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  there  chooses  the 

niitwiUMNii  much  risk  and  labonr  that  tbeSr  /oung  brood 
can  be  got  at;  and  even  when  the  robber  arrives  at  tlie 
place,  a  sure  danger  awaits  him  of  haTing  bis  eyes 
plucked  oat  by  these  birds,  which  are  not  less  courmge- 
MB  than  dlitoiatfal,  and  will  defend  their  young  with 
desperate  obstinacy.  Their  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber»  of  a  green  ish4»lue. 

The  rose-eatmired  Blackkird  pleases  the  eye  by  the 
beauty  and  brlUiancy  of  its  plumage,  but  it  also  possesses 
o^her  qualities  far  more  valuable.  Itvis  a  great  destroyer 
tS  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &c.  of  which  it  devours  an  in- 
credible number  every  day  In  the  various  parts  of  the 
east.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  who  called  it 
Selemeida,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  when  these  scourges, 
more  destructive  to  the  productions  of  the  earth  than 
liail  and  tempest,  devastated  the  country.  Even  at 
present,  the  Arabs,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Aleppo  are  accustomed  by  superstitious  practices  to 
invoke  tkls  bird,  which  they  call  the  Samarmarf  to 
come  to  the  succour  of  the  crops,  which  are  attacked  by 
myriads  of  locusts.  The  Turlls  esteem  it  a  sacred  bird, 
and  will  not  suffer  itto  be  killed  in  their  presence.  It 
would  be  well  if  their  example  was  more  generally 
imitated  with  respect  to  all  birds  that  rehder  similar 
rervices  to  mankind.  It  would  appear  that  this  black. 
Mid  has  no  song,  at  least  omithuloglsts  and  travellers 
make  no  mention  of  iL  According  to  Forskel,  Its  cry 
is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  may  be  expressed  thus: 
fr,  tr,  tr.  This  species  appears  spread  through  the 
hottest  and  coldest  parts  of  the  old  continent,  Forskel 
has  seen  it  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in  the 
{•lains  of  Aleppo,  in  July  and  August.  Le  Vaillant  has 
met  with  it  in  Africa,  as  high  asSio  south  latitude. 
It  has  been  sent  into  this  country  from  Bengal.  Pallas 
has  found  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  moimtainous 
vicinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  It  nestles.  Very  nume- 
rous flocks  of  these  birds  traversed  Provence  and  Pied- 
mont, in  the  autumn  of  1817.  lliey  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Lapland,  are  common  on  Uie  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  near  Astracan,  and  along  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Volga.  They  pass  every  year  in  large  flocks  Into 
the  southern  part  of  Rus.<'ia.  Tiie  rose-coloured  black- 
birds^ which  are  seen  on  the  continent,  come  only  dur. 
ing  the  passage  time  of  other  birds;  at  this  period  many 
are  observed  in  Burgundy.  Klein  assures  us,  that  they 
have  a  name  in  Spanish,  tvhlch  indicates  that  they  are 
kno\Tn  In  Spain.  Aldrovandus,  the  first  naturalist  who 
has  mentioned  these  birds,  informs  us,  that  they  some- 
times  appear  in  the  plains  of  Bologna,  where  the  fowlers 
call  them  sea-starllngs.  They  perch  on  dunghills, 
grow  very  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  good  eating.  They 
have  been  sometimes  seen  in  this  country. 

The  Modinpthnuh,  properly  so  called,  or  Mocking- 
Urdt  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  talent  which  it 


most  craggy  rocks  and  the  most  frightful 
precipices  for  its  residence.  As  it  is  rarely 
caught,  it  is  in  high  estimation  even  in  the 
coimtries  where  it  breeds,  but  still  more  valu. 


has  of  imitating  the  crie^and  a  part  of  tht  song  of 


other  birds:  but  it  does  not  give  a  caricatured  imita. 
tion  of  those  foreign  sounds  Its  denomination  would 
appear  to  indicate  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  if  it  ImiUtes  it  is 
only  to  embellish.  The  cries  and  half-phrases  with  which 
it  enriches  its  own  naturally  varied  song,  have  occa- 
sloned  the  abotlglnes  of  Mexico  to  give  It  a  name  far 
more  appropriate  and  more  justly  applicable,  that  of 
CtnemiUatoUii  which  means  /omr  hundred  langmajfet. 
This  bird  not  only  sings  wiUi  taste,  and  without  mono- 
tony, but  also  with  action  and  animation.  It  Is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  first  of  singing  birds;  but  to  place  it  above 
the  nightingale,  with  Femander^  NIeremberg,  and 
others,  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  have  never  heard, 
or  who  have  entirely  forgotten  the  song  of  that  delight, 
ful  bird.  The  voice  of  the  mocklng-thrush  Is  more  loud 
and  powerful,  but  by  no  means  so  agreeable  within  a 
certain  distance.  Its  song  has  little  of  the  softness, 
delicacy,  and  plaintive  tenderness  that  so  peculiarly 
characterise  the  nightingale  during  the  season  of  love. 
As  there  is  no  bird  among  the  Americans  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  mocking-bird,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
they  should  have  exalted  it  Into  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  and  raised  it  above  all  other  birds.  They 
have,  however,  exaggerated  its  talents,  in  stating  that  it 
can  Imitate  completely,  and  in  all  their  parts,  the  song 
of  other  birds,  the  cries  of  difierent  quadrupeds,  the 
crying  of  infants,  the  laughter  of  a  young  girl,  and  in 
being  able  to  repeat  entire  airs  on  the  same  key  in 
which  It  has  heard  them.  It  does  not  possess  the 
imitative  talent  to  this  degree,  even  in  captivity.  The 
mewing  of  tlie  cat,  however,  it  takes  ofi*  so  completely 
as  to  deceive  any  ear.     (See  note  at  page  146.) 

Tlds  bird  is  very  common  in  St  Domingo,  where 
It  Is  called  the  nightingale;  but  there  it  possesses  none 
of  those  qualities  so  much  vaunted  in  North  America. 
Its  song,  however,  is  the  same.  It  frequents  the 
savannahs,  delighto  to  be  near  habitations,  and  seems  to 
love  the  society  of  man,  the  sight  of  whom  Is  alone  siifli- 
clent  to  excite  it  to  sing.  This  bird  moves  the  tail  up 
and  down,  and  often  carries  It  in  a  raised  position:  at 
such  times  Its  wings  are  pendant  Bold  and  couragn- 
ous,  the  mocklng-thrush  Is  frequently  at  war  with  the 
pipiru,  and  forces  the  little  birds  of  prey  to  quit  the 
places  which  it  has  adopted  for  its  own  abode,  especially 
during  the  hatching-time.  It  places  its  nest  on  trees 
of  middle  size,  or  In  thick  bushes,  gives  it  a  similar 
form  to  that  of  the  missel,  and  furnishes  the  base  with- 
out with  thorny  branches.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
spotted  with  red  points  on  a  white  groimd,  which  points 
are  larger  towards  towards  the  thick  end  than  elsewhere. 
It  feeds  on  insects  and  dlflerent  berries.  It  is  brought 
up  In  cages,  but  to  preserve  it,  it  must  be  Uken  in  the 
nest,  and  its  tastes  and  wants  be  carefully  studied  and 
administered  to.  When  this  Is  done,  it  will  continue 
to  sing  many  years.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  redwing, 
and  the  female  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  male. 

We  pa5s  on  to  the  Loriots  or  Oriolbs. 

The  Oriole,  properly  so  called,  and  golden  Oriole  of 
Latham,  comes  Into  France  about  the  middle  of  spring, 
and  quits  in  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  in  Africa.  It 
migrates  at  uncertain  periods  into  England  and  Sweden. 
On  Uieir  arrival,  the  male  and  female  soon  couple,  and 
place  their  nest  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  of  very 
elevated  trees.  This  nest  is  constructed  with  much  art 
and  Industry:  It  Is  attached  to  the  bifurcation  of  two 
small  branches ;  the  birds  enhice  around  the  two  brmnches, 
which  form  this  bifurcation,  long  threads  of  straw,  flax, 
or  wool,  some  of  which  going  right  from  one  branch  to 
another,  form  the  edge  of  the  nest  In  front,  and  the 
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able  when  carried  from  home.  It  not  only 
whistles  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  but 
speaks  with  an  articulate  distinct  voice.  It 
is  so  docile,  and  observes  all  things  with  such 
diligence,  that  though  waked  at  midnight  by 
any  of  the  family,  it  will  speak  and  whistle  at 
the  word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about  the 
beginning  of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black, 
which  changes  to  its  original  hue  on  the  first 
approaches  of  spring.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
deep  holes,  in  very  high  and  inaccessible 
solitudes,  and  removes  it  not  only  from  the 
accesses  of  man,  but  also  hides  it  with  sur. 
prising  cunning  from  the  shammoy  and  other 
wild  beasts  that  might  annoy  its  young. 

The  manner  of  taking  this  beautiful  bird 
is  said  to  be  this.  The  fowlers,  either  by 
chance  or  by  lying  in  wait,  having  found  out 
the  place  where  it  builds,  take  with  them  a 
strong  stilt  or  stake,  such  as  the  climbers  of 
rocks  make  use  of  to  assist  them  in  their 
ascent  With  the  assistance  of  this,  they 
mount  where  an  indifferent  spectator  would 
think  it  impossible  to  ascend,  covering  their 
heads  at  the  same  time  to  ward  off  any 
danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or  stones  from 
above.  At  length,  with  extreme  toil  and 
danger,  having  arrived  at  the  nest,. they  draw 

others  peneti-ating  into  the  tissue  of  the  nest,  or  passing 
underneath  and  rolling  over  the  opposite  branch,  give 
solidity  to  the  work.  Between  the  exterior  and  interior, 
there  are  moss,  lichens,  and  other  similar  matters.  The 
interior  is  furnished  with  wool,  spiders'-webs,  the  silky 
nests  of  caterpillars,  and  feathers,  the  whole  united  and 
tissued  most  intimately  and  ingeniously  together.  Tlie 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
sprinkled  with  little  spots  of  a  blackish-brown,  and  more 
numerous  towards  the  thick  end.  Incubation  lasts  al>out 
one-and-twenly  days. 

The  song  of  the  oriole  Is  tolerably  well  known,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  difl'erent  names  imposed  upon  the 
bird,  according  as  the  bearers  have  thought  proper  to 
express  it,  or  as  they  believed  that  they  heard  it.  Some 
believe  that  it  alwajrs  cries  Yo,  yo,  yo,  syllables  which 
are  always  preceded  or  followed  by  a  sort  of  mewing, 
like  that  of  a  cat.  Others  that  it  pronounces  Oriot  or 
Lortot. 

The  oriole  is  not  easily  reai-ed  in  captivity:  tltis, 
however,  may  be  achieved,  and  even  the  old  ones  taken 
with  the  young  may  be  preserved  for  some  time,  if  they 
receive  plenty  of  those  fruits  of  which  they  are  particu- 
larly fond.  As  to  the  young  taken  Irom  the  nest,  they 
are  fed  at  first  with  the  same  paste  which  is  given  to 
nightingales,  and  afterwards  with  fruits.  These  birds 
seldom  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity ;  they  most 
generally  perish,  from  a  species  of  gout  which  attacks 
them  in  the  feet.  The  oriole  is  extremely  distrustful, 
and  very  difficult  of  approach.  Precaution  must  be 
used  when  it  is  intended  to  shoot  them,  as  they  fly  from 
tree  to  tree  for  a  long  time,  without  suflering  tliemselves 
to  remain  to  be  aimed  at.  They  can  be  attracted  by 
whistling  like  them,  but  it  must  be  well  done,  aiid  ex. 
actly  like  their  voice,  as,  otherwise,  they  will  fly  off 
immediately.  In  the  fruit  season  they  may  be  caught 
with  various  kinds  of  snares.— All  that  we  have  said  of 
the  habits  of  this  oriole  is  applicable  to  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  as  far  as  they  are  Vno^rx, ^-Supplement  to 
the  English  Kdttion  of  Cuvier*s  jlnimal  Kingdom, 


it  up  from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  usually 
buried,  and  cherish  the  young  with  an  assi- 
duity  equal  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain 
them.  It  produces  for  the  most  part  five 
young,  and  never  more;  it  seldom  descends 
into  the  plain  country,  flies  swifter  than  a 
blackbird,  and  uses  the  same  food. 

The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  make  but  a 
short  stay  in  this  country.  With  us  they  are 
insipid  tuneless  birds,  nying  in  flosks,  and 
excessivelv  watchful  to  preserve  the  general 
safety.  All  their  season  of  music  and  plea- 
sure is  employed  in  the  more  northern  cli- 
mates,  where  they  sing  most  delightfully, 
perched  among  the  forests  of  maples,  with 
which  those  countries  abound.  They  build 
their  nests  in  hedges;  and  lay  six  bluisn-green 
eggs  spotted  with  black. 

The  stare,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
this  tribe  by  the  glossy  green  of  its  feathers  in 
some  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in 
hollow  trees,  eaves  of  houses,  towers,  ruins, 
cliifs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  sea.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale  greenish  ash- 
colour,  and  makes  its  nest  of  straw,  small  fibres 
of  roots,  and  such  like.  Its  voice  is  rougher  than 
the  rest  of  this  kind  :  but  what  it  wants  in  the 
melody  of  its  note,  it  compensates  by  the  faci- 
lity  with  which  it  is  taught  to  speak.  In 
winter  these  birds  assemble  in  vast  flocks,  and 
feed  upon  worms  and  insects.  A  t  the  approach 
of  spring  they  assemble  in  the  fields  as  if  iu 
consultation  together,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  seem  to  take  no  nourishment :  the  greater 
part  leave  the  country  ;  the  rest  breed  here^ 
and  bring  up  their  young.* 


1  The  Starting  is  widely  dispersed   through   Great 
Britain,  occurring   as  numerously  in  the  Orkney  and 


Shetland  isles  as  in  the  sontheni  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  autumnal  and  hyemal  months,  these  birds  gatlter 
in  immense  flocks,  and  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
fenny  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  roost  among  the  reeds.  Before  they  retire  to  rest, 
they  perform  various  manoeuvres  in  the  air,  the  whole 
frequently  describing  rapid  revolutions  round  a  common 
centre.  This  peculiar  flight  will  sometimes  continue 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  be&re  they  become  finally  settled 
for  the  night.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring  they  pair, 
and  spreaid  themselves  over  the  country. — They  build  in 
the  holes  of  trees,  or  in  ruinous  buildings,  making  an 
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To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  a  hun- 
dred  other  birds  of  nearly  the  thrush  size,  and 
living  like  them  upon  fruits  and  berries. 
Words  could  not  afford  variety  enough  to  des. 
cribe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the 
foreign  birds  of  the  thrush  kind.  The  bril- 
liant green  of  the  emerald,  the  flaming  red  of 


artless  nest  of  dry  grias  or  bay,  on  which  fonr  or  five 
eggs  of  ft  blnfoh-green  eeloor,  are  d^MMited.— -Their  food 
principaUy  fonsfota  of  worms  and  other  ioiects;  but  they 
also  cat  grain  and  various  seeds.  The  starling  is  a  rery 
imitative  bird,  and,  when  tamed,  may  be  taught  to  arti- 
culate very  distinctly,  end  to  whistle  tunes  with  much 
precisloD.  In  its  wild  state  even,  it  may  frequently  be 
heard  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  cries  of  different  birds 
and  animals.  Its  own  peeuliar  notes  are  a  shrill  whistle, 
and  chattering  Jdnd  of  noise.  It  is  found  throughout 
Europe ;  and  the  same  species  appears  to  be  common 
also  in  Asia,  as  1  hare  seen  specimens  from  Nepaul  that 
are  precisely  similar.— Starlhigs  are  often  seen  in  com. 
pany  with  rooks^  pigeons,  and  jackdaws. 

The  red-winged  SkarUn^  ^  America,  though  gener- 
ally migratory  in  the  States  north  of  Maryland,  are  found 
during  winter  in  immense  flocks,  sometimes  associated 
with  the  purple  grakles,  and  often  by  themselres,  along 
the  whole  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolinas, 
rieorgia,  and  Louisiana,  particularly  near  the  sea  coast, 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  large  rlre  and  com  fiekU.  In 
toe  months  of  January  aivd  February,  (says  Wilson,) 
while  passing  through  the  former  of  these  countries,  I 
was  finequentiy  entertained  with  the  aerial  evolutions  of 
these  great  bodies  of  starlings.  Sometimes  they  appeared 
driving  about  like  an  enormous  black  cloud  carried 
before  the  wind,  varying  its  shape  every  moment.  Some- 
times suddenly  rising  A'om  the  fields  around  me  with  a 
noise  like  thunder ;  while  the  glittering  of  innumerable 
wings  of  the  brightest  vermilion  amid  the  black  cloud 
they  formed,  produced  on  these  occasions  Srvery  striking 
and  splendid  effect.  Then  descending  like  a  torrent,  and 
covering  the  branches  of  some  detached  grove,  or  clump 
of  trees,  the  whole  congregated  multitude  commenced 
one  general  concert  or  chorus,  that  I  have  plainly  dis> 
tinguished  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles ;  and, 
when  Hstened  to  at  the  Intermediate  space  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  slight  breeae  of  wind  to  swell 
and  soften  the  flow  of  its  cadences,  was  to  me  grand, 
and  even  sublime.  The  whole  season  of  winter,  that, 
with  most  birds,  is  past  in  struggling  to  sustain  life  in 
silent  melancholy,  is,  with  the  rwl-wings,  one  coutinued 
carnival.  The  profuse  gleanings  of  the  okl  rice,  com, 
and  buckwheat  fields,  supply  them  with  abundant  food, 
at  once  ready  and  nutritious;  and  the  intermediate  time 
is  spent  either  in  aerial  manoeuvres,  or  in  grand  vocal 
perfomanoes,  as  if  solicitous  to  supply  the  absence  of 
all  the  tuneful  summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the  deijected 
face  of  nature  with  thetr  whole  combined  powers  d  bar. 
moay.  Before  the  beginning  of  .September,  these  flocks 
have  become  numerous  and  nirmldable ;  and  the  young 
ears  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  being  then  in  their  soft 
succulent,  milky  state,  present  a  temptation  that  csnnot 
be  resisted.  Reinforced  by  numerous  and  daily  flocks 
from  ail  parts  of  the  Interior,  they  pour  down  on  the  low 
countries  In  prodigious  muUMudes.  Here  they  are  seen, 
like  vast  ckiiids,  wheeling  and  driving  over  the  mea- 
dows and  devoted  com  fields,  darkening  the  air  with 
their  numbers.  Then  commences  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  com,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed 
of  numerous  eavelopements  of  closely  wrapt  leaves,  are 
soon  completely  or  partially  torn  off;  while  from  all 
quarters  mjrriads  coiUioue  to  pour  down  like  a  tempest, 
blackening  half  an  acre  at  a  time ;  and,  if  not  disturbed, 
repeat  their  dapredatioos  till  little  remains  but  the  cob 
and  the  shrivelled  skins  of  the  grain;  what  llttie  is  left 
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the  ruby,  the  parple  of  the  amethyst,  or  the 
bright  blue  of  the  sapphire,  could  not,  by  the 
most  artful  oombination,  show  any  thing  so 
truly  lively  or  delightful  to  the  sight,  as  the 
feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the  tautotal. 
Passing,  therefore,  over  these  beautiful,  but 
little  known,  birds,  I  will  only  mention  the 

of  the  tender  ear,  being  exposed  to  the  rains  and  wea. 
ther,  is  generally  mudli  injured.  All  the  atlacks  and 
havoc  made  at  this  Ume  among  them  with  the  gun, 
and  by  the  hawks,— >several  species  of  which  are  their 
constant  attendants,— has  little  effect  on  the  remainder. 
When  the  hawks  make  a  sweep  among  them,  they  sud- 
denly open  on  all  sides,  but  rarely  in  time  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  victims;  and,  though  repeatedly  fired  at, 
with  mortal  efiect,  they  only  reipove  from  one  field  to 
an  adjoining  one,  or  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  in- 
closure.  From  dawn  to  nearly  sunset,  this  open  and 
daring  devastation  is  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor;  and  a  farmer,  who  has  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  com,  would  require  half-a-dozea  men  at  least, 
with  guns,  to  guard  it ;  and  even  then,  all  their  vigi- 
lance and  activity  would  not  prevent  a  good  tithe  of  it 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbirds.  The  Indians, 
who  usually  plant  their  com  In  one  general  field,  keep 
the  whole  young  boys  of  the  village  all  day  patrolling 
round  and  among  It ;  and  each  being  furnished  with  bow 
and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  wery  expert,  they  gener- 
ally contrive  to  destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  To 
compensate  their  consumption  of  com  in  autumn,  their 
general  food  In  spring,  as  well  as  during  the  early  part 
of  summer,  consists  of  grub-worms,  caterpillars,  and 
various  other  larvsB,  the  dlent,  but  deadly  enemies  of 
aU  vegetation,  and  whose  secret  and  insidious  attacks  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  husbandman  than  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  whole  feathered  tribes  together.  For 
these  vermin,  the  stariings  search  with  great  diligence; 
in  the  ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants.  In  orchards,  and 
meadows,  as  well  as  among  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms ; 
and,  from  their  known  voi-aclty,  the  multitudes  of  these 
insects  which  they  destroy  must  be  immense.  Let  me 
iUustrate  this  (continues  Wilson)  by  a  short  computation ; 
If  we  suppose  each  bird,  on  an  average,  to  devour  fifty 
of  these  larvte  in  a  day  (a  very  moderate  allowance),  a 
single  pair,  in  four  months,  the  usual  time  such  food  is 
sought  after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve  thousand. 
It  is  believed,  that  not  less  than  a  million  pair  of  these 
birds  are  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States  in  summer  ;  whose  food  being  nearly  the  same, 
would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin  destroyed  to  twelve 
thousand  millions.  But  the  number  of  young  birds 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  double  that  of  their  parents ; 
and,  as  these  are  constantly  fed  on  larvae  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  making  only  the  same  allowance  for  them  as  for 
the  old  ones,  their  share  would  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  millions ;  making  a  grand  total  of  sixteen 
thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  noxious  insects  de« 
stroyed  in  the  space  of  four  months  by  this  single  species ! 
The  combined  ravages  of  such  a  hideous  host  of  vermin 
would  be  sufficient  to  spread  famine  and  desolation  over 
a  wide  extent  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  country 
on  earth.  All  this.  It  may  be  said,  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is,  however,  supposition,  founded  on  known  and  ac- 
knowledged facts.  I  have  never  dissected  any  of  these 
birds  In  spring  without  receiving  the  most  striking  and 
satisfactory  proofs  of  these  &cts ;  and  though,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascerUin  precisely 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  derived  by  agriculture  from 
this,  and  many  other  species  of  our  birds,  yet  in  the 
present  case,  I  cannot  resist  the  belief,  that  the  services 
of  this  species.  In  spring,  are  far  more  important  and 
beneficial  than  the  value  of  all  that  portion  of  com  which 
a  careful  and  active  farmer  permits  himself  to  kee  by  it 
* 
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American  mock-bird,  the  favourite  songster 
of  a  region,  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in 
the  beaufy  of  their  plumage  than  the  sweet- 
ness  of  their  notes. 

This  valuable  bird  does  not  seem  to  vie 
with  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  that  country 
in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  jcontent  with 
qualifications  that  endear  it  to  mankind  much 
more.  It  is  but  a  plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about 
the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  white  and  gray  colour, 
and  a  reddish  bill.  It  is  possessed  not  only 
of  its  own  natural  notes,  which  are  musical 
and  solemn,  but  it  can  assume  the  tone  of 
every  other  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the  wolf 
to  the  raven.  It  seems  even  to  sport  itself  in 
leading  them  astray.  It  will,  at  one  time, 
allure  the  lesser  birds  with  the  call  of  their 
males,  and  then  terrify  them,  when  they  have 
come  near,  with  the  screams  of  the  eagle. 
There  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  but  it  can 
mimick  ;  and  there  is  none  that  it  has  not,  at 
times,  deceived  by  its  call.  But,  not  like 
such  as  we  usually  see  famed  for  mimicking 
with  us,  and  which  have  no  particular  merit 
of  their  own,  the  mock. bird  is  ever  surest  to 
please  when  it  is  most  itself.  At  those  times 
it  usually  frequents  the  houses  of  the  Ameri- 
can planters;  and,  sittine  all  night  on  the 
chimney -top,  pours  forth  the  sweetest  and  the 
most  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It 
would  seem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that  the 
deficiency  of  most  other  song-birds  in  that 
country,  is  made  up  by  this  bird  alone.  They 
often  build  their  nests  in  the  fruit-trees  about 
houses,  feed  upon  berries  and  other  fruits,  and 
are  easily  rendered  domestic.^ 


^  Wilson's  description  of  the  American  mockingMrd 
is  extremely  animated  ;  but,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  is 
supposed  to  haye  somewhat  exaggerated  the  qualities  of 
the  little  mimic.  (See  page  143,  anU,  Note.)  "The 
voice  of  the  moclting-bird,"  says  the  great  American 
ornithologist,  "  is  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable 
of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear  mellow  tones 
of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald 
eagle.  In  measure  aud  accents  he  faithfully  follows  his 
originals,  while  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he 
greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  woods,  on  a 
dewy  morning,  his  song  rises  above  every  competitor, 
for  the  others  seem  merely  as  inferior  accompaniments. 
His  own  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions  of 
two,  three,  or  at  most  live  or  six  syllables,  generally  ex- 
pressed with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued 
with  undiminished  ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
at  a  time.  While  singing,  he  expands  his  wings  and 
his  tail,  glistening  with  white,  Iceeping  time  to  his  own 
music^  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action  is  ho  less 
fascinating  than  his  song.  He  sweeps  round  with 
enthusiastic  ecstasy,  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away ;  he  bounds  aloft,  as  B&rtram  says, 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recoHr  or  recal 
bis  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.  A 
bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
bad  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  slcili ;  each  striving 
to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  bis  imlutions. 
He  often  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  even  birds  them- 


CHAP.  III. 

OP  THE  NIOHTlNGAIiE,  AKD  OTHER  SOFT 
BILLED  SONG-BIRDS. 

The  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among 
the  moderns  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  ancients,  who  undertook  to  de- 
scribe beautiful  nature,  has  contributed  to 
raise  its  reputation.  *•  The  nightingale,**  says 
Pliny,  '*  that,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights,  hid 
in  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her  note 
without  intermission,  deserves  our  attention 
and  wonder.  How  surprising  that  so  great  a 
voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a  body !  such  per- 
severance in  so  minute  an  animal!  With 
what  a  musical  propriety  are  the  sounds  it 
produces  modulated !  The  note  at  one  time 
drawn  out  with  a  long  breath,  now  stealing 
off  into  a  different  cadence,  now  interrupted 
by  a  break,  then  changing  into  a  new  note  by 
an  unexpected  transition;  now  seeming  to 
renew  the  same  strain,  then  deceiving  expec- 
tation! She  sometimes  seems  to  murmur 
witiiin  herself;  full,  deep,  sharp,  swift,  draw- 
ling, trembling;  now  at  the  top,  the  middle, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  scale!  In  short,  in 
that  little  bill  seems  to  reside  all  the  melody 
which  man  has  vainly  laboured  to  bring  from 
a  variety  of  musical  instruments.  Some  even 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  different  song  from 
the  rest,  and  contend  with  each  other  with 
great  ardoiy.  Tlie  bird  overcome  is  then  seen 
only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  life." 

This  most  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe 
visits  England  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
leaves  us  in  August  It  is  found  but  in  some 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  being 

selves  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  this  admirable 
mimic.  In  confinement  he  loses  little  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  cries  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about, 
with  feathers  on  end,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him,  though  it  be  of  considerable 
length,  with  great  accuracy.  He  runs  over  the  notes  of 
the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with  such  superior  exe- 
cution and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  confess 
his  triumph  by  their  silence.  His  fondness  for  variety, 
some  suppose  to  injure  his  song.  His  imitations  of  the 
brown  thrush  are  often  interrupted  by  the  crowing  ol 
cocks;  and  his  exquisite  warblings  after  the  blue  bird, 
are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  or  the 
cackling  of  hens.  During  moonlight,  both  in  the  wild 
and  tame  state,  he  sings  the  whole  night  long.  The 
hunters,  in  their  night  excursions,  know  that  the  moon 
is  rising  the  instanl  they  begin  to  hear  his  delightful 
solo.  After  Shakspeare,  Barrington  attributes  in  part 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  nightingale's  song  to  the  silence 
of  the  night;  but  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  bird 
which,  in  the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and  often 
silences  all  competition  ?  His  natural  notes  partake 
of  a' character  similar  to  those  of  the  brown  thrush,  but 
they  are  more  sweet,  more  expressive,  more  varied,  and 
uttered  with  greater  rapidity.'* 
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totally  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
North  Wales.  They  frequent  thick  hedges 
and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in  the 
middle  of  die  bush,  so  that  they  are  rarely 
seen.  They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening, 
and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole  night 
For  weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  they  sit 
upon  the  same  tree;  and  Shakspeare  rightly 
describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the 
same  place,  which  I  have  frequently  ob. 
served  she  seldom  departs  from.^ 

^  The  NiffhHm^le.^*^Th9  nightingale,  whose  plum. 
age  is  very  ordioary,  is  scarcely  five  inches  long,  two 


and  a  half  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  But  in  confine* 
raent,  when  it  is  well  fed,  and  especially  when  it  has 
been  bred  from  the  nest,  it  is  commonly  larger,  reach- 
ing sometimes  the  size  of  a  larlc.  When  wild,  nightin- 
gales are  found  tliroughout  Europe,  as  far  as  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  middle  of  Sweden ;  in  all  Asia,  %s  far 
as  the  temperate  regions  of  Siberia;  and  in  Africa,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  every  where  choose  for 
their  residence  places  which  are  shady,  cool,  but  not 
cold,  such  as  woods,  thickets,  and  even  mere  hedges  in 
the  fields^  Groves,  thick  brambles,  tufted  bushes  near 
fields  and  meadows,  are  their  favourite  abodes.  They 
also  like  gardens  planted  with  untrimmed  elm-hedges, 
which  are  consequently  thick  and  bushy  down  to  the 
ground.  Their  principal  food  is  insects,  especially 
green  caterpillars,  of  which  they  clear  the  bushes  and 
trees,  butterflies,  flies,  and  beetles,  and  the  grubs  of 
insects  hid  among  moss  or  in  the  earth.  At  their  de. 
parture,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  they  also  eat  elder- 
berries and  currants.  They  build  their  nests  in  a  grove 
or  orchard,  among  a  heap  of  branches,  or  in  a  thorn 
bush,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  surrounded  by  briars.  They 
are  easily  caught  with  limed  twigs,  or  nooses  and 
wrings.  When  allowed  to  fly  freely  in  rooms,  they  do 
not  sing  so  well  as  in  cages,  which  should  be  of  an  ordi- 
nary sixe,  and  formed  ofosiers. 

The  first  good  quality  of  a  nightingale  is  undoubtedly 
its  fine  voice,  and  notes  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  de. 
scribe*  The  nightingale  expresses  his  different  emo- 
tions by  suitable  and  particular  tones.  The  most  un. 
racking  cry  when  he  is  alone  appears  to  be  a  simple 
whistle  J&/,  but  if  the  syllable  err  is  added,  it  is  then  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female.  The  sign  of  displeasure 
or  fear  is  JItt  repeated  rapidly  and  loudly  before  adding 
the  terminating  err;  whilst  that  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  such,  for  example,  as  conjugal  endearments, 
or,  on  the  occasion  of  finding  a  delicate  morsel,  is  a 
deep  tack,  which  may  be  imitated  by  smacking  the 
tongue.  In  anger,  jealousy,  rivalry,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary event,  he  utters  hoarse  disagreeable  sounds, 
somewhat  like  a  jay  or  a  cat.  Lastly,  in  the  season  of 
paring,  whea  the  male  and  female  entice  and  pursue 


From  Pliny's  description,  we  should  be  led 
to  believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a  persevering 
strain ;  but  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the 
nightingale  in  Italy,  yet,  in  our  hedges  in 
England,  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means 
so  liberal  of  her  music.  Her  note  is  soft, 
various,  and  interrupted ;  she  seldom  holds  it 
without  a  pause  above  the  time  that  one  can 
count  twenty.  The  nightingale's  pausing 
song  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for  this  bird's 
music  with  us,,  which  is  more  pleasing  than 

each  other,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  to  its  base,  and  thence 
again  to  the  top,  a  gentle  subdued  warbling  is  all  that 
is  heard. 

Nature  has  granted  these  tones  to  both  sexes ;  but  the 
male  is  particularly  endowed  with  so  very  striking  a 
musical  talent,  that  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  all  birds, 
and  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  king  of  songsters.  The 
strength  of  his  vocal  organ  is  indeed  wonderful ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  muscles  of  his  larynx  are  much 
more  powerful  than  those  of  any  other  bind.  But  it  is 
less  the  strength  than  the  compass,  flexibility,  pro- 
digious variety,  and  harmony  of  his  Voice,  which  m|ke 
it  so  admired  by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Sometimes 
dwelling  for  minutes  on  a  strain  composed  of  only  two 
or  three  melancholy  tones,  he  begins  in  an  under  voice, 
and  swelling  it  gradually  by  the  most  superb  crescendo 
to  the  highest  point  of  strength,  he  ends  it  by  a  dying 
cadence;  or  it  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  more 
brilliant  sounds,  terminated,  like  many  other  strains  of 
his  song,  by  some  detached  ascending  notes.  Twenty- 
four  difierent  strains  or  couplets  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  song  of  a  fine -nightingale,  without  including  its 
delicate  little  variations;  for  among  these,  as  among 
other  musicians,  there  are  some  great  performers  and 
many  middling  ones.  This  song  is  so  articulate,  so 
speaking,  that  it  may  be  very  well  written.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  trial  which  I  have  made  on  that  of  a  night- 
ingale in  my  neighbourhood,  which  passes  for  a  very 
capital  singer: — 

TMly  HoUy  tiouy  Hou. 

Spe,  iiou,  aqua. 

7Yo,  US,  iio,  Ho,  HOf  tio,  Ho,  fix, 

Coutk)y  eouHOf  couito,  ooutio. 

SouS,  squSf  $qu6,  squS, 

TzUy  tzU,  tZUf  tZUf  tZUf  tZUf  tXU,  tZU,  tXUy  izi, 

Corror,  tiou,  tqua  pipiquL 

Ttiaaisiytaitdsidiisisuia. 

Dzorrey  dzorre,  dxorre,  dzorre,  hi, 

TzaiH.  txatu.  tzcUu,  txcUu.  txcUu,  izatu.  tzalu,  dxi. 

Dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dh,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo. 

Quio  ir  rrrrrrrr  itz. 

Lttf  lu,  bt.  /«.  /v,  fy,  ly,  fyj  He,  He,  lie.  Hi. 

Jfagurr,  ^urr  qttipio  ! 

Coui,  com,  etna,  coui^  qui,  ^,  qui,  qut,  gai,  gui,  gui,  gut. 


GoU  goU  aoU  goU  gtaa 
Couigui,  norr,  ka  diacUa  dill  si ! 
Hezexexezezezezezexezezezezezezeze  couar  ho  dze  hoi. 
Quia,  quia^qum,  ^[tda,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  ti. 
Ki,  Ki,ki,io,to,  to,  unoioio  h. 
Lufylitelailaleulo,  didl  to  quia. 
Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai  oouior  dxio  dMopL 

If  we  could  understand  the  sense  of  these  words,  we 
should  doubtless  discover  tlie  expression  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  delightful  songster.  It  is  true  that  the 
nightingales  of  all  countries,  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north,  appear  to  sing  in  the  same  manner ;  there  is, 
however,  as  has  been  already  observed,  so  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  perfection,  that  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  one  has  a  great  superiority  over 
another.      On  points  of  beauty,  however,  where  the 
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the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  because  it  is 
heard  at  a  time  when  ail  the  rest  are  silent. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale 
prepares  to  make  its  nest,  which  is  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  trees,  straw  and  moss.  The  nest 
being  very  eagerly  sought  after,  is  as  ciin- 
ningly  secreted ;  so  that  but  very  few  of  them 
are  found  by  the  boys  when  tiiey  go  upon 
these  pursuits.  It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of 
hedges,  where  the  bushes  are  thickest  and 
best  covered.  While  the  female  continues 
sitting,  the  male  at  a  good  distance,  but  al- 
ways within  hearing,  cheers  the  patient  hour 
with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  short  interruption 
of  his  sons,  often  gives  her  warnitig  of  ap. 
proaching  danger.  Slie  lays  four  or  five  eggs; 
of  which  but  a  part  in  our  cold  climate  come 
to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this 
bird's  music,  has  induced  many  to  abridge  its 
liberty,  to  be  secured  of  its  song.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been  written 
concerning  it  in  our  country  consists  in  direc 
tions  how  to  manage  it  fDr  domestic  singing  ; 
while  the  history  of  the  bird  is  confined  to 
dry  receipts  fur  fitting  it  for  the  cage.  Its 
song,  however,  in  captivity,  is  not  so  very 
alluring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  from 
those  hedges  where  only  it  is  most  pleasing, 

senses  are  the  judges,  each  has  his  peculiar  taste.  If 
one  uightingale  has  the  talent  of  dwelling  agreeably  on 
his  notes,  another  utters  his  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  a 
third  lengthens  out  his  strain  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  a  fourth  excels  in  the  silreriuess  of  his  voice.  All 
four  may  excel  in  their  style,  and  each  will  find  his 
admirer;  and,  truly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  which 
merits  the  palm  of  victory.  There  are,  however,  in. 
dividuals  so  very  superior  as  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of 
power  and  melody ;  these  are  generally  birds  of  the  first 
breed,  which,  having  been  hatched  with  the  necessary 
powers,  in  a  district  well  peopled  with  nightingales, 
appropriate  what  is  most  striking  in  the  song  of  each, 
whence  results  this  perfect  compound,  so  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  As  the  retuni  of  the  males  in  spring  al- 
ways precedes  that  of  the  females  by  seven  or  eight  days, 
they  are  constantly  heard  to  sing  before  and  after  mid- 
nighty  in  order  to  attract  their  companions  on  their 
journey  during  the  fine  nights.  If  their  wishes  are 
accomplished,  they  then  keep  silence  during  the  night, 
and  salute  the  dawn  with  their  first  accents,  which  are 
continued  through  the  day.  Some  persist  in  Uieir  first 
season  in  singing  before  aud  after  midnight,  whence 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  nocturnal  nightingales ; 
but  they  cannot  be  distinguished  till  after  some  time, 
when  they  are  established  in  their  district,  and  have  the 
society  of  their  females.  After  repeated  experiments 
for  many  successive  years,  I  think  I  am  authorised  in 
affirming  that  the  nocturnal  and  diurnal  nightingales 
form  distinct  varieties,  which  propagate  regularly:  for 
If  a  young  bird  is  taken  from  the  nest  of  a  night  singer, 
he  in  his  turn  will  sing  at  the  same  hours  as  his  father, 
not  the  first  year,  but  certainly  in  the  following;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  of  a  day  nightingale  will 
never  sing  in  the  night,  even  when  it  is  surrounded  by 
uoctuma]  nightingales. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  time  for  this  delightful  bird's 
song  should  be  so  short,  that  Is  to  say,  when  wild.  It 
endures  hardly  three   months;   and  during  this  short 


still  more  depreciates  its  imprisoned  efforts. 
Gesner  assures  us,  that  it  is  not  only  the  roost 
agreeable  songster  in  a  cage,  but  that  it  is 
possessed  of  a  most  admirable  faculty  of  talk, 
ing.  He  tells  the  following  story  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  which  he  says  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  a  friend.  '*  Whilst  I  was  at 
Ratisbon,"  says  his  correspondent,  "  I  put  up 
at  an  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Crown, 
where  my  host  had  three  nightingales.  What 
I  am  going  to  repeat  is  wonderful,  almost 
incredible,  and  yet  is  true.  The  nightingales 
were  placed  separately,  so  that  each  was  shut 
up  by  itself  in  a  dark  cage.  It  happened  at 
that  time,  being  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
those  birds  are  wont  to  sin?  indefatigably, 
that  I  was  so  afflicted  with  the  stone,  that  I 
could  sleep  but  very  little  all  night  It  was 
usual  then  about  midnight,  when  there  was 
no  noise  in  the  house,  but  all  still,  to  hear  the 
two  nightingales  jangling  and  talking  with 
each  other,  and  plainly  imitating  men  s  dis- 
courses. For  my  part  I  was  almost  astonished 
with  wonder ;  for  at  this  time,  when  all  was 
quiet  else,  they  held  conference  together,  and 
repeated  whatever  they  had  heard  among  the 
guests  by  day.  Those  two  of  them  that  were 
roost  notable,  and  masters  of  this  art,  were 
scarcely  ten  feet  distant  from  one  another- 

interval  it  is  not  maintained  with  equal  power.  At  its 
first  arrival  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  continued,  and  im- 
passioned; when  the  young  are  hatched,  it  becomes 
more  rare ;  tlw  attentions  which  they  require  occupying 
considerable  time.  If  from  time  to  time  the  nightin. 
gale's  song  is  heard,  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  which 
animated  it  is  much  weakened.  After  midstynmer  all 
is  ended,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  warbling  of  the  young, 
whidi  seem  to  study  their  father's  soog,  and  try  to 
imitate  it.  The  nightingale  sings  much  longer  in  con- 
finement :  birds  which  are  caught  full  grown  sometimes 
sing  from  November  to  Easter;  those  which  are  bred 
from  the  nest  sing  much  longer,  sometimes  as  long  as 
seven  months;  but  in  order  that  they  may  sing  well, 
they  must  be  put  under  the  instruction  of  an  old  night- 
ingale which  is  a  good  singer,  otherwise  they  will  bo 
only  stammerers,  mutilating  their  natural  song,  and 
Inserting  in  a  confused  manner  tones  and  passages 
which  they  have  caught  from  other  birds.  If,  however, 
they  have  a  good  instructor,  and  a  good  memory,  they 
imitate  perfectly,  and  often  add  to  their  instructor's  song 
some  beauties  of  their  own,  as  Is  usual  among  young 
birds. 

Independent  of  these  talents,  the  nightingale  pos- 
sesses a  quality  very  likely  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  friends ;  he  is  capable,  after  some  time,  of  forming 
attachments.  When  once  he  has  made  acquaintance 
with  the  person  who  takes  care  of  him,  he  distinguishes 
his  step  before  seeing  him :  he  welcomes  him  by  a  cry  of 
joy ;  and,  during  the  moulting  season,  he  is  seen  making 
vain  efforts  to  sing,  and  supplying,  by  the  gaiety  of  his 
movements,  and  the  expression  of  his  looks,  the  demon- 
strations of  joy  which  his  tlupoat  refuses  to  utter.  When 
he  loses  his  benefactor,  he  sometimes  pines  to  death;  if 
he  survives,  it  is  long  before  he  is  accustomed  to 
another.  His  attachments  are  hmg,  because  they  are 
not  hasty,  as  is  the  case  with  all  wild  and  timid  disposi- 
tions/' — Bechstein  an  Cage  Birdi. 
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The  third  hung  more  remote,  so  that  I  could 
not  80  well  hear  it  as  I  lay  a-bed.  But  it  is 
wonderful  to  tell  how  those  two  provoked 
each  other;  and  bj  answering,  invited  and 
drew  one  another  to  speak.  Yet  did  they 
not  confound  their  words,  or  talk  both  together, 
but  rather  utter  them  alternately  and  of 
course.  Besides  the  daily  discourse  of  the 
guesta,  they  chaunted  out  two  stories,  which 
generally  held  them  from  midnight  till  mom- 
ing;  and  that  with  such  modulations  and  in- 
flections, that  no  man  could  have  taken  to 
come  from  such  little  creatures.  When  I 
asked  the  host  if  they  had  been  taught,  or 
whether  he  observed  their  talking  in  the 
night,  he  answered,  no:  the  same  said  the 
whole  family.  But  I,  who  could  not  sleep 
for  nights  together,  was  perfectly  sensible  of 
their  discourse.  One  of  their  stories  was 
conceniing  the  tapster  and  his  wife,  who  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  the  wars,  as  he  desired 
her :  for  the  husband  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  wife,  as  far  as  I  understood  by  the  birds, 
that  he  would  leave  his  service  in  that  inn, 
and  go  to  the  wars  in  hopes  of  plunder.  But 
she  refused  to  follow  him,  resolving  to  stay 
either  at  Ratisbon,  or  go  to  Nuremberg. 
There  was  a  long  and  earnest  contention  be- 
tween them ;  and  all  this  dialogue  the  birds 
repeated.  They  even  repeated  the  unseemly 
words  which  were  cast  out  between  them, 
and  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  kept  a  secret.  But  the  birds, 
not  knowing  the  diiference  between  modest, 
immodest,  honest,  and  filthy  words,  did  out 
with  them.  The  other  story  was  concerning 
the  war  which  the  emperor  was  then  threaten, 
ing  against  the  Protestants ;  which  the  birds 
probably  heard  from  some  of  the  generals  that 
had  conferences  in  the  house.  These  things 
did  they  repeat  in  the  night  after  twelve 
o'clock,  when  there  was  a  deep  silence.  But 
in  the  day-time,  for  the  most  part  they  were 
silent,  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  meditate 
and  revolve  with  themselves  upon  what  the 
guests  conferred  together  as  they  sat  at  table, 
or  in  their  walks.  I  verily  had  never  be- 
lieved our  Pliny  writing  so  many  wonderful 
things  concerning  these  little  creatures,  had  I 
Dot  myself  seen  with  my  eyes,  and  heard 
them  with  my  ears  uttering  such  things  as  I 
have  related.  Neither  yet  can  I  of  a  sudden 
write  all,  or  call  to  remembrance  every  parti- 
cular that  I  have  heard." 

Such  is  the  sagacity  ascribed  to  the  night- 
ingale ;  it  is  but  to  have  high  reputation  for 
any  one  quality,  and  the  world  is  ready 
enough  to  give  us  fame  for  others  to  which 
we  have  very  small  pretensions.  But  there 
is  a  little  bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  affec 
tion  to  mankind  than  its  singing,  which, 
however,  in  our  climate,  has  the  sweetest  note 


of  all  others.     The  reader  already  perceives 
that  I  mean    the  aaoBRSAST,  the  well  known 


friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in  every  hedge, 
and  makes  it  vocal  The  note  of  other  birds 
is  louder,  and  their  inflexions  more  capricious, 
but  this  bird's  voice  is  soft,  tender,  and  well 
supported;  and  the  more  to  be  valued^  as  we 
enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter.  If 
the  nightingale's  song  has  been  compared  to 
the  fiddle,  the  red-breast's  voice  has. all  the 
delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  red-breast,  during  the  spring,  haunts 
the  wood,  the  grove,  and  the  garden;  it  re- 
tires to  the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedge-rows 
tu  breed  in.'     But  in  winter  it  seems  to  be- 

1  The  Red.lrtast,^Th9  statement  given  in  n^ost 
books  of  natural  history,  that  the  red-breast,  during 
summer,  files  from  the  hiibitatioa  of  man,  which  he  hss 
haunted  during  the  winter,  to  nestle  in  wild  and  solitary 
places,  .is  far  from  being  strictly  correct.  I  readily 
admit  that  many  of  these  birds  may  be  found  in  woods 
and  forests;  but  I  am  equally  certain  thtt  a  greater 
number  do  not  go  farther  from  Uieir  winter  haunts  than 
the  nearest  hedge-rows.  Even  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
London^  in  Copenhagen  fields,  Chelsea,  Battersea  fields, 
Peckham,  wherever,  indeed,  there  is  a  field  and  a  few 
trees,  I  have  heard  red-breasts  singing  the  whole  sum- 
mer. One  has  been  in  song  all  the  summer,  not  a  gun- 
shot from  my  house  at  Lee,  where  this  paragraph  was 
written  |  and  I  have  remarked'  another  singing  for 
several  months  among  some  elms  at  Lewishara  Bridge, 
though  there  are  houses  all  round,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
public  road  just  below.  The  red-breast  does  not  comv, 
indeed,  usually  to  the  cottage  for  crumbs  during  summer, 
because  then  insects  are  plentiful ;  and  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  common  opinion.  I  onre  saw  an  in- 
stance, however,  at  Oompton  Basset,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
which  a  red-breast  made  a  daily  visit,  in  summer,  within 
a  cottage  door,  to  pick  up  what  he  could  find.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Graham's  poetical  sketch  of  the 
red-breast  is  much  more  true  to  nature  than  the  state- 
ments of  our  professed  naturalists: — 

*'  High  is  his  perch,  but  humble  is  hb  home. 
And  well  c«»noeal*d,  someUmet  within  the  sound 
Of  hmrtaome  mill-clack,  where  ttie  spaeious  door. 
White-dusted,  tells  him  pl<>nty  reigns  around ; 
Cl<«e  at  the  n»ot  of  brier- bush  that  o'erhaogt 
The  uuTow  stream,  with  ahealings  bedded  whito, 
He  fixes  Ids  aboiie  and  lives  at  wilL 
Oft  near  some  single  cottage  he  prefers 
To  rear  his  little  home ;  there,  pert  and  spruce, 
He  shares  the  refuse  of  the  good  wife's  chum ; 
Nor  seldom  does  he  neighbour  the  low  roof 
Where  tiny  elves  are  taught.** 

B/rdi  of  Scotiand, 

It  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  continent.  About  Bambolm,  it  is  called 
Tomne-Leden  ;  in  Norway,  Peter  Ronsmad  ;  in  Oer- 
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come  more  domestic^  and  often  to  claim  pro- 
tection from  man.  Most  of  tbe  soft-billed 
birds,  the  nightingale,  the  swallow,  and  the  tit- 
mouse, leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect 
food  is  no  longer  offered  in  plenty  ;  but  the  red. 
breast  continues  with  us  the  year  round,  and 
endeavours  to  support  the  famine  of  winter  by 
chirping  round  the  warm  habitations  of  man- 
kind  ;  by  coming  into  those  shelters  where 
the  rigour  of  the  season  is  artificially  expelled, 
and  where  insects  themselves  are  found  in 
greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the  same  cause. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different 
places:  in  some  countries  its- nest  is  usually 
found  in  the  crevice  of  some  mossy  bank,  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  hawthorn  in  hedge  rows ;  in 
others  it  chooses  the  thickest  coverts,  and  hides 
its  nest  with  oak  leaves.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  five,  of  a  dull  white,  with  reddish 
streaks.' 

The  Lark,  whether  the  sky. lark,  the  wood, 
or  the  tit-lark,*  being  all  distinguishable  from 


many,  Thomas  Gierdet ;  with  us,  Robin  Red-breast  and 
Ruddoclc. — Rennie. 

1  The  song  of  the  Lark  is  cheerful,  and  imparts  a  gaiety 
to  the  mind  of  even  the  most  serious.  His  joyous  matins 
and  heavenward  flight  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
hymns  and  acts  of  adoration  and  praise.  No  bird  sings 
with  more  method:  there  is  an  overture  performed  twaee 
crescendo,  while  the  singer  ascends  ;  when  at  the  full 
height,  the  song  becomes  nuHierato,  and  distinctly  divided 
into  short  passages,  each  repeated  three  or  four  times  over, 
like  a/an/om,  in  the  same  key  and  time.  If  there  be 
any  wind,  he  rises  perpendicularly  by  bounds,  and  afteiv 
wards  poises  himself  with  breast  opposed  to  iL  If  calm, 
he  ascends  in  spiral  circles  ;  io  horizontal  circles  during 
the  principal  part  of  his  song,  and  zigzag ly  downwards 
during  the  performance  of  thejinale.  Sometimes,  alter 
descending  about  half  way,  he  ceases  to  sing,  and  drops 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  to  the  ground.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  song  of  tlie  sky.lark  can  tell  without 
looking  at  them  whether  the  birds  be  ascending  or  station- 
try  in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent ;  so  diflerent  is  the 
style  of  the  sung  in  each  case.  In  the  first,  there  is  an 
expression  of  ardent  impatience  ;  in  the  second,  an  an- 
dante  composure,  in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a  time  fre- 
quently occur ;  and,  in  the  last,  a  graduated  sinking  of 
the  strains,  often  touching  the  subdominant  before  the 
final  close.  The  time  and  number  of  the  notes  often 
correspond  with  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  sing  while  on  the  ground,  as  they  are 
seen  to  do  In  cages,  their  whole  frame  seems  to  be  agi- 
tated by  their  musical  efTorts. 

The  Crested- Lark  (so  called  from  the  tuft  on  its  head) 
is  pretty  well  spread  tliroughout  Europe,  from  Russia  to 
Greece.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  whether  it  is  ever 
found  in  this  country.  It  neither  flics  io  flocks  like  the 
common  lark,  nor  rises  so  high ;  and  it  continues  in 
flight  a  longer  time  without  alighting.  It  is  by  no  means 
wild,  nor  does  it  dread  the  appearance  of  man,  but  com- 
mences to  sing  at  his  approach.  The  males  sing  inftn- 
itely  better  than  the  females,  and  their  voice  is  very 
sweet  and  agreeable.  During  flne  weather  there  is  no 
cessation  to  their  strains  ;  but  they  become  silent  when 
the  sky  is  overcast,  and  rain  descends  ;  they  forget  their 
gaiety  and  their  music  until  the  re-appearance  of  a  briU 
liant  sun  re-animates  their  vivacity.  They  usually  sing 
until  the  month  of  September.  In  captivity  they  also 
sing,  and  retain  more  readily  the  airs  which  are  taught 


other  little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel, 
are  louder  in  their  song  than  either  of  the 
former,  but  not  so  pleasing.  Indeed  the  music 
of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very 


them  from  the  bird-organ,  than  almost  any  other  bird. 
But  they  seldom  survive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  it 
requires  much  care  and  difliculty  to  preserve  them  any 
time  in  cages.  The  female  places  her  nest  on  the 
ground,  like  the  common  species.  She  lays  twice  a  year, 
about  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  clear  ash-colour,  thick  set 
with  brown  and  blackish  spots. 
The  tTood-Lark  is  smaller  tlutn  the  crested-lark,  and 


its  tuft  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  genuine  one,  being 
only  a  little  greater  elongation  of  the  feathers  of  the  head 
than  in  the  common  lark.  The  male  Is  more  frequently 
observed  to  elevate  these  than  this  female.  This  lark  is 
found  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Siberia,  Poland, 
and  Italy.  When  these  birds  perch  they  sing  agreeably. 
They  are  heard  to  warble  in  great  numbers  together,  in 
the  commencement  of  spring  ;  but  when  these  assem- 
blages disperse  in  amorous  couples,  the  male  then  dis- 
plays all  his  vocal  powers,  and  produces  very  melodious 
sounds,  especially  after  sunset.  In  many  respects,  both 
of  habit  and  appearance,  these  birds  difler  from  the  sky- 
lark. They  perch  as  well  in  trees  as  on  the  ground  : 
but  this  they  do  only  on  the  largest  branches,  where  they 
are  able  to  secure  their  bold  with  positively  embracing 
the  stems  with  their  toes.  Tbe  sky-lark  forms  its  nest 
amongst  grass  or  com  ;  and  the  wood- lark  usually  at  the 
foot  of  a  hush,  near  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  or  it  lays  where 
the  grass  is  rank  and  dry.  The  fabric  is  of  loose  texture, 
and  constructed  of  withered  herbs  and  fibrous  roots,  with 
a  few  horse  hairs  in  the  inside. 

The  ShortUotd  Lark  is  met  with  in  the  Canaries,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  especially  in 
Champagne,  where  the  species  is  remarkably  numerous. 
This  lark  can  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a  field  mouse, 
especially  when  disturbed,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight.  All  the  larks  are  pulverating  birds;  but  this 
one  is  so  particularly  attached  to  powdering  itself  with 
dust,  that,  on  being  supplied  with  some  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, it  will  immediately  testify  its  joy  by  a  little  soft 
cry,  frequently  repeated,  and  by  precipitate  movements 
of  the  wings,  and  bristlings  of  all  the  feathers.  It  will 
plunge  instantly  into  sand  or  ashes,  as  other  birds  do  into 
water,  remains  there  a  long  time,  wallowing  in  all 
sorts  of  wa3rs,  and  does  not  come  out  of  it  until  it  is  so 
covered  with  it,  that  its  plumage  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

I'he  Clapper  Ijork  is  of  South  Africa.  It  usuaHy 
makes  its  nest  in  some  small  grass,  and  \hy%  from  four 
to  five  eggs,  of  a  greenish  gray.  It  seldom  rises  more 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
makes  a  particular  noise,  occasioned  by  the  precipitate 
motion  of  its  wings,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

The  Red'backed  Lark  chiefly  delighta  in  plains 
abounding  with  bushes.      It  perches  readily  on  these, 
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pleating  sensations ;  it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a 
little  animaly  insensible  of  its  misfortunate 
situation :  it  is  the  landscape,  the  grove,  the 
golden  break  of  day,  the  contest  upon  the 

and  ereo  on  the  trees  which  ure  st  the  edges  of  woods. 
Its  song  Is  agreeable. 

The  Alpine  Lark  Inhabits  the  most  northern  portions 
of  the  two  continents.  In  both  quarters  of  the  globe 
these  larks,  whose  flesh  is  wholesome  food,  though  with- 
out flaTour,  like  that  of  most  American  birds,  quit  their 
■rinter  retreat  in  the  early  dayv  of  spring,  to  withdraw 
into  the  countries  which  are  nearest  to  the  pole,  where 
in  perfect  security  from  the  aggressions  of  man,  they 
may  dellTer  themseWes  without  disturbance  to  the  edu> 
ration  of  their  young  frmilies. 

The  Calamdn  is  larger  than  the  common  lark,  but 
yet  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  It,  not  only  In 
conformation  and  colour,  but  also  in  habits  and  manners. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  where  it  passes  the  entire  year.  The 
ralandres  are  not  obsenred  to  congregate  in  flocks,  but 
usually  remain  single ;  in  autumn  they  grow  very  fat, 
and  are  then  good  eating;  they  are  taken  lu  nets,  laid 
near  the  waters  where  they  are  accustomed  to  drink. 

The  ^rH,  a  species  of  lark,  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
■nd  arched  beak.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  even  in  Barbery,  usually  Inhabiting  the 
sandy  downs;  from  its  peculiar  song,  which  it  gener- 
ally puts  forth  ^m  some  little  eminence,  Its  name  is 
derived. 

The  DombU-cretUd  Lark  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  double  crest,  from  which  its  name  Is  derived. 

TiTMicx. — The  minority  of  the  Titmce,  particularly 
those  which  frequent  woods,  thickets,  and  orchards,  are 
coarageoos,  and  even  ferocious ^  they  will  attack  the 
owl  with  greater  boldness  than  any  other  bird,  being 
always  foremost  in  darting  on  him,  and  trying  to  pick 
>at  his  eyes.  They  express  their  little  rage  and  fury 
by  the  swelling  of  their  plumes,  by  violent  attitudes, 
and  precipitate  motions;  they  peck  sharply  the  hand 
which  holds  them,  strike  it  repeatedly  with  the  bill,  and 
«eem  by  their  cries  to  call  others  to  their  assistance, 
which  usually  attracts  them  In  crowds,  and  produces 
abundant  sport  to  the  fowler,  for  a  single  individual  can 
take  them  all.  There  are  many  traits  of  conformity  In 
their  manners  and  disposition  with  those  of  the  crows, 
shrikes,  and  pies;  they  have  the  same  appetite  for  flesh, 
and  the  same  custom  of  tearing  their  food  in  pieces  to 
eat  IL  These  birds  being  of  a  lively  and  active  charac- 
ter, are  Incessantly  in  motion;  they  are  continually 
fluttering  from  tree  to  tree,  hopping  from  branch  to 
blanch,  climbing  up  the  trunk,  crooking  themselves  to 
walls,  and  suspending  themselves  in  all  fashions,  some- 
times with  the  head  downwards.  Though  fierce,  they 
are  social,  seek  out  the  company  of  their  own  species, 
and  form  little  flocks,  more  or  less  numerous ;  and  if 
any  accident  should  separate  them,  they  recall  each 
other  mutually,  and  are  soon  reunited.  They  then  seek 
th«tr  food  in  common,  visit  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  walls, 
and  tear  with  their  bills  the  lichens  and  the  moss  of 
trees,  to  find  insects  or  their  eggs.  They  also  feed  on 
seeds;  but  though  in  many  species  the  bill  is  strong 
enough,  they  do  not  break  them,  like  the  bullfinches 
and  linnets;  they  place  them  under  their  claws,  and 
pierce  them  with  their  bills,  like  the  nuthatches,  wiUi 
which  they  sometimes  seem  to  associate  during  the 
winter.  If  a  nut  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
they  will  hook  themselves  to  It,  and  follow  all  its  oscilla- 
tions without  letting  go,  and  keep  incessantly  picking 
at  it.  Such  maoQSuvres  indicate  much  strength  in  the 
muscles;  it  has  accordingly  been  observed  that  the  bill 
is  moved  by  very  robust  and  vigorous  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, as  well  as  the  neck,  and  that  the  cranium  is  re- 


hawthom,  the  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
the  soaring  in  the  air,  and  the  answering  of 
its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's  song  its  true 
relish.      These,  united^  improve  each  other, 

markably  thick.  They  will  eat  not  only  grains,  but 
Insects,  as  above  hinted,  and  butterfly.eggs,  and  pock 
the  growing  buds.  The  largest  species  (the  great  tit. 
mouse)  Joins  to  its  other  aliments  bees,  and  even  little 
birds,  if  it  finds  them  enfeebled  by  illness,  or  entangled 
in  snares,  but  it  usually  eats  only  the  head.  Almost  all 
the  species  of  titmice  are  very  productive,  even  more  so 
than  any  other  birds,  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  their 
brood  is  said  sometimes  to  consist  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
eggs.  Some  make  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
others  on  shrubs,  and  give  ft  the  form  of  a  ball,  of  a 
volume  greatly  disproportloned  to  their  size;  some  sus- 
pend it  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  in  reeds  or  rushes.  The 
materials  which  they  employ  are  small  plants,  little  roots, 
moss,  flax,  cattle  hair,  wool,  the  down  of  plants,  cotton, 
and  feathers;  they  tend  their  numerous  family  with  the 
most  Indefatigable  eeal  and  activity,  are  very  much 
attached  to  it,  and  defend  it  with  courage  against  the 
birds  which  attack  it.  They  rush  on  the  enemy  with 
such  intrepidity  as  to  force  him  to  respect  their  weak- 
ness. The  titmice  are  extended  over  the  old  continent, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  through  Africa, 
India,  and  China:  they  are  also  found  in  North  America, 
but  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent.  Within  these  few  years,  several  have  been 
discovered  in  New  HolUnd.  Among  the  titmice,  those 
which  are  most  easily  caught  In.  snares,  &c  are  the 
great,  the  black,  and  blue-headed  species ;  the  crested, 
the  long-tailed,  the  bearded,  and  the  penduline  are  not 
so  easily  managed. 

Buntings. — The  Buntings  arc  distinguished  princi. 
pally  by  their  conical,  short,  and  straight  bill,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  knob  in  the  roof  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  is  made  use  of  by  the  bird  as  an  anvil  on  which 
to  break  and  comminute  lU  food.  This  apparatus  is 
sufficient  to  lead  the  observing  naturalist  per  taltum,  as 
it  were,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  genus  of  birds  must 
be  granivorous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  very  many 
birds  are  enabled  to  crack  and  open  nuts  and  hard  seeds, 
without  the  aid  of  that  extra  provision  with  which  the 
buntings  are  furnished:  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  countless 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  display  the  various 
means  employed  by  Nature  to  attain  one  and  the  samo 
end.  How  diflereut,  for  instance,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  several  classes  of  animals  attain  the  common 
object  of  locomotion,  and  how  various  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  those  means  in  the  respective  genera.  The 
buntings,  however,  do  not  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
matter;  like  most  of  their  order,  they  subsist  also  par- 
tially on  insects  and  worms. 

The  Yellow  Bunting  is  known  in  England  under  the 


name  of  yelUno-hammer ;    in  Scotland    under  that  of 
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and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  the  highest, 
ye(~most  harmless,  exultation.  Nothing  can, 
in  this  situation  of  mind,  be  more  pleasing 
than  to  see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing; 
raising  its  note  as  it  soars,  until  it  seems  lost 
in  the  immense  heights  above  us;  the  note 
continuing,  the  bird  itself  unseen;  to  see  it 
then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from 
the  clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  nest,  the  spot  where  all  its  aifec 
tions  are  centred,  the  spot  that  has  prompted 
all  this  joy. 

The  lark  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground, 
beneath  some  turf  that  serves  to  hide  and 
shelter  it.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
of  a  dusky  hue  in  colour,  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  plover.  It  is  while  she  is  sitting  that 
the  male  thus  usually  entertains  her  with  his 
singling ;  and  while  he  is  risen  to  an  imper- 
ceptible height,  yet  he  still  has  his  loved 
partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once  loses  sight  of  the 
nest,  either  while  he  ascends  or  is  descending. 
This  harmony  continues  several  months,  be. 

yeUouMfeldring.  The  yellow  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  olive-green:  and  this,  as  well 
as  other  occasional  deviations  from  the  ordinary  gam. 
boge  yel'.ow  of  this  bird,  would  in  all  piobability  have 
induced  the  erroneous  multiplication  of  species,  had  the 
yellow  buotlng  and  its  incidents  been  lest  universally 
known.  This  bird  builds  in  a  careless  manner,  on  the 
ground,  or  towards  the  bottom  of  a  small  bush.  The 
exterior  of  the  nest  consists  of  straw,  moss,  dried  leaves, 
and  stalks;  and  within  is  a  little  wool.  Notwithstaiid. 
ingthe  carelessness  of  its  nidification,  however,  few  birds 
display  stronger  attachment  to  the  young  ,and  to  their 
eggs,  than  this ;  so  much  so,  as  to  be  not  unfrequentiy 
taken  by  the  hand,  on  the  nest,  rather  than  abandon  its 
oflspring  in  time  to  save  itself.  The  eggs  are  in 
general  about  five  in  number,  and  are  whitish,  with  red 
streaks. 

The  Foolish  punting  frequents  the  warmer  situations 
of  Europe,  and  lives  solitaiy  in  mountahious  districts. 
It  is  said  to  have  gained  deservedly  its  epithet,  from 
the  ease  with  which  it  ialls  into  eveiy  kind  of  snare. 

The  Ctrl  Bunting  may  be  considered  a  British 
species,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  company  with  the 
yellow  bunting  and  the  chaffinch  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Devonshire.    A  straggler  has  been  killed  in  Scotland. 

The  JUed  Bunting  is  about  the  size  of  the  yellow 
bunting,  and  is  common  in  this  country.  It  constructs 
its  nest  in  grass  or  furze,  near  the  ground,  and  has  been 
said  to  attach  it  to  three  or  four  reeds  above  the  water, 
whence  its  name.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num. 
ber,  bluish-white,  spottod,  and  varied  with  brown. 

The  Common  Bunting  is  rather  larger  than  the 
yellow  bunting,  and  Is  much  less  common  here.  While 
in  France,  they  are  merehr  occasional  residents,  and 
arrive  there  in  the  springy  from  the  south,  shortly  after 
the  swallows,  and  quit  that  country  again  in  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  they  are  found  here  during  the  whole 
year,  and  congregate  In  winter  in  large  floclcs,  when 
they  are  frequently  caught  in  numbers,  and  sold  under 
tMe  name  of  bunting  lark,  ebbs,  or  corn  bunting.  They 
nestle  on  or  near  the  ground,  have  four  dirty-white  eggs, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  brown ;  and  the  young  have  a 
reddish  tinge.  During  incubation,  the  male  is  gener. 
ally  found  perched  on  a  branch  not  far  distant  from  his 
mate,  constantly  uttering  a  tremulous  kind  of  shriek, 
several  times'  repeated  with  short  intervals.     Their  un. 


ginning  early  in  the  spring  on  pairing.  In 
winter,  they  assemble  in  flocks,  when  their 
song  forsakes  them,  and  the  bird- catchers  de- 
stroy them  in  great  numbers  for  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious. 

The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  though  so 
very  diminutive,  are  yet  prized  by  some  for 
their  singing.  The  former  is  culled  by  some 
the  mock  nightingale ;  and  the  latter  is  ad- 
mired for  the  loudness  of  its'  note,  compared 
to  the  little  body  from  whence  it  issues.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  disproportion  be- 
tween the  voice  of  a  bird  and  its  size,  in  some 
measure  demands  our  wonder.  Quadrupeds 
in  this  respect  may  be  considered  as  mutes  to 
them.  The  peacock  is  louder  than  the  lion, 
and  the  rabbit  is  not  so  loud  as  the  wren. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  birds  are  very 
differently  formed ;  their  lunp  in  some  mea- 
sure are  extended  through  their  whole  body, 
while  in  quadrupeds  they  lie  only  in  the 
breast  In  birds  there  are  a  variety  of  cells 
which  take  in  the  air,  and  thus  pour  forth 

availing  anxiety  to  protect  their  eggs  and  young,  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  spot  where  they  are  deposited,  which 
the  simple  birds  are  so  unwilling  to  forsake,  and,  in 
their  anxiety,  so  easily  betray.' 

The  Ortolan  Bunting  is  never  known  to  visit  this 
rountry.  This  bird,  whose  flesh  is  very  highly  esteemed, 
and  which  is  consequently  much  sought  after,  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
is  found  at  all  seasons.  When  these  birds  first  arrive 
in  France,  they  are  far  from  fat ;  but  human  ingenuity 
soon  makes  them  fit  for  the  table:  they  are  fatted  by 
inclosing  a  number  of  them  in  a  dark  chamber,  in  which 
is  placMl  a  lanthom,  surrounded  plentifully  with  oats 
and  millet.  The  darkness  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
confining  the  whole  attention  of  the  birds  to  their  favonr- 
ite  food,  thus  placed  within  view ;  and  It  is  said  they  will 
thus  die  of  snflbcation  from  their  own  fat,  if  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  Another  mode  is,  by  confining  them  in 
cages,  which  admit  a  little  light  only  to  the  box  con. 
taining  the  food.  In  this  state,  the  ortolan  banting  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  morsels  known  for 
the  table. 

Among  the  buntings,  distinguished  by  an  elongated 
claw  to  the  thumb,  is  the  Snow  Bunting,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  called  in 
Scotland  the  snow  Jlake,  These  birds  appear  there  in 
large  flocks,  at  the  commoncement  of  frost,  and  are 
feared  by  many  as  the  harbingers  of  hard  weather;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  the  chaffinch,  black  above,  with  a 
white  rump,'  crown,  and  forehead.  They  nestle  in  holes 
in  rocks,  and  produce  five  white  eggs,  with  dusky  spots. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  northern  latitudes,  as  high  as 
navigators  have  penetrated;  nor  is  it  at  all  apparent  by 
what  means  they  find  food  In  these  inhospitalile  regions. 
The  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  whiter,  as  it  appears,  becomes  their  phimage ; 
this  tendency,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice,  among  the  mammalia,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
class,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tlivre  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species.  It  breeds  in  Greenland,  visits 
this  country  in  harvest,  and  retires  in  spring.  As  the 
winter  advances,  it  approaches  the  corn-yards,  and  feeds 
with  the  sparrows  and  fbches.  In  Zetland  it  is  called 
oat-fowl,  from  the  preference  which  it  gives  to  that  kind 
of  grain. 
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Uieir  contents  at  the  little  animal's  command. 
The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  therefore,  are  as 
respectable  for  their  Toices  as  they  might  be 
deemed  inconsiderable  for  their  size.^ 


1  The  Blaek-eap  is  somewhat  abore  firo  inches  in 
length.  It  visits  us  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
riUres  in  September;  it  frequents  gardens,  and  builds 
its  nest  near  the  ground.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of 
a  pile  reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  daricer 
eolour.  During  the  time  of  incubation  the  male  attends 
tbe  female,  and  sits  by  turns;  he  likewise  procures  her 
ibod,  such  as  flies,  worms,  and  insects.  The  black-cap 
fings  sweetly,  and  so  like  the  nightingale,  that  In  Nor- 
folk it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale.  Black-caps  feed 
chiefly  oo  files  and  insects,  and  not  unfrequently  eo  ivy 
ud  other  berrioa. 

The  fTrtn  is  found  throughout  Europe.    Its  nest  is 


curiously  coostructed,  being  composed  chiefly  of  moss, 
kod  lined  with  feathers ;  and  in  shape  almost  oval,  with 
mly  one  small  entrance.  This  is  generally  found  in 
nme  comer  of  an  out-house,  stack  of  wood,  or  hole  in  a 
wan,  near  our  habitations ;  but  when  the  wren  builds  in 
the  woods,  it  is  often  in  a  bush  near  the  ground,  on  the 
lUimp  of  a  tree,  or  even  with  the  ground.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs. 

The  GoUen- Crested  Wrtn  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
bird  found  in  this  kingdom,  not  weighing  more  than 
three  drachms.  It  has  an  exceedingly  beiautiful  small 
row  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  oif  a  gold  or  orange 
colour,  which  it  has  a  power  of  drawing  together,  in  such 
a  manner  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  little  crest,  by  laying 
the  feathers  all  flat  upon  the  head  ;  and  likewise  to  raise 
them  at  pleasure.  This  is  a  beautiful,  but  rather  rare 
bird  ;  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  woods  near  Oxford,  also 
in  Warwickshire,  and  several  places  in  Wales  :  it  has 
sometimes  been  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  female  lays  six  or  seven  very  small  eggs,  not  larger 
than  peas,  and  feeds  upon  small  insects. 

The  XPti/btcr.^fm.»This  bird  is  litUe  bigger  than  the 
common  wren.  It  is  migratory,  visiting  us  annually  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  taking  its  departure  towards  the 
end  of  September.  The  female  constructs  her  nest  in 
holes  at  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hollows  of  dry  banks,  and 
other  similar  places.  This  is  round,  and  not  unlike 
tittt  of  the  wren.  The  eggs  are  dusky  white,  and  marked 
with  reddish  spots,  and  are  five  in  number. 

The  ^oo<f-^rn»  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  willow 
wren,  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  more  vivid  plumage,  and  by  frequent- 
ing natural  woods  and  plantations.  Among  other  birds 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  fFhiU- 
*^ro<Uy  the  Redtaii,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Petty, 
d^ps. 

Warblers.— The  Pensile  fTarbler  is  nearly  five 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  dusky ;  the  head  grayish  black ; 
uvi  the  baick  deep  gray.  The  sagacity  displayed  by  this 
bird,  in  building  and  placing  its  nest,  is  truly  remark- 
able. She  does  not  fix  it  at  the  forking  of  the  branches, 
as  is  usual  with  most  other  birds,  but  suspends  it  to 
binders  hanging  from  the  netting  which  she  forms  from 


All  these  aoft^billed  birds,  thus  prized  for 
their  singing,  are  rendered  domestic,  and 
brought  up  with  assiduity  by  such  as  are  fond 
of  their  voices  in  a  cage.     The  same  method 


tree  to  tree,  especially  those  which  fall  from  branches  tliat 
hang  over  rivers  and  deep  ravines.  The  nest  consists  of 
dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  and  exceedingly  small 
roots,  interwoven  with  the  greatest  art  ;  it  is  fastened  on, 
or  rather  is  worked  into,  the  pendant  strings.  It  is,  in 
fiact,  a  small  bed  rolled  into  a  ball,  so  thick  and  com- 
pacted as  to  exclude  tlie  rain  ;  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind 
without  receiving  any  harm.  But  the  elements  are  not 
the  only  enemies  against  which  this  bird  has  to  struggle ; 
with  wonderful  sagacity  it  provides  for  the  protection  of 
its  nest  from  other  accidents.  The  opening  is  neither 
made  on  the  top  nor  side  of  the  nest,  but  at  the  bottom: 
nor  is  the  entrance  direct.  After  the  bird  has  made  its 
way  into  the  vestibule,  it  must  pass  over  a  kind  of  par. 
titlon,  and  through  another  aperture,  before  it  descends 
to  the  abode  of  its  family.  This  lodgment  is  round  and 
soft,  being  lined  with  a  species  of  lichen,  whkh  grows  on 
the  trees,  or  with  the  silky  de%m  of  plants.  The  birds 
of  this  species  have  a  veiy  delicate  song,  which  is  con. 
tinued  throughout  the  year.  They  are  natives  of  St 
Domingo,  and  some  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
where  they  feed  chiefly  upon  insects  and  fruit. 

Tbs  ussbr  Rbspolr  {Sylvicola  Peteekia),  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  Warblers,  inhabits  Fennsylnuiia,  makes  its 
appearance  in  March,  and  retires  in  autumn.  It  frequents 
bushy  places,  and  is  a  solitary  bird,  it  has  the  red-cap  only 
in  summer.    PI.  LIX.  fig.  1. 

CHATS.~The  Choi  genus  ( which  embraces  the  Wheai 
Ear^  the  SUme  Chat,  and  the  fFkin  Chat)  are  all  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  frequent  moors  and  other  open  wastes. 
They  live  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  and  are  wild  in  disposition. 
They  run  with  much  celerity,  and  their  food  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  which  they  take  ciiiefly  upon  the 
ground. 

The  fFinUr  Famvette  is  somewhat  more  than  five 
inches.  It  is  frequently  seen  in  hedges,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  called  the  hedge  sparrow,  but 
it  has  no  other  relation  to  the  sparrow  than  in  the  dingi- 
ness  of  its  colours  ;  in  every  other  respect  it  diflers  eiH 
tirelj.  It  remains  with  us  the  whole  year,  and  builds 
its  nest  near  the  ground  ;  it  is  composed  of  moss  and 
wool,  and  lined  with  hair.  The  female  genei-ally  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  uniform  pale  blue,  without  any 
spots  ;  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  During  the  time  of  sitting,  if  a  cat  or  other  vor- 
acious animal  come  near  the  nest,  the  mother  endea- 
vours to  divert  it  from  the  spot  by  a  stratagem  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  partridge  misleads  the  dog  :  she 
springs  up,  and  flutters  from  spot  to  spot,  by  which  means 
allures  her  enemy  to  a  safe  distance.  In  France  the 
hedge  sparrow  is  rarely  seen  but  in  winter  ;  it  arrives 
generally  in  October,  and  departs  in  the  spring  for  more 
northeni  regions  where  it  breeds.  It  is  supposed  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  winter  in  Sweden,  and  that  it  assumes  the 
white  plumage  common  in  these  severe  climates  in  that 
season.  Its  song  is  little  varied,  but  pleasant,  especially 
in  a  season  when  all  other  warblers  are  silent :  its  usual 
strain  is  a  sort  of  quivering,  frequently  repeated  some- 
thing  like  the  following  tit4U  tititit  ;  from  which,  in 
some  places,  it  is  called  tbe  titling. 

fTagtaiU  and  Pipits.^ AW  these  birds  frequent  mea- 
dows,  and  humid  and  marshy  places,  delighting  in  the 
borders  of  rivulets  and  rivers.  Most  of  them  have  an 
undulating  flight.  They  all  run  rather  than  walk ;  sel- 
dom perch,  sing,  or  cry,  during  tbe  flight ;  and  construct 
their  nest  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  wliite  wagtail  is, 
however,  sometimes  found  in  a  pile  of  wood,  alongside  ot 
the  banks,  or  in  the  hole  of  some  wall  whose  base  is  washed 
by  waters.  Insects  and  small  worms  are  their  only  ali- 
ir 
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of  treatment  serves  for  all,  as  their  food  and 
their  habits  are  nearly  the  same.  The  man- 
ner of  taking  and  treating  them,  particularly 
the  nightingale,  is  this :  A  nightingale's  nest 
may  be  found  by  observing  the  place  where 
the  male  sings,  and  then  by -sticking  two  or 
three  meal-worms  (a  kind  of  maggot  found 
in  flour)  on  some  neighbouring  ihorn,  which 
when  he  sees  he  will  infallibly  bear  away  to 
bis  young.  By  listening,  he  then  may  be 
heard  with  the  female  chirping  to  the  young 
ones  while  they  are  feeding.  When  the  nest 
is  found,  if  the  young  ones  are  not  fledged 
enough  to  be  taken,  they  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands,  for  then  the  old  ones  mil  per. 
ceive  it,  and  entice  them  away.  They  should 
not  be  taken  till  they  are  almost  as  full  fea- 
thers as  the  old  ones  ;  and,  though  they  refuse 
their  meat,  yet,  by  opening  their  bills,  you 
may  give  them  two  or  three  small  bits  at  a 
time,  which  will  make  them  soon  grow  tame^ 


nient.  These  insectlvon,  as  useful  as  the  fly-catchers  and 
swallowrs,  sometimes  in  the  flight,  but  more  frequently 
on  the  ground,  amidst  the  herbage,  seize  upon  the  fliei 
and  gnats  which  have  escaped  the  murderous  bills  of 
their  other  pursuers  In  the  air.  All  the  insect  population  of 
ponds  and  marshes  constitute  the  nutriment  of  these 
volatiles.  Their  slight  forms,  little  head,  delicate  feet,  and 
long  taita^perpetiutlly  balanced,  cause  them  to  be  at  once 
distinguishable  from  all  other  birds  with  slender  bills. 

The  wagtails  are  not  distrustful,  and  are  less  fearful 
of  man  than  of  the  birds  of  prey*  They  are  not  even 
much  frightened  by  fire-arms,  for,  on  being  aimed  at, 
they  do  not  fly  far,  and  frequently  return  and  place  them- 
selves within  a  short  distance  of  the  fowler.  They  give 
Into  all  kinds  of  snares  which  are  laid  for  them,  quite 
easily  ;  but  if  taken  when  adult,  they  cannot  be  preserv- 
ed in  cages,  but  will  die  In  ibur-and-twenty  hours.  For 
this  purpose,  they  must  be  taken  from  the  nest,  and 
reared  like  the  nightingales.  Of  the  species  which  fre- 
quent  BriUin  are  the  Pied  Wagtail,  the  Gray  or  Water 
WagUil,  and  the  Yellow  Wagtail. 

The  PipiU,  or  Field  Laris,  have  much  analogy  with 
those  of  the  larks  proper,  though  they  dlfler  in  certain 
details  of  conformation.  Like  the  larks,  they  sing  in 
flying*  snd  elevate  themselves  to  a  certain  height  in  the 
air.  They  seek  their  nutriment,  nestle,  and  sleep  on  the 
ground.  Some  frequent  cultivated  fields  and  meadows; 
others  delight,  during  the  summer  season,  in  the  borders 
of  woodi,  in  glades,  In  furze,  and  brushwood,  thinly  scat- 
tered ;  many  prefer  mountains,  steep  shores,  rocks,  and 
maritime  pastures.  Some  few,  in  fine,  inhabit,  during 
summer,  the  little  bills  in  sandy  and  stony  situations, 
and  during  the  after  season,  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  seek  their  ibod  upon  the  strand.  A  very  small  num* 
cer  have  the  power  of  perching  constantly  upon  trees. 
There  is  a  considerable  trouble  In  distinguishing  them 
specifically.  Of  tliose  common  to  Britain  are  the  Jioci 
or  Shore  Pipit,  the  Meadow  PipU,  or  Tit,  and  the  Tree 
PipH. 

Bottle  Tit  or  Lomsf  Tailed  Titmouee. — This  elegant 
little  animal  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  bill  is  very  short*  the  head  round  and  covered 
with  rough  erect  feathers  ;  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  whence 
its  specific  name.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  black 
feathers,  in  the  tail  edged  with  white.  It  is  most  com- 
monly inmd  in  low  moist  situations  that  are  covered 
with  underwood  and  interspersed  with  lofty  oaks  or  elms, 
its  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  ferked  branch  of  a  large 


when  they  will  feed  themselves.  They  should 
be  put,  nest  and  all,  into  a  little  basket,  which  ' 
should  be  covered  up  warm  ;  and  they  should 
be  fed  every  two  hours.  Their  food  should 
be  sheep's  hearts,  or  other  raw  flesh-meat, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  all  the  strings,  skins, 
and  fat,  taken  away.  But  it  should  alway? 
be  mixed  with  hard  hen  s  eggs,  upon  which 
they  will  feed  and  thrive  abundantly. 

They  should  then  be  put  in  cages  like  th^ 
nightingale's  back  cage,  with  a  little  straw  or 
dry  moss  at  the  bottom ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  large,  thev  should  have  ant's  mould. 
They  should  be  kept  very  clean,  as  indeed 
should  ail  singing-birds  whatsoever ;  for  other, 
wise  they  will  havethe  cramp,  and  perhaps  the 
claws  will  drop  off.  In  autumn  they  will 
sometimes  abstain  from  their  food  for  a  fort, 
night,  unless  two  or  three  meal-worms  Ik 
given  them  twice  or  thrice  a-week ,  or  two  or 
three  spiders  in  a  day  ;  they  must  likewise 

tree  overhanging  the  water,  and  it  lays  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  white  eggs,  spotted  with  rust  colour  at  the 
larger  end,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other 
British  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden^rested 
wren. 

This  bird,  says  Graves,  <*  Is  almost  incessantly  in  mo- 
tion, running  up  and  down  the  branches  of  trees  in  search 
of  food,  which  consists  of  the  smaller  species  of  insects, 
also  the  larvss  and  eggs  of  those  that  deposit  them  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  In  the  winter  they  associate  in 
small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  sometimes 
more,  and  are  kept  together  by  their  continual  chirping. 
Like  the  nest,  their  colours  assimilate  so  nearly  with  the 
white  moss,  abundant  on  trees  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
that,  were  It  not  for  their  note.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  them.  Owing  to  the  length  of  its  tail,  its  flight  is 
undulating  and  irregular,  but  most  usually  very  quick, 
seeming  to  pass  through  the  air  like  an  arrow."  Jesse 
remarks  that  the  bill  becomes  harder  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer,  as  it  is  then  more  wom  in  the  act  of 
obtaining  food  from  the  frozen  ground  and  hard  wood. 
The  sight  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  acute.  It  flits  with 
the  greatest  quickness  among  the  branches  of  tnes,  and 
its  food  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  small  insects  only 
to  be  disoemed  with  a  microscope. 

Its  nest  Is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  curiously  con- 
structed of  all  these  of  our  BriUsh  birds.  It  is  much  in 
the  form  of  a  bottle  (whence  the  provincial  name  of  the 
bird  has  been  derived),  with  an  opening  at  t|ie  side  near 
the  top.  The  outer  portion  is  composed  of  white  and 
gray  tree  lichens,  in  minute  pieces,  intermixed  with  the 
egg-nests  of  spiders,  which  are  composed  of  a  kind  of 
gossamer  or  down-like  envelope,  of  a  small  size,  but 
somewhat  resembling  the  cocoon  of  a  silk-worm,  and  are 
found  attache.d  to  the  branches  of  trees,  &c,  enclosing 
the  eggs  of  the  Insect.  A  very  interesting  description 
is  given  of  them  in  the  volume  on  Insect  Traosforma- 
tion  in  the  **  Libraiy  of  Entertaining  Knowledge."  With 
these  gossamer  envelopes  It  joins  and  binds  the  diflerent 
leaves  and  mosses  forming  the  exterior  of  the  nest ;  and 
when  the  filamenta  become  loosened  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  with  q»iders- 
webs,  an  opinion  entertained  by  the  early  naturalists. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  formed  of  green 
mosses  nicely  felted  together  with  fine  wool,  lined  with 
a  number  of  soft  feathers,  the  upper  part  being  composed 
of  strong  broad  moss,  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  wet. 
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hare  a  little  aaffron  in  their  water.  Fig« 
chopped  small  among  their  meat  will  help 
them  to  recover  their  flesh.  When  their  legs 
are  cramped,  they  should  be  anointed  with 
fresh  butter,  or  capon's  fat,  three  or  four  days 
together.  If  they  grow  melancholy,  put  white 
sugar-candy  into  their  water,  and  feed  them 
with  sheep's  hearts,  giving  them  three  or  four 
meal-worms  in  a  day,  and  a  few  ants  with 
iheir  eggs. 

With  regard  to  adult  birds,  those  that  are 
taUu  before  the  twenty-third   of   April  are 
counted  the  best,  because  after  that  they  begin 
to  pair.     They  usually  haunt  woods,  coppices, 
and  quickset  hedges,  where  they  may  be  taken 
in  trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.     They 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  spot  where  the 
bird  sings  as  possible ;  and  before  you  fix  the 
trap,  turn  up  the  earth  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
cage,  because  they  will  there  look  for  food. 
They  are  also  taken  with  lime  twigs,  placing 
them  upon  the  hedge  where  they  usually  sing ; 
and  there  should  be  meal-worms  stuck  at  pro- 
per  places  to  draw  them  into  the  snare.    After 
they  are  taken,  their  wings  should  be  gently 
tied  with  thread,  to  prevent  their  beating  them- 
selves  against  the  cage.     This  should  be  first 
hung  in  a  private  place,  that  the  bird  may 
not  be  disturbed ;  and  it  should  be  fed  every 
two  hours,  at  farthest,  with  sheep's  hearts  and 
eggs  minced  very  fine,  mixing  it  with  meal- 
worms.    However,  the   first   food   must   be 
worms,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  flies.    You  must, 
to  feed  the  bird,  Uke  it  in  your  hand,  and 
open  the.  bill  with  a  stick  made  thick  at  one 
end,  giving  it  the  insects,  or  four  or  five  bits 
of  food  as  big  as  peas,  to  entice  it  to  eat     Its 
common  food  should  be  mixed  with  anU,  so 
that  when  the  bird  goes  to  pick  up  the  ants, 
it  may  pick  up  some  of  that  also.    The  night- 
ingale, when  caged,  begins  to  sing  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  and  continues  its  song 
till  June. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  CANABY-BIRD,  AND  OTHEB  HARD- 
BILLED  8ING1NO  BIRDS.^ 

Thb  Canary  bird  is  now  become  so  common, 
and  has-continued  so  long  in  a  domestic  state, 
that  its  native  habits,  as  well  as  iU  native  coun- 
try, seem  almost  forgotten.  Though  by  the 
name  it  appears  that  these  birds  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Canary  islands,  yet  we  have  it 
originally  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred 
up  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  into  diff^srent 
parts  of  Europe.     At  what  period  they  were 


brought  into  Europe  is  not  well  known  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  about  a  century  ago  they 
were  sold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept  only 
for  the  amusement  of  the  great  They,  have 
since  been  multiplied  hi  great  abundance: 
and  their  price  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
their  plenty. 


perfect  in   symmetry,  and  its  hue  "beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," through  all  the  varietiee  of  yellow,  white,  black- 


»  The  Canary  is  t  delightful  caae-bird,  and  is,  unques- 
tioDaUy,  <me  of  the  sweetest  of  singers.     Its  form  is 


ish,  and  chestnut.  The  primitive  race,  as  it  came  from 
the  Canary  isles,  is  supposed  to  haye  had  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  a  linnet  brown,  and  the  ""^er  part  of  a 
yellowish  green.  ^»^*»  darit-brown  eyes.  The  litUe 
foreigner  taltes  kindly  to  mates  of  another  raw,  and  henee 
the  virious  species  now  in  existence.  Witli  the  gdd- 
fmch.  the  linnet,  and  the  greeu-bird,  in  Particular,  the 
canary  readily  enters  into  the  ties  of  ^^^)-  The 
nest^hich  the  canary  builds  is  remarkable  for  ite  neat, 
ness:  and  when  different  materials  are  supphed  to  it  for 
this  end,  it  evinces  great  discrimination  in  wlectrng  thb 
best.  The  eggs  are  of  a  sea-green  ~le«^  »Pp"^f  •^^^^ 
end  more  or  less  with  maroon  or  violet.  What  the  prow 
per  food  for  the  canary  is,  has  been  the  "^^ject  of  much 
dispute.  Dr  Bechstein,  in  his  work  oil  ci^e-birds,  has 
some  excellent  observations  upon  the  head.  Summer 
rapeseed  he  has  found  to  answer  best,  mixing  with  it 
now  and  then,  for  the  sake  d  variety  a  "ttle  hempseed 
or  canary.  Green  food,  such  as  chlckweed  is  given  io 
spr^nd  fresh  water  daily,  both  for  driukmg  and  bath- 
ing.  All  complicated  mixtures  of  food  are  noxious, 
though  too  often  used.     Canaries  not  on  y  have  fine 

notes  of  their  own,  but  are  P*^"^.?^'^^  kI.T  wtli 
ies  and  repeat  musical  sounds  which  they  hear,  with 
:Si'rd"S«..  Among  theno«lU«..xhibiti„gUU. 
Kuon  (1839)  in  London  Is  a  cui«ry,  wh"*  »  »"  «• 

of  training  tl.m  to  tb«  imiution  of  inrt™™""'  "  ^ 
whistling  of  tunes,  is  thus  described  by  BechsUln  :_ 
"  No  soiier  have  the  young  canaries  reached  the  tttew 
teenth  or  fourteenth  day,  than  they  begin  to  wirtto' 
ud  as  these  pretty  birds  are  so  docile  as  to  neglect  en. 
tirely  their  nituna  song,  and  imitate  the  harmony  of  our 
instfumento,  it  is  nece«ary  immedisjely  to^P«"'«  ™" 
his  companions,  and  from  every  other  b<rd,  the  young 
one  whidi  is  to  be  instructed,  by  putting  bim  as.de  iu  a 
cage  which  is  at  first  covered  with  »!"•<=•  "f  "'7',  "^ 
atUrwards  with  a  d.rl«r  cover.  The  ?<■•  "^.d.  »  Jo 
be  taught  should  be  performed  6to  or  e«  times  anday, 
especiSly  in  the  evening  and  morning,  either  by  wh.sU- 
*„7or  on  a  flageolet  or  bW-organ  ;  he  will  acquire  it 
Zr^or  less  «Liily  In  from  two  to  six  monthj.  «!Cor4. 
l„g  to  his  abilities  and  memonr;  if  b.s  "I*™'''? '"?» 
tbS  other  birds  is  delayed  beyond  the  fourtoenth  day,  h. 
will  retain  some  part  of  his  father's  song,  which  h.  w.U 
JwaJJ  IntormlnSl.  with  his  acquired  air.  «.d  elo- 
quently never  perform  It  perfectly. 
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In  its  native  islands,  a  region  equally  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes  and  the  bar- 
mony  of  its  groves,  the  canary  bird  is  of  a 
dusky  grsLj  colour,  and  so  different  from  those 

The  Bullfinch  is  another  of  our  finest  cage-birds.  His 
beautiful  velvet  black  head  and  chin,  his  deep  \emiilllon 


neclc  and  breast,  and  his  daric  gray  baclc  and  shoulders, 
conjoined  with  the  strength  of  his  make,  and  fiill  rounded 
appearance,  render  the  bullfinch  a  favourite  with  all  bird- 
fanciers.  It  is  besides  a  bird  of  a  peculiarly  strong  affeo- 
tion,  and  can  hardly  endure  life  when  absent  from  its 
mate.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  breed  well  in  ccoflue- 
ment.  In  the  wild  state,  the  female,  twice  a-year,  lays 
from  three  to  six  eggs,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  spotted 
with  violet  and  brown  at  the  large  end.  In  feeding  bull- 
finches, it  has  been  found  that  they  thrive  particularly 
well  when  the  rapeseed  is  given  to  them  soaked  in  water. 
This  bird,  which  can  be  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  singing,  is  fortunately  one  of  the  most  easy  to 
be  procured.  A  decoy,  or  any  of  the  common  modes  of 
snaring,  effects  his  capture  at  once,  when  his  haunt  is 
discovered.  Regarding  his  vocal  powers,  Bechstein 
remarks:—"  Although  the  song  of  the  male  and  female 
bullfinch,  in  their  wild  state,  is  very  harsh  and  disagree- 
able, yet,  if  well  taught  while  young,  as  they  are  in 
Hesse  and  Fulda,  where  there  are  schools  of  these  little 
musicians,  for  all  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  they 
learn  to  whistle  all  kinds  of  airs  and  melodies  wiih  so 
soft  and  flute-like  tone,  that  they  are  great  favourites 
with  amateurs,  and  particularly  with  the  ladies.  There 
are  some  of  these  little  birds  which  can  wliistle  distinctly 
three  diflerent  airs,  without  spoiling  or  confusing  them  in 
the  least.  Added  to  this  attraction,  the  bullfinch  becomes 
exceedingly  tame,  aings  whenever  it  is  told  to  do  so^  and 
ia  susceptible  of  a  most  tender  and  lasting  attachment, 
which  it  shows  by  its  endearing  actions ;  it  balances  its 
body,  moves  its  tail  from  right  to  left,  and  spreads  it 
like  a  fan.  It  will  even  repeat  words,  with  an  accent 
and  tone  which  indicates  sensibility,  if  one  could  believe 
that  it  understood  them  ;  but  its  memory  must  not  be 
overloaded.  A  single  air,  with  a  prelude  or  a  short 
flourish  to  begin  with,  is  as  much  as  the  bird  can  learn 
and  remember,  and  this  it  will  execute  to  the  greatest 
peifection.  These  little  prodigies  would  be  more  inter- 
esting and  agreeable,  if  thoir  Hessian  instructors  possessed 
a  little  musical  taste,  but  these  are .  generally  trades- 
people, employed  about  the  house  with  their  different 
occupations  and  trades ;  and  hymns,  airs,  mionets  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  public-house  songs,  in  general 
compose  the  whole  of  their  music.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  litUe  bird*B  fault.  The  bullfinch  can  also  imi- 
tate the  songs  of  other  birds:  but  in  general  it  is  not 
permitted  to  do  so,  that  it  may  only  learn  to  repeat  the 
airs  which  are  taught  it.  Diflerent  degrees  of  capacity 
are  shown  here,  as  well  as  in  other  animals.  One  young 
bullfiuch  learns  with  ease  and  quickness,  another  with 
difficulty  and  slowly;  the  former  will  repeat,  without 
hesitation,  several  parts  of  a  song  ;  the  latter  will  be 
hardly  able  to  whistle  one,  after  nine  months  uninter. 


usually  seen  in  Europe,  that  some  have  even 
doubted  whether  it  be  of  the  same  species. 
With  us,  they  have  that  variety  of  colouring 
usual  in  all  domestic  fowls  ;  some  white,  some 


rupted  teaching.  But  it  has  been  remarked  that  those 
birds  which  learn  with  most  difficulty,  remember  th^ 
songs  which  have  once  been  well  learnt,  better  and  longer, 
and  rarely  forget  them,  even  when  moulting.  Tame  bull- 
finches have  been  known  (says  Buflbn)  to  escape  from  the 
aviary,  and  live  at  liberty  in  the  woods  for  a  whole  year, 
and  then  to  recoliect  the  voice  of  the  person  who  had 
reared  them,  return  to  her,  never  more  to  leave  her. 
Others  have  been  known,  which,  when  forced  to  leave 
their  first  master,  have  died  of  grief.  These  birds  remem- 
ber very  well,  and  often  too  well,  any  one  who  has  injured 
them.  One  of  them  having  been  tlurown  down,  with  its 
cage,  by  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  people,  did  not  seem 
at  first  much  disturbed  by  it,  but  afterwards  it  would  fall 
into  convulsions  as  soon  as  it  saw  any  shabbily  dressed 
person,  and  it  died  in  one  of  these  fits  eight  months  after 
the  first  accident.  A  bullfinch,  belonging  to  a  lady 
being  subject  to  very  frightful  dreams,  which  made  it  fall 
from  its  perch,  and  beat  itself  in  the  cage,  no  sooner  heard 
the  aflectionate  voice  of  its  mistress,  than  notwithstand. 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  became  immediately 
tranquil,  and  re-ascended  its  perch,  to  sleep  again.  It 
was  very  fond  of  chickweed,  and  as  soon  as  it  perceived 
one  bringing  it  to  him,  however  much  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  its  finding  it  easily,  it  would  show  its  joy  by  its 
actions  and  cries." 

The  Ch(nfin(A  is  one  of  the  sprightliest  warblers  of 
spring.     It  is  black  in  the  forehead,  grayisb-Uue  on  the 


top  of  the  head  and  nape,  of  the  necJc  ;  the  back  is  of  a 
limiet-green,  and  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  ol 
reddish  chestnut  brown ;  the  quill  feathers  are  black, 
edged  with  white  oo  the  outer  side,  while  the  tail  is 
almost  pure  black.  Such  is  the  chafiinch  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  male  bird ;  for  the  male  being  always  preferred 
for  singing  qualities,  it  is  that  sex  which  we  have  preferred 
throughout  to  describe.  The  nest  of  the  chafiSnch  is  a 
model  of  ingenuity.  The  female  deposits  in  it,  twice  a- 
year,  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  bluish-gray,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  brown.  Young  chaffinches  are  ex- 
ceedingly quick  in  the  ear;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  train 
them  to  artificial  song,  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
nest  as  soon  as  the  tail-feathers  begin  to  appear.  As  to 
their  food,  they  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  birds  already  noticed,  with  the. addition  of  insects 
to  their  diet,  in  accordance  with  their  diet  in  the  wild 
state.  Rapeseed  soaked  in  water,  and  the  crumbs  of 
white  bread,  will  be  the  proper  food  for  young  birds 
taken  early  from  the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  training. 
In  Germany,  the  song  of. the  chafibich  is  admired  almost 
to  idolatry,  and,  in  truth,  its  clear  and  trilling  tones  ap- 
proach much  more  closely  to  articulate  sounds  than  the 
notes  of  any  other  bird.  The  Germans  have  distin- 
guished the  most  admired  variations  of  the  chaffinch's 
strains  hy  diflerent  names,  expressive  of  a  fanciful  meaa- 
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mottled,  some  beautifully  shaded  with  green ; 
but  they  are  more  esteemed  for  their  note  than 
their  beaaty,  having  a  high  piercing  pipe,  as 
indeed  all  those  of  the  finch  tribe  have,  con- 
ing attached  to  the  sounds.  Dr  Bechstein  mentions  tlie 
Wine  song,  the  Bridegroom's  song,  the  Rider's  song, 
and  seTeral  others,  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  result  of  the  art  employed  in  the  education,  of 
the  bird,  being  perfect  as  pieces  of  music.  That  the 
chaffinch  should  be  able  to  execute  such  things,  how. 
ever,  indicates  the  possession  of  very  superior  capabili. 
ties.  **  Indeed,"  says  Dr  Bechstein,  *<  the  chaffinch  has 
so  great  a  facility  in  learning,  that  it  not  only  imitates 
perfectly  the  song  of  another  chaffinch  near  which  it  has 
been  placed  from  youth,  but  being  hung  near  a  nightin. 
gale  or  canary,  it  learns  several  parts  of  their  songs,  and 
would  no  doubt  give  them  completely,  if  its  larynx  were 
so  formed  that  it  could  render  notes  so  long  and  sus- 
tained  ;  in  iine^  a  great  difTereuce  in  memory  is  observed 
in  these  birds,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of  the  singing  spe- 
cies. Some  require  six  months  to  learn  an  air  that 
ethers  catch  on  first  hearing,  and  can  repeat  almost  im- 
mediately ;  these  can  scarcely  retain  one  of  the  songs 
given  above;  those  can  imitate  three,  four,  and,  should 
you  wish  it,  five  diflerent  ones.  There  are  also  some 
that  cannot  give  one  song  without  a  fault,  and  we  find 
others  that  will  add  to  it,  perfect  it  and  embeUish  it. 
One  thing  peculiar  to  chaffinches,  is  the  necessity  of 
teaching  them  their  song  every  year,  and  this  in  the 
manner  proper  for  them,  during  the  four  or  five  weeks 
this  exercise  lasts.  They  first  utter  a  murmur,  or  weak 
warbling,  to  which  they  add,  at  first  in  an  under  voice, 
one  or  two,  and  afterwards  several  syllables  of  their  song ; 
they  are  then  said  to  record.  A  chaffinch  that  takes 
only  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  repeat  tliis  lesson  for  fully 
bringing  out  its  voice,  is  reckoned  among  tlie  geniuses 
of  its  species,  it  is  known  that  other  birds  whose 
power  of  singing  is  confined  to  a  particular  season,  also 
warble  feebly,  and  mingle  with  their  warbling  some 
foreign  notos,  especially  harsh  and  confused  sounds  ;  but 
none  produce  sounds  so  peculiar,  and  that  have  so  little 
relation  to  t)ieir  own  song.  If  we  pay  a  little  attention, 
however,  we  shall  find  that  this  exercise  is  intended  less 
to  awaken  the  memory  than  to  render  the  throat,  stif. 
fened  by  a  tolerable  long  state  of  'inaction,  more  pliant, 
and  to  bring  back  its  natural  flexibility." 
The  GoUlfinch  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  most 
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beautiful  of  our  native  birds.  The  seed  of  the  thistle  is 
its  &vourite  food,  hence  its  French  name  (Chardonneret) 
is  derived.  It  is  also  someUmes  called,  in  our  language, 
the  ThUiU^Jnch,  The  fowlers,  accordingly,  who  lay 
various  snares  for  these  birds,  make  use  of  thistle-seed 
as  their  bait.  Though  the  goldfinches  do  not  construct 
their  nests  until  the  middle  of  spring,  they  have  yet 
three  broods,  the  last  of  which  takes  place  in  August. 
The  young  cannot  suffice  for  themselves  for  some  time, 
even  after  quitting  the  nest ;  at^cordingly  there  is  much 
patience  requisite  to  rear  them  artificially.  The  best 
are  said  to  be  those  which  are  born  in  thorny  bushes  and 


tinuing  for  some  time  in  one  breath  without 
intermission,  then  raising  it  higher  and  higher 
by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  canary  bird, 

belong  to  the  last  brood.  They  are,  it  is  said,  more 
gay,  and  sing  better  than  the  others.  The  goldfinch  is 
very  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  and  even  becomob 
quite  familiar.  Prom  its  activity  and  docility  it  may 
be  taught  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision  in  its  move- 
ments; it  vnll  counterfeit  death,  and  perform  a  great 
variety  of  other  movements  vrith  the  greatest  dexterity ; 
it  can  be  taught  to  fire  a  cracker,  and  draw  up  small 
cups,  containing  its  food  and  drink.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Sieur  Roman  exhibited  in  this  country  the  wonder- 
ful performances  of  his  birds.  These  were  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  canary  birds.  One  appeared  dead,  and  was 
held  up  by  the  tail,  or  claw,  without  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  life.  A  second  stood  on  ite  head,  with  ite  claws  in 
the  air.  A  third  imitated  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going  to 
market,  with  pails  on  her  shouiders.  A  fourth  mimicked 
a  Venetian  girl,  looking  out  at  a^ndow.  A  filth  ap- 
peared  as  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  centineL 
The  sixth  was  a  cannonier,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a 
firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a  firelock  in  its  claw,  and 
discharged  a  small  cannon.  The  same  bird  also  acted 
as  if  it  had  been  wounded ;  it  was  wheeled  in  a  little 
barrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  were)  to  the  hospital,  after 
which  it  flew  away,  before  the  company.  The  seventh 
turned  a  kind  of  wiud  mill ;  and  the  last  bird  stood  in 
the  midst  of  some  fire-works,  which  were  discharged  all 
around  it,  and  this  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
fear.  The  goldfinch,  naturally  active  and  laborious,  is 
fond  of  occupation  in  its  prison,  and  if  it  has  not  some 
poppy-heads,  hemp-stalks,  and  those  of  lettuce,  to  peck, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  action,  it  will  remove 
every  thing  that  it  finds.  A  single  goldfinch,  in  an 
aviary  where  canaries  are  hatohing,  if  he  be  without  a 
female,  is  sufficient  to  make  all  the  broods  fail  ;  he  will 
fight  with  the  males,  disturb  the  females,  destroy  the  nests, 
arid  break  the  eggs.  These  birds,  however,  though  so 
lively  and  petulant,  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  ex- 
cepting a  few  quarrels  about  the  perch  and  their  food ;  all 
of  them  try  to  get  possession  of  the  highest  perch  in  the 
aviary,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tains it  will  not  suffer  the  others  to  approach.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  place  all  the  perches  at  a  similar  height,  to  isolate 
each  from  the  other,  and  make  every  one  only  of  length 
sufficient  for  a  single  bird.  The  mules  from  the  goldfinch 
and  canary  are  more  robust  than  the  latter,  and  live  longer. 
Then*  song  is  also  more  brilliant ;  but  BufTon  says,  that 
they  imitate  airs  with  difficulty.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
pretend  that  they  can  very  easily  be  taught  by  the  bird- 
organ  and  flageolet.  These  mules  resemble  the  male  in 
the  form  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  colours  of  the  head  and 
wings,  and  the  female  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some 
beautiful  varieties  result  from  this  alliance.  In  autumn 
the  goldfinches  assemble  together,  live,  during  winter, 
in  numerous  flocks,  and  frequent  those  places  where 
thistles  and  wild  endive  grow.  During  the  severe  cold, 
they  shelter  themselves  in  thick  bushes;  but  they  sel- 
dom recede  far  from  the  place  where  their  food  is  lound. 
Sometimes  they  mingle  with  other  granivorous  birds. 
Hempseed  is  the  grain  given  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  cage  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  mingle  millet  and 
rape-seed  with  it,  and  to  vary  their  aliment ;  thus  the 
maladies  might  be  avoided  which  attack  them  in  cap- 
tivity. The  species  of  the  goldfinch  is  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  nearly,  and  through 
some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Few  species  present 
more  varieties  than  this;  besides  those  which  proceed 
from  forced  alliances,  there  are  others  attributable  to 
aliment,  to  age,  and  to  domestication.  There  is  one 
which  is  white  where  the  others  are  red,  namely,  on  the. 
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next  to  the  nightingale,  the  most  celebrated 
longster ;  and  as  it  is  more  easily  reared  than 
any  of  the  soft^billed  birds,  and  continues  its 
song  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  most 

forehead  and  eyebrows,  which  colour  also  prevails  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  instead  of  blaclu  On  some  the  red  is 
shaded  with  yellow,  and  the  black  appears  through  these 
colours.  A  goldfinch,  with  the  heaid  striped  with  red 
and  yellow,  has  been  found  in  America.  One  with  the 
cap  altogether  black  has  but  a  few  red  spots  on  the  fore- 
head ;  the  back  and  chest  are  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the 
iris  yellowish,  and  the  bill  and  feet  flesh-colour.  The 
whitish  goldfinch  has  the  tail  and  wings  of  an  ashen 
brown,  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body  whitish, 
and  the  yellow  of  the  wings  pale.  Some  varieties  are 
totally  white,  and  others,  among  which  are  the  hand- 
somest races,  have  the  head  red  and  the  wings  bordered 
with  yellow.  On  the  bodies  of  many  the  tinU  are  more 
or  less  mingled  with  white.  Among  the  black  gold, 
finches  some  are  entirely  black;  others  more  or  less 
varied  with  this  colou^.  These  last  varieties  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  food,  especially  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
bempseed. 

The  Linnet.  Several  naturalists  have  made  two 
species  of  the  linnet,  properly  so  called,  under  the  de. 
nominations  of  gray  and  redf  others  have  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  red  and  gray  linnet ;  and  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  repeatedly  multiplied  and  indefatigable 
obiervations.      Both  kinds,  young  and  old    male  and 


female,  are  gray  in  the  back  season,  and  resemble  each 
other  so  much,  that  the  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished, 
except  by  the  white  border  on  the  primary  alar  quills, 
which  is  more  broad  and  brilliant  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  The  red  colour,  which  characterises  the 
male  during  summer,  commences  to  appear  towards  the 
end  of  autumn ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  tarnished,  and 
occupies  only  the  middle  portion  of  the  feathers,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  gray,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  perceived  by  raising  them  up.  In  proportion  as 
the  spring  approaches,  this  colour  extends  and  grows 
brighter,  and  towards  the  month  of  May  becomes  very 
brilliant  in  the  male  of  two  years  old  ;  less  pure  and  less 
extended  in  the  bird  of  the  first  3rear ;  and  among  the 
old  ones  it  sometimes  assumes  an  orange  shade.  Of 
course,  the  linnets  which  remain  gray  must  be  only 
females ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  weU-authenti- 
cated  instance  of  a  male  of  this  hue  at  such  periods  has 
been  found.  There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the 
linnet  and  the  canary.  Their  habiu  and  nature  are 
extremely  similar,  and  of  all  birds  the  linnet  is  that 
which  most  readily  couples  with  the  canary.  Although 
the  linnet  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  small  granivo- 
rous  birds,  and  though  it  preserves  no  brilliant  colours 
in  captivity  to  render  iU  possession  desirable,  it  is  not 
less  in  request  than  the  brilliant  goldfinch  and  charming 
bullfinch.     Its  natural  dispositioo  is  docile,  and  suscep- 


common  in  our  houses.  Rules,  therefore,  have 
been  laid  down,  and  copious  instructions  given, 
for  breeding  these  birds  in  a  domestic  state  ; 
which,  as  a  part  of  them  may  conduce  towards 

tibie  of  attachment ;  its  song  is  agreeable,  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  its  throat  enables  it  to  imiUte  with  facili^  the 
diflerent  airs  which  it  ii  attempted  to  be  taught.  It 
can  even  be  taught  to  repeat  many  words  distinctly,  in 
diflerent  languages,  and  it  pronounces  them  with  an 
accent  that  would  aotually  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
understood  their  meaning.  The  tender  attachment  of 
which  these  birds  are  susceptible  is  astonishing;  so 
much  so,  that  they  often  become  troublesome  in  their 
caresses.  They  can  perfectly  well  distinguish  the  per- 
sons who  take  c^re  of  them.  They  will  come  and 
perch  upon  them,  overwhelm  them  with  caresses,  and 
even  seem  to  express  their  afiection  by  their  looks. 
They  can  also  Imitate  and  unite  to  the  varied  modula- 
tioos  of  their  own  voice,  the  strains  of  other  birds,  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  If  a  very  young  linnet 
be  brought  up  with  a  chaffinch,  a  lark,  or  a  nightingale, 
it  will  learn  to  sing  like  them.  But  it  wiU  in  most 
cases  totally  lose  its  native  song,  and  preserve  nothing 
but  its  little  cry  of  appeal.  The  linneU  intended  to  be 
instructed  in  foreign  stnins,  should  be  taken  from  the 
nest  when  the  feathers  begin  to  shoot  If  taken  adult, 
they  will  seldom  profit  by  their  lessons,  though  they  will 
become  both  familiar  and  caressing.  Diflerent  modes 
of  instruction  have  been  pointed  out  for  them— such  as 
whistling  to  them  in  the  evening  by  candle  light,  taking 
eare  to  articulate  the  notes  distinctly.  Sometimes,  to 
put  them  in  train,  they  are  taken  on  the  finger,  a  mirror 
is  presented  to  them  in  which  they  think  that  they  see 
another  bird  of  their  own  species,  which  illusion  is  said 
to  produce  a  sort  of  emulation,  making  them  sing  with 
more  -animation,  and  expediting  their  pi-ogress ;  but 
these  precautions  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
best  instructed  linnets  are  often  brought  up  by  cobblers, 
who  whistle  to  them  without  interrupting  their  work. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  the  linnets,  and  it  is  true  of 
many  other  singing  birds,  that  they  sing  more  in  a  small 
cage  than  a  large  one. .  This  bird  lives  a  long  time  in 
captivity,  if  well  taken  care  of.  Sonnini  quotes  an 
instance  of  one  that  lived  forty  years,  siid  might  have 
lived  longer  had  it  not  perished  by  accident.  This  was 
a  bird  of  Uie  most  extraordinary  amiaUeness  and  docility. 
It  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  many  persons  of  the  house 
by  their  name,  and  very  dlstin<^y.  It  whistled  five 
airs  perfectly,  from  the  bird-organ.  The  linnets  have 
the  advantage  of  singing  all  the  year  round,  and  they 
may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  like  the  siskin,  and 
the  goldfinch.  The  nest  of  the  linnet  is  generally  built 
in  furse,  or  some  other  low  bush,  and  is  fwrmed  of  moss 
and  stalks  of  grass  interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers.  In  winter  linnets  assemble  in  large 
flocks,  and  descend  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  reside,  till  spring  again  urges  them  to  pair  and 
seek  their  upland  haunts.  They  feed  upon  the  seeds  of 
flax,  thistle,  dandelion,  &c. 

The  Siskins  are  birds  of  passage,  and  fly  so  high  that 
they  may  be  heard  before  they  are  seen.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  com- 
mon enough  in  this  country  during  the  winter;  they 
are  fdnd  ofplaces  where  the  alder-tree  abounds.  They 
arrive  in  Prance  about  the  time  of  the  vintage,  then 
proceed  further  south,  and  re-appear  when  the  trees  are 
in  flower ;  but  in  summer  they  are  not  seen.  In  ail 
probability  they  then  vovage  northwards,  or  return  into 
thick  forests  on  the  lofty  mountains.  The  siskins,  in 
their  habits,  have  veiy  considerable  relations  with  the 
linnet:  they  give  a  preference  to  the  seeds  of  the  alder- 
tree  ;  they  often  dispute  with  the  goldfinches  for  the  seed 
of  the  thistle.    Hempseed  is  for  them  an  aliment  of 
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the  natural  history  of  the  bird,  I  will  take 
leave  to  transcribe. 

In  choosing  the  canary  bird,  those  are  best 
that  appear  with  life  and  boldness,  standing 
upright  upon  the  perch  like  a  sparruw-hawk, 
and  not  apt  to  be  frighted  at  every  thing  that 
stirs.  If  its  eyes  look  cheerful,  and  not  drowsy, 
it  is  a  sign  of  health  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  hides  its  head  under  the  wing,  and  gathers 
its  body  up,  these  are  S3rmpioms  of  its  being 
out  of  order.  In  choosing  them,  the  melody 
of  the  song  should  also  be  minded ;  some  will 

choice;  but  they  appetfi  especially  in  captivity,  to  be 
greater  con«umers  of  it  than  they  really  are,  from  a 
habit  which  they  have  got  of  breaking  more  grains  than 
they  eift.  lA  their  passage  in  Germany,  in  October, 
they  conaideraUy  damage  the  hop-grouods,  by  eating 
the  seeds.  In  Prance,  also,  they  do  considerable  pre- 
judice  to  the  apple-trees,  by  picking  at  the  flowers.  The 
song  of  the  siskin  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  but  Tory 
inferior  to  that  of  the  goldRnch:  ft  is  said  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  imitating  the  song  of  the  canary,  lionet,  &c. 
if  taken  rery  young,  and  placed  within  hearing  of  these 
birds,  it  has,  moreover,  a  note  of  appeal  peculiar  to  it. 
self.  Even  when  taken  adult,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  almost  as  mild  as  a  canary. 

The  atiil  Finek  is  found  in  all  Itely,  Greece,  Tur- 
key,  Austria,  ProYence,  Languedoe,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  sometimes  in  Lorraine.  The  male  has  an  agree, 
able  and  Taried  song,  but  not  so  fine  and  clear  as  that  of 
the  canary.  In  Italy  this  species  makes  iu  nest  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  oftentimes  in  gardens  on  tufted 
trees,  paiticukriy  on  the  cyprsss,  and  constructs  it  of 
wool,  horse  hair,  and  feathen.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five:  the  male  easily  pairs  with  the  female  canary,  and 
the  mules  have  been  found  productiTe.  The  Count  de 
Rioooort  had  for  many  years  several  of  these  mules, 
which  ooupled.with  female  canaries,  and  the  young  pro- 
duced new  generations.  The  siskin,  the  goldfinch,  and 
the  linnet,  are  those  respecting  which  the  production  of 
the  female  with  the  msle  canary  is  best  authenticated. 
If  mules  are  desired  from  these  birds,  they  must  be 
taken  on  the  nest,  brought  up  by  hand  with  the  canaries, 
fed  on  the  same  aliment,  and  kept  in  the  same  aviary. 
The  goldfinch,  for  example,  which  is  generally  chosen 
in  preference,  should  be  kept  from  hempseed,  and  ac- 
customed, as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  eat  alone,  to  millet 
and  rape-seed,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  canaries.  With- 
out this,  a  risk  is  run  of  losing  one  or  the  other,  in  chang- 
ing their  diet.  If  hempseed  be  suddenly  taken  from  a 
giridfinch  accustomed  to  it,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  food 
of  canaries,  the  change  will  make  him  ill,  and  may 
cause  his  death.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave  him  the 
hempseed,  the  female  canary  will  eat  so  much  of  it,  that 
she  will  get  a  fever,  and  probably  die.  What  is  said  of 
the  goldfinch  is  applicable  to  all  other  birds  destined  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  also  recommended,  in  the  case 
of  the  goldfinch,  to  cut  the  extremity  of  his  bill  dexter- 
ously, for  about  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  or  not 
quite  so  much.  If  some  drops  of  blood  should  follow, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension.  It  may  be 
stanched  with  a  little  saliva,  mixed  with  pulverised 
sugar.  This  operation,  however,  should  only  be  per- 
fonned  on  those  goldfinches  whose  bill  is  very  pointed, 
which  often  happens  in  captivity.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary,  because  this  bird,  pursuing  the  female,  may 
wound  her  with  his  sharp  bill,  and  prick  the  little  ones 
in  disgorging  to  them  their  feod,  whioh  will  destroy 
them.  This  inconvenience  never  takes  place  with  gold- 
finches at  liberty,  for  their  bills  are  never  so  pointed,  as 
the  bills  of  the  caged  birds.  If  a  female  goldfinch  is 
paired  with  s  male  canaiy,  the  should  be  two  years  old. 


open  with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and, 
running  through  a  variety  of  modulation,  end 
like  the  tit-lark.  Others  will  begin  like  the 
sky-lark,  and,  by  a  soft  melodious  turn,  fall 
into  the  notes  of  the  nightingale.  These  are 
lessons  taught  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state, 
and  generally  taught  it  by  others ;  but  its 
native  note  is  loud, shrill,  piercing,  and  enough 
to  deafen  the  hearers.  There  are  persons  who 
admire  each  of  these  songs,  but  the  second  is 
in  the  most  general  estimation. 

Canary  birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year 


for  it  is  seldom  that  she  lays  in  the  first  year.  These 
birds,  naturally  wild,  should  be  rendered  as  tame  and 
familiar  as  the  eanaries,  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
putting  them  In  a  low  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
company.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  mules 
which  result  from  this  alliance  will  be  handsome.  Of 
some,  the  plumage  is  of  a  very  common  kind,  and  the 
song  very  inferior.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  them,  for  they  vary,  ad  ir^/hutum^  and  no 
description  would  suit  any  but  the  individual  described. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  c^uistantly  observed  that 
the  mules  resulting  from  these  mixtures  resemble  the 
father  in  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs,  and  the  mother  in 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  mules  which  come 
from  the  male  linnet  and  female  canary,  have  neither 
the  white  colour  of  the  mother,  nor  the  red  of  the  lather, 
as  some  have  pretended.  The  union  of  canaries  with 
siskins,  whether  males  or  females,  requires  less  atten- 
tion.  It  is  enough  to  let  loose  one  or  many  of  these 
birds,  but  always  of  the  same  sex,  in  a  chamber,  or  large 
aviary,  with  canaries,  and  they  will  soon  be  seen  to 
couple.  We  have'  said,  ef  the  same  sex,  because  when 
the  sexes  are  diHerent  the  birds  will  naturally  prefer 
their  own  species.  The  goldfioch,  on  the  contraiy,  will 
only  pair  with  the  canary  in  a  cage ;  to  the  linnet,  green- 
finch, and  bullfinch,  the  cage  and  the  ariary  are  indif- 
ferent. The  commonest  mules  are  produced  from  the 
linnet,  the  greenfinch,  and  the  siskin,  and  the  most 
esteemed  of  these,  for  song  and  beauty,  are  those  from 
the  male  canary  and  a  strange  female.  The  mules  from 
the  greenfinch  are  in  general  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the 
males  sing  very  badly,  especially  if  the  fether  be  a  green- 
finch. The  male  mules  from  a  linnet  sing  much  better, 
but  their  plumage  is  very  ordinary.  Those  of  the  siskin 
are  small,  and  sing  badly.  Those  from  the  bullfinch  are 
susceptible  of  a  perfect  education,  and  then  plumage  is 
singular;  but  this  alliance  rarely  thrives.  The  male 
feeds,  it  is  true,  like  tiie  canary,  and  pays  much  atten. 
tion  to  the  female.  But  she  dislikes  and  flies  from  him. 
His  cry,  and  the  opening  of  his  wide  bill,  frightens  her. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  choose  a  vigorous  female  or  male, 
which  has  been  brought  up  with  bullfinches,  and  has 
never  coupled  with  a  bird  of  its  own  species. 

The  Mountain^fnch  or  BrambUng  is  a  native  of 
northern  climates,  where  it  spreads  into  various  parts  of 
Europe:  it  arrives  in  this  country  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  and  is  the  most  common  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  our  island.  Vast  flocks  of  them  sometimes  come 
together ;  they  fly  very  close,  and  on  that  account  great 
numbers  of  them  are  frequently  killed  at  one  shot  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  somewhat  above  six  inches.  Bill 
yellow  at  the  tip ;  eyes  hasel ;  the  feathers  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  black,  edged  with  rusty  brown; 
sides  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  wings,  blue  ash  ;  rump 
white ;  the  throat,  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  breut,  are 
of  a  pale  orange ;  belly  white ;  lesser  wing-coverts  black, 
tipped  with  pale  yellow;  quills  dusky,  with  pale  yellow-  ' 
ish  edges;  the  tail  is  forked,  the  outermost  feathers 
edged  with  white,  the  rest  black,  with  whitish  edges; 
legs  pale  brown. 
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round ;  but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair 
in  April,  and  to  breed  in  Juno  and  August 
Those  are  said  to  be  the  best  breeders  that 
are  produced  between  the  English  and  the 
French. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  a  cock 
and  a  hen  should  be  put  together  in  a  small 
cage  where  they  will  peck  at  each  other  in 
the  beginning,but  will  soon  become  thoroughly 
reconciled.  The  room  where  they  are  kept  to 
breed  should  be  so  situated  as  to  let  the  birds 
have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
windows  should  be  of  wire>  not  glass,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  floor 
of  the  room  should  be  kept  clean,  and  some- 
times there  should  be  dry  gravel  or  sand  sifted 
upon  it  There  should  also  be  two  windows, 
one  at  each  end ,  and  several  perches  at  proper 
distances  for  the  birds  to  settle  on,  as  they  fly 
backwards  and  forwards.  A  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  would  be  the  most  convenient  to 
divert  the  birds,  and  sometimes  to  serve  for 
building  their  nests  upon. 

In  Germany  they  prepare  a  large  room, 
and  build  it  in  the  manner  of  a  barn,  being 
much  longer  than  broad,  with  a  square  place 
at  each  end,  and  several  holes  to  go  into  those 
square  places.  In  those  outlets  they  plant 
several  sorts  of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  take 
great  delight  to  sing  and  breed.  The  bottom 
of  the  place  they  strew  with  sand,  and  upon 
it  cast  rape-seed,  chick-weed,  and  groundsel, 
which  the  old  birds  feed  upon  while  breeding. 
In  the  body  of  the  house  they  put  all  sorts  of 
stuff"  for  building  the  nest,  and  brooms,  one 
under  the  other,  in  all  the  corners,  for  the 
birds  to  build  in.  These  they  separate  by 
partitions  from  each  other,  to  prevent  those 
above  flying  down  uptm,  or  otherwise  incom- 
moding, such  as  breed  below.  The  light  also 
is  excluded,  for  no  bird  is  fond  of  having  light 
come  to  its  nest 

With  us  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  less 
expensive;  a  little  breeding-cage  sometimes 
suffices,  but  seldom  any  thing  more  exten- 
sive than  a  small  room.  While  the  birds  are 
pairing,  it  is  usual  to  feed  them  with  soft 
meat;  that  is,  with  bread,  maw>seed,  a  little 
scalded  rape-seed,  and  near  a  third  part  of 
'^  egg*  I'be  room  should  be  furnished  with 
stuff  for  making  their  nests ;  such  as  fine  hay, 
wool,  cotton,  and  hair.  These  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  mixed 
and  tied  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
birds  may  readily  pull  out  what  they  want 
This  should  be  hung  in  a  proper  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  male  will  take  his  turn  in 
building  the  nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and 
feeding  the  young.  They  are  generally  two 
or  three  days  in  building  their  nests ;  the  hen 
commonly  lays  five  eggs:  and  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  the   young  will  be  excluded. 


So  prolific  are  these  birds  sometimes,  that  the 
female  will  be  ready  to  hatch  a  second  brood 
before  the  first  are  able  to  quit  the  nest  On 
these  occasions  she  leaves  the  nest  and  the 
young,  to  provide  herself  with  another  to  lay 
her  new  brood  in.  In  the  mean  time  the 
male,  more  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  trust, 
breeds  up  the  young  left  behind,  and  fits  them 
for  a  state  of  independence. 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  the 
old  ones  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency 
of  soft  food  every  day,  likewise  with  fresh 
greens,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  chick- 
weed;  in  June,  shepherd's  purse;  and  in 
July  and  August,  plantain.  They  are  never 
to  have  groundsel  after  the  young  are  ex- 
eluded.  With  these  different  delicacies  the 
old  ones  will  take  particular  care  to  feed  and 
bring  up  their  young ;  but  it  is  usual  when 
they  can  feed  tbemselvesy  to  be  taken  from 
the  nest  and  put  into  cages.  Their  meat  then 
is  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fine  bread,  and  a  little 
scalded  rape-seed :  this  must  be  bruised  till 
it  becomes  fine,  and  then  it  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  maw-seed  ;  after  which  blend  all 
together ;  which  is  to  be  supplied  them  fresh 
every  day. 

The  canary  bird,  by  being  kept  in  com. 
pany  with  the  linnet  or  the  gold-finch,  pairs 
and  produces  a  mixed  breed  more  like  the 
canary  bird,  and  resembling  it  chiefly  in  its 
song.  Indeed,  all  this  tribe  with  strong  bills 
and  piercing  notes,  and  feeding  upon  grain, 
have  the  most  strong  similitude  to  each  other, 
and  may  justly  be  supposed,  as  Mr  Buffon 
imagines,  to  come  from  the  same  original. 
They  all  breed  about  the  same  time ;  they 
frequent  the  same  vegetables;  they  build  in 
the  same  hedges  and  trees ;  and  are  brought 
up  for  the  cage  with  the  same  food  and 
precautions.  The  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  and 
the  goldfinch,  when  we  know  the  history 
of  the  canary  bird,  have  scarcely  any  peculi- 
arities  that  can  attract  our  curiosity  or  re- 
quire our  care.  The  only  art  necessary  with 
all  those  that  have  no  very  fine  note,  is  to 
breed  them  up  under  some  more  pleasing 
harmonist.  The  goldfinch  learns  a  fine  song 
from  the  nightingale;  and  the  linnet  and 
bullfinch  may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild 
notes  of  nature,  to  whistle  a  long  and  regular 
tune. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  8WAI.LOW,  AND  ITS  AFFINiTIfiS. 

An   idea  of  any  one   bird  in   the  former 
classes  will  give  us  some  tolerable  conception 
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of  the  rest  Bj  knowing  the  liiinet  or  the 
canary  bird,  we  have  some  notion  of  the  man- 
ners  of  the  goldfinch ;  by  exhibiting  the  history 
of  the  nightingale,  we  see  also  that  of  the 
black-cap  or  the  tit-moose.  But  the  swallow 
tribe  seems  to  be  entirely  different  Ax>m  all 
the  (brmer;  different  in  their  form,  different  in 
their  habits,  and  unlike  in  all  the  particulars 
of  their  history. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  goatsucker, 
which  may  be  styled  a  nocturnal  swallow ;  it 
is  the  largest  of  this  kind,  and  is  known  by 
its  tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that  of  the 
common  swallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at 
evening,  and  makes  a  loud  singular  noise, 
like  the  whur  of  «  spinning-wheel.  To  this 
also  belongs  the  house-swsdlowy  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description  :  the  mar* 
tin,  inferior  in  sixe  to  the  former,  and  the  tail 
much  less  forked;  it  differs  also  in  its  nest, 
which  is  covered  at  top,  while  that  of  the 
house.swallow  is  open :  and  the  swift,  rather 
larger  than  the  house-swallow,  with  all  the 
toes  standing  forward;  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind.  All  these  resemble 
each  other  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out difficulty  the  smaller  kinds  are  known 
asunder. 

These  are  all  well  known  by  their  very 
large  mouths,  which,  when  they  fly,  are  al- 
ways kept  open  ;  they  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  short  slender  feet,  which  scarcely  are 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies ; 
their  wings  are  of  immoderate  extent  for  their 
bulk ;  their  plumage  is  glossed  with  a  rich 
purple ;  and  their  note  is  a  slight  twittering, 
which  they  seldom  exert  but  upon  the  wing. 
— This  peculiar  conformation  seems  attended 
with  a  similar  peculiarity  of  manners.  Their 
food  is  insects,  which  they  always  pursue  fly- 
ing. For  this  reason,  during  fine  weather, 
when  the  insects  are  most  likely  to  be  abroad, 
the  swallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and 
seem  pursuing  their  prey  with  amazing  swift 
ness  and  agility.  All  smaller  animals,  in 
some  measure,  find  safety  by  winding  and 
turning,  when  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
greater,  the  lark  thus  evades  the  pursuit  of 
the  hawk,  and  man  the  crocodile.  In  this 
manner,  insects  upon  the  wing-  endeavour  to 
aroid  the  swaQow ;  but  this  bird  is  admirably 


fitted  by  nature  to  pursue  them  through  their 
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shortest  turnings.  Besides  a  great  length  of 
wing,  it  is  also  provided  with  a  long  tail, 
which  like  a  rudder  turns  it  in  its  most  rapid 
motions;  and  thus,  while  it  is  possessed  of  the 
greatest  swiftness,  it  is  also  possessed  of  the 
most  extreme  agility. 

Early,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  when  the 
returning  sun  begins  to  rouse  the  insect  tribe 
from  their  annual  state  of  torpidity ;  when  the 
gnat  and  the  beetle  put  off  their  earthly  robes, 
and  venture  into  air;  the  swallow  then  is  seen 
returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly  to  the  shore. 
At  first,  with  the  timidity  of  a  stranger,  itap. 
pears  but  seldom,  and  flies  but  slowly  and 
heavily  along.  As  the  weather  grows  warm, 
er,  and  its  insect  supply  increases,  it  then 
gathers  greater  strength  and  activity.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  rainy  ||ason,  by  re- 
pelling  the  insects,  stints  the  swallow  in  its 
food  ;  the  poor  bird  is  then  seen  slowly  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
often  resting  after  a  flight  of  a  few  minutes. 
In  general,  however,  it  keeps  on  the  wing, 
and  moving  with  a  rapidity  that  nothing  can 
escape.  When  the  weather  promises  to  be 
fair,  the  insect  tribe  feel  the  genial  influence, 
and  make  bolder  flights ;  at  which  time  the 
swallow  follows  them  in  their  aerial  journeys, 
and  often  rises  to  imperceptible  heights  in  the 
pursuit  When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
foul,  the  insects  feel  the  first  notices  of  it;  and 
from  the  swallow's  following  low  we  are  often 
apprized  of  the  approaching  change. 

When  summer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  for  sustaining  the 
wants  of  nature  every  where  offers,  the  swal 
low  then  begins  to  think  of  forming  a  progeny. 
The  nest  is  built  with  great  industry  and  art, 
particularly  by  the  common  swallow,  which 
builds  it  on  the  tops  of  chimneys.  The  mar- 
tin sticks  it  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  The 
goatsucker,  as  we  are  told,  builds  it  on  the 
bare  ground.  This  nest  is  built  with  mud 
from  some  neighbouring  brook,  well  tempered 
with  the  bill,  moistened  with  water,  for  the 
better  adhesion  ;  and  still  farther  kept  firm, 
by  long  grass  and  fibres ;  within  it  is  lined 
with  goose-feathers,  which  are  ever  the  warm, 
est  and  the  neatest  The  martin  covers  its 
nest  at  top,  and  has  a  door  to  enter  at ;  the 
swallow  leaves  hers  quite  open.^     But  our 


1  The  chiniDey.swallow  difTera  from  the  Mrindow-swal- 
low,  according  to  Montbeillard,  in  not  occupying  the 
same  nest  more  than  one  season,  building  annually  a 
nevf  nest,  and,  if  the  spot  admits,  it.  Axing  it  above  that 
occupied  the  preceding  year.  "I  have  found  them," 
says  he,  *'  in  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  thus  ranged  in  tiers, 
and  have  counted  four,  one  above  another,  and  all  of 
equal  size,  plastered  with  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 
hair.  There  were  some  of  two  difierent  sij»s  and 
shapes, — tlie  largest  resembled  a  shallow  half-cylinder, 
open  above,  a  loot  in  height,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of 
X 
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European  nests  are  nolhing  to  be  compared 
with  those  the  swallow  builds  on  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Coromandel ;  the  description  of 
which  I  will  give  in  the  plain  honest  phrase 
of  Willoughby.  "  On  the  sea-coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  China,"  says  he,  "  a  sort  of  party- 
coloured  birds,  of  the  shape  of  swallows,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  which  is  their 
breeding  time,  come  out  of  the  midland  coun. 
try  to  the  rocks,  and  from  the  foam  or  froth 
of  the  sea. water,  dashing  against  the  bottom 
of  the  rocks,  gather  a  certain  clammy  glutin- 
ous  matter,  perchance  the  spawn  of  whales 

the  chimney ;  the  smallest  were  stuck  in  the  comers  of 
the  chimney,  forming  only  a  fourth  of  a  cylinder,  or  al. 
roost  an  inverted  cone.  The  first  nest,  which  was  the 
lowest^  had  the  same  texture  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
sides ;  but  the  two  upper  tiers  were  separated  from  the 
lower  by  their^ning  only,  which  consisted  of  straw,  dry 
herbs,  and  feathers.  Of  the  small  nests,  built  in  the 
comers,  I  could  find  only  two  in  tiers,  and  I  inferred 
that  they  were  the  property  of  young  pairs,  as  they  were 
not  so  compactly  built  as  the  larger  ones.  In  liabits,  in- 
stincts, appearance,  and  migration,  tht  Swifi  resembles 
the  swallow.  The  common  swift  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
northem  parts  of  England  before  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June ;  in  the  south  it  arrives  a  week  or 
two  earlier.  It  leaves  us  agaiu  for  warmer  climates  in 
August,  a  month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  swallows.  In  this  country  it  haunts  cathedrals, 
towers,  churches,  and  other  buildings  not  constantly  in- 
habited, in  the  holes,  and  under  the  eaves  of  which  it 
finds  a  safe  retreat,  and  proper  situation  to  build  in. — 
The  nest  is  formed  of  straw  and  other  suitable  materials, 
which  It  collects  with  great  dexterity  in  its  flight.  It 
never  alights  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  unable  to  rise  from 
a  Hat  surfac<>. 

The  Goatsuckers  are  so  named  from  an  absurd  notion, 
that  they  suck  the  mamma  of  goats,  a  notion  which  may 
perhaps  have  originated  in  the  enormous  depth  and  aper- 
ture of  the  gape.  This  vulgarism  is  by  no  means  mu> 
dem,  for  it  appears,  bv  the  Greek  appelUtive,  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  though  it  seems  pro. 
bable,  that  the  first  application  of  the  name  might  have 
had  rather  a  figurative  than  a  literal  meaning.  Many  of 
the  insectivorous  birds,  it  is  true,  are  found  frequently 
near  the  persons  of  cattle  and  sheep  while  graiing—- for 
the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  preying  on  the  numerous  in- 
sects  which  feed  on  the  excretions  from  these  animals: 
but  this  habit  is  common  to  many  genera  of  birds,  and 
gives  no  reasonable  support  to  the  notion  in  question, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  organization  of  the  whole 
class.  These  birds  are  inhabitanU  of  Europe,  and,  in- 
deed, are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
they  are  rare  here,  and  more  so  in  appearance  than 
reality,  from  their  crepusculous  habits.  It  Is  in  the 
new  world,  especially  South  America,  that  they  most 
abound,  and  are  divisible  into  many  species.  Asia,  and 
New  Holland,  moreover,  are  not  without  them.  Un- 
fitted, like  the  owls,  for  fiill  day-light,  the  goatsuckers 
hide  themselves  in  some  obscure  retreat.  Twilight  is 
their  short  period  of  activity,  but  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  and  the  sise  of  the  mouth,  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  this  limited  time  in  procuring  food.  They 
devote  no  time  to  nidificatlon,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in 
simple  concavities  on  the  ground,  and  thus  the  time 
necessary  for  the  two  great  objects  of  animal  existence, 
self-support  and  propagation,  are  proportioned  to  the 
comparative  short  periods  of  their  activity.  In  the  day, 
they  sometimes  utter  a  plaintive  cry,  repeated  rapidly 
iiu*ee  or  four  times,  and  indicative  of  the  then  negative 


and  other  young  fishes,  of  which  they  build 
their  nests,  wherein  they  lay  their  egga  and 
hatch  their  young.  These  nests  the  Chinese 
pluck  from  the  rocks,  and  bring  them  in  great 
numbers  into  the  East  Indies  to  sell.  They 
are  esteemed,  by  gluttons,  as  great  delicacies; 
who,  dissolving  them  in  chicken  or  mutton 
broth,  are  very  fond  of  them ;  far  before 
oysters,  mushrooms,  or  other  dainty  and 
liquorish  morsels."'  What  a  pity  this  luxury 
hath  not  been  introduced  among  us,  and  then 
our  great  feasters  might  be  enabled  to  eat  a 
little  more  * 


character  of  their  desires,  for  they  seem  to  want  uothing 
but  retirement  and  repose. 

I'he  European  GoaUticker  is  the  only  species  known 
here.  This  bird  has  received  a  variety  of  popular 
names,  which  have  been,  many  of  them,  adopteid  by 
naturalists;  such  as  flying-toad,  square-tailed  swallow, 
night-raven,  night-hawk,  door-hawk,  chum  and  feni 
owl,  &c.  Its  food,  mode  of  taking  it,  and  style  of 
flying  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  square- tailed 
swallow. 

1  The  substance  of  these  nests,  according  to  some,  is 
a  sort  of  froth  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  spawn  of  fish,  which 
is  strongly  aromatic,  though  others  assert  that  it  has  no 
taste  at  all ;  some  pretend  that  it  is  a  kind  of  gum,  col- 
lected by  the  bird  on  the  tree  called  Calamhane;  others, 
a  viscous  humour,  whioh  they  discharge  through  the 
bill  at  the  season  of  reproduction.  The  commercial 
hiiitory  of  these  singular  nests  is  much  better  understood 
than  their  composition.  "The  best  nests,"  says  Mr 
Crawford,  "  are  those  obtained  in  deep,  damp  caves,  and 
such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs. 
The  coarsest  ai-e  those  obtained  after  the  young  have 
been  fledged.  The  finest  nests  are  the  whitest;  that 
is,  those  taken  before  the  nest  has  been  rendered  im- 
pure  by  the  food  and  feces  of  tlie  young  birds.  The 
best  are  white,  and  the  inferior  dark-coloured,  streaked 
with  blood,  or  intermixed  with  feathers.  It  may  be 
reiiiaiked,  however,  that  some  of  the  natives  describe 
the  purer  oesU  u  the  dwelling  of  the  cock-bird,  and 
always  so  designate  them  in  commerce.  Birds*  nests 
are  collected  twice  a-year;  and,  if  regularly  collected, 
and  no  unusual  ii^ui7  be  oflered  to  the  caverns,  will  pro- 
duce veiy  equally,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at 
all,  improved  by  the  caves  being  left  altogether  unmo- 
lested for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be 
collected  by  persons  accustomed  frum  their  youth  to  the 
office.  The  most  remarkable  and  productive  caves  in 
Java,  of  which  I  superintended  a  moiety  of  the  coUec- 
tion  for  several  years,  are  those  of  Karaog-bolang,  in  the 
province  of  Baglen,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island. 
There  the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against 
the  i-ocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained, 
the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be  per- 
formed with  torch-light,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of 
the  rock,  when  the  slightest  trip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below  them 
but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms  of 
the  rock.  The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  nests 
undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  a  picul,  (about  135  pounds.)  They  are 
assorted  for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities,  distinguished  into  first  or  besf. 
second,  and  third  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regularly 
managed  will  ailbrd,  in  100  parts.  53  3-1 0th  parts  oi 
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The  swallow  usually  lays  from  fire  to  six 
eggs,  of  a  white  colour,  speckled  with  red ; 
and  sometimes  breeds  twice  a  year.  When 
(he  young  brood  are  excluded,  the  swallow 
supplies  them  very  plentifully,  the  first  brood 
particularly,  when  she  finds  herself  capable  of 
producing  two  broods  in  a  year.  This  hap- 
pens when  the  parents  come  early,  when  the 
season  is  peculiarly  mild,  and  when  they  be- 

fin  to  pair  soon.  Sometimes  they  find  a  dif. 
cnlty  in  rearing  even  a  single  nest,  particu- 
larly when  the  weather  has  been  severe,  or 
their  nests  have  been  robbed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  By  these  accidents,  this  im- 
portant task  is  sometimes  deferred  to  the  mid. 
die  of  September. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave 
us;  and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their  de- 
parture assemble  in  vast  flocks,  on  house.tops, 
as  if  deliberating  on  the  fatiguing  journey 
that  lay  before  them.  This  is  no  slight  nn- 
dertaking,  as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo, 
Senegal,  and  along  the  whole  Morocco  shore. 
There  are  some,  however,  left  behind  in  this 
general  expedition,  that  do  not  depart  till 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  rest.  These  are 
chiefly  the  latter  weakly  broods,  which  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  set  out.  They  are 
sometimes  even  too  feeble  to  venture  till  the 

those  of  the  first  quali^,  35  parts  of  thoie  of  the  second, 
11  7-lOth  parU  of  those  of  the  third.  The  coinnion 
prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton  are,  for  the  first  sort* 
3,500  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  £5.  IBs.  l|d.  per 
fiouod  ;  for  the  second,  2,600  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ; 
and,  for  the  third,  no  more  tlian  1,600  Spanish  dollars. 
In  the  Cliinese  markets  a  still  nicer  classification  of  the 
edible  nests  is  often  made  than  in  the  island.  The 
whole  are  frequently  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
under  the  commercial  appellation  of  Paskat,  Chikat,  and 
Tung.tung,  each  of  which,  according  to  quality,  is  sub- 
divided  into  three  inferior  orders,  and  we  have,  conse- 
quently, prices  varjring  from  1,200  Spanish  dollars  per 
picul  to  4,200.  These  last,  therefore,  are  more  rshi. 
able  than  their  weight  of  silver.  Of  the  quantity  of 
birds'  nests  exported  from  the  Indian  islands,  although 
we  cannot  state  the  exact  amount,  we  have  data  for 
basarding  some  probable  conjectures  respecting  it.  From 
Java  there  are  exported  about  200  piculs,  or  27,000 
lbs.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  first  quality. 
The  greatest  quantity  is  from  the  Suluk  archipelagos, 
and  consists  of  530  piculs.  From  Macassar  there  are 
sent  about  30  piculs  of  the  fine  kind.  These  data  will 
enable  us  to  offer  some  cor^ectures  respecting  the  whole 
quantity;  for  the  edible  swallows'  nests  being  univer. 
nlly  and  almost  equally  diflused  from  Junk,  Ceylon,  to 
New  Guinea,  and  the  whole  produce  going  to  one  mar- 
ket, and  only  by  one  conveyance,  the  junks,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  tho  average  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  is  not 
less  than  the  sum  taken  from  the  ports  just  mentioned. 
Taldng  the  quantity  sent  from  Batavia  as  the  estimate, 
we  know  that  this  is  conveyed  by  5,300  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and,  therefore,  the  whole  quantity  will  be  1,818 
piculs,  or  242,400  lbs.,  a«the  whole  quantity  of  Chinese 
shipping  is  30,000  tons.  In  the  archipelago,  at  the 
prires  already  quoted,  this  property  is  worth  1,263,519 
Spanish  dollars,  or  £284,290.  The  value  of  this  im- 
mense property  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  rests 
upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people.     From  its 


setting  in  of  winter ;  while  their  parents  vainly 
exhort  them  to  efforts  which  instinct  assures 
them  they  are  incapable  of  performing.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  the  wretched  little  fami- 
lies, being  compelled  to  stay,  perish  the  first 
cold  weather  that  comes ;  while  the  tender 
parents  share  the  fate  of  their  offspring,  and 
die  with  the  new-fledged  brood. 

Those  that  migrate  are  first  observed  to  ar- 
rive in  Africa,  as  Adanson  assures  us,  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought 
to  have  performed  their  fatiguing  journey  in 
the  space  of  seven  days.  They  are  sometimes 
seen,  when  interrupted  by  contrary  winds, 
wavering  in  their  course  far  ofi*  at  sea,  and 
lighting  upon  whatever  ship  they  find  in  their 
passage.  They  then  seem  spent  with  famine 
and  fatigue ;  yet  still  they  boldly  venture, 
when  refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  rest,  to  renew 
their  flight,  and  continue  the  course  which 
thev  had  been  steering  before. 

These  are  facts  proved  by  incontestable  au- 
thority  ;  yet  it  is  a  doubt  whether  ail  swallows 
migrate  in  this  manner,  or  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  species  of  this  animal  that,  though 
externally  alike,  are  so  internally  different  as 
to  be  very  difierently  affected  by  the  approach 
of  winter.  We  are  assured  from  many,  and 
these  not  contemptible  witnesses,  that  swal- 

nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  everywhere 
forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  income,  or  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  This  value,  however,  is,  of  course,  not 
equal ;  and  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the  circum. 
stances  connected  with  the  cavents  in  which  the  nests 
are  found.  Being  often  in  remote  and  sequestered 
situations,  in  a  countiy  so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable 
and  exposed  is  subject  to  the  perpetual  depredations  of 
freebooters :  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an 
attack  upon  them  is  the  principal  object  of  the  warfare 
committed  by  one  petty  state  against  another.  In  surh 
situations,  tlie  expense  of  aflbrding  them  protection  is  so 
heavy,  that  they  are  necessarily  of  litttc  value.  In  si- 
tuations where  the  caverns  are  diflicult  of  arrcss  to  stran- 
gers, and  where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  secure  them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to 
admit  of  the  nests  behig  obtained  without  other  expense 
than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of 
the  property  is  very  great.  The  caverns  cf  Karang.bo- 
lang,  in  Java,  are  of  this  description.  These  annually 
afiurd  6,810  lbs.  of  nests,  which  are  worth,  at  the  Ba- 
Uvia  prices  of  3,200,  2,500,  and  1,200  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul,  for  the  respectiye  kinds,  nearly  139,000 
Spanish  dollars;  and  the  whole  expense  of  collecting, 
curing,  and  packing,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per 
cent,  on  this  account.  The  price  of  birds'  nests  is  oi 
course  a  monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by 
nature  limited  and  incapable  of  being  augmented.  The 
value  of  the  labour  expended  in  bringing  birds'  nests  to 
market  is  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price,  which 
consists  of  the  highest  price  which  the  luxurious  Chinese 
will  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by 
that  nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon  which  human  in- 
dustiy  is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  bears 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mwket  price." — Crat^ord'i 
Indian  Archipelago, 
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lows  hide  themselves  in  holes  under  g^and, 
joined  close  together,  bill  against  bill,  and  feet 
against  feet.  Some  inform  u8,thattiieY  have 
seen  them  taken  oat  of  the  water,  and  even 
from  under  the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they 
are  asserted  to  pass  the  winter,  without  mo- 
tion. Reaumur,  who  particularly  interested 
himself  in  this  inquiry,  received  several  ac- 
counts of  bundles  of  swallows  being  thus  found 
in  quarries,  and  under  the  water.'     These 

1  In  the  5l9t  vol.  of  the «'  Philoeophfctl  Trannetiona'' 
(for  1700),  there  is  a  letter  addreised  by  Mr  CoUinaoo 
in  answer  to  the  German  natunJist  Klein,  who  had  ad- 
Tocated  the  opinion  that  swallows  and  other  birds  do  not 
migrate,  but  remain  torpid  during  the  winter.  Subse- 
queot  naturalists  have  added  little  to  the  arguments  and 
facts  which  this  letter  brings  against  the  opinion ;  though 
they  hare  since  been  supported  by  collateral  and  nega^ 
Uto  testimony. 

The  opinion  that  swallows  at  the  time  of  their  disap- 
pearance retire  under  the  water  and  remain  there,  says 
this  writer,  is  contrary  to  nature  and  reason;  for  as 
they  cannot  live  in  that  state  without  some  degree  of 
breathing,  this  requires  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
however  weak  and  languid.  Now  as  to  rospiratioo,  is 
it  possible  that  it  diould  be  carried  on  for  so  manv 
months  under  the  water  without  the  risk  of  suffocation  ? 
If  it  were  really  the  case,  there  must  be  some  pariicuhr 
contrivance  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  heart  to 
enable  it  to  undergo  so  lemarkable  a  change  of  element; 
but  Klein  had  not  even  attempted  to  show  that  such  a 
peculiar  organiation  existed.  This  remark  of  Collinson 
probably  led  John  Hunter  to  interest  himself  on  the 
subject.  He  states  ^<that  he  had  dissected  several 
swallows,  but  found  nothing  in  them  different  from 
other  birds  as  to  the  organs  of  respiration  \**  and  he 
consequenUy  concludes  *'that  they  could  not  remain 
for  any  time  under  water  without  being  drowned. 
Collinson  then  asks  why  the  opinion  is  never  tested  by 
taking  a  swallow  at  a  time  when  the  species  usually  dis- 
appear, and  observing  the  result  of  ceofining  it  under 
water  in  a  tub  for  a  week  or  two.  Still  proceeding  with 
his  negative  evidence,  he  states  that  towards  the  end  of 
September  the  swallows  assemble  among  the  rseds  in 
the  islands  of  the  Thames,  and  hare  done  so  for  ages 
past;  yet  he  had  never  heard  or  read  of  any  fishermen 
or  other  person  who  had  ever  found  a  swallow  under 
water  in  a  torpid  state  ;  and  if  so  strange  a  thing  had 
ever  happened,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  Besides,  the  reeds  and  willows  on 
those  islands  are  annually  cut  down  for  several  uses,  and 
yet  no  swallow  has  been  discovered  in  his  aquatic  abode ; 
and  considering  the  multitudes  which  might  be  seen  on 
these  reeds  and  willows  in  the  autumn,  is  it  credible 
that  some  should  not  have  been  found  in  so  frequented 
a  river,  during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  if  the  swal- 
lows really  took  up  their  residence  under  the  water.  He 
adds  tliat  in  great  towns  remote  from  water„  where 
rivers  snd  reeds  are  not  near,  he  had  frequently  observed, 
a  little  before  the  swallows  disappeared,  that  they  assem- 
bled every  morning  early  on  the  roofe  of  large  houses 
exposed  to  the  morning  sun  :  this  was  doubtless  in  order 
to  collect  their  numbers  before  taking  their  flight. 

In  the  way  of  positive  testimony  for  the  migration  of 
swallows,  he  says  he  had  often  heard  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  relate,  that  in  one  of  his 
voyages  home,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  u  he  came 
into  sounding  in  the  channel,  a  great  flock  of  swallows 
came  and  settled  on  all  his  rigging ;  every  rope  was 
covered  ;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  swarm  of 
bees ;  the  deck  was  filled  with  them  :  they  seemed  almost 


men,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  somo  degree 
of  assent,  and  are  not  to  lose  all  credit  from 
our  ignorance  of  what  they  aver. 

AU,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  dis- 


spent  and  famished,  and  were  only  featbeis  and  bones  ; 
but  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest,  they  took  their 
flight  in  the  morning.  Collinson  adds  that  a  simflar 
circumstance  had  been  rekted  to  him  by  the  captoin  of 
a  roercfannt  vessel,  on  whose  statemente  he  could  enUrely 
depend.  Pennant  remarks,  on  this  incident,  that  the  ex. 
treme  fatigue  of  the  swallows  proves  that  the  Journey 
must  have  been  very  great,  considering  the  amazing 
swiftness  of  these  birds.  In  all  probability  they  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  were  returning  from  the  shores 
of  Senegal  or  other  parts  of  Africa ;  so  that  this  accemit, 
from  that  most  able  and  honest  seaman,  confirms  the 
following  later  Information  of  M.  Adanson,  as  adduced 
by  Collinson  himself,  who  considers  the  testimony  the 
more  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  professed  naturalist, 
who  went  to  Africa  for  the  exprees  purpeee  of  collecting 
informaUen.  Adanson  says,—'*  On  the  sixth  of  the 
same  month  (OctoberX  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening, 
being  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast  (between  the 
island  of  Goree  and  Senegal)  four  swallows  came  to  take 
up  thefr  night's  lodgfaig  on  the  ship,  and  alighted  on  the 
shnmds.  This  hicky  accident  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  had  formed,  that  these  birds  pass  the  seas  to 
get  into  the  countries  of  the  torrid  jone  at  the  approach 
of  winter  in  Europe  ;  and  accordingly  I  have  since 
remarked  that  they  do  not  appear  in  Senegal  but  in  that 
season.  A  circumstance  no  less  worthy  of  note  is  that 
the  swallows  do  aot  bnUd  nesto  as  in  Europe,  but  lie 
every  night  by  pairs,  or  single,  fn  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  rather  choose  to  fix  their  habitation 
than  up  in  the  country."  To  this  quoUtion  from  Adan* 
son,  we  may  add  another,  relating  to  an  observation 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  at  Senegal,  in  the  month 
of  Febniaiy: — **  The  hut  where  I  lodged  was  large  and 
commodious,  but  as  dark  as  a  subterraneous  cavern,  even 
at  noon  day,  because  it  had  no  other  opening  than  a  door 
pierced  at  each  end.  Here  I  may  observe  that  a  great 
nuBsber  of  our  European  swallows  resort  hither  every 
evening,  and  pass  the  night  upon  the  rafters ;  for,  as  1 
have  elsewhere  mention^  they  do  not  build  their  neste 
in  this  country,  but  only  come  to  spend  the  winter." 

Collinson  also  informs  us  that  he  was  anxious  to  test 
the  positimi  of  Klein  that  the  sand-martins  retire  at  the 
approach  of  winter  into  the  holes  in  which  they  had  re- 
sided during  the  summer,  and  there  remain  in  a  dormant 
stete.  But  the  sandy  precipices  in  which  these  birds 
build  are  generally  so  inaccessible,  that  some  years  had 
passed  before  he  could  find  a  situation  in  which  the  ex. 
periment  might  be  made  without  difliculty  or  danger. 
At  last  such  a  situation  was  found  atByfleet>  in  Surrey, 
and  the  clergjrman  of  the  parish,  being  his  friend,  and 
well  qualified  to  assist  iii  the  experiment,  under, 
took  it  at  his  request.  This  clei^gyman  in  his  communi- 
cation states,  that  he  took  a  square  of  about  twelve  feet, 
over  that*part  of  the  clifl:  where  the  holes  were  the  thick- 
est,  which,  in  going  down  from  the  surface,  would,  as  he 
Judged,  take  in  about  forty  holes.  He  set  to  work,  and 
came  to  the  holes,  but  fuund  no  martin»— nothing  but 
old  nests  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  holes,  which  was 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  from  the  entrance. 
Forty  holes  were  carefully  searched  without  finding  any 
birds ;  but  thirty  of  them  had  nesU,  which  were  com- 
posed of  strews  and  grasses  rudely  put  together,  and 
were  sunk  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  level  of 
the  passage. 

That  the  migrations  of  swallows  and  other  birds  should 
ever  have  been  doubted,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  migrations  generally  take  place  by 
night,  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmospfaare.   An 
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Kciedy  ETe  formed  within  likt  other  birds; 
and  seem  to  offer  no  observable  Yariety.  In- 
deed, that  thej  do  not  hide  themselyes  ander 
water,  has  been  pretty  well  proved  by  the 
noted  experiment  of  Frisch,  who  tied  several 
threads,  dyed  in  water-colours,  round  the  legs 
of  a  great  number  of  swallows  that  were  pre- 
paring for  their  departure  ;  these,  upon  their 
return  the  ensuing  summer,  brought  their 
threads  back  with  them,  no  way  damaged  in 
their  colour ;  which  they  most  certainly  would, 
if,  during  the  winter,  they  had  been  steeped 
in  water  :  yet  still  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  must  suspend  our  assent,  as  Klein,  the 
naturalist,  has  brought  such  a  number  of 
proofs  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  swallows 
are  torpid  in  winter,  as  even  the  most  credu- 
lous must  allow  to  have  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THB  HUMMINO-BIRD,  Aim  ITS  VABIETIS&^ 

Haviko  given  some  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  which  ac- 


obsertvnt  natiinlist,  bovrever,  may  tometlmes  betr  them 
when  he  cannot  eee  them.  Their  deptrtares  may  also 
oecasaonany  tie  witneaBod,  and  their  preparaUons  for  de- 
paKvre  atill  more  freqaentiy.  In  a  note  to  his  "  Sacred 
History  of  the  World,'  Mr  ^laron  Turner,  some  other 
•f  whose  quotalieiis  in  iifcntration  of  the  general  aafaject 
we  have  adopted,  quotea  the  f<dlo«ring  from  the  "  Series 
Chronicle,''  deeeriptlTe  of  the  migratory  movement 
which  «Bek  place  in  October,  1829:^ 

'*  We  have  bad  ifaarp  froets  during  the  weeic,  and 
large  flights  of  ]devers  and  teams  of  wild  dadcs  and 
geeie  haTO  passed  hence  in  a  northern  direction.  On 
Wednesday  momfn|^  last  the  roofi^of  all  the  higher 
ranges  el  booses  in  Prospect  Street  f^^is  town  (Read- 
ing) were  oorered  with  thousands  of  tmsswaliow  tribe, 
which  had  there  assembled  preparatory  i^  their  annual 
migratloft  to  a  warmer  climate.  From  tiis  chirping 
•nd  fluttering  about,  they  seemed  to  be  in  ^Vand  debate ; 
snd  about  nine  o'clock  the  Urger  divisfon  departed  in  a 
sooth^west  direction,  and  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
ethers.  The  morning  was  remarkably  fine  and  cheer, 
ing;  and  the  little  emigrants  wers  pluming  their  wings 
soon  after  sunrise,  preparing,  as  it  were,  for  their  long 
voyage  and  still  duMoos  destination." 

1  Birtb  iff  StnUh  America^-^Thoa^  least  in  size,  the 
glittering  inantie  of  the  humming-^ird  entitles  it  to  the 
iint  place  in  the  list  of  the  new  world.  It  may  truly  be 
called  the  bird  of  Paradise ;  and  had  it  existed  in  the 
old  world,  would  have  claimed  the  title,  instead  of  the 
bird  which  has  now- the  honour  to  bear  it.  See  it  dart- 
iag  through  the  air,  almost  as  quick  as  thought ! — now 
it  is  witliin  a  yard  of  your  fire ! — in  an  instant  it  is 
gone ! — ^now  it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower  to  sip  the 
silver  dew — ^it  is  now  a  ruby — now  a  topas — now  an 
emerald— -now  all  buniisbed  gold.  Cayenne  and  Deme- 
reia  prodnce  the  same  humming-birds.  Perhaps  you 
would  wish  to  know  something  of  their  haunts.  Chiefly 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  tree  called  Bols 
Inmortel,  rery  common  in  Demerara,  bears  abundance 


counts  can  be  obtained,  I  might  now  go  to  a 
very  extensive  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
door  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage :  but 
the  description  of  the  colours  of  a  beautiful 


of  red  blossoms,  which  stays  on  the  trees  some  weeks: 
then  it  is  that  most  of  the  humming-birds  are  very 
plentiful.  The  wild  red  sage  is  also  their  favonrilo 
shrub,  and  they  bus  like  bees  round  the  blossom  of  the 
Wailaba  tree.  lodeed,  there  is  scarce  a  flower  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  sea^^oast,  but  what  receives  frequent 
visits  from  one  or  other  of  the  species.  On  entering  the 
forest  on  the  rising  land  in  the  interior,  the  blue  and 
green,  the  smallest  brown,  no  bigger  than  the  hwnble 
bee,  with  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  are  to  be  seen. 
As  yon  advance  towards  the  mountains  of  Demerara, 
other  species  of  humming.birds  present  themselves.  It 
seems  te  be  an  erroBoous  opinion  that  the  humming, 
bird  Uvea  entirely  on  the  honey-dew.  Almost  every 
flower  of  the  tropical  clhnatea  contains  insects  of  one 
kind  or  other;  now  the  hnmmlng-Mrd  is  most  busy 
about  the  flowers  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  and 
after  a  shower  of  rain ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  that 
the  insecta  osne  out  to  the  edge  ol  the  flower^  in  order 
that  the  son's  rays  may  dry  the  nocturnal  dew  sad  rain 
which  they  have  received.  On  opening  the  stomach  of 
the  humming-bird,  dead  insects  are  found  there. 

Next  to  the  humming-birds,  the  cotingas  display  the 
gayest  plumage.  They  are  of  five  species.  Perhape 
the  scarlet  cotinga  ti' the  richest  of  the  five,  and  is  one 
of  these  birds  which  are  found  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest.  His  crown  is  flaming  red;  to  this  ab- 
ruptly sncreeds  a  dark  shining  brown,  reaching  lialf  way 
down  the  back ;  the  remainder  of  the  back,  the  rump, 
and  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  Is  edged  with  Mack, 
are  a  lovely  red  ;  the  belly  is  somewhat  lighter  r«d ;  the 
breast  reddish  black ;  the  wings  brown.  He  has  no 
song,  is  solitary,  and  utters  a  monotonous  whistle  which 
sounds  Uke  "quet."  Ho  is  fend  of  the  seeds  of  the 
hitia  tree,  and  thooe  of  the  siloaboli  trees.  The  purple- 
throated  eetinga  has  black  wings,  and  every  other  part 
a  light  and  glossy  blue,  save  the  throat,  which  is  purple. 
The  pompadour  cotinga  is  entirely  purple,  except  his 
wings,  which  are  white,  their  first  five  feathers  tipped 
with  brown.  The  fifth  species  is  the  celebrated  cam* 
panero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  dara  by  the  Indians,  and 
bell-bird  by  the  English.  He  Is  about  the  sin  of  the 
jay.  His  plumage  Is  white  as  snow.  On  his  forehead 
rises  a  spiral  tube  nearly  three  inches  long.  It  is  jet 
black,  dotted  all  over  with  small  white  feathers.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  palate,  and,  when  fiUed  with 
air,  looks  like  a  spire;  when  empty,  it  becomes  pen- 
dulous. His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
In  the  midst  oi  these  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the 
dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun  reach,  you 
will  see  the  campaneros.  No  sound  or  song  from  any 
of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  net  even  the 
clearly  pronounced  '*  whip-poor-wills "  from  tlie  goat- 
sucker, cause  such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the  cam- 
panero.  With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the 
tribute  of  a  morning  and  evening  song,  and  even  when 
the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the  mouth  of  almost 
the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  campanero  still  cheers 
the  forest  You  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again, 
and  then  a  toll  again,  and  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is 
silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll, 
and  so  on.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  other 
cotingas,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  part  of  Guiana  be 
makes  his  nest. 

Whilst  the  cotingas  attract  your  attention  by  their 
superior  plumage,  the  singular  form  of  the  toucan  makes 
a  lasting  impression  on  your  memory.  There  are  three 
speciea  of  toucans  in  Demerara,  and  three  diminutives, 
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bird,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  inform  or 
entertain ;  it  rather  excites  a  longing,  which 
it  is  impossible  tor  words  to  satisfy.  Natural. 
istSy  indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  this 

which  may  be  called  toucaneU.  The  largest  of  the  first 
species  frequents  the  mangrove  trees  on  the  sea-coast. 
He  is  never  seen  in  the  interior  till  you  reach  Macou. 
ahia,  where  he  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Tacatore.  The  other  two  species  are  very  com- 
mon. They  feed  entirely  ou  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  and, 
though  of  the  pie  kind,  never  kill  the  young  of  other 
birds/  or  touch  carrion.  They  are  very  noisy  in  rainy 
weatlier.  The  sound  which  the  bouradi  or  the  larger 
makes,  is  like  the  clear  yelping  of  a  puppy  dog,  and  you 
fancy  he  says  **  pia^po-o.co,"  and  thus  the  South  Ameri- 
can Spaniards  call  him  piapoco.  All  the  toucaneto  feed 
on  the  same  trees  on  which  the  toucan  f^eds,  and  every 
species  of  this  family,  of  enormous  bill,  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  hollow  trees.  They  are  social,  but  not  gregarious. 
You  may  sometimes  see  eight  or  ten  in  company,  and 
from  this  you  may  suppose  they  are  gregarious;  but 
upcn  closer  examination,  you  will  find  it  has  only  been 
a  dinner  party,  which  breaks  up  and  disperses  towards 
roosting  time.  The  flight  of  the  toucan  is  by  jerks;  in 
the  action  of  flying  it  seems  incommoded  by  its  huge 
disproportioned  bill ;  if  the  extraordinary  form  and  sise 
of  the  bill  expose  the  toucan  to  ridicule,  its  colours  make 
it  amends. 

The  houtou  ranks  high  in  beauty  amongst  the  birds  of 
Demerara;  his  whole  body  is  green,  with  a  bluish  cast 
in  the  wings  and  tail;  his  crane,  which  he  erects  at 
pleasure,  consists  of  black  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with 
lovely  blue  of  two  different  shades;  he  has  a  triangular 
black  spot,  edged  with  blue,  behind  the  eye,  extending 
to  the  ear;  and  on  his  breast  a  sable  tuft,  consisting  of 
nine  feathers  edged  aho  with  blue.  This  bird  seems  to 
suppose  that  its  beauty  can  be  increased  by  trimming  the 
tail,  which  undergoes  the  same  operation  as  our  hair  in 
a  barlMr's  shop,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  uses  its 
own  beak,  which  is  serrated,  in  lieu  of  a  pair  of  scissors; 
as  soon  as  his  tail  is  full  grown,  he  begins  about  an  inch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  two  largest  featliers  in  it,  and 
cuts  away  the  web  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  making  a  gap 
about  an  inch  long.  Both  male  and  female  Adonise  their 
tails  in  this  maimer,  which  gives  them  a  remarkable 
appearance  amongst  other  birds.  The  thick  and  gloomy 
forests  are  the  places  preferred  by  tlie  houtou.  In  tliose 
far-extending  ivilds,  about  day-break,  yuu  hear  him 
articulate,  in  a  distinct  and  mournful  tone,  '*  houtou, 
houtou."  Move  cautiously  on  where  the  sound  proceeds 
from,  and  you  will  see  him  sitting  in  the  underwood, 
and  very  rarely  is  he  seen  in  the  lofty  trees,  except  the 
bastard  slloaboli  tree,  the  fi*uit  of  which  is  grateful  to 
him.  He  makes  no  nest,  but  rears  his  young  in  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  generally  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

The  cassique,  in  size,  is  larger  than  the  sUrling;  he 
covets  the  society  of  man,  but  disdains  to  live  by  his 
labours.  When  nature  calls  for  support,  he  repairs  to 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  there  partakes  of  the  store 
of  fruits  and  seeds  which  she  has  produced  for  her  aerial 
tribes.  When  his  repast  is  over,  he  returns  to  man, 
and  pays  the  little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his 
protection ;  he  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his 
house,  and  there  for  hours  together  pours  forth  a  succes- 
sion  of  imitative  notes.  His  own  song  is  sweet,  but  very 
short.  If  a  toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
drops  it,  and  imitates  him.  Then  he  will  amuse  his 
protector  with  the  cries  of  different  species  of  the  wood- 
pecker; and  when  the  sheep  bleat,  he  will  distinctly 
imitate  them.  Then  comes  his  own  song  again,  and  if 
a  puppy  dog  or  a  guinea-fowl  interrupt  him,  he  takes 
them  off  admirably;  and  by  his  different  gestures  during  I 
tlie  time,  you  would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport. 


desire  by  coloured  prints;  but,  beside  that 
these  at  best  give  only  a  faint  resemblance  of 
nature,  and  are  a  very  indifferent  kind  of 
painting,  the  bird  itself  has  a  thousand  beau- 

The  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates  any  sound  he 
hears  with  such  exactness,  that  he  goes  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  mocking-bird  amongst  the  colonists*  At 
breeding  time,  a  number  of  these  pretty  choristers  re- 
sort to  a  tree  near  the  planter's  house,  and  from  Its  out- 
side branches  weave  their  pendulous  nests.  So  conscious 
do  they  seem  that  they  never  give  offence,  and  so  little 
suspicious  are  they  of  receiving  any  ii\jury  from  man, 
that  they  will  choose  a  tree  within  forty  yards  from  his 
house,  and  occupy  the  branches  so  low  dovm  that  he 
may  peep  into  the  nests.  The  proportions  of  the  cas. 
slque  are  so  fine,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  model  of 
symmetry  in  ornithology.  On  each  wing  he  has  a 
bright  yellow  spot,  and  his  rump,  belly,  and  half  the  tail, 
are  of  the  same  colour.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
black.  His  beak  is  the  colour  of  sulphur,  but  ft  fades  in 
death,  and  requires  the  same  operation  as  the  bill  of  the 
toucan  to  make  it  keep  its  colours. 

You  would  not  be  long  in  the  forests  of  Demerara 
without  noticing  the  wwxlpeckers.  You  may  meet 
with  them  feeding  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Well  may 
they  do  so.  Were  they  to  follow  the  example  of  most 
of  the  other  birds,  and  only  feed  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  they  would  be  often  on  short  allowance,  for 
they  sometimes  have  to  labour  three  or  four  hours  at  the 
tree  before  they  get  at  the  food.  The  sound  which  the 
largest  kind  makes  in  hammering  against  the  bark  ol 
tlie  tree,  is  so  loud,  that  you  would  never  suppose  it  to 
proceed  from  the  efforts  of  a  bird.  You  would  take  it 
to  be  the  woodman,  with  his  axe,  trying,  by  a  sturdy 
blow  often  repeated,  whether  the  tree  was  sound  or  noc 
There  are  fourteen  species  here ;  the  largest  the  size  ol 
a  magpie,  the  smallest  not  bigger  than  the  wren.  They 
are  all  beautiful,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  their 
heads  ornamented  with  a  fine  crest,  movable  at  pleasure. 
It  is  said  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  whetlier 
innocent  or  guilty,  he  never  loses  it.  It  sticks  close  te 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  has  many  a  kick  and  many 
a  blow  to  bear  on  account  of  it,  and  there  Is  nobody  to 
stand  up  for  him.  The  woodpecker  is  little  better  off. 
The  proprietors  of  woods  in  Europe  have  long  accused 
him  of  injuring  their  timber,  by  boring  holes  in  it,  and 
letting  in  the  water,  which  soon  rots  it.  The  colonists 
in  America  have  the  same  complaints  against  him. 
Had  he  the  power  of  speech,  he  could  soon  make  a  de- 
fence. *'  Mighty  loi-ds  of  the  woods,"  he  would  say  to 
man,  '*  why  do  you  wrongfully  accuse  me  P  Why  do  you 
hunt  me  up  and  down  to  death  for  an  imaginary  offence  ? 
I  have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of  your  property,  much  lesa 
your  wood.  Your  merciless  shot  strikes  me  at  the  very 
time  I  am  doing  you  a  service.  But  your  shortsighted- 
ness will  not  let  you  see  it,  or  your  pride  is  above 
examining  closely  the  actions  of  so  insignificant  a  little 
bird  as  I  am.  If  there  be  that  spark  of  feeling  in  your 
breast,  which  they  say  man  possesses,  or  ought  to  possess, 
above  all  other  animals,  do  a  poor  injured  creature  a 
little  kindness,  and  watch  me  In  your  woods  only  for 
one  day.  I  never  wormed  your  healthy  trees.  I  should 
perish  for  want  in  the  attempt.  The  sound  bark  would 
easily  resist  the  force  of  my  bill;  and  were  1  even  tc 
pierce  through  it,  there  would  be  nothing  inside  that  I 
could  fancy,  or  my  stomach  digest.  I  olten  visit  them, 
it  is  true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convinces  me  tliat  I  must 
go  elsewhere  for  support  ;  and  were  you  to  listen  atten-  . 
tively  to  the  sound  which  my  bill  causes,  you  would 
know  whether  I  am  upon  a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  tree. 
Wood  and  bark  are  not  my  food.  1  live  entirely  upon 
the  insects  which  have  already  formed  a  lodgement  in 
tlie  distempered  tree.   When  the  sound  informs  me  that 
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lies  tliat  the  most  exquisite  artist  is  incapable 
of  imitating.  They ,  for  instance,  who  imagine 
(hey  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  little  tribe  of  manikin  birds,  from  the  pic 
tares  we  have  of  them,  will  find  themselves 
deceived,  when  they  compare  their  draughts 
with  nature.  The  shining  greens,  the  change- 
able purples,  and  the  glossy  reds,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pencil ;  and  very  far  beyond 
the  coloured  print,  which  is  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute to  painting.  I  have  therefore  de- 
clined entering  into  a  minute  description  of 
foreign  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  as  sounds 
would  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
colours. 

There  is  one  species,  however,  that  I  will 
conclude  the  history  of  this  class  with  ;  as, 
though  the  least,  it  will  certainly  be  allowed 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  others.  In  quadru- 
peds, the  smallest  animals  are  noxious,  ugly, 
and  lothesome ;  the  smallest  of  birds  are  the 
most  beautiful,  innocent,  and  sportive.  Of 
all  those  that  flutter  in  the  garden,  or  paint 
the  landscape,  the  humming-bird  is  the  most 
delightful  to  look  upon,  and  the  most  inoffen- 
sive. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal  there  are 
six  or  seven  varieties,^  from  the  size  of  a  small 


my  prey  is  there,  I  labour  for  lioura  together  till  I  get 
it  it;  aiid,  by  consuming  it,  for  my  own  support,  I  pre- 
rent  its  further  depredations  in  that  part.  Thus  I  die* 
cover  for  you  a  hidden  and  unsuspected  foe,  which  has 
been  devouring  your  wood  in  such  secrecy,  that  you  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  it  was  there.  The  hole  which  I 
make.  In  order  lo  get  at  the  pernicious  vermin,  will  be 
seen  by  yuu  as  you  pass  under  the  tree.  1  leave  it  as  a 
signal  to  tell  you,  tliat  your  tree  has  already  stood  too 
long.  It  is  past  its  prime.  Millions  of  insects,  engen- 
dered bv  disease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals:  ere  long 
it  will  nil  a  log  in  useless  ruins.  Warned  by  thb  loss, 
cut  down  the  rest  in  time,  and  spare,  O  spare,  the  un- 
oflending  woodpecker  "-^fFanderifu/s  of  Chariiu  fFatet' 
Um  m  SouiA  America, 

1  The  family  of  humming-birds  (TrochUidat)  is  divid- 
ed into  numerous  genera.  Upwards  of  100  species  are 
now  known  to  naturalists.  Recent  discoveries  have 
proved  that  th^ir  range  of  habitation  is  more  extended 
tban  was  once  imagined :  for  though  they  chiefly  abound 
in  the  intertropical  latitudes  of  America,  many  visit  the 
temperate  and  colder  portions  of  that  continent.  The 
mby-throated  humming-bird  (7VocA//tw  Colubru\  passes 
north  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Canada,  migraling  like  the 
swallow.  Nor  is  this  the  only  species  which  extends 
into  a  colder  climate.  Captain  King,  while  on  his  sur- 
vey of  the  southern  coasts,  met  with  numerous  species 
flying  about  in  a  snow-storm  near  the  Straits  of  MageU 
len,  and  discovered  two  species  {TroekUut  FemandentUy 
and  T,  Stoiesii)  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes.  Still, 
however,  the  central  regions  of  the  continent,  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  are  their  chief  resort.  There  they 
people  the  woods  and  the  gardens,  glancing  in  the  sun 
like  meteors  as  they  flit  by  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
or,  suspended  on  their  burnished  and  quivering  wings, 
explore  the  nectary  of  some  scented  blossom.  These 
birds  may  be  almost  said  to  live  upon  the  wing.  There 
is  no  bird  that  equals  them  in  power  of  flight,  and  they 
are  quick  as  lightning  in  their  motions.  Their  wings 
are  of  extraordinary  length,  and  this,  with  their  shape 


wren  down  to  that  of  an  humhle-bee.  A 
European  could  never  have  supposed  a  bird 
existing  so  very  small,  and  yet  completely 
furnished  out  with   a  bill,  feathers,  wings, 


and  the  character  of  the  feathers  composing  them,  con. 
tributes  to  their  efliciency.  The  feet  and  legs,  ou  the 
contrary,  are  small  and  feeble ;  they  are,  in  fact,  of 
merely  second-rate  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
humming-bird.  The  ground  and  the  trees  are  not  its 
element.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  settles  on  a  twig,  while 
it  preens  its  plumage  of  glittering  scale-like  fealhei-s,  or 
arranges  the  moss  and  down  of  its  nest  ;  but  the  air  is 
its  abiding  place,  where  it  feeds  and  passes  the  whole  of 
its  active  existence.  Wilson  observes  that  "the  hum- 
ming-bird is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  and  I  have 
often  stopped  with  pleasure  to  observe  his  manoeuvres 
among  the  blossoms  of  the  trumpet  flower.  When 
arrived  before  a  thicket  of  those  that  are  full  blown,  he 
poises  or  suspends  himself  on  the  wing,  for  the  spare  of 
two  or  tliree  seconds,  so  steadily,  that  bis  wings  became 
invisible,  or  only  like  a  mist,  and  you  can  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  pupil  of  his  eye  looking  round  with  great 
quickness  and  circumspection."  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  shape  of  these  powerful  organs  of  flight,  we  may 
notice  that  they  are  naiTow.pointed,  and  more  or  lesA 
curved  inwards,  a  good  deal  resembling  those  of  the 
swift, — and  are  mainly  composed  of  the  primary  quill 
feathers,  beautifully  graduated,  the  first  or  outer  one 
being  the  longest.  The  secondary  quill  feathers  are 
very  short,  and  occupy  the  inner  edge  at  the  base  of  the 
primaries,  taking  up  little  room,  and  adding  nothing  tu 
the  breadth  of  the  wing  as  in  birds  In  general.  The 
structure  of  these  feathers  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  they 
consist  of  a  strong  and  peculiarly  elastic  shaft,  which  in 
many  species  is  very  thick  at  Its  commencement.  On 
each  side  of  this  shaft  is  a  vane,  composed  of  narrow, 
closely  set,  springy  plumets,  so  compacted  together,  as 
to  give  the  idea  of  a  thin  metallic  or  homy  web,  and 
which,  cutting  the  air  at  every  stroke,  produces  that 
humming  noise  which  is  heard  while  the  bird  hovers 
over  the  flower,  or  darts  arrow.like  along.  Of  the  Im. 
mense  strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles  by  whose  actions 
these  long  pointed  wings  are  thus  rapidly  ajutated,  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception. 

Next  to  the  wings,  the  tail  is  the  most  important 
agent  as  an  organ  of  aerial  progression.  It  Is  not  only 
the  rudder  by  which  a  bird  directs  its  course,  or  turns 
and  wheels,  but  It  adds  to  the  superficies  of  tlie  body 
without  Increasing  its  weight.  In  this  group  the  tail  Is 
ample,  but  varies  extremely  in  shape  ;  in  some  species 
it  is  square,  in  others  forked,  in  some  pointed,  but  In  all 
it  Is  composed  of  feathers  closely  resembling  those-  of  the 
wing  in  texture.  Thus  is  the  humming-bird  consti- 
tuted for  flight;  nor  Is  this  extremely  rapid  merely, 
but  it  is  capable  of  long  continuance.  The  flitting  pro- 
gress of  the  humming-bird  from  flower  to  flower  resem- 
bles that  of  a  bee, — but  is  infinitely  more  quick.  When, 
however,  the  bird  is  journeying^  it  sweeps  through  the 
air  in  long  undulations,  rising  and  sinking  alternately. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  tliat  the  nectar  of 
flowers  constitutes  the  sole  food  of  this  charming  race, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Nectar  Is  no  doubt  a  part  of 
their  diet,  but  by  no  means  the  whole:  they  feed  on  the 
small  Insects  which  lurk  in  the  nectary,  or  wander  over 
the  petals,— 4iay,  they  even  take  insects  on  the  wing, 
as  was  observed  by  Wilson,  who  also  found  their  frag- 
ments in  the  stomach  of  such  as  he  examined  ;  and 
Audubon  states,  in  confirmation,  tliat' insects,  especially 
those  of  the  coleopterous  order,  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  humming-bird.  The  bill,  fitted  for  penetrating  Into 
the  recesses  of  flowers,  is  long  and  slender,  but  varies  in 
shape.  According  to  Brisson  and  others,  the  tongue 
consists  of  two  muscular  tubes.    This  organ,  which  lu 
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and  intestinesy  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
largest  kind.  A  bird  not  so  big  as  the  end  of 
one  s  little  finger  would  probably  be  supposed 
bat  a  creature  of  imagination,  were  it  not 
seen  in  infinite  numbers,  and  as  frequent  as 

the  humming-bird  is  mainly  instmmental  in  procuring 
food,  is  capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  considerable 
distance,  as  we  see  in  the  wryneck,  woodpecker,  &c 
Audubon  says,  that  the  doable-tubed  tongue  of  the 
humming-bird  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  so 
that  the  insect  adheres  to  it  when  touched  ;  hence  the 
bird  has  only  to  dart  its  tongue  at  its  prey,  and  retract 
it  into  its  mouth. 

DiminutiYe  as  tJiey  are,  these  beautiful  creatures  are 
bold  and  intrepid,  and  defend  their  nests  against  intru- 
ders with  the  greatest  spirit.  Their  powers  of  flight 
give  them  every  advantage  in  these  aerial  combats  over 
birds  much  larger  than  themselves,  at  whose  eyes  they 
tilt  with  their  sharp-pointed  beak,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  ^  shrill  pierdng  shriek.  Two  males  seldom  meet 
without  a  battle:  and  while  the  female  is  sitting  her 
mate  attacks  indiscriminately  eyery  bird  that  approaches, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  fury.  The  nest  of  the  humming, 
bird  varies  in  diflerent  species.  We  have  seen  some 
built  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  others  attached  to  the  ex- 
treme twigs,  so  as  to  wave  in  the  breese.  The  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  constructed  are  for  the  most 
part,  the  cotton  or  down  of  various  plants,  beautifully 
Interwoven  ;  some  species  add  an  outside  layer  of  moss 
or  lichen.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
the  iemale  is  usually  two,  and  their  cokNir  pure  white. 

That  these  beauUAil  and  elegant  birds  should  not  be 
kept  in  captivity  vrill  not  surprise  those  who  know  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  them,  even  in  their  own  regions, 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  imprisonment  Several  at- 
tempts have,  however,  been  made;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, two  nestlings  of  a  species  termed  the  Mango  hum- 
ming-bird were  actually  brought  alive  to  England,  and 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Ham. 
mond ;  they  were  very  docile,  and  fed  on  honey,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  insects  were  offered  them  or  not. 
Audubon  states  that  he  has  seen  many  humming-birds 
in  partial  confinement ;  and  that,  when  Had  witli  honey 
or  syrup  exclusively,  they  soon  died  in  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion, but  that,  when  duly  supplied  with  fresh  flowers 
raboundiiig  with  insects),  and  surrounded  with  gause- 
netting,  through  which  insects  could  enter,  they  lived 
in  health  and  wera  active.  Indeed,  he  mentions  an  in. 
stance  in  which  several  were  thus  kept  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  when  they  were  restored  to  liberty,  the 
person  who  attended  to  them  having  a  long  voyage  to 
perform. 

'*  I  remember,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Maga. 
sine  of  Natural  History,  <*  a  pair  of  these  beautiful  little 
creatures  busily  building  a  nest  in  the  branch  of  an 
orange-tree,  which  was  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
opeu  piazza  of  a  house  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica :  in 
this  apartment,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
tlie  family  breakfasted  and  lunched.  I  spent  three  days 
there ;  and,  while  taking  my  meala,  had  at  least  an 
equal  treat,  in  seeing  these  smallest  of  the  fiuthered 
tribes  gaily  and  actively  employed  in  their  building 
process.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  nest  of  tlie  bee 
humming  bird,  which  I  removed  from  the  end  of  a 
mango-tree  {Man^gria  indica\  which  was  not  a  loot 
above  my  head,  and  close  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  I  cannot  quit  this  article  without  speaking  of  the 
delight  that  was  sflbrded  me,  in  Jamaica,  by  seeing 
humming-birds  feeding  on  honey,  in  the  florets  of  the 
great  aloe  {A§am  americana,  L.)  On  the  side  of  a 
liill  upon  Sutton's  estate  were  a  considerable  number  of 
aloe  plants,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  in  full  blossom. 
They  were  spread  over  a  space  of  about  twenty  yards 


butterflies  in  a  summer^s  day,  sporting  in 
the  fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower , 
and  extracting  their  sweets  with  its  little 
bill 

The  smallest  humming-bird  is  about  the 

square.  The  spikes  bearing  bunches  of  flowers  in  a 
thyrsus,  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high  ;  on  each 
spike  were  many  hundred  flowers*  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  each  floret  of  a  tubular  shape,  and  containing  a 
good-sind  drop  of  honey.  Such  an  assemblage  of  floral 
splendour  was  in  itself  most  magnificent  and  striking ; 
but  it  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  interest  caused 
by  this  beautiful  exhibition  wta  increased,  by  vast  num- 
bers of  humming-birds,  of  various  species,  fluttering  at 
the  opening  of  the  flowers,  and  dipping  their  bills,  first 
into  one  floret,  and  then  into  another-i^he  sun,  as 
usual,  shining  bright  upon  their  varied  and  beautiful 
plumage." 

The  following  cut  reprsspnta  tl)e  Bar-tcdUd  Hum- 
mkt^Mrd, 


This  splendid  species  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  and  figured  from 
a  specimen  in  Bullock's  museum.  It  is  most  remark- 
able for  the  splendid  colouring  and  development  of  its 
tail,  which  Lmsoo  compares  tu  that  of  the  New  Holland 
menura.  It  is  composed  of  ten  broad  feathers,  gradually 
exceeding  each  other  by  about  half  an  inch,  three  quar- 
ters, &c,  and  the  last  by  above  one  inch  and  a  half 
longer  than  the  otbers.  The  colour  msy  be  said  to  b^  a 
brilliant  reddish  orange,  with  a  brazen  or  metallic  lustre 
of  the  greatest  clearuess,  according  to  the  various  lights 
in  which  it  is  placed  assuming  a  greater  tinge  of  red  or 
yellow.  The  tip  of  each  feather  has  a  broad  black  bar, 
and  the  lower  pait  of  the  web  of  the  outer  feather  is  oi 
the  sam^  colour.  When  the  tail  is  closed,  the  appear- 
ance is  as  if  regularly  barred  with  black.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  golden  green,  except  the 
i-ump,  which  is  of  a  fine  maddsr  tint,  but  without  any 
metallic  lustre.  The  feathers  upon  this  part  are  more 
tufted,  and  thicker  than  usual.  The  whole  of  the  under 
surface,  as  iar  as  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  is  of  a 
bright  emerald  green,  brightest  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
throat.  The  lower  belly  is  dull  brownish  green,  the 
vent  whitish.  Lesson  hss  represented  another  state  of 
tills  bird,  which  he  thinks  is  that  of  the  female.  All  the 
upper  parts  are  of  a  uniform  green.  The  throat  and 
breast,  instead  of  the  emerald-coloured  scaly  gorget,  are 
of  a  dull  yellowish  gray«  which  colour  oncupies  also  the 
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sixe  of  a  hazel-nut  The  feathers  on  its  wings 
and  tail  are  black ;  but  those  on  its  body,  and 
under  its  wings,  are  of  a  greenish  brown, 
with  a  fine  red  cast,  or  gloss,  which  no  silk  or 
YeJ^et  can  imitate.  It  has  a  small  crest  on 
its  head*  gpreen  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  it  were, 
^Ided  at  the  top ;  and  which  sparkles  in  the 
son  like  a  little  star  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
bead.  The  bill  is  black,  straight,  slender, 
and  of  the  length  of  a  small  pin.  The  larger 
hamming-bird  is  nearly  half  as  big  as  the  com- 
mon wren,  and  without  a  crest  on  its  head; 
but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  covered,  from  the 
throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with  change- 
able crimson-coloured  feathers,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  change  to  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of 
both  are  small,  with  very  little  round  eyes,  as 
black  as  jet 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  add  to 
the  bigh  finishing  and  beauty  of  a  rich  luxu- 
rious western  landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
is  risen,  the  humming-birds,  of  different  kinds, 

rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  tail  is  aboat  only  half  the 
length,  the  feathers  of  the  same  broad  form ;  the  outer 
one  of  a  yellowish,  the  others  of  a  reddish  coppery 
lustre,  with  a  slight  indication  of  a  darker  shade  at  the 
tips,  but  without  any  distinct  bar. 

There  seems  a  little  uncertainty  regarding  the  native 
country  of  this  bird.  Shaw's  specimens  were  said  to 
come  nnora  Peru ;  and  Lesson  mentions  the  interior  of 
Braiil  for  those  from  which  he  took  his  drawings  and 
descriptions. 

The  following  represents  the  TopoM-tkroated  Hum- 
ming-hML 


This  species  is  without  any  exception  one  of  the  most 
iplendid  of  the  whole  race ;  the  plumage  in  every  part 
is  composed  of  the  scaly  formed  feathers,  which  are  al- 
ways present  when  a  metallic  lustre  prevails;  and  in 
every  position,  its  brilliant  colours  receive  a  variatibn  of 
tint  difiering  from  that  last  seen,  and  superior  in  splen- 
dour to  any  thing  with  which  we  could  compare  it.  It 
i«  a  large  species  also,  and  in  many  ways  is  a  most 
interesting  bird.  The  African  form  is  naturally  called 
to  our  remembrance  by  the  general  appearance  of  it  to 
the  CyniridsB,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  gorget  and  tail 
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are  seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without 
ever  lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are 
in  such  rapid  motion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glitter, 
ing.  They  are  never  still  but  continually  in 
motion,  visiting  flower  after  flower,  and  ex- 
tracting  its  honey  as  if  with  a  kiss.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  forky 
tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flowers, 
and  extracts  its  nectared  tribute.  Upon  this 
alone  they  subsist.  The  rapid  motion  of 
their  wings  brings  out  a  humming  sound, 
from  whence  they  have  their  name ;  £br  what- 
ever  divides  the  air  swiftly,  must  thus  produce 
a  murmur. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious 
than  the  rest ;  they  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange>  a 
pomegranate,  or  a  citron-tree  ;  sometimes  even 
in  houses,  if  they  find  a  small  and  convenient 
twig  for  the  purpose.  The  female  is  the 
architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of 
materials;  such  as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the 


leads  still  nearer.  In  its  habits  it  is  also  curious,  being 
said  to  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  skimming  along 
their  surface  after  insects,  and  often  perching  oq  dried 
tMrigs  along  their  margins :  in  this  there  is  an  approxi. 
mation  to  several  groups.  The  length  of  this  bird,  not 
including  the  long  centre  tail  feathers,  is  five  inches  and 
a  half,  these  exceed  the  others  by  nearly  three  inches ; 
the  colours  of  the  whole  plumage  of  the  body  may  be  said 
to  be  a  rich  brownish  orange,  in  some  lights  appearing  of 
the  deepest  lake,  and  in  others  of  a  brilliant  ruby  colour, 
tinted  with  golden;  on  the  lower  surface  the  golden 
lustre  is  most  prevalent,  above,  the  deep  shade  and  ruby 
tint;  the  gorget  is  alternately  of  a  topaz-yellow  or 
emerald  green,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  shade  of  nearly 
velvet  black,  which  gradually  assumes  a  purple  tint,  and 
shades  into  the  colour  of  the  body;  the  wings  are  very 
long  and  powerful ;  the  tail  is  above  of  a  golden  green 
shaded  with  red,  below  of  a  bright  chestnut;  in  form  it 
is  rather  rounded,  and  the  two  centre  feathers  make  it 
appear  sometimes  very  lengthened,  sometimes  forked, 
according  to  their  position ;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the 
division  of  the  toes.  The  young  differ  in  wanting  the 
long  feathers  in  the  tail,  the  two  centre  plumes  of  which 
exceed  the  others  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  bright  green,  with  the 
ruby  tints  appearing  at  intervals;  the  under  part  has 
more  of  the  red  colour,  and  is  shaded  with  green  and 
bright  orange ;  the  gorget  has  not  appeared,  though  the 
space  for  it  is  clearly  seen.  The  female  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  young  males;  the  centre  tail  feathers  are 
slightly  longer ;  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
brilliant  emerald  green,  with  metallic  lustre,  but  which 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  a  gray  tint  which  pervades 
the  whole;  the  gorget  is  marked  by  brown  feathers, 
which  have  a  golden  lustre  when  placed  in  the  light, 
but  is  not  very  distinctly  defined;  the  vent  is  gray:  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  of  a  dull  green,  the  next  pair  are 
of  a  brilliant  violet,  the  others  of  a  bright  chestnut 
These  beautiful  birds  are  found  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
For  works  on  humming-birds,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  three  beautiful  volumes  by  Lesson,  containing  219 
plates,  and  to  the  Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  vols.  I.  and  II.  Edinburgh,  1833.  Both 
Wilson  and  Audubon  have  written  well  on  the  northern 
humming-bird. 
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fibres  uf  vegetables.  Of  these  materials  a 
aest  is  composed^  of  aboat  the  sizejof  a  hen  s 
egg  cut  in  two,  admirably  contriyed,  and 
warmly  lined  with  cotton.  They  lay  two 
egg"  at  a  time,  and  never  more,  about  the 
lize  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow,  with 
here  and  there  a  yellow  spook.  The  male 
and  the  female  sit  upon  the  nest  by  turns ; 
but  the  female  takes  to  herself  the  greatest 
share.  She  seldom  quits  the  nest,  except  a 
few  minutes  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  dew  is  upon  the  flowers,  and  their 
honey  in  perfection.  During  this  short  in- 
terval, the  male  takes  her  place ;  for,  as  the 
egg  is  so  small,  the  exposing  it  ever  so  short 
a  time  to  the  weather  would  be  apt  to  injure 
its  contents,  the  surface  exposed  being  so  great 
in  comparison  to  the  bulk.  The  time  of  in- 
cubation continues  twelve  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  much  about 
the  size  of  a  blue-bottle  fly.  They  are  at 
first  bare  ;  by  degrees  they  are  covered  with 
down  ;  and  at  last  feathers  succeed,  but  less 
beautiful  at  first  than  those  of  the  old  ones. 

"  Father  Labat's  companion  in  the  mission 
to  America,  found  the  nest  of  a  humming- 
bird in  a  shed  that  was  near  the  dwelling, 
house,  and  took  it  in  at  a  time  when  the 
youn^  ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
old ;  he  then  placed  them  in  a  cage  at  his 
chamber-window,  to  be  amused  by  their  spur- 
tive  flutterings  ;  but  he  was  soon  surprised  to 
see  the  old  ones,  that  came  and  fed  their 
brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day.  By 
these  means  they  themselves  soon  grew  so 
tame  that  they  seldom  quitted  the  chamber ; 
but  without  any  constraint  came  to  live  with 
their  young  ones.  All  four  have  frequently 
come  to  perch  upon  their  master's  hand, 
chirruping  as  if  they  had  been  at  liberty 
abroad.  He  fed  them  with  a  very  fine  clear 
paste,  made  of  wine,  biscuit,  and  sugar ;  they 
thrust  their  tongues  into  this  paste,  till  they 
were  satisfied,  and  then  fluttered  and  chir. 
ruped  about  the  room.  I  never  beheld  any 
thing  more  agreeable,"  continues  he,  ^*  than 
this  lovely  little  family  that  had  taken  posses, 
sion  of  ray  companion's  chamber,  and  that  flew 
out  and  in  just  as  they  thought  proper ;  but 
were  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their 
master,  when  he  called  them.  In  this  man. 
ner  they  lived  with  him  for  above  six  months ; 
but  at  a  time  when  he  expected  to  see  a  new 
colony  formed,  he  unfortunately  forgot  to  tie 
up  their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at  night  to  pre- 


serve them  from  the  rats,  and  he  found  they 
were  devoured  in  the  morning.* 

These  birds  on  the  continent  of  America, 
continue  to  flutter  the  year  round;  as  their 
food,  which  is  the  honey  of  flowers,  never  for- 
sakes them  in  those  warm  latitudes  where 
they  are  found.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
islands  of  the  Antilles,  where,  when  the 
winter  season  approaches,  they  retire,  and,  a^ 
some  say,  continue  in  a  torpid  state  during* 
the  severity  of  that  season.  At  Surinam  and 
Jamaica,  where  they  constantly  have  flowers^ 
these  beautiful  birds  are  never  known  to  dis- 
appear. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  these  birds 
have  a  continued  note  of  singing.  All  travel- 
lers agree,  that,  beside  the  humming  noise 
produced  by  their  wings,  they  have  a  little 
interrupted  chirrup ;  but  Labat  asserts,  that 
they  have  a  most  pleasing  melancholy  melody 
in  their  voices,  though  small,  and  proportioned 
to  the  organs  which  produce  it  It  is  very 
probable  that,  in  different  places,  their  notes 
are  also  different ;  and  as  there  are  some  that 
continue  torpid  all  the  winter,  there  may  like- 
wise be  some  with  agreeable  voices,  though 
the  rest  may  in  general  be  silent 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of 
this  bird's  plumage,  in  adorning  their  belts 
and  head-dress.  The  children  take  them  in 
the  fields  upon  rings  smeared  with  bird-lime: 
they  approach  the  place  where  the  birds  are 
flying,  and  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  to 
allure  them,  either  by  the  colour  or  the  sound, 
that  the  simple  little  creature  comes  to  rest 
upon  the  ring,  and  is  seized.  They  are  then 
instantly  killed  and  gutted,  and  hung  up  in 
the  chimney  to  dry.  Those  who  take  greater 
care,  dry  them  in  a  stove,  which  is  not  su 
likely  to  injure  the  plumage  as  the  foregoing 
method.  Their  beautiful  feathers  were  once 
the  ornament  of  the  highest  rank  of  savage 
nobility ;  but  at  present  they  take  the  bird 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  as  a  curio- 
sity to  the  Europeans,  than  that  of  ornament 
for  themselves.  All  the  taste  for  savage  finery 
is  wearing  out  fast,  even  among  the  Ameri- 
cans.  They  now  begin  to  adopt,  if  not  the 
dresses  of  Europe,  at  least  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  wandering 
warrior  is  far  from  thinking  himself  fine  at 
present  with  his  bow  and  his  feathered  crown: 
his  ambition  reaches  to  higher  ornaments  ;  a 
gun,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a  blanket 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIBD8  OF  THE  CRANE  KIND  IN  GENERAL. 

The  progressions  of  Nature  from  one  class  of 
beings  to  another,  are  always  by  slovr  and  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees.  She  has  peopled 
the  woods  and  the  fields  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds ;  and,  to  le^ve  no  part  of 
her  extensive  territories  untenanted,  she  has 
stocked  the  waters  with  its  feathered  inhabi- 
tants also :  she  has  taken  the  same  care  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  her  animals  in  this 
element,  as  she  has  done  with  respect  to  those 
of  the  other;  she  has  used  as  much  precaution 
to  render  water-fowl  fit  for  swimming,  as  she 
did  in  forming  land-fowl  for  flight ;  she  has 
defended  their  feathers  with  a  natural  oil*  and 
united  their  toes  by  a  webbed  membrane  :  by 
which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  security 
and  motion.  But  between  the  classes  of  land- 
birds  that  shun  the  water,  and  of  water  fowl 
that  are  made  for  swimming  and  living  on  it, 
she  has  formed  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  birds, 
that  seem  to  partake  of  a  middle  nature;  that, 
with  divided  toes,  seemingly  fitted  to  live  upon 
land,  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  ap- 
petites that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters. 
These  can  properly  be  called  neither  land- 
birds  nor  water-fowl,  as  they  provide  all  their 
sustenance  from  watery  places,  and  yet  are 
unqualified  to  seek  it  in  those  depths  where  it 
is  often  found  in  greatest  plenty.* 

This  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  others  rather  by  their 
appetites  than  their  conformation.  Yet  even 
in  this  respect  they  seem  to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
criminated  by  nature :  as  they  are  to  live 
among  the  waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  swim- 

■  The  term  waders  is  now  applied  to  this  description 
orbinifc 


ming  in  them,  most  of  them  have  long  legs, 
fitted  for  wading  in  shallow  waters,  or  long 
bills  proper  for  grouping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  mar* 
shy  places,  may  be  known,  if  not  by  the  length 
of  its  lees,  at  least  by  the  scaly  surface  of 
them.  Those  who  have  observed  the  legs  oi 
a  snipe  or  a  woodcock,  will  easily  perceive 
ray  meaning ;  and  how  different  the  surface 
of  the  skin  mat  covers  them  is  from  that  of  the 
pigeon  or  the  partridge.  Most  birds  of  this 
kind  also,  are  bare  ot  feathers  half  way  up  the 
thigh ;  at  least,  in  all  of  them,  above  the  knee. 
— Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the  waters, 
and  having  their  legs  continually  in  moisture, 
prevents  the  growth  of  feathers  on  those  parts ; 
so  that  there  is  a  surprising  difference  between 
the  legs  of  a  crane,  naked  of  feathers  almost 
up  to  the  body,  and  the  falcon,  booted  almost 
to  the  very  toes. 

The  bill  is  also  very  distinguishable  in  most 
of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general,  longer  than 
that  of  other  birds,  and  in  some  finely  fluted 
on  every  side  ;  while  at  the  point  it  is  posses- 
sed of  extreme  sensibility,  and  furnished  with 
nerves,  for  the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the 
bottom  of  marshes,  where  it  cannot  be  seen. 
Some  birds  of  this  class  are  thus  fitted  with 
every  convenience ;  they  have  lone  legs,  for 
wading ;  long  necks,  for  stooping  ;  long  bills, 
for  searching ;  and  nervous  points,  for  feeling. 
Others  are  not  so  amply  provided  for ;  as  some 
have  long  bills,  but  legs  of  no  great  length  ; 
and  others  have  long  necks,  but  very  short 
leg^  .  It  is  a  rule  which  universally  holds, 
that  where  the  bird's  legs  are  hmg,  the  neck 
is  also  long  in  proportion.  It  would  indeed 
be  an  incurable  defect  in  the  bird's  conforms, 
tion,  to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its  food, 
without  being  furnished  with  an  instrument  to 
'  reach  it 
I      If  we  consider  the  natural  power  of  this 
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class,  in  a  comparative  view,  tbey  will  seem 
rather  inferior  to  those  of  every  other  tribe. 
Their  nests  are  more  simple  than  those  of  the 
sparrow  ;  and  their  methods  of  obtaining  food 
less  ingenious  than  those  of  the  falcon ;  the 
pie  exceeds  them  in  cunning;  and  though 
they  have  all  the  voraciousness  of  the  poultry 
tribe,  they  want  their  fecundity.  None  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  have  been  taken  into 
man's  society,  or  under  his  protection ;  they 
are  neither  caged,  like  the  nightin^le ;  nor 
kept  tame,  like  the  turkey  ;  but  lead  a  life  of 
precarious  liberty,  in  fens  and  marshes,  at  the 
edges  of  lakes,  and  along  the  sea-shore.  They 
all  live  upon  fiah  or  insects,  one  or  two  only 
excepted ;  even  those  that  are  called  mud' 
ntckers,  such  as  the  snipe  and  the  woodcock , 
it  is  more  than  probable,  grope  the  bottom  of 
marshy  places  only  for  such  insects  as  are  de- 
posited Uiere  by  their  kind,  and  live  in  a  ver- 
micular  state,  in  pools  and  plashes,  till  they 
take  wing,  and  become  flying  insects. 

All  this  class,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon 
insects,  their  food  being  easily  digestible,  are 
good  to  be  eaten ;  while  those  who  live  en~ 
tirely  upon  fish,  abounding  in  oil,  acquire  in 
their  flesh  the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are, 
in  general,  unfit  for  our  tables.  To  savages, 
indeed,  and  sailors  on  a  long  voyage,  every 
thing  that  has  life  seems  good  to  be  eaten ; 
and  we  often  find  them  recommending 
those  animals  as  dainties,  which  they  them- 
selves would  spurn  at  after  a  course  of  good 
living.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  their 
journals  than  such  accounts  as  these  ■  ■ 
**  This  day  we  shot  a  fox — pretty  good  eating : 
this  day  we  shot  a  heron — ^pretty  good  eating : 
and  this  day  we  killed  a  turtle"— 'Which 
they  rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as 
*  pretty  good  eating."  Their  accounts,  there- 
fore, of  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon;  and  when  they  cry  up  the 
heron  or  the  stork  of  other  countries  as  luxuri. 
ous  food,  we  must  always  attend  to  the  state 
of  their  appetites  who  eive  the  character. 

In  treating  of  this  class  of  birds,  it  will  be 
best  to  observe  the  simplest  method  possible ; 
neither  to  load  the  memory  with  numerous 
distinctions,  nor  yet  confuse  the  imagination 
by  a  total  want  of  arrangement  I  will, 
therefore,  describe  some  of  the  larger  sorts 
separately;  as,  in  6  history  of  birds,  each  of 
these  demands  peculiar  distinction.  The 
crane,  the  stork,  the  Balearic  crane,  the  he- 
ron, the  bittern,  with  some  others,  may  require 
a  separate  history.  Some  particular  tribes 
may  next  ofier,  that  may  very  naturally  be 
classed  together ;  and  as  for  all  the  smaller 
and  least  remarkable  sorts,  they  may  be 
grouped  into  one  general  description. 


CHAP.  IL 

THE  CRANE.^ 


Thbrb  is  something  extraordinary  in  the 
different  accounts  we  have  of  this  bird's  size 
and  dimensions.  Willoughby  and  Pennant 
make  the  crane  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  from 
the  tip  to  the  tail.  Other  accounts  say  that  it 
is  above  five  feet  high ;  and  others,  that  it  is 
as  tall  as  a  man.  rrom  the  many  which  1 
myself  had  seen,  I  own  this  imputed  magni- 
tude surprised  me ;  as  from  memory  I  was 
convinced  they  could  neither  be  so  long  nor 


1  The  tbove  Cut  reprtsents  the  Common  Crane, 
For  NumUUan  Ormc,  aee  Plate  XX.  fig.  1.  Mid  for 
Cottarwd  Cranes  fig.  6.  tame  Plate.  The  GigamHe 
Crane,  or,  aa  it  is  called  in  India,  the  ji^fmtani  (see 
Plate  XX.  fig.  18.)  if  a  very  large  spedes,  which 
helongB  to  the  stork  genus,  iaeasuring,  froin  tip  to  tip  of 
the  wings,  nearly  fifteen  feet  The  bill  is  ef  vast  slie, 
nearly  triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  romd  at  the  base. 
The  legs  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked,  and  the  naked 
parts  aie  ftdl  three  feet  in  length.  This  bird  is  an  in. 
habitant  of  Bengal  and  Calcutta,  and  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  anriToe  in  the  internal  parts 
of  Bengal  before  the  period  of  the  lalns,  and  retires  as 
soon  as  the  diy  season  commences,  its  aspect  is  filthy 
and  disgusting;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  of 
these  countries,  in  clearing  them  of  snakes  and  noxious 
reptiles  and  bisects.  It  seems  to  fini^  the  work  began 
by  the  jackal  and  Tulture^the  clearing  away  the  flesh 
01  animals,  and  these  biids  remeiing  the  bones,  and 
swallowing  them  entire.  They  sometimes  feed  on  fish ; 
and  one  of  them  will  generally  doTOur  as  much  as  would 
senre  four  men.  On  opening  the  body  of  a  gigantic 
crane,  a  land-tortolse,  ten  inches  long,  and  a  large  black 
male  cat,  were  found  entire  within  it ;  the  former  in  the 
craw,  and  the  latter  In  the  atomach.  Being  akegether 
undaunted  at  the  sight  of  mankind,  they  are  soon  ren. 
dered  familiar;  and  when  fish  or  other  food  are  thrown 
to  them,  they  catch  them  very  nimbly,  and  Immediately 
swallow  them  whole.  The  gigantic  cranes  are  belioTed 
by  the  Indians  to  be  animated  by  the  soads  of  the  Brah- 
mins, and  consequently  to  be  inTulnerable.  Mr  Ivea, 
in  attempting  to  kill  some  of  them  with  his  gun,  missed 
his  shot  soTeral  times,  which  the  by-standers  obsenred 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  teUing  him  triumphanUy 
that  he  might  shoot  at  them  aa  long  as  ht  pleased,  but 
be  nerer  would  be  able  to  kill  them. 


THE  CRANB. 


ITS 


so  tail  Indeed,  a  bird,  the  body  of  which  is 
aat  larger  than  that  of  a  turkey-hen,  and  ac- 
knowi^ged  on  all  bands  not  to  weigh  above 
ten  pounds,  oanno^  easily  be  supposed  to  be 
almost  as  long  as  an  ostrich.  Brisson,  how 
erer,  seems  to  give  this  bird  its  real  dimen.- 
aoDs,  when  he  describes  it  as  something  less 
than  the  brown  stork,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  about  four  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  SUll, 
however,  the  numerous  testimonies  of  its  su- 
perior size  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected ;  and, 
perhaps,  that  from  which  Brisson  took  his  di- 
m^sions,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

The  crane,  taking  its  dimensions  from  him, 
ia  exactly  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip 
to  the  tail,  and  four  feet  from  the  head  to  the 
toe.  It  is  a  tall  slender  bird,  with  a  long 
Deck  and  long  legs.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  black  bristles,  and  the  back  of 
it  is  bald  and  red,  which  sufficiently  distin- 
^oishes  this  bird  from  the  stork,  to  which  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  in  size  and  figure.  The 
plninage  in  general,  is  ash-coloured;  and 
there  are  two  large  tufts  of  feathers,  that 
spring  from  the  pinion  of  each  wing.  These 
bear  a  resenibiance  to  hair,  and  are  finely 
curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a  power 
of  erecting  and  depressing  at  pleasure.  Ges- 
oer  says,  that  these  feathers,  in  his  time,  used 
to  be  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in 
eaps. 

Such  are  the  dimensionsof  a  Urd,  concern- 
ing which,  not  to  mention  modem  times,  there 
hare  been  more  fables  propagated  than  of  any 
other.  It  is  a  bird  with  which  all  the  ancient 
writers  are  familiar;  and,  in  describing  it, 
they  have  not  failed  to  mix  imagination  with 
history.  From  the  policy  of  the  cranes,  they 
^Jt  we  are  to  look  for  an  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  republic  amonest  ourselves ;  from  their 
tenderness  to  their  decrepit  parents,  which 
they  take  care  to  nourish,  to  cherish,  and  sup- 
port when  flying,  we  are  to  learn  lessons  of 
filial  piety  ;  but  particularly  from  their  con- 
(Hict  in  fighting  with  the  pigmies  of  Ethiopia, 
wears  to  receive  our  maxims  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  early  times,  the  history  of  Nature 
fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only,  and  certainly  none 
could  describe  it  so  well ;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
their  province  to  embellish  also;  and  when 
this  agreeable  science  was  claimed  by  a  more 
sober  class  of  people,  they  were  obliged  to 
^e  the  accounts  of  things  as  they  found 
tbem ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  4ble  ran 
^own  blended  with  truth  to  posteri^. 

Id  these  accounts,  therefore,  there  is  some 
fooodakion  of  truth ;  yet  much  more  has  been 
added  by  fancy.  The  crane  is  certainly  a 
very  social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  seen 
^looe.  Their  usual  method  of  flying  or  sit* 
ting  is  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together;  and 
while  a  part  feed,  the  rest  stand  like  sentinels 


upon  duty.  The  hhh  of  their  supporting 
their  aged  parents,  may  have  arisen  from  their 
strict  connubial  affection;  and  as  for  their 
fightine  with  the  pigmies,  it  may  not  be  im. 
probabfo  but  that  they  have  boldly  withstood 
the  invasions  of  monkeys  coming  to  rob  their 
nests  ;  for  in  this  case,  as  the  crane  lives  upon 
vegetables,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be 
the  first  aggressor. 

However  this  be,  ^  crane  is  a  wandering, 
sociable  bird,  that  for  the  most  part,  subsists 
upon  vegetables ;  and  is  known  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  except  our  own.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world,  says  Bellonins,  where  the 
fields  are  cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not 
come  in  with  the  husbandman  for  a  share  in 
the  liarvest  As  they  are  birds  of  passage, 
they  are  seen  to  depart,  and  return  regulwrly 
at  those  seasons  when  their  provirion  invites 
or  repels  them.  They  generally  leave  Eu- 
rope  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  re- 
turn  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  In  the  in- 
land  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  seen 
crossing  the  country  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions 
towards  the  south.  In  these  migrations,  how- 
ever,  they  are  not  so  resolutely  bent  ujpon 
going  forward,  but  that  if  a  field  of  com  ofi'ers 
in  their  way,  ^ey  will  stop  awhile  to  regale 
upon  it :  on  such  occasions  they  do  incredible 
damage,  chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  the  hus- 
bandman, who  lies  down  in  joyful  expectation, 
rises  in  the  morning  to  see  his  fields  laid  en* 
tirely  waste  by  an  enemy,  whose  march  is  too 
swift  for  his  vengeance  to  overtake. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  visits ; 
not  but  that  they  were  formerly  known  in  this 
island,  and  held  in  great  estimation  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh  ;  there  was  even  a  pe- 
nalty upon  such  as  destroyed  their  eggs ;  but, 
at  present,  they  never  go  so  far  out  of  their 
way.^  Cultivation  and  populousness  go  hand 
in  hand;*  and  though  our  fields  may  ofller 
them  a  greater  plenty,  yet  it  is  so  guarded 
that  the  birds  find  the  venture  greater  than 
the  enjoyment ;  and  probably  we  are  much 
better  off" by  their  absence  than  their  company. 
Whatever  their  flesh  might  once  have  been, 
when,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  cranes  were  blinded 
and  kept  in  coops,  to  be  fattened  for  the  tebles 
of  the  great  m  Rome;  or,  as  they  were 
brought  up,  stufied  with  mint  and  roe,  to  the 
tebles  of  our  nobles  at  home ;  at  present,  they 
are  considered  all  over  Europe  as  wretched 
eating.  The  flesh  is  fibrous  and  dry,  requir- 
ing much  preparation  to  make  it  palatable ; 
and  even  after  every  art,  it  is  fit  only  for  the 
stomachs  of  strong  and  labouring  people. 

1  They  are  still,  thoagta  very  rarely,  to  be  seen  in  thh 
coontry.  A  crene  wts  killed  in  Oxfoidahire,  in  De-. 
oember,  1830. 
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HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 


The  cold  Arctic  region  seems  to  be  this 
bird  8  favourite  abode.  They  come  down  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  rather  as 
visitants  than  inhabitants :  yet  it  is  not  well 
known  in  what  manner  they  portion  out  their 
time,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
migrations  of  the  fieldfare  or  thrush,  are  ob-. 
vious  and  well  known  ;  they  go  northward  or 
southward,  in  one  simple  track.;  when  their 
food  fails  Uiem  here,  they  have  but  one  region 
to  go  to.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  crane ; 
he  changes  plac.e,  like  a  wanderer :  he  spends 
the  autumn  in  Europe ;  he  then  flies  off,  pro- 
bably to  some  more  southern  climate,  to  en- 
joy a  part  of  the  winter ;  returns  to  Europe 
in  the  spring ;  crosses  up  to  the  north  in  sum- 
mer ;  visits  those  lakes  that  are  never  dry  ; 
and  then  comes  down  again,  to  make  depre- 
dations upon  our  cultivated  grounds,  in  au- 
tumn.  Thus,  Gesner  assures  us,  that  the 
cranes  usually  begin  to  quit  Germany,  from 
about  the  eleventh  of  September  to  the  seven, 
teenth  of  October ;  from  thence  they  are  seen 
flying  southward  by  thousands ;  and  Redi 
tells  us,  they  arrive  in  Tuscany  a  short  time 
after.  There  they  tear  up  the  fields,  newly 
sown,  for  the  grain  just  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  do  great  mischief.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  that,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  they 
go  southward,  still  nearer  the  line.  They 
again  appear  in  the  fields  of  Pisa,  regularly 
about  the  twentieth  of  February,  to  anticipate 
the  spring. 

In  these  journeys,  it  is  amazing  to  conceive 
the  heights  to  which  they  ascend  when  they 
fl^.  Their  note  is  the  loudest  of  all  other 
birds  ;  and  that  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds, 
when  the  bird  itself  is  entirely  unseen.  As  it 
is  light  for  its  size,  and  spreads  a  large  ex- 
panse  of  wing,  it  is  capable  of  floating  at  the 
greatest  height,  where  the  air  is  lightest ;  and 
as  it  secures  its  safety,  and  is  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  tracts  which 
would  be  too  fatiguing  for  any  other  birds  to 
move  forward  in. 

In  these  aerial  journeys,  though  unseen 
themselves,  thev  have  the  distinctest  vision  of 
every  object  below.  They  govern  and  direct 
their  flight  by  their  cries;  and  exhort  each 
other  to  proceed  or  to  descend,  when  a  fit  op- 
portunity offers  for  depredation.  Their  voice, 
as  was  observed,  is  the  loudest  of  all  the  fea- 
thered  tribe ;  and  its  peculiar  clangour  arises 
from  the  very  extraordinary  length  and  con- 
tortion of  the  windpipe,  in  quadrupeds,  the 
windpipe  is  short,  and  the  glottis,  or  cartilages 
that  form  the  voice,  are  at  that  end  of  it  which 
is  next  the  mouth ;  in  water4bwl,  the  wind- 
pipe  is  longer,  but  the  cartilages  that  form  the 
Voice  are  at  the  other  end,  which  lies  down  in 
their  bellv.  By  this  means  they  have  much 
louder  voices,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than 


any  other  animal  whatever ;  for  the  note  when 
formed  below,  is  reverberated  through  all  the 
rings  of  the  windpipe,  till  it  reaches  the  air. 
But  the  voice  of  the  duck  or  the  goose,  is  no. 
thing  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  crane, 
whose  windpipe  is  not  only  made  in  the  same 
manner  with  theirs,  but  is  above  twenty  times 
as  long.  Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 
much  pains  in  lengthening  out  this  orean. 
From  the  outside,  it  enters  through  the  flesh 
into  the  breast-bone,  which  hath  a  great  ca^ 
vitv  within  to  receive  it  There  being  thrice 
reflected,  it  goes  out  again  at  the  same  hole, 
and  so  turns  down  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  en- 
ters the  Itody  a  second  time.  The  loud  clan- 
gorous sound  which  the  bird  is  thus  enabled 
to  produce,  is,  when  near,  almost  deafening : 
however,  it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the 
animal  itself,  either  during  its  migrations,  or 
its  stay ;  by  it  the  flock  is  encouraged  in  their 
journeys  ;  and  if,  while  they  are  feeding, 
which  is  usually  performed  in  profound  silence, 
they  are  invaded  on  any  side,  the  bird'  that 
first  perceives  the  danger  is  sure  to  sound  the 
alarm,  and  all  are  speedily  upon  the  wing. 

As  they  rise  but  heavily,  they  are  very  shy 
birds,  and  seldom  let  the  fowler  approach 
them.  Their  depredations  are  usually  made 
in  the  darkest  nights ;  at  which  time  they 
enter  a  field  of  com,  and  trample  it  down,  as  \( 
it  had  been  crossed  over  by  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. On  other  occasions,  they  cboase  some 
extensive  solitary  marsh,  where  they  range 
themselves  all  day,  as  if  they  were  in  delibe- 
ration; and  not  having  that  grain  which  is 
most  to  their  appetites,  wade  the  marshes  foi 
insects  and  other  food,  which  they  can  procure 
with  less  danger. 

Corn  is  their  favourite  food  ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  that  comes  amiss  to  them. 
Redi,  who  opened  several,  found  the  stomach 
of  one  full  of  the  herb  called  dcmdehon;  that 
of  another  was  filled  with  beans  ;  a  third  bad 
a  great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  stomach: 
while  that  of  two  others  was  filled  with  earth, 
worms  and  beetles  ;  in  some  he  found  lizards 
and  sea-fish ;  in  others,  snails,  grass,  and  peb- 
bles, swallowed  perhaps  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  birds 
are  easily  supplied ;  and  that  they  are  noxious 
to  corn-fields  but  on  some  particular  occasions. 

In  general  it  is  a  peaceful  bird,  both  in  its 
own  society,  and  with  respect  to  those  of  the 
forest  Though  so  large  in  appearance,  a  little 
falcon  pursues,  and  often  disables  it  The 
method  is,  with  those  who  are  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, to  fly  several  hawks  together  against  it ; 
which  the  crane  endeavours  to  avoid,  by  fly- 
ing up  perpendicularly,  till  the  air  becomes  too 
thin  to  support  it  any  higher.  The  hawk, 
however,  still  bears  it  company  ;  and  though 
less  fitted  for  floating  in  so  thin  a  medium, 
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f ety  possessed  of  greater  rapidity,  it  still  gains 
the  ascendancy.  They  both  often  rise  out  of 
light ;  but  soon  the  spectator,  who  keeps  his 
eye  fixed  above,  perceives  them,  like  two 
specksy  beg^inning  to  appear :  they  gather  on 
his  eye  for  a  little  space,  and  shortly  after 
come  tumbling  perpendicularly  together,  with 
great  animosity  on  the  side  of  the  hawk,  and 
a  loud  screaming  on  that  of  the  crane.  Thus 
driven  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly,  the 
poor  animal  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and, 
in  that  situation,  makes  a  most  desperate  de- 
fence, till  the  sportsman  coming  up,  generally 
puts  an  end  to  the  contest  with  its  life. 

It  was  once  the  barbarous  custom  to  breed 
up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited  ;  and  young  ones 
were  taken  from  the  nest,  to  be  trained  up  for 
this  cruel  diversion.  It  is  an  animal  easily 
tamed ;  and,  if  we  can  believe  Albertus  Mag. 
nos,  has  a  particular  affection  for  man.  This 
quality,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  guard 
it  from  being  made  the  victim  of  his  fierce 
amusements.  The  female,  which  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  male,  by  not  being 
bald  behind  as  he  is,  never  lays  above  two 
eggs  at  a  time ;  being  like  those  of  a  goose, 
but  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  young  ones  are 
soon  fit  to  fly,  and  then  the  parents  forsake 
them  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but,  before  this 
time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the  places  where 
their  food  is  most  easily  found.  Though  vet 
unfledged,  they  run  with  such  swiftness  that 
s  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.  We  are 
(old,  that  as  they  grow  old,  their  plumage  be- 
oomes  darker;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  Ion. 
gevity,  Aldrovandus  assures  us,  that  a  friend 
of  his  kept  one  tame  for  above  forty  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of 
the  great,  the  vulgar  of  every  country,  to  this 
day,  bear  the  crane  a  compassionate  regard. 
It  is  possible  the  ancient  prejudices  in  its  fa- 
vour, which  once  having  been  planted  are 
eradicated  but  slowly,  may  still  continue  to 
operate.  In  some  countries,  it  is  considered 
as  a  heinous  offence  to  kill  a  crane ;  and  though 
the  legislature  declines  to  punish,  yet  the 
people  do  not  fail  to  resent  the  injury.  The 
crane,  they,  in  some  measure,  consider  as  the 
prophet  of  the  season :  upon  its  approach  or 
delay  they  regulate  the  periods  of  ttieir  rural 
economy.  If  their  favourite  bird  comes  early 
in  the  season,  they  expect  a  plentiful  summer; 
if  he  is  slow  in  his  visits,  they  then  prepare 
for  an  unfavourable  spring.  Whatever  wis- 
dom there  may  be  in  despising  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  there  is  but  little  in  condemning 
them.  They  have  generally  had  their  origin 
in  eood  motives ;  and  it  should  never  be  our 
endeavours  to  suppress  any  tender  emotions  of 
friendship  or  pity  in  those  hard  breasts  that 
are,  in  general,  unsusceptible  of  either. 


CHAP.  IIL 


THE  8TOBK. 


Ip  we  regard  the  Stork  externally  only,  we 
shall  be  very  apt  to  confound  it  with  the  crane. 


1  In  the  methodical  arrangements  of  Ray  and  Brisnon 
the  Storks  formed  a  distinct  genus  from  the  herons  and 
the  cnnes,  with  which,  and  with  Tarious  other  less 
closely  allied  groupa,  they  were  united  in  the  Linnean 
system  of  classification.  Later  naturalists  have,  how- 
ever,  seen  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  the  older  method, 
and  of  again  separating  tliese  groupe,  which  form  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  Mr  Vigors  two  families,  dis. 
tinguished  by  well  marked  chancters,  and  each  compre- 
hending several  genera  of  considerable  numerical  ex- 
tent. The  first  of  these  families  is  the  Grudc,  which 
comprise  the  cranea,  the  trumpeter,  and  other  nearly  re. 
lated  genera,  distinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness 
and  obtusenoss  of  their  bill,  and  the  slight  degree  of  pal- 
mation  exhibited  by  their  feet,  which  are  smaller  in  pro- 
portion and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the  terrestrial 
habits  of  these  birds,  as  the  biU  is  to  their  vegetable  food. 
The  second  is  the  Ardeids,  wh«»e  produced  and  gene- 
raUy  pointed  bill,  and  long^  slender  and  moie  deeply 
webbed  toea,  are  equally  well  suited  to  their  aquatic 
habits,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  chiefly  fishes  and 
reptiles,  on  which  they  subsist.  In  the  latter  &mily  are 
comprehended  not  only  the  Storks  and  the  Herons,  but 
also  the  spoonbills,  the  Ibis,  and  several  other  groupe  re- 
markable as  well  for  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  as  for 
the  peculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  hcia  connected  with  their  history, 
both  as  regards  themselves  and  with  reference  to  the 
services  which  they  actually  render,  or  have  been  sup- 
posed to  render  to  mankind. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  which  at 
present  engages  our  attention  consist  in  a  long  straight 
beak,  broad  at  the  base,  regularly  narrowing  to  the  point, 
opening  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  miimpreased  on  its 
upper  surface  either  with  lateral  furrovrs  or  with  a  nasal 
pit;  nostrils  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  fissure,  situ, 
ated  near  the  base  of  the  bill  and  directed  upwards; 
tongue  extremely  short;  eyes  surrounded  by  a  naked 
skin;  wings  broad,  expanding  to  a  great  extent,  and 
prolonged  posteriorly  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tail ; 
legs  reticulated  with  hexagonal  scales,  of  which  the  up- 
permost are  the  largest ;  web  between  the  two  outer  of 
the  anterior  toes  much  more  developed  than  that  which 
is  found  at  the  base  of  the  inn«r;  posterior  toe  on  the 
same  level  with  the  anterior  ones ;  and  claws  broad,  flat, 
and  obtuse,  approaching  in  form  to  the  nails  of  man,  and 
scarcely  overlapping  the  extremities  of  the  toes. 

The  species  thus  characterised  are  especially  remark, 
able  for  the  extent  and  regularity  of  their  migrations, 
which  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  food. 
This  consists  of  various  kinds  of  garbage,  of  worms  and 
insects,  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  among  the  latter  more 
particularly  of  frogs.  At  the  approach  of  the  colder  sea- 
son, when  these  animals  begin  to  conceal  themselves  in 
holes,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,  the 
storiu  are  driven  by  the  failure  of  their  usual  means  of 
subsistence  to  seek  a  more  temperate  climate,  in  whicJi 
the  same  scarcity  of  food  is  not  likely  to  be  felt;  but 
they  constantly  return  northwards  with  the  return  of 
spring.  The  most  common  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  them  is  the  fThUe  Stork,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  7.) 
which  generally  passes  lu  winters  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  more  particularlv  in  Egypt,  and  migrates  during  the 
summer  season  to  France  and  Holland,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  sometimes  oven  Russia,  but  is  very 
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It  is  of  the  same  size  ;  it  has  the  same  forma- 
tion as  to  the  bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  something  more  corpulent  Its 
differences  are  but  very  slight  ;  such  as  the 
colour,  which,  in  the  crane,  is  ash  and  black, 

nrely  met  with  in  England.  It  is  rather  larger  than 
the  black  stork,  measuring  more  than  three  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  stand- 
ing about  the  same  height  firom  tlie  ground  to  the  top  of 
its  head.  Its  bill,  wkiieh  is  usiially  of  an  orange  red, 
measures  from  seveB  to  eight  inches  in  length  ;  the 
naked  and  wrinkled  skin  surrounding  its  eyes  is  nearly 
of  the  same  colour,  but  generally  of  a  duskier  hue  ;  and 
its  legs  are  also  red.  The  greater  part  of  its  plumage  is 
of  a  dear  white,  which  is  however  relieved  by  the  strik- 
ing contrast  of  the  feathers  covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulders,  the  larger  wing.oovefts,  and  the  quilUfea- 
thers,  thirty  in  number,  all  of  which  are  of  a  glossy  Uack, 
with  a  slight  metallic  reflection.  When  fully  expanded 
the  extent  of  the  wings  exceeds  six  feet,  and  in  this 
state  the  eight  or  nine  primary  quill-feathers  ofier  a  \wy 
singular  and  indeed  unique  disposition,  being  separated 
trma  each  other  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  between. 
The  feathers  of  the  tower  part  of  the  neck  are  long,  pen- 
dulous, and  pointed.  There  is  little  distinotioa  in  any 
of  these  particulars  between  the  mate  and  the  femate  ; 
but  the  young  have  a  browner  tinge  in  their  wings,  and 
their  bills  are  of  a  duskier  red. 

These  birds  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar favour,  amounting,  in  some  countries,  almost  to 
veneration,  partly  on  account  of  the  services  whkh  they 
perform  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  in 
removing  impurities  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their  temper,  the 
harmlessness  of  their  habits,  and  the  moral  virtues  with 
which  imagination  has  delighted  to  invest  them.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  stork  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  inferior  only  to  that  which,  for  similar  causes, 
was  paid  to  the  sacred  Ibis,  considered,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  as  one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the 
land.  The  same  feeling  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  the  East ;  and  even  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Holland  something  like  superstition  seems  to  mingle,  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  with  the  hospitable 
kindness  which  a  strong  conviction  of  its  utility  disposes 
them  to  evince  towards  this  favourite  bird.  In  the  latter 
country  more  particularly,  the  protection  which  is  ac- 
corded to  it  is  no  more  than  it  fairly  deserves  as  the  un- 
conscious instrument  by  which  the  dikes  and  marshes 
are  relieved  from  a  large  portion  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  reptiles  engendered  by  the  humidity  and  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  stork  appears  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  friendly  feelings  towards  man. 
Undismayed  by  his  presence,  it  builds  its  nest  upon  the 
house-top,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  most  frequented  places. 
It  stalks  perfectly  at  its  ease  along  the  busy  streets  of  the 
most  crowded  town,  and  seeks  its  food  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  in  fens  in  close  vicinity  to  his  abode.  In 
numerous  parts  of  Holland  its  nest,  built  on  the  chinmey- 
top,  remains  undisturbed  for  many  succeeding  years,  and 
the  owners  constantly  return  with  unerring  sagacity  to 
the  well  known  spot.  The  joy  which  they  manifest  on 
again  taking  possession  of  their  deserted  dwelling,  and 
the  attachment  which  they  testify  towards  their  bene- 
volent hosts,  are  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  every  one. 
Their  afiection  for  their  young  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traits  in  their  character.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
repeat  the  history  of  the  female  which,  at  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Delft,  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
carry  ofl"  her  young,  chose  rather  to  perish  with  them  in 
the  general  ruin  than  to  leave  them  to  their  tate;  and 


but  in  the  stork  is  white  and  brown.  The 
nails  of  the  toes  of  the  stork  also  are  very  pe- 
culiar, not  being  clawed  like  those  of  other 
birds,  but  flat  like  the  nails  of  a  man. 

These,  however,  are  but  very  slight  differ- 


there  are  many  other  and  well  authenticated  proo£i  of  a 
similar  disposition.  They  generally  lay  from  two  to 
four  eggs,  of  a  dingy  yellowish  white,  rather  longer  than 
those  of  the  goose,  but  not  so  broad.  The  IncubatiGa 
lasts  for  a  month,  the  male  sharing  in  the  task  during 
the  absence  of  the  female  in  search  of  food.  When  the 
)roung  birds  are  hatched,  they  are  carefully  fed  by  their 
parents,  who  watch  ovej*  them  with  the  closest  anxiety. 
As  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  flying,  the  parents 
exercise  them  in  it  by  degrees,  carrying  them  at  first 
upon  tbeir  own  wings,  and  then  conducting  them  in 
short  circuter  flights  around  their  nest.  When  in  search 
of  food,  the  stork  is  commonly  seen  in  its  usual  attitude 
of  repose,  standing  upon  one  leg,  with  its  long  neck  bent 
backwards,  its  head  resting  on  its  shoulder,  and  its  eye 
steadily  fixed.  Its  motions  are  slow  and  measured,  tlie 
length  of  its  stepe  corresponding  with  that  of  its  legs.  In 
flight  its  head  and  neck  are  directed  straight  forwards, 
and  its  legs  extended  backwards  ;  an  awkward  and  ap. 
parently  constrained  position,  but  that  which  is  best  ail- 
culated  for  enabling  it  to  cleave  the  air  with  rapidity. 
The  large  extent  of  its  wings  and  the  comparative  light, 
ness  of  its  body  are  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  lofty 
pitch  at  which  it  flies,  and  to  its  long  continuance  upon 
the  wing.  The  storks  generally  migrate  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  and  the  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture usually  occupy  several  weeks.  They  appear 
gradually  to  assemble  in  one  spot  from  the  wfai^  of  the 
surrounding  district  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds, 
making  when  they  meet  that  peculiar  clattering  with 
then:  beaks,  which  appears  to  serve  them  in  the  place  of 
voice.  As  soon  as  their  number  is  completed,  the  entire 
body  mount  at  once  into  the  air,  without  noise  or  con- 
fusion, and  are  spieedily  lost  sight  of  in  the  loftiness  of 
their  flight.  Their  departure  has  rarely  been  witnessed 
by  scientific  observers  ;  and  many  incredible  stories  have 
consequently  been  told  respecting  it.  They  return  to 
Europe  in  smaller  bands  in  March  and  ApriL 

l*he  Black  Stcrk  resembles  the  White  in  form  and 
proportions,  but  is  somewhat  smaller  in  slie  ;  and  tho  hue 


of  its  plumage,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  epitheU 
applied  to  the  two  birds,  is  very  diflerent.  But  these 
epithets,  if  taken  strictly,  are  fiur  from  being  correct : 
the  White  Stork  having,  as  we  have  seen,  a  portion  of 
its  plumage  black ;  and  the  Black  exhibiUng  a  variety 
of  shades,  of  which,  however,  that  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  is  the  most  predominant.  Its  bill,  like  that  of 
the  former  bird,  is  full  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
dusky  red,  approaching  to  orange ;  as  are  also  the  legs 
and  toes.  The  colour  of  the  naked  skin  sucrounding 
the  eyes  is  dull  red,  and  that  of  the  irides  hazel.  On 
the  head,  neck,  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wings, 
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ences ;  and  its  true  distinctions  are  to  be  taken 
rather  from  its  manners  than  its  form.  The 
crane  has  a  loud  piercing  voice ;  the  stork  is 
silenty  and  produces  no  other  noise  than  the 
clacking  of  its  under-chap  against  the  upper : 
the  crane  has  a  strange  convolution  of  the 
wind-pipe  through  the  breast-bone ;  the  stork's 
is  formed  in  the  usual  manner :  the  crane  feeds 
mostly  upon  vegetables  and  grain  ;  the  stork 
preys  entirely  upon  frogs,  fishes,  birds,  and 
serpents  :  the  crane  avoids  towns  and  popu- 
lous places ;  the  stork  lives  always  in  or  near 
them  :  the  crane  lays  but  two  eggs ;  and  the 
9tork  generally  four.  These  are  distinctions 
fully  suflBcient  to  mark  the  species,  notwith- 
standing the  similitude  of  their  form. 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage,  like  the  former; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  whence  they  come,  or 
whither  ihey  go.  When  they  withdraw  from 
Europe,  they  all  assemble  on  a  particular  day, 
and  never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind 
them.  They  take  their  flight  in  the  night ; 
which  is  the  reason  the  way  thev  go  has  never 
been  observed.  Thev  generally  return  into 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  make 
their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  houses, 
as  well  as  of  high  trees.  The  females  lay 
from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  size  and  colour 
of  those  of  geese ;  and  the  male  and  female 

tbe  feathers  are  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  intermingled 
with  wying  shades  and  refloclions  of  violet  and  green, 
which  becomes  more  strongly  marked  oo  the  back  and 
wings.  These  of  the  whole  under  surface  from  the  hot. 
ton  of  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  Uil  are  white.  The 
tail  itself  is  black.  The  wingv  are  extremely  long,  and 
so  powerful  as  to  raise  the  bird,  in  Its  flights  and  migra- 
tions, to  such  e  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almost  invisi- 
Ue  to  the  human  eye.  Like  the  foregoing  species,  the 
Mack  stork  is  a  migratoiy  bird,  seeking  the  more  southeni 
parts  of  Europe  during  the  inclemency  of  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  advances  to  a  much  higher  latitude  than  the 
white,  visiting  even  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  passing 
over  Sweden  towards  the  north  In  considerable  num- 
bers. But  it  seldom  comes  so  far  westward  as  the 
other,  being  almost  unknown  in  Holland,  although 
common  in  the  eastern  departments  of  France  and 
throngboot  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  solitary  instance 
of  its  occurrence  ■  in  Great  Britain  fell  mider  the 
notice  of  the  late  Colonel  Montagu,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  paper  In  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  LInnean  Transactions.  The  chancter  of  the 
black  stork  is  in  one  respect  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  white.  Instead  of  domesticating  itself  as  it 
were  with  man,  it  shuns  his  society  and  makes  its  tem- 
porary dwelling  in  the  most  secluded  spots,  frequenting 
impenetrable  morasses  or  the  banks  of  such  rivers  and 
lakes  as  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  in- 
truders, and  bulMing  its  nest  on  the  summits  of  the 
kiftiest  pines.  Its  food  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  its 
more  social  fellow ;  and  their  maimers,  except  in  this 
peculiar  suUenness  on  the  part  of  the  black  stork,  closely 
correspond.  It  submits  itself  with  perfect  resignation 
to  captivity,  never  using  its  powerful  bill  as  a  weapon 
of  offence  against  its  companions.  It  appears  to  have  no 
other  voice  than  the  clattering  sound  which  il  produces 
hy  the  snapping  of  its  mandibles.— Zso/<o»g'ca/  Sodefy 
Garden*. 
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sit  upon  them  hy  turns.  They  are  a  month 
in  hatching ;  and  when  their  young  are  ex- 
cluded, they  are  particularly  solicitous  for 
their  safety. 

As  the  food  of  these  birds,  consists,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  frogs  and  serpents,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  different  nations  have 
paid  them  a  particular  veneration.  The  Dutch 
are  very  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
stork  in  every  part  of  their  republic.  This 
bird  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  among  their 
towns  ;  and  builds  on  the  tops  of  their  houses 
without  any  molestation.  There  it  is  seen 
resting  familiarly  in  the  streets,  and  protected 
as  well  by  the  laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  They  have  even  got  an  opinion  that 
it  will  only  live  in  a  republic  ;  and  that  story 
of  its  filial  piety^  first  falsely  propagated  of 
the  crane,  has,  in  part,  been  ascribed  to  the 
stork.  But  it  is  not  in  republics  alone  that  the 
stork  is  seen  to  reside,  as  there  are  few  towns 
on  the  continent,  in  low  marshy  situations, 
but  have  the  stork  as  an  inmate  among  them; 
as  well  the  despotic  princes  of  Germany,  as 
the  little  republics  of  Italy.^ 

The  stork  seems  a  general  favourite  even 
among  the  modems;  but  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  their  regard  was  carried  even  to 
adoration.  This  enlightened  people ,  who  wor- 
shipped  the  Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  the  ibis,  as  is  universally 
known.  It  bas  been  usually  supposed  that 
the  ancient  ibis  is  the  same  with  that  which 


>  In  Bagdad,  and  some  other  of  the  more  remote  cities 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  nests  of  stories  present  a  very  re- 
markable  appearance.  The  minarif  or  towers  of  the 
mosques,  at  Constantinople,  and  most  other  parts  of  Tup> 
key,  are  tall,  round  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  very  pointed 
cone;  but  at  Bagdad,  the  absence  of  this  cone  enables 
these  birds  to  build  their  nests  upon  the  summit ;  and  as 
the  diameter  of  the  nest  generelly  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  minar,  it  appean  as  a  part  of  it,  and  a  regular  ter- 
mination to  it.  The  curious  effect  is  not  a  little  in. 
creased  by  the  appearance  of  the  bird  itself  In  the  nest, 
which  thus,  as  part  of  the  body  and  its  long  neck  are 
seen  above  the  edge,  appears  the  crowning  object  of  the 
pillar.  The  TurlcB  hold  the  bird  in  more  than  even  the 
usual  esteem,  which  may  be  partly  attributed  to  its  ges- 
ticulations, which  they  suppose  to  resemble  some  of  their 
own  attitudes  oF  devotion.  Their  name  for  the  stork  Is 
Hadji  lAig-lug :  theformer  word,  which  isthe  honorary  title 
of  a  pilgrim,  it  owes  to  its  annual  migrations,  and  its  ap- 
parent attachment  to  their  sacred  edifices.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  denomination,  **  lug-lug,'*  is  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  noise  which  the  bird  makes.  The  regard 
of  the  Turks  is  so  far  understood  and  returned  by  the  in- 
telligent stork,  that,  in  cities  of  mixed  population,  it 
nrely  or  never  builds  Its  nest  on  any  other  than  a  Tur- 
kish house.  The  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  in  his  "  Researches 
in  Greece  and  the  Levant,"  remarks  ; — **  The  Greeks 
have  carried  their  antipathy  to  the  Turks  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  have  destroyed  all  the  storks  in  the  coimtry. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  informed  <  The  stork  Is 
a  Turkish  bird  :  It  never  used  to  build  its  nest  on  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  but  always  on  that  of  a  Turk  !'  The 
tenderness  which  the  Turks  display  towards  the  feathered 
tribe  is  indeed  a  pleasing  treit  in  their  character." 
Z 
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?oe8  at  preaent  by  the  same  name ;  a  bird  of 
the  stork  kind,  of  about  the  size  of  a  curlew, 
all  over  black,  with  a  bill  very  thick  in  the 
beginning, but  ending  in  a  point,  for  the  better 
seizing  its  prey,  which  is  caterpillars,  locusts, 
and  serpents.  But  however  useful  the  mo- 
dern ibis  may  be  in  ridding  Egypt,  where  it 
resides,  of  the  vermin  and  venomous  ani- 
mals  that  infest  it;  yet  it  is  much  doubled 
whether  this  be  the  same  ibis  to  which 
the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.  Mail- 
let,  the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  observes, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  bird 
the  ancient  ibis  certainly  was,  because  there 
are  cranes,  storks,  hawkF,  kites,  and  falcons, 
that  are  all  equally  enemies  to  serpents,  and 
devour  a  vast  number.  He  farther  adds,  that 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  winds  begin 
to  blow  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, 
there  are  several  sorts  of  birds  that  come  down 
from  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are 
driven  by  the  rains,  in  search  of  a  better 
habitation,  and  that  it  is  then  they  do  this 
country  such  signal  services.  Nor  does  the 
tjgure  of  this  bird,  hieroglyphically  repre- 
sented on  their  pillars,  mark  it  sufficiently  to 
make  the  distinction.  Besides,  the  modem 
ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  this 
bird  was  seen  no  where  else.  It  is  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  true  ibis  is  a  bird  of  (he 
vttltare  kind,  described  above,  and  called  by 
fiomo  the  capon  of  Pharaoh^  which  not  only  is 
a  dcvourer  of  serpents,  but  will  follow  the 
oaravans  that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the 
offal  of  the  animals  that  are  killed  on  the 
journey/ 

^  Ferrsult  first  Introduced  the  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Ibfs  of  antiquity  iwae  a  species  of  Tantalus,  in  which 
ho  was  followed  implicitly  by  naturalists  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  last  century.  Brisson,  Buflbn,  Linnsus, 
and  Latham,  all  united  to  give  it  currency ;  and  the 
Tantalus  ibis  of  the  two  latter  authors  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  sacred  bird.  Our  adTonturous  country, 
man  Bruce  was  the  first  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  this  determination,  and  to  point  out  the 
identity  between  the  figures  represented  on  the  ancient 
monuments,  the  mummies  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  a  living  bird  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  known  to  the  Arabs  bv  the  name  of  Abou 
Hannes.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  return  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Egypt  that  the  question  was 
definitely  settled  by  a  careful  anatomical  comparison  of 
the  ancient  mummies  and  recent  specimens  then  brought 
home  by  Geoflroy-Saint-Hilaire  and  Savlgny.  Prom 
the  examination  of  these  materials,  M.  Cuvier  was 
enabled  to  verify  Bruce's  assertion,  and  to  restore  to 
science  a  bird  which  after  having  formed  for  centuries 
the  object  of  a  nation's  adoration,  had  fallen  Into  obli- 
vion,  and  was  wholly  unknown  to  modem  naturalists. 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  those  distinctive 
characters  on  which  M.  Lacepede  ibunded  the  genus 
ibis,  formally  established  by  M.  Cuvier  himself  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Regno  Animal. 

The  ibis  genus  is  diaracteriaod  by  a  long  and  slender 


CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE  BALEABIC  AND  OTHEB  FOBEIGN 
CBANE8* 

HayiNa  ended  the  last  chapter  with  doubts 
concerning  the  ibis,  we  shall  begin  this  with 


bill,  nearly  square  at  its  base,  where  It  is  of  less  breadth 
than  the  head,  almost  straight  for  about  one  half  of  its 
length,  and  having  the  remaining  part  gradually  curved 
downwards,  blunt  at  its  point  and  without  any  notch ; 
nostrils  situated  near  the  base  of  the  bill  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  groove  which  is  continued  along  each 
side  of  its  upper  sur&ce  as  far  as  to  its  point ;  the  head, 
and  sometimes  the  neck,  devoid  of  feathers  to  an  extent 
varying  in  the  different  races;  wings  of  moderate 
length;  tarsi  slender;  and  toes  webbed  at  the  base,  the 
hinder  one  pheed  somewhat  ibove  the  level  of  the 
others  but  being  of  sufficient  length  to  rest  upon  the 
earth.  In  many  of  these  characters  we  observe  a  con- 
siderable  deviation  from  those  of  the  storks  and  other 
typical  examples  of  the  family  with  which  the  ibis  Is 
associated,  and  a  marked  approach  to  the  curlews. 
From  the  natural  habits  and  organisation  of  the  ibis, 
confirmed  bv  analogy,  and  further  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  feeds  upon  reptiles.  We  must,  then,  look  for 
other  reasons  than  the  destruction  of  serpents,  lor  the 
veneration  paid  to  the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  admitted  \K  even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited 
the  killing  of  It,  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country, 
where  the  people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only 
by  superstitious  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined,  to  express  with  energy  the  happy 
Influences  of  that  phenomenoo  which  every  year  aU 
tracts  the  ibis  Into  Egypt,  and  retains  It  there.  Its 
constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that  inundation,  which 
annually  triumphs  over  all  the  sources  of  decay,  and 
assures  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  have  appeared  to 
the  priests  and  the  persons  at  the  head  of  government 
admirably  calculated  to  make  a  lively  impression  od  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  lead  them  to  suppose  super- 
natural and  secret  relations  between  the  movements  of 
the  Nile  and  the  sqjoum  of  these  inoflensive  birds,  and 
to  consider  the  tetter  as  the  cause  of  eflbcts  exclusively 
owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  river.  Besides  the  white 
and  black  ibis,  another  Ibis,  entirely  black,  was  equally 
reverenced  in  Egypt,  and  embalmed  in  a  similar  man. 
ner.  This  one  is  more  elegant  and  slender  than  the 
other  in  its  extenial  form,  and  its  Intenial  organs  are 
also  more  contracted.  M.  Savigny  has  opened  about 
twenty  individuals  of  this  species,  and  has  found  nothing 
in  their  very  narrow  gizard,  but  small  fluviatUe  shells, 
with  some  debris  oT  vegetables,  which  probably  enveloped 
the  shells  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  swallowed, 
and  caimot  be  considered  as  pro|ierly  constituting  any 
part  of  the  aliment  of  these  birds.  The  two  species 
have  a  powerful  and  elevated  flight.  In  this  action 
the  neck  and  feet  are  extended  horiaontally,  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  birds,  all  together,  send  forth  deep  and 
hoarse  cries,  more  powerful  in  the  white  Ibis  than  in  the 
black.  When  these  birds  alight  on  lands  which  they 
liave  newly  discovered,  they  remain  crowded  against 
each  other,  and  may  be  seen  for  entire  hours,  occupied 
in  searching  the  mud  with  their  bills,  advancing  slowly, 
step  by  step,  and  never  springing  with  rapidity  like  the 
curlews.     The  ibis  does  not  nestle  in  Egypt. 

The  Scuria  Ibu  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  21.)  is  a  native 
of  America.  These  birds  live  almost  always  in  flocks, 
and  the  old  ones  most  frequently  form  distinct  and  i 
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doabts  concerning  the  Balearic  Crane.  Pliny 
has  described  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind  with  a 
topping  resembling  that  of  the  green  wood- 
pecker. This  bird  for  a  long  time  continued 
unknown,  till  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  birds  of  tropical  climates,  when  one  of  the 
crane  kind  with  a  topping  was  brought  into 
Europe,  and  described  by  Aldrovandus  as 
Plin/s  Balearic  crane.  Hence  these  birds, 
which  have  since  been  brought  from  Africa 
and  the  east  in  numbers,  have  received  the 
name  of  Balearic  cranes,  but  without  any  just 
foundation.  The  real  Balearic  crane  of  Pliny 
seems  to  be  the  lesser  ash-coloured  heron, 
with  a  topping  of  narrow  white  feathers ;  or 
perhaps  the  egret,  with  two  long  feathers  that 
fall  back  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
bird  that  we  are  about  to  describe  under  the 
name  of  the  Balearic  crane,  was  unknown 
to  the  ancientSy  and  the  heron  or  egret  oueht 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  just  title  to  that 
name. 

When  we  see  a  very  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that 
there  must  be  something  also  remarkable  in 
its  history,  to  correspond  with  the  singularity 
of  its  figure.  But  it  often  happens  that  his- 
tory  (ails  on  those  occasions  where  we  most 
desire  information.  In  the  present  instance, 
in  particular,  no  bird  presents  to  the  eye  a 
more  whimsical  figure  than  this,  which  we 
must  be  content  to  call  the  Bakarie  Cranes 
It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  legs  and  a  long 

rat0  bands.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  Mtstained,  but 
tbey  do  not  put  tbemaelTes  io  motion,  einept  in  the 
morning  and  eyenlng,  for  the  purpose  of  aeeldng  their 
food,  which  consiati  of  insects^  iheU  animala,  and  amall 
fishes,  collected  in  the  slime  along  the  aea-ooist,  or  at 
the  mouths  of  rirers.  During  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  and  at  night,  they  remain  in  sheltered  places.  The 
broods  commence  in  January,  and  are  concluded  in 
May.  They  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  greenish,  in 
large  tufb  of  grass,  or  on  little  piles  collected  in  the 
bmsluwood.  These  ibides  are  spread  throughout  the 
warmest  countries  of  America,  and  being  not  at  all  wild 
they  are  easily  accustomed  to  lire  in  houses.  M.  de  la 
Borde  mentions  his  having  kept  one  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  was  fed  with  bread,  raw  or  cooked  meat,  and 
fish ;  but  it  gaTO  the  preference  to  the  entrails  of  fish 
and  fowl.  It  wouk)  frequently  occupy  itself  in  seeking 
for  eartb-worms  around  the  house,  or  following  the 
labours  of  a  negro  gardener.  In  the  oTenfng,  this  bird 
wouM  retire  (tf  itself  into  a  poultry-house,  where  it  re- 
posed in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  fowl.  It  would  perch 
on  the  highest  bar,  awake  Tory  early  in  the  morning,  fly 
round  the  house,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  the  sea-sbore. 
It  would  attack  caU  with  great  intrepidity.  It  would 
have  llTod  longer,  had  it  not  been  accidentally  killed, 
by  a  fowler,  wiio  mistook  it  for  a  wiki  curlew,  when  it 
ivas  on  a  pond.  All  this  shows  the  possibility  of  rear, 
ing  in  the  warmer  dimstes  of  Europe  a  bird  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Laet,  has  already  pro- 
duced in  a  domestic  state,  and  may,  perhaps,  one  day 
be  turned  to  good  account.  (For  Wood  Ibis,  see  Plate 
XIX.  fig.  12.) 


neck,  like  others  of  the  kind ;  bnt  tbo  bill  is 
shqrter,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  a 
dark  greenish  gray.  The  head  and  throat 
form  the  most  striking  part  of  this  bird's 
figure.  On  the  head  is  seen,  standing  up,  a 
thick  round  crest,  made  of  bristles,  spreading 
every  way,  and  resembling  rays  standing  out 
in  different  directions.  The  longest  of  these 
rays  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
they  are  ail  topped  with  a  kind  of  black 
tassels,  which  give  them  a  beautiful  appear, 
ance.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  arc 
bare,  whitish,  and  edged  with  red  ;  while 
underneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  bag  or 
wattle,  like  that  of  a  cock,  but  not  divided 
into  two,  to  give  this  odd  composition  a  higher 
finishing,  the  eye  is  large  and  staring;  the 
pupil  black  and  big,  surrounded  with  a  gold- 
coloured  iris,  that  completes  the  bird's  very 
singular  appearance. 

From  such  a  peculiar  figure,  we  might  be 
led  to  wuh  for  a  minute  history  of  its  roan- 
ners;  but  of  these  we  can  give  but  slight 
information.  This  bird  comes  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  As 
it  runs,  it  stretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes 
very  swiftly,  otherwise  its  usual  motion  is 
very  slow.  In  their  domestic  state,  they  walk 
ver^r  deliberately  among  other  poultry,  and 
sufier  themselves  to  be  approached  (at  least 
it  was  so  with  that  I  saw)  by  every  spectator. 
They  never  roost  in  houses ;  but  about  night, 
when  they  are  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  they 
search  out  some  high  wall,  on  which  they 
perch  in  the  manner  of  a  peacock.  Indeed, 
thev  so  much  resemble  that  bird  in  manners 
and  disposition,  that  some  have  described 
them  by  the  name  of  the  ua  peacock:  and 
Ray  has  been  inclined  to  rank  them  in  the 
same  family.  But  though  their  voice  and 
roosting  be  similar,  their  food,  which  is  en- 
tirely upon  greens,  vegetables,  and  barley, 
seems  to  make  some  di&rence. 

In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the 
crane  kind,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the 
Jabiru  and  the  Jabiru  Guacu,  both  natives  of 
Brazil  Of  these  great  birds  of  the  crane 
kind  we  know  but  little,  except  the  general 
outline  of  their  figure,  and  the  enormous  bills 
which  we  often  see  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  The  bill  of  the  latter  is  red, 
and  thirteen  inches  long;  the  bill  of  the  for- 
mer is  black,  and  is  found  to  be  eleven. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  are  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  their  immoderate  length  of  bill. 
The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above  the  size  of  a 
common  stork,  while  the  jabiru  with  the 
smallest  bill  exceeds  the  size  of  a  swan. 
They  are  both  covered  with  white  feathers, 
except  the  head  and  neck,  that  are  naked: 
and  their  principal  difference  is  in  the  size  ot 
the  body  and  the  make  of  the  bill ;  the  lower 
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chap  of  the  jabiru  guaca  being  broad^  and 
bending  upwards.^ 

A  bird  still  more  extraordinary  inaj  be 
added  to  this  class,  call  the  anhima,  and,  like 
the  two  former,  a  native  of  Brazil.  This  is 
a  water-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  bigger 
than  a  swan.  The  head,  which  is  small  for 
the  size  of  the  body,  bears  a  black  bill,  which 
is  not  above  two  inches  long  ;  but  what  dis- 
tinguishes it  in  particular  is  a  horn  growing 
from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and 
bending  forward  like  that  of  the  fabulous  uni- 
corn  of  the  ancients.  This  horn  is  not  much 
thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  as  round  as  if  it 
were  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  of  an  ivory-colour. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instrument  of  battle 
this  formidable  bird  carries;  it  seems  to  be 
armed  at  all  points;  for  at  the  fore-part  of 
each  wing,  at  the  second  joint,  spring  two 
straight  triangular  spurs,  about  as  thick  as 
one's  little  finger  :  the  foremost  of  these  goads 
or  spurs  is  above  an  inch  long ;  the  hinder  is 
shorter,  and  both  of  a  dusky  colour.  The 
claws  also  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  colour  is 
black  and  white  ;  and  they  cry  terribly  loud, 
sounding  something  like  Vyhooy  Vyhoo.  They 
are  never  found  abne,  but  always  in  pairs; 
the  cock  and  hen  prowl  together ;  and  their 
fidelity  is  said  to  be  such,  that  when  one  dies, 
the  other  never  departs  from  the  carcase,  but 
dies  with  its  companion.  It  makes  its  nest  of 
clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground, 
of  the  shape  of  an  oven. 

'  The  American  Jabiru  Is  described  by  A  an  under 
the  name  of  CoUier  RougB^  and  is  called  in  Pluraguay 
Aiaiai,  It  also  inhabits  Brasil,  where  it  ia  named 
Jabiru  Guacu,  and  is  found  in  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  the  Ntjfnt  of  the  Hollanders,  and 
the  Toujfouyou  of  the  native  tribes  of  French  Guiana. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  shore-birds.  It 
is  mounted  on  Tery  high  stilts,  and  its  body  is  as  bulky 
and  more  elongated  tfawi  that  of  the  swan.  The  skin 
of  the  neck  is  wrinkled,  and  so  flaccid  that  it  depends 
like  the  dew-lap  of  a  cow.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  Jabiru,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Guaranis  signifies  any  thing  inflated  by  the  wind.  The 
legs,  very  robust,  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  de. 
nuded  of  feathers  lor  about  the  space  of  six  inches.  The 
jabirus  constantly  inhabit  the  humid  grounds  of  South 
America,  and  are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
the  inundated  savannahs  of  Guiana.  They  never  quit 
their  sojourn  but  to  rise  slowly  into  the  heights  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  support  themselves  for  a  very 
long  time.  These  birds  are  voracious,  and  live  only  on 
fish  and  reptiles.  They  construct,  on  lofty  trees,  with 
long  branches  carefully  interlaced,  a  spacious  nest,  in 
which  the  female  deposits  but  one  or  two  eggs.  The 
young  are  fed  with  fish  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
descend  from  the  nest,  and  are  defended  by  the  parents 
with  great  courage.  This  nest  is  said  to  serve  for  seve- 
ral broods.  The  jabirus  appear  to  be  less  wild  in  Guiana 
than  in  Paraguay.  BiooQ  tells  us  that  in  1773  a  little 
negro  contrived,  by  merely  concealing  his  face  with  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  approach  a  young  one  that  had  al. 
most  acquired  its  full  growth,  sufficiently  near  to  leice 
it  by  the  legs  and  catch  it.  The  flesh  of  the  old  is  hard 
and  oily :  but  that  of  the  young  is  tender,  and  tolerably 
good  eating.  ( For  Senegal  Jabirus,  see  Plato  XX.  fig.  2.) 


One  bird  more  may  be  subjoined  to  this 
class,  not  for  the  oddity  of  its  figure,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  its  manners.  It  is  vulgarly 
called  by  our  sailors  the  buffoon  bird^  and  by 
the  French  the  demoiseUe,  or  lady.  The  same 
qualities  have  procured  it  these  different  ap- 
pellations  from  two  nations,  who,  on  more  oc- 
casions  than  this,  look  upon  the  same  objects 
in  very  different  lights.  The  peculiar  ges* 
tures  and  contortions  of  this  bird,  the  proper 
name  of  which  is  the  Numidian  Crane,  (see 
Plate  XX.  fig.  1.)  are  extremely  singular ;  and 
the  French,  who  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  ele- 
gant  gesticulation,  consider  all  its  motions  as 
lady-like  and  graceful.  Our  English  sail- 
ors, however,  who  have  not  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  dancing  art,  think,  that  while  thus  in 
motion,  the  bird  cuts  but  a  yery  ridiculous 
figure.  It  stoops,  rises,  lifts  one  wing,  then 
another,  turns  round,  sails  forward,  then  back 
again ;  all  which  highly  diverts  our  seamen ; 
not  imagining,  perhaps,  that  all  these  contor- 
tions are  but  Uie  awkward  expression,  not  of 
the  poor  animal's  pleasures,  but  its  fears. 

It  is  a  very  scarce  bird  ;  the  plumage  is  of 
a  leaden  my  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  fine 
white  feamers,  consisting  of  long  fibres,  which 
fall  from  the  back  of  the  head,  about  four 
inches  long  ;  while  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  ia 
adorned  with  black  feathers,  composed  of  very 
fine,  soft,  and  long  fibres,  that  hang  down 
upon  the  stomach,  and  give  the  bird  a  very 
graceful  appearance.  The  ancients  have  des. 
cribed  a  buffoon  bird ;  but  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  theirs  is  not  the  Numi- 
dian crane.  It  comes  from  that  country  from 
whence  it  has  taken  its  name.* 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  HBHON  AND  ITS  TA1UETIE8.' 

Birds  of  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  and  the  He- 
ron kind,  bear  a  very  strong  affinity  to  each 

*  M.  de  SavigDj,  in  his  observations  on  the  tystem  of 
the  birds  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  demonstratea,  with  maeh 
aonmen,  that  the  bird  in  question  here  is  the  Crem  of 
the  Greeks:  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  the  Bibi^,  or 
Grut,  or  Balearicctt  and  Orut  Aftior,  of  the  Latins, 
though  omitholoflfists  plaoe  these  denomuations  in  the 
synonymy  of  the  preeedin^  speeies.  TluMe  birds  are 
fonnd  in  virions  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  countries  of  the  Cape  of  Ckwd  Hope,  bat  more 
partfcnlarly  in  the  ancient  Kumidia:  and  they  are  ob- 
served  to  arrive  in  Kgypt  at  the  epoch  of  the  tnvndation 
of  the  Nile.  Borne  are  also  foand  on  the  soathemccaff  ts 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Oaspian,  bat  it  is  invariably 
marshy  places  which  they  frequent.  They  feed  indiffe- 
rently  on  grains,  insects,  worms,  shell-moUosoa,  and 
even  small  fishec,  which  they  catch  with  great  dex- 
terity. Their  cry  resembles  the  clamorons  tones  of 
the  cmne,  but  is  much  more  feebie,  and  sharper. 

'  Cranes  are  distingaished  by  haviDg  the  head  bald. 
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other:  and  their  differences  are  not  easily  dis- 
cernible. As  for  the  crane  and  the  stork,  they 
differ  rather  in  their  nature  and  internal  confor- 
mation,  than  in  their  external  figure  ;  but  still 


Storks  have  the  orbits  round  the  ejres  naked ;  and  Herons 
hftTe  the  middle  claw  serrated  internally.  Herons  com- 
prehend  the  species  known  under  the  names  of  Egrets. 
Bitterns,  Crab-eaters,  &c.  In  the  genus  Ardea,  now 
Umited  to  the  Herons  and  Bitterus,  the  biU  is  consider- 
ably  kmger  than  the  head,  sharp  at  the  point,  straight  or 
rerj  slightly  curred,  compressed  laterally,  cleft  to  the 
very  base,  and  frequently  armed  at  the  edges  with  sharp 
denticulations  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  marked  on  either 
side  by  a  longitudinal  grxxnre,  in  which  the  linear  nostrils 
are  perforated  near  the  base  of  the  bill ;  from  the  bill  to 
the  eyes  extends  a  space  destitute  of  feathers  ;  the  tarsi 
are  long  and  covered  with  large  scales ;  the  legs  naked 
tor  some  distance  above  ihe  knee-joints  ;  the  toes  long 
and  slender,  the  outer  one  united  to  the  middle  by  a 
membranous  expansion,  and  the  posterior  attached  so  low 
down  as  to  allow  of  its  resting  its  whole  length  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  anterior  claws  of  moderate  length,  slightly 
curved  and  pointed,  with  a  denticulated  dilatation  on  the 
inner  side  of  tliat  of  the  middle  toe ;  the  posterior  rlaw 
T<»ry  long,  arched,  and  pointed ;  and  the  wm^rs  long, 
with  the  first  quill-feathers  shorter  than  the  two 
niooeedinir  ones,  which  are  the  longest  of  the  series. 
Thus  restricted,  the  genus  is  extremely  nnmeroos,  for 
M.  Yieillot  stntes  it  to  be  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
ei|?hty  species.  These  are  distributed  by  M.  Cavicr 
into  six  sections  or  subdivisions,  among  which  the 
true  herons  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  legs  nnd  neck,  the  long  pendant 
plumes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  per- 
fectly straight  direction  of  the  bill. 

The  Common  Heron  is,  as  its  name  implies,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  best  known  species  oi  the  group. 


It  is  about  3  feet  4  inches  in  length,  measuring 
from  the  end  of  the  anterior  toes  to  the  extremity  <$ 
the  bill ;  from  the  bill  to  tho  tail  it  measures  nearly  3 
feet,  of  which  the  tail  forms  about  8  inches;  and  the 
expanse  of  its  wings  exceeds  5  feet.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, weigh  more  than  3|  lbs.,  and  its  buoyancy  in  flight 
is  consequently  yery  considerable.  The  general  colour 
of  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  bird  is  an  ashy  gray 
with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  tinge.  This  is  deeper  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  is  likewise  ornamented  with  a 
dependant  crest  of  narrow  blackish  feathers,  3  inches 
or  more  in  length,  overshadowing  the  back  of  the  neok. 
The  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  of  a  light 
grav,  running  into  the  pure  ash-colour  of  the  bMk, 
and  the  latter  passing  into  a  deeper  shade  of  ashy-gray 
upon  the  tail.  The  wing-coverts  are  nearly  of  the  same 
colour,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  reddish;  and  the  quill-fea- 
thers blaok,  with  a  bluish  gloss.  On  the  under  parts  the 
ground-colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  pure  white,  marked 


they  may  be  known  asunder,  as  well  by  their 
colour  as  by  the  stork's  claws,  which  are  very 
peculiar,  and  more  resembling  a  man's  nails 
than  the  claws  of  a  bird.     The  heron  may  be 

on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  with  large  longi- 
tudinal black  drops.  The  abdomen,  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  and  legs,  are  pure  white.  The  naked  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eyes  is  of  a  grayish  yellow  ;  the  iris  is 
yellow ;  the  bill  bluish  above  and  yellow  beneath  ;  the 
legs,  which  are  bare  of  feathers  for  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  knees,  are  somewhat  flesh-coloured  in  their 
upper  part  and  grayish  brown  below  ;  and  the  claws 
black.  The  middle  toe,  with  the  addition  of  iU  claw, 
does  not  measure  more  than  four  inches ;  and  is  conse- 
quently much  shorter  than  the  tanras,  which  exceeds  six 
inches  in  length.  Beneath  the  anterior  half  of  the  bill, 
which  is  about  five  inches  long,  the  skin  is  capable  of 
considerable  distention.  There  Is  little  difierence  in 
the  colours  of  the  female;  but  the  young  bird  has  no 
crest  on  the  head,  and  its  back  and  wings  are  of  a  darker 
gnty. 

The  herons  may  be  regarded  as  birds  of  passage,  but 
their  stay  and  departure  seems  everywhere  to  be  regu- 
lated by  their  means  of  procuring  food.  They  are  no 
where  very  abundant,  although  they  are  met  with  iii 
almost  every  part  of  the  northern  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  continent,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  new.  In 
Europe  they  migrate  as  far  northward  as  Drontheim, 
and  are  found  even  in  Russia  and  Poland,  but  they  are 
most  common  in  England,  France,  and  Holland.  They 
build  their  nests,  in  numerous  companies,  on  lofty  trees, 
and  more  especially  oaks.  In  the  immedUte  neighbour- 
hood of  streams  and  marshes.  The  nest  is  <?  large 
dimensions,  constructed  externally  of  twigs,  dxy  herbs, 
and  reeds,  and  lined  internally  with  feathers  and  wool. 
In  this  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  three  or  four  in 
number,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  hen,  but 
more  elongated,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour  without 
spots.  The  male  does  not  share  in  the  task  of  incuba- 
tion ;  but  flies  abroad  in  search  of  food,  while  the  female 
tends  her  charge  at  home.  They  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  society  of  ravens,  but  the  latter  often  carry  off 
their  eggs ;  and  the  falcoosi  weasels,  and  martens,  are 
dangerous  enemies  to  their  young.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  both  parents  assist  in  providing  them  with 
food  until  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  bring  them  abund- 
ance of  fish  for  their  support.  But  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come capable  of  a  continued  flight  they  are  driven  from 
the  nest,  and  proceed  each  in  a  separate  direction  to 
seek  its  own  subsistence  wherever  it  may  be  most  plenti- 
fully procured.  The  old  birds  quit  their  nests  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  wander  from  stream  to  stream, 
and  from  lake  to  lake,  forming  themselves  into  gradually 
increasing  bands  as  the  colder  season  approaches.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  September  they  are  often  met 
^ith  in  companies  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  spot ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  they  begin  their  migra- 
tion to  the  southward,  taking  their  flight  by  moonlight, 
like  the  cranes,  but  not  with  the  same  order  and  regu- 
larity. They  return  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  when 
the  severity  of  the  season  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
Some  few,  however,  remain  throughout  the  winter,  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  variable,  and  are  occasion- 
ally seen,  in  company  with  the  wild  ducks,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  sudden  thaw.  They  usually  disappear 
with  the  return  of  frost.  Their  food  consists  principally, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  birds  of  the  wading  order,  of  fresh- 
water  fishes,  but  more  particularly  of  the  young  fry  of 
carp  and  trout.  In  pursuit  of  these  they  wade  gently 
into  the  water,  where  the  fish  abound,  and  stand  in  it 
up  to  their  knees,  (or  rather  to  their  knee,  for  they  rest 
only  on  one  foot,)  with  their  heads  drawp  in  by  the  fad- 
ing of  their  long  necks  upon  the  breast,  quietly  watching 
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distinguished  from  both,  as  well  by  its  size, 
which  is  much  less,  as  by  its  bill,  which  in 
proportion  is  much  longer;  but  particularly 
by  the  middle  claw  on  each  foot,  whicb  is 
toothed  like  a  saw,  for  the  better  seizing  and 
holding  its  slippery  prey.  Should  other 
marks  fail,  however,  there  is  anatomical  dis- 
tinction,  in  which  herons  differ  from  all  other 
birds;  whicb  is,  that  they  have  but  one 
coecum,  and  all  other  birds  have  two. 

Of  this  tribe,  Brisson  has  enumerated  not 
less  than  forty ^even  sorts,  all  differing  in 
their  size,  figure,  and  plumage;  and  with  ta- 
lents adapted  to  their  place  of  residence,  or 

the  ftpproach  of  their  prey.  It  has  heen  remarked,  not 
merely  by  the  Tulgar,  but  by  observers  desenriug  of  im- 
plicit confidence,  that  the  fish  generally  swarm  around 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  them  a  plentiful  sup. 
ply ;  and  this  has  been  commonly  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  their  legs  communicate  a  peculiar  odour 
to  the  water,  which  entices  the  fish  to  their  destruction. 
But  M.  Bechtein,  who  Touches  for  the  fact  as  one  which 
he  had  seen  innumerable  times,  suspects  that  the  source 
of  attraction  is  in  the  excrements  of  the  bird,  which  it 
leto  h\\  into  the  water,  and  which  the  fish,  as  is  proved 
by  experiment,  devour  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The 
time  of  fishing  is  usually  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset 
They  generally  swallow  their  prey  entire,  and  many 
stories  are  current  of  eels  escaping  alive  through  their 
intestines,  and  being  a  second  time  devoured  by  the 
voracious  birds.  Besides  fishes,  frogs  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  food,  and  in  winter  they  are  fro. 
quently  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  snails 
and  worms,  or.  according  to  M .  de  Saleme,  even  with 
the  duck-weed  that  floats  upon  the  stagnant  waters. 
At  such  times  they  occasionally  become  so  emaciated 
as  to  appear  to  consist  of  little  ebe  than  feathers  and 
bones. 

Herons  are  taken  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they 
are  shot  while  fishing,  or  sweeping  leisurely  along  the 
banks;  but  they  are  so  shy  that  the  sportsman  can  rare- 
ly get  within  gunshot  of  them.  Occasionally  a  living 
fish  is  atUched  to  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  left 
to  swim  in  the  waters  which  they  are  knovm  to  fre- 
quent; and  they  are  thus  caught  as  it  were  by  angling. 
W^hen  falconry  was  in  fashion,  hawking  at  the  heron 
was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  its  branches;  the 
powerful  wings  of  the  heron,  unequalled  by  any  bird  of 
its  sise,  enabling  it  to  mount  In  the  air  to  an  almost  in- 
credible height,  and  tlius  to  put  the  powers  of  the  falcon 
to  their  proof.  For  this  purpose  it  was  customary  to  ea- 
tablish  the  herons  in  a  proper  situation,  to  which  they 
were  atUched  by  precautions  taken  for  providing  them 
with  necessaries.  These  heronries,  as  they  were  called, 
have  now  become  extremely  rare ;  but  one  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  at  Didlington  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Colo- 
nel Wilson. 

The  heron,  when  taken  young,  readily  becomes  hahi- 
tuated  to  captivity  ;  but  the  old  birds  generally  refuse 
all  sustenance,  and  perish  of  inanition.  In  former  days, 
when  it  was  necessaiy  to  procure  such  for  the  training 
of  the  hawks,  it  was  usual,  according  to  Sir  J.  Sebright, 
"  to  cram  them  with  food,  and  to  tie  a  piece  of  mat 
round  their  necks  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  it  up 
again."  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  birds  have  been 
known  to  become  tame  and  even  domesticated  ;  and  the 
same  distinguished  authority  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, mentions  an  instance  that  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge,  in  which,  after  recourse  had  been  had 
to  the  operation  of  cramming  and  tying  down  the  food, 
the  bii^  **  became  so  tame  as  to  follow  its  master  on  the 


their  peculiar  pursuits.  But,  bow  various  so. 
ever  the  heron  kind  maj  be  in  their  colours 
or  their  bills,  they  all  seem  possessed  of  the 
same  manners,  and  have  but  one  character  of 
cowardice,  rapacity,  and  indolence,  yet  insa. 
tiable  hunger.  Other  birds  are  found  to  grow 
fat  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food  ;  but  these, 
though  excessively  destructive  and  voracious, 
are  ever  found  to  have  lean  and  carrion  bodies, 
as  if  not  even  plenty  were  sufficient  for  their 
support. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  io 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  scarcely  weigning  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  yet  it  expands  a  breadth 


wing  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  to  come  Into  the 
iiouse  when  called,  and  to  take  food  from  the  hand." 

The  Nijfht  Heron,  so  called  from  the  hoarse  croaking 
which  it  utten  during  the  night,  is  about  twenty  Inches 
in  length.  The  bill  Is  three  Inches  and  three  quarters 
long,  slightly  arched,  strong,  and  black,  inclining  to  yel- 
low at  the  base  ;  the  skin  from  the  beak  round  the  eyes 
is  bare,  and  of  a  greenish  odour;  Irides  yellow.  A 
white  line  Is  extended  from  the  beak  over  ciach  eye ;  a 
black  patch,  glossed  with  green,  covers  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  from  which  three  long  iiar. 
row  white  feathere,  tipped  with  brown,  hang  loooe  and 
waving ;  tlie  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of  the 
wings,  the  sides  and  tail,  are  asb-coloured ;  throat  white  ; 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  yellowish  white 
or  bufl';  the  back  black;  the  legs  a  greenish  yellow. 
The  female  la  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  male ;  but 
she  di&re  considerebly  in  her  plumage,  which  Is  less 
bright  and  distinct,  being  more  blended  with  clay  or 
dirty  white,  brown,  gray,  and  rusty  ash-colour ;  and  she 
has  not  the  delicate  plumes  that  flow  from  tlie  head  of 
the  male.  The  night-heron  frequents  the  sea-shores, 
rivers,  and  inland  marshes;  and  lives  upon  Insects, 
slugs,  frqgs,  reptiles,  and  fish.  It  remains  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the  ap. 
proach  of  night,  when  It  Is  heard  and  known  l>y  its  harsh, 
rough,  and  disagreeable  cry,  which  is  by  some  compared 
to  the  noise  made  by  a  person  straining  to  vomit  Some 
ornithologists  affirm,  Uiat  the  female  builds  her  nest  in 
trees ;  othera,  that  she  builds  It  on  rocky  cliA  ;  probaUy 
both  accounts  are  right.     She  bys  three  or  four  white 

Cretted  Purpie  Heiro»,^U  inhabits  Asia,  and  is  twe 
feet  ten  inches  in  1ei.gth.  The  bill  is  brown,  tipt  with 
dusky  brown,  and  Is  yellowish  beneath ;  the  crest  is  of  a 
black  colour  ;  the  orbits  naked  and  yellowish ;  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  hind  head  It  has  a  Uack  streak ; 
the  chin  is  white;  upper  half  of  the  neck  rufous,  with 
three  longitudinal  black  lines;  the  rest  olive  behind, 
and  rufous  at  the  sides,  and  reddish  on  the  fbre.-part ; 
the  feathers  are  long,  narrow,  each  marked  with  a  black 
spot :  a  black  band  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  breast 
to  the  vent;  the  lower  tail  coverts  are  white,  mixed 
with  rufous  and  tipt  with  black;  angles  of  the  wingp 
rafous ;  the  quill  feathers  dusky;  and  the  legs  greenish; 
hind.head  black ;  the  crest  pendant,  consisting  of  two 
long  feathers ;  the  body  Is  of  an  olive  colour,  and  be- 
neath  it  is  purplish. 

The  smaller  herons  with  shorter  feet  have  been  called 
Crab-eaterM,  The  Egret*  are  herons,  whose  plumes  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  are,  at  a  certain  period,  long 
and  attenuated.  These  plumes  were  formerly  used  to 
decorate  the  helmets  of  warriors;  they  are  now  applied 
to  a  gentler  and  better  purpose,  In  ornamenting  the 
head-dresses  of  the  European  ladies,  and  the  turbans  of 
the  Persians  and  Turks.  The  Littlv  Eohst  {JBgrett- 
garMelta)  is  figured  in  colouxcd  Plate  UU.  fig.  i. 
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of  wing,  wliich  is  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Its 
bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the 
point  to  the  base ;  its  claws  are  long,  sharp, 
and  the  middlemost  toothed  like  a  saw.  Yet, 
thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indo- 
lent  and  cowardly,  and  even  flies  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  sparrow-hawk.  It  was  once  the 
amusement  of  the  great  to  pursue  this  timor- 
ous creature  with  the  falcon :  and  heron-hawk- 
ing was  80  favourite  a  diversion  among  our 
ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  the  species ;  and  the  person  who 
destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence. 

At  present,  however,  the  defects  of  the  ill- 
judged  policy  of  our  ancestors,  is  felt  by  their 
posterity ;  for,  as  the  amusement  of  hawking 
has  given  place  to  the  more  useful  method  of 
stocking  fish-ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become 
a  most  formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds, 
this  commits  the  greatest  devastation  in  fresh 
waters ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  fish,  though 
never  so  large,  that  he  will  not  strike  at  and 
wound,  though  unable  to  carry  it  away.  But 
the  smaller  fry  are  his  chief  subsistence  ;  these, 
pursued  by  their  larger  fellows  of  the  deep, 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shallow  waters, 
where  they  find  the  heron  a  still  more  formid- 
able enemy.  Hb  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as 
he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  patiently 
wait  the  approach  of  his  prey,  which,  when  it 
oomes  within  sight,  he  darts  upon  with  inevit- 
able aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  des- 
troy more  in  a  week  than  an  otter  in  three 
months.  *'  I  have  seen  a  heron,"  says  Wfl- 
bughby, "  that  had  been  shot,  that  had  seven- 
teen  carps  in  its  belly  at  once,  which  he  will 
digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  to  fish- 
ing again.  I  have  seen  a  carp,"  continues 
he,  "  taken  out  of  a  heron's  belly,  nine  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Several  gentlemen  who 
kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of 
them  would  eat  in  a  day,  have  put  several 
smaller  roach  and  dace  in  a  tub ;  and  they  have 
found  him  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  day  with 
another.  In  this  manner  a  single  heron  will 
destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  half  a  year." 

So  great  are  the  digestive  powers  of  this 
fresh. water  tyrant,  and  so  detrimental  to  those 
who  stock  ponds  with  fish.  In  general,  he  is 
seen  taking  his  gloomy  stand  by  the  lake's 
side,  as  if  meditating  mischief,  motionless, 
and  gorged  with  plunder.  His  usual  attitude 
on  this  occasion  is  to  sink  his  long  neck  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  keep  his  head  turned 
on  one  side,  as  if  eyeing  the  pool  more  in. 
tently.  When  the  call  of  hunger  returns,  the 
toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally  sufficient 
to  fill  his  capacious  stomach  ;  and  he  retires 
long  before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the  woods. 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  is  seen 
assiduous  at  his  usual  occupation. 


But,  though  in  seasons  of  fine  weather  the 
heron  can  always  find  a  plentiful  supply  ;  in 
cold  or  stormy  seasons,  his  prey  is  no  longer 
within  reach  :  the  fish  that  before  came  into 
the  shallow  water,  now  keep  in  the  deep  ;  as 
they  find  it  to  be  the  warmest  situation.  Frogs 
and  lizards  also  seldom  venture  from  their 
lurking  places ;  and  the  heron  is  obliged  to 
support  himself  upon  his  long  habits  of  pa- 
tience, and  even  to  take  up  with  the  weeds 
that  grow  upon  the  water.  At  those  times  he 
contracts  a  consumptive  disposition,  which 
succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  remove ;  so 
that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his  time  be- 
tween want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the 
extremes  of  famine  and  excess.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  which  he  takes 
his  prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours, 
the  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated  ;  and 
though  his  crop  be  usually  found  full,  yet  his 
flesh  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones. 

The  heron  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wading 
into  the  water ;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  does  not  also  take  it  upon  the  wing. 
In  fact,  much  of  his  fishing  is  performed  in 
this  manner  ;  but  he  never  hovers  over  deep 
waters,  as  there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  escape 
him  by  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  shallow 
places  he  darts  with  more  certainty;  for 
though  the  fish  at  sight  of  its  enemy  instantly 
descends,  yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  bill  and 
legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the  bottom ,  and  thus 
seizes  it  securely.  In  this  manner,  after  hav* 
ing  been  seen  with  his  long  neck  for  above  a 
minute  under  water,  he  rises  upon  the  wing, 
with  a  trout  or  an  eel  struggling  in  his  bill  to 
get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  however,  flies  to 
the  shore,  scarcely  gives  it  time  to  expire, .but 
swallows  it  whole,  and  then  returns  to  fishing 
as  before. 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mischief  to 
ponds  newly  stocked,  Willoughby  has  given 
a  receipt  for  taking  him. — *'  Having  found  his 
haunt,  get  three  or  four  small  roach  or  dace, 
and  having  provided- a  strong  hook  with  a 
wire  to  it,  this  is  drawn  just  within-side  the 
skin  of  the  fish,  beginning  without-side  the 
gills,  and  running  it  to  the  tail,  by  which  the 
fish  will  not  be  killed,  but  continue  for  five 
or  six  days  alive.  Then  having  a  strong  line 
made  of  silk  and  wire,  about  two  yards  and 
a  half  long,  it  is  tied  to  a  stone  at  one  end, 
the  fish  with  the  hook  being  sufiered  to  swim 
about  at  the  other.  This  being  properly  dis- 
posed in  shallow  water,  the  heron  will  seize 
upon  the  fish  to  its  own  destruction.  From 
this  method  we  may  learn,  that  the  fish  must 
be  alive,  otherwise  the  heron  will  not  touch 
them,  and  that  this  bird,  as  well  as  ail  those 
that  feed  upon  fish,  must  be  its  own  caterer  ; 
for  they  will  not  prey  upon  such  as  die  natu- 
rally, or  are  killed  by  others  before  them." 
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Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools 
«nd  marshes,  yet  its  nest  is  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  sometfrnes  on  cliffs 
lianging  over  the  sea.  They  are  never  in 
flocks  when  they  fish,  committing  their  depre- 
dations in  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  in  mak- 
tng  their  nests  they  love  each  other*s  society; 
and  they  are  seen,  like  rooks,  building  in 
company  with  flocks  of  their  kind.  Their 
nests  are  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  wool ; 
and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  observable  Indolence  of 
their  nature,  however,  is  not  less  seen  in  iheir 
nestling  than  in  their  habits  of  depredation. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  and  I  have  seen  it 
a  hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest,  when  they 
can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deserted  by 
the  owl,  already  provided  for  them.  This 
they  usually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driving 
off  the  original  possessors,  should  they  happen 
to  renew  their  fruitless  claims. 

The  French  seem  to  have  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  indolence  of  this  bird  in  making 
its  nest ;  and  they  actually  provide  a  place 
with  materials  fitted  for  their  nestling,  which 
they  call  heronries.  The  heron,  which  with 
us  is  totally  unfit  for  the  table,  is  more  sought 
for  in  France,  where  the  flesh  of  the  young 
ones  is  in  particular  estimation.  To  obtain 
this  the  natives  raise  up  high  sheds  along 
some  fishy  stream  ;  and  furnishing  them  with 
materials  for  the  herons  to  nestle  with,  these 
birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fit,  the  owner  of  the  heronry 
comes,  as  we  do  into  a  pigeon- house,  and  car- 
ries off  such  as  are  proper  for  eating ;  and 
these  are  sold  for  a  very  good  price  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  "  These  are  a  delicacy 
which,"  as  my  author  says,  •*  the  French  are 
very  fond  of,  but  which  strangers  have  not  yet 
been  taught  to  relish  as  they  ought."  Never- 
theless, it  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
food  in  England,  and  made  a  favourite  dish 
at  great  tables.  It  was  then  said  that  the  flesh 
of  a  heron  was  a  dish  for  a  king ;  at  present 
nothing  about  the  house  will  touch  it  but  a  cat 
With  us,  therefore,  as  the  heron,  both  old 
and  young,  is  thought  detestable  eating,  we 
seldom  trouble  these  animals  in  their  heights, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sufiiciently  inac- 
cessible. Their  nests  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  middle  of  large  forests,  and  in 
some  groves  nearer  home,  where  the  owners 
have  a  predilection  for  the  bird,  and  do  not 
choose  to  drive  it  from  its  accustomed  habita- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  by  their  cries,  their 
expansive  wings,  their  bulk,  and  wavy  motion, 
they  add  no  small  solemnity  to  the  forest,  and 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  a  finished  improve- 
uient. 


When  the  young  are  excluded,  as  they  are 
numerous,  voracious,  and  importunate,  the  old 
ones  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  provide 
them  with  abundance.  The  quantity  of  fish 
they  take  upon  this  occasion  u  amazing,  and 
their  size  is  not  less  to  be  wondered  at  I  re- 
member a  heron's  nest  that  was  built  near  a 
school-house ;  the  boys,  with  their  usual  ap- 
petite for  mischief,  climbed  up,  took  down  the 
young  ones,  sewed  up  their  vents,  and  laid 
them  in  the  nest  as  before.  The  pain  the 
poor  little  animals  felt  from  the  operation  in- 
creased their  cries  ;  and  this  but  served  to  in. 
crease  the  diligence  of  the  old  ones  in  enlar- 
ging their  supply.  Thus  they  heaped  the 
nest  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  and  the  best  of 
their  kind;  and  as  their  young  screamed,  they 
flew  off  for  more.  The  boys  gathered  up  the 
fish,  which  the  young  ones  were  incapable  of 
eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  last  quitted  their 
nest ;  and  gave  up  their  brood,  whose  appetites 
they  found  it  impossible  to  satbfy. 

The  heron  is  said  to  be  a  very  long-lived 
bird ;  by  Mr  Keysler's  account,  it  may  ex. 
ceed  sixty  years ;  and  by  a  recent  instance  of 
one  that  was  taken  in  Holland,  by  a  hawk 
belonging  to  the  Stadtholder,  its  longevity  is 
again  confirmed,  the  bird  having  a  silver  plate 
fastened  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription,  im- 
porting that  it  had  been  struck  by  the  elector 
of  Cologne's  hawks  thirty -five  years  before. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  TUK  BITTERN,  OR  MIR£-DRI}V. 


Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by 
the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  must 
remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different 
water.fowl :  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild-goose, 
the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of 
the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of 
the  jack-snipe.  But  of  all  those  sounds,  there 
is  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of 
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the  bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  ^ords  to  give 
those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening-call  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  tlie 
interrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hollower, 
and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile  s  distance, 
as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that 
resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  ter- 
rifying sound,  is  not  so  big  as  a  heron,  with  a 
weaker  bill,  not  above  four  inches  long.  It 
differs  from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour, 
which  is  in  general  of  a  paleish  yellow,  spotted 
and  barred  with  black.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted 
to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remark- 
able ;  the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the 
lungs,  is  supplied  with  a  thin  loose  membrane, 
that  can  be  tilled  with  a  large  body  of  air,  and 
exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowing  ex- 
plosions  are  chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning 
of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn  ;  and  however 
awful  they  may  seem  to  us,  are  the  calls  to 
courtship,  or  of  connubial  felicity. 

From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of  the 
note,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
bird  made  use  of  external  instruments  to  pro> 
duce  it,  and  that  so  small  a  body  could  never 
eject  such  a  quantity  of  tone.  The  common 
people  are  of  opinion,  that  it  thrusts  its  bill 
into  a  reed,  that  serves  as  a  pipe  for  swelling 
the  note  above  its  natural  pitch ;  while  others, 
and  in  this  number  we  find  Thomson  the  poet, 
imagine  that  the  bittern  puts  its  head  under 
water,  and  then  violently  blowing  produces  its 
boomings.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bird  is  sufii- 
ciently  provided  by  nature  for  this  call ;  and 
it  is  often  heard  where  there  are  neither  reeds 
nor  waters  to  assist  its  sonorous  invitations. 

It  hides  in  the  sedges  by  day,  and  begins 
its  call  in  the  evening,  booming  six  or  eight 
times,  and  then  discontinuing  for  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  to  renew  the  same  sound.  This  is 
a  call  it  never  gives  but  when  undisturbed, 
and  at  liberty.  Wheh  its  retreats  among  the 
sedges  are  invaded,  when  it  dreads  or  expects 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  perfectly 
silent  This  call  it  has  never  been  heard  to 
utter  when  iaken  or  brought  up  in  domestic 
captivity ;  it  continues  under  the  control  of 
roan  a  mute  forlorn  bird,  equally  incapable  of 
attachment  or  instruction.  But  though  its 
boomings  are  always  performed  in  solitude,  it 
has  a  scream  which  is  generally  heard  upon 
the  seizing  its  prey,  and  which  is  sometimes 
extorted  by  fear. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet 
neither  so  destructive  nor  so  voracious.  It  is 
a  retired  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in 
the  midst  of  reeds  and  marshy  places,  and 
living  upon  frogs,  insects,  and  vegetables; 
and  though  so  nearly  resembling  the  heron  in 
figure,  yet  differing  much  in  manners  and  ap- 
petites.     As  the  heron  builds  on  the  tops  of 
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the  highest  trees,  the  bittern  lays  its  nest  in  a 
sedgy  margin,  or  amidst  a  tuft  of  rushes. 
The  heron  builds  with  sticks  and  wool ;  the 
bittern  composes  its  simpler  habitation  ot 
sedges,  the  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  dry 
rushes.  The  heron  lays  four  eggs  ;  the  bittern 
generally  seven  or  eight,  of  an  ash-green 
colour.  The  heron  feeds  its  young  for  many 
days ;  the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its  little 
ones  to  their  food.  In  short,'the  heron  is  lean 
and  cadaverous,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  ani- 
mal  food ;  the  bittern  is  plump  and  fleshy,  as 
it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  when  more  nourish- 
ing food  is  wanting. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious 
appetites,  but  its  hollow  boom,  that  the 
bittern  is  held  in  such  detestation  by  the 
vulgar.  I  remember,  in  tlie  place  where  I 
was  a  boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird's  note 
affected  the  whole  village ;  they  considered  it 
as  the  presage  of  some  sad  event;  and  gene- 
rally found  or  made  one  to  succeed  it.  I  do 
not  speak  ludicrously  ;  but  if  any  person  in 
the  neighbourhood  died,  they  supposed  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  night-raven  had  fore- 
told it;  but  if  no  body  happened  to  die,  tlie 
death  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  gave  completion  to 
the  prophecy. 

Whatever  terror  it  may  inspire  among  the 
simple,  its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed  among 
the  luxurious.  For  this  reason,  it  is  as  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  the  fowler,  as  it  is  shunned 
by  the  peasant ;  and,  as  it  is  a  heavy-rising 
slow-winged  bird,  it  does  not  often  escape 
him.  Indeed,  it  seldom  rises  but  when  al- 
most trod  upon,  and  seems  to  seek  protection 
rather  from  concealment  than  flight.  At  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the  evening, 
its  wonted  indolence  appears  to  forsake  it 
It  is  then  seen  rising  in  a  spiral  ascent,  till  it 
is  quite  lost  from  the  view,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  singular  noise,  very  different  from 
its  former  boomings.  Thus  the  same  animal 
is  often  seen  to  assume  different  desires ;  and 
while  the  Latins  have  given  the  bittern  the 
name  of  the  star-reaching  bird,  (or  the  stellar- 
isy)  the  Greeks,  taking  its  character  from  its 
more  constant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title  of 
the  o/croc,  or  the  lazy  bird. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  6POOKBIX.L,  OR  SHOVELLER. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  the 
crane  kind,  birds  of  peculiar  forms  offer,  not 
entirely  like  the  crane,  and  yet  not  so  far  dif. 
ferent  as  to  rank  more  properly  with  any 
other  class.  Where  the  long  neck  and  stilt, 
legs  of  the  crane  are  found,  they  make  too 
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striking  a  resemblance  not  to  admit  such  birds 
of  the  number  ;  and  though  the  bill,  or  even 
the  toes,  should  entirely  differ,  yet  the  outlines 
of  the  figure,  and  the  natural  habits  and  dis- 
positions, being  the  same,  these  are  sufficient 
to  mark  their  place  in  the  general  group  of 
nature. 

The  Spoanbiii  is  one  of  those  birds  which 
differs  a  good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  ap. 
proaches  this  class  more  than  any  other. 
The  body  is  more  bulky  for  its  he^ht,  and 
the  bill  is  very  differently  formed  from  that 
.  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  Yet  still  it  is  a 
comparatively  tall  bird ;  it  feeds  among  waters ; 
its  toes  are  divided;  and  it  seems  to  possess 
the  natural  dispositions  of  the  crane.  The 
European  spoonbill  is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a 
crane ;  but  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet  high, 
the  oUier  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  common  colour  of  those  of  Europe 
is  a  dirty  white ;  but  those  of  A  merica  are  of 
a  beautiful  rose  colour,  or  a  delightful  crim- 
son. Beauty  of  plumage  seems  to  be  the  pre. 
rogative  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent ;  and 
we  here  see  the  most  splendid  tints  bestowed 
on  a  bird,  whose  figure  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  effects  of  its  colouring ;  for  its  bill  is  so 
oddly  fashioned,  and  its  eyes  so  stupidly  star- 
ing,  that  its  fine  feathers  only  tend  to  add 
splendour  to  deformity.  The  bill,  which  in 
this  bird  is  so  very  particular,  is  about  seven 
inches  long, and  running  out  broad  at  the  end, 
as  its  name  justly  serves  to  denote,  it  is  there 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  strangely 
fashioned  inatrument  in  sooie  is  black ;  in  others 
of  a  light  gray  ;  and  in  those  of  America,  it 
is  of  a  red  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 
All  round  the  upper  chap  there  runs  a  kind 
of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  beneath  ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  its  cheeks  aitd  its  throat 
are  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  black 
skin.^     A  bird  so  oddly  fashioned  might  be 


'  The  Spoonbills  are  voyaging  birds,  not  very  wild, 
iind  show  no  arersion  to  living  in  a  state  of  captivity. 
Th«y  are  found  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  old  world. 
Ill  Europe  they  are  seen  but  seldom  in  the  interior  parts, 
and  are  only  psssagery  on  some  lakes  or  the  banks  of 
rivers.  They  frequent  the  marshy  coasts  of  Holland, 
of  Brittany,  and  of  Plcardy.  They  are  also  seen  in 
Pi-ussia,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Poland,  and  in  summer  they 
advance  as  far  as  West  Botlmia  and  Lapland.  They 
are  again  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  E^rpt, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  called 
Stangen-wreeier,  that  is,  serpent-eaters.  Commenon  has 
seen  them  at  Madagascar,  where  the  islanders  give  them 
the  name  of  FtmgtUiH»m-6a9af  which  means  spado'bill. 
The  negroes  in  some  districts  call  them  f^an^-van,  and 
In  others  Vourou^Doulou^  or  birds  of  the  devil. 

The  fThUe  Spoonbill  is  an  occasional,  but  rare  visitor 
of  this  country.  They  rise  very  high,  and  fly  in  waving 
lines.  Their  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating,  and  is  des- 
titute of  the  oily  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  most  shore 
birds. 

The  Rottate  SpowtbiU  is  an  American  species,  and  is 


expected  to  possess  some  very  peculiar  appe- 
tites'; but  the  spoonbill  seems  to  lead  a  life 
entirely  resembling  all  those  of  the  crane 
kind  ;  and  Nature,  when  she  made  the  bill 
of  this  bird  so  very  broad,  seems  rather  to  have 
sported  with  its  form,  than  to  aim  at  any  final 
cause  for  which  to  adiapt  it.  In  fact,  it  is  but 
a  poor  philosophy  to  ascribe  every  capricious 
variety  in  nature  to  some  salutary  purpose  i 
in  such  solutions  we  only  impose  upon  each 
other,  and  often  wilfully  contradict  our  own 
belief  There  must  be  imperfections  in  every 
beings  as  well  as  capacities  of.  enjoyment  Be* 
tween  both,  the  animal  leads  a  life  of  moderate 
felicity  ;  in  part  making  use  of  its  many  na. 
tural  advantages,  and  in  part  necessarily  con 
forming  to  the  imperfections  of  its  figure. 

The  shoveller  chiefly  feeds  upon  &ogs,  toads, 
and  serpents;  of  which,  particularly  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  destroy  great  num- 
bers. The  inhabitants  of  that  country  hold 
them  in  as  much  esteem  as  the  ancient  Egypt- 


the  Ajaja  of  Bradl  (Marcgrave,)  and  the  TfauAquecul 
of  Fernandez,  aikd  GvdrapUa  of  the  natives  of  Paraguay. 
Its  dimensions  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  spoonbill 
of  the  ancient  continent.  The  plumage,  in  general,  is 
of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  while  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
wing  and  the  tail-covei<s,  are  of  a  lively  red.  Age, 
however,  operates  the  same  changes  of  colour  in  these 
spoonbills,  as  in  the  red  curlew,  and  in  the  flamingo, 
which  in  their  first  3wan  are  almost  completely  white 
or  gray.  The  bill  and  its  membrane  are  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  which  becomes  white  when  the  bird  is  terrified. 

The  beak  of  the  spoonbills  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
storks,  and  perfectly  straight.  Towards  the  extnemfty 
it  expands  Into  an  oval  disk  of  greater  breadth  than  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  and  rounded  at  the  point.  In  the 
adult  bird,  the  cheeks  are  naked,  and  a  tuft  of  long 
narrow  feathers  forms  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  tongue  is  short,  triangular,  and  pointed ;  the  throat 
capable  of  being  dilated  into  a  pouch  ;  the  legs  long  and 
covered  with  large  reUcuUled  scales;  tiie  toes  four  in 
number ;  and  the  cbws  short,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

The  spoonbills  usually  frequent  wooded  marshes  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  building  in  preference  upon  the 
taller  trees,  but  where  these  are  wanting  taking  up  their 
abode  among  the  bushes,  or  even  among  the  reeds.  The 
femalea  usually  lay  three  or  four  whitish  eggs.  They 
associate  together,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
and  feed  upon  the  smaller  flshes  and  their  spawn,  shell, 
flsh,  reptiles,  and  other  aquatic  or  amphibious  animals*. 
The  form  and  flexibility  of  their  bills  are  well  adapted 
for  burrowing  in  the  mud  a/Ver  their  prey ;  and  the  tuber- 
cles which  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  their  maodiUeB 
serve  both  to  retain  the  more  slippery  animals  and  to 
break  down  their  shelly  coverings.  Their  internal  con- 
formation, which  is  in  nearly  every  respect  similar  to 
that  of  the  stork,  is  admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  food. 
They  have  no  proper  voice,  the  lower  laiynz  being  des- 
titute of  the  muscles  by  which  sounds  are  produced,  and 
their  only  means  of  vocal  expression  consist  in  the  snap- 
ping of  their  mandibles,  which  they  clatter  with  much 
precipitation  when  under  the  influence  of  anger  or 
alarm.  In  captivity  they  are  perfectly  tame,  living  in 
peace  and  concord  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
farm.yard,  and  rarely  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  wild- 
ness  or  desire  of  change.  They  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
garbage.. 
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tans  did  their  bird  ibis :  the  shoveller  runs 
umely  about  their  houses  ;  and  they  are  con- 
tent  with  its  society,  as  a  useful,  thoagh  a  home, 
iy,  companion.  They  are  never  killed  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  are  good  for  nothing  when  they 
are  dead,  for  the  flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds,  in  Europe,  in  company 
with  the  heron,  in  high  trees ;  and  in  a  nest 
formed  of  the  same  materials.  Willoughby 
tells  us,  that  in  a  certain  grove,  at  a  village 
called  Seven  Huys,  near  Leyden,  they  build 
and  breed  yearly  in  great  numbers.  In  this 
grove,  also,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  cbrmor- 
ant,  aqd  the  shag,  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence, and  annually  bring  forth  their  young  to- 
gether. Here  the  crane  kind  seem  to  have 
formed  their  general  rendezvous  ;  and,  as  the 
inhabitants  say,  every  sort  of  bird  has  its 
several  quarter,  where  none  but  their  own 
tribe. are  permitted  to  reside.  Of  this  grove, 
the  peasants  of  the  country  mak»  good  profit. 
When  the  young  ones  are  ripe,  those  that 
farm  the  grove,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  catch  hold  of  the  bough  on  which 
the  nest  is  built,  and  shake  out  the  young 
ones ;  but  sometimes  the  nest  and  all  tumble 
down  together. 

The  shoveller  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs, 
white,  and  powdered  with  a  few  sanguine  or 
pale  spots.  We  sometimes  see ,  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  carious,  the  bills  of  American  shovellers, 
twice  as  big  and  as  long  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon kind  among  us ;  bat  these  birds  have 
nst  yet  made  their  way  into  Europe. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

THE  FLAMINGO. 


The  Flamingu  has  the  justest  right  to  be 
placed  among  cranes,  and  though  it  happens 


to  be  web-footed,  like  birds  of  the  goose  kind, 
yet  its  height,  figure,  and  appetites,  entirely 
remove  it  from  that  grovelling  class  of  animals. 
With  a  longer  neck  and  legs  than  any  other  of 
the  crane  kind,  it  seeks  its  food  by  wading 
among  waters,  and  only  differs  from  all  of 
this  tribe  in  the  manner  of  seizing  its  prey ; 
for  as  the  heron  makes  use  of  its  claws,  the 
flamingo  uses  only  its  bill,  which  is  strong 
and  thick  for  the  purpose,  the  claws  being 
useless,  as  they  are  feeble,  and  webbed  like 
those  of  water-fowl. 

The  flamingo  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  crane  kind,  the  tallest,  bulkiest,  and  the 
most  beautiful.  The  body,  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that  of  a 
swan ;  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such  an 
extraordinary  length,  that,  when  it  stands 
erect,  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Its  wings, 
extended,  are  five  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to 
tip ;  and  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  - 
to  tail.  The  head  is  round  and  small,  with 
a  large  bill,  seven  inches  long,  partly  red, 
partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a  bow.  The 
legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not  much  thickei 
than  a  man  8  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long. 
The  feet  are  not  famished  with  sharp  claws, 
as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind  ;  but  feeble,  and 
united  by  membranes,  as  in  those  of  the  goose. 
Of  what  use  these  membranes  are  does  not 
appear,  as  the  bird  is  never  seen  swimming, 
its  legs  and  thighs  being  sufficient  for  bearing 
it  into  those  depths  where  it  seeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly 
found  in  America  ;  but  it  was  once  known  on 
ail  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  its  size, 
and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  have  been 
such  temptations  to  destroy  or  take  it,  that  it 
has  long  since  deserted  the  shores  frequented 
by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  countries  that 
are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  In  those  de- 
sert  regions,  the  flamingos  live  in  a  state  of 
society,  and  under  a  better  polity  than  any 
other  of  the  feathered  creation. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America, 
and  coasted  down  along  the  African  shores, 
they  found  the  flamingos  on  several  shores  on 
either  continent  gentle,  and  no  way  distrust- 
ful of  mankind.^  They  had  long  been  used 
to  security,  in  the  extensive  solitudes  they  had 
chosen  ;  and  knew  no  enemies  but  those  they 
could  very  well  evade  or  oppose.  The  ne- 
groes and  the  native  Americans  were  posses- 
sed but  of  few  destructive  arts  for  killing  them 
at  a  distance  ;  and  when  the-  bird  perceived 
the  arrow,  it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it.  But 
it  was  otherwise  when  the  Europeans  first 
came  among  them  ;  the  sailors,  not  consider- 
ing that  the  dread  of  firearms  was  totally  un- 

1  AlbiD's  New  History  of  Birds. 
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known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  gave  the 
flamingo  the  character  of  a  foolish  bird,  that 
suffered  itself  to  be  approached  and  shot  at 
When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the  rest  of 
the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  re- 
garded the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a  kind 
of  fixed  astonishment;  another  and  another 
shot  was  discharged  ;  and  thus  the  fowler  often 
levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them 
began  to  think  of  escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  different  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  flamingo  is  not 
only  one  of  the  scarcest,  but  of  the  shyest  birds 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  diflicult  of  ap- 
proach.  They  chiefly  keep  near  the  most  de. 
serted  and  inhospitable  shores  ;  near  salt-water 
lakes  and  swampy  islands.  They  come  down 
to  the  banks  of  rivers  by  day;  and  often  retire 
to  the  inland  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  approach  of  night.  When  seen  by 
mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear 
drawn  up  in  a  long  close  line  of  two  or  three 
hundred  together;  and,  as  Dampier  tells  us, 
present  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ex- 
act representation  of  a  long  brick  wall.  Their 
rank,  however,  is  broken  when  they  seek  for 
food ;  but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the 
number  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is 
to  observe  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while 
the  rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as  this  trusty 
centinel  perceives  the  remotest  appearance  of 
danger,  he  gives  a  loud  scream,  with  a  voice 
as  shrill  as  a  trumpet,  and  instantly  the  whole 
cohort  are  upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in  si- 
lence ;  but  upon  this  occasion,  all  the  flock 
are  in  one  chorus,  and  fill  the  air  with  intoler- 
able  screamings. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  flamingos 
are  very  difficult  to  be  approached  at  present, 
and  that  they  avoid  mankind  with  the  most 
cautious  timidity  ;  however,  it  is  not  from  any 
antipathy  to  man  that  they  shun  his  society, 
for  in  some  villages,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Labat,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  flamin- 
gos come  in  great  numbers  to  make  their  re- 
sidence among  the  natives.  There  they  as- 
semble by  thousands,  perched  on  the  trees, 
within  and  about  the  village  ;  and  are  so  very 
clamorous,  that  the  sound  is  heard  at  near  a 
mile's  distance.  The  negroes  are  fond  of 
their  company  ;  and  consider  their  society  as 
a  gift  of  Heaven,  as  a  protection  from  acci- 
dental evils.  The  French,  who  are  admitted 
to  this  part  of  the  coast,  cannot,  without  some 
degree  of  discontent,  see  such  a  quantity  of 
game  untouched,  and  rendered  useless  by  the 
superstition  of  the  natives :  they  now  and  then 
privately  shoot  some  of  them,  when  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  village,  and  hide 
them  in  the  long  grass,  if  they  perceive  any 
of  the  negroes  approaching ;  for  they  would 
probably  stand  a  chance  of  being  ill  used,  if 


the  blacks  discovered  their  sacred  birds  thus 
unmercifully  treated. 

Sometimes,  in  their  wild  state,  they  are 
shot  by  mariners ;  and  their  young,  which  run 
excessively  fast,  are  often  taken.  Labat  has 
frequently  taken  them  with  nets,  properly  ex- 
tended round  the  places  they  breed  in.  When 
their  long  legs  are  entangled  in  the  meshes^ 
they  are  then  unqualified  to  make  their  es- 
cape :  but  they  still  continue  to  combat  with 
thdir  destroyer;  and  the  old  ones,  though 
seised  by  the  bead,  will  scratch  with  their 
claws ;  and  these,  though  seemingly  inoffen- 
sive, very  often  do  mischief.  Whep  they 
are  fairly  disengaged  from  the  net,  they 
nevertheless  preserve  their  natural  ferocity  : 
they  refuse  all  nourishment;  they  peck,* and 
combat  with  their  claws,  at  every  opportunity. 
The  fowler  is,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of 
destroying  them,  when  taken  ;  as  they  would 
only  pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themselves  in 
captivity. 

The  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and  hard ; 
though,  Dampier  says,  well  tasted  .*  that  of  the 
young  ones  is  still  better.  But  of  all  other 
delicacies,  the  flamingo's  tongue  is  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. *•  A  dish  of  flamingos'  tongues," 
says  our  author,  "  is  a  feast  for  an  emperor." 
In  fact,  the  Roman  emperors  considered  them 
as  the  highest  luxury ;  and  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  them,  who  procured  fifteen 
hundred  flamingos'  tongues  to  be  served  up 
in  a  single  dish.  The  tongue  of  this  bird, 
which  is  so  much  sought  after,  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever. 
The  bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like  a  large  black 
box,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  filled  with  a 
tongue  which  is  black  and  gristly  ;  but  what 
peculiar  flavour  it  may  possess,  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  such  as  understand  good  eating 
better  than  I  do.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
beauty  and  scarcity  of  the  bird  might  be  the 
first  inducements  to  studious  gluttony  to  fix 
upon  its  tongue  as  meat  for  the  table.  What 
Dampier  says  of  the  goodness  of  its  flesh,  can- 
not so  well  be  relied  on ;  for  Dampier  was. 
often  hungry,  and  thought  any  thing  good 
that  could  be  eaten:  he  avers,  indeed,  with 
Labat,  that  the  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and 
fishy ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  give  him  credit, 
when  he  asserts,  that  its  flesh  can  be  formed 
into  a  luxurious  entertainment 

These  birds,  as  was  said,  always  go  in 
flocks  together  ;  and  they  move  in  rank,  in  the 
manner  of  cranes.  They  are  sometimes  seen, 
at  the  break  of  day,  flying  down  in  great 
numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  conducting 
each  other  with  a  trumpet  cry,  that  sounds 
like  the  word  Tococoy  from  whence  the  sava- 
ges of  Canada  have  given  them  the  name.  In 
their  flight,  they  appear  to  great  advantage ; 
for  they  then  seem  of  as  bright  a  red  as  a 
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baming  ooaI.  When  they  dispose  themselves 
to  feed,  their  cry  ceases  ;  and  then  they  dis. 
perse  over  a  whole  marsh,  in  silence  and  as- 
sidaity.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  very 
singular :  the  bird  thrusts  down  its  head»  so 
that  the  upper  convex  side  of  the  bill  shall 
only  touch  the  ground ;  and  in  this  position 
the  animal  appears,  as  it  were,  standing  upon 
its  head.  In  this  manner  it  paddles  and 
moves  the  bill  about,  and  seizes  whatever  tish 
or  insect  happens  to  offer.  For  this  purpose 
the  upper  chap  is  notched  at  the  edges,  so  as 
to  hold  its  prey  with  the  greater  security. 
Catesby,  however,  gives  a  different  account  of 
their  feeding.  According  to  him,  they  thus 
place  the  upper  chap  undermost,  and  so  work 
about,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  seed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  that  resembles  millet: 
but  as  in  picking  up  this  they  necessarily  also 
suck  in  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  their  bill  is 
toothed«at  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
.  let  out  the  mud  while  they  swallow  the  grain. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  reside:  in  North  A  me. 
rica  they  breed  in  our  summer ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  they  take  the  most  favourable 
season  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nests  in 
extensive  marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  a  surprise.  The  nest  is  not  less 
curious  than  the  animal  that  builds  it :  it  is 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  pool  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  formed  of  mud  scraped  up  to- 
gether, and  hardened  by  the  sun,  or  the  heat 
of  the  bird's  body  ;  it  resembles  a  truncated 
cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  see  placed 
in  chimneys ;  on  the  top  it  is  hollowed  out  to 
the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  without  any  lining  but 
the  well-cemented  mud  that  forms  the  sides  of 
the  building.  She  always  lays  two  eggs,  and 
no  more ;  and.  as  her  legs  are  immoderately 
long,  she  straddles  on  the  nest,  while  her  legs 
hang  down ^  one  on  each  side,  into  the  water. 

The  young  ones  are  a  long  while  before 
they  are  able  to  fly ;  but  they  run  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness.  They  are  sometimes  caught ; 
and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed 
very  easily.  In  five  or  six  days  they  become 
familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  a  sur. 
prising  quantity  of  sea-water.  But  though 
they  are  easily  rendered  domestic,  they  are 
not  reared  without  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  for 
they  generally  pine  away,  for  want  of  their 
natural  supplies,  and  die  in  a  short  time. 
While  they  are  yet  young,  their  colours  are 
very  different  from  those  lively  tints  they  ac- 
quire with  age.  In  their  first  year  they  are 
covered  with  plumage  of  a  white  colour, 
mixed  with  gray  :  in  the  second  year  the 
whole  body  is  white,  with  here  and  there  j 
a   slight  tint  of  scarlet ;   and  the   great  co- ! 


vert  feathers  of  his  wings  are  black;  the 
third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty; 
the  plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  scarlet,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  feathers  in  the  wings,  that 
still  retain  their  sable  hue.  Of  these  beauti. 
ful  plumes  the  savages  make  various  orna- 
ments; and  the  bird  is  sometimes  skinned  by 
the  Europeans,  to  make  muffs.  But  these 
have  diminished  in  their  price,  since  we  have 
obtained  the  art  of  dying  feathers  of  the 
brightest  scarlet 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE   AV08KTTA,  OR  8COOFER  ;  AND  THE 
CORRIHA,  OR  RUNNER. 


Thr  extraordinary  shape  of  the  Avosetta's 
bill  might  incline  us  to  wish  for  its  history  ; 
and  yet  in  that  we  are  not  able  to  indulge  the 
reader.  Natural  historians  have  hitherto,  like 
ambitious  monarchs,  shown  a  greater  fondness 
for  extending  their  dominions,  than  cultivat-* 
ing  what  they  possess.  While  they  have 
been  labouring  to  add  new  varieties  to  their 
catalogues,  they  have  neglected  to  study  the 
history  of  animals  already  known. 

The  avosetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and 
now  and  then  comes  over  into  England.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  is  a  pretty  up- 
right bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for 
its  size.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
its  figure,  and  that  by  which  it  may  be  distin. 
guished  from  all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a  hook,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the 
parrot  This  extraordinary  bill  is  black,  flat, 
sharp,  and  flexible  at  the  end,  and  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.  From  its  being  bare 
a  long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears  that  it 
lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a  chirp- 
ing pert  note,  as  we  are  told  ;  but  with  its 
other  habit*)  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I 
have  placed  it,  from  its  slender  figure,  among 
the  cranes  ;  although  it  is  web- footed,  like  the 
duck.  It  is  one  of  those  birds  of  whose  his- 
tory we  are  yet  in  expectation.* 


>  The  Avosetf  of  Europe  and  America  prefer  cold  and 
temperate  climates  to  hot  coantries.     Their  migratioi>0 
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To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  so  little 
known,  I  will  add  another,  still  less  known  ; 
ihe  Corrira,  or  runner,  of  Aldrovandus.  All 
we  are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  has  the  longest  legs 
of  all  web-footed  fowls,  except  the  flamingo 
and  avosetta ;  that  the  bill  is  straight,  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  ends  ;  that  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  two  circles,  one  of 
which  is  bay,  and  the  other  white;  below, 
near  the  belly,  it  is  whitish;  the  tail,  with 
two  white  feathers,  black  at  the  extremities ; 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  the 
colour  of  rusty  iron.  It  is  thus  that  we  are 
obliged  to  substitute  dry  description  for  in- 
structive  history ;  and  employ  words  to  ex- 
press those  shadings  of  colour  which  the  pen- 
cil  alone  can  convey. 


CHAP.  X. 

SMALL    BIRDS    OV   THE    CRANK     KIND,    WITH 
THE  THIGHS  PARTLY  BARE  OF  FEATHERS. 

As  I  have  taken  my  distinctions  rather  from 
the  general  form  and  manners  of  birds,  than 
from  their  minuter  though  perhaps  more  pre- 
cise discriminations,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  here  enter  into  a  particular  his. 
tory  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  whose  man- 
ners and  forms  are  so  much  alike.  Of  many 
of  them  we  have  scarcely  any  account  in  our 
historians,  but  tedious  descriptions  of  their 
dimensions,  and  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ; 
and  of  the  rest,  the  history  of  one  is  so  much 
that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  same  account  re- 
peated to  a  most  disgusting  reiteration.  I  will 
therefore  group  them  into  one  general  draught ; 
in  which  the  more  eminent,  or  the  most  whimsi 
cal,  will  naturally  stand  forward  on  the  canvass. 

In  this  tribe  we  find  an  extensive  tribe  of 
native  birds,  with  their  varieties  and  affinities ; 
and  we  might  add  a  hundred  others,  of  distant 
climates,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the 
colour  and  the  name.  In  this  list  is  exhibited 
the  Curlew,  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  duck, 
with  a  bill  four  inches  long:  the   Woodcock, 

tie  determined  by  the  n-ant  or  abundftnce  of  food.  In 
winter  they  assemble  in  small  flocks  of  six  or  seven,  and 
frequent  our  shores,  especially  the  mouths  of  iwgp  muddy 
rivers,  in  search  of  worms  and  marine  insects.  These 
they  scoop  out  of  the  mud  with  their  recurved  bills, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being 
tough  and  flexible  lijce  whalebone.  The  feet  seem  cal- 
culated for  swimming,  but  they  are  never  observed  to 
take  the  water:  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  are 
furnished  with  a  web  merely  to  prevent  their  sinking 
into  the  mud.  The  female  lays  two  eggs,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with 
green,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  tenacious  of  its  young,  and  when  disturbed  at 
this  season,  will  fly  round  in  repeated  circles,  uttering 
a  note  that  resembles  the  word  tmi-twU. 


about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  bill  three 
inches  long :  the  Godwit,  of  the  same  size ; 
the  bill  four  inches :  the  Green  Shank,  longer 
legged ;  the  bill  two  inches  and  a  half:  the 
Red  Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet 
from  the  former:  the  Snipe,  less  by  half, 
with  a  bill  three  inches.  Then  with  shorter 
bills— The  Ruff,  with  a  collar  of  feathers 
round  the  neck  of  the  male :  the  Knot,  the 
Sandpiper,  the  Sanderling,  the  Dunlin,  the 
Purre,  and  the  Stint  To  conclude :.  with 
bills  very  short — The  Lapwing,  the  Green 
Plover,  the  Gray  Plover,  the  Dottrel,  the 
Turnstone,  and  the  Sea-lark.  These,  with 
their  affinities,  are  properly  natives  or  visi- 
tants  of  this  country  ;  and  are  dispersed  along 
our  shores,  rivers,  and  watery  grounds.  Tak. 
ing  in  the  birds  of  this  kind,  belonging  to 
other  countries,  the  list  would  be  very  widely 
extended;  and  the  whole  of  this  class,  as 
described  by  Brisson,  would  amount  Jx)  near 
a  hundred.* 

All    these  birds    possess   many  marks  in  ' 
common ;  though  some  have  peculiarities  that 


*  The  Curlew. — There  are  two  species  of  the  curiew 
to  be  foimd  in  Europe— the  C<mm9n,  Curlew  and  the 


Little  Curlew,  but  there  are  various  other  species,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  diflTering  very  much  in  size, 
the  longest  measuring  about  twenty-five  inches,  and 
sometimes  weighing  thirty-six  ounces.  These  birds 
fly  in  considerable  flocks,  and  are  well  known  upon  the 
sea-coasts  in  moist  parts,  where,  and  in  the  marshes, 
they  frequent  in  winter.  They  feed  on  worms,  finogs, 
and  all  kinds  of  marine  insects.  In  April,  or  the  be 
ginning  of  May,  they  retire  into  mountainous  and  un« 
frequented  parts  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  breed  ; 
and  do  not  return  again  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
There  have  been  some  advocates  in  favour  of  the  flesh 
of  this  bird,  but  in  general  it  is  strong  and  fishy.  It 
has  a  long  black  bill,  mucii  curved  or  arched,  about  eight 
fingers  long,  and  beginning  to  bend  a  little  downwards 
about  three  fingers  from  the  head.  The  middle  parts  of 
the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and  bark,  are  black ; 
the  borders  or  outsides  ash-coloured,  with  an  inter, 
mixture  of  red;  and  those  between  the  wings  and  back 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  glossy  blue,  and  shine  like  silk. 
The  vent  and  belly  are  white.  The  feet  are  divided, 
but  joined  by  a  little  membrane  at  the  root.  The 
tongue  is  very  short,  considering  the  length  of  the  bill, 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  arrow.  The  female 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Jack-curlew;  and  the  spots  with  which  her 
body  is  covered  almost  over«  is  more  inclining  to  a  red. 
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deserve  regard.  All  these  birds  are  bare  of 
feathers  above  the  knee,  or  above  the  heel,  as 
some  naturalists  choose  to  express  it  In  fact, 
that  part  which  I  call  the  knee,  if  compared 


The  ^oodc^ek.'^DvLrixig  the  summer  time  the  wood- 
eock  is  an  inhabitant  of  riorwajr,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 


other  Dortheru  coontries,  where  it  breeds.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  frosts  commeDce,  it  retires  southward 
to  milder  climatea.  These  birds  arrive  in  Great 
Britain  in  flocks;  some  of  them  in  October,  but  not  in 
great  numbers  till  November  and  December.  They 
generaily  talie  advantage  of  the  night,  being  seldom 
seen  to  come  before  smi-set.  The  time  of  their  arrival 
depettds  considerably  on  the  prevailing  winds ;  for 
advene  gales  always  detain  them,  they  not  bein^  able 
to  struggle  with  the  boisterous  squalls  of  the  Northern 
ocean.  After  their  Arrival  in  bad  weather,  they  have  often 
been  seen  so  mudi  vxhausted  as  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  by  the  band,  when  they  alighted  near  the  coast. 
They  live  on  worms  and  insects,  which  they  search  fur 
with  their  long  bills  in  soft  ground  and  moist  woods, 
feeding  and  flying  principally  in  the  night.  They  go 
out  in  the  evening ;  and  generally  return  in  tlie  same 
direction,  through  the  same  glades,  to  their  day-rutreat. 
l*he  greater  part  of  them  leave  this  country  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
always  pairing  before  they  set  out.  They  retire  to  the 
coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  set  out  immediately ;  but 
if  contrary,  they  are  often  detained  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  anid  thicltets  for  some  time.  In.  this  crisis  the 
sportsmen  are  all  on  the  ^ert,  and  tiie  whole  surromid- 
ing  country  echoes  to  the  discharge  of  guns ;  seventeen 
brace-have  been  killed  by  one  person  in  a  day.  But  if 
Ukty  are  detained  long  on  the  dry  heaths,  they  become 
so  lean  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable.  The  instant  a  £air 
wind  springs  up,  they  seise  the  opportunity ;  and  where 
the  sportsman  has  seen  hundreds  in  one  day,  he  will  not 
fiud  even  a  single  bird  the  next.  Very  few  of  them 
breed  in  England ;  and  perhaps  with  respect  to  those 
that  do,  it  may  be  owing  to  their  having  be^n  wounded 
by  the  sportsman  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from 
taking  their  long  journey  in  the  spring.  They  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  some 
tree,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  pigeon,  of  a  rusty  colour,  aiid  marked  with  brown  spots. 
They  are  remarkably  tame  during  incubation.  A  persoo 
who  discovered  a  woodcock  on  its  nest,  often  stood 
over,  and  even  stroked  it ;  notwithstanding  it  hatched 
*^^he  young  ones,  aiid  in  due  time,  disappeared  with 
toem. 

The  Snipes,  though  agreeing  very  much  in  external 
resemblance  .%vith  the  woodcocks,  difler  from  them  in 
natural  habits.  They  do  not  inhabit  woods,  but  remain 
in  the  marshy  parts  of  meadows,  in  the  herbage,  and 
amongst  the  osiers  which  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
They  are  still  more  generally  spread  than  the  woodcocks, 
and  there  are  no  portions  of  the  globe  in  which  some  dF 
them  have  not  been  found.  They  are  observed  to  be 
incessantly  employed  in  picking  the  ground,  and  Aldro- 
vandus  has  remarked  that  they  have  the  tongue  termin- 


with  the  legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  the 
heel ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  conceived  other- 
wise, I  have  conformed  to  the  general  ap- 
prehension.    1  say,  therefore,  that  all  these 


ating  in  a  sharp  point,  proper  for  piercing  the  small 
worms,  whirh,  probably,  constitute  their  food;  for 
though  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but  liquid, 
and  an  earthy  sediineatrit  must  be  that  such  soft  bodies 
as  worms,  &c.  dissolve  there  very  quickly,  and  that  the 
earth  which  enters  along  with  them,  is  the  only  sul)- 
staiice  unsusceptible  of  liquefaetioo.  Autumn  is  the 
season  for  the  arrival  ef  the  common  snipe  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  wertamr  eoentriet  of  Europe,  it 
then  extends  through  meadows,  MWBhes,  bugs,  and 
along  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  When  it  walki^ 
it  carries  the  head  erect,  without  either  hopping  or  fluu 
tering,  and  gives  it  a  horizontal  movement,  while  the 
tail  moves  up  and  down.  When  it  takes  flight,  it  rises 
so  high  as  often  to  be  heard  after  it  is  lost  sight  of.  Its 
cry  has  been  sometimes  likened  to  tliat  of  the  shcgoat. 
The  snipes  for  the  most  part,  migrating  north%%-ards,  in 
the  spring,  nestle  in  Germany,  Switierlaud,  Silesia,  &c. 
Some,  however,  continue  in  their  more  southern  stations, 
making  their  nest  in  the  month  of  June,  under  the  root 
of  some  alder  or  willow,  in  a  sheltered  place.  This 
nest  is  composed  of  dry  plants  and  feathers,  and  the  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  oblong  eggs,  of  a  whitish  tint, 
spotted  with  red.  If  the  female  be  disturbed  during  in- 
cubation, she  rises  very  high,  and  in  a  right  line,  then 
utters  p  particular  cry,  and  re-descends  with  great  ra- 
pidity. While  the  female  is  hatehing)  the  male  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  hover  around  her,  uttering  a  kind 
of  hissing  noise.  The  young  quit  the  nest  on  issuing 
from  the  shell,  and  then  appear  very  ugly  and  deformed. 
Until  their  bill  grows  firm,  the  motlier  continues  her 
care  of  them,  and  does  not  leave  them  until  they  can  do 
without  her.  The  snipe  usually  grows  very  fat,  both 
in  Europe  and  North  America;  but  much  less  so  in 
warm  climates.  Its  flesh,  after  the  early  frosts,  acquires 
a  fine  and  delicate  flavour.  It  is  cooked,  as  well  as  tiie 
woodcock,  without  being  drawn,  and  is  in  universal  esti- 
roation  as  an  exquisite  game.  It  is  caught  in  various 
ways,  and  is  well  known  to  be  a  difficult  shot,  when 
turned  and  winding  in  the  air  ;  though  by  no  means 
so  when  sufiered  to  proceed  in  a  right  line,  especially  as 
the  smallest  grain  of  lead  is  suflicient  to  bring  it  down, 
and  the  slightest  touch  wiU  make  it  fall. 

The  DombU  Smip9  was  considered  by  Buflbn  as  a 
mere  variety  o^  the  common,  as  that  naturalist  proba- 
bly  took  into  consideration  only  its  superior  sise,  and  the 
trifling  diflerence  of  the  plumage.  It  has,  however, 
since  his  time,  been  ascertained  to  be  a  difTerent  species. 
It  difiers  from  the  common  snipe  in  ite  cry,  in  ite  flight, 
which  is  generally  direct,  and  with  few  or  no  circlings, 
and  in  ite  habite,  preferring  to  marshy  and  muddy 
grounds,  those  pIsces  where  there  is  but  little  water, 
and  where  it  is  clear.  There  is  little  else  worth  re- 
marking concerning  it 

The  LittU  Snipe  is  not  larger  than  a  lark.  It  is  less 
generally  extended  than  the  common  species.  In  France, 
it  remains  in  the  marshes  almost  during  the  whole  year, 
where  it  nestles  and  lays  eggs,  like  those  of  the  common 
snipe.  Concealed  in  reeds  and  rushes,  it  remains  there 
so  pertinaciously  that  it  is  necessary  almost  to  walk  upon 
it  to  make  it  rise.  Its  flight  is  less  rapid  and  more 
direct  than  that  of  the  common  snipe.  Ito  fat  is  equally 
fine,  and  ite  flesh  similarly  well-flavoured.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  this  country.  For  Fariegaied  Snipe^ 
see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  18.  ;  for  fFiUon't  Snipe,  see 
fig.  19. 

There  is  a  nimiber  of  other  species  of  woodcock  and 
snipe,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  habite  to  induce  us 
to  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  pre- 
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birds  are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee  ;  and 
in  some  they  are  wanting  half  way  up  the 
thigh.  The  nudity  in  that  part,  is  partly 
natural,  and  partly  produced  by  all  birds  of 


scribed  in  this  poitioii  of  our  work, 
represents  the  ComnioH  Snipe, 


The  folloviiiig  cut 


"f.i^x':? 


The  GodwUs  are  to  he  distinguished  from  the  forego- 
hig.  The  woodcocks,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  woods. 
The  snipes  live  in  fresh  water  marshes ;  but  the  god- 
wits  prefer  the  sea-shore.  The  passage  of  the  last  into 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  takes  place  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  for  their  short  stay,  they  frequent  salt  marshes, 
where  like  the  snipes,  &c.  they  live  on  small  worms, 
which  they  draw  out  of  the  mud.  Those  which  are 
iiometimes  to  bo  met  with  in  island  places,  have  doubt- 
less been  driven  there  by  the  wind.  Mauduyt,  wjio  ob. 
served  some  of  them  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Parisian 
markets,  in  spring,  concluded,  and  justly,  that  they 
make  a  second  passage  in  spring,  and  not  that  they  ever 
nestle  on  the  French  coasts.  These  timid  birds,  whose 
sight  moreover  is  weak,  remain  in  the  sliade  during  the 
day-time,  and  it  is  only  by  evening  twilight,  or  early 
dawn,  that  they  proceed  in  search  of  food,  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  which  their  bill  is  particularly  fitted. 
Little  stones  are  sometimes  found  in  their  gizzard,  but 
A'B  cannot  conclude  tliat  these  hard  substances  answer 
with  them,  as  with  the  gallinro,  for  the  trituration  of 
their  food,  which  is  too  soft  to  require  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  rather  Uiatthey  have  been  taken  in  along  with 
it.  These  birds  are  particularly  wild,  and  fly  precipi. 
tately  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger,  uttering 
a  cry  which  Belon  compares  to  the  smothered  bleating 
of  a  she-goat.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  are 
seen  in  flocks,  and  often  heard,  passing  very  high,  in  the 
evening  or  by  moonlight.  But  the  moment  they  alight, 
they  are  so  much  fatigued  that  they  resume  their  flight 
with  much  difiirulty ;  at  such  times,  tliough  they  run 
with  swiftness,  they  can  be  easily  turned,  and  sufiiclenl 
numbers  driven  together  to  enable  the  fowler  to  kill  seve. 
ral  of  them  with  a  single  shot.  They  remain  but  a  short 
time  at  one  place,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
no  longer  in  the  morning,  in  those  marshes,  where,  the 
preceding  evening,  they  had  been  extremely  numerous. 
For  marbled  Godwit,  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  17. 

The  Sanderlingt  are  found  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in 
North  America,  and  in  New  South  Wales.  They  in- 
liabit  the  sea- shores,  and  abound,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  of  this  country.  They 
are  only  seen  accidentally  in  countries  remote  from  the 
sea.  There  is  but  one  species  ;  but  as  these  birds, 
whiqh  undergo  two  moultings,  are  most  frequently  seen 
in  their  summer  plumage,  in  which  red,  or  reddish,  is 
the  predominant  colour,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  gray, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  naturalists  have  made  a  distinct 
species  under  the  title  ot  ,CKaradrius  Rubidtu.  The 
sanderlings  traverse  in  their  periodical  migrations  a 
large  portion  of  the  globe.  But  they  are  only  seen  ac- 
cidentally along  rivers,  which  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  their  aliment  consists  of  small  marine  worms  and 


this  kind  habitually  wading  in  water.  The 
older  the  bird,  the  barer  are  its  thighs ;  yet 
even  the  young  ones  have  not  the  same  downy 
covering  reaching  so  low  as  the  birds  of  any 


insects.     They   breed   in   the  'North.     The  following 
cut  represents  a  Conutum  Sanderiing. 


The  Sea  Larks,  a  name  exceedingly  improper,  as 
tending  to  the  confusion  of  two  genera  so  widely  remote, 
never  quit  the  edge  of  waters,  and  especially  prefer  the 
sea-shore,  although  they  occasionally  remove  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it,  since  they  are  frequently  seen 
around  the  lakes  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  Vosges  and 
the  Pyrenees.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  at  least  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  They  proceed  very  far  to 
the  north ;  for  they  are  found  in  Sweden,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  throughout  tlie  whole  of  Siberia. 
During  winter  they  are  very  common  both  in  France 
and  England.  The  species  is  named  by  Latham,  Purre 
Sandpiper.  Except  during  the  nestling  time,  these 
birds  unite  in  flocks,  often  so  crowded,  that  a  great 
number  of  them  may  be  killed  by  a  single  shot.  Noth. 
ing,  says  Belon,  is  more  wonderful  concerning  this  little 
bird,  than  to  see  five  or  six  hundred  dozens  of  them 
brought^  on  a  single  Saturday,  in  winter,  to  the  Paris 
market.  They  constitute  an  excellent  game,  but  must 
be  eaten  fresh  ;  they  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  that 
oily  taste  which  appertains  to  almost  all  species  of 
aquatic  birds. 

The  Plovers  habitually  frequent  the  sea..coast,  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  salt  marshes.  They  feed  upon 
Crustacea,  and  small  molluscous  animals,  which  they 
catch  in  the  sand  along  the  line  of  waters,  over  which 
tliey  are  seen  continiially  flying,  uttering  a  little  cry. 
Many  species  live  solitarily, or  in  couples;  some  others 
in  small  flocks.  These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  equator  to  the 
coldest  latitudes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  all  clad  in  sombre  colours,  the  dls. 
tribution  of  which  is,  however,  not  unpleasing.  Most 
of  them  undergo  a  double  moulting,  and  are  vested  in 
various  liveries,  according  to  age  and  sex.  Some 
species  have  spines,  which  serve  as  defensive  weapons, 
attached  to  their  wings;  some  others  have  fleshy  ap- 
pondages  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  plovers  emigrate 
eveiy  year,  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  numbers,  and 
this  principally  takes  place  in  autumn,  during  the  rainy 
season,  whence  their  French  name  {piuviert)  is  derived, 
and  of  which  our  word  plover  is  an  obvious  corruption. 
At  this  time  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
They  do  not  remain  quiet  when  on  the  ground,  but  arc 
seen  in  incessant  motion.  They  fly  in  an  extended 
file,  or  in  transverse  zones,  very  narrow  and  of  a  great 
length.  Their  flesh  is  delicate  and  much  esteemed. 
They  are  frequently  taken,  in  great  quantities,  in  tlie 
countries  where  they  are  common,  by  means  of  nets 
variously  fabricated. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  most  common  is  the  Golden 
Plover,  This  bird  frequents  humid  and  marshy  grounds. 
In  winter  it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland.      It  is  found   in  England  during  the  entire 
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oilier  claas.  Such  a  covering  there  would 
rather  be  prejudicial,  as  being  continually 
liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water. 

As  these  birds  are  usually  employed  rather 


year;  it  U  also  wry  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
kud,  lu  the  Western  islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


It  is  again  (band  in  America,  In  Asia,  and  in  the 
Maixb  of  the  South  sea.  Throughout  the  north  of 
Europe  it  is  common,  and  in  all  parts  of  Gennany, 
Italy,  and  Spahu  From  the  latter  country  we  trace  it 
into  Barbery,  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  and  it  is  to  be 
found  as  far  to  the  southleast  of  Asia,  as  India,  China, 
and  the  Archipelago  of  the  Eastern  ocean.  These  birds 
lay  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  rather  an  olive-green 
colour,  with  black  spots.  They  lire  on  worms,  insects, 
and  larva.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  appear- 
ance bat  ween  the  male  and  female.  These  plovers 
ftrilu  the  earth  with  their  feet  to  cause  the  worms,  &c., 
to  ima»  from  their  retreat.  In  the  morning,  like  the 
kpwlngs  and  the  snipes,  they  visit  the  water  side  to 
wash  their  bills  and  feet.  They  are  rarely  seen  longer 
than  twentyofour  hours  in  the  same  place,  which  doubt- 
less proceeds  from  their  numbers,  which  cause  a  rapid 
ezhaiiistloo  of  their  means  of  subsistence  in  any  given 
spot.  They  migrate  from  the  districts  which  they  in- 
habit when  the  snow  falls  and  the  frost  begins  to  be 
intense,  as  their  resources  of  provision  are  then  cut  off, 
and  they  are  deprived  of  the  water,  which  their  consti- 
tution renders  indispensable  to  them.  It  is  very  rare  to 
see  a  golden  plover  alone,  and  Belon  tells  us  that  the 
smalleit  flocks  in  which  they  fly  amount  at  least  to  fifty 
each.  When  they  are  seeking  their  food,  several  of 
them  act  as  sentinels,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any 
danger,  set  up  a  shrill  ciy,  as  a  warning  to  the  others, 
and  a  signal  for  flight.  These  flocks  disperse  in  the 
evening,  and  each  individual  passes  the  night  apart ; 
but  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  first  that  awakes  gives  a 
cry  of  appeal  to  the  rest,  which  immediately  re-assemble 
on  this  call.  This  cry  is  imitoted  by  the  fowlers  to 
draw  these  birds  into  their  nets.  The  flesh  of  these 
plovers  Is  in  high  estimation,  in  general,  though  the 
peculiarity  of  its  flavour  does  not  equally  please  every 
palate.  It  is  best  when  the  birds  are  rather  fat  than 
otherwise. 

The  JOatterel  Plover,— Th»  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
nine  inches.  Its  bill  is  black ;  the  cheeks  and  throat 
are  white;  the  liack  and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown,  in- 
clining to  oHve ;  the  breast  is  of  a  dull  orange :  the 
belly,  tUghs  and  vent  are  of  a  reddish  white ;  the  tail 
is  of  an  olive  brown,  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dark  olive  colour.  The  dotterel  is  common  in 
nrious  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

TbbBuBOPSAN  OTSTBK-CATCnBa  (BcsMsfopw  Olfttl* 
Ugug).  Hus  is  an  European  bird,  and  one  spedes  abonnds 
on  the  western  coasts  of  England.     As  its  name  imports,  it 
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in  running  than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food 
lies  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and  not  on  trees 
or  in  the  air,  so  they  run  with  great  swiftness 
for  their  size,  and  the  length  of  their  legs 


feeds  on  marine  animals,  it  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  above  high-water  mark.  Other 
species  of  this  bird  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
America.  PL  LXIL  Og.  L 

Gebt  fh  ALARora  (Pkdlaropiu  FuUeariMt).    A  oompva- 
tive^  rare  bird  In  the  United  States.  It  swims  actively,  cup-  ' 
ping  the  bill  very  frequently,  as  if  iSceding.    Pi.  JJOI.  flg.  2. 

The  JUfUkank.-^TMa  bird  weighs  about  five  ounces 
and  a  half;  its  length  is  twelve  inches,  and  the  breadth 
twentyrone.  The  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  comers  of  the 
noouth,  is  more  than  an  Inch  and  three  quartere  long, 
black  at  the  point,  and  red  towards  the  base:  the  fea- 
there  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  dark  brown,  edged 
with  pale  rufous;  a  light  or  whitish  line  passes  over, 
and  encircles  eaeii  eye,  from  the  comers  of  which  a  dark 
brown  spot  is  extended  to  the  beak :  Irides  hasel :  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  obscurely  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  or  a  rusty  ash-coloured  ground ;  the  throat  and 
fore-part  are  more  distinctly  marlced  in  streaks  of  the 
same  colour  :  on  the  breast  and  belly,  which  are  white, 
tinged  with  ash,  the  spots  are  thinly  distributed,  and 
are  shaped  something  like  the  heads  of  arrows  or  darts. 

The  S^)6tted  iZsdtAmiA.— The  length  of  this  bird,  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  twelve  Inches, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  toes  fourteen  inches  and  a  half;  its 
breadth  twenty-one  inches  and  a  quarter;  and  its  weight 
above  five  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  bill  Is  slender,  mea- 
sured two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  the  tip,  and  is,  for  half  its  length  nearest  the 
base,  red;  the  other  part  black:  Irides  hasel;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are  spotted  in  streaks,  mottled 
and  barred  with  dingy  ash  brown  and  dull  white,  darker 
on  the  crown  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  throat  Is 
white ;  and  lines  of  the  same  colour  pass  irom  the  upper 
sides  of  the  beak  over  each  eye,  from  the  comers  of 
which  two  brown  ones  are  extended  to  the  nostrils.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  shoulders,  scapulars,  lesser  coverts, 
and  tail,  is  a  glpssy  dive  brown ;  the  feathers  on  all 
these  parts  are  indented  on  the  edges,  more  or  less,  with 
triangular-shaped  white  spots.  The  back  is  white;  the 
rump  barred  with  wave  lines  of  ash-coloured  brown, 
and  dingy  white  ;  the  vent  feathers  are  marked  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  greater  portion  of 
white:  the  tail  and  coverts  are  also  barred  with  narrow 
waved  lines  of  a  dull  ash-colour,  and^  in  some  speci- 
mens, are  nearly  black  and  white.  Five  of  the  primary 
quills  are  dark  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  the  shaft  of 
the  first  quill  is  white  ;  the  next  six  are,  in  the  male, 
rether  deeply  tipped  with  white,  and  slightly  spotted 
and  barred  with  brown:  the  secondaries,  as  far  as  they 
are  unconverted  when  the  wings  are  extended,  are  of 
the  same  snowy  whiteness  as  the  back.  The  fBathen 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  those  near 
them,  are  blushed  with  a  reddish  or  vinous  colour:  the 
legs  are  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  measure,  from  the 
end  of  the  middle  toe-nail  to  the  upper  bare  part  of  the 
thigh,  five  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Green  Sandpiper, — This  bird  measures  about 
ten  inches  In  length,  to  the  end  of  the  toes  nearly  twelve, 
and  weighs  about  three  ounces  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  a  pale  streak  ex- 
tends from  it  over  each  eye ;  between  which,  and  the 
comen  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  dusky  patch.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are 
of  a  dingy,  brownish  ash-coh>ur;  in  some  specimens 
narrowly  streaked  with  white.  The  throat  is  white ; 
fore-part  of  the  neck  motUed  or  streaked  with  brown 
spots  on  a  white  or  pale  ash-coloured  ground.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  glossy  bronze^ 
Sb 
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aasistB  their  velocity.  But,  as  in  seeking 
their  food,  they  are  often  obliged  to  change 
their  station  ;  so  also  are  they  equally  swift 
of  wing,  and  traverse  immense  tracts  of 
country  without  much  fatigue. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  a  part 
of  this  class  lived  upon  an  oily  slime,  found 
in  thQ  bottoms  of  ditches  and  of  weedy  pools  ; 
they  were  thence  termed,  by  Willoughby, 
Mudsuckers.  But  later  discoveries  have  shown 
that,  in  these  places,  they  hunt  for  the  cater- 
pillars and  worms  of  insects.  From  hence, 
therefore,  we  may  generally  assert,  that  all 
birds  of  this  class  live  upon  animals  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  long-billed  birds  suck 
up  worms  and  insects  from  the  bottom ;  those 
furnished  with  shorter  bills,  pick  up  such 
insects  as  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  mea- 
dow, or  among  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
snipe,  are  ever  seen  in  plashy  brakes,  and 
under  covered  hedges,  assiduously  employed 
in  seeking  out  insects  in  their  worm  state ; 

or  olive  brown,  elegrant  marked  on  the  edge  of  each  fea- 
ther with  small  roundish  white  spots:  the  quills  are 
without  spots,  and  are  of  a  darker  brown:  the  secondaries 
and  tertials  are  very  long :  the  insides  of  the  wings  are 
dusky,  edged  with  white  gray ;  and  the  inside  coverts 
next  the  body  are  curiously  barred,  from  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  to  the  edge,  with  narrow  white  lines,  formed 
nearly  of  the  shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  The  belly, 
vent,  tail  coverts,  and  tail,  are  white  ;  the  last  broadly 
barred  with  black,  the  middle  feathers  having  four  bars, 
and  those  next  to  them  decreasing  in  the  number  oif 
bars  towards  the  outside  feathers,  which  are  quite  plain: 
the  legs  are  green. 

The  Duniin  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  14.)  This  is  the 
size  of  a  jack  snipe.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
are  ferruginous,  marked  with  large  spots  of  black  and  % 
little  white;  the  lower  parts  ai'e  white,  with  dusky 
streaks.     It  is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Lapwing  or  Peewit, — ^This  bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  common  pigeon,  and  is  covered  with  very  thick 
plumes,  which  are  black  at  the  roots,  but  of  a  different 
colour  on  the  outward  part.  The  feathers  on  the  belly, 
thighs,  and  under  the  wings,  are  most  of  them  white  as 
snow ;  and  the  under  part  on  the  outside  of  the  wings 
white,  but  black  lower.  It  has  a  great  liver  divided 
into  two  parts;  and,  as  some  authors  affirm,  no  gall. 
Lapwings  are  found  in  most  par^  of  Europe,  as  hr 
northward  as  Iceland.  In  the  winter  they  are  met  with 
in  Persia,  and  Egypt.  Their  chief  food  is  worms ;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  seen  in  flocks  nearly  covering 
the  low  marshy  grounds  in  search  of  these,  which  they 
draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their  holes.  When  the 
bird  meets  with  one  of  these  little  clusters  of  pellets,  or 
rolls  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  worm's  perfora- 
tions, it  first  gently  removes  the  mud  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  then  strikes  the  ground  at  the  side  with  its 
foot,  and  steadily  and  attentively  waits  the  issue;  the 
reptile,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  emerges  from  its  retreat, 
and  is  instantly  seized.  These  birds  make  a  great  noise 
with  their  wings  when  flying;  and  are  called  pee-wits, 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  from  their  parti- 
cular cry.  In  other  parts  of  the  island,  they  are  called 
green  plovers.  They  remain  here  the  whole  year. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground,  near  some 
marsh,  upon  a  little  bed  which  it  prepares  of  dry  grass. 
She  siu  about  three  weeks  ;  and  the  young,  are  able  to 


and  it  seems,  from  their  fatness,  that  they 
find  a  plentiful  supply.  Nature, indeed,  has 
furnished  them  with  very  convenient  instru- 
ments  for  procuring  their  food.  Their  bills 
are  made  sufficiently  long  for  searching ;  but 
still  more  they  are  endowed  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility  at  the  point,  for  feeling  their  provi- 
sion.  They  are  furnished  with  no  less  than 
three  pair  of  nerves,  equal  almost  to  the  optic 
nerves  in  thickness ;  wnich  pass  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  run  along  the  upper  chap 
to  the  point 

Nor  are  those  birds  with  shorter  bills,  and 
destitute  of  such  convenient  instruments,  with- 
out a  proper  provision  made  for  their  subsis. 
tence.  The  lapwing,  the  sandpiper,  and  the 
redshank,  run  with  surprising  rapidity  along 
the  surface  of  the  marsh  or  the  sea-shore, 
quarter  their  ground  with  great  dexterity, 
and  leave  nothing  of  the  insect  kind  that  hap- 
pens  to  lie  on  the  surface.  These,  however, 
are  neither  so  fat  nor  so  delicate  as  the  former , 
as  they  are  obliged  to  toil  more  for  a  subsis- 

run  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched.  The  follow 
ing  cut  represents  a  crested  or  Oreen  Zjapwin^. 


The  7\imttoHe — Is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush ;  the 
bill  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  turns  a  little  upwards. 
The  head,  throat,  and  belly,  are  white:  the  breast  black ; 
and  the  neck  encircled  with  a  black  colour.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  pale  reddish  brown.  These 
birds  take  their  name  from  their  method  of  finding  their 
food,  which  is  by  turning  up  small  stones  with  their  bills 
to  get  the  inserts  that  lurk  under  them. 

The  fFhimbrel  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  13.)  The  whim- 
brel  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  curlew,  which  it 
very  nearly  resembles  in  shape,  the  colours  of  its  plum- 
age, and  manner  of  its  living.  It  is  about  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth ;  and  weighs 
.about  fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  three  inches 
long ;  the  upper  mandible  black,  the  under  one  pale  red. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  by  a  white  line  from  the  brown  to 
the  hinder  part ;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  there  is 
a  darkish  oi>long  spot ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  breast,  ai*e  of  a  pale  brown,  marked  with  narrow 
dark  streaks  pointing  downwards ;  the  belly  is  of  the 
same  colour,  but  the  dark  streaks  upon  it  are  larger ; 
about  the  vent  it  is  quite  white  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
bacl(  is  also  white.  The  rump  and  tail  feathers  are 
barred  with  black  and  white  ;  the  shafts  of  the  quills 
are  white,  the  outer  webs  totally  bladi,  but  the  inner 
ones  marked  with  large  white  spots:  the  secondary  quills 
are  spotted  in  the  same  manner  on  both  the  inner  and 
outer  webs.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  the  same  shape 
and  colour  as  those  of  the  curlew. 
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tence,  they  are  easily  satisfied  with  whatever 
offers  ;  and  their  flesh  often  contracts  a  relish 
of  what  has  been  their  latest,  or  their  prin- 
cipal food 

Moat  of  the  birds  formerly  described,  have 
stated  seasons  fur  feeding  and  rest :  the  eagle 
kind  prowl  by  day,  and  at  evening  repose ; 
the  owl  by  night,  and  keeps  unseen  in  the 
day.time :  but  these  bird^,  of  the  crane  kind, 
seem  'at  all  hours  employed ;  they  are  seldom 
at  rest  by  day  ;  and,  during  the  whole  night- 
season,  everv  meadow  and  marsh  resounds 
with  their  different  calls,  to  courtship  or  to 
food. 

This  seems  to  be  the  time  when  they  least 
fear  interruption  from  man  ;  and  though  they 
fly  at  all  times,  yet  at  this  season,  they  ap- 
pear more  assiduously  employed,  both  in  pro- 
viding for  their  present  support,  and  continu- 
ing that  of  posterity.  This  is  usually  the 
season  when  the  insidious  fowler  steals  in 
upon  their  occupations,  and  fills  the  whole 
meadow  with  terror  and  destruction. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters, 
and  among  watery  places,  they  seem  provided 
by  nature  with  a  warmth  of  constitution  to  fit 
them  for  that  cold  element.  They  reside,  by 
choice,  in  the  coldest  climates :  and  as  other 
birds  migrate  here  in  our  summer,  their  mi- 

f rations  hither  are  mostly  in  the  winter. 
Sven  those  that  reside  among  us  the  whole 
season,  retire  in  summer  to  the  tops  of  our 
bleakest  mountains :  where  they  breed,  and 
bring  down  their  young,  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Most  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire 
to  the  polar  regions  ;  as  those  that  remain 
behind  in  the  mountains,  and  keep  with  us 
during  summer,  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  in  winter  haunt  our  marshes 
and  low  grounds.  The  snipe  sometimes  builds 
here ;  and  the  nest  of  the  curlew  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  plashes  of  our  hills ;  but  the  num. 
ber  of  these  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  are  only  some  stragglers  who, 
not  having  strength  or  courage  sufficient  for 
the  general  voyage,  take  up  from  necessity 
their  habitation  here. 

In  general)  during  the  summer,  this  whole 
class  either  choose  the  coldest  countries  to 
retire  to,  or  the  coldest  and  the  moistest  part 
of  ours  to  breed  in.  The  curlew,  the  wood- 
cock, the  snipe,  the  godwit,  the  gray  plover, 
the  green  and  the  long-legged  plover,  the 
knot,  and  the  tumstone,  are  rather  the  guests 
than  the  natives  of  this  island.  They  visit 
as  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forsake  us 
in  the  spring.  They  then  retire  to  the  moun. 
tains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Lap- 
land, to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  becomes  uninhabitable  to  them. 
The   ground    parched   up  by  ihe  heat;  the 


springs  dried  away ;  and  the  vermicular  in- 
sects already  upon  the  wing;  they  have  no 
means  of  subsisting.  Their  weak  and  deli- 
cately  pointed  bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a 
resisting  soil ;  and  their  prey  is  departed, 
tliough  they  were  able  to  reach  its  retreats. 
Thus,  that  season  when  nature  is  said  to  teem 
with  life,  and  to  put  on  her  gayest  liveries,  is 
to  them  an  interval  of  sterility  and  famine. 
The  coldest  mountains  of  the  north  are  then 
a  preferable  habitation;  the  marshes  there 
are  never  totally  dried  up;  and  the  insects 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  both  above 
ground  and  underneath,  tho  country  swarms 
with  them.  In  such  retreats,  therefore,  these 
birds  would  continue  always;  but  that  the 
frosts,  when  they  set  in,  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  as  the  heats 
of  summer.  Every  brook  is  stifl'ened  into 
ice ;  all  the  earth  is  congealed  into  one  solid 
mass  ;  and  the  birds  are  obliged  to  forsake  a 
region  where  they  can  no  longer  find  subsis- 
tence. 

Such  are  our  visitants.  With  regard  to 
those  which  keep  with  us  continually,  and 
breed  here,  they  are  neither  so  delicate  in 
their  food,  nor  perhaps  so  warm  in  their  con. 
stitutions.  The  lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red. 
shank,  the  sand. piper,  the  seap]e,the  Norfolk 
plover,  and  the  sea-lark,  breed  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  for  the  most  part  reside  here.  In 
summer  they  frequent  such  marshes  as  are 
not  dried  up  in  any  part  of  the  year;  the 
Essex  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
There,  in  solitudes  formed  by  surrounding 
marshes,  they  breed  and  bring  up  their  young. 
In  winter  they  come  down  from  their  retreats, 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  flooding  of  the 
wafers,  and  seek  their  food  about  our  ditches 
and  marshy  meadow-grounds.  Yet  even  of 
this  class,  all  are  wanderers  upon  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  take  wine  to  the  northern  cli 
mates,  to  breed  and  find  subsistence.  This 
happens  when  our  summers  are  peculiarly 
dry;  and  when  the  fenny  countries  are  not 
sufliciently  watered  to  defend  their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  usual  course  of  na- 
ture, with  respect  to  these  birds,  they  often 
break  through  the  general  habits  of  their  kind ; 
and  as  the  lapwing,  the  ruff,  and  the  sand 
piper,  are  sometimes  seen  to  alter  their  man. 
ners,  and  to  migrate  from  hence,  instead  of 
continuing  to  breed  here  ;  so  we  often  find  the 
wood-cock,  the  snipe,  and  the  curlew,  reside 
with  us  during  the  whole  season,  and  breed 
their  young  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Casewood,  about  two  miles  from  Tun 
bridge,  as  Mr  Pennant  assures  us,  some  wood 
cocks  are  seen  to  breed  annually.  The  young 
have  been  shot  there  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust; and  were  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as 
they  are  with  us  in  winter,  though  not  so  well 
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tasted.  On  the  Alps,  and  other  high  moun- 
^tainsy  says  Willoughby,  the  woodcock  conti- 
nues all  summer ;  I  myself  have  flushed  them 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura,  in  June  and  July. 
The  eegs  are  long,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
stained  with  deeper  spots  and  clouds.  The 
nests  of  the  curlew  and  the  snipe  are  fre- 
quently found;  and  some  of  these  perhaps 
never  entirely  leave  this  island. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  habits  are,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  all ;  but  in  nestling,  and 
bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes 
place  universally.  As  they  all  run  and  feed 
upon  the  ground,  so  they  are  all  found  to  nes. 
tie  there.  The  number  of  eggs  generally  to 
be  seen  in  every  nest,  is  from  two  to  four ; 
never  under,  and  very  seldom  exceeding. 
The  nest  is  made  without  any  art ;  but  the 
eggs  are  either  laid  in  some  little  depression 
of  the  earth,  or  on  a  fiw  bents  and  long  grass, 
^hat  scarcely  preserve  them  from  the  moisture 
below.  Yet  such  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of 
these  birds,  that  the  time  of  incubation  is 
shorter  than  with  any  other  of  the  same  size. 
The  magpie,  for  instance,  takes  twenty-one 
days  to  hatch  its  young ;  the  lapwing  takes 
but  fourteen.  Whether  the  animal  oil,  with 
which  these  birds  abound,  fives  them  this  su- 
perior  warmth,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  quick  incubation. 

In  their  seasons  of  courtship,  they  pair  as 
other  birds ;  but  not  without  violent  contests  be- 
tween the  males,  lor  the  choice  of  the  female. 
The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often  seen  to 
light  among  themselves  ;  but  there  is  one  little 
bird  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Buffy  that  has  got 


the  epithet  of  the  fighter^  merely  from  its 
great  perseverance  and  animosity  on  these  oc- 
casions. In  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
these  birds  arrive  among  our  marshes,  they 
are  observed  to  engage  with  desperate  fury 
against  each  other :  it  is  then  that  the  fowlers, 
seeing  them  intent  on  mutual  destruction, 
spread  their  nets  over  them,  and  take  them  in 
great  numbers.  Yet  even  in  captivity  their 
animosity  still  continues :  the  people  that  fatten 
them  up  for  sale,  are  obliged  to  shut  them  up 
in  close  dark  rooms ;  for  if  they  let  ever  so 
little  li|;ht  in  amone  them,  the  turbulent  pri. 
soners  mstantly    fall    to   fighting  with  each 


other,  and  never  cease  till  each  has  killed  its 
antagonist,  especially,  says  Willoughby,  if 
any  body  stands  by.  A  similar  animosity, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe; 
but  when  they  have  paired,  and  begun  to  lay, 
their  contentions  are  then  over. 

The  place  these  birds  chiefly  choose  to 
breed  in,  is  in  some  island  surrounded  with 
sedgy  moors,  where  men  seldom  resort ;  and 
in  such  situations  I  have  often  seen  the  ground 
so  strewed  with  eggs  and  nests,  that  one  could 
scarcely  take  a  step,  without  treading  upon 
some  of  them.  As  soon  as  a  etraneer  intrudes 
upon  these  retreats,  the  whole  coTqpy  is  up, 
and  a  hundred  difierent  screams  are  heard 
from  every  quarter.  The  arts  of  the  lapwing, 
to  allure  men  or  dogs  from  her  nest,  are  per. 
fectly  amusing.  When  she  perceives  the 
enemy  approaching,  she  never  waits  till  they 
arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet 
them :  when  she  has  come  as  near  them  as  she 
dares  to  venture,  she  then  rises  with  a  loud 
screaming  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she  were 
just  flushed  from  hatching  ;  while  she  is  then 
probably  a  hundred  yards  from  the  nest 
Thus  she  flies  with  great  clamour  and  an- 
xiety, whining  and  screaming  around  the  in- 
vaders, striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and 
fluttering  as  if  she  were  wounded.  To  add 
to  the  deceit,  she  appears  still  more  clamo- 
rous, as  more  remote  from  the  nest  If 
she  sees  them  very  near,  she  then  seems 
to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  her  cries  cease, 
while  ner  terrors  are  really  augmenting.  If 
there  be  dogs,  she  flies  heavily  at  a  little 
distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed;  still 
vociferous  and  still  bold,  but  never  ofiering  to 
move  towards  the  quarter  where  her  treasure 
is  deposited.  The  dog  pursues,  in  hopes 
every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  by 
this  means  actually  loses  the  young ;  for  the 
cunning  bird,  when  she  has  thus  drawn  him 
ofi"  to  a  proper  distance,  then  puts  forth  her ' 
powers,  and  leaves  her  astonished  pursuers  to 
gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight  The  eggs 
of  all  these  birds  are  highly  valued  by  the 
luxurious;  they  are  boiled  hard,  and  thus 
served  up  without  any  further  preparation. 

As  the  young  of  this  class  are  soon  hatched, 
so,  when  excluded,  they  quickly  arrive  at 
maturity.  They  run  about  after  the  mother 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  t^^'g-,  and  being 
covered  with  a  thick  down,  want  very  little 
of  that  clutching  which  all  birds  of  the  poultry 
kind,  that  follow  the  mother,  indispensably 
require.  They  come  to  their  adult  state  long 
before  winter;  and  then  flock  together  till 
the  breeding  season  returns,  which  for  a 
while  dissolves  their  society. 

As  the  flesh  of  almost  all  these  birds  is  in 
high  estimation,  so  many  methods  have  been 
contrived  for   taking   th&m.       That   used  in 
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taking  the  ruff,  seems  to  be  most  advantage- 
ous ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  it 
The  Ruff\  vrhich  is  the  name  of  the  male,  the 
Reeve  that  of  the  female,  is  taken  in  nets 
aboat  forty  yards  long,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  they 
come  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  dis- 
appear about  Michaelmas.  The  male  of  this 
bird,  which  is  known  from  all  others  of  the 
kind  by  the  great  length  of  the  feathers  round 
his  neck,  is  yet  so  various  in  his  plumage, 
that  it  is  said,  no  two  ruffs  were  ever  seen 
totally  o^the  same  colour.  The  nets  in 
which  these  are  taken,  are  supported  by 
sticks,  at  an  angle  of  near  forty»five  degrees, 
and  placed  either  on  dry  ground,  or  in  very 
shallow  water,  not  remote  from  reeds :  among 
these  the  fowler  conceals  himself,  till  the 
birds,  enticed  by  a  stale  or  stuffed  bird,  come 
under  the  nets ;  he  then,  by  pulling  a  string, 
lets  them  h\\,  and  they  are  taken ;  as  are 
godwits,  knots,  and  gray  plovers,  also  in  the 
same  manner.  When  these  birds  are  brought 
from  under  the  net,  they  are  not  killed  imme- 
diately, but  fattened  for  the  table,  with  bread 
and  milk,  hemp-seed  and  sometimes  boiled 
wheat;  but  if  expedition  be  wanted,  sugar  is 
added,  which  will  make  them  a  lump  of  fat 
in  a  fortnight's  time.  They  are  kept,  as  ob- 
served before,  in  a  dark  room ;  and  judgment 
is  required  in  taking  the  proper  time  for  kill- 
ing them,  when  they  are  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  fatness :  for  if  that  is  neglected,  the  birds 
are  apt  to  fall  away.  They  are  reckoned  a 
very  great  delicacy;  they  sell  for  two  shil- 
ling^, or  half-a-crown,  a  piece ;  and  are  served 
up  to  the  table  with  the  train,  like  woodcocks, 
where  we  will  leave  them. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THS  WATER-HEN,  AND  THE  COOT.* 

BsvoRB  we  enter  upon  water-fowls,  pro- 
perly so  called,  two  or  three  birds  claim  our 

1  As  beariog  some  affinity  to  this  genus  of  birds,  we 
muy  here  notice  the  JtailSf  so  called  from  the  rattling 
sound  ef  their  cry.  These  birds,  which  remain  during 
the  day  concealed  in  the  grass,  seek  Uielr  food  morning 
and  evening  in  the  reeds  and  plants  of  marshes  and 
meadows.  They  fly  very  far,  and  walk  with  great 
igility.  They  nerer  join  in  families  and  flocks.  They 
raise  their  neck  like  hens  when  they  are  disturbed,  and 
the  young  quit  the  nest  immediately  after  birth,  and 
KIM  of  their  own  accord  the  food  which  is  indicated  to 
them  by  the  mother.  To  the  Land-rail  or  Corn-crake, 
these  remarks  are  not  perhaps  applicable  in  all  respects. 

The  fF'aUr-raU  runs  along  stagnant  waters  as  fast  as 
the  oom-orake  does  orer  the  ftelda.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  traTtrsing  the  water  by  swimming,  it  sustains  itself 


attention,  which  seem  to  form  the  shade  be- 
tween the  web*footed  tribe  and  those  of  the 
crane  kind.  These  partake  rather  of  the  form 
than  the  habits  of  the  crane;  and  though 
furnished  with  long  legs  and  necks,  rather 
swim  than  wade.  They  cannot  properly  be 
called  web-footed ;  nor  yet  are  they  entirely 
destitute  of  membranes,  which  fringe  their 
toes  on  each  side,  and  adapt  them  for  swim- 
ming. The  birds  in  question  are,  the  Water- 
Hen  and  the  Bald- Coot 

These  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity,  not 
to  be  ranked  in  the  same  description.  They 
are  shaped  entirely  alike,  their  legs  are  long, 
and  their  thighs  partly  bare ;  their  "necks  are 
proportionable,  their  wings  short,  their  bills 
short  and  weak,  their  colour  black,  their 
foreheads  bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their 
habits  entirely  the  same.  These,  however, 
naturalists  have  thought  proper  to  range  in 
different  classes,  from  very  slight  distinctions 
in  their  figure.*  The  water-hen  weighs  but 
fifteen  ounces;  the  coot  twenty-four.  The 
bald  part  of  the  forehead  in  the  coot  is  black ; 
in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged 
with  a  straight  membrane ;  those  of  the  coot 
have  it  scolloped  and  broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but 
slight ;  and  those  in  their  manner  of  living 
still  less.  The  history  of  the  one  will  serve 
for  both.  As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  fur- 
nished with  long  wings,  and  easily  change - 
place,  the  water-hen,  whose  wings  are  short, 

on  the  broad  learea  of  aquatic  plants.  Its  food  consists 
of  insects,  snails,  and  shrimps.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
the  midst  of  plants,  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams, 
and  the  female  lays  from  six  to  too  yellowish  eggs, 
marked  with  spots  of  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  has  a  marshy  taste,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  some 
estimation. 

The  Landrail,  or  Com-craMe,  is  in  the  genus  OaOi' 
nvle  of  Latham.     In  the  more  southern  couiitries  this 


is  a  bird  of  passage.  It  arrives  among  us  and  in  France 
about  April  or  May,  and  disappears  in  the  commence- 
ment of  October.  By  its  short  and  sharp  cry,  crikf  crik, 
we  recognize  its  return.  On  approaching  the  quarter 
whence  this  cry  proceeds,  the  sound  is  not  discontinued, 
but  heard  a  little  farther  on,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
bird,  which  can  fly  away  but  with  difliculty,  running 
with  extreme  swiftness  through  the  tufted  grass.  In 
consequence  of  the  coincidence  between  the  return  and 
departure  of  the  quails  and  this  bird,  the  latter  has  been 
sometimes  deemed  the  conductor  of  the  former.  These 
birds  are  insectivorous  when  yomig,  but  the  adult  add 
grains,  ftc.  of  various  kinds  to  this  aliment. 
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U  obliged  to  ceside  entirely  near  those  places 
where  her  food  lies :  she  cannot  take  those 
long  journeys  that  most  of  the  crane  kind 
are  seen  to  perform;  compelled  by  her  na. 
tural  imperfections,  as  well  perhaps  as  by 
inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  side  of  the 
pond  or  the  river  in  which  she  seeks  for  pro- 
vision. Where  the  stream  is  selvaged  with 
sedgesy  or  the  pond  edged  with  shrubby  treesy 
the  water-hen  is  generally  a  resident  there : 
she  seeks  her  food  along  the  grassy  banks, 
and  often  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
With  Shakspeare's  Edgar,  she  drinks  the 
ereen  mantle  of  the  standing  pool;  or,  at 
least  seems  to  prefer  those  places  where  it  is 
seen.  Whether  she  makes  pond-weed  her 
food,  or  hunts  among  it  for  water. insects, 
which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  is 
not  certain.  I  have  seen  them  when  pond- 
weed  was  taken  out  of  their  stomach.  She 
builds  her  nest  upon  -low  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
sticks  and  fibres,  by  the  water-side.  Her 
eggs  are  sharp  at  one  end,  white,  with  a  tine 
ture  of  green,  spotted  with  red.  She  lays 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  summer;  her  young  ones 
swim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  pursue 
their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners. 
She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three 
broods  in  a  season :  and  when  the  young  are 
grown  up,  she  drives  them  off  to  shift  for 
Uiemselves. 

As  the  Coot  is  a  larger  bird,  it  is  always 
teen  in  larger  streams,  and  more  remote  from 


mankind.  The  water-hen  seems  to  prefer 
inhabited  situations:  she  keeps  near  ponds, 
moats,  and  pools  of  water  near  gentlemen's 
houses;  but  the  coot  keeps  in  rivers,  and 
among  rushy  margined  lakes.  It  there  makes 
a  nest  of  such  weeds  as  the  stream  supplies, 
and  lays  them  among  the  reeds,  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
water.  The  reeds  among  which  it  is  built 
keep  it  fast ;  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  if  this  hap. 
pens,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bird 
sits  in  her  nest,  like  a  mariner  in  his  boat, 
and  steers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the 
nearest  harbour :  there,  having  attained  her 
port,  she  continues  to  sit  in  great  tran. 
quillity,  regardless  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 


current;  and  though  the  water  penetrates 
her  nest,  she  hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet 
condition. 

The  water-hen  never  wanders;  but  the  coot 
sometimes  swims  down  the  current,  till  it 
even  reaches  the  sea.  In  this  voyage  these 
birds  encounter  a  thousand  dangers :  as  they 
cannot  fly  far,  they  are  hunted  by  dogs  and 
men;  as  they  never  leave  the  s^am,  they 
are  attacked  and  destroyed  by  otters;  they 
are  preyed  upon  by  kites  and  falcons;  and 
they  are  taken  in  still  greater  numbers  in 
weirs  made  for  catching  fish ;  for  these  birds 
are  led  into  the  nets,  while  pursuing  small 
fish  and  insects,  which  are  their  principal 
food.  Thus  animated  nature  affords  a  picture 
of  universal  invasion  !  Man  destroys  the  otter, 
the  otter  destroys  the  coot,  the  coot  feeds  upon 
fish,  and  fish  are  universally  the  tyrants  of 
each  other ! 

To  these  birds,  with  long  legs  and  finny 
toes,  I  will  add  one  species  more,  with  short 
legs  and  finny  toes  ;  I  mean  the  Grebe.  The 
entire  resemblance  of  this  bird's  appetites  and 
manners  to  those  of  the  web- footed  class, 
might  justly  induce  me  to  rank  it  among 
them  ;  but  as  it  resembles  those  above  des- 
cribed,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its  toes,  and 
bears  some  similitude  in  its  manners  also,  I 
will  for  once  sacrifice  method  to  brevity.  The 
grebe  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  its  plumage  white  and  black  ;  it  differs 
also  entirely  in  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
which  are  made  for  swimmine,  and  not  walk- 
ins :  in  fact,  they  are  from  ue  knee  upward 
hid  in  the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  conse- 
quently very  little  motion.  By  this  mark, 
and  by  the  scolloped  fringe  of  the  toes,  mav 
this  bird  be  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings,  ill  formed  for  fl3ring,  and  from 
the  uncommon  shortness  of  their  less  utterly 
unfitted  for  walking,  they  seldom  leave  the 
water,  and  chiefly  frequent  those  broad  shaU 
low  pools  where  their  faculty  of  swimming 
can  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in 
fishing  and  seekii^  their  prey. 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  country,  seen  to 
frequent  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire ;  where  they  breed  among  reeds  and 
flags,  in  a  floating  nest,  kept  steady  by  the 
weeds  of  the  margin.  The  female  is  said  to 
be  a  careful  nurse  of  her  young,  being  ob- 
served to  feed  them  most  assiduously  with 
small  eels ;  and  when  the  little  brood  is  tired, 
the  mother  will  carry  them  either  on  her  back 
or  under  hei;  wings.  This  bird  preys  upon 
fish,  and  is  always  perpetually  diving.  It 
does  not  show  much  more  than  the  head  above 
water ;  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  shot,  as  it 
darts  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  least 
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danger.  It  is  never  seen  on  land;  and, 
thoueh  disturbed  ever  so  often,  will  not  leave 
that  Take,  where  alone,  by  diving  and  swiro- 
ing,  it  can.  find  food  and  security.  It  is 
chiefly  sought  for  the  skin  of  its  breast,  the 
plumage  of  which   is  of  a   roost   beautiful 


silvery  white,  and  as  glossy  as  satin.  Thib 
part  is  made  into  tippets ;  but  the  skins  are 
out  of  season  about  February,  losing  their 
bright  colour ;  and  in  breeding-time  their 
breasts  are  entirely  bare. 


HISTORY   OF  BIRDS. 


BOOK  VII. 

OF  WATER-FOWL. 


CHAP.  L 

WATBR-FOWL  IN  GENERAL. 

Ill  settling  the  distinctions  among  the  other 
classes  of  birds,  there  was  some  difficulty ;  one 
tribe  encroached  so  nearly  upon  the  nature 
and  habitudes  of  another,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  which  kept  them  asunder : 
but  in  water-fowl,  nature  has  marked  them 
for  ns  by  a  variety  of  indelible  characters ;  so 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  unlikely  to  mistake 
a  land.fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and 
swimming  among  the  waters,  as  a  fish  for  a 
bird. 

The  first  great  distinction  in  this  class  ap- 
pears in  the  toes,  which  are  webbed  together 
for  swimming.  Those  who  have  remarked 
the  feet  or  toes  of  a  duck,  will  easily  conceive 
how  admirably  they  are  formed  for  making 
way  in  the  water.  When  men  swim,  they 
do  not  open  the  fingers,  so  as  to  let  the  fluid 
pass  through  them;  but  closing  them  toge- 
ther,  present  one  broad  surface  to  beat  back 
the  water,  and  thus  push  their  bodies  along. 
WhsLt  man  performs  by  art,  nature  has  sup- 
plied to  water-fowl;  and,  by  broad  skins,  has 
webbed  their  toes  together,  so  that  they  ex- 
pand two  broad  oars  to  the  water ;  and  thus, 
moving  them  alternately,  with  the  greatest 
ease  paddle  along.  We  must  observe  also,  that 
the  toes  are  so  contrived,  that  as  they  strike 
backward,  their  broadest  hollow  surface  beats 
the  water ;  but  as  thev  gather  them  in  again, 
for  a  second  blow,  their  front  surface  con- 
tracts, and  does  not  impede  the  bird's  progres. 
sive  motion. 

As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  most  con- 
venient  manner,  so  are  their  legs  also  made 
most  fitly  for  swift  progression  in  the  water. 
The  legs  of  all  are  short,  except  the  three 
birds  described  in  a  former  chapter ;  namely, 


the  flamingo,  the  avosetta,  and  the  corrira :  all 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  rank  among  the  crane  kind,  as  they  make 
little  use  of  their  toes  in  swimming.  Except 
these,  all  web-footed  birds  have  very  short 
legs  ;  and  these  strike,  while  they  swim,  with 
great  facility. — Were  the  leg  long,  it  would 
act  like  a  lever  whose  prop  is  placed  to  a  dis- 
advantage;  its  motions  would  be  slow,  and 
the  labour  of  moving  it  considerable.  For 
this  reason,  the  very  few  birds  whose  webbed 
feet  are  long,  never  make  use  of  them  in 
swimming  :  the  web  at  the  bottom  seems  only 
of  service  as  a  broad  base,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  while  they  walk  in  the  mud ; 
but  it  otherwise  rather  retards  than  advances 
their  motion. 

The  shortness  of  their  legs  in  the  web-footed 
kinds,  renders  them  as  unfit  for  walking  on 
land,  as  it  qualifies  them  for  swimming  in 
their  natural  element  Their  stay,  therefore, 
upon  land,  is  but  short  and  transitory  ;  and 
they  seldom  venture  to  breed  far  from  the 
sides  of  those  waters  where  they  usually  re- 
main.  In  their  breeding  seasons,  their  voung 
are  brought  up  by  the  water-side ;  and  they 
are  covered  with  a  warm  down,  to  fit  them  for 
the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  old  ones, 
also,  have  a  closer,  warmer  plumage,  than 
birds  of  any  other  class.  It  is  of  their  feath- 
ers that  our  beds  are  composed  ;  as  they  nei- 
ther mat,  nor  imbibe  humidity,  but  are  fur- 
nished with  an  animal^il  that  glares  their 
surface,  and  keeps  each  other  separate.  In 
some,  however,  this  animal-oil  is  in  too  great 
abundance,  and  is  as  offensive  from  its  smell, 
as  it  is  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  house- 
hold economy.  The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all 
the  penguin  kind  are  totally  useless  for  do- 
mestic purposes ;  as  neither  boiling  nor  bleach, 
ing  can  divest  them  of  their  oily  rancidity. 
Indeed,  the  rancidity  of  all  new  feathers,  of 
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whatever  water-fowl  they  be,  is  so  disgusting, 
that  our  upholsterers  give  near  double  the 
price  for  old  feathers  that  they  afford  for  new : 
to  be  free  from  smell,  they  must  all  be  lain 
upon  for.  some  time  ;  and  theiir  usual  method 
b  to  mix  the  new  and  the  old  together. 

This  quantity  of  oil,  with  which  most 
water-fowl  are  supplied,  ciHitributes  also  to 
their  warmth  in  the  moist  element  where  they 
reside.  Their  skin  is  generally  lined  with 
fat ;  so  that,  with  the  warmth  of  the  feathers 
externally,  and  this  natural  lining  more  in- 
ternally, they  are  better  defended  against  the 
changes  or  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
than  any  other  class  whatever. 

As,  among  land-birds,  there  are  some  found 
fitted  entirely  for  depredation,  and  others  for 
a  harmless  method  of  subsisting  upon  vegeta. 
bles,  so  also,  among  these  birds,  there  are 
tribes  of  plunderers  that  prey,  not  only  upon 
fish,  but  sometimes  upon  water-fowl  them, 
selves.  There  are  likewise  more  ino£fensive 
tribes,  that  live  upon  insects  and  vegetables 
only.  Some  water-fowls  subsist  by  making 
sudden  stoops  from  above,  to  seize  whatever 
fish  come  near  the  surface ;  others  again,  not 
furnished  with  wings  long  enough  to  fit  them 
for  flight,  take  their  prey  by  diving  after  it 
to  the  bottom. 

From  hence  all  water- fowl  naturally  fall 
into  three  distinctions.  Those  of  the  Gull 
kind,  that,  with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  fly 
along  the  surface  to  seize  their  prey  :  those  of 
the  renguin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs 
hid  in  the  abdomen,  and  short  wings,  dive 
after  their  prey :  and,  thirdly,  those  of  the 
Goose  kind,  with  flat  broad  bills,  that  lead 
harmless  lives,  and  chiefly  subsist  upon  in- 
sects  and  vegetables. 

These  are  not  speculative  distinctions,  made 
up  for  the  arrangement  of  a  system  ;  but  they 
are  strongly  and  evidently  marked  by  nature. 
The  gull  kind  are  active  and  rapacious  ;  con- 
stantly,  except  when  they  breed,  keeping  upon 
the  wing  ;  fitted  for  a  life  of  rapine,  with 
sharp  straight  bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at 
the  end  for  holding  their  fishy  prey.  In  this 
class  we  may  rank  the  Albatross,  the  Cormo- 
rant, the  Gannet  or  Solan  Goose,  the  Shag, 
the  Frigate-bird,  the  Oieat  Brown  Gull,  and 
all  the  lesser  tribe  of  gulls  and  sea-swallows. 

The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  vora- 
cious, bills  as  sharp,  and  equally  eager  for 
prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to  obtain  it  by  flight 
Their  wings  are  short,  and  their  bodies  large 
and  heavy,  so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor 
fly.  But  they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  Their  feet  are  placed  so  far 
backward,  and  their  legs  so  hid  in  the  abdo- 
men, that  the  slightest  stroke  sends  them  head 
foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  the  Penguin,  the  Auk, 

VOL.  n. 


the  Skout,  the  Sea-turtle,  the  Bottlenose,  and 
the  Loon. 

The  Goose  kind  are  easily  distinguishable, 
by  their  flat  broad  bills  covered  with  a  skin, 
and  their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  mostly 
upon  vegetables.  In  this  class  we  may  place 
the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck,  the  Teal,  the 
Widgeon,  and  all  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  describing  the  birds  of  these  three  clas. 
ses,  I  will  put  the  most  remarkable  of  each 
class  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  tribes, 
and  give  their  separate  history ;  then,  after 
having  described  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the 
more  ordinary  sorts  will  naturally  fall  in  a 
bodvi  and  come  under  a  general  description, 
behind  their  leaders.  But  before  I  ofier  to 
pursue  this  methodical  arrangement,  I  must 
give  the  history  of  a  bird,  that,  from  the  sin- 
gularity  of  its  conformation,  seems  allied  to  no 
species  ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  separately 
described — I  mean  the  Pelican. 


CHAP.  IL 

TIZE  PBUCAN. 


Thb  Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in 
the  body  than  a  swan,  and  somewhat  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes  are  all 
webbed  together;  and  its  neck,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  resembles  that  of  a  swan :  but  that  sin- 
gularity  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds 
is  in  the  bill  and  the  great  pouch  undjsrneath, 
which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a  distinct 
description.'     This    enormous  bill  is  fifteen 

1  The  Pelican  is  one  of  the  largest  water-birds,  consi- 
derably exceeding  the  size  of  the  swan,  and  frequently 
measuriog  from  five  to  six  feet  between  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  and  that  of  the  tail,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  expanded  wings.  Its  bill  is  nearly 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  broad ;  and  its  pouch  is  capable  of  routain- 
ing,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  extent,  two  or  three 
gallons  of  water.  The  quantity  of  fish  which  it  some- 
times accumulates  in  the  same  serviceable  repository  ii 
spoken  of  as  enormous.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
9c 
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inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the 
eyes.  At  the  base,  the  hill  is  somewhat 
greenish,  but  varies  towards  the  end,  being  of 
a  reddish-blue.  It  is  very  thick  in  the  be- 
ginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it 
hooks  downwards.  The  under  chap  is  still 
more  extraordinary ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of 
it  hangs  a  bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of 
the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble  of  containing  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This 
bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into 
the  hollow  of  the  under-chap :  but  by  opening 
the  bill,  and  putting  one's  hand  down  into  the 
bag,  it  may  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The 
skin  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then  be  seen 
of  a  bluish  ash-colour,  with'  many  fibres  and 
veins  running  over  its  surface.  It  is  not  co« 
vered  with  feathers,  but  a  short  downy  sub 
stance,  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  satin,  and  is 
attached  all  along  the  under  edges  of  the  chap, 
to  be  fixed  backward  to  the  neck  of  the  bird 
by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  near  half 
way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is 
not  seen;  but  when  the  bird  has  fished  with 
success,  it  is  then  incredible  to  what  an  extent 
it  is  often  seen  dilated.  For  the  first  thing 
the  pelican  does  in  fishing  is  to  fill  up  the 
bag;  and  then  it  returns  to  digest  its  burden 
at  leisure.  When  the  bill  is  open  to  its 
widest  extent,  a  person  may  run  his  head  into 
the  bird's  mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  mon- 
strous pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular 
purposes.  Yet  this  is  nothing  to  what  Ruysch 
assures  us,  who  avers,  that  a  man  has  been 
seen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
monstrous  jaws  of  one  of  these  animals.  At 
first  appearance  this  would  seem  impossible, 
as  the  sides  of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the 
bag  depends,  are  not  above  an  inch  asunder 
when  the  bird's  bill  is  first  opened ;  but  then 
they  are  capable  of  great  separation ;  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  so,  as  the  bird  preys  upon 
the  largest  fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens 
in  its  pouch.     Tertre  affirms,  that  it  will  bide 


bulk  and  apparent  clumsiness,  the  largo  extent  of  their 
wings,  and  the  extreme  lightness  of  their  bones,  whirh 
are  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent,  enable  these  birds 
to  rise  to  » lofty  pitch  in  the  air,  to  hover  at  a  moderate 
elevation,  or  to  skim  rapidly  akmg  the  surface  of  the 
%Tater  with  as  much  &cility  as  they  dive  into  its  depths 
In  pursuit  of  their  prey.  They  someUmes  assemble  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  this  case  are  said  by  Buflbn  to 
act  In  concert,  and  to  show  no  little  skill  in  manoeuvring 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  plentiful  quarry,  forming 
themselves  Into  a  circular  linOj  and  gradually  narrowing 
the  extent  of  the  space  enclosed,  until  they  have  driven 
the  fishes  into  so  small  a  compass  as  to  render  them  a 
certain  prey;  when  at  a  given  signal  they  all  at  once 
plunge  Into  the  water  and  seize  upon  their  terrified  vie 
tims,  filling  their  pouches  with  the  spoil,  and  flying  to 
the  land,  there  to  devour  it  at  their  leisure.  This  fish, 
ery  is  carried  on  both  at  sea  and  in  fr«sh  water. 


as  many  fish  as  will  serve  sixty  hungry  men 
for  a  meal. 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  pelican  was  once  also  known  in  Eu- 
rope,  particularly  in  Russia ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  deserted  our  coasts.  This  is  the  bird 
of  which  80  many  fabulous  accounts  have  been 
propagated;  such  as  its  feeding  its  young 
wiUi  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a  provi- 
sion  of  water  for  them  in  its  great  reservoir  in 
the  desert.  But  the  absurdity  of  the  first  ac- 
count  answers  itself;  and'as  for  the  latter,  the 
pelican  uses  its  bag  for  very  different  purpo- 
ses than  that  of  filling  it  with  water. 

Its  amazine  pouch  may  be  coQsidered  as 
analogous  to  me  crop  in  other  birds,  with  this 
difference,  that  as  theirs  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gullet,  so  this  is  placed  at  the  top. — Thus, 
as  pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  their  food 
for  their.young  in  their  crops,  and  then  supply 
them,  so  the  pelican  supplies  its  young  by  a 
more  ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their 
food  in  its  bill,  or  stores  it  for  its  own  particu. 
lar  sustenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giv- 
ing this  bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental 
affections ;  struck,  perhaps,  with  its  extraordi- 
narv  figure,  they  were  willing  to  supply  it 
with  as  extraordinary  appetites ;  and  having 
found  it  with  a  large  reservoir,  they  were 
pleased  with  turning  it  to  the  most  tender  and 
parental  uses.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican 
is  a  very  heavy,  sluggish,  voracious  bird,  and 
very  ill  fitted  to  take  those  flights,  or  to  make 
those  cautious  provisions  for  a  distant  time, 
which  we  have  been  told  they  do.  Father 
Labat,  who  seems  to  have  studied  their  man. 
ners  with  great  exactness,  has  given  us  a  mi- 
nute history  of  this  bird,  as  found  in  America; 
and  from  him  I  will  borrow  mine. 

The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong  wings, 
furnished  with  thick  plumage  of  an  ash.co- 
lour,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  over  the 
whole  body.  Its  eyes  are  very  small  when 
compared  to  the  size  of  its  head ;  there  is  a 
sadness  in  its  countenance,  and  its  whole  air 
is  melancholy.  It  is  as  dull  and  reluctant  in 
its  motions,  as  the  flamingo  is  sprightly  and 
active.  It  is  slow  of  flight ;  and  when  it  rises 
to  flv,  performs  it  with  difiiculty  and  labour. 
Nothing,  as  it  would  seem,  but  the  spur  of 
necessity  could  make  these  birds  change  their 
situation,  or  induce  them  to  ascend  into  the 
air ;  but  they  must  either  starve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  last  de. 
gree,  so  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indoi. 
ence  but  their  gluttony ;  it  is  only  from  the 
stimulations  of  hunger  that  they  are  excited  to 
labour ;  for  otherwise  they  would  continue  al- 
ways in  fixed  repose.  When  they  have  raised 
themselves  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
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sarface  of  the  sea,  they  tuni  their  head  with 
one  eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in 
that  posture.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  lish 
sufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  dart  dowij 
upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  store  it  up  in 
their  pouch.  They  then  rise  again,  though 
not  without  great  labour,  and  continue  hover- 
ing and  fishing,  with,  their  head  on  one  side 
as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort 
and  industry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then 
they  fly  to  land  to  devour  and  digest  at 
leisure  the  fruits  of  tlieir  industry.  This, 
however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  long 
in  performing ;  for  towards  night  they  have 
another  hungry  call,  and  they  again  reluc 
tantly  go  to  labour.  At  night,  when  their 
fishing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the  day 
crowned  with  success,  these  lazy  birds  retire 
a  little  way  from  the  shore ;  and,  though  with 
the  webbed  feet  and  clumsy  firare  of  a  goose, 
they  will  be  contented  to  perch  no  where  but 
upon  trees,  among  the  light  and  airy  tenants 
of  the  forest.  There  they  take  their  repose 
for  the  night ;  and  often  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  except  such  times  as  they  are  fish- 
ing, sitting  in  dismal  solemnity,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  half  asleep.  Their  attitude  is, 
with  the  head  resting  upon  their  great  bag, 
and  that  resting  upon  their  breast.  There 
they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  chang. 
ing  their  situation,  till  the  calls  of  hunger 
break  their  repose,  and  till  they  find  it  indis- 
pensably  necessary  to  fill  their  magazine  for 
a  fresh  meal.  Thus  their  life  is  spent  be- 
tween sleeping  and  eating;  and  our  author 
adds,  that  they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  vora- 
cious, as  they  are  every  moment  voiding  ex- 
crements  in  heaps  as  large  as  one's  fist. 

The  same  indolent  habits  seem  to  attend 
them  even  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and 
defending  their  young  when  excluded.  The 
female  makes  no  preparation  for  her  nest,  nor 
seems  to  choose  atiy  place  in  preference  to  lay 
in ;  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six,  and  there  continues 
to  hatch  them.  Attached  to  the  place,  with- 
out  any  desire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her 
young,  she  tamely  sits,  and  suffers  them  to  be 
taken  from  under  her.  Now  and  then  she 
just  ventures  to  peck,  or  to  cry  out  when  a 
person  ofiers  to  beat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fish  macerated 
for  some  time  in  her  bag  ;  and  when  they 
cry,  flies  off  for  a  new  supply.  Labat  tells 
us,  that  he  took  two  of  these  when  very  young, 
and  tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a  post  stuck  into 
the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  old  one  for  several  days  come  to 
feed  them,  remaining  with  them  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  spending  the  night  on 


the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  them. 
By  these  means  they  were  all  three  become 
so  familiar,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  handled ;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly 
accepted  whatever  fish  he  offered  them.  These 
they  always  put  first  into  their  bag,  and  then 
swallowed  at  their  leisure. 

It  seems, however,  that  theyare  but  disagree- 
able and  useless  domestics ;  their  gluttony  can 
scarcely  be  satisfied ;  their  flesh  smells  very 
rancid;  and  tastes  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  it  smells.  The  native  Americans  kill 
vast  numbers ;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit 
even  for  the  banquet  of  a  savage  ;  but  to  con- 
vert their  large  bags  into  purses  and  tobacco 
pouches.  They  bestow  no  small  pains  in 
dressing  the  skin  with  salt  and  ashes,  rubbing 
it  well  with  oil,  and  then  forming  it  to  their 
purpose.  It  thus  becomes  so  soft  and  pliant, 
that  the  Spanish  women  sometimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work* 
bags  of. 

Yet  with  all  the  seeming  habitudes  of  this 
bird,  it  is  not  entirely  incapable  of  instruction 
in  a  domestic  state.  Father  Raymond  assures 
us,  that  he  has  seen  one  so  tame  and  well  edu- 
cated among  the  native  Americans,  that  it 
would  go  off  in  the  morning  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  return  before  night  to  its 
master,  with  its  great  pouch  distended  with 
plunder  ;  a  part  of  which  the  savages  would 
make  it  disgorge,  and  a  part  they  would  per- 
mit it  to  reserve  for  itself. 

'*  The  pelican,"  as  Faber  relates,  *'  is  not 
destitute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of 
these  which  was  brought  alive  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria's  court,  where  it  lived  forty  years, 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  very  uncommon 
sensations.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  men,  and  in 
music  both  vocal  and  instrumental :  for  it 
would  willingly  stand,"  says  he,  **by  those 
that  sung,  or  sounded  the  trumpet;  and 
stretching  out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to 
the  music,  listened  very  attentively  to  its 
harmony ;  though  its  own  voice  was  little 
pleasanter  than  the  braying  of  an  ass."  Ges. 
ner  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  had 
a  tame  pelican,  which  lived  for  above  eighty 
years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on 
their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the 
emperor's  orders.  As  another  proof  of  the 
great  age  to  which  the  pelican  lives,  Aldro- 
vandus  makes  mention  of  one  of  these  birds 
that  was  kept  several  years  at  Mechlin, 
which  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty  years 
old. — We  often  see  these  birds  at  our  shows 
about  town. 
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HISTORY  OP  BIRDS. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  albatross,  the  first  of  the 

GULIi  KIND.' 

Thooor  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  birds  of  Africa  and  America,  yet 
we  have  but  few  accounts  to  enlighten  us  in 
its  history.   The  figure  of  the  bird  is  thus  de- 

1  The  ocean  has  its  ovm  peculiar  birds  as  well  as  the 
land.  Compelled  to  traverse  incessantly  its  solitudes  to 
obtain  their  subsistence,  they  are  endowed  with  a  won- 
derful power  of  flight,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  they  are 
able  to  cross  immense  distances,  and  to  betakfl  them, 
selves  to  those  places  to  which  their  instinct  directs  them. 
Among  these  numerous  tribes  there  exist  distinctions 
of  manners  as  decided  as  the  physical  characters  by 
which  they  are  classified ;  and  this  induces  us  to  give 
the  name  of  birds  of  the  ocean  (oiteaux  pelagient),  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  the  petrels  and  the  albatrosses.  The 
former  are  found  in  every  sea,  under  every  meridian, 
and  in  almost  every  latitude.  Except  the  short  time 
which  they  devote  to  rearing  their  young,  all  the  rest  of 
tlieir  life  is  occupied  in  traversing  the  ocean,  and 
laboriously  seeking,  in  the  midst  of  storms,  a  scanty 
sustenance,  almost  as  soon  digested  as  procured ;  which 
seems  to  place  them  under  subjection  to  a  single  duty, 
that  of  obtaining  nourishment. 

Boobies  {Sula  Bastana),  noddies  (Stema\  men  of 
war  birds  {Peleeanut  AquUuM,  L.),  and  tropic  birds 
{Phaeton  erubescent) — although  they  occasionally  take 
long  flights  over  the  sea,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
birds  of  the  ocean:  they  simply  make  excursions;  and 
preferring  their  lonely  clifls  to  the  rocking  of  the  waves, 
they  generally  retuni  to  them  every  evening. 

The  discrimination  of  the  several  species  of  albatross 
has  become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  from  the  many 
different  names  that  successive  travellers  have  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  from  the  difierenctt  between  the  sexes, 
as  well  as  from  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  ages  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  albatrosses  are  met  with 
between  the  55th  and  59th  parallel  of  latitude;  and 
probably  in  that  direction  they  may  have  no  boundary 
but  tlie  polar  ice.  Although  they  are  to  be  met  with 
over  the  *Thole  of  tliis  vast  space,  there  are  some  places 
for  which  they  have  a  preference,  and  in  which  they 
are  found  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere.  They 
are  most  abundant  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
about  Cape  Horn,  and  both  these  places  are  well  known 
to  be  almost  constantly  the  scenes  of  very  violent  storms. 
The  petrels  are  more  numerous,  and  more  widely  dif. 
fused,  since  they  are  to  be  met  with  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  they  vary  very  much  in-siise.  The  albatross  is 
distinguishable  by  its  great  size  ;  but  one  species  of  the 
petrel  {Procetlaria  gigantea)  is  nearly  as  large,  while 
another  species  is  as  different  from  this  as  a  sparrow 
from  a  goose. 

It  is  certain  that  fish  do  serve  forlbod  to  the  albatross 
and  petrel,  although  they  were  never  seen  pursuing  the 
flying-fish,  which  are  said  to  fall  a  prey  to  them  when 
they  leave  the  deep,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  their 
wings  to  avoid  the  enemy  in  the  water,  only  encounter 
a  new  danger  in  the  albatross;  nor  were  any  remains, 
either  of  these  or  of  the  moUusca — which,  as  it  were, 
cover  these  seas,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
one  of  these  birds  for  a  whole  day — ever  found  in  their 
stomachs.  We  have  seen  them  surrounded  with  sea- 
blubbers,  physalife,  Salpas,  fee,  but  these  afforded  them 
uo  nouri^ment;    they   Invariably  sought  other  food. 


scribed  by  Edwards :  **  The  body  is  rather 
larger  than  that  of  a  pelican  ;  and  its  wings, 
when  extended,  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
bill,  which  is  six  inches  long,  is  yellowish, 
and  terminates  in  a  crooked  point  The  (op 
of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  brown  ;  the  back  is 
of  a  dirty  deep  spotted  brown  ;  and  the  belly 
and  under  the  wings  is  white ;  the  toes, 
which  are  webbed,  are  of  a  flesh  colour." 
Such  are  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird's 


This  was  not  the  case  with  cuttlefish  atid  calmai-s, 
fj-agments  of  which  were  constantly  found  in  their 
stomachs. 

One  circumstance  which  could  not  escape  notice 
during  our  long  voyages,  is  the  habit — we  should  almost 
say  the  necessity — which  these  birds  are  under  of  fre- 
quenting  rough  seas.  The  tempest  itself  does  not 
alarm  them:  and  when  the  wind  Is  blowing  most 
fiirionsly,  they  may  be  seen  wheeling  about  without 
appearing  at  all  affected  by  it—- When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  face  of  the  ocean  is  smoothed  by  a  calm,  they 
fly  to  other  regions,  again  to  appear  with  the  return  of 
winds  and  storms.  No  doubt  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  agitation  of  the  waves  brings  to  their  surface  those 
marine  animals  which  serve  for  food  to  tliese  birds.  It 
is  from  the  same  reason  that  they  keep  near  the  eddying 
and  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  a  vessel 
through  the  water.  This  design  was  clearly  demon, 
strated  to  us  when  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  small 
petrels,  of  the  size  of  kingfishers,  who  were  busy  skim, 
ming  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  line  of  exactly  the 
width  of  our  track.  None  were  to  be  seen  anywhere 
else.  We  took  great  care  that  nothing  should  be 
thrown  from  the  corvette,  and  yet  we  saw  them  every 
instant  darting  their  bills  into  the  water  to  seice  some 
object  which  we  were  unable  to  distinguish. 

The  duration,  the  rapidity,  the  strength,  and  the 
manner  tS  flight  of  these  birds  in  general,  has  been  a 
subject  of  study  and  astonishment  to  us.  Their  agility 
in  casting  tliemselves,  like  a  harpoon,  on  their  prey,  in 
raising  it  with  their  beak,  their  activity  in  striking  the 
backs  of  the  waves  with  their  foot,  or  in  traversing  their 
long  unsteady  ridges,  were  sometimes  the  only  spec- 
tacle which  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean  had  to  offer  to  us. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  these  palmipedes 
(web-footed  birds)  is,  that  their  flight  Is  effected  almost 
entirety  by  sailing  as  it  were  through  the  air.  If  they 
do  sometimes  flap  their  wings,  it  is  in  order  to  raise 
themselves  more  quickly;  but  such  instances  are  rare. 
In  the  albatross,  which  was  principally  remarked  upon, 
both  from  its  great  sixe  and  from  its  approaching  nearer 
to  the  ships,  it  was  observed  that  their  long  wings  were 
concave  underneath,  and  that  they  did  not  show  any 
apparent  vibration  in  whatever  position  the  bird  might 
be ;  whether  when  skimming  the  sur&ce  of  the  wave 
they  regulated  their  flight  by  its  undulations,  or  when 
rising  into  the  air  they  described  wide  circles  around 
the  vessel. 

Land  birds  of  prey  who  fly  in  this  way  without  mov- 
ing their  wings,  are  generally  descending  towards  the 
earth  when  they  adopt  this  mode  of  flight;  while  the 
petrel  and  the  albatross  easily  raise  themselves  up  into 
the  air,  turn  quickly  round  by  means  of  their  tail,  and 
go  on  in  the  face  of  the  highest  wind  without  their  pro. 
gress  appearing  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  its  force,  and 
without  any  apparent  motion  being  imparted  to  their 
wings.  But  still  we  must  admit  that  some  imptilse  is 
given  to  the  air  which  sustains  them— although  we  can- 
not perceive  it,  it  is  true,  since  it  probably  is  exerted  at 
the  end  of  very  long  levers  (at  the  extremities  of  their 
wings);  for.  otherwise*  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  pro- 
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figure  :  but  these  lead  us  a  very  short  way 
in  its  history;  and  our  naturalists  have  thought 
Bt  to  say  nothing  more.  However,  I  am  apt 
to  believe  this  bird  to  bo  the  same  with  tliat 
described  by  Wicquefort,  under  the  title  of 
the  Alcatraz;  its  size,  its  colours,  and  its 
prey,  incline  me  to  think  so.  He  describes 
it  as  a  kind  of  great  gull,  as  large  in  the 
body  as  a  goose,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
long  bill,  and  Iiving;_upon  fish,  of  which  they 
kill  great  numbers. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical 
climates,  and  also  beyond  them  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  South  seas.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the 
aquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  upon  fish,  but 
also  such  small  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by 
surprise.  It  preys,  as  all  the  gull  kind  do, 
upon  the  wing ;  and  chiefly  pursues  the 
flying-fish,  that  are  forced  from  the  sea  by  the 
dolphins.  The  ocean  in  that  part  of  the 
world  presents  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  seas  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
In  our  seas  we  see  nothing  but  a  dreary 
expanse,  ruffled  by  winds,  and  seeming  for- 
saken by  every  class  of  animated  nature. 
But  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  distant  southern 
latitedes  beyond  them,  are  all  alive  with  birds 
and  fishes,  pursuing  and  pursued.  Every 
various  species  of  the  gull  kind  are  there  seen 
hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a  thousand  miles'  dis. 
tance  from  the  shore.  The  flying  fish  are  every 
moment  rising  to  escape  from  their  pursuers 
of  the  deep,  only  to  encounter  equal  dangers 
in  the  air.  Just  as  they  rise  the  dolphin  is 
seen  to  dart  after  them, but  generally  in  vain  ; 
the  gull  has  more  frequent  success,  and  often 
takes  them  at  their  rise  ;  while  the  albatross 
pursues  the  gull,  and  obliges  it  to  relinquish 


gressive  motion  of  the  ■nimal  is  accomplished.  The 
exceedingly  long  wings  which  many  of  these  birds  pos- 
sess, spoil  the  beauty  of  their  figure  when  closed,  as 
tbey  produce  a  thickness  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  when  flying  that  they  display  themselves 
to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  they  are  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
flights.  When  iu  59^^  south  latitude,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  night  as  long  as  the  sun  is  under  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  we  have  seen  the  same  petrels  sailing  on 
the  wing  several  days  together  without  interruption. 
The  petrels  do  not  dive  after  their  food,  but  if  it  lies 
only  at  a  certain  depth,  they  eitdeavour  to  seize  it  by 
forcing  parC*of  their  body  under  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  these  birds  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  the  approach 
of  land. 

With  respect  to  the  incubation  of  these  pelagic  birds, 
the  French  naturalists  observe  that  the  petrels  flock  in 
immense  numbers  to  the  "Isles  Malouines,"  along  the 
shores  of  which  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  such  abun. 
dance  as  to  be  a  source  of  subsistence  to  the  seamen 
employed  in  the  seal-fishery.  They  were  also  informed 
that  these  birds  arrange  their  eggs  with  much  order, 
and,  living  as  It  were  in  a  republic,  exercise  by  turns 
the  function  of  incubation  in  this  kind  of  temp  entry 
establishment. — Zoological  Magazine , 


its  prey  ;  so  that  the  whole  horizon  presents 
but  one  living  picture  of  rapacity  and  eva- 
sion. 

So  much  is  certain  ;  but  how  far  we  are  to 
credit  Wicquefort,  in  what  he  adds  concern- 
ing this  bird,  the  reader  is  left  to  determine. 
"As  these  birds,  except  when  they  breed, 
live  entirely  remote  from  land,  so  they  are 
often  seen,  as  it  should  seem,  sleeping  in  the 
air.  At  night,  when  they  are  pressed  by 
slumber,  they  rise  into  the  clouds  as  high  as 
they  can  ;  there,  putting  their  head  under  one 
wing,  they  beat  the  air  with  the  other,  and 
seem  to  take  their  ease.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus 
half  supported,  brings  them  down ;  and  they 
are  seen  descending,  with  a  pretty  rapid 
motion,  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Upon  this 
they  again  put  forth  their  efforts  to  rise ;  and 
thus  alternately  ascend  and  descend  at  their 
case.  But  it  sometimes  happens,"  says  my 
author,  "  that  in  these  slumbering  flights, 
they  are  off  their  guard,  and  fall  upon  deck, 
where  they  are  taken." 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine:  but 
certain  it  is,  that  few  birds  float  upon  the  air 
with  more  ease  than  the  albatross,  or  support 
themselves  a  longer  time  in  that  element 
They  seem  never  to  feel  the  accesses  of 
fatigue ;  but  night  and  day  upon  the  wing, 
are  always  prowling,  yet  always  emaciated 
and  hungry. 

But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  most 
formidable  tyrants  of  the  deep,  there  are  some 
associations  which  even  tyrants  themselves 
form,  to  which  they  are  induced  either  by 
caprice  or  necessity.  The  albatross  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  penguin,  and 
a  pleasure  in  its  society.  They  are  always 
seen  to  choose  the  same  places  for  breeding ; 
some  distant  uninhabited  island,  where  the 
ground  slants  to  the  sea,  as  the  penguin  is 
not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing.  In 
such  places  their  nests  are  seen  together,  as  if 
they  stood  in  need  of  mutual  assistance  and 
protection.  Captain  Hunt,  who  for  some  time 
commanded  at  our  settlement  upon  Falk. 
land  islands,  assures  me,  that  he  was  often 
amazed  at  the  union  preserved  between  these 
birds,  and  the  regularity  with  which  they 
built  together.  In  that  bleak  and  desolate 
spot,  where  the  birds  had  long  continued  un- 
disturbed  possessors,  and  no  way  dreaded  the 
encroachment  of  men,  they  seemed  to  make 
their  abode  as  comfortable  as  they  expected  it 
to  be  lasting.  ,  They  were  seen  to  build  with 
an  amazing  degree  of  uniformity ;  their  nests 
covering  fields  by  thousands,  and  resembling 
a  regular  plantation.  In  the  middle,  on  high, 
the  albatross  raised  its  nest,  on  heath,  sticKs, 
and  long  grass,  about  two  feet  above  the  sur- 
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face:  roand  this  the  penguins  made  their 
lower  settlement,  rather  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  most  usually  eight  penguins  to 
one  albatross.  Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
Mr  Buffon's  fine  observation,  that  the  presence 
of  man  not  only  destroys  the  society  of  meaner 
animals,  but  their  instincts  also.  These  nests 
are  now,  I  am  told,  totally  destroyed;  the 
society  is  broke  up;  and  the  albatross  and 
penguin  have  gone  to  breed  upon  more  desert 
shores,  in  greater  security.^ 

CHAP.  V. 

TIIB  COBMORASiT. 


Thb  Cormorant  b  above  the  size  of  a  large 
Muscovy  duck,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  by  its  four 
toes  being  united  by  membranes  together ; 
and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched 
like  a  saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy 
prey.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  of 
a  sooty  blackness;   and  the  body  thick  and 


1  The  Albatross  is  also  called  the  man-of-war  bird. 
In  the  West  Indies  these  birds  are  said  to  foretell  the 
arrlTal  of  ships ;  which  is  frequently  tnie,  and  may  arise 
from  a  Tery  natural  cause.  Tliey  always  fish  in  fine 
weather;  so  that,  when  the  wind  is  rough  at  sea,  they 
retire  into  the  harbours,  where  they  are  protected  by 
the  land ;  and  the  same  wind  that  blows  them  in,  brings 
likewise  whatever  vessels  may  be  exposed  to  its  Airy,  to 
seek  a  retreat  from  it.  They  devour  fish  with  great 
gluttony  and  are  often  so  gorged  as  to  be  unable  to  fly. 
Their  cry  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

The  Chocolate  jilbatrot.^TlAt  bird  inhabits  the 
Pacific  Oiean,  and  is  three  feet  long.  The  biU  is 
whitish  ;  tho  body  of  a  deep  chestnut  brown  colour; 
belly  pale;  face  and  wings  beneath  whitish.  The  irides 
are  brown ;  the  legs  bluish  white,  wi^h  white  claws. 

Yellow-Noted  jilbatrost. — The  colour  is  white  ;  the 
bill  is  black;  keel  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  base 
of  tlie  lower  one  yellow  ;  the  body  above  is  of  a  black- 
blue  colour ;  beneath  it  is  white.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  is  about  three  feet  long.  The  irides  are 
brown ;  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  rump,  white ;  the  legs 
are  pale  yellow;  the  fore-part  and  connected  mem- 
brane dusky. 

'  Although  the  cormorant  appears  to  have  been  always 
common  upon  our  coasts,  and  of  known  extensive  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  yean  that  the 


heavy,  more  inclined  in  ^z^rt  to  that  of  the 
goose  than  the  gull.  The  bill  is  straight,  till 
near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap  bends 
into  a  hook. 


changes  of  plumage  to  which  it  is  subject,  have  been 
perfectly  investigated,  and  that  the  mistakes  of  earlier 
writers  have  been  corrected  by  the  observations  of 
Montagu,  Temminck,  and  other  eminent  ornithologists. 
It  has  been  described  by  several  as  a  distinct  species 
when  in  its  summer  or  nupthil  plumage.  Some  have 
considered  this  state  as  indicative  only  of  the  male  bird, 
whilst  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  common  or  an  ac- 
cidental variety.  It  is  now,  however,  well  ascertained, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  hUh  etteee  Invariably 
imdergo  the  change  that  assimilates  them  to  the  Oreeted 
Cormorant  of  Bew  ick  and  others,  and  which  garb  they 
retain  till  after  reproduction  has  been  effected.  This  I 
have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  verifying  from  my 
own  observations,  and  by  the  dissection  of  many  speci- 
mens from  a  colony  that  annually  breed  at  the  Fern 
islands  on  tho  Northumbrian  coast.  This  bird  is  per. 
haps  generally  kxJced  on  with  dislike,  from  an  associa. 
tion  of  ideas  produced  by  the  extravagant  descriptions 
of  different  authors,  and  from  the  prominent  part  it  Is 
made  to  perform  in  the  sublime  poem  of  '*  Paradise 
Lost."  As  naturalists,  however^  and  believers  in  the 
unerring  wisdom  so  greatly  and  wonderfully  displayed 
throughout  the  animated  creation,  we  are  not  to  judge 
^  iU  qualitiet  firom  the  exaggerations  of  fancy,  but  to 
consider  whether  its  powers  are  not  fitly  and  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  place  it  is  destined*  to  fill  in  tha  great 
chain  of  the  universe.  Viewed  in  this,  the  only  true 
light,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire,  since  its  instincts 
and  habits  are  in  such  perfect  accordance  with,  and  so 
ably  support,  the  economy  of  its  being.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  possessing  the  bad  qualitiet  attributed  to  it,  it 
seems,  from  the  testimony  of  Montagu,  to  be  endowed 
with  a  nature  directly  the  reverse;  for  he  states,  that 
he  found  it  extremely  docile,  of  a  grateful  disposition, 
and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  a  savage  or  vindic 
tive  spirit.  This  character  I  can  confirm,  fivm  having 
kept  it  in  a  domesticated  state;  and  the  very  &ct,  in- 
deed, of  these  birds  having  been  trained  to  fish,  as  many 
of  the  Fuhonidm  are  to  fowl,  is  a  further  proof  of  its 
docility  and  tractable  nature.  Like  other  piscivorous 
birds,  its  digestion  is  rapid,  and  its  consumption  of  food 
consequently  great,  but  the  epithet  of  glutton,  and  the 
accusation  of  unrelenting  cruelty,  are  no  more  applicable 
to  it,  than  to  any  other  bird  destined  by  its  Cruator  to 
prey  on  living  matter.  In  Britain,  where  it  is  numer- 
ous and  widely  dispersed,  the  Cormorant  breeds  upon 
rocky  shores  and  islands,  selecting  the  eummits  of  the 
rocks  for  the  situation  of  the  nest,  and  not  (like  the  Green 
Cormorant)  the  clefts  or  ledges.  In  some  countries  it 
breeds  upon  trees,  possessing,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  power  of  grasping  firmly  with  its  feet  Upon  the 
Pern  islands,  its  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  a  mass  of 
searweed,  frequently  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  which  are  deposited  from  three  to  ^ve  eggs,  of 
a  pale  bluish.white,  with  a  rough  surface,  from  the  un. 
equal  deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  The  young, 
when  first  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  very  ugly,  the 
skin  being  of  a  purplish-black;  this  in  six  or  seven  days 
becomes  clothed  with  a  thick  black  down,  but  the  fea- 
thered plumage  is  not  perfected  in  less  than  five  or  six 
weeks.  Instinct,  that  powerful  substitute  for  reason,  is 
no  where  more  beautlfiilly  exemplified  than  in  the  young 
of  this  bird  ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  found,  that,  upon 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  even  when  scarcely  half, 
fled^,  they  immediately  plunge  beneath  the  surface, 
and  endeavour  to  escape  by  diving.  This  they  will  do 
to  a  great  distance,  using  their  imperfect  wings,  and 
pursuing  their  submarine  flight  in  the  same   manner. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  seeming  heaviness 
of  its  make,  there  are  few  birds  more  power- 
fully predaceous.  As  soon  as  the  winter  ap- 
proachesy  thev  are  seen  dispersed  alon^  the 
sea-shore,  and  ascending  up  the  mouths  of 
fresh-water  rivers,  carrying  destruction  to  all 
the  finny  tribe.  They  are  most  remarkably 
voraicious,  and  have  a  most  sudden  digestion. 
Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving,  and  never 
satisfied.  This  gnawing  sensation  may  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  the  great  quantity  of 
small  worms  that  fill  their  intestines,  and 
which  their  unceasing  gluttony  contributes  to 
engender. 

Thus  formed  with  the  grossest  appetites, 
this  unclean  bird  has  the  most  rank  and  dis. 
agreeable  smell,  and  is  more  fetid  than  even 
carrion,  when  in  its  most  healthful  state.  Its 
form,  says  an  ingenious  modern,  is  disagree. 
able ;  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking ;  and 
all  its  qualities  obscene.  No  wonder  then 
that  Milton  should  make  Satan  personate  this 
bird,  when  he  sent  him  upon  the  basest  pur- 
poses,  to  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of 
Paradise,  and  to  sit  devising  death  on  the  tree 
of  life.'     It  has  been  remarked,  however,  of 

.  and  with  almost  u  much  effect,  as  their  parents.  When 
unfledged  in  the  nest,  the  young  of  this  species,  if  alarmed 
by  an  approach,  raibe  the  head  and  neck  to  the  full  stretch, 
at  the  nme  time  gaping  wide,  and  vibrating  in  a  curi* 
ous  manner  the  loose  skin  of  the  neck  and  throat,  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  and  querulous  ciy .  In  winter,  cor. 
moran.ts  are  frequently  seen  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  where  they  occasion- 
ally perch  and  roost  in  such  trees  as  grow  upon  the  im- 
mediate banks.  They  feed  entirely  on  fish,  which  they 
elttain  by  active  pursuit  beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  water, 
and  having  the  gullet  irary  large  and  dilatable,  thej  are 
enabled  to  swallow  those  of  considerable  size.  The  prey 
is  killed  by  being  squeezed  in  their  powerful  and  hooked 
bill,  and  always  swallowed  head  foremost;  and  should  the 
fish  happen  to  have  been  awkwardly  captured  for  this 
operation,  it  is  tossed  into  the  air,  and  in  descending 
caught  in  a  more  favourable  position.  In  swimming, 
the  body  of  this  bird  is  almost  entirely  submerged,  the 
head  and  part  of  the  neck  only  being  visible.  Montagu 
also  observes,  that  when  in  the  act  of  looking  for  its 
prey,  it  always  carries  the  head  under  \vater,  being  able 
thus  to  discover  it  at  a  greater  distance  than  if  the  eyes 
were  kept  above  the  surface,  which  is  generally  in  some 
degree  agitated.  It  may  frequently  be  observed  stand- 
ing upoa  the  shore  or  rucks,  with  the  wings  expanded, 
for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  in  order  to  dry  the  feathers 
and  bring  tiiem  to  the  proper  state  for  preening,  as 
they  are  apt  to  become,  wet  from  long  continued  div. 
ing,  causing  the  gradual  loss  of  the  oily  matter  that 
partly  defends  them  from  the  action  i  the  water. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  continent,  being  found  in  various  parts  of  North 
America ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  Northern  Asia,  and 
ill  Europe  its  distribution  is  wide,  extending  to  high 
latitudes.  The  bronchi  in  this  bird  are  of  great  lengUi, 
and  of  equal  diameter,  issuing  from  the  lower  larynx, 
which  is  fanned  of  a  single  cartilaginous  ring.  Im- 
mediately below  the  glottis,  the  tube  is  enlarged,  but 
soon  contracts,  and  remains  of  the  nme  diameter  through 

^  the   rest   of  Us  course.— Se/2)tr'«  British    OmUkohgyj 
Vd.  //. 
>  Vide  Pennant's  Zoology,  p.  477. 


our  poet,  that  the  making  a  water-fowl  perch 
upon  a  tree,  implied  no  great  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  nature.  In  vindication 
of  Milton,  Aristotle  expressly  says,  that  the 
cormorant  is  the  only  water-fowl  that  sits 
on  trees.  We  have  already  seen  the  pelican 
of  this  number ;  and  the  cormorant  s  toes 
seem  as  fit  for  perching  upon  trees  as  for 
swimming ;  so  that  our  epic  bard  seems  to 
have  been  as  deeply  versed  in  natural  history 
as  in  criticism. 

Indeed  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  a  multiform 
nature ;  and  wherever  fish  are  to  be  found, 
watches  their  migrations.  It  is  seen  as  well 
by  land  as  sea  ;  it  fishes  in  fresh -water  lakes, 
as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  it  builds 
in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees ;  and 
prevs  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great 
power  in  catching  fish,  were  probably  the 
motives  that  induced  some  nations  to  breed 
this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing ; 
and  Willoughby  assures  us,  it  was  once  used 
in  England  for  that  purpose.  The  descrip- 
tion of  their  manner  of  fishing  is  thus  delivered 
by  Faber. 

**  Whpn  they  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms 
where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fish- pools,  they 
hoodwink  them,  that  they  may  not  be  frighted 
by  the  way.  When  thev  are  come  to  the 
rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods ;  and  having 
tied  a  leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of 
their  necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow  down 
the  fish  they  catch,  thev  throw  them  into 
the  river.  They  presently  dive  under  water, 
and  there  for  a  long  time,  with  wonderful 
swiftness,  pursue  the  fish  ;  and  when  they 
have  caught  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  pressing  the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills, 
swallow  them  ;  till  each  bird  hath,  after  this 
manner,  devoured  five  or  six  fishes.  Then 
their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which 
they  readily  fly;  and,  one  after  another, 
vomit  up  all  their  fish,  a  little  bruised  with 
the  first  nip,  given  in  catching  them.  When 
they  have  done  fishing,  setting  their  birds  on 
some  high  place,  they  loose  the  string  from 
(heir  necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  sto- 
mach free  and  open ;  and,  for  their  reward* 
they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey ;  to  each 
one  or  two  fishes,  which  they  will  catch  most 
dexterously,  as  they  are  falling  in  the  air. 

At  present  the  cormorant  is  trained  in 
every  part  of  China  for  the  same  purpose, 
where  there  are  many  lakes  and  canals. 
"  To  this  end,"'  says  Le  Compte,  "  they  are 
educated  as  men  rear  up  spaniels  or  hawks, 
and  one  man  can  easily  manage  a  hundred. 
The  fisher  carries  them  out  mto  th&  lake, 
perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his  boat,  where 
they  continue  tranquil,  and  expecting  liis 
orders  with  patience.     When  arrived  at  the 
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proper  place,  at  the  first  signal  given  each 
flies  a  different  way  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned 
it.  It  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to 
behold  with  what  sagacity  they  portion  out 
the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon 
duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge,  they 
rise  a  hundred  times  to  the  surface,  until  they 
have  at  last  found  their  prey.  They  then 
seize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and 
carry  it  without  fail  to  their  master.  When 
the  fish  is  too  large,  they  then  eive  each  other 
mutual  assistance :  one  seizes  it  by  the  head, 
tiie  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  carry 
it  to  the  boat  together.  There  the  boatman 
stretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which 
they  perch,  and  being  delivered  of  their  bur- 
den,  they  fly  off  to  pursue  their  sport  When 
the^  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  rest  for  a 
while ;  but  they  are  never  fed  till  their  work 
18  over.  In  this  manner,  tliey  supply  a  very 
plentiful  table ;  but  still  their  natural  gluttony 
cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by  education.  They 
have  always  while  they  fish  the  same  string 
fastened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them 
from  devouring  their  prey,  as  otherwise  they 
would  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and  discon- 
tinue their  pursuit  the  moment  they  bad  filled 
their  bellies." 

As  for  the  rest,  the  cormorant  is  the  best 
fisher  of  all  birds  ;  and  though  fat  and  heavy 
with  the  quantity  it  devours,  is  nevertheless 
generally  upon  the  wing.  The  great  activity 
with  which  it  pursues,  and  from  a  vast  height 
drops  down  to  dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one 
of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  to  those  who 
stand  upon  a  cliff  on  the  shore.  This  large 
bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the  air,  but  where  there 
are  fish  below ;  but  then  they  must  be  near 
the  surface,  before  it  will  venture  to  souse  upon 
them.  If  they  are  at  a  depth  beyond  what 
the  impetus  of  its  flight  makes  the  cormorant 
capable  of  diving  to,  they  certainly  escape 
him  ;  for  this  bird  cannot  move  so  fast  under 
water,  as  the  fish  can  swim.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever, makes  an  unsuccessful  dip  ;  and  is  often 
seen  rising  heavily,  with  a  fish  larger  than  it 
can  readily  devour.  It  sometimes  also  hap- 
pens,  that  the  cormorant  has  caught  the  fish 
by  the  tail ;  and  consequently  the  fins  prevent 
its  being  easily  swallowed  in  that  position. 
In  this  case,  the  bird  is  seen  to  toss  its  prey 
above  its  head,  and  very  dexterously  to  eaten 
it,  when  descending,  by  the  proper  end,  and 
80  swallow  it  with  ease. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  OANNET,  OR  SOLAN  GOOSS. 


Thb  Gannet  is  of  the  size  of  a  tame  goose, 
but  its  wings  much    longer,  being   six  feet 

^  Although  the  Gannet  (or,  as  it  is  more  frequenUy 
called  in  Scotland,  the  Solan  Goose)  deserts  iu  breeding 
stations  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
approach  of  autumn,  it  is  occasionally  found  throughout 
the  winter  in  the  English  channel,  where  it  keeps  at  a 
distance  from  the  land,  feeding  upon  the  pilchards  and 
herrings,  which  at  that  season  retire  to  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  ocean.  The  main  body  of  these  birds,  however, 
appears  to  seek  more  southern  latitudes,  as  they  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers  during  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean;  and  here  they  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  anchoTy  and  sardine,  both  species  of  Cimpea  (her- 
ring). They  generally  make  their  appearance  about  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  the  Ticiuity  of 
their  breeding  stations :  these  are  the  isle  of  Ailsa,  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Frith  of  Clyde;  St  Hilda;  Souliakerry 
near  the  Orkneys ;  the  Skelig  isles  upon  the  Irish  coast, 
and  the  Bass  Rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Upon  the  precipitous  rocks  of  these  islands  they  breed 
in  innumerable  multitudes,  occupying  all  tlie  ledges 
and  summits  wherever  they  find  sufficient  space  for  the 
nest,  which  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  sea-weed,  and  other 
materials,  which  they  either  find  on  the  rocliy  cliffi,  or 
gather  from  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  as  they  pass  on  the 
wing.  They  lay  but  one  egg  each. (not  two,  as  stated 
by  Tomminck),  exceeding  iu  size  that  of  the  cormo- 
rant,  but  much  less  than  the  egg  of  the  common  goose, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  Its  colour,  when  first 
laid,  is  white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled,  and  as  incu- 
bation proceeds,  acquires  a  yellowish  or  clay  .coloured  ap- 
pearance. The  young,  when  hatched,  are  naked,  their 
skin  smooth  and  of  blui&h-black,  but  covered  in  a  few 
days  with  a  white  down,  which,  growing  rapidly,  soon 
becomes  very  thick,  giving  them  in  this  state  the  ap. 
pearance  of  large  powder-pufls,  or  masses  of  cotton. 
Over  this  warm  clothing,  the  regular  plumage  gradtially 
extends;  and  after  about  two  months  they  are  fully 
fledged  and  able  to  take  wing.  Great  numbers  of  the 
young  birds  aie  annually  taken  upon  the  Bass  Rock,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  feathers  and  down,  for  the 
bodies  are  also  sold  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  in 
the  Edhiburgh  market,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  each, 
being  much  esteemed,  when  roasted,  as  a  relish 
a  short  time  beibre  the  hour  of  dinner.  Their  flesh 
is  very  oily  and  rank,  and  though  habit  has  recon- 
ciled the  Scotch  to  such  an  unusual  whet,  few  stran- 
gers would  find  their  appetites  Increased,  after  par- 
taking of  such  a  dish.  This  precipitous  rock  (the 
Bast)  Is  rented  from  the    proprietor  at  £60  or  £70 
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orer.  The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight 
almost  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines  down, 
and  the  sides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  greater  security.  It 
differs  from  the  cormorant  in  size,  being 
larger ;  and  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white ; 
and  by  its  having  no  nostrils,  but  in  their 
place  a  long  furrow  that  reaches  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  bill.  From  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  that  ex- 
tends to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneath 
the  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the 
pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  size  sufficient  to 
contain  ^ye  or  six  entire  herrings,  which  in 
the  breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its 
mate  or  its  young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon 
fish,  chiefly  resort  to  those  uninhabited  islands 
where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men 
seldom  come  to  disturb  them.  The  islands  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands  off* 
the  coasts  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  those  that 
lie  in  the  north  sea  ofi*  Nor^^y,  abound  with 
them.  -  But  it  is  on  the  Bass  island,  in  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  seen  in 

per  annam,*  and  as  the  proceeds  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  produce  of  the  ganneta,  great  eare  is  taken  to  pro. 
tect  the  old  birds,  which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  do  from 
the  privilege  possessed  by  the  proprietor,  of  preventing 
may  person  from  shooting  or  otherwise  destroying  them 
within  a  certain  limited  distance  of  the  island.  From 
the  accounts  I  have  received  from  the  resident  there, 
it  appears  that  the  gannet  is  a  very  long-lived  bird,  as 
he  has  recognised,  from  particular  and  well-known 
marlcs,  certain  individuals  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
that  invariably  returned  to  the  same  spot  to  breed.  He 
also  confirmed  to  me  the  time  required  for  this  bird  to 
attain  maturity,  viz.  four  years ;  and  pointed  out  several 
in  the  different  garbs  they  assume  during  that  period, 
stating  also,  that  until  fully  matured,  they  hare  never 
been  known  to  breed.  During  incubation,  in  conse. 
queoce  of  being  unmolested,  they  become  y/ery  tame; 
and,  where  the  nests  are  easily  accessible  upon  the  flat 
sur&ce  ol  the  rock  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
vrill  allow  themselves  to  be  stroked  by  the  hand  withotit 
resistance,  or  any  show  even  of  impatience,  except  the 
low  guttural  cry  ^  grog,  grog.  Upon  the  other  breed, 
iiig  stations  above  mentioned,  the  produce  of  the  gannet 
is  eqiually  prized,  and  immense  numbers,  both  of  the 
eggs  and  young,  are  annually  taken,  and  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  for  winter's  consumption.  From  the 
great  development  of  the  wings,  and  the  peculiar  appa- 
ratus of  air-cells  distributed  over  diflerent  parts  of  the 
body,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is  powerful  and  buoyant, 
and  can  be  supported  for  any  length  of  time.  When  in 
search  of  prey,  it  soars  usually  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  it  thus  obtains  a  sufficient  impetus  in  its  fall  to 
reach  the  fish  beneath  the  surface ;  at  other  times,  when 
making  its  way  to  any  distant' point,  or  fai  dark  and 
stormy  weather,  it  flies  comparatively  low.  Its  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  diflerent  species  of  her- 
ring, which  it  always4^kes  by  plunging  vertically  upon 
them  as  they  rise  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  top  of 
the  water.  The  force  with  which  it  descends  in  this 
operation,  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  of  gannets 
having  been  taken  by  a  fish  fastened  to  a  board  sunk  to 

«  Other  itatements  make  the  rentaLooly  £30. 
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the  greatest  abundance.  '^  There  is  a  small 
island,**  says  the  celebrated  Harvey,  **  called 
the  Bass,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circum. 
ference.  The  surface  is  -almost  wholly  co- 
vered during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
with  their  nests,  their  eges,  and  young.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  wdk  without  treading 
on  them :  the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing, 
are  so  numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a 
cloud ;  and  their  noise  is  such,  that  one  can. 
not  without  difficulty  be  heard  by  the  person 
next  to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon 
the  sea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  surface 
seems  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds 
of  different  kinds,  swimming  and  pursuing 
their  prey.  If,  in  sailing  round  the  island, 
one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag, 
or  fissure  of  the  broken  rocks,  may  be  seen 
innumerable  birds,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
more  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  when  viewed 
in  a  serene  night  If  they  are  viewed  at 
a  distanife,  either  receding,  or  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  island,  they  seem  like  one  vast 
swarm  of  bees.** 

They  are  not  less  frequent  upon  the  rocks 


the  depth  of  two  fathoms,  in  which  cases  the  neck  has 
either  been  found  dislocated,  or  the  bill  flrmly  fixed  in 
the  wood.  Pennant,  and  some  other  writers,  describe 
this  bird  as  having  a  gular  poucb  similar  to  that  of  the 
pelican,  and  capable  of  containing  five  or  six  herrings ; 
this,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  part  is  not  more 
dilatable  than  the  rest  of  the  gullet,  which,  as  well  as 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  can  occasionally  stretch  to  much 
extent,  readily  allowing  a  passage  to  the  largest  herring, 
or  even  to  a  flsh  of  still  greater  dimensions.  Montagu 
observes,  that  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the  gannet  alive 
in  confinement;  but  this  probably  arose  from  the  want 
of  a  due  supply  of  fish,  as  I  have  known  thenl  to  live  fin 
a  long  time  in  a  domesticated  state,  and  my  friend  Mi 
NeiU  of  CanonmiUs,  near  Edinburgh,  (well  known  to 
the  scientific  world  as  a  botanist  and  a  lover  of  natural 
history),  has  at  present,  or  at  least  within  a  very  late 
period  had,  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  for  many 
years  past.  This  bird,  when  herrings  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, was  fed  with  flounders,  which  it  swalk>wed  with 
the  greatest  apparent  ease,  the  gape  readily  accomodat- 
ing itself  to  their  greater  breadth.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  all  ftsh  are  swallowed  with  the 
head  foremost.  Sometimes  the  gannet  becomes  so 
gorged  with  food,  as  to  be  compelled  to  alight  on  the 
water,  and  to  repose  there  in  a  lethargic  state;  and 
when  thus  situated,  it  may,'  by  being  advanced  upon  in 
a  boat  from  the  windward,  be  easily  nin  down  and  cap- 
tured. This  arises  from  its  being  unable  to  leave  the 
water  except  when  breasting  the  wind,  and  it  never 
makes  any  attempt  to  dive,  of  which  power  it  seems  to 
be  totally  divested.  This  species  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
common  to  North  America.  The  body  of  this  bird  )s 
long  and  much  flattened,  with  the  neck  elongated,  and 
thick  and  muscular,  in  order  to  support  its  powerful 
bill :  the  vriugs  are  of  great  length,  the  radius  (or  second 
joint)  measuring  fully  eight  inches;  and  the  legs  are  not 
placed  so  far  behind  as  in  the  cormorants,  so  that  the 
horizontal  position  is  preserved  in  walking.  In  Its 
affinities  it  seems  to  connect  the  true  pelicans  with  the 
genera  TadkypeteM  and  Phteton.^Sei6g's  SrUith  Omi- 
ikoiogy. 

So 
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of  St  Kilda.  Martin  assures  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  small  island  consume 
annually  near  twenty-three  thousand  young 
birds  of  this  species,  besides  an  amazing 
quantity  of  their  eggs.  On  these  they  prin- 
cipally subsist  throughout  the  year ;  and  from 
the  number  of  these  visitants,  make  an  esti- 
mate of  their  plenty  for  the  season.  They 
preserve  both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  small 
pyramidal  stone  buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  ashes,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
moisture. 

The  gannet  is  a  bird  of  passage.  In  win- 
ter it  seeks  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall, hovering  over  the  shoals  of  herrings  and 
pilchards  that  then  come  down  from  the  nor. 
thern  seas;  its  first  appearanee  in  the  northern 
islands  is  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  and  it  con- 
tinues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  summer.  But, 
in  general,  its  motions  are  determined  by  the 
migrations  of  the  immense  shoals  of  herrings 
that  come  pouring  down  at  that  sea  sort  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  supply  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  this  bird,  with  their  spoil.  The 
gannet  assiduously  attends  the  shoal  in  their 
passage,  keeps  with  them  in  their  whole  cir- 
ca it  round  our  island,  and  shares  with  our  fish, 
ermcn  this  exhaustless  banquet.  As  it  is 
strong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near  the  land  ; 
but  is  constant  to  its  prey.  Wherever  the 
gannet  is  seen,  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the 
tishermen  the  arrival  of  the  finny  tribe ;  they 
then  prepare  their  nets,  and  take  the  herrings 
by  millions  at  a  draught ;  while  the  gannet, 
who  came  to  give  the  first  information,  comes, 
though  an  unbidden  guest,  and  often  snatches 
its  prey  from  the  fisherman  even  in  his  boat. 
While  the  fishing  season  continues,  the  gan- 
nets  are  busily  employed  ;  but  when  the  pil. 
chards  disappear  from  our  coasts,  the  gannet 
takes  its  leave  to  keep  them  company. 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the 
quickness  of  his  sight;  yet  in  this  the  gannet 
seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  possessed  of  a 
transparent  ^membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with 
which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleasure, 
without  obscuring  the  sight  in  the  smallest 
degree.  This  seems  a  necessary  provision  for 
the  security  of  the  eyes  of  so  weighty  a  crea- 
ture, whose  method  of  taking  its  prey,  like 
that  of  the  cormorant,  is  by  darting  headlong 
down  from  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
into  the  water  to  seize  it. — These  birds  are 
sometimes  taken  at  sea,  by  fastening  a  pil- 
chard to  a  board,  which  they  leave  floating. 
The  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from 
above  upon  the  board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed 
by  the  shock  of  a  body  where  it  expected  ho 
resistance. 

These  birds  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  being  taken  away,  they 
lay  another;   if  that  is  also  taken,  then* a 


third ;  but  never  more  for  that  season.  Their 
egg  is  white,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
common  goose ;  and  their  nest  large,  composed 
of  such  substances  as  are  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  young  birds,  during 
the  first  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour  from  the 
old  ontfs ;  being  of  a  dusky  hue,  speckled  with 
numerous  triangular  white  spots  ;  and  at  that 
time  resembling  the  colours  of  the  speckled 
diver. 

The  Bass  island,  where  they  chiefly  breed ,^ 
belongs  to  one  proprietor;  so  that  care  is 
taken  never  to  fright  away  the  birds  when 
laying,  or  to  shoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By 
that  means,  they  are  so  confident  as  to  alight 
and  feed  their  young  ones  close  beside  you. 
They  feed  only  upon  fish,  as  was  observed  ; 
yet  th&  young  gannet  is  counted  a  great  dainty 
by  the  Scots,  and  is  sold  very  dear ;  so  that 
the  lord  of  the  islet  makes  a  considerable  an- 
nual profit  by  the  sale. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  SMALLER  GULLS  AND  PETRELS. 

Having  described  the  manners  of  the  great 
ones  of  this  tribe,  those  of  the  smaller  kinds 
may  be  easily  inferred.  They  resemble  the 
more  powerful  in  their  appetites  for  prey,  but 
have  not  such  certain  methods  of  obtaining  it. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  industry  of  this 
tribe,  and  their  audacity,  increase  in  propor. 
tlon  to  their  imbecility ;  the  great  gulls  live 
at  the  most  remote  distance  from  man;  the 
smaller  are  obliged  to  reside  wherever  they 
can  take  Iheir  prey;  and  to  come  into  the 
most  populous  places,  when  solitude  can  no 
longer  grant  them  a  supply.  In  this  class 
we  may  place  the  Gull,  properly  so  called,  of 
which  there  are  above  twenty  different  kinds; 
the  Petrel,  of  which  there  are  three  ;  and  the 
Sea-swallow,  of  which  there  are  as  many. 
The  gulls  may  be  distinguished  by  an  angu- 
lar knob  on  the  lower  chap ;  the  petrels  by 
their  wanting  this  knob ;  and  the  sea-swallow 
by  their  bills,  which  are  straight,  slender,  and 
sharp- pointed.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
their  appetites,  and  their  places  of  abode.* 

1  Solan  0«e9e  tiso  frequent  Aika  Oraifft  an  Inaul&ted 
rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  somewhat  simUar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Bass,  but  nearly  double  its  sin  in  circum- 
ference and  height. 

*  Besides  the  faculty  of  swimming,  Peinit  possees 
that  of  supporting  themselTes  on  Ae  water,  by  striking 
Tery  rapidly  with  their  feet,  which  has  caused  them  to 
be  compared  to  St  Peter  walking  upon  the  water. 
Hence  the  name.  The  petrels  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
seas  of  the  globe  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  They  are 
the  inseparable  companions  of  m&riners,  during  their 
long  navigations.     The  flight  of  these  birds  is  almost  al- 
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The  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well 
known  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
seen  with  a  slow-sailing  flight,  hovering  over 
rivers  to  prey  upon  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  ; 


vrays  performed  by  hovering,  and  without  presenting  ap- 
parent vibrations.  They  rise  with  facility,  and  can  fly 
against  the  strongest  winds,  which  never  slacken  their 
movements.  The  tempest  not  only  does  not  aflHght 
tbem,  but  they  are  almost  necessitated  to  seek  those  seas 
where  the  agitation  of  the  waves  brings  to  the  surface 
tho^e  man'ne  animals  which  constitute  their  food.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  all  wea- 
thers, in  the  vortices  which  are  formed  by  the  track  of 
vess^  The  following  cut  represents  the  common 
Stormy  Petrel, 


Toe  LUtU  Stormy  Vetrtl  breeds  in  the  Orkneys. 
Mr  Scarth  states  that,  in  passing  over  a  tract  of  peat* 
moss,  near  the  shore,  in  a  small  uninhabited  island  in 
Orkney,  one  evenhig  in  the  month  of  August,  he 
was  surprised  to  hesr  a  low,  purring  noise,  somewhat 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel  in  motion ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  boatmen 
who  accompanied  him,  that  it  was  the  noise  commonly 
emited  by  the  Alimonty  (the  Orkney  name  for  the 
stormy  petrel),  that  frequented  the  island  when  hatch- 
ing. On  examining  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  he 
found  the  bird  and  its  nest,  which  was  very  simple, 
being  little  more  ^hau  a  few  fragments  of  shells  laid  on 
the  bare  turf.  It  contained  two  round,  pure- white  eggs, 
which  were  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  sise  of 
the  bird.  {One  egg  is  the  more  usual  production  of  the 
Petrel.]  When  he  seised  the  bird,  she  squirted  out  of 
her  mouth  an  oily  substance  of  a  very  rancid  smell.  He 
took  her  home,  and  having  put  her  into  a  cage,  he 
oflered  her  various  kinds  of  worms  to  eat ;  but,  as  far 
as  he  could  observe,  she  ate  nothing  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  four  days,  when  he  observed  that  she  occasionally 
drew  the  feathers  of  her  breast  singly  across,  or  rather 
through  her  bill,  and  appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance 
from  them.  This  induced  lum  to  smear  her  breast  with 
common  train  oil  ;  and,  observing  that  she  greedily 
sucked  the  feathers,  he  repeated  the  smearing  two  or 
three  times  in  each  day  for  about  a  week.  He  then 
placed  a  saucer  containing  oil  in  the  cage,  and  observed 
that  she  regularly  extracted  the  oil  by  dipping  her  breast 
in  the  vessel,  and  then  sucked  the  feathers  as  before. 
In  this  way  he  kept  her  for  three  months.  After  feed- 
ing, she  sat  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  sometimes 
making  the  same  purring  noise  which  first  attracted  his 
notice  and  sometimes  whistling  very  shrilly.  "  There 
are,"  says  Wilson,  *'  few  persons  who  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  that  have  not  observed  these  solitary  wanderers 
of  the  deep,  skimming  along  the  sur^e  of  the  wild  and 
wasteful  ocean;  flitting  past  the  vessel  like  swallows, 
or  following  in  her  wake^  gleaning  their  scanty  pittance 
of  food  from  the  rough  and  whirling  surges.  Habited 
in  mourning,  and  making  their  appearance  generally  in 
greater  numbers  previous  to  or  during  a  storm,  they 
have  long  been  fearfully  regarded  by  Uie  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  not  only  as  the  foreboding  messengers  of 
tempests  and  dangers  to  the  hapless  mariner,  but  as 
wicked  agents,  connected  some  how  or  other  in  creating 
them.      'Nobody/  say  they,  <can  tell  any  thing  of  j 


it  is  seen  following  the  ploughman  in  lallow 
fields  to  pick  up  insects;  and  when  living 
animal  food  does  not  ofifer,  it  has  even  been 
known  to  eat  carrion,  and  whatever  else  of 


where  they  come  from,  or  how  they  breed,  though  (as 
sailors  sometimes  say)  it  is  supposed  that  they  hatch 
their  eggs  under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  tlie  water.' 
This  mysterious  uncertainty  of  their  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  above  recited,  have  doubtless  given  rise 
to  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  among  this  class  of  men, 
that  they  are  In  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  In  every  countiy 
where  they  are  known,  their  names  have  borne  some 
afllnity  to  this  belief.  They  have  been  called  witches, 
stormy  petrels,  the  Devil's  birds  and  Mother  Gary's 
chickens,  probably  from  some  celebrated  ideal  hag  of 
that  name  ;  and  their  unexpected  and  numerous  ap- 
pearance has  frequently  thrown  a  momentary  damp  over 
the  mind  of  the  hardiest  seamen.  It  is  tlie  business  of 
the  naturalist,  and  the  glory  of  philosophy,  to  examine 
into  the  reality  of  these  things  ;  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
of  error  and  superstition  wherever  they  darken  and  be- 
wilder  the  human  understanding,  and  to  illustrate  na» 
ture  with  the  radiance  of  truth."  When  we  inquire, 
accordingly,  into  the  unvarnished  history  of  this  ominous 
bird,  we  And  that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  in  presag. 
ing  storms,  for  many  others  of  very  different  families 
are  evidently  endowed  with  an  equally  nice  perception 
of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  that,  before 
rain  swallows  are  seen  more  eagerly  hawking  for  flies, 
and  ducks  carefully  trimming  their  feathers,  and  tossing 
up  water  over  their  backs,  to  try  whether  it  will  run  m 
again  without  wetting  them.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd 
to  accuse  the  swallows  and  ducks  on  that  account  of 
being  the  cause  of  rain,  as  to  impute  a  tempest  to  the 
spiteful  malice  of  the  poor  petrels.  Seamen  ought  rather 
to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  warning  which  their  deli- 
cate feelings  of  aerial  change  enable  them  to  give  of  an 
approaching  hurricane.  **  As  well,"  says  Wilson, 
"  might  they  curse  the  midnight  light-house  that,  star. 
like,  guides  them  on  their  watery  way  ;  or  the  buoy 
that  warns  them  of  the  sunken  rocks  below,  as  this  harm- 
less wanderer,  whose  manner  informs  them  of  the  ap. 
proach  of  the  storm,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  pre. 
pare  for  it."  The  petrels  are  nocturnal  birds.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  seen  flying  about  and  feeding  by  day, 
the  fact  appears  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  driven 
from  their  usual  quarters  by  a  storm  ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arose  the  association  of  the  biid  with  the  tempest. 
Though  the  petrels  venture  to  wing  their  way  over  the 
wide  ocean,  as  fearlessly  as  our  swallows  do  over  a  mill- 
pond,  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  less  sensible  to  danger; 
and,  as  if  feelingly  aware  of  their  own  weakness,  they 
make  all  haste  to  the  nearest  shelter.  When  they  can- 
not then  find  an  island  or  a  rock  to  shield  them  from  the 
blast,  they  fly  towards  the  first  ship  they  can  descry, 
crowd  into  her  wake,  and  even  close  under  the  stem, 
heedless,  it  would  appear,  of  the  rushing  surge,  wo  that 
they  can  keep  the  vessel  between  them  and  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  wind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  such 
cases,  that  their  low  wailing  note  of  weet^  weett  should 
add  ^mething  supernatural  to  the  roar  of  waves  and 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  infuse  an  ominous  dread  into 
minds  prone  to  supersttiion.  llie  popular  opinion 
among  sailors*  that  the  petrels  carry  their  eggs  under 
their  wings  in  order  to  hatch  them,  is  no  less  unfounded 
than  the  fancy  of  their  causing  storms:  it  is,  indeed, 
physically  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the  petrels  have 
l)een  ascertained  to  breed  on  rocky  shores.  In  numerous 
communities,  like  the  bank-swallow,  making  their  nests 
in  the  holes  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  above  the  sea,  re- 
turning to  feed  their  young  only  during  the  night,  with 
the  superabundant  oily  food  from  their  stomachs.     The 
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the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  every  place  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
round  our  boldest  rockiest  shores  that  they  are 
seen  in  the  greatest  abundance;  it  is  there 
that  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young ; 
it  is  there  that  millions  of  them  are  heard 
screaming  with  discordant  notes  for  months 
together. 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our 
coasts  know  that  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  shores ;  that  which  slants  down  to  the 
water  with  a  gentle  declivity,  and  that  which 
rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and  seems 
set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the 
invading  deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull  kind  resort,  as 
the  rocks  offer  them  a  retreat  for  their  young, 
and  the  sea  a  sufficient  supply.  It  is  in  the  ca- 
vities of  these  rocks,  of  which  the  shore  is  com- 
posed, that  the  vast  variety  of  sea-fowls  retire 
to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath,  that 
continually  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the 

quantity  of  this  oily  matter  is  so  considerable,  that,  in 
the  Faro  Isles,  they  use  petrels  for  candles,  with  no  other 
preparation  than  drawing  a  wick  through  the  body  of  the 
birds  from  the  moutii  to  the  rump. 

The  GuUty  Buflbu  terms  the  vultures  of  the  sea,  for 
they  feed  upon  carcasses  of  eveiy  description,  which  are 
either  floating  on  its  surface,  or  cast  upon  its  shores. 
They  swarm  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where  they 
seelc  fish,  either  fresh  or  corrupted,  flesh  in  the  same 
states,  worms,  or  moUusca,  all  of  which  their  stonutch  Is 
capable  of  digesting.  Spread  throughout  the  entire 
globe,  they  cover  with  their  multitudes  the  shores,  rocks, 
and  cl ill's,  causing  them  to  re-echo  with  their  clamours. 
There  are  even  some  species  which  frequent  the  fresh 
waters,  and  some  are  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  D'Azara, 
who  has  seen  them,  in  innumerable  quantities,  near  the 
slaughter  houses  of  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
even  in  the  squares,  where  they  pick  up  the  oflal  of  the 
shambles,  &c.,  and  sometimes  perch  on  the  roofs,  tells 
us  that  they  proceed  considerably  to  inland,  whither 
they  are  attracted  by  dead  animals.  They  dart  with 
such  violence  on  their  prey,  that  they  will  swallow  both 
bait  and  hook,  and  spit  themselves  on  the  point  placed 
by  the  fisher  under  the  fish  which  he  presents  to  them. 
In  the  coloured  Plate  LKUI.  fig.  8.  is  given  the  Glaucous 
Gull  {Lanu  Ohmau).  This  bird  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  Shetlands,  but  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
In  Shetland,  when  allured  by  carrion,  it  eaters  the  bays;, 
and  boldly  ventures  inland.  Tlie  following  cut  represents 
a  Common  OuU.    Navigators  have  found  Gulls  m  all  lati- 


shore  into  an  impending  boldness;  so  that  it 
seems  to  jut  out  over  the  water,  while  the 
raging  of  the  sea  makes  the  place  inaccessible 
from  below.  These  are  the  situations  to 
which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring  up 
their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest 
coasts,  have  ho  idea  of  their  tremendous  sub- 
limity. The  boasted  works  of  art,  the  high, 
est  towers,  and  the  noblest  domes,  are  but 
ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison  :  the  single 
cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping  higher 
than  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
face  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of 
massive  stone,  ten  times  higher  than  our 
tallest  steeples.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
precipice  tihree  quarters  of  a  mile  in  height  ? 
and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  are  still  higher  ! 
What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach  the  edge 
of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below;  to  ponder 
on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  where 


dant  food,  and  it  is  on  the  desert  islands  of  the  two 
polar  zones,  where  they  are  undisturbed,  that  they  prefer 
to  nestle.  They  deposit  their  eggs  either  in  a  bole  upon 
the  sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks ;  but  in  less  deserted 
countries  the  smaller  species  seek  the  borders  of  waters, 
or  of  the  sea,  whfch  are  covered  with  plants.  The  Sea- 
mew  is  a  species  of  gull,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
its  black  and  white  pie.bald  appearance,  although  the 
individuals  vary  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their 
plumage. 

The  Tenu  have  been  also  called  Sea  Swaliowe,  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  forked  tai(,  long  wings,  and 
their  constant  habit  of  shaving  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  all  directions,  !n  pursuit  of  small  fish.  But  the  term 
is  objectionable,  as  tending  to  confusion.  (Lbssbr 
Tbrn,  Sterna  minuta,  Plate  LXIIL  fig.  4;  Black  Tben, 
Sterna  nigra.  Hate  LXIIL  fig.  5).  l*he  terns  are  con- 
tiuually  OQ  the  wing,  and,  though  webfooted,  are  not 
seen  to  swim;  they  rest  but  seldom,  and  only  on  tlie 
land ;  their  food  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  fi^ 
and  molluscs,  which  they  seize  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water;  but  they  also  catch  aerial  insects.  Jn  flying 
they  send  forth  sharp  and  piercing  cries,  especially  dur. 
ing  nestling  time.  In  calm  weather  they  sometime  rise 
Very  high,  and  are  often  seen  to  come  plump  down. 
The  young  difler  from  the  adult  and  aged,  only  before 
the  moulting,  which  is  double  in  the  known  species,  and 
there  is  no  external  difference  between  the  two  sexes. 
The  females  deposit  their  eggs,  usually  two  or  three  in 
number,  in  a  cavity,  and  these  nests  are  sometimes  so 
dose,  that  the  sitting  birds  touch  each  other.  Terns 
are  found  in  both  continents,  from  the  seas,  lakes,  aiid 
rivers  of  the  north,  as  far  as  the  vast  coasts  of  the 


tudes ;  ^  they  are,  however,  both  more  numerous  and 
larger  in  the  northern  regions,  where  the  carcasses  of 
largo  fishes  and  cetacea  present  them  with  more  abuo- 


Austral  ocean,  and  in  almost  all  the  intermediate  clim- 
I  ates.     The  above  cut  represenU  a  Common  Tern, 
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the  waves  that  swell  like  mountains  are 
scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the  surface,  and  the 
roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues  broad 
appears  softer  than  the  rourmur  of  a  brook  ! 
it  is  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  myriads 
of  sea*fowls  are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying 
in  security  down  the  depth,  half  a  mile  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  spectator.  The  crow 
and  the  chough  avoid  those  frightful  preci- 
pices ;  they  choose  smaller  heights,  where 
they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the 
tern,  that  venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats, 
and  claim  an  undisturbed  possession.  To  the 
spectator  from  above,  those  birds,  thou&;b 
some  of  them  are  above  the  size  of  an  eagle, 
seem  scarcely  as  large  as  a  swallow;  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so 
formidable.  Though  they  may  rise  two 
hundred  fathoms  above  the  surface,  yet  it 
often  happens  that  the  water  forsakes  the 
shores  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  leaves 
a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of 
shells  with  which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the 
lofty  rocks  that  hang  over  the  spectator's  head, 
and  that  seem  but  just  kept  from  falling,  pro- 
duce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all 
either  intent  on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or 
roused  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing 
can  compose  a  scene  of  more  peculiar  solem. 
nity.  lo  walk  along  the  shore  when  the  tide 
is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock 
when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and 
below,  may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and 
noblest  exertions.  The  solemn  roar  of  the 
waves  swelling  into  and  subsiding  from  the 
vast  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note  of  the 
gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemot,  the 
loud  note  of  the  hawk,  the  scream  of  the  he* 
ron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking 
of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to 
HIM  who  is  the  essence  of  all  sublimity. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation 
of  a  seashore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler 
kind,  yet  still  not  unpleasing.  The  various 
arts  of  these  birds  -to  seize  their  prey,  and 
sometimes  to  elude  their  pursuers,  their  so- 
ciety among  each  other,  and  their  tenderness 
and  care  of  their  young,  produce  gentler  sen- 
sations. It  is  ridiculous  also  now  and  then  to 
see  their  various  ways  of  imposing  upon  each 
other.  It  is  common  enough,  for  instance, 
with  the  arctic  gull,  to  pursue  the  lesser  gulls 
so  long,  that  they  drop  their  excrements 
through  fear,  which  the  hungry  hunter  quick- 


ly gobbles  up  before  it  ever  reaches  the  water. 
In  breeding  too  they  have  frequent  contests  ; 
one  bird  who  has  no  nest  of  her  own,  attempts 
to  dispossess  another,  and  puts  herself  in  the 
place.  This  often  happens  among  all  the 
gull-kind:  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  bird, 
thus  displaced  by  her  more  powerful  invader, 
sit  near  the  nest  in  pensive  discontent,  while 
the  other  seemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new 
habitation.  Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence  is 
not  easily  obtained  ;  for  the  instant  the  inva- 
der goes  to  snatch  a  momentary  sustenance, 
the  other  enters  upon  her  own,  and  always 
ventures  another  battle  before  she  ^linquishes 
the  justness  of  her  claim.  The  contemplatioii 
of  a  clifi'  thus  covered  with  hatching  birds,  af- 
fords  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  and  as 
they  sit  upon  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  one 
above  another,  with  their  white  breasts  for- 
ward, the  whole  group  has  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  an  apothecary's  shop. 

These  birds,  Uke  all  others  of  the  rapa- 
cious kind,  lay  but  few  eggs  ;  and  hence,  in 
many  places,  their  number  is  daily  seen  to  di- 
minish. The  lessening  of  so  many  rapacious 
birds  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  benefit  to 
mankind  ;  but  when  we  consider  how  many 
of  the  natives  of  our  islands  are  sustained  by 
their  flesh,  either  fresh  or  salted,  we  shall  find 
no  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple may  in  time  lose  their  chief  support.  The 
gull,  in  general,  as  was  said,  builds  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from  one  egg  to 
three,  in  a  nest  formed  of  long  grass  and  sea- 
weed.  Most  of  the  kind  are  fishy  tasted,  with 
black  stringy  flesh ;  yet  the  young  ones  are 
better  foo3  :  and  of  these,  with  several  other 
birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  our  northern  islands  make  their 
wretched  banquets.  They  have  been  long 
used  to  no  other  food ;  and  even  salted  gull 
can  be  relished  by  those  who  know  no  better. 
Almost  all  delicacy  is  a  relative  thing ;  and 
the  man  who  repines  at  the  luxuries  of  a  well- 
served  table,  starves  not  for  want,  but  from 
comparison.  The  luxuries  of  the  poor  are  in. 
deed  coarse  to  us,  yet  still  they  are  luxuries 
to  those  ignorant  of  better ;  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  a  Kilda  or  a  Feroe  man  may  be 
found  to  exist,  outdoing  Apicius  himself  in 
consulting  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In- 
deed, if  it  be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the 
most  dangerously  earned  is  the  sweetest,  no 
men  can  dine  so  luxuriously  as  these,  as  none 
venture  so  hardily  in  the  pursuit  of  a  dinner. 
In  Jacobson's  History  of  the  Feroe  islands, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  method  in  which 
those  birds  are  taken ;  and  I  will  deliver  it  in 
his  own  simple  manner. 

'^  It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  pains 
and  danger  they  take  these  birds  in  those  higli 
steep  cliffs,  whereof  many  are  two  hundred 
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fathoms  high.  But  there  are  men  apt  by  na- 
ture, and  fit  for  the  work,  who  take  them  usu- 
ally  in  two  manners  ;  they  either  climb  from 
below  into  these  high  promontories,  that  are 
as  steep  as  a  wall ;  or  they  let  themselves 
down  with  a  rope  from  above.  When  they 
climb  from  below,  they  have  a  pole  6ve  or  six 
ells  long  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  which 
they  that  are  below  in  the  boat,  or  on  the 
cliff,  fasten  unto  the  mans  girdle,  helping 
him  up  thus  to  the  highest  place  where  he 
can  get  footing ;  afterwards  they  also  help  up 
another  roan  ;  and  thus  several  climb  up  as 
high  as  they  possibly  can ;  and,  where  they 
iind  difficulty,  they  help  each  other  up,  by 
thrusting  one  another  up  with  their  poles. 
When  the  first  hath  taken  footing,  he  draws 
the  other  up  to  him,  by  the  rope  fastened  to 
his  waist ;  and  so  they  proceed,  till  they  come 
to  the  place  where  the  birds  build.  They 
there  go  about  as  well  as  they  can  in  those 
dangerous  places ;  the  one  holding  the  rope 
at  one  end,  and  fixing  himself  to  the  rock ; 
the  other  going  at  the  other  end  from  place  to 
place.  If  it  should  happen  that  he  chanceth 
to  fall,  the  other  that  stands  firm  keeps  1dm 
up,  and  helps  him  up  again.  But  if  he  pass- 
eth  safe,  he  likewise  fastens  himself  till  the 
other  has  passed  the  same  dangerous  place 
also.  Thus  they  go  about  the  cliSs  after  birds 
as  they  please.  It  often  happeneth,  however, 
(the  more  is  the  pity)  that  when  one  doth  not 
stand  fast  enough,  or  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  up  the  other  in  his  fall,  that  they  both 
fall  down,  and  are  killed.  In  thb  manner 
some  do  perish  every  year." 

Mr  Peter  Clanson,  in  bis  desdtiption  of 
Norway,  writes,  that  there  was  anciently  a 
law  in  that  country,  that  whosoever  climbed 
so  on  the  cliffs  that  he  fell  down  and  died,  if 
the  body  was  found  before  burial,  his  next 
kinsman  should  go  the  same  way  ;  but  if  he 
durst  not,  or  could  not  do  it,  the  dead  body 
was  not  then  to  be  buried  in  sanctified  earth, 
as  the  person  was  too  full  of  temerity,  and 
his  own  destroyer. 

**  When  the  fowlers  are  come,  in  the  man- 
ner  aforesaid,  to  the  birds  withip  the  cliffs, 
where  people  seldom  come,  the  birds  are  so 
tame,  that  they  take  them  with  their  hands  ; 
for  they  will  not  readily  leave  their  young. 
But  when  they  are  wild,  they  cast  a  net,  with 
which  they  are  provided,  over  them,  and  en- 
tangle them  therein.  In  the  meantime,  there 
lieth  a  boat  beneath  in  the  sea,  wherein  they 
cast  the  birds  killed;  and,  in  this  manner, 
they  can  in  a  short  time  fill  a  boat  with  fowl. 
When  it  is  pretty  fair  weather,  and  there  is 
good  fowling,  the  fowlers  stay  in  the  cliff  se- 
ven or  eight  days  together  ;  for  there  are  here 
and  there  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  they  can 
safely  rest ;  and  they  have  meat  let  down  to 


them  with  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  the  meantime  some  go  every  day  to 
them,  to  fetch  home  what  they  have  taken. 

'*  Some  rocks  are  so  difficult,  that  they  can 
in  no  manner  get  unto  them  from  below; 
wherefore  they  seek  to  come  down  thereunto 
from  above.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a 
rope  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  made 
of  hemp,  and  three  fingers  thick.  The  fowler 
maketh  the  end  of  this  fast  about  his  waist, 
and  between  his  legs,  so  that  he  can  sit  there- 
on ;  and  is  thus  let  down,  with  the  fowling- 
staff  in  his  hand.  Six  men  hold  by  the  rope, 
and  let  him  easily  down,  laying  a  large  piece 
of  wood  on  the  brink  of  the  rock,  upon  which 
the  rope  glideth,  that  it  may  not  be  worn  to 
pieces  by  the  hard  and  rough  edge  of  the 
stone.  They  have,  besides,  another  small 
line,  that  is  fastened  to  the  fowler's  body  ;  on 
which  he  puUeth,  to  give  them  notice  how 
they  should  let  down  the  great  rope,  either 
lower  or  higher  ;  or  to  hold  still,  that  he  may 
stay  in  the  place  whereunto  he  is  come.  Here 
the  man  is  in  great  danger,  because  of  the 
stones  that  are  loosened  from  the  cliff,  by  the 
swinging  of  the  rope,  and  he  cannot  avoid 
them.  To  remedy  this,  in  some  measure,  he 
hath  usually  on  his  head  a  seaman's  thick  and 
shaggy  cap,  which  defends  him  from  the 
blows  of  the  stones,  if  they  be  not  too  big ;  and 
then  it  costeth  him  his  life ;  nevertheless,  the; 
continually  put  themselves  in  that  danger,  for 
the  wretched  body's  food  sake,  hoping  in 
God's  mercy  and  protection,  unto  which  tlie 
greatest  part  of  them  do  devoutly  recommend 
themselves  when  they  go  to  work  :  otherwise, 
they  say,  there  is  no  other  great  danger  in  it, 
except  that  it  is  a  toilsome  and  artificial  la- 
bour ;  for  he  that  hath  not  learned  to  be  so  let 
down,  and  is  not  used  thereto,  is  turned  about 
with  the  rope,  so  that  he  soon  groweth  giddy, 
and  can  do  nothing  ;  but  he  that  hath  learned 
the  art,  considers  it  as  a  sport,  swings  himself 
on  the  rope,  sets  his  feet  against  the  rock, 
casts  himselJf  some  fatlioms  from  thence,  and 
shoots  himself  to  what  place  he  will :  he 
knows  where  the  birds  are,  he  understands 
how  to  sit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  how  to 
hold  the  fow ling-staff  in  his  hand;  striking 
therewith  the  birds  that  come  or  fly  away : 
and  when  there  are  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
stretches  itself  out,  making  underneath  as  a 
ceiling  imder  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth 
how  to  shoot  himself  in  among  them,  and 
there  take  firm  footing.  There,  when  he  is 
in  these  holes,  he  maketh  himself  loose  of 
the  rope,  which  he  fastens  to  a  crag  of  tlie 
rock,  that  it  may  not  slip  from  him  to  the 
outside  of  the  cliff.  He  then  goes  about  in 
the  rock,  taking  the  fowl  either  with  his 
hands  or  the  fowling-staff.  Thus,  when  he 
hath  killed  as  many  birds  as  he  thinks  fit,  he 
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lies  Ibem  in  a  bundle,  and  fastens  them  to  a 
little  rope,  giving  a  sign,  by  pulling,  that 
they  should  draw  them  up.  When  he  has 
wrought  thus  the  whole  day,  and  desires  to 
get  up  again,  he  sitteth  once  more  upon  the 
great  rope,  giving  a  new  sign  that  they  should 
pull  him  up;  or  else  he  worketh  himself  up, 
climbing  along  the  rope,  with  his  girdle  full 
of  birds.  It  is  also  usual,  where  there  are 
not  folks  enough  to  hold  the  great  rope,  for 
the  fowler  to  drive  a  post  sloping  into  the 
earth,  and  to  make  a  rope  fast  therefrom,  by 
which  he  lets  himself  down  without  any 
hody's  help,  to  work  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 
Some  rocks  are  so  formed  that  the  person  can 
go  into  their  cavities  by  land. 

"  These  manners  are  more  terrible  and 
dangerous  to  see  than  to  describe  ;  especially 
if  one  considers  the  steepness  and  height  of 
the  rocks,  it  seeming  impossible  for  a  man  to 
approach  them,  much  less  to  climb  or  descend. 
In  some  places,  the  fowlers  are  seen  climbing 
where  they  can  only  fasten  the  ends  of  their 
toes  and  fingers;  not  shunning  such  places, 
though  there  be  a  hundred  fathom  between 
them  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  dear  meat  for  these 
poor  people,  for  which  they  must  venture 
their  lives ;  and  many,  after  long  venturing, 
do  at  last  perish  therein. 

"  When  the  fowl  is  brought  home,  a  part 
thereof  is  eaten  fresh;  another  part,  when 
there  is  much  taken,  being  hung  up  for 
winter  provision.  The  feathers  are  gathered 
to  make  merchandise  of,  for  other  expenses. 
The  inhabitants  get  a  great  many  of  these 
fowls,  as  God  giveth  his  blessing  and  fit 
weather.  When  it  is  dark  and  hazy,  they 
take  most;  for  then  the  birds  stay  in  the 
rocks:  but  in  clear  weather,  and  hot  sun- 
shine, they  seek  the  sea.  When  they  pre- 
pare to  depart  for  the  season,  they  keep  them- 
selves most  there,  sitting  on  the  cliffs  towards 
the  sea-side,  where  people  get  at  them  some- 
times  with  boats,  and  take  them  with  fowline- 
staves."  ^ 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  historian ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  birds  caught 
in  this  manner  are  of  the  gull  kind :  on  the 
contrary,  numbers  of  them  are  of  the  penguin 
kind  ;  auks,  puflSns,  and  guillemots.  These 
all  come,  once  a  seasbn,  to  breed  in  these 
recesses:  and  retire  in  winter  to  fish  in  more 
southern  climates. * 


By  many  of  the  earlier  systematists,  the  skuas  were 
Included  in  the  gulls,  hut  as  essential  cliaracteristics 
(not  possessed  by  the  former),  are  dereloped  in  their 
structure,  particiUarly  in  the  bill,  feet,  and  tail,  and  as 
a  marked  difference  alw  exists  in  their  habits,  it  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  establish  a  distinct  genua 
^r  their  reception.  They  are  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  gulls,  whom  they  unceasingly  persecute  on  the 
wu«,  in  order  to  make  them  disgorge  their  half  digested 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  FENGUIN  KIND  :   AND  FIRST,  OF  THE 
GREAT  MAGELLANIC  FENGUIN. 

Thk  gulls   are  long-winged,  swift  flyers, 
that  hover  over  the  most  extensive  seas,  and 


or  recently  swallowed  food,  and  which  is  then  adroitly 
caught  by  the  former  before  it  can  reach  the  water. 
They  also  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  whale  and  other 
marine  animal  substances.  An  approach  to  the  petrels 
is  seen  in  their  general  contour,  and  in  the  structure  of 
their  feet,  the  hind  toe  in  some  species  consisting  of 
little  more  thsn  a  nail.  Their  wings  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  their  flight,  which  is  strong,  and  at  times 
astonishingly  rapid,  is  performed  by  successiye  jerks 
(in  each  of  which  a  considerable  curve  is  described), 
bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  true  gulls. 
They  are  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  are  found, 
particularly  during  the  season  of  reproduction,  in  very 
high  latitudes.  The  plumage  of  both  sexes  ii  alike, 
but  some  species  undergo  great  changes  in  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity. 

Common  Skua.^Proy'inchl. — Sea-eagle^  Boruricy  or 
Skui,  This  bird,  which  appears  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
genus,  is  of  compact  form,  and  bold  disposition  ;  which 
latter  quality  is  more  especially  seen  during  the  season 
of  reproduction,  a  period  when  the  instinctive  passions 
of  the  feathered  race  are  called  into  unwonted  activity. 
It  will  at  that  time  attack  even  man  without  hesitation, 
should  he  happen  to  approach  the  site  of  its  nest;  and 
so  impetuous  is  its  atUck,  that  the  natives  of  the  Shet. 
land  isles  (its  peculiar  habitat  in  this  kingdom)  are 
compelled  on  such  occasions  to  defend  themselves  by 
holding  up  a  knife,  or  sharp  stick;  upon  which  the 
assailant  has  frequently  been  known  to  transfix  and  kill 
itself,  whilst  making  its  pounces  upon  the  head  of  the 
intruder.  Dogs,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  are  instantly 
attacked,  and  so  severely  dealt  with  by  the  wings  and 
beak  of  the  strong  and  pugnacious  skua,  as  to  be  soon 
driven  to  a  h'asly  retreat,  and  no  bird  is  permitted  to 
approach  with  impunity;  the  eagle  itself  being  beaten 
ofi*  with  the  utmost  fury,  should  it  happen  to  venture 
within  the  limits  of  the  breeding  territory.  As  above  ob- 
served, it  inliabits  the  Shetland  isleji,  breeding  in  com- 
munities upon  Foulah,  Unst,  and  Rona's  hill  in  Mainland. 
It  selects  the  wild  and  unfrequented  heaths  for  the  site  of 
its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  a  few  dried  weeds  and  grasses; 
and  its  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  of  a  dark  oil-green 
colour,  blotched  with  irregular  brown  spots,  with  smaller 
whitish  ones  intermixed.  After  performing  the  duties 
of  incubation,  it  retires  to  the  adjacent  seas,  where  it 
leads  a  solitary  life,  rarely  approaching  the  land  till  the 
advance  of  spring  again  urges  it  to  seek  its  summer 
retreat.  It  is  but  seldom  found  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  the  instances  of  its  capture  upon  the 
English  coast  are  of  still  rarer  occurrence,  Montagu 
only  mentioning  one,  of  a  bird  that  was  shot  at  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent.  The  food  of  the  skua  consists  of  fish, 
the  carcasses  of  cetacea,  and  other  marine  animal 
matter;  a  great  part  of  which  is  obtained  from  the 
krger  gulls,  whom  it  attentively  watches,  and  pursues 
with  unceasing  hostility,  till  they  are  compelled  to  dis- 
gorge  the  fish  or  other  substance  that  they  had  previously 
swallowed,  and  which,  from  its  rapid  evolutions  on  the 
wing,  it  generally  catches  before  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  species, 
the  claws  are  strong  and  much  hooked,  particularly  that 
of  the  inner  toe ;  and  it  is  said  to  make  use  of  them  in 
holding  fast  its  prey,  which  is  torn  in  pieces  after  the 
manner  of  raptorial   birds.      The  skua  inhabits  also 
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dart  down  upon  such  finh  as  approach  too  near 
the  surface.  The  penguin*  kind  are  but  ill 
fitted  for  flight,  and  still  less  for  walking. 
Every  body  must  have  seen  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  a  duck,  either  wild  or  tame, 
attempts  to  change  place  :  they  must  recollect 
with  what  softness  and  ease  a  gull  or  a  kite 
waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what  a  coil  and 
flutter  the  duck  attempts  to  move  them ;  how 
many  strokes  it  is  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to 
gather  a  little  air ;  and  even  when  it  is  thus 
raised,  how  soon  it  is  fatigued  with  the  force 
of  its  exertions,  and  obliged  to  take  rest  again. 
But  the  duck  is  not,  in  its  natural  state,  half 
so  unwieldly  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  penguin  kind.  Their  wings  are  much 
shorter,  more  scantily  furnished  with  quills, 
and  the  whole  pinion  placed  too  forward  to 
be  usefully  employed.  For  this  reason,  the 
largest  of  the  penguin  kind,  that  have  a  thick 
heavy  body  to  raise,  cannot  fly  at  all.     Their 

various  parts  of  the  arctic  region^  uid  is  vrell  known  in 
the  Feroe  islands,  in  Norway,  and  Iceland.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  native  of  the  high  latitudes  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cook,  and  other  cir- 
cumnavigators, under  the  name  of  the  Port  Egmont 
hen.  For  a  representation  of  BiehardmnCt  Shut,  see  Plate 
XIX.  fig.  48,  and  coloaied  Plate  LXIIL  fig.  1;  and  for  the 
Blaeh-toed  Gull,  which  is  the  bird  in  its  young  states  see 
the  colouxed  PUte  IXm.  fig.  2. 

1  In  the  "  Zodogic&l  Proceedings  for  1835"  ts  an 
account  of  the  penguin,  by  the  late  Mr  6.  Bennett 
That  able  naturalist,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for 
many  original  observations,  and  whose  work,  entitled 
**  Wanderings,"  &c.,  is  well  known,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Patagonian^  or  JTiJiy  Penguin  (see  Plate  XX. 
fig.  34.)  which  he  met  with  in  various  islands  in  the 
high  southern  latitudes;  and  he  describes  particularljr 
a  colony  of  these  birds,  which  covers  an.  extent  of  tliirty 
or  forty  acres  at  the  north  end  of  Macqiiarrie  island,  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean. 

^  The  number  of  penguins  collected  together  in  this 
spot  is  immense,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night,  80,000  or  40,000  oi 
them  are  continually  landing,  and  an  equal  number 
going  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when  on  shore.  In 
as  compact  a  manner  and  in  as  regular  ranks  as  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers;  and  are  classed  with  the  greatest 
order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the 
moulting  birds  In  anotlier,  the  sitting  hens  in  a  third, 
the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c. ;  and  so  strictly  do  birds 
in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird  that 
is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  dean, 
it  is  immediately  ejected  from  among  them. 

**  The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keepiog  them  close 
between  their  thighs;  and,  if  approached  during  the 
time  of  incubation,  move  away,  carrying  the  eggs  with 
them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and 
collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat. 
After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea, 
and  bring  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  very 
thin.  They  sit  quite  upright  In  their  roosting  places, 
and  walk  in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the 
beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts  in  | 
order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their 
landing-place. 

Although  the  appearance  of  penguins  generally  Indi- 


wings  serve  them  rather  as  paddles  to  help  them 
forward,  when  they  attempt  to  move  swiftly, 
and  in  a  manner  walk  along  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Even  the  smallest  kinds  seldom 
fly  by  choice ;  they  flutter  tiieir  wings  with  the 
swiftest  eflbrts  without  making  way ;  and 
though  they  have  but  a  small  weight  of  body 
to  sustain,  yet  they  seldom  venture  to  quit  the 
water,  where  tliey  are  provided  with  food  and 
protection. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  un- 
fltted  for  flight,  their  legs  are  still  more  awk- 
wardly adapted  for  walking.  This  whole 
tribe  have  all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the 
belly :  and  nothing  appears'but  two  short  legs, 
or  feet,  as  some  would  call  them,  that  seem 
stuck  under  the  rump,  and  upon  which  the 
animal  is  very  awkwardly  supported.  They 
seem,  when  sitting,  or.  attempting  to  walk, 
like  ti  dog,  that  has  been  taught  to  sit  up,  or 
to  move  a  minuet     Their  short   legs  drive 

cates  the  neighbourhood  fiS  land,  Mr  G.  Bennet  cited 
several  instances  of  their  occurrence  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  known  land. 

The  observations  of  Mr  Bennet  are  confirmed  by 
Lieut.  Liardet.  They  aswmble  on  the  shore,  herd 
together  in  vast  bodies,  forming  a  dense  phaUnx,  all 
moving  and  acting  in  concert  together  ;•— one  party 
going  off  to  sea, — another  party  returning, — another 
remaining  In  array  on  the  b^h.  They  appear  to  be 
very  peaceable  among  each  other,  but  are  sometimes 
observed  to  fight,  striking  with  the  posterior  edg«  of 
the  wing.  Should  a  person  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
them,  they  not  only  use  their  wings,  but  their  beak, 
which  is  a  far  more  formidable  weapon,  and  capable  of 
inflicting  a  severe  wound.  Cuttle-fishes  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  their  food  ;  in  the  stomach  of 
the  specimen  dissected  was  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  homey  parrot-like  beaks  of  these  molluscous 
animals.  Their  mode  of  walking  is  y^ry  singular  ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  awkward  waddle,  the  body  turning-  with  the 
action  of  the  limbs  in  motion,  whidi  cross  each  other 
alternately; — it  Is,  in  fact,  an  "  over-handed,"  mode  of 
progression,  if  the  word  be  allowed,  producing  a  strange 
and  ludicrous  elTect.  We  see  a  tendency  to  it  In  the 
waddle  of  the  duck  and  ot^er  swimming-birds.  During 
the  period  of  incubation  the  females  all  assemble  to- 
gether, sitting  upright  on  a  kind  of  general  nest,  of 
loosely-arranged  sticks,  which  they  rariy  to  the  selected 
spot  in  their  bills,  and  flourish  If  then  approached,  as 
if  in  defiance  of  the  Intruder  on  tneir  secluded  haunL 
They  lay  but  one  egg,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  twice 
the  else  of  that  of  the  goose  :  this  they  carry  between 
their  thighs,  supporting  it  beneath  by  the  abort  stifi'tall, 
which  is  bent  underneath  It.  The  young  are  covered 
with  thick  soft  down,  of  a  brownish  gray ;  In  tills  state 
the  bird  is  the  Woolly  penguin  of  Latham,  which  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  the  King 
Penguin  in  nestling  plumage.  At  night  they  utter 
loud  moaning  noises  In  concert,  the  general  chonis  of 
voices  resounding  to  a  great  distance,  and  clearly  dis. 
tinguishable  from  the  roar  of  the  surf  or  lashing  of  the 
waves.  The  flesh  of  the  penguin  is  rank,  and  unfit 
for  food  ;  both  the  muscles  and  bones  are  oily,  and  tlie 
skin  Is  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  oleaginous  fat  ;  yet 
more  than  500  were  taken  in  New  Year's  island  (near 
Staten  island),  as  food  for  the  crew,  by  the  sailora  in 
Captain  Cook's  ship  iriio  found  them  occupying  that 
spot  In  thousands. 
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the  bq^y  in  progression  fi;pm  side  to  side ;  and 
were  they  not  assisted  by  their  wings,  they 
could  scarcely  move  faster  than  a  tortoise. 

This  awkward  position  of  the  legs,  which 
so  unqualifies  them  for  living  upon  land, 
adapts  them  admirably  for  a  residence  in 
water.  In  that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the 
moving  body,  pushes  it  forward  with  the 
greater  velocity;  and  these  birds, like  Indian 
canoes,  are  the  swiftest  in  the  water,  by  hav- 
ing  their  paddles  in  the  rear.  Our  sailors, 
for  this  reason,  give  these  birds  the  very 
homely,  but  expressive,  name  of  arse-fui. 

Nor  are  they  less  qualified  for  diving  than 
swimming.  By  ever  so  little  inclining  their 
bodies  forward,  they  lose  their  centre  of 
gravity ;  and  every  stroke  from  their  feet  only 
tends  to  sink  them  the  faster.  In  this  manner 
they  can  either  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom,  or 
swim  between  two  waters ;  where  they  con- 
tinue fishing  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
ascending,  catch  an  instantaneous  breath,  to 
descend  once  more  to  renew  their  operations. 
Hence  it  is^  that  these  birds,  which  are  so 
defenceless,  and  so  easily  taken  by  land,  aie 
impregnable  by  water.  If  they  perceive 
themselves  pursued  in  the  least,  they  instantly 
sink,  and  show  nothing  more  than  their  bills, 
till  the  enemy  is  wiUidrawn.  Their  very 
internal  conformation  assists  their  power  of 
keeping  long  under  water.  Their  lungs  are 
fitted  with  numerous  vacuities,  by  which 
ihey  can  take  in  a  very  large  inspiration ; 
and  this  probably  serves  them  for  a  length  of 
time. 

As  they  never  visit  land,  except  when  they 
come  to  breed,  their  feathers  take  a  colour 
from  their  situation.  That  part  of  them  which 
has  been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is 
white;  while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different 
species.  They  are  also  covered  more  warmly 
all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any 
other  birds  whatever ;  so  that  the  sea  seems 
entirely  their  element :  and  but  for  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  propagating  their  species,  we 
should  scarcely  have  the  smallest  opportunity 
of  seeine  them,  and  should  be  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  their  history  .> 


1  The  Created  Penguin,  (see  Phte  XX.  fig.  3S.)  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  penguin  tribe.  It  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length.  Tlie  female  is  destitute  of  the 
crest  These  birds  have  also  the  names  of  hopping 
peuguios,  and  jumping  jack,  from  their  action  of  leaping 
quite  out  of  the  water,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet,  on 
meeting  with  any  obstacle  in  their  course ;  and,  indeed, 
they  frequently  do  this  without  any  other  apparent 
cause  than  the  desire  of  advancing  by  that  means. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

The  Manchott  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  penguins, 
but  are  found  only  in  the  antarctic  sota  and  islands, 
while  the  penguins  mhabit  the  northern  seas.  Instead 
of  wings,  they  have  simple  winglets.  which  perform  the 
uffice  of  oars  or  fins. 

VOL.  ii« 


'  Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  Penguin 
is  the  largest,  and  the  most  remarkable.  In 
size  it  approaches  near  that  of  a  tame  goose. 
It  never  flies,  as  its  wings  are  very  shorty  and 
covered  with  stiff  hard  feathers,  and  are 
always  seen  expanded,  and  hanging  uselessly 
down  by  the  bird's  sides.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head,  back,  and  rump,  are  covered  with 
stiff  black  feathers ;  while  the  belly  and 
breast,  as  is  common  with  all  of  this  kind, 
are  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  except  a  line  of 
black  that  is  seen  to  cross  the  crop.  The 
bill ,  which  from  the  base  to  about  half  way  is 
covered  with  wrinkles,  is  black,  but  marked 
crosswise  with  a  stripe  of  yellow.  They 
walk  erect,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their 
fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like  arms  ;  so 
that  to  see  them  at  a  distance,  they  look  like 
so  many  children  with  white  aprons.  From 
hence  they  are  said  to  unite  in  themselves  the 
qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Like 
men,  they  are  upright ;  like  fowls,  they  are 
feathered ;  and  like  fishes,  they  have  fin-like 
instruments,  that  beat  the  water  before,  and 
serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  swimming,  rather 
than  flying.* 


*  "  This  day  we  visited  what  they  call  a  '  penguin 
rookery.*  The  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  our  settlers 
is  bounded  on  each  end  by  high  iiuffef  which  extend  far 
into  the  sea,  leaving  a  space  in  front,  where  all  their 
hogs  run  nearly  wild,  as  they  are  prevented  going  be- 
yond  those  limits  by  those  natural  barriers;  and  the 
creatures  who,  at  stated  periods,  come  up  from  the  sea, 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  beaches  beyond 
our  immediate  vicinity.  The  weather  being  favour- 
able, we  launched  our  boat  early  in  the  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  eggs  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  family.  We  heard  the  chattering  of  the 
penguins  from  the  rookery  long  before  we  landed,  which 
was  noisy  in  the  extreme,  and  groups  of  them  were 
scattered  all  over  the  beach ;  but  the  high  thick  grass  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  seemed  their  grand  establish- 
ment, and  they  were  hidden  by  it  from  our  view.  As 
we  could  not  And  any  place  where  we  could  possibly 
land  our  boat  in  safety,  I  and  two  more  swam  on  shore 
with  bags  tied  round  our  necks  to  hold  the  eggs  in,  and 
the  boat  with  one  of  the  men  lay  ofT,  out  of  the  surf.  I 
should  think  the  ground  occupied  by  these  bird*  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  call  them)  was  at  least  a  mile  in 
circumference,  covered  in  every  part  with  grasses  and 
reieds,  which  grew  considerably  higher  than  my  head ; 
and  on  every  gentle  ascent,  beginning  from  the  beach, 
on  all  the  large  gray  rocks,  which  occasioiwlly  appeared 
above  this  grass,  sat  perched  groups  of  these  strange  and 
uncouth-looking  creatures ;  but  the  noise  which  rose  up 
from  beneath  baffles  all  description !  As  our  business 
lay  with  the  noisy  part  of  this  community,  we  quickly 
crept  under  the  grass,  and  commenced  our  plundering 
search,  though  there  needed  none,  so  profuse  was  the 
quantity.  The  scene  altogether  well  meriU  a  better 
descriptimi  than  I  can  give— thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  little  two-legged  ereci  monsters  hop^ 
ping  around  us,  with  voices  very  much  resembling  in 
tone  that  of  the  human ;  all  opening  their  throats  to. 
gether;  so  thickly  clustered  in  groups,  that  it  was 
almost  impoeiible  to  place  the  foot  without  despatching 
one  of  them.  The  shape  of  the  animal,  their  curious 
motions,  and  their  most  extraordinaiy  voices,  made  me 
Sb 
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They  feed  upon  fish ;  and  seldom  come 
ashore,  except  in  the  breeding  season.  As 
the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  abound  with 
a  variety,  they  seldom  want  food  ;  and  their 
extreme  fatness,  seems  a  proof  of  the  plenty 
in  which  they  live.  They  dive  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  voracious  to  a  great  degree. 
One  of  them,  described  by  Clusius,  though 
but  very  young,  would  swallow  an  entire 
herring  at  a  mouthful ,  and  often  three  succes- 
sively  before  it  was  appeased.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  gluttonous  appetite,  their  flesh 
is  rank  and  fishy;  though  our  sailors  say, 
that  it  is  pretty  good  eating*  In  some  the 
flesh  is  so  tough,  and  the  feathers  so  thick, 
that  they  stand  the  blow  of  a  scimitar  without 
injury. 

They  are  a  bird  of  society;  and,  especially 
when  they  come  on  shore,  they  are  seen 
drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  upon  the  ledge  of 
a  rock,  standing  together  with  the  albatross, 
as  if  in  consultation.  This  is  previous  to 
their  laying,  which  generally  begins,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  the  month  of  November. 
Their  preparations  for  laying  are  attended 
with  no  great  trouble,  as  a  small  depression  in 
the  earth,  without  any  other  nest,  serves  for 
this  purpose.  The  warmth  of  their  feathers 
and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that  the 
progress  of  incubation  is  carried  on  very 
rapidly. 

But  there  is  a  diflerence  in  the  manner  of 
this  bird's  nestling  in  other  countries,  which  I 
can  only  ascribe  to  the  frequent  disturbances 
it  has  received  from  man  or  quadrupeds  in  its 
recesses.     In  some  places,  instead  of  content- 


fancy  myself  in  a  kingdom  of  pigmies.  The  regularity 
of  their  manners,  their  all  sitting  in  exact  rows,  resem- 
bling more  the  order  of  a  camp  Uian  a  rookery  of  noisy 
birds,  delighted  me.  These  creatures  did  not  move 
away  on  our  approach,  but  only  increased  their  noise, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  displace  them  forcibly  from  their 
nests;  and  this  ejectment  was  not  produced  without  a 
considerable  struggle  on  their  parts ;  and,  being  armed 
with  a  formidable  beak,  it  soon  became  a  scene  of 
desperate  warfare.  We  had  to  take  particular  care  to 
protect  our  hands  and  legs  from  their  attacks;  and  for 
this  purpose  each  one  had  provided  himself  with  a  short 
stout  club.  The  noise  they  continued  to  make  during 
our  ramble  through  their  territories,  the  sailors  said 
was,  *  cover  'em  up,  cover  *em  up,'  And,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  I 
heard  those  words  so  distinctly  repeated,  and  by  such 
various  tones  of  voices,  that  several  times  I  started,  and 
expected  to  see  one  of  the  men  at  my  elbow.  Even 
these  little  creatures,  as  well  as  the  monstrous  sea. 
elephant,  appear  to  keep  up  a  continued  warfare  with 
each  other.  As  the  penguins  sit  in  rows,  forming 
regular  lanes  leading  down  to  the  beach,  wheuever  one 
uf  them  feels  an  inclination  to  refresh  herself  by  a  plunge 
into  the  sea,  she  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the 
whole  street,  every  one  pecking  at  her  as  she  passes 
without  mercy;  and  the  ugh  all  are  occupied  in  the 
same  employment,  not  the  smallest  degree  of  friendship 
seems  to  exist ;  and  whenever  we  turned  one  off  her 
nsst,  she  was  sure  to  be  thrown  among  foes ;  and,  be- 
sides  the  lose  of  her  e^gs,  was  invariably  doomed  to  re. 


ing  itself  with  a  superficial  depression  jn  the 
earth,  the  penguin  is  found  to  burrow  two  or 
three  yards  deep :  in  other  places  it  is  seen 
to  forsake  the  level,  and  to  clamber  up  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  where  it  lays  its  egg,  and 
hatches  it  in  that  bleak  exposed  situation. 
These  precautions  may  probably  have  been 
taken,  in  consequence  of  dear-bought  experi. 
ence.  In  those  places  where  the  bird  fears 
for  her  own  safety,  or  that  of  her  young,  she 
may  providently  provide  against  danger,  by 
digging,  or  even  by  climbing ;  for  both 
which  she  is  but  ill  adapted  by  nature.  In 
those  places,  however,  where  the  penguin  has 
had  but  few  visits  from  man,  her  nest  is  made, 
with  the  most  confident  security,  in  the  middle 
of  some  large  plain,  where  they  are  seen  by 
thousands.  In  that  unguarded  situation, 
neither  expecting  nor  fearing  a  powerful 
enemy,  they  continue  to  sit  brooding ;  and 
even  when  man  comes  among  them,  have  at 
first  no  api^rehension  of  their  danger.  Some 
of  this  tribe  have  been  called  by  our  seamen, 
the  Boofyi^  from  the  total  insensibility  which 
they  show  when  they  are  sought  to  their 
destruction.  But  it  is  not  considered  that 
these  birds  have  never  been  taught  to  know 
the  dangers  of  a  human  enemy :  it  is  against 
the  fox  or  the  vulture  that  they  have  learned 
to  defend  themselves  ;  but  they  have  no  idea 
of  injury  from  a  being  so  very  unlike  their 
natural  opposers.  The  penguins,  therefore, 
when  our  seamen  first  came  among  them, 
tamely  sufiered  themselves  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  without  even  attempting  an  escape. 
They  have  stood  to  be  shot  at  in  flocks,  with. 


ceive  a  severe  beating  aud  pecking  from  her  com- 
panions. Each  one  lays  three  eggs,  and,  after  a  time, 
when  the  young  are  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
journey,  they  go  to  sea,  and  are  not  again  seen  till  the 
ensuing  spring.  Their  city  is  deserted  of  its  numerous 
inhabitants,  and  quietness  reigns  till  nature  prompts 
their  return  the  following  year,  when  the  same  noi^y 
scene  is  repeated,  as  the  same  flocks  of  birds  return  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  hatched.  After  raising  a 
tremendous  tumult  in  this  numerous  colony,  aud  sus- 
taining continued  comliat,  we  came  off  victorious,  mak- 
ing capture  of  about  a  thousand  eggs,  resembling  in 
size,  colour,  and  transparency  of  shell,  those  of  a  duck  ; 
and  the  taking  possession  of  this  immense  quantity  did 
not  occupy  more  than  one  hour,  which  may  serve  to 
prove  the  incalculable  numbers  of  birds  collected  to- 
gether. We  did  not  allow  them  sufficient  time,  after 
landing,  to  lay  all  their  eggs;  for,  had  the  season  been 
farther  advanced,  and  we  had  found  three  eggs  in  each 
nest,  tlie  whole  of  them  might  probably  have  proved 
addled,  the  young  partly  formed,  and  the  eggs  of  no  use 
to  us ;  but  the  whole  of  those  we  took  turned  out  good, 
and  had  a  particularly  fine  and  delicate  flavour.  It 
was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  our  booty 
safe  into  the  boat — so  frail  a  cargo — with  so  tremendous 
a  surf  running  against  us.  However,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  smashing  a  considerable 
number  of  the  eggs." — Earle*t  *  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence  in  New  Zeaiand  and  Tristan  d^Acunha* 

^  The  Booby  belongs  to  the  pelican  tribe,  and  not  to 
the  penguins. 
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out  offering  to  move,  in  silent  wonder,  till 
every  one  of  their  number  has  been  destroyed. 
Their  attachment  to  their  nests  was  still  more 
powerful ;  for  -the  females  tamely  suffered  the 
men  to  approach  and  take  their  eggs  without 
any  resistance.  But  the  experience  of  a  few 
of  those  unfriendly  visits,  has  long  since 
taught  them  to  be  more  upon  their  guard  in 
choosing  their  situations ;  or  to  leave  those  re- 
treats where  they  were  so  little  able  to  oppose 
their  invaders. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg ;  and,  in  fre- 
quented shores,  is  found  to  burrow  like  a  rab- 
bit :  sometimes  three  or  four  take  possession 
of  one  hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together. 
In  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  nature  has 
made  them  a  retreat,  several  of  this  tribe,  as 
Linnaeus  assures  us,  are  seen  together.  There 
the  females  lay  their  single  egg,  in  a  common 
nest,  and  sit  upon  this,  their  general  posses- 
sion, by  turns  ;  while  one  is  placed  as  a  sen- 
tinel, to  give  waniing  of  approaching  danger. 
The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this 
tribe,  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
being  generally  found  bigger  than  that  of  a 
goose.  But  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in  size,  from  that 
cf  a  Muscovy  duck  to  a  swan,  the  eggs  differ 
in  the  satne  proportion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  AUK,  PUFFIN,  AND  OTHER  BIRDS 
OF  THE  PENGUIN  KIND. 

Op  a  size  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but 
with  nearly ^the  same  form,  and  exactly  of  the 
same  appetites  and  maimers,  there  is  a  very 
numerous  tribe.  These  frequent  our  shores, 
and,  like  the  penguin,  have  their  legs  placed 
behind.  Th^y  have  short  wings,  which  are 
not  totally  incapable  of  flight ;  with  round  bills 
for  seizing  their  prey,  which  is  fish.  They 
live  upon  the  water,  in  which  they  are  conti- 
nually seen  diving;  and  seldom  venture  upon 
land,  except  for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
their  kind. 

The  first  of  this  smaller  tribe  is  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of 
a  goose :  it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over 
with  many  strips,  and  differs  from  the  pen- 
guin, in  being  much  slenderer,  and  more  ele- 
gantly formed.  The  Gray  Speckled  Diver 
does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  Muscovy  duck ; 
and,  except  in  Mze,  greatly  resembles  the 
former.  The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the 
islands  of  St  Kilda,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
penguin  in  size  and  colour :  it  is  smaller  than 
a  duck;  and  the  whole  of  the  breast  and  belly, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white. 


The  Guillemot  is  about  the  same  size  ;  it  dit 
fers  from  the  auk,  in  having  a  longer,  a  slen 
derer,  and  a  straighter  bill.  The  Scarlet- 
Throated  Diver  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
name  ;  and  the  Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  birds  we  know.' 


>  Tke  Great  Northern  Diver,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig. 
41.)  which  is  the  principal  of  the  auk  tribe,  is  nearly 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  female  is  less 
than  the  male.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  seas, 
and  is  common  on  some  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 

Most  people,  vrho  have  exercised  any  degree  of  ob- 
servation, know  that  the  swimming  of  birds  is  nothing 
more  than  a  walking  in  the  water,  where  one  foot  suc- 
ceeds the  other,  as  on  the  land.  "  But  no  one,  as  hr 
as  I  am  aware,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  White,  "  has  re- 
marked, that  diving  fowls,  while  under  water,  impel 
and  row  themselves  forward  by  a  motion  of  their  wings, 
as  well  as  by  the  impulse  of  their  feet;  yet  such  is  really 
the  case,  as  any  one  may  easily  be  convinced  who  will 
observe  ducks  when  hunted  by  dogs  in  a  clear  pond. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  any  one  has  given  a  reason  why  the 
wings  of  diving  fowls  are  placed  so  forward ;  doubtless 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in  flying, 
since  that  poeition  certainly  impedes  it ;  but  probably  for 
the  increase  of  their  motion  under  water,  by  the  use  of 
four  oars  instead  of  two  :  and  were  the  wings  and  feet 
nearer  together,  as  in  land  birds,  they  would,  when  in 
action,  rather  hinder  than  assist  one  another." 

TTkg  Speckled  Diver  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other. 
The  Great  Auk,  (See  Phtte  XX.  fig.  Sg.)-.This 
bird  inhabits  Europe  and  America;  is  three  feet  in 
length :  is  very  timid  ;  it  has  not  the  power  of  flying  ; 
its  food  is  chiefly  fishes.  The  wings  are  so  short  as  to 
appear  as  only  nidiments ;  secondary  quiJI  feathers  tipt 
with  white ;  the  legs  are  black.  Its  egg  is  six  inches 
long,  and  white,  with  purplish  lines  and  spots.  The 
Little  jtuk  also'inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  mea- 
sures nine  inches  in  length. 

The  Guillemot  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  duck. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  a  black.  These  are  simple  birds,  and  easily 
taken.  They  generally  join  company  with  other  birds, 
and  breed  on  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  steep  clifls  in 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  likewise  in  Cornwall ;  on  Pries- 
holm  Island,  near  Beaumaris,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey; 
also  on  the  Fern  Islands,  near  Northumberland :  and  the 
cWtb  about  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  several  other 
places  in  England.  They  lay  exceeding  large  eggs, 
being  full  three  inches  long,  blunt  at  the  one  end,  sharp 
at  the  other,  of  a  sort  of  bluish  colour,  spotted  generally 
with  some  black  spots  or  strokes.  (For  little  Guillemot; 
see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  S3.) 

The  Black  Gmllemot The  length  of  the  black  GuiU 

lemot  is  about  fourteen  inches,  breadth  twenty.two,  and 
its  weight  fourteen  ounces.  These  birds  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  north  sea,  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Spitsbergen,  and  the  Feroe  isles ;  and  when  the  winter 
sets  in,  they  migrate  southward  along  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  where  some  of  them  remain  and 
breed.  The  nest  is  made. in  the  deep  crevices  of  rocks 
which  overhang  the  sea:  the  eggs  are  of  a  gray  colour. 
Some  ornithologists  assert,  that  the  female  lays  only 
one  :  others,  that  she  lays  two.  They  fly  commonly  in 
pairs,  and  so  low  that  they  raise  the  surface  of  tlie  sea  by 
the  flapping  of  their  narrow  wings.  The  Greenlanders 
eat  the  flesh  of  this  bii-d,  and  use  its  skin  for  clothing, 
and  the  legs  as  a  bait  for  their  fishing.lines.  Ray,  Al- 
bin,  Wllloughby,  and  Edwards  have  named  it  the  Green- 
land dove,  or  sea-turtle.  In  the  Orkneys  it  is  called 
the  tyste. 

The  Grebee  belong  to  this  family  of  birds.     They  are 
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Words  cannot  easily  describe  the  form  of 
the  bill  of  the  puffin,  which  differs  so  greatly 
from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  beak  of  tliis  odd-looking  animal. 
The  bill  is  flat ;  but,  very  different  from  that 
of  a  ducky  its  edge  is  upwards :  it  is  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a  sharp 
point,  the  upper  chap  bent  a  little  downward, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  head ;  and  a  certain 
callous  substance  encompassing  its  base,  as  in 
parrots.  It  is  of  two  colours;  ash-coloured 
near  the  base,  and  red  towards  the  point  It 
has  three  furrows  or  grooves  impressed  in  it ; 
one  in  the  livid  part,  two  in  the  red.  The 
eyes  are  fenced  with  a  protuberant  skin,  of  a 
livid  colour ;  and  they  are  gray  or  ash-coU 
oured.  These  are  marks  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish this  bird  by;  but  its  value  to  those 
in  whose  vicinity  it  breeds,  renders  it  still 
more  an  object  of  curiosity. 

The  puffin,  (see  Plate  XX.  fig.  9.)  like 
all  the  rest  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  thrown 
so  far  back,  that  it  can  hardly  move  without 
tumbling.  This  makes  it  rise  with  difficulty, 
and  subject  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon 
the  winfi^ :  but  as  it  is  a  small  bird,  not  much 
bigger  than  a  pigeon,  when  it  once  rises,  it 
can  continue  its  mght  with  great  celerity. 


not  web-footed,  out  the  toes  are  enlarged  as  in  the  coots. 
They  live  on  iai^es  and  ponds,  and  build  in  the  rushes. 
Their  plumage,  which  changes  much  with  age,  is  used 
frequently  by  furriers.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  Orttied  Qvhe, 


This  Is  one  of  the  lai^gest  of  the  genus,  and  is  an  in- 
digenous species,  breeding  annually  on  the  pools  amidst 
the  fens,  on  the  moors  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
on  a  few  of  the  northern  Scottish  lakes.  During  the 
vrinter,  when  the  waters  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  froxen.  It  retires  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  the 
line  of  sea-coast,  where  It  obtains  the  necessary  supply 
of  fish  and  small  crustaceous  animals,  which  constitute 
its  principal  food.  Being;  upwards  of  three  years  in  ac- 
quiring maturity,  or  at  least  the  full  development  of  the 
frien  that  surrounds  the  neck  and  the  occipital  tufts,  it 
is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  young  or  im. 
perfect  state  of  plumage,  than  In  that  of  the  adult ;  and 
out  of  more  than  a  dozen  specimens,  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent  times  come  under  my  observation,  not  one  had 


Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  nest ; 
but  lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  or  in  boles  under  ground  near  the  shore. 
They  chiefly  choose  the  latter  situation  ;  for 
the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the 
rest,  cannot  easily  rise  to  the  nest  when  in  a 
lofty  situation.  Many  are  the  attempts  these 
birds  are  seen  to  make  to  fly  up  to  those  nests 
which  are  so  high  above  the  surface.  In  ren- 
dering them  inaccessible  to  mankind,  they 
often  render  them  almost  inaccessible  to  them- 
selves. They  are  frequently  obliged  to  make 
three  or  four  efforts,  before  they  can  come  at 
the  place  of  incubation.  For  this  reason,  the 
auk  and  guillemot,  when  they  have  once  laid 
their  single  egg,  which  is  extremely  large  for 
the  size,  seldom  forsake  it  until  it  is  excluded. 
The  male,  who  is  better  furnished  for  flight, 
feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ;  and  so 
bare  is  the  place  where  she  sits,  that  the  egg 
would  often  roll  down  from  the  rock,  did  not 
the  body  of  the  bird  support  it 

But  the  puffin  seldom  chooses  these  inac 
cessible  and  troublesome  heights  for  its  situa- 
tion.  Relying  on  its  courage  and  the  strength 
of  its  bill,  wiSi  which  it  bites  most  terribly, 
it  either  makes  or  finds  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
where  to  lay  and  bring  forth  its  young.  AH 
the  winter  these  birds,  like  the  rest,  are  ab- 


attained  the  distinguishing  chai-acters  of  the  Crested 
Grebe.  In  this  immature  state  It  was  long  supposed  tu 
be  a  distinct  species,  and  as  such  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tipptt  Grebe,  adopted  from  the  use  to  which 
the  soft  and  silky  plumage  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
was  often  applied.  When  swimming,  it  moves  very 
rapidly,  and,  from  the  flatness  of  its  body,  exhibits  little 
more  than  the  head  and  neck  above  the  water.  It  dives 
with  remarkable  quickness,  and  Is  able  to  avoid  the  shot 
from  a  fowling-piece  fired  by  flint  and  steel,  though  it 
cannot  so  easily  escape  from  the  sudden  inflammation 
of  the  percus8ion>lock.  Its  progress  when  below  the  sur- 
face, which  (as  in  otoer  diving  birds)  Is  performed  by  an 
action  of  the  wings  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  flying,  is 
so  speedy,  as  frequently  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  a  well- 
managed  boat,  and  a  stretch  of  200  yards  is  sometimes 
made,  before  it  rises  again  to  breathe ;  and  this  act  of 
respiration,  before  the  bird  becomes  fatigued  by  continued 
pursuit,  is  commonly  eflected  by  merely  raising  the  head 
above  water.  It  rarely  flies,  according  to  Temroinck, 
even  making  its  migratilMis  by  swimming,  which, 
however,  cannot  always  be  the  case,  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  on  isolated  pieces  of  vrater,  where  it  could  not 
arrive  unless  by  the  use  of  its  wings  ;  and  these,  though 
short,  are  not  comparatively  smaller  than  In  some  other 
species  that  are'  known  to  fly  occasionally.  Upon  the 
continental  parts  of  Europe  It  is  abundant,  particularly 
in  Holland  and  certain  districts  of  Germany.  It  is  also 
known  in  America,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Fauna 
AmericsB  Borealis,  as  having  been  killed  by  T>r  Richard- 
son upon  the  SaeiaUheuMm. — It  breeds  in  the  fresh 
water,  amidst  reeds  and  other  rank  herbage,  and  the 
nest,  which  is  very  large  and  floats  on  the  surface,  is 
composed  of  a  mass  o?  decayed  vegetable  roots,  flags, 
stems  of  water-lily,  &c.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in 
number,  are  of  a  greenish-white,  In  si»  rather  bigger 
than  those  of  a  Teal.  The  young,  when  first  excluded, 
are  clothed  In  a  parti-coloured  down  of  reddish-brown 
and  grayish-white,  and  are  assiduously  attended  by  the 
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sent ;  yisitiiig  regions  too  remote  for  discovery. 
At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  come  over  a  troop  of  their  spies  or 
harbingers,  that  stay  two  or  three  days,  as  it 
were  to  view  and  search  out  for  their  former 
situationa,  and  see  whether  all  be  well.  This 
done,  they  once  more  depart ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  return  again  with  the 
whole  army  of  their  companions.  But  if  the 
season  happens  to  be  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous, and  the  sea  troubled,  the  unfortunate 
voyagers  undergo  incredible  hardships:  and 
they  are  found,  by  hundreds,  cast  away  upon 
the  shores,  lean  and  perished  with  famine.^ 
It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  this  voyage 
is  performed  more  on  the  water  than  in  the 
air  ;  and  as  they  cannot  fish  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, their  strength  is  exhausted  before  they 
can  arrive  at  their  wished-for  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding, 
which  always  happens  a  few  days  after  its 
arrival,  begins  to  scrape  up  a  hole  in  the 
ground  not  far  from  the  shore  ;  and  when  it 
has  some  way  penetrated  the  earth,  it  then 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and 
claws  thus  burrows  inward,  till  it  has  dug  a 
hole  with  several  windings  and  turnings,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  seeks 
to  dig  under  a  stone,  where  it  expects  the 
greatest  security.  In  this  fortified  retreat  it 
lays  one  egg  ;  which  though  the  bird  be  not 
much  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  is  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the 
parent  s  industry  and  courage  is  incredible. 
Few  birds  or  beasts  will  venture  to  attack 
them  in  their  retreats.  When  the  great  sea- 
raven,  as  Jacobson  informs  us,  comes 'to  take 
away  their  young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppose 
him.  Their  meeting  affords  a  most  singular 
combat  As  soon  as  the  raven  approaches, 
the  puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat  with 
its  beak,  and  sticks  its  claws  into  its  breast, 
which  makes  the  raven,  with  a  loud  scream- 
ing,  attempt  to  get  away ;  but  the  little  bird 
still  holds  fast  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him 
go  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea,  where  they 
drop  down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned; 
yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  successful; 
and,  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its 
hole,  devours  both  the  parent  and  its  family. 

But  were  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 
immorality  in  irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is 
justly  a  sufferer  from  invasion,  as  it  is  often 
itself  one  of  the  most  terrible  invaders.  Near 
tJie  isle  of  Anglesey,  in  an  islet  called 
Priesholm^  their  flocks  may  be  compared, 
for  multitude,  to  swarms  of  bees.     In  another 

parent,  who  procures  food  for  them,  and,  according  to 

Pennant,  has  often  been  obserTed  to  feed  them  with 

small  eels.     For  Horned  Grebe,  see  Plate  XX.  tg,  18. 

1   Willoughby*8  Omith.  p.  326. 


islet,  called  the  Calf  of  Man,  a  bird  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  different  species,  is  seen  in 
great  abundance.  In  both  places,  numbers 
of  rabbits  are  found  to  breed ;  but  the  puffin, 
unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a 
hole,  when  there  is  one  ready  made,  dispos- 
sesses the  rabbits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  de- 
stroys their  young.  It  is  in  these  unjustly 
acquired  retreats  that  the  young  puffins  are 
found  in  great  numbers,  and  become  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  natives  of  the 
place.  The  old  ones  (I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  Manks  puffin)  early  in  the  tnoming,  at 
break  of  day,  leave  their  nests  and  young, 
and  even  the  island,  nor  do  they  return  till 
night-fall.  All  this  time  they  are  diligently 
employed  in  fishing  for  their  young  ;  so  that 
their  retreats  on  land,  which  in  the  rooming 
were  loud  and  clamorous,  are  now  still  and 
quiet,  with  not  a  wing  stirring  till  the  approach 
of  dusk,  when  their  screams  once  more  an- 
nounce their  return.  Whatever  fish,  or  other 
food,  they  have  procured  in  the  day,  by  night 
begins  to  suffer  a  kind  of  half  digestion,  and 
is  reduced  to  an  oily  matter,  which  is  rjected 
from  the  stomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the 
mouth  of  the  young.  By  this  they  are  nour- 
ished,  and  become  fat  to  an  amazing  degree. 
When  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  growth, 
they  who  are  intrusted  by  the  lord  of  the 
island,  draw  them  from  their  holes ;  and,  that 
they  may  more  readily  keep  an  account  of  the 
number  they  take,  cut  off  one  loot  as  a  token. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excessively  rank,  as 
they  feed  upon  fish,  especially  sprats,  and 
sea- weed;  however,  when  they  are  pickled 
and  preserved  with  spices,  they  are  admired 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  high  eating.  We 
are  told,  that  formerly  their  flesh  was  allowed 
by  the  church  on  Lenten  dsY&  They  were, 
at  that  time,  also  taken  by  fenrets,  as  we  do 
rabbits.  At  present,  they  me  either  dug  out, 
or  drawn  out,  from  their  burrows,  with  a 
hooked  stick.  They  bite  extremely  hard,  and 
keep  such  fast  hold  of  whatsoever  they  seize 
upon ,  as  not  to  be  easily  disengaged.  Their 
noise,  when  taken,  is  very  disagreeable, 
being  like  the  efforts  of  a  dumb  person  at- 
tempting to  speak. 

The  constant  depredation  which  these  birds 
annually  suffer,  does  not  in  the  least  seem  to 
intimidate  them,  or  drive  them  away ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  people  say,  the  nest  must  be 
robbed  or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no 
longer.  All  birds  of  this  kind  lay  but  one 
egg\  yet  if  that  be  taken  away, they  will  lay 
another,  and  so  on  to  a  third ;  which  seems  to 
imply,  that  robbing  their  nests  does  not  much 
intimidate  them  from  laying  again.  Those, 
however,  whose  nests  have  been  thus  de- 
stroyed, are  often  too  late  in  bringing  up  their 
young ;  who,  if  they  be  not  fledged  and  pre- 
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pared  for  migration  when  all  the  rest  depart, 
are  left  at  land  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
August  the  whole  tribe  is  seen  to  take  leave 
of  their  summer  residence ;  nor  are  they  ob- 
served any  more  till  the  return  of  the  ensuing 
spring.  It  is  probable  that  they  sail  away  to 
more  southern  regions,  as  our  mariners  fre- 
quently see  myriads  of  water-fowl  upon  their 
return,  and  steering  usually  to  the  north. 
Indeed  the  coldest  countries  seem  to  be  their 
most  favoured  retreats;  and  the  number  of 
water-fowl  is  much  greater  in  those  colder 
climates  than  in  the  warmer  regions  near  the 
line.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  abounds  in 
their  bodies,  serves  as  a  defence  against  cold, 
and  preserves  them  in  vigour  against  its 
severity;  but  the  same  provision  of  oil  is 
rather  detrimental  in  warm  countries,  as  it 
turns  rancid,  and  many  of  them  die  of  dis- 
orders which  arise  from  its  putrefaction.  In 
general,  however,  water-fowl  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  of  no  climate ;  the  element  upon 
which  they  live  being  their  proper  residence. 
They  necessarily  spend  a  few  months  of 
summer  upon  land,  to  bring  up  their  young ; 
but  the  rest  of  their  time  is  probably  consumed 
in  their  migrations,  or  near  some  unknown 
coasts,  where  their  provision  of  fish  is  found 
in  greatest  abundance. 

Before  I  go  to  the  third  general  division 
of  water. fowls,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  there  is  one  species  of  round* 
billed  water- fowl  that  does  not  properly  lie 
within  any  of  the  former  distributions.  This 
is  the  Gooseander;'  a  bird  with  the  body  and 

>  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Auk  kind,  weighing  about 
four  pounds.     It  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in  the 


more  southern  districts  of  the  country,  except  In  winters 
Attended  by  long  continued  frost;  but  iii  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkneys  and  other  Scottish 
islands,  it  is  a  permanent  resident ;  finding  subsistence 
throughout  the  year  either  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  of 
the  interior,  or  (when  these  are  fromnj  in  the  deep  in- 
dentations of  the  coast,  formed  by  the  saline  lochs,  so 
numerous  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom*  It  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  arctic  regions  of  both  the 
ancient  and  new  worlds.  In  Europe,  during  its  equa- 
torial migration,  it  -visits  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  even  more  southern  countries;  and  Wilson  men. 
tions  it  as  a  well  known  winter  visitant  upon  the  coasts, 
lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
summer  the  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to  high 
latitudes,  for  Uie  purpose  of  reproduction ;  and  at  that 
time  they  are  found  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe,     In  Asia,  they  visit  Siberia, 


wings  shaped  like  those  of  thb  penguin  kind, 
but  with  legs  not  hid  in  the  belly.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  bill, 
which  is  round,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
toothed,  both  upper  and  under  chap,  like  a 
saw.  Its  colours  are  various  and  beautiful; 
however,  its  manners  and  appetites  entirely 
resemble  those  of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon 
fish,  for  which  it  dives  ;  and  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the 
cormorant  It  seems  to  form  the  shade  be- 
tween the  penguin  and  the  goose  kind ;  hav- 
ing a  round  bill  like  the  one;  and  uriem. 
barrassed  legs,  like  the  other.  In  the  shape 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  it  resembles  them 
both. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  BniDS  OF  THK  0008E  KIND,  FBOFERLT 
SO  CALLED. 

Thb  Swan,  the  Goose,  and  the  Duck,  are 
leaders  of  a  numerous,  useful,  and  beautiful 
tribe  of  birds,  that  we  have  reclaimed  from 'a 
state  of  nature,  and  have  taught  to  live  in 
dependence  about  us.  To  describe  any  of 
these,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  definitions 
usually  are  when  given  of  things  with  which 
we  are  already  well  acquainted.     There  are 


Kamtschatka,  &c.,  and  in  Americm,  during  the  above 
period,  they  are  distributed  through  the  far  countries  of 
that  vast  continent.  The  nest  is  constructed  (near  to 
the  edge  of  the  water)  of  a  mass  of  grass,  roots,  and 
other  materials,  mixed  and  lined  with  down.  It  is 
placed  sometimes  among  stones  or  other  debrU^  and 
sometimes  in  the  long  grass,  or  under  the  cover  of 
bushes,  and  (when  the  locality  affords  them)  in  the 
stumps  or  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  The  eggs  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  number,  of  a  cream-yeUow  colour; 
and  their  form  is  a  long  oval,  both  ends  being  equally 
obtu«e. 

The  gooseander,  except  when  on  wing,  is  almost 
always  seen  upon  the  water,  being  unable  to  make  any 
great  progress  on  land,  in  consequence  nS  the  backward 
position  3  the  legs,  and  the  slight  degree  of  freedom 
that  the  tibisB  possess  from  their  situation  within  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen.  Its  activity,  however,  in 
the  former  element,  makes  ample  amends  for  this 
deficiency.  In  swimming,  the  body,  from  its  broad 
and  flattened  shape,  is  deeply  sunk  in  the  water,  Iiaving 
the  head,  neck,  and  back  only  visible.  It  is  an  excel, 
lent  diver,  with  the  power  of  remaining  for  a  long  time 
submerged,  and  making  its  way  with  great  rapidity 
beneath  the  surface.  In  this  manner  its  food  is  ob- 
tained, consisting  entirely  of  fish;  and  which,  when 
once  seized,  are  securely  held  in  its  serrated  bill.  It 
rises  with  difficulty,  or  at  least  with  much  apparent 
exertion,  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  Imt  when  once 
fairly  on  wing,  its  flight  is  not  only  swift,  but  can  be 
sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  By  earlier  writers, 
the  females  and  young  males  (which  resemble  that  sex 
for  upwards  of  a  year)  were  considered  and  described  as 
a  distinct  species. 
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few  that  have  not  had  opportonities  of  seeing 
theiD,  and  whose  ideas  would  not  anticipate 
our  description.  But,  though  nothing  be  so 
easy  as  to  distinguish  these  in  general  from 
each  other,  yet  the  largest  of  the  duck  kind 
approach  the  goose  so  nearly,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  mark  the  distinctions. 

The  marks  of  the  goose  are,  a  bigger  body, 
lai^e  wings,  a  longer  neck,  a  white  ring 
above  the  rump,  a  bill  thicker  at  the  base, 
slenderer  towards  the  tip,  with  shorter  legs 
placed  more  forward  on  the  body.  They 
both  have  a  waddling  walk ;  but  the  duck 
from  the  position  of  its  legs,  has  it  in  a  greater 
degree.  By  these  marks,  these  similar  tribes 
may  be  known  asunder;  and  though  the 
duck  should  be  found  to  equal  the  goose  in 
size,  which  sometimes  happens,  yet  there  are 
still  other  sufficient  distinctions. 

But  they  all  agree  in* many  particulars; 
and  have  a  nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than 
the  neighbouring  kinds  in  any  other  depart- 
ment Their  having  been  tamed  has  pro- 
duced alterations  in  each,  by  which  they 
di£fer  as  much  from  the  wild  ones  of  their 
respective  kinds,  as  they  do  among  them- 
selves. There  is  nearly  as  much  difference 
between  the  wild  and  the  fame  duck,  as  be- 
tween some  sorts  of  the  duck  and  the  goose ; 
but  still  the  characteristics  of  the  kind  are 
strongly  marked  and  obvious ;  and  this  tribe 
can  never  be  mistaken. 

The  bill  is  the  first  great  obvious  distinc- 
tion of  the  goose  kind  from  all  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  In  other  birds,  it  is  round  and  wedge- 
like, or  crooked  at  the  end.  In  all  the  goose- 
kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  mantling 
weeds  that  stand  on  the  surface.  The  bills 
of  other  birds  are  made  of  a  horny  substance 
throughout ;  these  have  their  inoffensive  bills 
sheathed  with  a  skin  which  covers  them  all 
over.  The  bill  of  every  other  bird  seems,  in 
some  measure,  formed  for  piercing  or  tearing ; 
theirs  are  only  fitted  for  shovelling  up  their 
food,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

Though  these  birds  do  not  reject  animal 
food  when  offered  them,  yet  they  can  content- 
edly subsist  upon  vegetables,  and  seldom  seek 
any  other.  They  are  easily  provided  for ; 
wherever  there  is  water,  there  seems  to  be 
plenty.  All  the  other  web-footed  tribes  are 
continually  voracious,  continually  preying. 
These  lead  more  harmless  lives :  the  weeds 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  insects  at 
the  bottom,  the  grass  by  the  bank,  or  the 
fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated  grounds,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  easy  appetites  ;  yet 
these,  like  every  other  animal,  will  not  reject 
flesh,  if  properly  prepared  for  them;  it  is 
sufficient  praise  to  them  that  they  do  not 
eagerly  pursue  it 


As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  so  their 
fecundity  is  in  proportion..  We  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  observe,  that  all  the 
predatory  tribes,  whether  of  birds  or  quadru- 
peds,  are  barren  and  unfruitful.  We  have 
seen  the  lion  with  its  two  cubs ;  the  eagle 
with  the  same  number  ;  and  the  penguin  with 
even  but  one.  Nature  that  has  supplied  them 
with  powers  of  destruction,  has  denied  them 
fertility.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  these 
harmless  animals  I  am  describing  They 
seem  formed  to  fill  up  the  chasms  in  animated 
nature,  caused  by  the  voraciousness  of  others. 
They  breed  in  great  abundance,  arrd  lead  their 
young  to  the  pool  the  instant  they  are  ex. 
eluded. 

As  their  food  is  simple,  so  their  flesh  is 
nourishing  and  wholesome.  The  swan  was 
considered  as  a  high  delicacy  among  the  an- 
cients ;  the  goose  was  abstained  from  as  totally 
indigestible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted 
tastes  ;  the  goose  is  now  become  the  favourite ; 
and  the  swan  is  seldom  brought  to  table,  un. 
less  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation.  But  at 
all  times  the  flesh  of  the  duck  was  in  high 
esteem  ;  the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly 
of  it  than  we  do.  We  are  contented  to  eat  it 
as  a  delicacy ;  they  also  considered  it  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  Cato  kept 
his  whole  family  in  health,  by  feeding  them 
with  duck  whenever  they  threatened  to  be 
out  of  order. 

These  qualities,  of  great  fecundity,  easy 
sustenance,  and  wholesome  nourishment,  have 
been  found  so  considerable  as  to  induce  man 
to  take  these  birds  from  a  state  of  nature,  and 
render  them  domestic.  How  long  they  have 
been  thus  dependents  upon  his  pleasure  is  not 
known ;  for,  from  the  earliest  accounts,  they 
were  considered  as  familiars  about  him.  The 
time  must  have  been  very  remote  ;  for  there 
have  been  many  changes  wrought  in  their 
colours,  their  figures,  and  even  their  internal 
parts,  by  human  cultivation.  The  different 
kinds  of  these  birds,  in  a  wild  state,  are  sim- 
pie  in  their  colourings ;  when  one  has  seen  a 
wild  goose  or  a  duck,  a  description  of  its 
plumage  will,  to  a  feather,  exactly  correspond 
with  that  of  any  other.  But  in  the  tame 
kinds,  no  two  of  any  species  are  exactly  alike. 
Different  in  their  size,  their  colours,  and  fre- 
quently in  their  general  form;  they  seem  the 
mere  creatures  of  art ;  and  having  been  so 
long  dependent  upon  man  for  support,  they 
seem  to  assume  forms  entirely  suited  to  his 
pleasures  or  necessities. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  8WAN,  TAME  AND  WILD*^ 

No  bird  makes  a  more  indifferent  figure 
apon   land,  or  a  more  beautiful  oue  in  ihe 


1  The  extensive  funily  of  Swimming  Birds  to  which 
these  noble  ornsments  of  our  rivers  Sfid  lakes  belong, 
are  at  once  characterised  by  their  straight  broad  bills, 
clothed  with  a  continuation  of  the  common  epidermis 
instead  of  the  usual  homy  covering,  and  armed  at  the 
edges  with  a  regular  series  of  laminated  teeth.  Their 
wings  are  of  moderate  length;  their  legs  short;  and 
their  feet  divided  into  four  toes,  the  three  anterior 
united  throughout  by  a  palmated  expansion,  and  the 
posterior  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest.  They  are  for 
the  most  psrt  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  rather  than  of 
the  sea  ;  and  subsist  more  upon  vegetsble  than  animal 
substances. 

In  the  Linnean  system  of  classification  the  great 
majority  of  these  birds  were  referred  to  a  single  genus, 
under  the  generic  lutme  of  Anas,  derived  originally  from 
the  common  duck,  and  extended  from  it  tu  the  whole  of 
its  tribe.  But  the  vast  number  of  species  thus  broi^ht 
together,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  determining 
any  unknown  bird  that  might  be  referable  to  the  group, 
long  since  suggested  the  expediency  of  its  dismember- 
mentt  and  the  formation  of  smaller  and  more  manage- 
able sobdivisioDS.  Many  naturalists,  from  Ray  down 
to  the  present  time,  have  attempted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  dmpli^  by  these  means  the  study  of  the 
most  interesting  umily  among  our  water-fowl;  but 
several  of  the  divisions  that  have  been  established 
among  them  rest  upon  such  apparently  trivial  charac- 
ters, Uiat  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  them 
in  their  fullest  extent.  There  are  some,  however, 
such  as  the  swans,  the  geese,  and  the  ducks,  so  strik. 
ingly  distinguished,  as  to  have  been  separated,  in 
popular  nomenclature,  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  this 
separation  being  confirmed  by  tangible  characters,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  founded  upon  jutt  and 
sufficient  principles. 

Of  the  charitcters  by  which  the  swans  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  extreme  length  of  their  necks ;  the  oval  shape 
of  their  nostrils,  which  are  placed  about  the  middle  of 
their  bill;  the  nakedness  of  their  cheeks;  the  equal 
breadth  of  their  bills  throughout;  the  great  depth  of 
that  organ  at  the  base,  where  the  vertical  considerably 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter;  and  the  position  of 
their  legs  behind  the  centre  of  gravity.  They  are  by 
far  the  largest  species  of  the  family ;  and  there  are  very 
few  birds  that  exceed  them  in  magnitude.  They  live 
almost  constantly  upon  the  water,  preferring  the  larger 
streams  and  open  lakes;  and  feed  chiefly  upon  aquatic 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  by 
means  of  their  long  necks,  for  they  rarely  if  ever  plunge 
the  whole  of  their  bodies  beneatli  the  surface.  -They 
also  devour  frogs  and  insects,  and  occasionally,  it  is  said, 
even  fishes;  but  this  last  assertion  is  contradicted  by 
almost  every  observer  who  has  attended  particularly  to 
their  habiU,  and  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  fact 
that  the  fish-ponds  to  which  they  are  sometimes  confined 
do  not  appear  to  siifier  the  smallest  diminution  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  from  the  presence  of  these 
inoflensive  birds.  We  are  moreover  informed  by  Mr 
Yarrell  that  he  has  never  found  in  the  stomachs  of  any 
of  the  numerous  individuals  dissected  by  him  the  least 
vestige  of  such  a  diet.  In  their  habite  they  are  as 
peaceable  as  they  are  msjestlc  in  form,  elegant  in  atti- 
tude, graceful  in  their  motions,  and,  in  the  two  species 


water,  than  the  swan.  When  it  ascends  from 
its  favourite  element,  its  motions  are  awkward, 
and  its  neck  is  stretched  forward  with  an  aii 
of  stupidity;  but  when  it  is  seen  smoothly 
sailing  along  the  water,  commanding  a  thou- 
sand graceful  attitudes,  moving  at  pleasure 
without  the  smallest  effort ;  '*  when  it  proudly 


that  are  most  commonly  known  to  us,  unsullied  in  the 
purity  of  their  white  and  glossy  plumage. 

Of  these  species  that  which  is  known,  improperly 
with  reference  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it,  as  the  tame  swan,  is  probably  the 
most  common,  being  found  in  a  state  of  domestication 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  met  with  in  almost  eveiy  countiy 
of  Europe,  especially  towards  the  east,  and  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  Siberia.  Its  distinguishing  characters 
are  found  chiefly  in  ite  bill,  which  is  throughout  of  an 
orange  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  edges  of  the  man- 
dibles, the  slight  hook  at  the  extremity,  the  nostrils, 
and  the  naked  spaces  extending  from  the  base  towards 
the  eyes,  all  of  which  are  black.  A  large  protuberance, 
also  of  a  deep  black,  surmounte  the  base  of  the  bill; 
the  iris  is  brown ;  and  the  legs  black,  with  a  tinge  of 
red.  AH  the  plumage,  without  exception,  in  the  adult 
bird,  is  of  the  purest  whit«.  In  length  the  full  gjrown 
male  measures  upwards  of  five  feet,  and  more  than 
eight  in  the  expanse  of  ite  wings,  which  reach,  when 
closed,  along  two-thirds  of  the  tail.  Its  weight  is 
usually  about  twenty  pounds,  but  it  sometimes  attains 
five  and  twenty  or  even  thuty;  and  those  which  in. 
habit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  are  said  to 
reach  a  still  mora  enormous  sise.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male;  her  bill  is  surmounted  by  a 
smaller  protuberance ;  and  her  neck  is  somewhat  more 
slender.  When  first  hatched  the  young  are  of  a  dusky 
gray,  with  ]ead-«oloured  bill  and  legs ;  in  the  second 
year  their  plumsge  becomes  lighter,  and  their  hill  and 
legs  assume  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  in  the  third  year  they 
put  on  the  adult  plumage  and  colouring  of  the  naked 
parts. 

The  wild  birds  of  this  speeiea,  like  most  of  the  water- 
fowl,  are  migratory  in  their  habits.  In  the  tomparate 
regions  of  Europe  they  begin  to  absent  themselves  in 
October,  and  return  towards  the  end  of  March  to  the 
quarters  which  they  occupied  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  when  the  winter  is  not  particularly  severe,  they 
frequenUy  remain  through  it,  seeking  for  slielter  among 
the  dams  and  sluices  U  the  rivers,  and  returning  to 
their  former  quarters  at  the  breaking  of  the  frost  To 
protect  the  tame  birds  from  the  severity  of  the  season, 
it  is  usual  to  drive  them  into  the  same  houses  with  the 
ducks  and  geese ;  but  in  such  strict  confinement  they 
entirely  lose  their  spirite,  become  melancholy  and  dis- 
eased, and  are  constantly  making  attompte  to  escape. 
It  is  much  better,  whenever  it  is  possible,  both  with 
them  and  with  the  commoner  species  of  water-fowl,  to 
leave  them  at  liberty  upon  a  piece  of  water,  which,  if 
their  number  is  at  all  considerable,  they  will  always 
keep  open  by  their  continual  motion,  without  any  risk 
of  freesing  their  feet.  Swans  kept  in  thi^manner  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  generally  in  much  better  condition 
at  the  return  of  spring  than  those  which  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  house. 

The  females  choose  for  their  nesting-place  the  least 
frequented  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes 
which  they  inhabit,  and  buiki  their  nesto  in  the  rudest 
manner  of  twigs  and  reeds,  lined  with  a  comfortable 
coating  of  their  breast  feathers.  They  lay  six  or  eight 
grayish  eggs,  and  sit  for  five  weeks,  generally  in  April 
and  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  hatched, 
they  are  carried  by  both  parents  to  the  water,  and  for 
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towB  in  state,*  as  Milton  has  it, ''  with  arched 
neck,  between  its  white  wings  mantling," 
there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  figure  in  all 
nature.     In  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  there 


are  no  broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  constrained 
or  catching  motions ;  but  the  roundest  con- 
tours, and  the  easiest  transitions;  the  eye 
wanders  over  every  part  with  insatiable  plea- 


two  or  three  weeka  afterwards  are  borne  upon  their 
backs,  or  placed  for  shelter  and  warmth  beneath  their 
wings.  The  attentions  of  the  parent  birds  are  coii. 
tinned  until  the  next  pairing  season,  when  the  old  males 
drive  the  young  from  their  society,  and  compel  them  to 
shift  for  themselves.  'To  prevent  the  tame  ones  from 
flying  away,  it  is  necessary  every  year  to  clip  their  quill- 
feathers  ;  and  this  mutilation  seems  to  deprive  tliem  not 
only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  desire,  to  regain  their 
liberty.  They  accustom  themselves  with  ease  to  the 
society  of  man,  and  seem  even  to  become  attached  to 
him,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  with  which 
they  are  every  where  treated,  and  the  peculiar  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  at  his  hands.  Besides  their  natural 
food,  consisting  of  plants,  insects,  snails,  and  similar 
productions,  they  eagerly  devour  bread  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  in  winter  are  chiefly  kept  upon  these  sub- 
stances and  the  same  kind  of  provender  that  is  given  to 
ducks  and  geese. 

Although  naturally  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  inof- 
fensive of  birds,  the  large  size  and  great  muscular  power 
of  the  Swan  render  it  a  formidable  enemy  when  driven 
to  extremity,  and  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
fo  such  a  case  it  is  said  to  give  battle  to  the  eagle, 
and  frequently  even  to  repel  his  attack,  forcing  him  to 
seek  his  safety  in  flight.  It  never  attempts  to  molest 
any  of  the  smaller  water-fowl  that  inhabit  its  domains ; 
but  in  the  season  of  its  amours  it  will  not  sufTei*  a  rival 
to  approach  its  retreat  without  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in 
wUicii  one  or  other  is  generally  destroyed.  It  is  said 
to  attain  a  very  great  age,  thirty  years  being  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  term  of  its  existence.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  in  Alkmar,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, there  died,  in  tlie  year  1678,  a  swan  belonging 
to  the  municipality,  which  bore  on  its  collar  the  date 
of  1673,  and  must  consequently  have  been  a  century 
old  ;  and  several  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  related  by  authors.  We  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  such  statements,  founded  merely  on  popular  tradition 
and  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence. 

The  fFild  Swan.— The  wild  swan,  or,  as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  termed,  the  hooper,  is  a  native  of  nearly  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  old  world  it  passes 
northwards  as  far  as  Icifland  and  Karotschatka,  skirting 
tlie  borders  of  the  arctic  circle,  but  rarely  entering 
Yvithin  its  limits.  Those  which  inhabit  Europe  gen- 
erally pass  tlie  winter  in  its  more  southern  regions,  and 
even  extend  their  flight  to  Egypt  and  Barbary  ;  while 
the  Asiatic  birds  seem  rarely  to  pass  much  farther  south 
than  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas.  In 
America  the  range  of  their  migrations  is  bounded  by 
Hudson's  bay  on  the  north,  and  Louisiana  and  the 
Carolinas  on  the  south.  They  are  extremely  abimdant 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  new  continent  and  in 
Siberia;  and  in  many  districts  of  Russia  they  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  improperly  termed  the  tame 
species,  submitting  themselves  with  equal  readiness  to 
the  process  of  domestication. 

The  external  diflerences  lietween  these  two  swans 
are  not  at  flrst  sight  very  obvious  ;  but,  trivial  as  they 
appear,  they  are  uniform  and  constant.  The  bill  of 
the  present  species  is  entirely  destitute  of  protuberance 
at  its  base,  and  its  colours  are  in  a  great  'degree 
reversed,  the  black  occupying  the  point  and  nearly 
the  wliole  of  the  bill,  its  base  alone  and  the  spaces 
extending  from  it  beneath  the  eyes  being  of  a  bright 
yellow.  The  legs  are  black  or  dusky ;  the  iris  brown; 
and  the  entire  plumage,  as  in  the  other  species,  pure 
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white,  but  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  yellowish  gray. 
The  young  pass  through  similar  gradations  of  colour 
with  those  of  the  tame  swan,  and  arrive,  like  them,  at 
their  perfect  plumage  about  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Slight  as  are  these  outward  diflferences,  they  are 
fully  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  ^ecies;  and  the 
separation  founded  upon  them  receives  ample  confir- 
mation from  anatomical  characters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Not  to  speak  of  the  diflerence  in  the  number 
of  their  ribs,  which  are  twelve  in  the  wild  swan  and 
eleven  only  in  the  tame,  their  trachett  or  windpipes 
aflbrd  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  distinctness. 
This  organ,  which,  in  the  tame  swan,  passes  directly 
from  the  neck  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  without 
forming  any  previous  convolution,  enters  in  the  wild 
species  an  appropriate  cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  breast- 
bone, within  which  it  passes  to  a  considerable  depth, 
then  returns  upwards,  and  is  again  inflected  over  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  before  plunging  into  the  chest. 
Ray  was  the  i^rst  to  pohit  out  this  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  birds,  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  doubtful  species.  It  was  neglected,  how- 
ever, by  later  naturalists,  and  even  Bufibn  and  Linmeus 
were  inclined  to  considt^r  them  as  mere  varieties;  but 
in  these  davs,  when  the  importance  of  anatomical  cha. 
racters  is  mlly  recognised,  they  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  distinct. 

So  essential  indeed  is  this  character  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  a  third  species,  lately  described 
by  Mr  Yarrel,  as  equally  distinct  from  the  hooper 
and  the  tame  swan,  although  inhabiting  the  same 
localities  as  the  former  and  apparently  by  no  means  cf 
unfrequent  occurrence.  This  bird,  which  had  been 
entirely  overiooked  by  all  systematic  ernithologisU,  is 
about  one  third  less  than  the  common  wild  swan ;  hut 
its  trachea,  of  smaller  comparative  calibre,  passes  still 
more  deeply  into  the  cavity  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  quitting  the  keel,  it  takes  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  occupies  the  posterior  flattened 
portion  of  the  bone.  The  bronchi  or  subdivisions  of 
the  windpipe  are  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  same 
parts  in  the  common  hooper.  Outwardly  the  difler- 
ences between  the  two  birds  are  even  less  strongly 
marked  than  those  which  distinguish  tlie  wild  and 
tame  swans  from  each  other ;  consisting  principally  in 
the  deep  orange  colour  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is 
confined  to  a  more  limited  space  than  the  yellow  on 
the  same  part  in  the  hooper,  and  does  not  advance 
upon  the  sides ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  quill-feathers 
of  the  tail,  which  are  eighteen  in  the  new  species  and 
twenty  in  the  old.  To  this  fine  addition  to  our  list 
of  native  birds  Mr  Yarrell  has  applied  the  name  of 
Bewick's  s^van.  (see  a  representation  of  it  in  Plate  XIX. 
flg.  25.)  in  commemoration  of  an  artist  whose  labours 
have  done  more  to  render  the  study  of  oniitliology  po- 
pular in  this  country  than  the  works  of  any  writer  that 
could  be  named. 

The  Slack  Swan,— When  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  spoke  of  the  black  swan  as  a  provei-bial  rarity, 
so  improbable  as  almost  to  be  deemed  impossible,  little 
did  they  imagine  that  in  these  latter  days  a  region  would 
be  discovered,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire even  at  the  proudest  period  of  its  greatness,  in  which 
their  "rara  avis''  would  be  found  in  as  great  abundance 
as  the  common  wild  swan  upon  the  lakes  of  Europe. 
Such,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  least  singular 
among  the  many  strange  and  unexpected  results  of  the 
discovery  of  the  great  southern  continent  of  Austra- 
lia.  Scarcely  a  traveller  who  has  visited  its  shores 
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Bure,  and  every  part  takes  a  new  grace  with 
a  new  motion. 

This  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  do- 
mestic ;  and  it  is  now  a  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  wild  swan,  though  so  strongly  resembling 
this  in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a  different  bird; 
for  it  is  very  differently  formed  within.  The 
wild  swan  is  less  than  the  tame  by  almost  a 
fourth  ;  for  as  the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds, 
the  other  only  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  The  colour  of  the  tame  swan 
is  all  over  white ;  that  of  the  wild  bird,  is 
along  the  back  and  the  tips  of  the  wings,  of 
an  ash-colour.  But  these  are  slight  differen- 
ces  compared  to  what  are  found  upon  dissec- 
tion. In  the  tame  swan,  the  windpipe  sinks 
down  into  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner ; 

omits  to  mention  this  remarktble  bird.    An  etrly  notice 
of  its  transmission  to  Europe  occurs  in  a  letter  from 


Witsen  to  Dr  Martin  Lister,  printed  in  tlie  twentieth 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  and  Valen- 
cyn  published  in  172G  ao  ac4*ount  of  two  living  speci- 
mens brought  to  Batavia.  Cook,  Vancouver,  Philip, 
and  White,  mention  it  incidentally  in  their  Voyages ; 
and  Labillardiere,  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
^  D'Entrecasteaux  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  has  given 
a  more  particular  description,  together  with  a  tolerable 
figure.  Another  figure,  of  no  great  value,  has  also  been 
given  by  Dr  Shaw  in  his  Zoological  Miscellany.  Since 
this  period  many  living  individuals  have  been  brought 
to  England,  where  they  thrive  equally  well  with  the 
Emeus,  the  Kanguroos,  and  other  Australian  animals, 
insomuch  that  they  can  now  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
rarities  even  In  this  country.  They  are  precisely" 
similar  in  form  and  somewhat  inferior  in  size  to  the  wild 
and  tame  swans  of  the  old  world;  but  are  perfectly 
black  in  every  part  of  their  plumage,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  primary  and  a  few  of  the  secondary  quill-fea- 
thers, which  are  white.  Their  bill  is  of  a  bright  red 
above,  and.  is  surmounted  at  the  base  in  the  male  by  a 
slight  protuberance,  which  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
Towards  its  anterior  part  it  is  crossed  by  a  whitish 
hand.  The  under  part  of  the  bill  is  of  a  grayish  white : 
and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  dull  ash^olour.  In  every 
other  respect,  except  in  the  mode  of  convolution  of  its 
trachea,  this  bird  perfectly  corresponds  with  its  well 
known  congeners.  The  black  swans  are  found  as 
well  in  Van  Pieman's  Land  as  In  New  South  Wales 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  They 
are  generally  s^en  in  fl^tcks  of  eight  or  nine  together, 
floating  on  a  lake;  and  when  disturbed,  flying  off 
like  wild  geese  in  a  direct  line  one  after  the  other. 
They  are  said  to  be  extremely  shy,  so  as  to  render  it 
difBcult  to  approach  within  gunshot  of  them. — Oar- 
dent  and  Menagtrie  of  the  Zotiogical  Society  illuttraied^ 
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but  in  the  wild,  after  a  strange  and  wonderful 
contortion,  like  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
crane,  it  enters  through  a  hole  formed  in  the 
breast-bone;  and  being  reflected  therein,  re- 
turns by  the  same  aperture  ;  and  being  con. 
tracted  into  a  narrow  compass  by  a  broad  and 
bony  cartilage,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
which,  before  they  enter  the  lungs,  are  di- 
lated, and,  as  it  were,  swollen  out  into  two 
cavities. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween these  two  animals,  which  externally 
seem  to  be  of  one  species.  Whether  it  is  in 
the  power  of  long-continued  captivity  and  do- 
mestication to  produce  this  strange  variety, 
between  birds  otherwise  the  same,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  certain 
it  is,  that  our  tame  swan  is  no  where  to 
be  found,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  a  stale  of 
nature. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  differ, 
ence  of  conformation,  so  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
with  the  experience  of  the  moderns,  concern, 
ing  the  vocal  powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame 
swan  is  one  of  the  most  silent  of  all  birds ;  and 
the  wild  one  has  a  note  extremely  loud  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  probable,  the  convolutions 
of  the  wind-pipe  may  contribute  to  increase 
the  clangour  of  it ;  for  such  is  the  harshness 
of  its  voice,  that  the  bird  from  thence  has  been 
called  the  hooper.  In  neither  is  there  the 
smallest  degree  of  melody ;  nor  have  they,  f(»r 
above  this  century,  been  said  to  give  speci- 
mens of  the  smallest  musical  abilities ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  antiquity,  that  the  swan  was  the  most 
melodious  bird  ;  and  that  even  to  its  death,  its 
voice  went  on  improving.  It  would  show  no 
learning  to  produce  what  they  have  said  upon 
the  music  of  the  swan :  it  has  already  been 
collected  by  Aldrovandus  ;  and  still  more  pro- 
fessediy  by  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 
From  these  accounts,  it  appears  that,  while 
Plato^  Aristotle,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  be- 
lieved the  vocality  of  the  swan,  Pliny  and 
Virgil  seem  to  doubt  that  received  opinion. 
In  this  equipoise  of  authority,  Aldrovandus 
seems  to  hftve  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  and  the  form  of  the 
windpipe  in  the  wild  swan,  so  much  resem- 
bling a  musical  instrument,  inclined  his  be- 
lief  still  more  strongly.  In  aid  of  this  also, 
came  the  testimony  of  Pendasius,  who  affirmed, 
that  he  had  often  heard  swans  sweetly  singing 
in  the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed  up 
and  down  in  a  boat ;  as  also  of  Olaus  Wor- 
miusy  who  professed  that  many  of  his  friends 
and  scholarshad  heard  them  singing.  *'  There 
was,"  says  he.  **  in  my  family,  a  very  honest 
young  man,  John  Rostorph,  a  student  in  di- 
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▼inity,  and  a  Norwegian  by  nation.  This 
man  did,  upon  his  credit,  ana  with  the  inter, 
position  of  an  oath,  solemnly  affirm,  that  once 
tn  the  territory  oi  Dronten,  as  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
heard  an  unusual  and  sweet  murmur,  com- 
posed of  the  most  pleasant  whistlings  and 
sounds;  he  knew  not  at  first  whence  they 
came,  or  how  they  were  made,  for  he  saw  no 
man  near  to  produce  them  ;  but  looking  round 
about  him,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  cer- 
tain promontory,  he  there  espied  an  infinite 
number  of  swans  gathered  together  in  a  bay, 
and  making  the  most  delightful  harmony ;  a 
sweeter  in  all  his  life-time  he  had  never 
heard."  These  were  accounts  sufficient  at 
least  tu  keep  opinion  in  suspense,  though  in 
contradiction  to  our  own  experience  ;  but  Al- 
drovandus,  to  put,  as  he  supposed,  the  ques- 
tion past  all  doubt,  gives  us  the  testimony  of 
a  countryman  of  our  own,  from  whom  he  had 
the  relation.  This  honest  man's  name  was 
Mr  Geo.  Braun,  who  assured  him,  that  no- 
diing  was  more  common  in  England  than  to 
hear  swans  sing ;  that  they  were  bred  in 
great  numbers  in  the  sea  near  London  ;  and 
that  every  fleet  of  ships  that  returned  from 
iheir  voyages  from  distant  countries,  were  met 
by  swans,  that  came  joyfully  out  to  welcome 
ibeir  return,  and  salute  them  with  a  loud  and 
cheerful  singing !  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Aldrovandus,  that  great  and  good  man,  was 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  designing 
and  the  needy :  his  unbounded  curiosity  drew 
round  him  people  of  every  kind,  and  his  ge- 
nerosity was  as  ready  to  reward  falsehood  as 
truth. — Poor  Aldrovandus  !  after  having  spent 
a  vast  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  enlightening 
mankind  ;  after  having  collected  more  truth, 
and  more  falsehood,  than  any  man  ever  did 
before  him,  be  little  thought  of  being  reduced 
at  last  to  want  bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of 
hifl  country,  and  to  die  a  beggar  in  a  public 
hospital  ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  modern  authori- 
ties, in  favour  of  the  singing  of  swans,  are 
rather  suspicious,  since  they  are  reduced  to 
this  Mr  G.  Braun,  and  John  Rostorph,  the 
native  of  a  country  remarkable  for  ignorance 
and  credulity.  It  is  probable  m|  ancients 
bad  some  mythological  meaning  in  ascribing 
melody  to  the  swan  ;  and  as  for  the  modems, 
they  scarcely  deserve  our  regard.  The  swan, 
therefore,  must  be  content  with  that  share  of 
fame  which  it  possesses  on  the  score  of  its 
beauty  ;  since  the  melody  of  its  voice,  without 
better  testimony,  will  scarcely  be  admitted  by 
even  the  credulous. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  ap- 
petites,  as  ele^nt  in  its  form.  Its  chief  food, 
is  com,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water, 
and  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  found  near  the 


margin.  It  prepares  a  nest  in  some  retired 
part  of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is 
an  islet  in  the  stream,  This  is  composed  of 
water-plants,  long  grass,  and  sticks  ;  and  the 
male  and  female  assist  in  forming  it  with 
great  assiduity.  The  swan  lays  seven  or 
eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger  than  those  of 
a  goose,  with  a  hard,  and  sometimes  a  tuber- 
ous, shell.  It  sits  near  two  months  before  its 
young  are  excluded  ;  which  are  ash-coloured 
when  they  first  leave  the  shell,  and  for  some 
months  after.  It  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to 
approach  the  old  ones  when  their  little  family 
are  feeding  round  them.  Their  fears  as  well 
their  pride,. seem  to  take  the  alarm  ;  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  known,  to  give  a  blow 
with  their  pinion,  that  has  broke  a  roan's  leg 
or  arm. 

It  is  not  till  they  are  a  twelvemonth  old 
that  the  young  swans  change  their  colour  with 
their  plumage.  All  the  stages  of  this  bird's 
approach  to  maturity  are  slow,  and  seem  to 
mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatch- 
ing ;  a  year  in  growing  to  its  proper  size :  and 
if,  according  to  Pliny's  observation,  those  ani- 
mals that  are  longest  in  ihh  womb  are  the 
longest  lived,  the  swan  is  the  longest  in  tlie 
shell  of  any  bird  we  know,  and  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  longevity.  Some  say  that 
it  lives  three  hundred  years ;  and  Willoughby, 
who  is  in  general  diffident  enough,  seems  to 
believe  the  report.  A  goose,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, has  been  known  to  live  a  hundred  ;  and 
the  swan,  from  its  superior  size,  and  from  its 
harder,  firmer  flesh,  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed  to  live  still  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  es- 
teem, in  England,  that  by  an  act  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  none,  except  the  son  of  the  king, 
was  permitted  to  keep  a  swan,  unless  posses- 
sed of  lave  marks  a  year.  By  a  subsequent 
act,  the  punishment  for  taking  their  eggs  was 
imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine 
at  the  king's  will.  At  present,  they  are  but 
little  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh ;  but 
many  are  still  preserved  for  their  beauty. 
We  see  multitudes  on  the  Thames  and  Trent; 
but  no  where  greater  numbers  than  on  the 
salt  water  inlet  of  the  sea,  near  Abbotsbury, 
in  Dorsetshire. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  GOOSE,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.' 

Thb  Goose,  in  its  domestic  state,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  colours.     The  wild  goose  always 


1  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  our  old  writers^ 
^says  Mr  Selby)  it  a|jpcars  tb&t  this  species  was  formerly 
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retains  the  same  marks ;  the  whole  upper  part 
is  ash^coloared ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
dirty  white ;  the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  at  the  tip  it  is  black ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
8a£fron  colour,  and  the  claws  black.     These 


very  abundant  In  Britain ;  and  was  also  a  permanent  re- 
sident here,  breeding  annually  in  great  numbers  in  the 


marks  are  seldom  found  in  the  tame ;  whoM 
bill  is  entirely  red,  and  whose  legs  are  en- 
tirely brown.  The  wild  goose  is  rather  less 
than  the  tame;  but  both  invariably  retain 
a  white  ring  round  their  tail,  which  shows 


fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  some  of  the  adijoining  counties. 
The  draining  and  cultivation  of  these  marshy  tracts, 
uivler  progressive  agricultural  Improvement,  and  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  Icingdom,  has,  however,  ba- 
nished these  birds  from  their  ancient  haunts  ;  and  they 
are  now,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only  met  with  in  small 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  seem  to  have  giTen 
place,  as  it  were,  to  the  Bean  Goose  which,  as  a  winter 
visitant,  is  very  numerous,  and  widely  spread  through- 
out the  country.  According  to  Temralnck,  the  present 
species  seldom  advances  much  beyond  the  fifty-third  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  ;  its  geographical  distribution  ex- 
tending oTer  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  Western  Africa,  where 
it  inhabits  the  marshes,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  in- 
land seas.  It  breeds  amongst  the  rushes  and  other 
coarse  herbage,  making  a  large  nest  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  laying  from  six  to  twelve  eggs  of  a  sullied  white. 
Its  food  consists  principally  of  the  various  grasses  of  the 
moist  and  marshy  tracts  it  aflects,  though  it  eats  grain 
with  avidity.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  the  tender  blades 
of  wheat,  &c.,  and  often,  during  its  periodical  visits, 
does  considerable  damage  to  com  fields  in  an  early  stage 
of  gro%vth.  Being  a  bird  of  great  shyness  and  vigi- 
lance, it  can  only  be  approached  by  stealth,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution  ;  this  is  generally  effected  by  that  mode 
of  fowling  called  Halkinff,  in  which  a  horse  is  so  trained, 
as,  hiding  the  person  of  the  fowler,  to  advance  by  de- 
grees, and  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  upon  the 
flock,  as  they  are  at  rest  or  feeding  on  the  ground.  In 
the  latter  state,  which  only  occurs  during  the  day- 
lime,  sentinels  (occasionally  relieved)  are  alwajrs  on  the 
watch  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger,  which  they 
do,  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  by  a  cry  of  alarm ;  and 
Immediately  the  whole  flock  take  wing,  with  an  alert- 
ness and  rapidity  that  could  scarcely  be  expected 
in  birds  of  such  bulky  appearance.  At  night  they 
generally  i^tire  to  the  water  for  repose,  but  the 
same  watchful  attention  to  safety  is  maintained  by  sen- 
tinels, that  distinguishes  their  conduct  during  the 
day.  They  usually  fly  at  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
moving  either  In  a  single  diagonal  line,  or  in  two  lines 
forming  an  angle,  or  inverted  V.  In  this  order  the 
oflice  of  leader  is  taken  by  turns,  the  foremost,  when 
fatigued,  retiring  to  the  rear,  and  allowing  the  next  in 
station  to  lead  the  flight.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
our  race  of  domestic  geese  has  originally  sprung  from 
this  species,  and  howoTer  altered  they  may  now  appear 
in  bulk,  colour,  or  habits,  the  essential  characters  re- 
main the  same;  no  disinclination  to  breed  with  each 
other  is  oTinced  between  them,  and   the   offipring  of 


wild   and  domesticated  birds  are  as  prolific  as  their 
mutual  parents. 

The  Bean,  or  as  it  Is  f  ery  frequently  called,  the  wild 
goose,  beata  in  general  appearance,  and  in  the  colour  of 
Its  plumage,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
species,  and  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  It 
may,  however,  be  always  distinguished  from  the  ray 
lag  by  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  comparatiTely  much 
smaller,  shorter,  and  more  compressed  towards  the  end. 
The  cokMir  of  that  member  also  diflen,  the  basal  part 
of  the  under  mandible,  and  that  of  the  upper  as  far  as 
the  line  of  the  nostrils,  with  the  nails  of  both  mandibles, 
being  black,  and  the  intermediate  part  flesh-red,  inclin. 
ing  to  orange.  It  Is  also  generally  less.  In  Britain 
it  is  well  known  as  a  regular  winter  Yisitant,  arriving 
in  laiige  bodies  from  ito  northern  summer  haunts,  dur- 
ing  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  sel- 
dom Uking  its  final  departure  before  thu  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  The  Tarlous  flocks,  during 
their  residence  In  this  country,  hare  each  their  par. 
ticular  haunts  or  feeding  districta,  to  which  on  each 
ensuing  season  they  inrariably  return,  as  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  wild  geese  have  been  known  to 
frequent  certain  localities  for  a  continued  series  of  years. 
The  habits  of  thh  and  the  preceding  species  are  Tory 
similar,  and  they  show  the  same  vigilance,  and  use  the 
same  means  of  guarding  against  surprise  :  their  capture 
is  therefore  proportionably  difiicult,  and  It  is  only  by 
stratagem  that,  when  at  rest  on  the  ground  or  feeding, 
they  can  be  approached  within  gun-shot.  In  stormy 
weather,  when  they  are  compelled  to  fly  lower  than  they 
usually  do,  they  may  be  sometimes  intercepted  from  a 
hedge  or  bank,  situated  in  the  route  they  are  observed 
to  take  early  In  the  morning,  in  passing  to  their  feed- 
ing ground.  At  night  they  retire  to  the  water,  or  else 
to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand  on  the  sea  coast,  suffi- 
ciently  disUnt  from  the  main  land  to  afford  a  secure 
retreat;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy  must  be- 
come visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  acute  organs, 
before  it  could  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  or 
feeding  grounds  of  these  birds  are  more  frequently  in 
the  higher  districts  than  in  the  lower  and  marshy  tracts 
of  the  country,  and  they  give  the  preforence  to  open 
land,  or  where  the  inclosures  are  Tery  large.  They 
feed  much  upon  the  tender  wheat,  sometimes  ii\juring 
these  fields  to  a  great  extent;  and  they  frequent  also 
the  stubbles,  particulariy  such  as  are  laid  down  with 
clover  and  other  grasses.  In  the  early  part  of  spring 
they  oiten  alight  upon  the  newly  sown  bean  and  pea 
fields,  picking  up  greedily  such  of  the  pulse  as  is  left  on 
the  surface;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their 
trivial  name^^  been  acquired  from  their  apparent  pre- 
dilectlon  foflfls  kind  of  food,  rather  than  from  the 
shape  and  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  mandible,  to 
which  it  has  been  generally  attributed.  They  lAually 
fly  at  a  considerable  elevation,  either  in  a  diagonal  line, 
or  in  two  such  lines,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing a  leading  acute  angle,  like  the  other  species;  and 
when  on  wing  they  maintain  a  loud  cackling.  In  which 
the  Toices  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
The  rate  at  which  they  move,  when  favoured  by  a  gentle 
breeze.  Is  seldom  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  a  velocity  which  enables  them  to  have  their  roosU 
ing  place  far  removed  from  the  district  they  frequent  by 
day.  The  principal  breeding  stations,  or  summer  re- 
treats, of  the  bean  gooee  are  in  ooimtries  within  the 
arctic  circle;  it  is  said,  however,  that  great  numbers 
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that  they  are  both  descended  from  the  same 
oriffinaL 

The  wild  goose  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  winter,  to  descend  into  more  temperate 
regions.  They  are  often  seen  flying  at  very 
great  heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred,  and  seldom  resting  by  day.  Their  cry 
is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  at  an  im- 
perceptible distance  above  us ;  and  this  seems 
bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  as  among 
hounds  in  the  pursuit  Whether  this  be  the 
note  of  mutual  encouragement,  or  the  neces- 
sary  consequence  of  respiration,  is  doubtful; 
but  they  seldom  exert  it  when  they  alight  in 
these  journeys. 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  groimd  by  day, 
they  range  themselves  in  a  line,  like  cranes; 
and  seem  rather  to  have  descended  for  rest, 
than  for  other  refreshment  When  they  have 
sat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  have 
heard  one  of  them,  with  a  loud  long  note, 
soimd  a  kind  of  charge,  to  which  the  rest 
punctually  attended,  and  they  pursued  their 
journey  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their  flight 
is  very  regularly  arranged ;  they  either  go  in 
a  line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an 
angle  in  the  middle.  I  doubt  whether  the 
form  of  their  flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut 
the  air  with  greater  ease,  as  is  commonly  be* 
lieved ;  I  am  more  apt  to  think  it  is  to  pre- 
sent a  smaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below.. 
A  bullet  might  easily  reach  them  if  huddled 
to|^ether  in  a  flock,  and  the  same  discharge 
might  destroy  several  at  once ;  but,  by  their 
manner  of  flying,  no  shot  from  below  can 
affect  above  one  of  them;  and  from  the 
height  at  which  they  fly  this  is  not  easy  to 
be  hit 

The  Barnacle  difiers,  in  some  respects,  from 
both  these;  being  less  than  either,  with  a 
black  bill,  much  shorter  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  combat 
the  idle  error  of  this  bird's  being  bred  from  a 
shell  sticking  to  ships'  bottoms;  it  is  well 
known  to  be  hatched  from  an  egg  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  to  differ  in  very  few 
particulars  from  all  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  Brent  goose  is  still  less  than  the  for^ 
mer,  and  not  bigger  than  a  M^^tkovy  duck, 
except  that  the  body  is  longer.  The  head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  black  ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each 
side,  are  two  small  spots  or  lines  of  white, 
which  together  appear  like  a  ring. 

breed  annually  fn  Harris,  and  some  of  the  other  outer- 
roost  Western  isiands.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  marshy 
grounds,  and  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry  regetable 
materials ;  the  eggs  are  white,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
in  number.  Among  the  other  winter  visitants  to  this 
Island,  are  the  fFhite-fronted  Goote,  the  Barnacle 
Goote^  the  Brent  Goote,  and  the  Red-breaeted  Goose. 


These,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found 
in  this  kind,  which  agree  in  one  common 
character  of  feeding  upon  vegetables,  and 
being  remarkable  for  their  fecundity.^      Of 


1  The  Cdna(ttan  Goote,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  26.) 
The  Canadian  goose  is  somewhat  larger  than  our  com. 
mon  domesticated  breed.  It  is  also  slenderer  in  its 
malce  and  especially  in  its  neck,  which  consequently 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  awan.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  bird  is  about  three  feet,  and  the  expanse 
of  its  wings  rather  more  than  fiTO.  The  back  and  wing- 
coverts  are  of  a  dull  brown,  with  a  whitish  tip  to  each 
of  the  feathers ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail 
black;  the  sides  pale  ashy  brown ;  and  the  upper  pait 
of  the  head  and  neck  black,  with  a  broad  patch  of  white 
spreading  from  the  throat  on  either  side  over  the  lower 
part  of  ^e  cheeks.  By  this  latter  character,  which  is 
extremely  obvious,  this  species  may  at  all  times  be 
readily  distinguished.  Ite  bill  is  black:  ite  iris  dark 
hasel;  and  its  legs  and  feet  grajrish-black,  or  lead- 
coloured.  There  is  little  or  no  distinction  in  plumage 
between  the  two  sexes.  Although  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Canada  geese,  these  birds  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  country,  but  extend  their  migrations 
from  the  lowest  latitudes  of  the  United  Stotes  to  the 
highest  parallels  that  have  yet  been  visited  in  the  nor. 
them  regions  of  America.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  vast  extent  of  territory  they  are  familiarly  known 
as  the  harbingers  of  spring  when  passing  to  the  north, 
'and  the  presage  of  approaching  winter  on  their  return. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  their 
journeys  are  bounded  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  in  the 
islands  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  breed ;  but  even  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  they  are  still  found  to  be  pro- 
ceeding northwards,  and  they  rarely  nest  further  south 
than  60  deg.  Captain  Phipps  mentions  having  seen 
wild  geese  at  Spltcbergen,  in  more  than  80  deg.  of  lati- 
tude; and  Wilson  deems  it  *'  highly  probable  that  they 
extend  their  migrations  under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid 
the  silent  deeolatioo  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out 
since  the  creation  from  the  prying  eye  of  man  by  ever- 
lasting and  insuperable  bars  of  ice." 

The  passage  of  the  geese  to  the  north  commences 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  their  first  appearance 
in  Canada  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  varying 
with  the  forwardness  of  the  spring,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  Their  flight  is  heavy 
and  laborious,  but  moderately  swift,  in  a  straight  line 
when  their  number  is  but  few,  but  more  frequently  in 
two  lines  meeting  in  a  point  in  front.  The  van  is  said 
to  be  always  led  by  an  old  gander,  in  whose  wake  the 
others  instinctively  follow.  But  should  his  sagacity  fail 
in  discovering  the  land -marks  by  which  they  usually 
steer,  as  sometimes  happens  in  foggy  weather,  the  whole 
flock  appear  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  fly  about  in  an 
irregular  manner,  making  a  great  clamour.  In  their 
flighte  they  cross  Indiscriminately  over  land  or  water, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  several  other  geese,  which 
prefer  making  a  circuit  by  water  to  traversing  the  land. 
They  also  pass  far  inland,  instead  of  confining  their 
course  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  So  importont  is 
the  arrival  of  the  geese  to  the  inhabitante  of  these  nor. 
them  regions  that  the  month  in  which  they  first  make 
their  appearance  is  termed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Pennant,  the  goose  moon.  In  fact  not  only 
the  Indians,  but  the  English  settlers  also,  depend  greatly 
upon  these  birda  for  their  subsistence,  and  many  thou, 
sands  of  them  are  annually  killed,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  salted  and  barrelled  for  winter  consumption. 
Many  too  that  are  killed  on  their  return,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frost,  are  suflered  to  freese,  and  are 
thus  kept  as  fresh  provision  for  several  months.  Others, 
eithor  taken  young  or  wounded,  are  fi-equently  detained 
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Ihesc,  however,  the  tame  goose  is  the  most 
fruitful. — Having  less  to  fear  from  its  ene- 
mies, leading  a  securer  and  a  more  plentiful 
life,  its  prolitic  powers  increase  in  proportion 
to  its  ease  ;  and  though  the  wild  goose  seldom 
lays  above  eight  eggs,  the  tame  goose  is 
often  seen  to  lay  above  twenty.  The  female 
hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduity  ;  while 
the  gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  sometimes  drives  her  off  to  take  her 
place,  where  he  sits  with  great  state  and  com- 
posure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride 
when  the  young  are  excluded  :  he  seems  then 
to  consider  himself  as  a  champion,  not  only 
obliged  to  defend  his  young,  but  also  to  keep 
off  the  suspicion  of  danger  ;  he  pursues  dogs 
and  men  that  never  attempt  to  molest  him  : 
and,  though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive,  is 
then  the  most  petulant  and  provoking.  When, 
if}  this  manner,  he  has  pursued  the  calf  or  the 
mastiff,  to  whose  contempt  alone  he  is  in- 
debted for  safety,  he  returns  to  his  female  and 
her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping  his  wings, 
screaming,  and  showing  all  the  marks  of  con- 
scious  superiority.  It  is  probable,  however, 
these  arts  succeed  in  raising  his  importance 
among  the  tribe  where  they  are  displayed; 


in  ctptivity  during  the  winter.  They  seldom  breed  in 
so  low  a  latitude  as  Churchhill  river;  but  Hearne 
states  that  he  has  occasionally  met  with  their  eggs  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  females  rarely  lay  more  than 
four  eggs,  but  the  whole  number  is  generally  hatched. 
They  are  said  usually  to  select  an  island  in  preference 
to  the  mainland,  for  the  performance-  of  the  maternal 
office  in  greater  safety. 

The  Spur-winged  ^immv.— Another  species  of  tlie 
same  group,  is  the  Gambo  or  spur-winged  goose,  a 
native  of  northern,  and  more  particularly  of  western, 
Africa.  This  bird  agrees  with  tlie  Caitadian  goose  in 
some  of  those  characters  which  connect  the  geese  with 
the  swans,  but  is  much  more  robust  in  make  and  more 
anserine  in  general  appearance.  Its  size  and  propor- 
tions are  nearly  those  of  the  common  goose  ;  its  legs 
long  and  placed  beneatli  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  and 
its  neck  of  moderate  length  and  proportionate  thickness. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  it  has 
a  tubercle  like  that  of  the  tame  swan,  increasing  in  size 
with  the  age  of  the  individual ;  and  the  bend  of  its  wings 
is  furnished  witli  a  large  blunt  spur,  which  appears  to  be 
occasionally  doubled.  The  spur-winged  goose  was  con- 
founded by  Willoughby,  and  afterwards  by  Huflbn,  with 
a  variety  of  the  Egyptian  goose,  equally  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  spur  upon  the  wing,  but  diflering 
considerably  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  and  in  its  colours. 
In  the  former  the  entire  bill  and  the  tubercle  at  its 
base  are  of  a  dull  red;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  black,  with  a  metallic  brilli- 
ancy;  a  patch  of  white,  mottled  with  black  spots  occu- 
pies  the  base  of  each  of  the  wings ;  and  the  under  parts 
are  white,  sometimes  marked  with  indistinct  zigzag 
lines  of  gray.  The  legs  have  an  obscure  tinge  of  red; 
and  tlie  spurs  of  the  wings  are  horn-coloured  ;  but  the 
latter  are  visible  only  when  the  wings  are  expanded, 
being  concealed  at  all  other  times  beneath  the  plumage. 
— Garden*  and  Menageriet  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
Illustrated,  Fol  II, 


and  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a  more  re- 
spectable animal  on  earth  to  a  goose  than  a 
gander ! 

A  young  goose  is  generally  reckoned  very 
good  eating  ;  yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  still 
&rther  increase  its  value.  I  feel  my  obliga- 
tions to  this  animal  every  word  I  write ;  for, 
however  deficient  a  man's  head  may  be,  his 
pen  is  nimble  enough  upon  every  occasion  : 
it  is  happy  indeed  for  us  that  it  requires  no 
great  effort  to  put  it  in  motion.  But  the  fea- 
thers of  this  bird  are  still  as  valuable  in 
another  capacity,  as  they  nrake  the  softest  and 
the  warmest  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Of  goose-feathers  most  of  our  beds  in  Eu- 
rope are  composed ;  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Levant,  and  in  all  Asia,  the  use  of 
them  is  utterly  unknown.  There  they  use 
mattresses,  stuffed  with  wool,  or  camel's  hair, 
or  cotton;  and  the  warmth  of  their  climate 
may  perhaps  make  them  dispense  with  cush- 
ions of  a  softer  kind.  But  how  it  happens 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  use  of  feather- 
beds  is  to  me  surprising :  Pliny  tells  us,  in« 
deed,  that  they  made  bolsters  of  feathers  to 
lay  their  heads  on;  and  this  serves  as  a 
proof  that  they  turned  feathers  to  no  other 
uses. 

As  feathers  are  a  very  valuable  commodity, 
great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept  tame  in  the 
fens  in  Lincolnshire,  which  are  plucked  once 
or  twice  a  year.  '  These  make  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  Somer- 
setshire are  most  in  esteem ;  those  of  Ireland 
are  reckoned  the  worst.  Hudson's  bay  also 
furnishes  very  fine  feathers,  supposed  lo  be  of 
the  goose  kind.  The  down  of  the  swan  is 
brought  from  Dantzic.  The  same  place  also 
sends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the 
cock  and  hen;  but  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
Norway,  furnish  the  best  feathers  of  all :  and 
in  this  number  we  may  reckon  the  Eider 
down,  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  in  its 
place.  The  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is 
to  lay  them  in  a  room,  in  an  open  exposure  to 
the  sun;  and  when  dried,  to  put  them  into 
bags,  and  beat  them  well  with  poles  to  get  - 
the  dust  off.  But,  after  all,  nothing  will  pre- 
vent, for  a  time,  the  heavy  smell  which  arises 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  oil  contained  in 
every  feather ;  no  exposure  will  draw  this  off, 
how  long  so  ever  it  be  continued  ;  they  must 
be  lain  upon,  which  is  the  only  remedy  ;  and 
for  this  reason  old  feathers  are  much  more 
valuable  than  new. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  DUCK,  AKD  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Tame  Duck  is  the  most  easily  reared 
of  all  our  domestic  animals.  The  very  in. 
stincts  of  the  young  ones  direct  them  to  their 
favourite  element ;  and  though  they  are  con- 
ducted by  a  hen,  yet  they  despise  the  admoni- 
tions  of  their  leader. 

This  serves  as  an  incontestable  proof  that 
all  birds  have  their  manners  rather  from 
nature  than  education.  A  falcon  pursues  the 
partridge,  not  because  it  is  taught  by  the  old 
one,  but  because  its  appetifes  make  their 
importunate  call  for  animal  food :  the  cuckoo 
follows  a  very  different  trade  from  that  which 
its  nurse  endeavoured  to  teach  it ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  Pliny,  in  time  destroys  its  instruc- 
tor :  animals  of  the  duck  kind  also  follow 
their  appetites,  not  Iheir  tutor,  and  come  to 
all  their  various  perfections  without  any 
jfuide.  All  the  arts  possessed  by  man  are 
the  result  of  accumulated  experience  ;  all  the 
arts  of  inferior  animals  are  self-taught,  and 
scarcely  one  acquired  by  imitation. 

It  is  usual  with  the  good  women  to  lay 
duck-eggs  under  a  hen,  because  she  hatches 
tliem  better  than  the  original  parent  would 
have  done.'  The  duck  seems  to  be  a  heed- 
less inattentive  mother ;  she  frequently  leaves 
her  eggs  till  they  spoil,  and  even  seems  to 
forget  that  she  is  intrusted  with  the  charge : 
she  is  equally  regardless  of  them  when  ex- 
cluded ;  she  leads  them  to  the  pond,  and 
thinks  she  has  sufficiently  provided  for  her 
offspring  when  she  has  shown  them  the  water. 

^  The  rearing  of  ducks  is  made  an  ol)ject  of  great 
importance  in  China.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
liatched  by  artificial  warmth;  the  eggs  being  laid  in 
boxes  of  sand,  are  placed  on  a  brick  hearth,  to  which  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  is  given  during  the  time  re- 
quired for  hatching.  The  ducklings  are  fed  with  craw- 
fisu  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  small,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  boiled  rice:  and  In  about  a  foilnight  they 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  Chinese  then 
provide  them  with  an  old  step.mother,  who  leads  them 
where  they  are  to  find  provender,  being  first  put  on 
board  a  **  sampane "  or  boat,  which  is  destined  for 
tlieir  habitation,  and  from  which  the  whole  fiork,  often 
300  or  400  in  number,  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at 
command.  This  method  is  used  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  is  so  far  from  a  novelty  that  it  may  be  seen 
everywhere,  more  especially  about  the  time  of  cutting 
the  rice,  when  the  masters  of  the  duck-boats  row  up  and 
Hown  the  rivers,  according  to  the  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing food,  which  during  that  season  is  found  in  plenty, 
at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  on  the  rice  plantations,  which  are 
overflowed  at  high  water.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
flucks  obey  their  master;  for  some  thousands  belonging 
to  diflerent  boats  will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot, 
and  on  a  signal  given,  follow  the  leader  to  their  re- 
spective boats,  without  a  stranger  being  found  among 
ibcm. 


Whatever  advanlages  may  be  procured  by 
coming  nearer  the  house,  or  attending  in  the 
yard,  she  declines  them  all ;  and  often  lets 
the  vermin,  who  haunt  the  waters,  destroy 
them,  rather  than  bring  them  to  take  shelter 
nearer  home.  The  hen  is  a  nurse  of  a  very 
opposite  character :  she  broods  with  the  ut- 
most assiduity,  and  generally  brings  forth  a 
young  one  from  every  egg  committed  to  her 
charge  ;  she  does  not  lead  her  younglings  to 
the  water  indeed,  but  she  watchfully  guards 
them  when  there,  by  standing  at  Che  brink. 
Should  the  rat,  or  the  weasel,  attempt  to  seize 
them,  the  hen  can  give  them  protection ;  she 
leads  them  to  the  house  when  tired  with 
paddling,  and  rears  up  the  supposititious 
brood,  without  ever  suspecting  that  they  be- 
long to  another. 

The  wild  duck*  differs,  in  many  respects, 
from  the  tame;    and  in    them  there  is  still 
greater   variety    than    among    the    domestic  • 
kinds.     Of  the  tame  duck  there  are  not  less 


*  The  fTiid  Duck  or  MaUnrd  is  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,   two  feet   ten  inches  in  extent  of  wing,   and 


weiglis  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  The  bill 
is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  ;  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  changeable  green,  terminated 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck  by  a  white  collar,  with  which 
it  is  nearly  encircled.  The  scapulars  are  white,  barred 
or  i*ather  undulated  with  minute  lines  of  brown ;  the 
back  is  brown,  and  the  rump  black,  glossed  with  green. 
On  the  wing  coverts  two  transverse  white  streaks  edged 
with  black  enclose  a  broad  stripe  of  a  lucid  violet-green 
colour.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  of  a 
chestnut-colour;  the  belly  is  pale  gray,  crossed  with 
numerous  transverse  dusky  lines.  I'he  tail  consists  of 
twenty  feathers  and  is  pointed  in  shape  ;  the  four  mid- 
dle are  of  a  greenish  black  colour  and  curve  upward  in  a 
remarkable  manner;  the  others  as  usual  of  a  gray 
brown,  margined  witli  white.  Legs  orange.  The 
female  is  very  plain.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  smaller 
than  that  of  the  male  ;  and  the  ground  colour  of  tlie 
plumage  is  pale  reddish  brown,  speckled  with  black. 
The  violet-green  stripe  on  the  wings  is  as  in  those  of  the 
male;  but  none  of  the  tail  feathers  are  curved.  The 
young  male  birds,  previously  to  their  first  moult,  resem. 
ble  rather  the  female  than  tlie  male  parent.  In  a 
domestic  state  some  individuals  appear  in  nearly  the 
same  plumage  as  the  wild  ones;  others  vary  greatly 
from  them  as  well  as  from  each  other,  and  are  marked 
with  nearly  every  colour ;  but  all  the  males,  or  drake*!, 
still  retain  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  The  tame 
duck  is,  however,  of  a  more  dull  and  less  elegant  form 
and  appearance  than  the  wild,  domestication  having 
deprived  it  of  its  lofty  gait,  long  tapering  neok^  and 
sprightly  eyes. 
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than  ten  different  sorts  ;  and  of  the  wild, 
Brisson  reckons  aboye  twenty.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  between  wild  and  tame 
ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their  feet :  those  of 

Wild  ducks  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
summer  frequenting  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  north, 
and  in  autumn  migrating  southward  in  large  bodies, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  the  lakes  and  marshes 
of  more  temperate  latitudes.  Considerable  numbers  of 
them  return  nortliward  in  spring;  but  many  straggling 
pairs,  as  well  as  former  colonists,  stay  in  this  country 
to  rear  their  young,  which  become  natives,  and  remain 
throughout  the  year  in  the  marshy  tracts  of  the  British 
isies.  Large  flocks  visit  Egypt  in  November  after  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  an  opposite  direction  of  the 
globe,  the  lakes  in  the  Orkneys  form  one  of  their  great 
resorts  in  winter;  and  when  the  lakes  happen  to  be 
frozen,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  shores  of  the 
islands.  In  these  districts  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
multitudes,  and  on  the  report  of  a  gun  they  rise  like 
clouds.  They  are  also  known  to  abound  on  the  lake  of 
Zirknits  in  Caniiola,  whei-e  they  are  often  swallowed 
entire  by  the  huge  pikes  which  frequent  that  remark- 
able piece  of  water.  On  the  approach  of  a  storm  they 
issue  from  the  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and  fly  about  the 
country,  where  they  are  soon  captured  by  the  peasants ; 
many  of  them  are  killed  with  dubs  at  the  very  open- 
ings of  tlie  cavities,  being  dazzled  by  the  light  of  day. 
In  England  they  abound  most  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, where  prodigious  numbers  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoys. 

Wild  ducks  are  naturally  very  shy  birds,  and  fly  at  a 
considerable  height  in  the  air,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or 
triangle.  Before  they  alight  on  any  spot,  they  describe 
several  turns  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  it,  and  then 
descend  with  great  precaution.  They  generally  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore  when  they  swim;  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  them  sleep  upon  the  water,  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  some  of  the  party  are 
always  awake  to  watch  over  the  common  safety,  and  to 
apprize  the  sleepers  of  the  approach  of  danger,  llie 
extreme  wariness  of  these  birds  renders  much  patience 
and  ingenuity  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fowler. 
They  rise  vertically  from  the  water  with  loud  cries ;  and 
in  the  night-time  their  flight  over  head  may  be  known 
by  the  hissing  noise  which  they  make.  They  are  more 
active  by  night  than  by  day;  Indeed  those  that  are 
seen  by  day  have,  in  general^  been  roused  either  by  a 
sportsman  or  by  some  bird  of  prey. 

Wild  ducks  breed  only  once  in  the  year,  the  pairing- 
time  commencing  about  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  lasting  three  weeks,  during 
which  period  each  couple  lives  apart,  concealed  among 
the  reeds  and  bushes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  female  generally  selects  a  thick  tuft  of  bushes, 
insulated  in  a  pool  or  lake,  for  her  breeding  station,  and 
binds,  cuts,  and  arranges  the  bushes  in  Uie  form  of  a 
nest ;  sometimes  she  makes  her  nest  on  heaths  at  some 
distance  from  the  water,  scraping  together  a  heap  of 
the  nearest  vegetables  for  the  purpose: — a  rick  of  straw 
in  the  fields  occasionally  serves  her  purpose.  Latham 
says,  that  she  has  even  been  known  to  lay  her  eggs  in 
a  high  tree,  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  magpie  or  crow  ; 
and  he  records  an  instance  of  one  that  %vas  found  at 
Btchingham,  in  Sussex,  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  in  an 
oak,  at  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  eggs  being  supported  by  some  small  twfgs  placed 
crosswise.  The  female,  during  the  incubation,  usually 
plucks  theg^own  from  her  breast  to  line  her  nest,  in 
which  she  frequently  deposits  sixteen  eggs,  which  she 
^nerally  covers  when  she  leaves  the  nest  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding.  Whenever  she  returns  to  it,  she  alights  at 
some  distance,  and   appixMLches  it  by  winding  paths; 


the  tame  duck  being  yellow,  those  of  the  wild 
duck  black.  The  difference  between  wild 
ducks  among  each  other,  arises  as  well  from 
their  size  as  the  nature  of  the  place  they  feed 


but  when  she  has  resumed  her  seat  she  is  not  easily 
induced  to  quit  jt.  The  male  keeps  watch  near  the 
nest,  or  accompanies  and  protects  his  mate  in  her  tem- 
porary excursions  in  quest  of  flood.  All  the  young  are 
hatched  fn  one  day,  and  on  the  following  the  mother 
leads  them  to  the  water ;  or  If  the  nest  l>e  high,  or  at  a 
distance  from  water,  both  parents  convey  them,  one 
by  one,  in  their  bills  or  between  their  legs»  and  they 
are  no  sooner  consigned  to  the  water  than  they  begiii 
to  swim  about  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  feed  on 
insects.  The  mother-bird  is  a  most  attentive  and 
watchful  parent  until  her  young  progeny  are  able  te 
fly:  this  is  in  about  three  months  after  their  birth,  and 
in  three  months  more  they  attaiu  to  their  full  size  and 
plumage. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  duck  is  n*ore  delicate  and  juicy, 
and  of  a  finer  ftavonr,  than  that  of  the  domestic.  It  is 
almost  every  where  in  high  estimation  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  hence  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  it  frequents,  has  been  employed  in  devising 
stratagems  for  the  capture  of  this  most  cautious. and 
wily  bird.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  furnish  our  readera 
with  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  stratagems.  Some  of  the  methods  of  capturing 
the  wild  ducks  in  America,  as  described  by  Wilson 
in  his  *<  American  Ornithology,"  are  among  the  most 
singular  resorted  to  in  any  country,  and  claim  to  be 
noticed  in  this  place. 

In  some  ponds  frequented  by  these  birds,  five  or  six 
wooden  flgures,  cut  and  painted  so  as  to  represent  ducks, 
and  sunk,  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  their  bottoms  so  as  to 
float  at  the  usual  depth  on  the  surface,  are  anchored  in  a 
favourable  position  for  being  raked  from  a  concealment 
of  brushwood,  &c.,  on  shore.  The  appearance  of  Uiese 
decoys  usually  attracts  passing  flocks,  which  alight  and 
are  shot  down.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  of  these  painted 
ducks  are  fixed  in  a  frame  in  various  swimming  pos- 
tures, and  secured  to  the  bow  of  the  gunner's  skifl^ 
projecting  before  it  In  such  a  manner  that  the  weight 
of  the  frame  sinks  the  figures  to  their  proper  depth  ; 
the  skiff  is  then  dressed  with  sedge  or  coarse  grass,  in 
an  artful  manner,  as  low  as  the  water's  edge;  and 
under  cover  of  this,  which  appears  like  a  covey  of  ducks 
swimming  by  a  small  island,  the  gunner  floats  down 
sometimes  to  the  very  skirts  of  a  whole  congregated 
multitude,  and  pours  in  a  destructive  and  re|>eated  Are 
of  shot  among  them.  In  winter,  when  detached  pieces 
of  ice  are  occasionally  floating  in  the  river,  some  of  the 
fowlers  on  the  Delaware  paint  their  whole  skifT  or  canoe 
white,  and  laying  themselves  flat  at  the  bottom,  with 
their  hand  over  the  side  silently  managing  a  small 
paddle,  direct  it  imperceptibly  into  or  near  a  flock, 
before  the  ducks  have  distinguished  it  from  a  floating 
mass  of  ice,  and  generally  do  great  execution  amongst 
them.  A  whole  flock  has  sometimes  been  thus  surprised 
asleep  with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  On  land, 
another  stratagem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great 
success:— a  large  tight  hogshead  Is'  sunk  in  the  fiat 
marsh  or  mud,  neai*  the  place  where  ducks  are  ac- 
customed to  feed  at  low  water,  and  where,  otherwise, 
there  is  no  shelter.  The  edges  and  top  are  artfully 
concealed  with  tufts  of  long  coarse  grsss  and  reeds,  or 
Sfdge.  From  within  this  tlie  fowler,  unseen  and  un- 
suspected, watches  the  collecting  party,  aod»  when  a 
sufficient  number  ofllers,  sweeps  them  down  with  great 
efTect. 

Of  the  method  of  capturing  wild  ducks  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  a  particular  description  will  be  found  in 
the  text,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  chapter.    See 
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in.  Sea-ducka,  which  feed  in  salt-water,  and 
dive  much,  have  a  broad  bill,  bending  up- 
wards, a  large  hind  toe,  and  a  long  blunt  tail. 
Pond^ucks,  which  feed  in  plashes,  haye  a 
straight  and  narrow  bill,  a  small  hind-toe,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  train.  The  former  are  called, 
by  our  decoy-men,  foreign  ducks :  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  England.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute 
varieties  of  such  a  number  of  birds ;  all  agree- 
ing in  the  same  general  figure,  the  same  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  and  differing  in  little 
more  than  their  size  and  the  colours  of  their 
plumage.  In  this  tribe  we  may  rank,  as  na- 
tives of  our  own  European  dominions,  the 
Eider  Duck/  which  is  double  the  size  of  a 


ftlso  Nos.  183  and  184  of  **  Penny  Magazioe,"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  above  Note. 

I  In  Britain  the  range  of  this  valuable  species  extends 
to  about  the  5Sth  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  south, 
ward  of  which  it  becomes  of  veiy  rare  occurrence.  Its 
limits,  however,  towards  the  pole  are  scarcely  ascertained, 
as  it  has  becu  found,  I  believe,  in  the  highest  latitudes  yet 
penetrated  by  navigators.  In  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and 
other  arctic  regions  of  Europe,,  it  is  very  abundant ;  and 
in  those  cold  countries  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  hihabi- 
tants,  on  account  of  its  feathers,  elastic  down,  eggs,  &c. 
It  is  equally  common  in  parallel  latitudes  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  a 
general  inhabitant  of  the  Frigid  zone.  Upon  the  Nor- 
thumbrian coast  many  eiders  breed  upon  the  group  of 
Fern  islands,  situated  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  that  county,  and  from  two  to  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  shore,  and  which,  with  Coquet  island  (about  ten 
miles  farther  along  the  coast,)  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
southern  breeding-stations  of  these  birds.  About  April 
they  are  seen  assembling  in  small  groups  along  the  shores 
of  the  mainland,  from  whence  they  cross  over  to  the 
Islands  in  May,  soon  after  which  the  females  begin  to 
prepare  their  nests,  and  they  usually  commence  laying 
about  the  twentieth  of  that  month*  The  males,  as  soon 
as  this  takes  place,  and  incubation  commences,  leave  the 
females,  and  acain  spread  themselves  along  the  shore,  in 
companies  of  Amr  of  five  together,  and  do  nut  (as  far  as 
ray  observation  goes)  "continue  on  watch  near  the 
shore,  as  long  as  the  females  remain  sitting,"  and  then 
desert  both  her  and  the  newly  hatched  brood,  as  men- 
tioned in  Shaw's  Zoology.  The  usual  number  of  eggs 
is  five,  of  a  pale  asparagus-green  colour^  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  not  much  less  than  those  of  a  goose.  The 
SHsst  is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  the  smaller  alga,  and  as  incubation  proceeds  (and 
which  lasts  for  a  mouth)  a  lining  of  down,  plucked  by 
the  bird  from  her  own  body,  is  added.  This  addition  is 
raade  daily,  and  at  last  becomes  so  considerable  in  mass, 
as  to  envelope  and  entirely  conceal  the  eggs,  contrtbuU 
ing,  perhaps  by  its  effect,  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  to 
the  perfect  developement  of  the  foetus,  and  serving  also 
as  a  protection  from  gulls  and  other  enemies.  The 
young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to  the  water, 
which  in  some  instances  must  be  eflected  by  the  parent 
conveying  them  in  her  bill,  as  I  have  often  seen  tlie 
nest  in  such  situations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  arriving  at  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  indeed,  the 
keeper  of  one  of  the  lighthousbs  (upon  the  impending 
rock  close  to  which  an  eider  duck,  for  many  seasons, 
had  her  nest,  and  hatched  her  young)  assured  me,  that 
he  had  seen  the  bird  engaged  in  this  interesting  duty. 
The  down  of  the  eider  is  remarkably  light  and  elastic, 
not  more  so  perhaps  than  that  of  its  congener  the  King 
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common  duck,  with  a  black  bill  ;  the  Velvet 
Duck,  not  so  large,  and  with  a  yellow  bill  ; 
the  Scoter,  with  a  knob  at  the  base  of  a  yel 
low  bill ;  the  Tufted  Duck,  adorned  with  a 
thick  crest ;  the  Scaup  Duck,  (see  Plate  XX. 
fig.  13.)  less  than  the  common  duck,  with  the 
bill  of  a  grayish  blue  colour  ;  the  Golden  Eye, 
(see  Plate  *XIX.  ^^.  34.)  with  a  large  white 
spot  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  resembling 
an  eye  ;  the  Sheldrake,  with  the  bill  of  a 
bright  red,  and  swelling  into  a  knob;  the 
Mallard,  which  is  the  stock  from  whence  our 
tame  breed  has  probably  been  produced  ;  the 
Pintail,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest ;  the  Po- 
chard, with   the  head  and  neck  of  a  brighf 


£ider,  the  Scoter,  and  some  others  of  the  oceanic  Ana- 
tidas;  but  as  it  is  procured  in  greater  quantity  from  tliis 
species,  the  whole  imported  from  Iceland  and  other  nor- 
thern countries  (though  mixed  with  that  of  several  others) 
is  still  sold  mider  the  denomination  of  Eider  down. 
From  the  nest  of  two  or  three  of  these  birds,  I  have  fre- 
quently procured  as  much  down  as  would  fill  a  middling- 
sized  pillow,  though  the  same,  when  compressed,  was 
not  abo¥e  two  handfuls,  and  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce.  As  plucked  from  the  living  bird,  it  is  much 
more  elastic  than  when  taken  from  the  body  after  death, 
—a  fact  confirmative  of  what  I  have  formerly  advanced, 
viz.  that  the  plumage  is  not  mere  inert  matter,  as  be. 
lieved  by  Montagu  and  others,  but  is  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  living  principle,  and  influenced  by  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  bird.  In  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  where 
the  eider  down  forms  a  great  branch  of  their  commerce, 
and  where  the  birds  bre^  in  great  numbers  near  to  each 
other,  the  luttives  wait  anxiously  for  the  event.  The 
first  production  of  eggs,  together  with  the  down,  is  taken 
from  them,  but  the  next  they  are  allowed  to  incubate, 
and  rear  the  young,  though  a  part  of  the  down  is  from 
time  to  time  removed,  the  female  continuing  to  supply 
it  as  long  as  any  remains  upon  the  lower  part  of  her 
body. — The  food  of  the  eider  consists  of  various  species 
of  shell-fish,  crustaceous  animals,  and  the  roes  of  these 
and  fishes.  Such  as  I  have  dissected  were  generally 
filled  with  the  triturated  remains  of  mytili,  tellineft,  &c  ; 
and  twice  I  found  the  subjects  gorged  with  the  spawn  of 
fish.  They  dive  for  their  food  like  the  Scoters,  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  submerged,  and  often  in  water  of  six 
or  eight  fathoms  deep.  They  also  fly  with  great  strength, 
and  at  the  rate  (as  calculated)  of  more  than  ninety  miles 
in  the  hour.  When  approached  in  a  boat  they  generally 
take  wing  whilst  beyond  gun-shot,  and  when  suddenly 
surprised  they  dive ;  but  if  actively  pursued,  and  com- 
pelled to  dive  repeatedly,  they  may  be  so  far  tired  out 
as  at  last  to  be  incapable  of  submerging  with  sufficient 
quickness  to  prevent  a  fatal  aim  being  taken.  In  this 
manner  I  have  often  succeeded  in  procuring  specimens; 
and  the  same  mode,  it  appears,  is  in  use  amongst  the 
Greenlanders,  who  strike  them  witli  their  darts  as  they 
rise  fatigued  to  tho  surface  after  long-continued  pursuit. 
The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  is  of  eqt»l  diameter  through- 
out its  length,  and  composed  of  hard  and  perfect  rings, 
lined  with  a  membrane.  The  lower  larynx,  or  bone  of 
divarication,  is  enlarged  in  front,  and  funiished  on  the 
left  side  with  an  elevated,  flatly  globose,  bony  protuber- 
ance, or  labyrinth,  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut.  The 
bronchi  are  large,  swelling  much  toward  their  middle, 
and  composed  of  imperfect  rings,  united  by  a  u  erobraiie. 
That  on  the  left  side,  which  proceeds  from  the  tympan- 
um, is  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the  other,  and  borh . 
suddenly  decrease  when  they  enter  the  substance  of  the  * 
2  o 
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bay ;  the  Widgeon,  (see  Plate  XX.  6g.  86.) 
with  a  lead  coloured  bill,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  back  marked  with  narrow  black  and  white 
undulated  lines,  but  best  known  by  its  whist- 
ling sound  ;  lastly,  the  Teal,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  this  kind,  with  the  bill  black,  the 
.head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  bright 
bay.— These  are  the  most  common  birds  of 
the  duck  kind  among  ourselves  :  but  who  can 
describe  the  amazing  variety  of  this  tribe  if 
he  extends  his  view  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  world  ?  The  most  noted  of  the  foreign 
tribe  are  the  Muscovy  Duck,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Musk  Duck,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  musky  smell,  with  naked  skin  round 
the  eyes,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  ;  the 
Brazilian  Duck,  that  is  of  the  size  of  a  goose, 
all  over  black  except  the  tips  of  the  wings  ; 
the  American  Wocil  Duck,  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  that 
falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  friar's 
cowl. — These,  and  twenty  others,  might  be 
added,  were  increasing  the  number  of  names 
the  way  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  compre- 
hension. 

All  these  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domes, 
tic  ducks,  keeping  together  in  flocks  in  the 
winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in  summer,  bring- 
ing up  their  young  by  the  water-side,  and 
leading  them  to  their  food  as  soon  as  out  of 
the  shell.  Their  nests  are  usually  built  among 
heath  or  rushes,  not  far  from  the  water,  and 
they  lay  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  eggs,  before 
they  sit :  yet  this  is  not  always  their  method  ; 
the  dangers  they  continually  en'counter  from 
their  ground  situation,  sometimes  obliges  them 
to  change  their  manner  of  building  ;  aiid  their 
awkward  nests  are  often  seen  exalted  on  the 
tops  of  trees.  This  must  be  a  very  great  la- 
bour io  perform,  as  the  duck's  bill  is  but  ill 
formed  for  building  a  nest,  and  giving  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  a  sufiicient 

lungi.  Several  attempts  have  beeo  made  to  domesticate 
the  eider,  but  hitherto  without  much  sucress ;  that  it 
may  l>e  done  with  care  and  attention,  I  hare  no  doubt, 
as  I  have  twice  niceeeded  in  rearing  these  birds  ftxim  the 
egg,  and  preeerving  them  alive  till  upwards  of  twelve 
months ;  but  as  I  had  no  appropriate  place  for  Uiem  at 
the  time,  they  fell  victims  to  accident,  being  trodden 
upon  by  hones  or  cattle.  The  eider  diahe  is  long  in  itaeh* 
ing  the  adult  state,  that  plumage  not  being  perfected  befora 
the  fourth  year.  This  would  seem,  analogicaUy  Kasoning^ 
to  indicate  a  great  longerity,  as  we  fmd  the  esgle  and  some 
other  birds  that  do  not  attain  perfection  till  after  two  or 
three  yean,  endowed  with  singular  length  of  life.  (For 
King  Eider,  a  variety  of  the  Eider,  see  Plate  XX.  iig.  29 ) 
— fie%'«  Briti9k  OrnUkolog^,  Vol.  IL 

Ths  HAmLsauiN  Duck  (^mm  ITtttnoniM).  Found 
laiely  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Sutea  of  America,  and 
move  frequently  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  ikt  lord,  probably  on  account  of  its 
rich  plumage  and  singular  markings.  At  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  it  breeds,  and  is  said  to  frequent  the  small  livukto 
inland,  it  is  called  the  jMriatodAccfc  The  fleah  of  this  duck 
ia  said  to  be  eioellent.  PL  LXIY.  fig.  4 


stability  to  stand  the  weather.  The  nest, 
whether  high  or  low,  is  generally  composed 
of  singular  materials.  The  longest  grass  mixed 
with  heath,  and  lined  with  the  bird's  own 
feathers,  usually  go  to  the  composition  :  how- 
ever, in  proportion  as  the  climate  is  colder, 
the  nest  is  more  arti6cially  made,  and  more 
warmly  lined.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  great  care  all  of  this  kind 
take,  to  protect  their  eggs  from  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  weather.  While  the  gull  and  the 
penguin  kind  seem  to  disregard  the  severest 
cold,  the  duck,  in  those  regions,  forms  itself  a 
hole  to  lay  in,  shelters  the  approach,  lines  it 
with  a  layer  of  long  grass  and  clay  ;  within 
that  another  of  moss  ;  and,  lastly,  a  warm  coat 
of  feathers,  or  down.  The  eider  duck  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its 
nest.  This  bird,  which,  as  was  said,  is  above 
twice  as  large  as  the  common  duck,  and  re- 
sides in  the  colder  climates,  lays  from  six  to 
eight  eggs,  making  her  nest  among  the  rocks 
or  the  plants  along  the  sea-shore.  The  exter- 
nal materials  of  the  nest  are  such  as  are  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  in- 
side  lining,  on  which  the  eggs  are  immediately 
deposited,  is  at  once  the  softest,  warmest,  and 
the  lightest  substance  with  which  we  are  ac 

Suainted.  This  is  no  other  than  the  inside 
own  which  covers  the  breast  of  the  bird  in  the 
breeding  season.  This  the  female  plucks  off 
with  her  bill,  and  furnishes  the  inside  of  her 
nest  with  a  tapestry  more  valuable  than  the 
most  skilful  artists  can  produce.  The  natives 
watch  the  place  where  she  begins. to  build, 
and,  suffering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  the 
eggs  and  the  nest  The  duck,  however,  not 
discouraged  by  the  first  disappointment,  builds 
and  lays  in  the  same  place  a  secx>nd  time  ;  and 
this  they  in  the  same  manner  take  away  :  the 
third  time  she  builds,  but  the  drake  must 
supply  the  down  from  his  breast  to  line  the 
nest  with  :  and  if  this  be  robbed,  they  both 
forsake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no  more. 
This  down  the  natives  take  care  to  separate 
from  the  dirt  and  moss  with  which  it  is  mixed  : 
and  though  no  people  stand  in  more  need  of 
a  warm  covering  than  themselves,  yet  their 
necessities  compel  tibem  to  sell  it  to  the  more 
indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  south 
for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  possess  the  faculties  of  flying  and 
swimming,  so  they  are  in  general  birds  of 
passage,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  perform 
their  journeys  across  the  ocean,  as  well  on  the 
water  as  in  the  air.  Those  that  migrate  to 
this  country,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  are 
seldom  found  so  well-tasted  or  so  fat  as  the 
fowls  that  continue  with  us  the  year  round  : 
their  flesh  is  often  lean,  and  still  oftener  fishy  ; 
which  flavour  it  has  probably  contracted  in  the 
journey,  as  their  food  in  the  lakes  of  Lapland, 
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from  whence  they  descend,  is  generally  of  the 
insect  kind. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are 
generally  seen  flying  in  flocks  to  make  a  sur- 
vey  of  those  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take 
up  their  residence  for  the  winter.  In  the 
choice  of  these  they  have  two  objects  in  view ; 
to  be  near  their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  in. 
terraption.  Their  chief  end  is  to  choose  some 
lake  in  the  neighboarhood  of  a  marsh,  where 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  cover  of  woods,  and 
where  insects  are  fomid  in  great  abundance. 
Lakes,  therefore,  with  a  marsh  on  one  side, 
and  a  wood  on  the  other,  are  seldom  without 
vast  quantities  of  wild- fowl ;  and  where  a 
couple  are  seen  at  any  time,  that  is  a  suffi. 
cient  inducement  to  bring  hundreds  of  others. 
The  ducks  flying  in  the  air,  are  often  lured 
down  from  their  heights  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  mallard  from  below.  Nature  seems  to 
have  furnished  this  bird  with  very  particular 
faculties  for  calling.  The  windpipe,  where  it 
begins  to  enter  the  lungs,  opens  into  a  kind  of 
bony  cavity,  where  the  souna  is  reflected  as  in  a 
musical  instrument,  and  is  heard  a  great  way 
off.  To  this  call  all  the  stragglers  resort;  and 
in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time,  a  lake,  that 
before  was  quite  naked,  is  black  with  water- 
fowl that  have  left  their  Lapland  retreats,  to 
keep  company  with  our  ducks  who  never 
stirred  from  home. 

They  generally  choose  that  part  of  the  lake 
where  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  approach 
of  the  fowler,  in  which  they  all  appear  hud- 
dled together,  extremely  busy,  and  very  loud. 
What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  There  is  no  food  for  them 
at  the  place  where  they  sit  and  cabal  thus, 
as  they  choose  the  middle  of  the  lake :  and  as 
for  courtship,  the  season  for  that  is  not  yet 
come  ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  what  can  so 
busily  keep  them  occupied.  Not  one  of  them 
seems  a  moment  at  rest  Now  pursuing  one 
another,  now  screaming,  then  all  up  at  once, 
then  down  again ;  the  whole  seems  one  strange 
scene  of  bustle,  with  nothing  to  do. 

They  frequently  go  off  in  a  more  private 
manner  by  night  to  Teed  in  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows  and  ditches,  which  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  approach  by  day.  In  these  nocturnal 
adventures  they  are  often  taken  ;  for  though 
a  timorous  bird,  yet  they  are  easily  deceived, 
and  every  spring  seems  to  succeed  in  taking 
them.  But  the  greatest  quantities  are  taken 
in  decoys;  which,  though  well  known  near 
London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country.  The  manner  of  making  and 
managing  a  decoy  is  as  follows  : 

A  place  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  far 
remote  from  the  common  highway,  and  all 
noise  of  people.  A  decoy  is  best  where  there 
is  a  large  pond  surrounded  by  a  wood,  and 


beyond  that  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  coun. 
try.  When  the  place  is  chosen,  the  pool,  if 
possible,  is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows, 
unless  a  wood  answers  the  purpose  of  shading 
it  on  every  side.  On  the  south  and  north  side 
of  this  pool  are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or 
channels,  made  broad  towards  the  pool,  and 
growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a  point. 
These  channels  are  to  be  covered  over  with 
nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks  bending 
from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  so  that  they  form 
a  vault  or  arch  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by 
a  tunnel-net,  like  that  in  which  fish  are 
caught  in  weirs.  Along  the  banks  of  these 
channels  so  netted  over,  which  are  called 
pipes,  many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  slant- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  the  acute 
angles  to  the  side  next  the  pool.  The  whole 
apparatus,  also,  is  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool 
by  a  hedge  of  reeds  along  the  margin,  behind 
which  the  fowler  manages  his  operations. 
The  place  being  fitted  in  this  manner,  the 
fowler  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  number  of 
wild  ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  de- 
coys.  These  are  always  to  be  fed  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to  be  ac- 
customed to  come  at  a  whistle. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  is  set  in,  tke  decoy 
rises,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  wild-fowl  feed 
during  the  night  If  the  evening  be  still,  the 
noise  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is 
heard. at  a  very  great  distance,  and  produces 
no  unpleasing  sensation.  The  fowler,  when 
he  finds  a  fit  opportunity,  and  sees  his  decoy 
covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool,  and 
observes  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gathered  in 
the  pool  may  be  enticed  or  driven.  Then 
casting  hemp-seed,  or  seme  such  seed  as  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  en- 
trance,  and  up  along  the  pipe,  he  whistles  to 
his  decoy-ducks,  who  instantly  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe, 
in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  usual.  Thither  also 
they  are  followed  by  a  whole  flock  of  wild 
ones,  who  little  suspect  the  danger  preparing 
against  them.  Their  sense  of  smelling,  how- 
ever, is  very  exquisite ;  and  they  would  soon 
discover  their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  al- 
ways keeps  a  piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nose, 
against  which  he  breathes,  and  this  prevents 
the  effluvia  of  his  person  from  reaching  their 
exquisite  senses.  The  wild  ducks,  therefore, 
pursuing  the  decoy-ducks,  are  led  into  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  man,  who  keeps 
hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges.  When 
they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however,  finding 
it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to 
suspect  danger,  and  would  return  back  ;  but 
they  are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who 
shows  himself  at  the  Inroad  end  below.     Thi- 
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ther^  therefore,  tliey  dare  not  return ;  and  rise 
they  may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net 
above  from  ascending.  The  only  way  left 
them,  therefore,  is  the  narrow. funnelled  net 
at  the  bottom ;  into  this  they  fly,  and  there 
they  are  taken. 

ft  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild 
fowl  are  in  such  a  state  of  sleepiness  or  doz- 
ing, that  they  will  not  follow  the  decoy >ducks. 
Use  is  then  generally  made  of  a  dog,  who  is 
taught  his  lesson.  He  passes  backward  and 
forward  between  the  reed-hedges,  in  which 
there  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man 
to  see,  and  for  the  little  dog  to  pass  through. 
This  attracts  the  eye  of  the  wild-fowl ;  who, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  advance  towards  this 
little  animal,  while  he  all  the  time  keeps  play, 
ing  amon^  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the 
funnel,  till  they  follow  him  too  far  to  recede. 
Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  attract  their  atten. 
tion  till  a  red  handkerchief,  or  something  very 
singular,  be  put  about  him.  The  decoy-ducks 
never  enter  the  funneLnet  with  the  rest, 
being  taught  to  dive  under  water  as  soon  as 
the  rest  are  driven  in. 

The  general  sekson  for  catching  fowl  in  de- 
coys is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  Fe- 
bruary.  The  taking  them  earlier  is  prohibi- 
ted by  an  act  of  George  the  Second,  which 
imposes  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every 
bird  destroyed  at  any  other  season. 

The  Lincolnshire  decoys  are  commonly  let 
at  a  certain  annual  rent,  from  five  pounds  to 
twenty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  some  even  amount 
to  thirty.  These  principally  contribute  to  sup. 
ply  the  markets  of  London  with  wild-fowl. 
The  number  of  ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal,  that 
are  sent  thither,  is  amazing.  Above  thirty 
thousand  have  been  sent  up  in  one  season 
from  ten  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wainfleet  This  quantity  makes  them  so 
cheap  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  asserted,  that  se- 
veral decoy-men  would  be  glad  to  contract  for 
years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at  the  next  town 
for  ten  pence  the  couple.' 

To  this  manner  of  taking  the  wild-fowl  in 
England,  I  will  subjoin  another,  still  more 
extraordinary,  frequently  practised  in  China. 
Whenever  the  fowler  sees  a  number  of  ducks 
settled  in  any  particular  plash  of  water,  he 
sends  olf  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among 
them.  These  gourds  resemble  our  poropions ; 
but,  being  made  hollow,  they  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  on  one  pool  there 
may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  gourds  floating  together.  The  fowl  at 
first  are  a  little  shy  of  coming  near  them ;  bat 
by  degrees  they  come  nearer,  and  as  all  birds 
at  last  grow  familiar  with  a  scare-crow,  the 
ducks  gather  about  these,  and  amuse  them- 

1  They  have  now  become  eompvitively  rare. 


selves  by  whetting  their  bills  against  them. 
When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the 
gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wish,  he  then  pre. 
pares  to  deceive  them  in  good  earnest.  He 
hollows  out  one  of  these  gourds  large  enough 
to  put  his  head  in ;  and  making  holes  to 
breathe  and  see  through,  he  claps  it  on  his 
head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  slowly  into 
the  water,  keeping  his  body  under,  and  no- 
thing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the 
surface  ;  and  in  that  manner  moves  imper. 
ceptibly  towards  the  fowls,  who  suspect  no 
danger.  At  last,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in 
among  them ;  while  they,  having  been  long 
used  to  see  gourds,  take  not  the  least  fright 
while  the  enemy  is  in  the  very  midst  of  them: 
and  an  insidious  enemy  he  is  ;  for  ever  as  he 
approaches  a  fowl,  he  seizes  it  by  the  legs, 
and  draws  it  in  a  jerk  under  water.  There 
he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the 
next,  till  he  has  thus  loaded  himself  with  as 
many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When  he  has 
got  his  quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he 
slowly  moves  ofif  again  ;  and  in  this  manner 
pays  the  flock  three  or  four  visits  in  a  day. 
Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl, 
this  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  it  is  the  most  practised  in 
China. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


or  THE  KINO-FISHER. 


I  WILL  conclude  this  history  of  birds  with 
one  that  seems  to  unite  in  itself  somewhat  of 
every  class  preceding.  It  seems  at  once  pos- 
scssed  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapacious 
kinds,  with  an  attachment  to  water  like  the 
birds  of  that  element  It  exhibits  in  its  form 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  peacock,  the 
shadings  of  the  humming-bird,  the  bill  of  the 
crane,  and  the  short  legs  of  the  swallow.  The 
bird  I  mean  is  the  ICing-fisher,  of  which 
many  extraordinary  falsehoods  have  been  pro- 
pagated ;  and  yet  of  which  many  extraordinary 
things  remain  to  be  said  that  are  actually  true. 

The  King-fisher  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
swallow;  its  shape  is  clumsy;  the  legs  dis. 
proportionably  small,  and  the  bill  dispropor- 
tionably  long:  it  is  two  inches  from  the 
base  to  the  tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and 
the  lower  vellow  :  but  the  colours  of  this 
bird  atone  for  its  inelegant  form  ;  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  deep  blackish  green,  spotted  with 


1  There  are  now  known  fiorty-two  species  of  king- 
fishers,  tiid  of  some  of  these  several  varif^ties. 
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bright   azure  ;    the    back    and    tail    are    of 
the  most  resplendent  azure  ;  the  whole  under- 


side of  the  body  is  orange-coloured ;  a  broad 
mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the  bill  beyond 
the  eyes  ;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white  spot : 
the  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  fea. 
thers  of  a  rich  deep  blue  ;  the  feet  are  of  a 
reddish  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the 
outmost  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the 
inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender  short 
legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no 
person  would  be  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  the 
most  rapacious  little  animals  that  skims  the 
deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  in  surprising 
quantities,  when  we  consider  its  size  and  fig- 
ure. It  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of.  the 
osprey,  balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance 
above  the  water  for  a  considerable  space, 
than  darting  into  the  deep,  and  seizing  the 
fish  with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it  re- 
mains suspended  in  the  air,  in  a  bright  day, 
the  plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  It 
might  have  been  this  extraordinary  beauty 
that  has  given  rise  to  fable ;  for  whenever 
there  is  any  thing  uncommon,  fancy  is  always 
willing  to  increase  the  wonder.^ 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  said,  that  she  built 
her  nest  on  the  water,  and  thus,  in  a  few 
days,  hatched  and  produced  her  young.  But, 
to  be  uninterrupted  in  this  task,  she  was  said 
to  be  possessed  of  a  charm  to  allay  the  fury  of 
the  waves;  and  during  this  period  the  mariner 
might  sail  with  the  greatest  security.  The 
ancient  poets  are  full  of  these  fables ;  their 
historians  are  not  exempt  from  them.  Cicero 
has   written  a  long   poem  in  praise   of  the 


1  Montague,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionaiy,  says, 
that  they  nerer  suspend  themselves  on  the  wing,  and 
dart  on  their  prey,  like  the  osprey ;  but  that  they  sit  pa. 
tiently  on  a  bough  over  the  water,  and  when  a  small  ftsh 
comes  near  the  surface,  they  dart  on  it,  and  seize  it  with 
their  bill.  He  never  could  observe  the  old  birds  with 
any  thing  in  their  bills,  when  they  went  in  to  feed  their 
young:  from  which  he  concludes  that  they  eject  it  from 
their  stomachs  for  this  purpose.  Sticklebucks  and  min- 
nows form  the  principal  food  of  the  king-fisher,  but  it 
will  also  eat  fry  or  spawn,  slugs,  worma^  and  leeches. 


halcyon,  of  which  there  remain  but  two  lines. 
Even  the  emperor  Gordian  has  written  a 
poem  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing remaining.  These  fables  have  been 
adopted  each  by  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  o( 
the  church.  "  Behold,"  says  St  Ambrose, 
^'  the  little  bird,  which  in  the  midst  of  winter 
lays  her  eggs  on  the  sand  by  the  shore.  From 
that  moment  the  winds  are  hushed  ;  the  sea 
becomes  smooth ;  and  the  calm  continues  fur 
fourteen  days.  This  is  the  time  she  requires ; 
seven  days  to  hatch,  and  seven  days  to  foster 
her  young.  Their  Creator  has  taught  these 
little  animals  to  make  their  nest  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  stormy  season,  only  to  manifest 
his  kindness  by  granting  them  a  lasting  calm. 
The  seamen  are  not  ignorant  of  this  blessing  ; 
they  call  this  interval  of  fair  weather  their 
halcyon  day» ;  and  they  are  particularly  care- 
ful to  seize  the  opportunity,  as  they  then  need 
fear  no  interruption."  This,  and  a  hundred 
other  instances,  might  be  given  of  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind  with  respect  to  this  bird ;  they 
enter  into  speculations  concerning  the  manner 
of  her  calming  the  deep,  the  formation  of  her 
nest,  and  her  peculiar  sagacity  ;  at  present 
we  do  not  speculate  because  we  know,  with 
respect  to  our  king-fisher,  that  most  of  the 
facts  are  false.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  halcyon 
of  the  ancients  was  a  difiierent  bird  from  our 
king-fisher ;  it  may  be  urged,  that  many  birds, 
especially  on  the  Indian  ocean,  build  a  float- 
ing nest  upon  the  sea ;  but  still  the  history  of 
the  ancient  halcyon  is  clogged  with  endless 
fable ;  and  it  is  but  an  indiflerent  method  to 
vindicate  falsehood,  by  showing  that  a  part  ot 
the  story  is  true. 

The  king-fisher  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted at  present,  has  none  of  those  powers 
of  allaying  the  storm,  or  building  upon  the 
waves  ;  it  is  contented  to  make  its  nest  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be 
aflected  by  the  rising  of  the  stream.  When 
it  has  found  a  place  for  its  purpose,  it  hollows 
out  with  its  bill  a  hole  about  a  yard  deep  ;  or 
if  it  finds  the  deserted  hole  of  a  rat,  or  one 
caused  by  the  root  of  a  tree  decaying,  it  takes 
quiet  possession.  This  hole  it  enlarges  at  the 
bottom  to  a  good  size;  and  lining  it  with  the 
down  of  the  willow,  lays  its  eggs  there  with- 
out any  further  preparation.' 

'  Belon,  who  found  the  king-fisher  plentiful  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  author  who  correctly  stated  Uiat  it  makes  its 
nest  by  mining  into  the  sand,  and  was  somewhat  fearful 
that  he  should  not  be  credited  because  he  contradicted 
the  ancients.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  more 
or  less  misrepresentation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
descriptions  of  its  burrow.  Gesner  furnished  it  with  a 
soft  bed  of  reed  flowers;  Goldsmith  says  it  lines  its  hole 
with  the  down  of  the  willow;  and  colonel  Montague, 
half  reverting  to  the  ball  of  fish  bones  described  by 
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Its  nest,  or  rather  bole,  is  very  diBerent 
from  (bat  described  by  the  ancients,  by  whom 
it  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  long, 
necked  gourd  of  the  bones  of  the  aea-needle. 
The  bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  great 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  scales  of  fishes  ;  but 
those  are  the  remains  of  the  bird's  food,  and 
by  no  means  brought  there  for  the  purposes 
of  warmth  or  convenience.  The  king-fisher, 
as  Bellonius  says,  feeds  upon  fish,  but  is  in- 
capable of  digesting  the  bones  and  scales, 
which  he  throws  up  again,  as  eagles  and  owls 
are  seen  to  do  a  part  of  their  prey.  These 
fill  the  bird's  nest  of  course;  and  although  they 
seem  as  if  designedly  placed  there,  are  only 
a  kind  of  nuisance. 

In  these  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of 
fish  brought  there,  are  very  foetid,  the  king- 
fisher is  often  found  with  from  five  eggs  to 
nine.  There  the  female  continues  to  hatch, 
even  though  disturbed  ;  and  though  the  nest 
be  robbed,  she  will  again  return  and  lay  there. 
"  I  have  had  one  of  those  females  brought 
me,"  says  Reaumur,  *'  which  was  taken  from 
her  nest  about  three  leagues  from  my  house. 
After  admiring  the  beauty  of  her  colours,  I 
let  her  fly  again,  when  the  fond  creature  was 
instantly  seen  to  return  back  to  the  nest  where 
she  had  just  before  been  made  a  captive. 
There,  joining  the  male,  she  again  began  to 
lay,  though  it  was  for  the  third  time,  and 
though  the  season  was  very  fiir  advanced.  At 
each  time  she  had  seven  eggs.  The  older  the 
nest  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  fish-bones  and 
scales  does  it  contain:  these  are  disposed  widi- 
out  any  order  ;  and  sometimes  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  room." 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  sea- 
Aristotle,  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  hole  there  Is  a  kind 
of  bedding  formed  of  the  booes  of  small  fish  and  some  other 
substances,  evideoUy  the  castings  of  the  parent  birds, 
generally  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mixed  in  with 
earth.  He  farther  thinks  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  both  the  male  and  the  female  come  to  this  spot 
to  eject  the  refuse  of  their  food  for  some  time  before  the 
latter  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  as  they  are  frequently  known  to  continue 
in  the  hole  for  hours  long  before  laying ;  and  on  this  dis- 
gorged matter  the  female  deposits  and  hatches  her  eggs. 
Belon's  account  is  yery  similar.  Prom  the  high  author- 
ity of  Montague,  the  latter  description  is  now  copied  as 
authentic  by  every  modem  autltor,  with  the  exception 
of  Teramiock,  who  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  and 
Wilson,  who  says  of  hU  belted  king-fisher,  that  "  iU  nest 
is  neither  constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones.*'  We  are 
certain,  says  Mr  Ronnie,  in  bis  Architecture  of  Birds, 
that  this  contradiction  of  the  general  belief  will  apply 
equally  to  the  king-fisher  of  England.  In  the  bank  oi  a 
stream  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted  with 
one  of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive 
summers,  but  so  far  from  the  pellets  of  fish-bones,  ejected 
as  is  done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to 
form  the  nest,  they  are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  tho 
hole  in  all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termina- 
tion,  without  the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth, 
and  are  all  moist  and  fetid.     That  the  eggs  may  by  ac- 


son ;  and  excludes  her  first  brood  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  male,  whose  fidelity 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her 
large  provisions  of  fish  while  she  is  thus  em- 
ployed; and  she,  oontrary  to  most  other  birds, 
is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  season.  The 
male,  that  used  to  twitter  before  this,  now 
enters  the  nest  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as 
possible.  The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days ;  but  are  seen  to 
differ  as  well  in  their  size  as  in  their  beauty. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  con- 
cerning  this  bird,  so  have  the  modem  vulgar. 
It  is  an  opinion  generally  received  among 
them,  that  the  flesh  of  the  king-fisher  will  not 
corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banish  all  ver- 
min.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that 
which  is  said  of  its  always  pointing,  when 
hung  up  dead  with  its  breast  to  the  north. 
The  only  truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this 
bird,  when  killed,  is,  that  its  flesh  is  utterly 
unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  while  its  beautiful  plumage 
preserves  its  lustre  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  bird  we  know. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  history  of  birds, 
I  own  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  creation  without  reluctance. 
These  splendid  inhabitants  of  the  air  possess 
all  those  qualities  than  can  soothe  the  heart, 
and  cheer  the  fancy, — the  brightest  colours, 
the  roundest  forms,  the  most  active  manners, 
and  the  sweetest  music  In  sending  the 
imagination  in  pursuit  of  these,  in  follow- 
ing them  to  the  chirping  grove»  the  screaming 
precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep,  the  mind  natu- 
rally lost  the  sense  of  its  own  situation,  and 
attentive  to  their  little  sports,  almost  forgot 
the  TASK  of  describing  them.     Innocently  to 

cident  be  laid  upon  portions  of  these  fish-bones,  is  highly 
probable,  for  the  floor  is  so  thickly  strewed  with  them, 
that  no  vacant  spot  might  be  found  ;  but  they  assuredly 
are  hot  by  design  built  into  a  nest.  The  laole  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  upwards,  and  narrow  at 
the  entrance,  but  widening  in  the  interior,  in  order  per. 
haps,  to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn ;  and  for  the  same 
apparent  reason  the  eggs  are  not  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity. We  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  selects,  as 
is  said,  the  old  hole  of  a  water.rat  to  save  itself  trouble, 
the  water-rat  being  the  deadly  enemy  of  its  eggs  and 
young ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  dislike  to  the  labour 
of  digging,  that  it  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  though  the  nest  be  re^ 
peatedly  plundered.  The  accumulation  of  cast  bones  in 
one  of  these  old  holes  has  perhaps  given  origin  to  the 
notion  of  Uie  nest  being  formed  of  them. 

Our  own  opportunities,  continues  Mr  Rennie»  of  care- 
fully studying  the  habits  of  this  bird,  lead  us  to  remark, 
that  it  is  not  so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, for  it  has  more  than  once  allowed  us  to  ap- 
proach within  a  few  yards  of  the  bough  on  which  it  was 
perched.  The  necessity  for  obtaining  its  food  from 
streams  and  shallow  ponds  causes  this  bird,  however,  to 
frequent  secluded  places.  The  belted  kingfisher  of 
America,  is  partial  to  milUdams,  in  defiance  of  the  clack 
of  the  hopper,  because  there  he  finds  facilities  in  watch, 
iug  for  fish. 
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amoae  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is 
wisdom  ;  and  notbine  is  useless  that,  by  fur- 
nishing mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a 
while  in  oblivion  of  those  stronger  appetites 
that  lead  to  evil.  But  every  rank  and  state 
of  mankind  may  find  something  to  imitate  in 
those  delightful  songsters,  and  we  may  not 
only  employ  the  time,  but  mend  our  lives,  by 
the  contemplation.  From  their  courage  in 
defence  of  their  young ,  and  their  assiduity  in 


incubation,  the  coward  may  learn  to  be 
brave,  and  the  rash  to  be  patient  The  in- 
violable attachment  of  some  to  their  compan- 
ions may  give  lessons  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
connubial  tenderness  of  others  be  a  monitor  to 
the  incontinent  Even  those  that  are  tyrants 
by  nature  never  spread  capricious  destruction; 
and,  unlike  man,  never  inflict  a  pain  but 
when  urged  by  necessity. 


HISTORY   OF   FISHES. 


BOOK  I. 

OF  FISHES  IN  GENERAL.  > 


CHAP.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  ocean  is  the  ^reat  receptacle  of  fishes. 
It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  all  fish 


>  Fishes  (sayt  profesiior  Bluroenbach,  In  his  Manual 
of  Natural  History)  are  those  animals  which  possess  red 
cold  blood,  which  moYes  by  means  of  true  Jint  (with 
bony  or  cartilaginous  fibres,;  and  which  breathe  by  true 
^ilU  lying  deep  at  each  side  of  the  neck;  and  not,  as  in 
the  larvn.  of  frogs,  &c«,  projecting  beyond  it.  I  say 
tru%  gills  and  true  fins,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  organs  to  a  certain  degree  analogous  in  young 
frogs,  salamanders,  &c. 

These  gills  Quranchim^  in  fishes,  almost  perfectly 
supply  the  place  of  lungs.  They  are  placed  on  each  side 
behind  the  head,  for  the  most  part  under  one  or  more 
large  semilunar  plates,  hence  called  opwreuXa  brandkiaUa, 
and  in  most  instances  connected  with  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  memdraua  branehiottega.  The  gills  them. 
seWes  are  filled  with  innumerable  very  delicate  vessels, 
and  are  mostly  divided  on  each  side  into  four  layers, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  beard  of  a  quill,  and 
which  are  atUched  at  their  bases  to  a  corresponding 
number  of  little  bones. 

Respiration,  which  fishes  are  nearly  as  incapable  of 
dispensing  with  as  those  animals  which  possess  lungs,  is 
in  them  effected  by  introducing  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  iu  solution,  through  the  mouth  into  the  gills,  and 
then  expelling  it  again  through  the  branchial,  {apertura 
hranchialh  g)  consequently  not  by  inspiring  and  expir. 
iiig  through  the  same  passages,  as  in  those  animals  which 
possess  lungs. 

Not  having  lungs,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  have 
any  voice,  although  some,  as  Cottus  eotepAnictfef ,  Cobitis 
fottilU,  &C.,  can  make  a  noise. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  fishes,  in  general,  is  infinitely 
more  varied  than  in  quadrupeds  and  birds.  In  most, 
however,  the  body  has  a  vertical  direction,  i.  e.  is  flat- 
tened at  both  sides,  {corpus  compretntm)  ;  in  some,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  rays,  it  is  horizontal  and  extended 
laterally  (carpus  depretmm)  sive  piagioplaUum)\  In 
others,  as  the  eel,  &c.,  it  is  more  rounded;  in  others, 
prismatic  or  quadrangular,  &c.  In  all,  the  head  and 
tnmk  are  connected  immediately,  without  being  eepa. 
rated  hj  a  neck. 

With  only  a  few  exceptional  fishes  are  covered  with 


are  naturally  of  that  salt  element ;  and  that 
they  have  mounted  up  into  fresh  water  by 
some  accidental  migration.  A  few  still  swim 
up  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  but  of  the 
great  body  of  fishes,  of  which  the  size  is  enor- 
mous, and   the  shoals  are  endless,  those  all 

scales  ;  in  the  osseous  fishes  the  scales  are  real,  are 
formed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  and  in  diflerent  species 
present  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  point  of  form, 
marks,  and  colours,  which  latter  sometimes  shine  like 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cartilaginous 
fishes,  in  general,  are  covered  with  several  bone-like 
plates,  hook-shaped  prickles,  &c.  The  scales  are  cov. 
ered  externally  with  a  kind  of  slime,  which  appears  to 
bo  in  a  great  measure  excreted  from  small  cavities, 
which,  in  most  fishes,  are  placed  in  a  line  along  each 
side  of  the  body. 

The  fins,  the  organs  of  motion  in  fishes,  in  which  a 
very  great  power  of  reproduction  has  been  remarked, 
consist  of  their  bony  or  cartilaginous  spines  or  rays,  con- 
nected together  by  a  particular  membrane,  fastened  to 
a  bone,  and  set  in  motion  by  certain  muscles.  They  are 
called,  according  to  their  position,  the  upper  dorsal  fins; 
those  at  the  side,  behind  the  gills,  pectoral  fins  ;  those  on 
the  belly  in  front  of  the  anus,  abdominal  fins ;  those 
behind  this  opening,  anal  fins ;  and  lastly,  those  on  the  tail, 
which  always  have  a  vertical  direction,  caudal  fins.  The 
flying-fish,  as  they  are  called,  have  very  long  and  stifl* pec- 
toral fins,  by  means  of  which  they  can  raise  themselves 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  and  flir  for  a  short  time. 

Another  auxiliary  in  the  motion  of  fishes,  particularly 
in  rising  and  sinking,  is  the  swlm-bladder,  with  which 
fresh- water  fish  in  particular  are  supplied,  and  which 
communicates  by  a  particular  canal,  (duchupneumah'cut) 
generally  with  the  oesophagus,  seldom  with  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  their  place  of  abode,  fishes  in  general 
are  divided  into  sea-fish  and  fresh-water  fish.  Many 
can  live  for  some  time  out  of  water^s  the  eel,  Munena, 
&c.     Others  in  hot  mineral  springs. 

Most  fishes,  especially  those  of  the  sea,  are  nocturnal 
animals,  that  is,  they  are  active  during  the  night,  and  in 
the  day  remain  in  a  state  of  repose.  Htoce  the  inhabi- 
tants of  islands  and  coasts,  who  live  on  fish,  choose  the 
night  for  catching  them. 

A  great  many  species  of  fish  change  their  place  of 
abode  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  sea.fish 
ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks  to  spawn  ;  many, 
88  the  herring  for  instance,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  make 
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keep  to  the  sea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in 
fresh  water.  In  that  extensive  and  undis- 
covered abode,  millions  reside,  whose  manners 
are  a  secret  to  us,  and  whose  very  form  is 
unknown.  The  curiosity  of  mankind,  indeed, 
has  drawn  some  from  their  depths,  and  his 
wants  many  more ;  with  the  figure  of  these 
at  least  he  is  acquainted ;  but  for  their  pur- 
suits, migrations,  societies,  antipathies,  plea- 
sures, times  of  gestation,  and  manner  of 
bringing  forth,  these  are  all  hidden  in  the 
turbulent  element  that  protects  them. 

The  number  of  fish  to  which  we  have  given 
names,  and  of  the  figure,  at  least,  of  which 
we  know  something,  according  to  Linnasus, 

extensWe  migntions  at  eeftain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
incalculable  numbers  between  the  coasts  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  north-east  of  America.  Fishes  are  in 
great  proportion  carnivorous  animals,  and  as  they  have 
no  feet  with  which  to  hold  their  prey,  are  supplied  with  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances  for  mastering  it.  Some 
have  long  fibrous  threads  {cirri)  about  the  mouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  other  small  marine  animals,  as  with 
a  bait,  as  in  the  stargazer,  frog-fish,  &c.  Others,  as 
the  chstodon  rottrahu,  have  a  kind  of  syringe  wiUi  which 
they  strilie  down  the  insects  flying  over  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  others,  as  the  three  sea- fish,  the  electric  ray, 
the  tetrodon  eiedricut,  and  trichiurus  indicut,  and  the 
two  fresh.water  fish,  the  electric  eel  and  silurus  electri- 
eut,  possess  a  peculiar  benumbing  paralyzing  power,  &c. 

As  to  the  external  senses  of  fishes,  smelling  must  in 
many  be  very  acute,  from  the  distance  at  which  they 
discover  a  bait  Their  hearing,  also,  is  good,  and  they 
have  organs  similar  to  those  of  the  internal  ear  in  other 
red-blooded  animals.  Above  all,  however,  there  are 
many  peculiarities  in  their  eyes,  numerous  membranes, 
parts  not  found  elsewhere,  &c.  From  the  deficiency  of 
correct  observations,  little  can  l>e  said  decidedly  on  their 
instincts,  and  other  mental  faculties.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many,  trout  for  example,  become  very 
docile  ;  and  that  others,  as  old  carp,  are  very  wary  and 
cunning. 

As  to  their  sleep,  probably  most  have  a  winter  sleep, 
Ijut  only  a  very  few  a  fixed  daily  sleep,  .as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  with  the  gold.fish. 

Except  the  small  number  of  viviparous  fishes,  such  as 
the  eel,  the  blennius  viviparout^  but  very  few  actually 
copulate.  In  most  instances,  the  female  lays  the  unim- 
pregnated  eggs,  the  male  coming  after^vards  and  sprinkl- 
ing them  with  his  semen.  Advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance has  been  taken  in  rural  economy,  yoimg  fish  hav- 
ing been  procured  by  the  artificial  mixture  of  the  ova 
and  semen  of  trout,  &c.  Among  other  peculiarities  in 
the  mode  of  generation  in  fishes,  many,  as  the  lamprey, 
possess  the  organs  of  both  sexes  in'  perfection:  whilst  in 
others,  as  the  carp,  anomalous  instances  of  hermaphro- 
dites are  found. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  most  fishes  is  wonder- 
fully great,  so  that  although  the  ova  are  in  most  instances 
proportionally  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  class  of 
animals,  the  ovaria  of  many  are  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  herring,  there  have  been 
counted  from  20,GOO  to  87,000  ova  ;  in  the  carp,  up^ 
wards  of  200,000;  in  the  tench,  883,000  ^  in  the  floun- 
der,  upwards  of  a  million. 

In  some  cases,  the  young  fish  have  not  their  perfect 
form  when  they  escape  from  the  egg ;  but  must,  as  in 
the  amphibia,  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  by  which 
they  obtain  fins,  &c. 

In  proportion  to  their  size,  fishes  reach  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.     Examples  are  known  of  carp,  pike,  &c., 
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are  above  four  hundred.*  Thus  to  appear- 
ance,  indeed,  the  history  of  fish  is  tolerably 
copious ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will ' 
be  found  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  we 
know  very  little.  Those  qualities,  singular, 
ities,  or  advantages,  that  render  animals  worth 
naming,  still  remain  to  be  discovered.  The 
history  of  fishes,  therefore,  has  little  in  it  en- 
tertaining :  for  our  philosophers  hitherto,  in. 
stead  of  studying  their  nature,  have  been  em. 
ployed  in  increasing  their  catalogues;  and 
the  reader,  instead  of  obserA'ations  or  facts,  is 
presented  with  a  long  list  of  names,  that  dis. 
gust  him  with  their  barren  superfluity.  It 
must  displease  him  to  see  the  language  of 
science  increasing,  while  the  science  itself 
has  nothing  to  repay  the  increasing  tax  laid 
upon  his  memory. 

living  150  years.    On  the  other  hand,  some  small  fishes, 
as  the  stickleback,  live  only  a  few  years. 

The  utility  of  fishes  to  man  is  not  very  various;  for 
the  most  part  only  as  food,  but  in  this  respect  of  the 
utmost  impoilance  to  a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
who  live  only  on  this  class  of  animals.  Savage  nations, 
as  the  Kamschatkadales,  Brazilians;  &c.,  possess  the  art 
of  preparing  fish  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  even  as  a 
kind  of  flour,  bread,  &c.  With  many,  as  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  fishing  forms  a  principal  occupation, 
and  a  serious  kind  of  study  with  reference  to  the  ingen- 
ious methods  and  instruments  which  they  have  invented. 
To  a  great  part  of  the  cultivated  world,  the  taking  of  the 
herring,  the  cod,  tunny,  &c.,  is  of  still  greater  value. 
The  oil  of  the  shark,  cod,  and  herring,  is  used  for  born, 
ing.  in  lamps,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  middle  of  Asia,  clothe  themselves  with  the  tanned 
skin  of  the  salmon. — Many  parts  of  other  fish  are  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  art,  as  the  scales  of  the  bleak  for 
making  false  pearls.i— Shagreen  is  made  from  the  skin 
of  sharks  and  rays ;  isinglass  from  the  sturgeon,  &c. 

Fishes  of  prey  are  the  most  noxious,  particularly  the 
shark  in  the  ocean,  and  the  pike  in  fresh  water.  Many 
fishes,  at  least  in  certain  spots,  are  poisonous,  and  prove 
fatal  when  eaten.  Such,  in  particular,  are  certain  spe- 
cies  of  the  genus  tetrodon. 

The  systematic  classification  of  fishes  appears  to  stand 
in  need  of  much  improvement  In  the  mean  time  they 
are  arranged  in  two  principal  divisions,  viz:^ 

(A.)  Cartilaginous  fishes  (Pisces  cartUaginet),  without 
true  bones:  and 

(B.)  Bony  fishes  (Pisces  tpinott),  having  bones,  fishes 
properly  so  called. 

Tlie  cartilaginous  fishes  are  divided  into  the  following 
two  Orders,  which  M.  de  Larepede  has  established,  ar. 
cording  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  covering  of  the 
gills  (operculum),  and  has  divided  the  genera  which  they 
include  accordingly : — 

Order  I.  Chondropterygii,     Without  an  operculum. 
\\,  Bmnt^iotUgi,     With  an  operculum. 

LinnsBUS  has  arranged  the  osseous,  or  true 
fishes,  according  to  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  ventral  fins  :  tIz. 

III.  Apod€M.     Without  ventral  fins. 

IV.  Juffuhret.    Having  the  ventral  in  the  front 

of  the  pectoral  fins. 
V.   J%oracici.     Having  the  ventral  immediately 
below  the  pectoral  fins. 
VI.  ytbdotninales.      Having   the    ventral   behind 
the  pectoral  fins. 
1  About  1500  species  of  fish  are  now  known^  and  ot 
this  number  about  200  are  found  on  the  coast  or  in  tlM 
inland  waters  of  Britain. 
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Most  fish  offer  as  the  same  external  form  ; ! 
sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in  the  mid.  : 
die;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the 
fluid  which  they  inhabit,  with  greater  celerity  : 
and  ease.     That  peculiar  shape  which  Nature  | 
has  granted  to  most  fishes,  we  endeavour  to 
imitate  in  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  sail 
with  the  greatest  swiftness :  however,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water 
by  human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  ra^ 
pidity  of  an  animal  destined  by  nature  to  re- 
side there.     Any  of  the  large  fish  overtake  a 
ship  in  full  sail  with  great  ease,  play  round  it 
wiUiout  efibrt,  and  outstrip   it  at  pleasure. 
Every  part  of  the  body  seems  exerted  in  this 
despatch  ;  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the  motion 
of  the  whole  back-bone,  assist  progression ;  and 
it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body  at  which  art 
cannot  arrive, that  fishes  owe  their  great  velo- 
city. 

The  chief  instrument  in  a  fish's  motion,  are 
the  fins,  which,  in  some  fish,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fish  completely 
fitted  for  sailins,  is  furnished  with  not  less 
than  two  pair  ;  idso  three  single  fins,  two  above 
and  one  below.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages 
of  a  thousand  l«>agues  in  a  season.  But  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  sucti  fish  as  have 
the  greatest  number  of  fins  have  the  swiftest 
motion  ;  the  shark  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
swiftest  swimmers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or 
belly  fins ;  the  haddock  does  not  move  so  swiit, 
yet  it  is  completely  fitted  for  motion. 

But  the  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  ani. 
mal  in  progression,  but  in  rising  or  sinking, 
in  turning,  or  even  leaping  out  of  the  water. 
To  answer  these  purposes,  the  pectoral  fins 
serve,  like  oars,  to  push  the  animal  forward  ; 
they  are  placed  at  some  little  distance  behind 
the  opening  of  the  gills  ;  tliey  are  generally 
large  and  strong,  and  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses to  the  fish  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to 
a  bird  in  the  air.  With  the  help  of  these,  and 
by  their  continued  motion,  the  flying  fish  is 
sometimes  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and 
to  fly  above  a  hundred  yards ;  till,  fatigued 
with  its  exertions,  it  is  obliged  to  sink  down 
again.  These  also  serve  to  balance  the  fish's 
head,  when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and 
keep  it  from  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom,  as 
is  seen  in  large-headed  fishes,  when  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  cut  off.  Next  these  are  seen  the 
ventral  fins,  placed  towards  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  body,  under  the  belly ;  these  are  always 
seen  to  lie  flat  on  the  water,  in  whatever  situ- 
sition  the  fish  may  be;  and  they  serve  rather 
t'>  raise  or  depress  the  fish  in  its  element,  than 
to  assist  progressive  motion.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ;  and 
serves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as  also  to  assist 
it3  progressive  motion.      In  many  fishes  this 


is  wanting  ;  but  in  all  flat  fishes  it  is  very 
large,  as  the  pectoral  fins  are  proportionably 
smalL  The  anal  fin  occupies  that  part  of  the 
fish  which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail ; 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  upright 
or  vertical  situation.  Lastly,  the  tail,  which 
in  some  fishes  is  flat,  and  upright  in  others, 
seems  the  grand  instrument  of  motion  ;  the 
fins  are  but  all  subservient  to  it,  and  give  di- 
rection to  its  great  impetus,  by  which  the  fish 
seems  to  dart  forward  with  so  much  velocity. 
To  explain  all  this  by  experiment ;  a  carp  is 
taken,  and  put  into  a  large  vessel  The  fish, 
in  a  state  of  repose,  spreads  all  its  fins,  and 
seems  to  rest  upon  its  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
near  the  bottom  ;  if  the  fish  folds  up  (for  it  has 
the  power  of  folding)  either  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
it  inclines  to  the  same  side ;  folding  the  right 
pectoral  fin,  the  fish  inclines  to  the  right  side  ; 
folding  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  side  in 
turn.  When  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  striking  with  the  pectoral  fins, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  effectually  produces 
it  If  the  hsh  desires  to  torn,  a  blow  from 
the  tail  sends  it  about ;  but  if  the  tail  strikep 
both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  prc^ressive. 
In  pursuance  of  these  observations,  if  the  dor- 
sal and  ventral  fins  b^  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  endeavours  to  supply 
its  loss  by  keeping  the  rest  of  its  fins  in  cor.* 
stant  employment  If  the  right  pectoral  fin 
be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to  that  side  ;  if  the 
ventral  fin  on  the  same  side  be  cut  away,  then 
it  loses  its  equilibrium  entirely.  When  the 
tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  motion,  and 
gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water  impels  iu 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  these 
instruments  has  a  peculiar  use  assigned  it; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  all  conspire 
to  assist  each  other's  motions.  Some  fish  are 
possessed  of  all,  whose  motions  are  yet  not 
the  swiflest ;  others  have  but  a  part,  and  yet 
dart  in  the  water  with  great  rapidity.  The 
number,  the  size,  and  the  situation  of  the  fins, 
therefore,  seem  rather  calculated  to  correspond 
with  the  animal's  figure,  than  solely  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  promoting  its  speed.  Where 
the  head  is  large  and  heavy,  there  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large,  and  placed  forward,  to 
keep  it  from  oversetting.  Where  the  head  is 
small,  or  produced  out  into  a  long  beak,  and 
therefore  not  too  heavy  for  the  tail,  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  small,  and  the  ventral  fins  totally 
wanting. 

As  most  animals  that  live  upon  land  are 
furnished  with  a  covering  to  keep  off  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  so  all  that  live  in  the 
water  are  covered  with  a  slimy  glutinous  mat^ 
ter,  that,  like  a  sheath,  defends  their  bodies 
from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  surroundine: 
fluid.  This  substance  mav  be  considered  as  a 
secretion  from  the  pores  of  the  animal's  body  : 
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and  serving  not  only  to  defend,  bat  to  assist  the 
tisb  8 easy  progress  through  the  water.  Beneath 
this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  strong  covering 
of  scales,  that,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  defend  it 
still  more  powerfully ;  and  under  that,  before 
we  come  to  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body,  an 
oily  substance,  which  supplies  the  requisite 
warmth  and  vigour. 

The  fish  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion 
in  its  natural  element,  seems  as  well  furnished 
with  the  means  of  happiness  as  quadrupeds  or 
birds ;  but  if  we  come  to  examine  its  faculties 
more  nearly,  we  shall  find  it  very  much  their 
inferior.  The  sense  of  touching,  which  beasts 
and  birds  have  in  a  small  degree,  the  fish, 
covered  up  in  its  own  coat  of  mail,  can  have 
but  little  acquaintance  with. 

The  sense  of  smelling,  which  in  beasts  is 
so  exquisite,  and  among  birds  is  not  wholly 
unknown,  seems  given  to  fishes  in  a  very  mo- 
derate proportion.^  It  is  true,  that  all  fishes 
have  one  or  more  nostrils;  and  even  those 
that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible  without, 
yet  have  the  proper  formation  of  the  bones  for 
smelling  without  But  as  air  is  the  only  me- 
dium  we  know  for  the  distribution  of  odours, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  animals,  re- 
siding in  water,  can  be  possessed  of  any  power 
of  being  affected  by  them.  If  they  have  any 
perception  of  smells,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  distinguish  by  our  taste ;  and, 
it  is  probable,  the  oltaitory  membrane  in  fish 
serves  them  instead  of  a  distinguishing  pa- 
late; and  by  this  they  judge  of  substances, 
that,  first  tincturing  the  water  with  their  va- 
pours, are  thus  sent  to  the  nostrils  of  the  fish, 
and  no  doubt  produce  some  kind  of  sensation. 
This  most  probably  must  be  the  use  of  that 
organ  in  those  animals,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  instruments  of  a  sense  provided 
for  them,  without  any  power  in  them  of  en- 
joyment 

As  to  tasting,  they  seem  to  make  very  little 
distinction  ;  the  palate  of  most  fish  is  hard  and 
bony,  and  consequently  incapable  of  the 
powers  of  relishing  difi*erent  substances.  This 
sense  among  quadrupeds,  who  possess  it  in 
some  degree,  arises  from  the  soft  pliancy  of 
the  organ,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  instruments  of  tasting ;  it  may  be 
considered,  in  them,  as  a  more  perfect  and  de- 
licate kind  of  feeling  t  in  the  bony  palate  of 
fish,  therefore,  all  powers  of  distinguishing 
are  utterly  taken  away ;  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly often  seen  these  voracious  animals  swaU 
low  the  fisherman's  plummet  instead  of  the 
bait 

Hearing  in  fishes  is  found  still  more  imper- 


^  There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  ishes  possess  the 
sense  of  smelling.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  mostly  by 
tlieir  smell  that  they  discover  their  food. 


feet,  if  it  be  found  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that 
anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  ex- 
cept in  the  whale  kind,  the  smallest  traces  of 
an  organ,  either  within  or  without  the  head 
of  fishes.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
brain  of  some  fishes  are  found  now  and  then 
some  little  bones,  the  number  and  situation  of 
which  are  entirely  accidental.  These  bones, 
Mr  Klein  has  supposed  to  constitute  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  ;  but  if  we  consider  their  en- 
tire dissimilitude  to  the  bones  that  serve  for 
hearing  in  other  animals,  we  shall  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion.  The  greatest  number  of  fishes 
are  deprived  of  these  bones  entirely :  some  fish 
have  them  in  small  numbers,  and  others  in 
abundance  ;  yet  neither  testify  any  excellence 
or  defect  in  hearing.  Indeed,  of  what  ad  van. 
tage  would  this  sense  be  to  animals  that  aro 
incapable  of  making  themselves  heard  ?  They 
have  no  voice  to  communicate  to  each  other, 
and  consequently  have  no  need  of  an  organ 
for  hearing.  Mr  Gouan,  who  kept  some  gold 
fiahes  in  a  vase,  informs  us,  that  whatever 
noise  he  made,  he  could  neither  disturb  noi 
terrify  them ;  he  halloed  as  loud  as  he  could, 
putting  a  piece  of  paper  between  his  mouth 
and  the  water,  to  prevent  the  vibrations  from 
affecting  the  surface,  and  the  fishes  still  seemed 
insensible:  but  when  the  paper  was  removed, 
and  the  sound  had  its  full  play  upon  the 
water,  the  fishes  seemed  instantly  to  feel  the 
change,  and  shrunk  to  the  bottom.  From 
til  is  we  may  learn,  that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as 
they  are  mute ;  and  that  when  they  seem  to 
hear  the  call  of  a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge 
of  a  pond,  it  is  rather  the  vibrations  of  the 
sound  that  afiect  the  water,  by  which  they  are 
excited,  than  any  sounds  that  they  hear.^ 

Seeing  seems  to  be  the  sense  fishes  are  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  yet  even 
this  seems  obscure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of 
other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almost  all  fish, 
is  covered  with  the  same  transparent  skin  that 
covers  the  rest  of  the  head ;  and  which,  pro. 
bably,  serves  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  as  they 
are  without  eyelids.  The  globe  is  more  de- 
pressed  anteriorly, and  is  furnished  behind  with 


'It  was  well  ascertained  by  Dr  John  Hnnter  that 
fishes  possess  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  that  water  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  conirejrance  of  sound.  Their 
organ  of  hearing  is  plared  on  the  sides  of  the  skull,  or  the 
cavity  that  contains  the  brain ;  but,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  that  in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  it  is  entirely 
distinct  and  detached  from  the  skull.  In  some  fishes, 
as  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  parts  containing  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  $  in  others,  as  the  salmon  and  cod,  it  is  in  part 
within  the  skull.  In  structure  it  is  by  no  means  so  com« 
plicated  as  in  the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  who 
live  in  the  air.  Some  genera,  as  the  rays,  have  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  very  small,  and  placed  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  tlie  bead;  but  iu  others  there  is  no  external 
opening  whatever. 
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a  rouBcie,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal. 
The  crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds 
is  flat,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  button-mould,  in 
fishes  is  round  as  ap.pea;  or  sometimes  oblong, 
like  an  egg.  From  all  this  it  appears  that 
fish  are  extremely  near-sighted ;  and  that 
even  in  the  water  they  can  see  objects  at  a 
very  small  distance.  This  distance  might 
very  easily  6e  ascertained,  by  comparing  the 
refraction  of  bodies  in  the  water  with  that 
formed  by  a  lens  that  is  spherical  Those  un- 
skilled  in  mathematical  calculations,  will  have 
a  general  idea  of  this,  from  the  glasses  used 
by  nearsighted  people.  Those  whose  crys- 
talline humour  is  too  convex,  or,  in  other 
words,  too  round,  are  always  very  near-sighted; 
and  obliged  to  use  concave  glasses,  to  correct 
the  imperfections  of  nature.  The  crystalline 
humour  of  fish  is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  glasses,  much  less  of  water, 
to  correct  their  vision.  This  crystalline  humour 
in  fishes  all  must  have  seen  ;  being  that  little 
hard  pea-like  substance  which  is  found  in 
their  eyes  after  boiling.  In  the  natural  state 
it  is  transparent,  and  not  much  harder  than  a 
jelly. 

Prom  all  this  it  appears  how  far  fish  fall 
behind  terrestrial  animals  in  their  sensations, 
and  consequently  in  their  enjoyments.^  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
of  a  size  with  every  animal's  understanding, 
shows  that  flsh  are  inferior  even  to  birds  in 
this  particular.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
surrounded  with  a  whitish  froth,  and  gives  off 
nerves  as  well  to  the  sense  of  sight  as  of  smell- 
ing. In  some  fish  it  is  gray ,  in  others  white ; 
in  some  it  is  flatted,  in  others  round ;  but  in 
all  extremely  small^  compared  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal. 

Thus  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  these  ani- 
mals  with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  inferior 

'  Comparison  by  Baron  Cuvier  beiuten  JUkes  and 
birds. — "  The  Mrial  being  discovers  with  facility  a»  im- 
mense hori»n  :  its  subtile  ear  appreciates  every  sound, 
erery  Intonation,  which  it  re-praduces  with  Its  voice. 
If  Its  bealc  is  hard,  if  its  body  is  covered  with  a  Icind  of 
down,  to  preserve  it  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  high 
regions  which  it  visits,  It  finds  in  Its  legs  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  touch.  It  enjoys  all  the  sweets 
of  conjugal  and  paternal  love,  and  it  fulfils  all  its  duties 
with  courage.  The  parents  defend  each  other,  and  also 
their  ol&pring,— a  most  surprising  ait  presides  in  the 
cofistniction  of  their  habitations.  When  the  season  is 
come  they  work  together  and  without  remission ;  while 
the  mother  hatches  the  eggs  with  an  extraordioary  pa- 
tience, the  father  from  an  impetuous  lover,  becomes  the 
most  tender  husband,  and  delights  with  his  songs  the 
melancholy  of  his  mate.  The  bird  even  in  confinement 
attaches  itself  to  its  master;  it  submits  to  him,  and  exe- 
cutes by  his  order,  the  most  neat  and  delicate  actions ; 
it  hunts  for  him  lilce  the  dog,  and  returns  at  his  voice 
liom  the  greatest  height  In  the  air ;  it  Imitates  even  his 
language,  and  it  is  with  some  degree  of  difficulty  that 
we  are  compelled  to  refuse  It  a  kind  of 


kind  ;  and  formed  them  for  a  sort  of  passive 
existence,  in  the  obscure  and  heavy  element 
to  which  they  are  consigned.  To  preserve 
their  own  existence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their 
posterity,  till  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments ;  to  these  they  are  im- 
pelled rather  by  necessity  than  choice,  and 
seem  mechanically  excited  to  every  fruition. 
Their  senses  are  incapable  of  making  any  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  they  drive  forward  in  pursuit 
of  whatever  they  can  swallow,  conquer,  or 
enjoy. 

A  ceaseless  desire  of  food  seems  to  give  the 
ruling  impulse  to  all  their  motions.  This  a  p. 
petite  impels  them  to  encounter  every  danger ; 
and  indeed  their  rapacity  seems  insatiable. 
Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost 
expiring,  they  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait 
by  which  they  were  allured  to  destruction. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  next  the 
mouth,  and  though  possessed  of  no  sensible 
heat,  is,  however,  endued  with  a  surprising 
facility  of  digestion.  Its  digestive  power 
seems,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  food  it  is  supplied  with  ;  a  single 
pike  having  been  known  to  devour  a  hundred 
roaches  in  three  days.  Its  faculties  also  are 
as  extraordinary  ;  for  it  digests  not  only  &ahy 
but  much  harder  substances  ;  prawns,  crabs, 
and  lobsters,  shells  and  all.  These  the  cod 
or  the  sturgeon  will  not  only  devour,  but  dis- 
solve  down,  though  th«ir  shells  are  so  much 
harder  than  the  sides  of  the  stomach  which 
contains  them.  This  amazing  faculty  in  the 
cold  maw  of  fishes,  has  justly  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  philosophers ;  and  has  effectually 
overturned  the  system  of  those  who  supposed 
that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  was  alone  a  sufii. 
cient  instrument  for  digestion.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  and  some  experiments  of  the  skil- 
ful  Dr  Hunter  seem  to  evince,  that  there  is  a 
power  of  animal  assimilation  lodged  in  the 


*<The  inhabiUnt  of  the  water  does  not  attach  itself. 
It  has  no  language,  no  aflection  ;  it  does  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  husband  and  father,  or  to  make  an  abode  foi 
itself.  lo  time  of  danger  it  hides  itself  uiuier  the  rocks 
of  the  ocean,  or  rushes  down  into  the  depths  of  the  tea  ; 
its  life  is  monotonous;  its  voracity  leads  to  its  sole  em- 
ployment, and  it  is  only  thereby  that  we  are  able  to  direct 
its  motions  by  certain  signs  from  above.  Yet  these 
beings  who  possess  so  few  enjoyments,  have  been  adorned 
by  nature  with  all  kinds  of  beauty,  variety  in  their  farmn, 
elegance  in  their  proportions,  diversity  of  colour:  they 
have  every  thing  sidapted  to  attract  the  attention  of  man, 
and  It  seems  that  it  was  this  attention  that  nature  was 
desirous  to  excite.  Reflecting  the  lustre  of  every  metal 
and  precious  stone,  refracting  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
in  bands,  in  spots,  in  undulating,  angular,  but  always 
regular  and  symmetrical  lines,  and  always  in  shades  ad- 
miralily  arranged  and  contrasted  ;  for  what  purpose  have 
they  received  these  gifts— they  who  hardly  see  one 
another  in  depths  where  light  can  scarcely  jwnetrate, 
and  who,  cotdd  they  gaze  on  one  another,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  feel  any  Uod  of  pleasure  by  relations 
thus  established  ?" 
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stomach  of  all  creatures,  which  we  can  neither 
describe  nor  define,  converting  the  substances 
they  swallow  into  a  fluid  fitted  for  their  own 
peculiar  support.  This  is  done  neither  by 
trituration,  nor  by  warmth,  nor  by  motion, 
nor  by  a  dissolving  fluid,  nor  by  their  united 
efibrts  ;  but  by  some  principle  in  the  stomach 
yet  unknown,  which  acts  in  a  difierent  man- 
ner from  all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration. 
The  meat  taken  into  the  stomach  or  maw  is 
often  seen,  though  very  near  being  digested, 
still  to  retain  its  original  form,  and  ready 
for  a  total  dissolution,  while  it  appears  to  the 
eye  as  yet  untouched  by  the  force  of  the 
stomach.  This  animal  power  is  lodged  in  the 
maw  of  fishes,  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  creatures ;  their  digestive  powers  are 
quick,  and  their  appetites  are  ever  craving. 

Yet  though  fish  are  thus  hungry,  and  for 
ever  prowling,  no  animals  can  suffer  the  want 
of  food  for  so  long  a  time.  The  gold  and  silver 
fish  we  keep  in  vases  seem  never  to  want  any 
nourishment  at  all :  whether  it  be  that  they 
feed  on  the  water-insects,  too  minute  for  our 
observation,  or  that  water  alone  is  a  sufficient 
supply,  is  not  evident  ;  but  they  are  often 
seen  for  months  without  apparent  sustenance. 
Even  the  pike,  the  most  voracious  of  fishes, 
will  live  in  a  pond  where  there  is  none  but 
himself ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  will 
be  often  found  to  thrive  there. 

Still,  however,  fishes  are  of  all  other  animals 
the  most  voracious^  and  insatiable.  Whatever 
any  of  them  is  able  to  swallow,  possessed  of 
life,  seems  to  be  considered  as  the  most  desir- 
able food.  Some  that  have  very  small  mouths 
feed  upon  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish ; 
others,  whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek  larger 
prey ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of 
another  or  their  own.  Those  with  the  largest 
mouths  pursue  almost  every  thing  that  has 
life  ;  and  often  meet  each  other  in  fierce  op- 
position,  when  the  fish  with  the  largest  swallow 
comes  off  with  the  victory  and  devours  its  an. 
tagonist 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual 
desire  of  satisfying  their  hunger ;  and  the  life 
of  a  fish,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  is 
but  one  scene  of  hostility,  violence,  and  eva. 
sion.  But  the  smaller  fry  stand  no  chance 
in  the  unequal  combat ;  and  their  usual  way 
of  escaping  is  by  swimming  into  those  shal- 
lows where  the  greater  are  unable,  or  too 
heavy  to  pursue.  There  they  become  inva- 
ders in  turn,  and  live  upon  the  spawn  of  lar- 
ger fish,  which  they  find  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  dangers 
attending  them  in  every  place.  Even  in  the 
shallows,  the  mussel,  the  oyster,  and  the  scal- 
lop, lie  in  ambush  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
shells  open,  and  whatever  little  fish  inadver- 
tently  approaches  into  contact,  they  at  once 


close  their  shells  upon  him,  and  devour  the 
imprisoned  prey  at  their  leisure. 

Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  fishes,  like  that  of  ter- 
restrial animals,  confined  to  a  single  region,  or 
to  one  effort :  shoals  of  one  species  follow  those 
of  another  through  vast  tracks  of  ocean,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  even  down  to  the 
equator.  Thus  the  cod,  fn)m  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  pursues  the  whiting,  which 
flies  before  it  even  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Spain.  The  cachelot  is  said,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  pursue  a  shoal  of  herrings,  and  to 
swallow  thousands  at  a  gulp. 

This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  annual  mi- 
gration of  fishes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
the  other  ;  but  there  are  other  motives  which 
come  in  aid  of  this  also.  Fishes  may  be  in- 
duced to  change  the  place  of  their  residence, 
for  one  more  suited  to  their  constitutions,  or 
more  adapted  to  depositing  their  spawn.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  fish  are  fond  of  very 
cold  waters,  and  generally  frequent  those 
places  where  it  is  warmest  Thus,  in  sum- 
mer, they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the 
shallows  near  the  shore,  where  the  sun  has 
power  to  warm  the  water  to  the  bottom ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  winter,  they  are  found  towards 
the  bottom  in  the  deep  sea  ;  for  the  cold  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to 
reach  them  at  those  great  depths.  Cold  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  upon  fresh-water  fishes; 
and  when  they  are  often  seen  dead  after  severe 
frosts,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been 
killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  as  well  as 
by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice  from  air. 

All  fish  live  in  the  water;  yet  they  all  stand 
in  need  of  air  for  their  support  Those  of  the 
whale  kind,  indeed,  breathe  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do,  and  come  to  the  surface 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  take  a  fresh  in- 
spiration ;  but  those  which  continue  entirely 
under  water  are  yet  under  a  necessity  of  being 
supplied  with  air,  or  they  will  expire  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  We  sometimes  see  all  the  fish 
of  a  pond  killed,  when  the  ice  every  where 
covers  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  keeps 
off  the  air  from  the  sub-adjacent  fluid.  If  a 
hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  the  fish  vpill  he  seen 
to  come  all  to  that  part,  in  order  to  take'  the 
benefit  of  a  fresh  supply.  Should  a  carp,  in 
a  large  vase  of  water,  be  placed  under  an  air 
pump,  and  then  be  deprived  of  its  air,  during 
the  operation  a  number  of  bubbles  will  be  seen 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  fish's  body  ; 
soon  after  the  animal  will  appear  to  breathe 
swifter,  and  with  greater  difficulty ;  it  will 
then  be  seen  to  rise  towards  the  surface,  to 
get  more  air ;  the  bubbles  on  its  surface  begin 
to  disappear  ;  the  belly,  that  was  before  swol. 
len,  will  then  fall  of  a  sudden  ;  and  the  ani- 
mal sinks  expiring  and  convulsed  at  the 
^bottom. 
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So  very  necessary  is  air  to  all  animals,  hut 
particularly  to  fish,  that,  as  was  said,  they 
can  live  but  a  few  minutes  without  it ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  ne- 
cessary supply.  Those  who  have  seen  a  fish 
ill. the  water  must  remember  the  motion  of  its 
lips  and  its  gills,  or  at  least  of  the  bones  on 
each  side  that  cover  them.  This  motion  in 
the  animal  is,  without  doubt,  analogous  to  our 
breathing ;  but  it  is  not  air,  but  water,  that 
the  fish  actually  sucks  in  and  spouts  out 
through  the  gills  at  every  motion.  The  man. 
ner  of  its  breathing  is  thus  :  the  fish  first  takes 
in  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
driven  to  the  gills ;  these  close  and  keep  the 
water  so  swallowed  from  returning  by  the 
mouth;  while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills 
prevents  it  from  going  through  them,  until  the 
animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air 
from  the  body  of  water  thus  imprisoned  :  then 
the  bony-covers  open,  and  give  it  a  free  pas- 
sage :  by  which  means  also  the  gills  again  are 
opened,  and  admit  a  fresh  quantity  of  water. 
Should  the  fish  be  prevented  from  the  free 
play  of  its  gills,  or  should  the  bony-covers  be 
kept  from  moving,  by  a  string  tied  round 
them,  the  animal  would  soon  fall  into  convuU 
sions,  and  die  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of 
explaining  respiration  in  fishes,  the  difficulty 
remains  to  know  what  is  done  with  this  air, 
which  the  fish  in  this  manner  separates  from 
the  water.  There  seems  to  be  no  receptacle 
for  containing  it ;  the  stomach  being  the  chief 
cavity  within  the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with 
aliment  for  that  purpose.  There  is  indeed  a 
cavity,  and  that  a  pretty  lai^e  one,  I  mean 
the  air.bladder  or  swim,  which  may  serve  to 
contain  it  for  vital  purposes;  but  that  our  phi- 
losophers  have  long  destined  to  a  very  differ, 
ent  use.  The  use  universally  assigned  to  the 
air-bladder,  is  the  enabling  the  fish  to  rise  or 
sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  as  that  is  dilated 
or  compressed.  The  use  assigned  by  the  an- 
cients for  it  was  to  come  in  aid  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  remain  as  a  kind  of  store-house  of  air 
to  supply  the  animal  in  its  necessities.  I  own 
my  attachment  to  this  last  opinion  ;  but  let  us 
exhibit  both  with  their  proper  share  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  described  as  a  bag  filled 
with  air,  sometimes  composed  of  one,  some- 
times of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  divisions, 
situated  towards  the  Isack  of  the  fish,  and 
opening  into  the  maw  or  gullet  Those  who 
contend  that  this  bag  is  designed  for  raising 
or  depressing  the  fish  in  the  water,  build 
upon  the  following  experiment.  A  carp  being 
put  into  the  air-pump,  and  the  air  exhaus. 
ted,  the  bladder  is  said  to  expand  itself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  fish  swells  in  an  ex-' 


trabrdinary  manner,  till  the  bladder  bursts, 
and  then  the  fish  sinks,  and  ever  after  conti- 
nues to  crawl  at  the  bottom.  On  another 
occasion,  the  air-bladder  was  pricked  and 
wounded,  which  let  out  its  air;  upon  which 
the  fish  sunk  to  the  bottom ,  and  was  not  seen 
to  rise  after.  From  thence  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  use  of  the  air.bladder  must  be  by  swell- 
ing, at  the  will  of  the  animal,  thus  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  fish's  body,  and  thence  di- 
minishing its  specific  gravity,  to  enable  it  to 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  keep  there  at 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fish 
wants  to  descend,  it  is,  say  they,  but  to  ex- 
haust this  bladder  of  its  air;  and  the  fish 
being  thus  rendered  slimmer  and  heavier, 
consequently  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  use  of  the 
air-bladder;  no  part  of  which  seems  to  me 
well  supported.  In  the  first  place,  though 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  carp  put 
into  the  air-pump  will  swell,  yet  so  will  a 
mouse  or  a  frog ;  and  these  we  know  to  have 
no  air-bladders.  A  carp  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face ;  but  so  will  all  fish  that  want  air,  whe- 
ther they  have  an  air-bladder  or  noL  The 
air-bladder  is  said  to  burst  in  the  experiment ; 
but  that  I  deny.  The  air-bladder  is  indeed 
found  empty,  but  it  has  suffered  no  laceration, 
and  may  be  distended  by  being  blown  into 
like  any  other  bladder  that  is  sound.  The  fish 
after  the  experiment,  I  grant,  continues  to 
creep  at  the  bottom ;  and  so  will  all  fish  that 
are  sick  and  wounded,  which  must  be  the 
case  with  this  after  such  an  operation.  Thus 
these  facts  prove  nothing,  but  that  when  the 
fish  is  killed  in  an  air-pump  the  air-bladder 
is  found  exhausted,  and  that  it  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  be ;  for  the  drain  of  air  by 
which  the  fish  is  supplied  in  the  natural  way 
will  necessarily  oblige  it  to  make  use  of  all 
its  hidden  stores ;  and,  as  there  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  gullet  and  the  air-blad- 
der, the  air  which  the  latter  contains  will  thus 
be  obviously  drawn  away.  But  still  farther, 
how  comes  the  air-bladder,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  to  swell  under  the  experiment  of 
the  air-pump  ?  What  is  it  that  closes  the 
aperture  of  that  organ  in  such  a  manner  as 
at  last  to  burst  it?  or  what  necessity  has  the 
fish  for  dilating  it  to  that  violent  degree?  At 
most,  it  only  wants  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  and 
that  the  fish  can  easily  do  without  so  great 
a  distention  of  the  air-bladder.  Indeed  it 
should  rather  seem  that  the  more  the  air  was 
wanted  without,  the  less  necessity  there  wai 
for  its  being  uselessly  accumulated  within  : 
and,  to  make  the  modem  system  consistent, 
the  fish  under  the  air-pump,  instead  of  per- 
mitting its  bladder  to  burst,  would  readily 
give  up  its  contents ;  which,  upon  their  sup- 
positioHf  all  can  do  at  pleasure. 
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But  the  truth  is,  the  fish  can  neither  in- 
crease nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  air  in  its 
air-bladder  at  will,  do  more  than  we  can  that 
which  is  contained  in  our  stomachs.  The 
animal  has  no  one  muscle,  much  less  a  pair  of 
muscles,  for  contracting  or  dilating  this  or- 
gan ;  its  aperture  is  from  the  gullet ;  and 
what  air  is  put  into  it  must  remain  there  till 
the  necessities,  and  not  the  will  of  the  animal 
call  it  forth  as  a  supply. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  past  a  doubt,  many 
fish  are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  that 
continually  crawl  at  the  bottom  ;  such  as  the 
eel  and  the  flounder ;  and  many  more  are  en- 
tirely  without  any  bladder,  that  swim  at  ease 
in  every  depth  ;  such  'as  the  anchovy  and 
fresh- water  gudgeon.^  Indeed,  the  number 
of  fish  that  want  this  organ  is  alone  a  suffi. 
cient  proof  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  swimming;  and  as  the  ventral 
fins,  which  in  all  fish  lie  flat  upon  the  water, 
seem  fully  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  all 
depths,  I  see  no  great  occasion  for  this  inler^ 
nal  philosophical  apparatus  for  raising  and  de- 
pressing them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  air. 
bladder  seems  adapted  for  difierent  purposes 
than  that  of  keeping  the  fish  at  difierent  depths 
in  the  water ;  but  whether  it  be  to  supply  them 
with  air  when  it  is  wanted  from  without, 
or  for  what  other  purpose,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  fish  in  every  res- 
pect inferior  to  land  animals ;  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses,  and 
their  enjoyments ;  but  of  that  humble  exis- 
tence which  they  have  been  granted  by  na- 
ture, they  have  a  longer  term  than  any  other 
class  of  animated  nature.  **  Most  of  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  mankind,"  says  Bacon, 
''  arise  from  the  changes  and  alterations  erf  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  fishes  reside  in  an  element 
little  subject  to  change ;  theirs  is  a  uniform 
existence ;  their  movements  are  without  ef- 
fort, and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 
bones  also,  which  are  united  by  cartilages, 
admit  of  indefinite  extension;  and  the  difier- 
ent sizes  of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  among 
fishes,  is  very  various.  They  still  keep  grow- 
ing ;  their  bodies,  instead  of  suffering  the 
rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural 
decay  in  land  animals,  still  continue  increas- 
ing with  fresh  supplies ;  and  as  the  body 
grows,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their  stores 
in  greater  abundance.  How  long  a  fish,  that 
seems  to  have  scarcely  any  bounds  put  to  its 
growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  ascertained  ; 
perhaps  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  measure  that  of  the  smallest." 

There  have  been  two  methods  devised  for 
determining  the  age  of  fishes  which  are  more 
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ingenious  than  certain  ;  the  one  is  by  the  cir- 
cles of  the  scales,  the  other  by  the  transverse 
section  of  the  back.bone.  The  first  method  is 
this :  When  a  fish's  scale  is  examined  through 
a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  circles,  one  circle  within  another, 
in  some  measure  resembling  those  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree,  and 
supposed  to  ofler  the  same  information.  For 
ajB  in  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  circles,  so  in  fishes  we  can  tell 
theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  in  every  scale, 
reckoning  one  ring  for  every  .year  of  the  ani- 
mal's existence.  By  this  method,  Mr  Bufibn 
found  a  carp,' whose  scales  he  examined,  to  be 
not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  a  thing  al- 
most  incredible,  had  we  not  several  accounts 
in  other  authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the 
discovery.  Gesner  brings  us  an  instance  ol 
one  of  the  same  age ;  and  Albertus  of  one 
more  than  double  that  period. 

The  age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  that  want 
scales,  may  be  known  by  the  other  method  : 
which  is,  by  separating  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  then  minutely  observing  the  num. 
ber  of  rings,  which  the  surface  where  it  has 
joined  exhibits.  By  this  the  fish's  age  is  said 
to  be  known  ;  and  perhaps  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty  as  in  the  former  instance. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  soever  these  marks 
may  be,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  great 
age  of  some  fishes.  Those  that  have  ponds, 
often  know  the  oldest  by  their  superior  size. 
But  the  longevity  of  these  animals  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  fecundity.  All  sorts, 
a  few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted,  multiply 
their  kind,  some  by  hundreds,  and  some  by 
millions.  There  are  some  that  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  and  some  that  only  produce 
eggs:  the  former  are  rather  the  least  fruitful; 
yet  even  these  are  seen  to  produce  in  great 
abundance.  The  viviparous  blenny,  for  in- 
stance, brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time,  all  alive,  and  playing  round  the  pa- 
rent together.  Those  who  exclude  their  pro. 
geny  in  a  more  imperfect  state,  and  produce 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to 
chance,  either  on  the  bottom,  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  or  floating  on  the  surface  where  it 
is  deeper,  are  all  much  more  prolific;  and 
seem  to  proportion  their  stock  to  the  dan* 
ger  there  is  of  its  consumption.  Of  these 
eggs  thus  deposited,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
brings  forth  an  animal ;  they  are  devoured  by 
all  the  lesser  fry  that  frequent  the  shores ;  by 
aquatic  birds  near  the  margin  ;  and  by  the 
larger  fish  in  deep  water.  Still,  however, 
there  are  enough  for  supplying  the  deep  with 
inhabitants ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  own 
rapacity,  and  that  of  the  fowls  of  various 
tribes^  the  numbers  that  escape  are  sufiicient 
to  relieve   the  wants  of  a  vcrv  considerable 
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part  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  vie  consider 
the  numbers  that  a  single  fish  is  capable  of 
producing,  the  amount  will  seem  astonishing. 
If,  for  instance,  we  should  be  told  of  a  being 
so  very  prolific,  that  in  a  single  season  it 
could  bring  forth  as  many  of  its  kind  as  there 
are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  strike  us 
with  surprise ;  yet  a  single  cod  produces  full 
that  number.  The  cod  spawns  in  one  season, 
as  Lewenhoeck  assures  us,  above  nine  millions 
of  eggs  or  peas,  contained  in  one  single  roe. 
The  Sounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce 
above  one  million;  and  the  mackarel  above 
dye  hundred  thousand.  Such  an  amazing 
increase,  if  permitted  to  com^  to  maturity, 
would  overstock  nature,  and  even  the  ocean 
itself  would  not  be  able  to  contain,  much  less 
to  provide  for,  the  half  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
two  wise  purposes  are  answered  by  this  amaz- 
ing increase  ;  it  preserves  the  species  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  enemies,  and  serves  to 
furnish  the  rest  with  a  sustenance  adapted  to 
their  nature. 

Fishes  seem,  all  except  the  whale  kind, 
entirely  divested  of  those  parental  solicitudes 
which  so  strongly  mark  the  manners  of  the 
more  perfect  terrestrial  animals.  How  far 
they  copulate  remains  as  yet  a  doubt;  for 
though  they  seem  to  join,  yet  the  male  is  not 
furnished  with  any  external  instrument  of 
generation.  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  his  only 
end  in  that  action  is  to  emit  his  impregnated 
milt  upon  the  eg^s  that  at  that  time  fall  from 
the  female.  He  is  said  to  be  seen  pursuing 
them  as  they  float  down  the  stream,  and  care- 
fully  impregnating  them  one  after  another. 
On  some  occasions  also  the  females  dig  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and  there 
deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  impregnated 
by  the  male  in  the  same  manner.  All  this, 
however,  is  very  doubtful ;  what  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  matter,  and  that  not  dis- 
covered till  very  lately,  is,  that  the  male  has 
two  organs  of  generation,  that  open  into  the 
bladder  of  urine,  and  that  these  organs  do  not 
open  into  the  rectum  as  in  birds,  but  have  a 
particular  aperture  of  their  own.*  These 
organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are  empty  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  before  the  time 
of  spawning  they  are  turgid  with  what  is 
called  the  milt,  and.  emit  the  fluid  proper  for 
impregnation. 

Fish  have  different  seasons  for  depositing 
their  spawn  :  some,  that  live  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  are  said .  to  choose  the  winter 
months:  but,  in  general,  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  choose  the  hottest  months 
in  summer,  and  prefer  such  water  as  is  some- 
what tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  They 
then   leave  the   deepest  parts  of  the   ocean. 
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which  are  the  coldest,  and  shoal  round  tlie 
coasts,  or  swim  up  the  fresh-water  rivers, 
which  are  warm,  as  they  are  comparatively 
shallow.  When  they  have  deposited  thei'i 
burdens  they  then  return  to  their  old  stations, 
and  leave  their  nascent  progeny  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  spawn  continues  in  its  egg-state  in 
some  fish  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  animal's  size.  In  the  salmon, 
for  instance,  the  young  animal  continues  in 
the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
the  beginning  of  April ;  the  carp  continues  in 
the  egg  not  above  three  weeks  ;  the  little  eold 
fish  from  China  is  produced  still  quicker. 
These  all,  when  excluded,  at  first  escape  by 
their  minuteness  and  agility.  They  rise,  sink, 
and  turn,  much  readier  than  grown  fish;  and 
they  can  escape  into  very  sliallow  waters 
when  pursued.  But,  with  all  their  advant- 
ages, scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  survives  tlie 
numerous  perils  of  its  youth.  The  very  male 
and  female  that  have  given  them  birth  are 
equally  dangerous  and  formidable  with  the 
rest,  forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  these  heedles6 
and  hungry  creatures  ;  but  there  are  some  in 
this  class,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  finer  organs  and  higher  sensations; 
that  have  all  the  tenderness  of  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds for  their  young,  that  nurse  them  with 
constant  care,  and  protect  them  from  every  in- 
jury. Of  this  class  are  the  cetaceous  tribe,  or 
the  fishes  of  the  whale  kind.  There  are 
others,  though  not  capable  of  nursing  their 
young,  yet  that  bring  them  alive  into  the 
world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and 
activity.  These  are  the  cartilaginous  kinds, 
or  those  who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones. 
But  the  fierce  unmindful  tribe  we  have  been 
describing,  that  leave  their  spawn  without 
any  protection,  are  called  the  spinous,  or  bony 
kinds,  from  their  bones  resembling  the  sharp- 
ness of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the 
fish  kind  ;  the  cetaceous^  the  cartilaginous  ^  and 
the  spinous :  all  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  conformation,  their  appetites,  in  their 
bringing  forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their 
young.  These  three  great  distinctions  are 
not  the  capricious  differences  formed  by  a 
maker  of  systems,  but  are  strongly  and  firmly 
marked  in  Nature.  These  are  the  distinc 
tions  of  Aristotle;  and  they  have  been  adopted 
by  mankind  ever  since  liis  time.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  history  of 
each  of  these  in  particular;  and  tlien  to  ar- 
range, under  each  head,  those  fisnes  whose 
history  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  those  of  which  we  have  any 
history.  For  we  shall  find,  when  we  come 
to  any  of  the  species  in  particular,  how  little 
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can  be  said  of  their  habits,  their  stations,  or 
method  of  propagation. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  them  if  con- 
sidered relatively  to  man  ;  and  large  books 
have  been  written  of  the  manner  of  taking 
Gsh,  or  of  dressing  them.  Apicius  is  noted 
for  first  having  taught  mankind  to  suffocate 
fish  in  Carthaginian  pickle  ;  and  Quin,  for 
giving  a  sauce  to  the  Johndory  :  Mrs  Glasse 
is  famous  for  her  eel-pie,  and  Mr  Tull  for  his 
invention  of  spaying  carp,  to  give  it  a  finer 
flavour.  In  this  manner  our  cooks  handle  the 
subject  On  the  other  hand,  our  physicians 
assure  us  that  the  flesh  of  fishes  yields  little 
nourishment,  and  soon  corrupts ;  that  it  abounds 
in  a  gross  sort  of  oil  and  water,  and  hath  but 
a  few  volatile  particles,  which  render  it  less 
fit  to  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  our 
bodies.  They  are  cold  and  moist,  and  must 
needs,  say  they,  produce  juices  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consequently  are  improper  to 
strengthen  the  body.  In  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  eat  our  fish 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  pay  no  great  at- 
tention to  cooks  or  doctors. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  put- 
ting a  question  to  the  learned,  which  I  confess 
I  am  not  able  to  resolve.  How  comes  it  that 
fish,  which  are  bred  in  a  salt  element,  have 
yet  no  salt  to  the  taste,  or  that  is  capable  of 
being  extracted  from  them.' 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  CETACEOUS  FISHES  IN  OENERAI.. 

As  on  land  there  are  some  orders  of  animals 
that  seem  formed  to  command  the  rest,  with 
greater  powers  and  more  various  instincts,  so 
in  the  ocean  there  are  fishes  which  seem 
formed  upon  a  nobler  plan  than  others,  and 
that,  to  their  fishy  form,  join  the  appetites  and 
the  conformation  of  quadrupeds.  These  are 
all  of  the  cetaceous  kind  ;  and  so  much  raised 
above  their  fellows  of  the  deep,  in  their  appe- 


1  Though  fishes  lire  in  a  salt  element  they  do  not 
BiibeSst  OD  it.  All  the  water  they  take  into  their  mouths 
i.9  a^in  discharged  through  the  gills,  after  retaining  the 
air  contained  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  life,  llie  medium 
of  water,  answers  the  precise  purpose  to  fishes,  that  the 
medium  of  air  does  to  man  and  other  land  animals.  In 
inspiration,  the  element  Is  received  into  the  lungs  or 
gills,  and  in  expiration  is  returned  deprired  of  its  purer 
parts,  which  are  retained  for  the  purpose  of  animal  econ- 
omy. And  whatever  salt  maybe  taken  into  the  stomachs 
of  fishes  with  their  food,  is  decomposed  and  separated 
into  its  component  parts  of  acid  and  soda.  The  sailor 
that  feeds  for  twelve  months  together  on  salted  meats, 
has  not  his  own  flesh  made  salt ;  but  a  decomposition 
taking  place  during  the  process  of  digestion,  he  becomes 
corrupted  and  scorbutic  by  tlie  excess  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia. 
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tites  and  instincts,  that  almost  all  our  modern 
naturalists  have  fairly  excluded  them  from 
the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have  them  called, 
not  fishes,  but  great  beasts  of  the  ocean.  With 
them  it  would  be  as  improper  to  say  men  go 
to  Greenland  fishing  for  whale,  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  a  sportsman  goes  to  Blackwall 
a  fowling  for  mackarel. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  philosophers ,  mankind 
will  always  have  their  own  way  of  talking  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  them  here  in 
the  right.  A  different  formation  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  and  intestines  ;  a  difierent  manner 
of  breathing  or  propagating  ;  are  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  great  obvious  analogy 
which  these  animals  bear  to  the  whole  finny 
tribe.  They  are  shaped  as  olher  fishes  ;  they 
swim  with  fins ;  they  are  en*tirely  naked,  with, 
out  hair ;  they  live  in  the  water,  though  they 
come  up  to  breathe  ;  they  are  only  seen  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  never  come  upon 
shore  but  when  forced  thither.  These,  sure, 
are  sufficient  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  general 
denomination,  and  acquit  mankind  of  error 
in  ranking  them  with  Uieir  lower  companions 
of  the  deep. 

But  still  they  are  many  degrees  raised  above 
other  fishes  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in 
general  in  their  size.  This  tribe  is  composed 
of  the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot, 
the  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpoise. 
All  these  resemble  quadrupeds  in  their  inter- 
nal structure,  and  in  some  of  their  appetites 
and  aflections.  Like  quadrupeds,  they  have 
lungs,  a  midrifl',  a  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  parts  of  generation  ;  their 
heart  also  resembles  tliat  of  quadrupeds,  with 
its  partitions  closed  up  as  in  them,  and  driving 
red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the 
body.  In  short,  every  internal  part  bears  a 
most  striking  similitude ;  and  to  keep  these 
parts  warm,  the  whole  kind  are  also  covered, 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber,  which,  like  the 
bacon  fat  of  a  hog,  keeps  out  the  cold,  renders 
their  muscles  glib  and  pliant,  and  probably 
makes  them  lighter  in  swimming. 

As  these  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  any  long 
time  under  water.  They  are  constrained, 
therefore,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come 
up  to  the  surface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as 
to  spout  out  through  their  nostril  (for  they 
have  but  one)  that  water  which  they  sucked 
in  while  gaping  for  their  prey.  This  conduit 
by  which  they  breathe,  and  also  throw  out 
the  water,  is  placed  in  the  head,  a  little  before 
the  brain.  Though  externally  the  hole  is  but 
single,  it  is  internally  divided  by  a  bony  par- 
tition, which  is  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle 
on  the  inside,  that,  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse, 
shuts  it  up  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal 
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There  is  also  another  muscle  or  valve,  which  | 
prevents  the  water  from  going  down  the  gul-  j 
leL  When  therefore,  the  animal  takes  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  discharged  and  separated  from  its  food, 
it  shuts  the  mouth,  closes  the  valve  of  the 
stomach,  opens  the  sphincter  that  kept  the 
nostril  closed,  and  then  breathing  strongly 
from  the  lungs,  pushes  the  water  out  by  effort, 
as  we  see  it  rise  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  a 
tire-engine. 

The  senses  of  these  animals  seem  also  su- 
peiior  to  those  of  other  fishes.  The  eyes  of 
other  fishes,  we  have  observed,  are  covered 
only  with  transparent  sicin  that  covers  the  rest 
of  the  head  ;  but  in  all  the  cetaceous  kinds»  it 
is  covered  by  eye-lids,  as  in  man.  This,  no 
doubt,  keeps  that  organ  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  by  giving  it  intervals  of  relaxation,  in 
which  all  vision  is  suspended.  The  other 
fishes,  that  are  for  ever  staring,  must  see,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  more  feebly^  as  their  or* 
gans  of  sight  are  always  exerted. 

As  for  hearing,  these  also  are  furnished  with 
the  internal  instruments  of  the  ear,  although 
the  external  orifice  no  where  appears.  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  orifice  may  open  by 
some  canal,  resembling  the  Eustachian  tube, 
into  the  mouth  ;  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

Yet  Nature  sure  has  not  thus  formed  a 
complete  apparatus  for  hearing,  and  denied 
the  animal  the  use  of  it  when  formed.  It  is 
most  likely  that  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous 
kind  can  hear,  as  they  certainly  utter  sounds, 
and  bellow  to  each  other.  This  vocal  power 
would  be  as  needless  to  animals  naturally  deaf, 
as  glasses  to  a  man  that  was  blind. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  continue  their  kind,  that  these  animals 
show  an  eminent  superiority.  Other  fish  de- 
posit  their  spawn,  and  leave  the  success  to 
accident  ;  these  never  produce  above  one' 
young, or  two  at  the  most;  and  this  the  female 
suckles  entirely  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, 
her  breasts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human 
kind,  above  the  navel.  We  have  read  many 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  nursing  of  the  demi- 
gods of  antiquity,  of  their  feeding  on  the  mar. 
row  of  lions,  and  their  being  suckled  by 
wolves :  one  might  imagine  a  still  more  heroic 
system  of  nutrition,  if  we  supposed  that  the 
young  hero  was  suckled  and  grew  strong  upon 
the  breast-milk  of  a  she-.whaTe  ! 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at 
any  time  ;  but  are  fierce  and  desperate  in  the 
defence  of  their  young.  In  Waller's  beautiful 
poem  of  the  Summer  Islands,  we  have  a  story, 
founded  upon  fact>  which  shows  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  these  animals  for  their  offspring. 
A  whale  and  her  cub  had  got  in  an  arm  of 
tlie  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide. 


they  were  inclosed  on  every  side.  The  peoph 
from  shore  soon  saw  their  situation,  and  drove 
down  upon  them  in  boats,  witb  such  weapons 
as  the  urgent  occasion  offered.  The  two  ani- 
mals were  soon  wounded  in  several  places, 
and  the  whole  sea  round  was  tinctured  with 
their  blood.  The  whales  made  several  at- 
tempts  to  escape  ;  and  at  last  the  old  one,  by 
its  superior  strength,  forced  over  the  shallow 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  though  in 
safety  herself^  she  could  not  bear  the  danger 
that  awaited  her  young  one ;  she  therefore 
rushed  in  once  more  where  the  smaller  animal 
was  imprisoned,  and  resolved,  when  she  could 
not  protect,  at  least  to  share  its  danger.-^Tlie 
story  ends  with  poetical  justice  ;  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  brought  off  both  in  safety  from 
their  enemies,  though  not  without  sustaining 
an  infinite  number  of  wounds  on  every  part. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  distinctive  marks  of  this 
tribe  are,  that  the  number  of  their  fins  never 
exceed  three  ;  namely,  two  pectoral  fins,  and 
one  back  fin  ;  but  in  some  sorts  the  last  is 
wanting.  These  fins  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  other  fishes,  which  are  formed  of 
straight  spines:  the  fins  of  the  cetaceous  tribe 
are  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles  ;  and  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  their  fins  very  much  re- 
sembles the  skeleton  of  a  man's  hand.  Their 
tails  also  are  different  from  those  of  all  otiter 
fish  :  they  are  placed  so  as  to  lie  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  while  the  other  kinds 
have  them,  as  we  every  day  see,  upright  or 
edgeways.  This  fiat  position  of  the  tail  in 
cetaceous  animals,  enables  them  to  force  them- 
selves suddenly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe,  which  they  are  continually  con. 
strained  to  do. 

Of  these  enormous  animals  some  are  without 
teeth,  and  properly  called  whales  :  others  have 
the  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  called, 
by  the  French,  cachalots :  the  narwhal  has 
teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw :  the  dolphin's 
teeth  as  well  as  those  of  the  porpoise  and 
grampus,  are  both  above  and  below.  These 
are  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of  this  enormous  tribe  from  each  other  ; 
and  these  shall  serve  to  guide  us  in  giving 
their  history. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF   THS  WHALE  FBOrERLT  SO  CAIXED,  AND 
ITS  VABEBTIES. 

Ir  we  compare  land  animals,  in  respect  to 
magnitude,  with  those  of  the  deep,  they  will 
appear  contemptible  in  the  competition.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  quadrupeds  once  ex. 
isted  much  larger  than  we  find  tliem  at  pre- 
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sent.  From  the  skeletons  of  some  that  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  terfestrial  animals 
twice  as  large  as  the  elephant;  but  creatures 
of  such  an  immense  bulk  required  a  proper, 
tionable  extent  of  ground  for  subsistence,  and, 
by  being  rivals  with  men  for  large  territory , 
they  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  contest 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  has 
exerted  his  power  of  destroying  the  larger 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  he  has  extended  his 
efforts  even  into  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and 
has  cut  off  numbers  of  those  enormous  animals, 
that  had  perhaps  existed  for  ages.  We  now 
no  longer  hear  of  whales  two  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  we  are 
certain  were  often  seen  about  two  centuries 
ago.  They  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the 
skill  of  mankind,  and  the  species  is  now 
dwindled  into  a  race  of  diminutive  animals, 
from  thirty  to  about  eighty  feet  long. 

The  northern  seas  were  once  the  region  to 
which  the  greatest  of  these  animals  resorted ; 
but  so  great  has  been  the  slaughter  of  whales 
for  more  than  two  ages,  that  they  begin  to 
grow  thinner  every  day  ;  and  those  that  are 
now  found  there,  seem,  from  their  size,  not  to 
come  to  their  full  dimensions.  The  greatest 
whales  resort  to  places  where  they  have  the 
least  disturbance  ;  to  those  seas  that  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe,  near  the  south  pole. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  whales  that  are  above  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long ;  and  perhaps  even  longer  might 
be  found  in  those  latitudes  near  the  south 
pole,  to  which  we  have  not  as  yet  ventured. 

Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary 
size  of  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high, 
what  an  enorpious  animated  mass  must  it  ap. 
pear  to  the  spectator!  With  what  amaze- 
ment must  it  strike  him,  to  behold  so  great  a 
creature  gamboling  in  the  deep,  with  the  ease 
and  agility  of  the  smallest  animal,  and  mak- 
ing its  way  with  incredible  swiftness!  This 
is  a  sight  which  is  very  common  to  those  who 
frequent  the  northern  or  southern  ocean.  Yet 
thouff h  this  be  wonderful,  perhaps  still  greater 
wonders  are  concealed  in  the  deep,  which  we 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  exploring. 
These  large  animals  are  obliged  to  show  them- 
selves in  order  to  take  breath ;  but  who  knows 
the  size  of  those  that  are  fitted  to  remain  for 
ever  under  water,  and  that  have  been  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  for  centuries  I  To  believe 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Sea-Serpent,  or 
the  Kraken,  would  be  credulity  ;  to  reject 
the  possibility  of  their  existence,  would  be 
presumption. 

The  Wbala  is  the  largest  amnuil  oi  wiiicb 
we  hare  any  certain  information ;  and  the 
variona  purposes  to  which,  when  taken,  its 
different  parts  are  converted*  have  bffNigfU  ii» 


tolerably  acquainted  with  its  history.  Of  the 
whale,  properly  so  called,  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  different  kinds  ;  all  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  external  figure,  or 
internal  conformation.  The  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  without  a  back -fin,  and  black  on  the 
back;  the  Iceland  Whale,  without  a  back- 
fin,  and  whitish  on  the  back  ;  the  New- Eng- 
land Whale,  with  a  hump  on  the  back ;  the 
Whale  with  six  humps  on  the  back ;  the  Fin- 
fish,  with  a  fin  on  the  back  near  the  tail ;  the 
Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round-lipped 
Whale.  All  these  differ  from  each  other  in 
figure,  as  their  names  obviously  imply.  They 
differ  also  somewhat  in  their  manner  of  living; 
the  fin-fish  having  a  larger  swallow  than  the 
rest,  being  more  active,  slender,  and  fierce, 
and  living  chiefly  upon  herrings.  However, 
there  are  none  of  them  very  voracious ;  and, 
if  compared  to  the  cachalot,  that  enormous 
tyrant  of  the  deep,  they  appear  harmless  and 
gentle.  The  history  of  the  rest,  therefore, 
may  be  comprised  under  that  of  t)ie  Great 
Common  Greenland  Whale,  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  (see  Plate 
XIV.  fig,  S3.}  is  the  fish,  for  taking  which 
there  are  such  preparations  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  large  heavy 
animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes  a  third 
of  its  bulk.  It  is  usually  found  from  sixty 
to  seventy  het  long.  The  fins  on  each 
side  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  composed  of 
bones  and  muscles,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  the  great  mass  of  body  which  they  move, 
speed  and  activity.  The  tail,  which  lies  fiat 
on  the  water,  is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad ; 
and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its  blows 
are  tremendous.  The  skin  is  smooth  and 
black,  and,  in  some  places,  marbled  with 
white  and  yellow  ;  which,  running  over  the 
surface,  has  a  very  beautiful  efl'ect  This 
marbling  is  particularly  observable  in  the  fins 
and  the  tail.  In  the  figures  which  are  thus 
drawn  by  nature,  fancy  often  forms  the  pictures 
of  trees,  landscapes,  and  houses.  In  the  tail 
of  one  that  was  thus  marbled,  Ray  tells  us, 
that  the  number  1S2  was  figured  very  evenly 
and  exact,  as  if  done  with  a  pencil. 

The  whale  makes  use  only  of  (he  tail  to 
advance  itself  forward  in  the  water.  Thi» 
serves  as  a  great  oar  to  push  its  mass  along  ; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  force  and 
celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the 
ocean.  The  fins  are  only  made  use  of  for  turn- 
ing in  the  water,  and  giving  a  direction  to 
the  velocity  impressed  by 'the  tail.  The  fe- 
mal^  also  maikes  use  of  them  when  pursued, 
to  bear  off  her  young,  clapping  them  on  her 
back,  and  supporting  them  by  the  fins  on  each 
aide  from  idling. 

TIm  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale  laiio 
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thicker  than  parchment;  but  this  removed, 
the  real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies  be- 
neath ;  this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
thickness;  and  is,  when  the  fish  is  in  health, 
of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  muscles  lie  be- 
neath ;  and  these,  like  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds,  are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet 
long,  which  is  near  one-dhird  of  the  animal's 
whole  length  ;  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished 
with  barbs,  that  lie  like  the  pipes  of  an  or- 
gan, the  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  the  small- 
est  to  the  sides.  These  compose  the  whale- 
bone ;  the  longest  spars  of  which  are  found  to 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  feet;  the  shortest, 
being  of  no  value,  are  thrown  away.  The 
tongue  is  almost  immovably  fixed  to  the  lower 
jaw,  seeming  one  great  lump  of  fat;  and,  in 
fact,  it  fills  several  hogsheads  with  blubber. 
The  eyes  are  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox  ; 
and  when  the  crystalline  humour  is  dried,  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are 
placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  being 
the  most  convenient  situation  for  enabling 
them  to  see  both  before  and  behind ;  as  also 
to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  princi- 
pally found.  They  are  guarded  by  eye-lids 
and  eye-lashes,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  and  they 
seem  to  be  very  sharp  sighted. 

Nor  is  their  sense  of  hearing  in  less  perfec- 
tion ;  for  they  are  warned  at  great  distances, 
of  any  danger  preparing  agamst   them.     It 
would  seem  as  if  nature  had  designedly  eiven  I 
them  these  advantages,  as  they  multiply  Tittle, ' 
in  order  to  continue  their  kind.     It  is  true,! 
indeed,  that  the  external  organ  of  hearing  is ' 
not  perceptible,  for  this  might  only  embarrass 
them  in  their  natural  element :  but  as  soon  as 
the  thin  scarf-skin  above   mentioned   is  re- 
moved, a  black  spot  is  discovered  behind  the 
eye,  and  under  that  is  the  auditory  canal, 
that  leads  to  a  regular  apparatus  for  hearing.  | 
In  short,  the  animal  hears  the  smallest  sounds 
at  very  great  distances,  and  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  spouting  water  ;  which  is  the 
time  that  the  fishers  approach  to  strike  it. 

These  spout  holes  or  nostrils,  in  all  the  ce- 
taceous  tribe,  have  been  already  described :  in 
this  whale  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  the 
head  before  the  eyes,  and  crooked,  somewhat 
like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a  violin.  From 
these  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very 
fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise,  that  it  roars 
like  a  hollow  wind,  and  maybe  heard  at  three 
miles  distance.  When  wounded,  it  then 
blows  more  fiercely  than  ever,  so  that  it 
sounds  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  a  great 
itorm. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  sub- 
stance called  whale-bone,  is  taken  from  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  animal*  and  is  very  difierent 


from  the  real  bones  of  the  whale.  The  real 
bones  are  hard,  like  those  of  great  land  ani- 
mals, are  very  porous,  and  filled  with  mar- 
row. Two  great  strong  bones  sustain  the  upper 
lip,  lying  against  each  other  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon  :  some  of  these  are  twenty-feet 
long ;  they  are  seen  in  several  gardens  set 
up  against  each  other,  and  are  usually  mista 
ken  tor  the  ribs  of  this  animal. 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure 
of  this  great  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  the  pre- 
cise anatomy  of  which  has  not  been  yet  as- 
certained.  In  those  places  where  they  are 
caught  in  greatest  abundance,  the  sailors  are 
not  very  curious  as  to  the  structure  of  the  vis- 
cera ;  and  few  anatomists  care  to  undertake  a 
task  where  the  operator,  instead  of  separating 
with  a  lancet,  must  cut  his  way  with  an  axe. 
It  is  as  yet  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the 
whale,  that  in  most  points  internally  resem- 
bles  a  quadruped,  may  not  have  one  great 
bowel  fitted  entirely  for  the  reception  of  air, 
to  supply  it,  when  constrained  to  keep  longer 
than  usual  at  the  bottom.  The  sailors  uni- 
versally affirm  that  it  has;  «nd  philosophers 
have  nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  ^ 
oppose  to  their  general  assertions. 

As  these  animals  resemble  quadrupeds  in 
conformation,  so  they  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance  in  some  of  their  appetites  and  man- 
ners. The  female  joins  with  the  male,  as  is 
asserted,  more  htimanoy  and  once  in  two  years 
feels  the  accesses  of  desire. 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  what- 
ever we  are  told  of  even  the  constancy  ol 
birds.  Some  fishers,  as  Anderson  informs  us, 
having  struck  one  of  two  whales,  a  male  and 
a  female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the 
wounded  fish  made  a  long  and  terrible  resist- 
ance :  it  struck  down  a  boat  with  three  men 
in  it,  with  a  single  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which 
all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  still  at. 
tended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  assist- 
ance ;  till,  at  last,  the  fish  that  was  struck 
sunk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds;  while 
its  faithful  associate,  disdaining  to  survive 
the  loss,  with  great  bellowing  stretched  itself 
upon  the  dead  fish,  and  shared  its  fate. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  is  then  fatter  than  usual,  particu. 
larly  when  near  the  time  of  bringing  fortli. 
It  is  said  that  the  embryo,  when  first  percep- 
tible, is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and 
white  ;  but  the  cub,  when  excluded,  is  black, 
and  about  ten  feet  long.  She  generally  pro- 
duces one  young  one,  and  never  above  two. 
When  she  suckles  her  young,  she  thrown  her- 
self  on  one  side  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
the  young  one  attecbes  itself  to  the  teat  The 
breasts  are  two,  generally  hid  within  the  bel- 
ly ;  but  she  can  produce  them  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  stand  forward  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
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feet;  and  the  teats  are  like  those  of  a  cow. 
In  some,  the  breasts  are  white;  in  others 
speckled ;  in  all,  filled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  resembling  that  of  land  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  of  the 
female  for  her  oifspring;  she  carries  it  with 
her  wherever  she  goes,  and,  when  hardest 
pursued,  keeps  it  supported  between  her  fins. 
Even  when  wounded,  she  Btill  clasps  her 
young  one  ;  and  when  she  plunges  to  avoid 
danger,  takes  it  to  the  bottom  ;  but  rises  sooner 
than  usual,  to  give  it  breath  again. 

The  young  ones  continue  at  the  breast  for 
a  year ;  during  which  lime  they  are  called  by 
the  sailors,  short^heads.  They  are  then  ex- 
tremely fat,  and  yield  above  fifty  barrels  of 
blubber.  The  mother,  at  the  same  time,  is 
equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  they  are  called  stunts^  as  they  do 
not  thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting 
the  breast ;  they  then  scarcely  yield  above 
twenty,  or  twenty-four,  barrels  of  blubber: 
from  that  forward,  they  are  called  skuU-fish^ 
and  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 

Every  species  of  whalo  propagates  onlv 
with  those  of  its  own  kind,  and  does  not  at  all 
mingle  with  the  rest ;  however  they  are  ge- 
nerally seen  in  shoals,  of  different  kinds  toge- 
ther, and  make  their  migrations  in  large 
companies,  from  one  ocean  to  another.  They 
are  a  gregarious  animal,  which  implies  their 
want  of  mutual  defence  against  the  invasions 
of  smaller,  but  more  powerful,  fishes.  It 
seems  astonishing,  therefore,  how  a  shoal  of 
these  enormous  animals  find  subsistence  toge- 
ther,  when  it  would  seem  that  the  supplying 
even  one  with  food  would  require  greater 
plenty  than  the  ocean  could  furnish.  To  in- 
crease our  wonder,  we  not  only  see  them  herd- 
ing together,  but  usually  find  them  fatter  than 
any  other  animals  of  whatsoever  element.  We 
likewise  know  that  they  cannot  swallow  large 
fishes,  as  their  throat  is  so  narrow,  that  an 
animal  larger  than  a  herring  could  not  enter. 
How  then  do  they  subsist  and  grow  so  fat?— 
A  small  insect,  which  is  seen  floating  in  those 
seas,  and  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  Medusa, 
is  sufficient  for  this  supply.  These  insects  are 
black,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  floating  in  clusters  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  They  are  of  a  round  form, 
like  snails  in  a  box,  but  they  have  wings, 
which  are  so  tender,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  touch  them  without  breaking.  These 
serve  rather  for  swimming  than  flying  ;  and 
the  little  animal  is  called  by  the  Icelanders, 
the  Walfishoas,  which  signifies  the  whale's 
provender.  They  have  the  taste  of  raw  mus- 
sels.  and  have  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar. 
These  are  the  food  of  the  whale,  which  it  is 
seen  to  draw  up  in  great  numbers  with  its 
huge  jaws,  and  to  bruise  between  its  barbs, 


which  are  always  found  with  several  of  these 
sticking  among  them. 

This  is  the  simple  food  of  the  great  Green- 
land whale  ;  it  pursues  no  other  animal,  leads 
an  inofiensive  life  in  its  element,  and  is  harm, 
less  in  proportion  to  its  strength  to  do  mis- 
chief.^    There  seems  too  an  analogy  between 

>  '<  Among  the  cetaceous  tril)es,"  says  tlie  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,  vol.  I.  on  the  Polar  Regions,  *'  the 
chief  place  is  due  to  the  whale,  of  all  animals  '  mightiest 
that  swim  the  ocean  stream.'  Enormous  as  his  bullc 
is,  rumour  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  have  repre- 
sented it  as  being  at  one  lime  much  greater,  and  the 
existing  race  as  only  the  degenerate  remnant  of  might- 
ier ancestors.  Mr  Scoresby,  however,  by  collecting  va- 
rious good  authorities,  has  proved  that  sixty  feet  was 
always  nearly  the  utmost  length  of  the  mysticettts,  or 
great  Greenland  whale.  Of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
two  individuals,  in  the  capture  of  which  that  gentleman 
was  concerned,  none  cccurred  of  a  length  exceeding 
fifty-eight  feet ;  and  he  gives  no  credence  to  any  rumour 
of  a  specimen  which  exceeded  seventy  feet.  Even  sixty 
feet  implies  a  weight  of  seventy  tons,  being  nearly  that  of 
three  hundred  fat  oxen.  Of  this  vast  mass,  the  oil  of  a 
rich  whale  composes  about  thirty  tons,  and  when,  as 
was  the  case  some  years  ago,  that  article  brought  £55  or 
£60  per  ton,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  value 
of  the  capture;  the  bones  of  the  head,  fins,  and  Uil, 
weigh  eight  or  ten ;  the  carcass,  thirty  or  thirty-two 
tons.  The  oleaginous  subsUnee,  or  blubber,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  animal,  forms  a  complete  wrapper 
round  the  whole  body,  of  the  thickness  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  inches.  The  head  is  disproportionally  large, 
forming  about  a  third  of  the  entire  bullc.  The  basis 
consists  of  the  crown-bone,  from  each  side  of  which  des. 
cend  those  immense  jaw>bones  which  are  sometimes 
presented  to  our  wondering  eyes,  and  which  the 
whalers  place  on  deck  as  trophies  of  their  success,  and 
in  order  that  the  fine  oil  contained  in  them  may  ooze 
from  their  lower  extremities.  These  jaw-bones  are 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  extend  along 
the  mouth  in  a  curved  line,  till  they  meet  and  form  a 
species  of  crescent.  The  lips,  nearly  twenty  feet  long, 
display,  when  open,  a  cavity  capable  of  receiving  a  ship's 
jolly-boat  with  her  crew.  The  whale  has  no  external 
ear  ;  but  when  the  skin  is  removed,  a  small  aperture  is 
discerned  for  the  admission  of  sound.  This  sense  ac- 
cordingly  is  very  imperfect;  yet  the  animal,  by  a  quick 
perception  of  all  movements  made  on  the  water,  disco- 
vers danger  at  a  great  distance.  The  eyes  are  propor- 
tionally small,  though  the  sense  of  seeing  is  acute  ;  more 
so,  however,  through  clear  water  than  through  an  aerial 
medium.  But  the  most  unique  feature  in  the  structure 
of  this  animal  consists  in  the  tpiracUt  or  blow-holes 
placed  nearly  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  These  have 
been  compared  to  natural  jeU  d'eau  throwing  up  water 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  but  the  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  Mr  Scoresby  ascertained  that  they  emit  only 
a  moist  vapour,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  huge 
nostrils.  When,  however,  this  vehement  breathing  oi 
blowing  is  performed  under  the  surface,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The  sound 
thus  occasioned  is  the  only  thing  like  a  voice  emitted 
by  the  animal,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  violent  respiration, 
it  resembles  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

"  The  Uil  is  Uie  most  active  limb  of  this  mighty  ani- 
mal,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  motion.  It  does 
not  rise  vertically  like  that  of  most  fishes,  being  flat 
and  horizontal,  only  four  or  five  feet  long,  but  more 
than  twenty  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  two  beds  of 
muscles  connected  wiUi  an  extensive  layer  surround- 
ing  the  body,  and   enclosed   by  a  thin    covering   o» 
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its  manners  and  those  of  the  elephant  They 
are  both  the  strongest  and  the  largest  animals 
in  their  respective  elements;  neither  offer  in- 
jury, but  are  terrible  when  provoked  to  resent- 

blubber.  Its  |iower  i»  tremendotts.  A  tingle  stroke 
throws  s  Urge  boat  wiUi  sU  its  crew  iiito  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  whale  phicas  himself  in  a  perpendicular 
position  with  the  bead  downwards,  and,  rearing  his 
tail  on  high,  beats  the  water  with  awful  Tiolence. 
Oil  these  occasions  the  sea  foams,  and  Tspoure  darken 
the  air,  the  lashing  is  beard  severd  mUes  off,  like 
the  roar  of  a  distant  tempest.  Sometimes  he  makes 
an  immense  spring,  and  rears  his  whole  body  above 
the  waves,  to  the  admiration  of  the  experienced  whaler, 
iMit  to  the  terror  of  those  who  see  for  the  first  time  this 
astonishing  spectacle.  Other  motions,  equally  expres- 
sive of  his  boundless  strength,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  navigator  at  the  distance  of  miles." 

There  are  various  kuids  of  whales.  That  already 
described  is  the  mjsticetus,  or  the  right  whale,  as  he 
is  called  by  British  sailors,  on  account  of  his  superior 
quantity  of  blubber  liavin^  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  proper  subject  for  the  fishery.  The  roMcr  back 
{BaUna  phytaiu)  is  larger,  more  formidable,  but  has 
much  less  oil,  and  is  never  attacked,  unless  by  mis. 
take.  The  cackaUi  or  spermaceti  whales,  which  chiefly 
abound  in  the  Southern  Polar  ocean,  are  gregarious; 
that  is  to  say,  they  usual ly  appear  in  large  herds. 
Their  oil  is  small  in  quantity,  but  is  much  esteemed. 
The  uarwai  is  seldom  above  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
has  a  tusk  projecting  above  its  upper  jaw,  from  which 
the  sailors  call  him  the  sea  ualoom. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  most 
of  cetaceous  animals,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  ra- 
pidity of  motion  which  Is  a  general  character  of  the 
tribe.  It  has  been  computed  that  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  rushing  through  tlilrty-three  feet  In  a  se- 
coiid  of  time,  and  that,  supposing  Uiem  to  proceed 
with  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted  motion,  twenty- 
three  days  would  be  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  Though  the  mouth  of  the 
whale  is  so  large,  tliat,  in  some  individusls  several 
men  have  been  able  to  stand  upright  in  the  inside  of  it, 
the  tliroat  is  in  geuei-al  w  vnry  narrow  as  to  admit  of 
only  a  small  object  passing.  Some  kinds  are  furnished 
with  teeth;  but  the  balienn,  Instead  of  those  organs, 
have  a  curious  apparatus,  from  which  the  well-known 
substance  called  wkaUbone  is  derived.  According  to 
the  description  given  by  Baron  Cuvier,  "  the  maxil- 
lary  (check)  bones  in  this  tribe,  form  on  their  inferior 
surface  two  inclined  planes,  which  give  to  tlie  palate  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  house  reversed,  and  their 
two  surfaces  are  concave.  To  these  are  attached  a 
series  of  lamina  (tiiin  plates)  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  having  a  transverse  direction  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  the  body.  Several  hundred  lamiiUB  may  be 
counUd  on  each  side,  and  in  the  Greenland  whale 
they  often  exceed  ten  feet  in  length.  The  lamiosB 
present  on  their  internal  sides  layers  of  horny  fibres, 
growing  from  the  horny  plates,  but  leas  fine,  and  which 
form  a  fringe  or  loose  border  hanging  down  upon  and 
investing  the  whole  bulk  of  the  tongue.  Tlie  use  of 
this  apparatus  seems  to  be  to  reUin,  as  with  a  net, 
those  small  animals  which  the  whales  seixe  and  swal* 
low  for  food. 

Against  these  mighty  animals  man  wages  a  war  so  ex- 
terminating as  to  have  driven  them  from  tlielr  ancient 
haunts  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  more  Inaccessible 
parts  of  the  ocean ;  hitlier,  liowever,  tliey  are  followed 
and  killed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  immense  quantity  of 
oil  which  tliey  yield,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  Fat,  or  oil,  which  is  lighter  llian  water,  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  fishes,  in  order  to  counteract  their 


roent  The  fin«.fish  indeed,  in  some  measure, 
differs  from  the  great  whale  in  this  particular, 
as  it  subsists  chiefly  upon  herrings,  great 
shoals  of  which  it  is  often  seen  driving  before 

tendency  to  sink  in  this  fluid.  The  solid  parU  of 
their  bodies,  as  indeed  of  sll  other  animals,  being 
iwavier  than  water,  it  is  evident,  that,  unless  pro- 
vided with  a  sufllcient  supply  of  some  substanco  ligltter 
than  water,  It  would  have  required  a  constant  eflort, 
on  their  psjrts,  to  keep  themselves  at  any  given  level. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  fat  with  which  fishes  are  lo  ge- 
neral furnished,  being  ^^rj  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  solid  parts  as  to  bring  their  body,  collec- 
tively taken,  to  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that 
of  the  water  which  they  inhabit,  supersedes  in  th«m 
the  necessity  of  making  any  efibrts  except  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  changing  their  position.  We  all  know  of  how 
oleaginous  a  nature  is  the  flesh  of  many  fishes  com- 
monly  brought  to  table,  as  the  salmon  and  the  eel; 
and  ID  the  internal  parts  of  fishes  in  general  the  quan- 
tity  of  &t  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  g»ll  of  fishes 
is  little  else  than  a  kind  of  oil,  and  it  is  well  known 
what  hirge  quantities  of  tlils  may  bo  got  from  tiie 
livon  of  the  cod,  ling,  and  othera  in  every-day  use. 

Now,  it  is  fer  tlM  same  purpose  of  diminishing  their 
specific  gravity  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  furnished, 
like  fishes,  with  a  "prodigious  quantity  of  fat ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  require  not  merely  to 
be  kept  at«ny  given  level  below  the  water,  but  to  be 
reised  again  to  Uie  surfue,  as  often  as  they  have  dived 
below  it.  This  is  the  main  use  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  oil  which  is  found  in  these  animals,  situated 
for  the  most  part  in  what  is  called  the  blubber  im- 
mediately under  the  skin — as  the  substance  called 
lard  is  under  that  of  the  hog— and  constituting  the 
train-oil  of  commerce.  But  besides  this  mass  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  many  cetaceous  animals,  as  the  bottle- 
nosed  or  spermaceti  whale  {PhytHer  macroeepkabu\ 
have  a  second  collection  of  a  similar  substance,  except 
that  it  Is  of  a  purer  quality  and  firmer  consistence,  in 
a  large  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  head,  near  the  part 
where  the  pulmonary  spiracles  open.  Thif  is  the 
substance  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  sperma- 
ceti ;  and  as  the  oil  of  the  bkibber  serves  to  render 
the  body  collectively  lighter  than  the  water  which 
these  animals  inhabit,  so  the  spermaceti  serves  to 
render  the  top  of  the  bead  the  most  buoyant  part  ol 
the  body,  so  that  it  is  kept  above  the  surface  without 
any  exertion.  The  quantity  of  train-oil  procured 
from  the  great  northern  whale  amounts  frequently 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  its  enormous  carcase ; 
the  tongtie  alone,  which  Is  said  to  be  "  fdiout  the  sIm 
of  a  great  feather-bed,"  olten  yielding  five  or  six  bar- 
rels;  and  when  me  are  informed  that  the  cavity  in 
the  skuti  of  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  spermaceti,  is  often  sixteen  or 
elglitei^n  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth,  y*t 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
which  it  contains.  Such,  then,  is  the  sounv  of  the 
oil  for  which  men  endure  such  privations,  and  brave 
such  dangers,  and  have  done  so  from  very  aacieiit 
times;  for  the  whale-fishery  la  of  long  standing.  Al- 
though the  Norwegians  probably  captui-ed  the  whale  be- 
fore any  other  European  nation  engaged  in  so  perilous 
an  undertaking,  the  Biscayans  were  the  first  to  pro6e- 
cute  it  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  carried 
it  on  witli  great  vigour  and  success  in  the  twelfUi,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  1261,  we  find 
from  the  work  of  Noel,  "Sur  1' Antiquity  do  la  Pecbe 
de  la  Balelne,"  that  a  tithe  was  laid  upon  the  tongues  ol 
whales  imported  into  Bayonne,  they  being  then  a  hislUy 
e^^tecmed  s|iecies  of  food.  In  133R,  Edward  IIL  relin- 
quished to  Peter  de  Puyanoe  a  duty  of  £6  sterling  ead< 
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it.  Yet  even  the  swallow  of  tliis  fish  is  not 
very  large,  if  compared  to  the  cachalot  tribe  ; 
and  its  ravages  are  but  sports  in  comparison. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  of  all  these  ani. 
mals,  when  opened,  seldom  have  any  thing  in 
tliem,  except  a  soft  unctuous  substance  of  a 
brownish  colour ;  and  their  excrements  are  of 
a  shining  red. 

As  the  whale  is  an  inoffensivo  animal,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  it  has  many  enemies 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  its  disposition, 
and  inaptitude  for  combat  There  is  a  small 
animal,  of  the  shell-fish  kind,  called  the 
Whale-louse,  that  sticks  to  its  body,  as  we  see 
shells  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship. 
This  insinuates  itself  chiefly  under  the  fins  ; 
and  whatever  efforts  the  ^reat  animal  makes, 
it  still  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat, 
which  it  is  provided  with  instruments  to  ar- 
rive at. 

The  8W0»d-fish, however, is  the  whale's  most 
terrible  enemy.  '*  At  the  sight  of  this  little 
animal,"  says  Anderson,  *'  the  whale  seems 
agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  leaping 
from  the  water  as  if  with  affright :  wherever 
it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance, 
and  flies  from,  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
have  been  myself,"  continues  he,  '*  a  spectator 


wliale,  Uid  on  those  brought  into  the  port  of  Biarritz,  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  Biscayans,  however,  soon  gave  up  the  whale- 
fishing,  from  the  want  of  fish,  which  ceased  to  come 
southward,  no  longer  leaving  the  icy  seas.  The  voyages 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  ocean,  in 
order  to  discover  a  passage  through  it  to  India,  though 
they  (ailed  in  their  primary  object,  laid  open  the  remote 
liBunts  of  the  whale.  The  Muscovy  company  now  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  all  vessels  but  theirs 
from  fishing  in  tiie  seas  round  Spitsbergen,  under  pre- 
teiice  that  St  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
The  fart,  however,  %va4,  that  Barentz  discovered  it  in 
1596;  and  the  company,  after  several  severe  and  bloody 
encounters,  soon  found  themselves  beaten  from  the 
ground  by  the  Dutch,  who  being  left  quietly  and  undis- 
turbed to  prosecute  tlis  fishery,  soon  acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  other  nations,  and  towards  the  year  1680 
employed  in  it  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  ships  and 
fourteen  thousand  sailors.  The  Muscovy  company  was 
foon  succeeded  by  another  association  no  less  fortunate. 
In  17SSo,  the  South  sea  company  embarlied  largely  in 
the  trade,  and  prosecuted  it  for  eight  years,  when,  having 
lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  The  legislature  noVr 
resolved  to  support  the  trade  :  in  1732,  a  bounty  of  20b. 
a  ton  was  granted  to  ships  engaged  in  it.  In  1749, 
this  was  raised  to  40s.,  when,  observes  Mr  Macculloch, 
as  many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  catching  the  bounty  as 
for  catching  fish.  In  1777,  this  bounty  was  reduced  to 
SOs.;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  during  the  next 
five  years  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was 
reduced  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  thirty-nine  1  In 
17S1,  the  bounty  was  raised  again  to  its  old  level;  and 
an  inducement  being  thus  held  out  for  making  money  in 
an  easy  but  factitious  way,  the  trade  was  soon  restored 
to  its  apparent  prosperous  state.  The  American  war 
now  impeded  thefisheries,  and  in  17S7,  1792,  and  1795, 
the  bounty  was  again  decreased ;  in  1824,  it  ceased  al- 
ttj^etber. 


of  their  terrible  encoanter.  The  whale  has 
no  instrument  of  defence  except  the  tail ;  with 
that  it  endeavours  to  strike  the  enemy  ;  and  a 
single  blow  taking  place,  would  effectually 
destroy  its  adversary  :  but  the  sword-fish  is  as 
active  as  the  other  is  strong,  and  easily  avoids 
the  stroke ;  then  bounding  into  the  air, it  falls . 
upon  its  great  subjacent  enemy,  and  endea- 
vours not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but 
to  cut  it  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  sea  all 
about  is  seen  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding 
from  the  wounds  of  the  whale ;  while  the  enor- 
mous animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reaeh  its 
invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail  against  the 
surface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  each 
blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  cannon. 

There  is  still  another  and  more  powerful 
enemy,  called  by  the  fishermen  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  Killer,  This  is  itself  a  cetaceous 
animal,  armed  with  strong  and  powerful  teeth. 
A  number  of  these  are  said  to  surround  the 
whale,  in  the  same  manner  as  dogs  get  round 
a  bull.  Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth  be- 
hind ;  others  attempt  it  before,  until  at  last 
the  gre^t  animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue 
is  said  to  be  the  only  part  they  devour  when 
they  have  made  it  their  prey.  They  are'  said 
to  be  of  such  great  strength,  that  one  of  them 
alone  was  known  to  stop  a  dead  whale  that 
several  boats  were  towing  along,  and  drag  it 
from  among  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous 
fishes,  man  is  the  greatest :  he  alone  destroys 
more  in  a  year  than  the  rest  in  an  age,  and 
actually  has  thinned  their  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  sought. 
The  great  resort  of  these  animals  was  found 
to  be  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Spitzber- 
gen  ;  where  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  the  terrors  of  the  icy 
sea,  and,  still  more,  their  own  formidable  bulk, 
might  have  been  expected  to  protect  them  from 
human  injury.  But  all  these  were  but  slight 
barriers  against  man's  arts,  his  courage,  and 
his  necessities.  The  European  ships,  soon 
after  the  improvement  of  navigation,  found 
the  way  into  those  seas  ;  and  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Bis- 
cayneers  were  in  possession  of  a  very  consid- 
erable trade  to  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
Dutch  and  the  English  followed  them  thither, 
and  soon  took  that  branch  of  commerce  out  of 
their  hands.  The  English  commenced  fhe 
business  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  honour 
of  first  attempting  that  profitable  branch  of 
trade.  But,  at  present,  it  seems  upon  4he  de- 
cline, as  the  quantity  of  fish  is  so  greatly  re- 
duced, by  the  constant  capture  for  such  a  vast 
length  of  time.  It  is  now  said  that  the  fishers, 
from  a  defect  of  whales,  apply  themselves  to 
the  seal-fishery ;  yet>  as  these  animals  are  ex- 
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(remely  timorous,  they  will  soon  be  induced 
to  quit  those  shores,  where  they  meet  such 
frequent  disturbance  and  danger.  The  poor 
natives  of  Greenland  themselves,  who  used  to 
feed  upon  the  whale,  are  diminishing,  in  pro. 
portion  as  their  sustenance  is  removed  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  revolution  of  a  few  years 
will  see  that  exteasive  coast  totally  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  as  ft  is*  already  nearly  de- 
serted by  the  whales.  The  art  of  taking 
whales,  like  most  others,  is  much  improved 
by  time,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  practised  by  the  Biscayneers,  when  they 
^rst  frequented  the  icy  sea.  But  as  the  des- 
cription  of  their  method  is  the  least  compli- 
cated, and  consequently  the  easiest  understood, 
it  will  be  best  suited  to  our  purpose.' 

1  That  whale  (says  Scoresby,  who  h&a  written  from 
long  personal  observation  on  the  subject)  which  U  a 
mammiferous  animal,  and  closely  allied,  in  Its  anatomical 
structure,  to  the  class  of  quadrupeds,  atfords  !n  the 
modiRcalion  of  the  parts  and  principles  of  Und  animals, 
for  applying  them  to  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  sea,  a  great 
number  of  those  striking  displays  of  wisdom  and  power, 
the  very  contemplation  of  which  is  calculated  to  elevate, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  our  conceptions  of  the  Great 
Supreme.  Tlie  mysticetus  feeds  on  the  smallest  insects ; 
its  capacious  mouth,  with  the  vast  fringes  of  whalebone, 
which  is  a  most  admirable  filter,  enables  it  to  receive 
some  tons  of  water  at  a  mouthful,  and  to  separate  every 
substance  from  it,  of  the  sise  of  a  pin's  head  and  up- 
wards. The  physalis  feeds  on  herrings,  mackerel  and 
oilier  fishes  of  a  similar  kind ;  its  whalebone  therefore  is 
shorter,  stronger,  and  less  compact  than  that  of  the  mys- 
ticetus, and  the  filter  formed  by  it  less  periecL 

As  the  whale  must  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  to 
breathe,  its  tali  is  placed  horizontally,  to  enable  it  to 
ascend  and  descend  more  quickly  ;  and  its  nostrils,  or 
blowholes,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  snout,  are  gen- 
erally on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  head,  that  they 
may  be  readily  lifted  clear  of  the  water. 

When  the  whale  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
it  becomes  exposed  to  an  enormous  pressure  from  the 
superincumbent  water.  This  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
force  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the  hardest  wood ; 
yet  it  is  effectually  resisted  by  the  skin  of  the  whale, 
though  it  is  remarkably  soft  and  flexible.  To  exclude 
the  water  from  the  lungs,  which  would  occasion  suflbca- 
tion  if  admitted,  the  blow.holes  are  defended  by  the  pe- 
culiar valves  that  have  beeiralready  described. 

The  variety  discovered  in  the  structure  of  whales,  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  their 
physiology.  In  other  classes  of  animals,  whose  habits 
are  similar,  we  often  find  that  each  organ  is  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  one,  in  almost  all  tlie  species  of  the 
same  genus,  or  even  of  the  same  order;  excepting  when 
their  peculiar  habits,  or  necessiUes,  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  structure  or  principle.  But  in  whales, 
as  if  it  were  intended  not  only  to  exhibit  the  matchless 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,,  but  to  show  that  his  resources 
are  unlimited,  the  structure  of  the  breathing  canals  is 
varied  In  the  difierent  genera  of  cetaceous  animals,  and 
a  number  of  contrivances,  alike  extraordinary,  equally 
beautifal,  and  equally  efficient,  are  adapted  for  perform- 
ing the  same  office. 

The  whale  seems  dull  of  hearing.  A  nolle  in  the  air, 
such  as  that  produced  by  a  person  shouting,  is  not  noticed 
by  it,  though  at  the  distance  only  of  a  ship's  length  :  but 
a  very  slight  splashing  iu  the  water  In  calm  weather  ex- 
cites its  attention  aud  alarms  it. 


For  thb  navigation,  the  Biscayneers,  in 
favourable  seasons,  fitted  out  thirty  ships,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  wilh  fifty 
choice  men  apiece,  and  a  few  boys.  These 
were  stored  with  six  months'  provision  ;  and 
each  ship  had  its  boats,  which  were  to  be 
serviceable  when  come  to  the  place  of  duty. 
When  arrived  at  the  part  where  the  whales 
are  expected  to  pass  to  the  southward,  tbey 
always  keep  their  sails  set,  and  a  sailor  is 
placed  at  the  mast-head,  to  give*  information 
when  he  spies  a  whale.  As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers one,  the  whole  crew  are  instantly  iri 
employment :  they  fit  out  their  boats  and'row 
away  to  where  the  whale  was  seen.  The  har- 
pooner,  who  is  to  strike  the  fish,  stands  at  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  with  a  harpoon  or  javelin  in 


Its  sense  of  seeing  is  acute ;  whales  are  obsened  to 
discover  one  another  in  clear  water,  when  under  the 
surface,  at  an  amazing  distance.  When  at  the  surface, 
however,  they  do  not  see  far. 

They  ixhvn  no  voice  ;  but  in  breathing  or  blowing  they 
make  a  very  loud  noise.  The  vapour  they  discharge  is 
ejected  to  the  height  of  some  yards,  and  appears  at  a 
distance  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  When  the  animals  are 
wounded,  it  is  often  stained  with  blood ;  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  jets  of  blood  are  sometimes  dischai^ged 
alone.  They  blow  strongest,  densest,  and  loudest,  when 
*'  running."  When  in  a  state  of  alarm,  or  when  they 
first  appear  at  the  surface,  after  being  a  long  time  down, 
they  respire  or  blow  about  four  or  five  times  a  minute. 

The  whale  being  somewhat  lighter  than  the  medium 
In  which  it  swims,  can  remain  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
with  its  *'  crown,"  in  which  the  blowholes  are  situated, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  back,  above  water,  with- 
out any  effoit  or  motion.  To  descend,  however,  re- 
quires an  exertion.  The  proportion  of  the  whale  that 
appears  above  water,  when  alive,  or  when  recently  killed, 
is  probably  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  animal ;  but  within 
a  day  after  death,  when  the  process  of  putrefaction  com- 
mences, the  whale  swells  to  an  enormous  size,  until  at 
least  a  third  of  the  carcass  appears  above  %vater,  and 
sometimes  the  body  Is  burst  by  the  force  of  air  generated 
within. 

By  means  of  the  (ail  principally,  the  whale  advances 
through  the  water.  The  greatest  velocity  Is  produced 
by  powerful  strokes  against  the  water,  impressed  alter- 
nately upward  and  downward  ;  but  a  slower  motion.  It  is 
believed,  Is  elegantly  produced,  by  cutting  the  watei 
laterally,  and  obliquely,  downward,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  a  boat  is  forced  along,  with  a  single  oar, 
by  the  operation  of  skulling.  The  fins  are  generally 
stretched  out  in  a  horizontal  position  :  their  chief  ap- 
plication seems  to  bo  the  balancing  of  the  animal,  as  the 
moment  life  is  extinct,  it  always  falls  over  on  Its  side,  or 
tunis  upon  Its  back.  They  appear  also  to  be  used  In 
bearing  off  their  young.  In  turning,  and  giving  a  direc- 
tion to  the  velocity  produced  by  the  tail.  * 

Bulky  as  the  whale  is,  and  Inactive,  or  indeed  clumsy 
as  it  appears  to  be,  one  might  imagine  that  all  its  motions 
would  be  sluggish,  and  its  greatest  exertions  productive 
of  but  little  celerity.  The  fact,  however,  is  the  reverse. 
A  whale  extended  motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
can  sink  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  seconds,  or  less,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  human  enemies.  Its  velocity  along 
the  sui-face,  or  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  downward, 
is  the  same.  I  have  observed  a  whale  descending  after 
I  had  harpooned  it,  to  the  depth  of  400  fathoms,  with 
the  average  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour. 
The  uaiud  rate  at  which  whales  swim,  however,  evea 
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hia  hand  ^vt  or  six  feet  long, pointed  with  steel 
like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a  triangular 
shape.  As  this  person  s  place  is  that  of  the 
greatest  dexterity,  so  also  it  is  of  the  greatest 


when  they  are  on  their  passage  from  one  situation  to 
another,  seldom  ezeeeds  four  miles  an  hour;  and  though, 
when  ureed  by  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  or  alarmed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  harpoon,  their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  yet  we  find  this 
speed  neTer  continues  longer  than  for  a  few  minutes, 
before  it  relaxes  to  almost  one  half ;  hence,  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes;  they  are  capable  of  darting  through 
the  water  with  the  Telocity  almost  of  the  fastest  ship 
under  sail,  and  of  ascending  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leap 
entirely  out  of  the  water.  This  feat  they  sometimes 
perform  as  an  amusement  apparently,  to  the  high  ad- 
miration of  the  distant  spectators  ;  but  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  the  inexperienced  fishers,  who,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  are  often  ordered  by  the  fool-hardy  harw 
poooer  to  **  pull  away  "  to  the  attack.  Sometimes  the 
whales  throw  themselTos  into  a  perpendicular  poflturst 
with  their  heads  downwards,  and  rearing  their  tail  on 
high  in  the  air,  beat  the  water  with  awful  Yiolence.  In 
both  these  cases  the  sea  is  thrown  Into  foam,  and  the  air 
filled  with  vapours  :  the  noise  in  calm  weather  is  heard 
to  a  great  distance ;  and  the  concentric  waves,  produced 
by  the  concussions  on  the  wator,  are  communicated 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent  Sometimes  the  whale 
shakes  its  tremendous'tail  in  the  air,  which,  cracking 
like  a  whip,  resounds  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

When  it  retires  from  the  surface,  it  first  lifts  itohead, 
then  plunging  it  under  water,  elevates  ito  back,  like  the 
segment  of  a  sphere,  deliberately  rounds  it  away  towards 
the  extremity,  throws  ite  toil  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
disappears. 

In  their  usual  conduct,  whales  romain  at  the  sur&ce 
to  breathe,  about  two  minutes,  seldom  longer ;  during 
which  time  tliey  '*  blow  "  eight  or  nine  times,  and  then 
descend  for  an  interval  usually  of  five  or  ten  minutes, 
but  sometimes,  when  feeding,  fifteen  or  twenty.  The 
depth  to  which  they  commonly  descend  is  not  known, 
though,  from  the  eddy  occasionally  observed  on  the 
water,  it  is  evidently  at  times  only  trifling.  But  when 
struck,  the  quAitity  of  line  they  sometimes  take  out  of 
the  boato,  in  a  perpendicular  descent,  aflbrds  a  good 
measure  of  the  depth.  By  this  rule  they  have  been 
known  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  an  English  mile,  and 
with  such  velocity,  that  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  whales  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  line  attached, 
frum  the  depth  of  700  or  800  fathoms,  and  have  been 
found  to  have  broken  their  jaw-bones,  and  sometimes 
crown  bone,  by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bottom. 
Some  persons  aro  of  opinion  that  whales  can  remain 
under  a  field  of  ice,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  shallow 
water,  when  undisturbed,  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 
Whales  are  seldom  found  sleeping,  yet  In  calm  weather, 
among  ice,  instances  occasionally  occur. 

TIm  food  of  the  whale  consists  of  various  species  of 
actinin,  cliooes,  sepin,  medusa,  caneri,  and  helices,  or, 
at  least,  some  of  these  genera  are  always  to  be  seen, 
wherever  any  tribe  of  whales  is  found  stationary  and 
feeding.  In  the  dead  animals,  however,  in  the  very 
few  instonces  in  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  open  their 
stomaclis,  sqnilhe  or  shrimps  were  the  only  substances 
discovered.  In  the  mouth  of  a  whale  just  killed,  I  oiice 
found  a  quantity  of  the  same  idnd  of  insect. 

When  the  whale  feeds,  it  swims  with  considerable 
velocity  betowthe  surface  of  the  sea,  with  ite  jaws  widely 
extended.  A  stream  of  water  consequently  enters  ito 
capacious  mouth,  and  along  with  it  laige  quantities  of 
water  insecte  ;  the  water  escapes  again  at  the  sides ;  but 
tlie  food  is  entangled  and  sifted,  as  it  were,  by  the  whale- 
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danger:  the  whale  sometimes  overturns  the 
boat  with  a  blow  of  its  tail ;  or  drives  against 
it  with  fury.  In  general,  however,  the  ani* 
mal  seems  to  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water : 


bone,  which,  from  ite  compact  arrangement,  and  the 
thick  intenial  covering  of  hair,  does  not  allow  a  particle 
the  size  of  tlie  smallest  grein  to  escape. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  dissimilarity  in 
the  form  aud  appearance  of  the  roysticeto  found  in  the 
polar  seas,  to  entitle  them  to  a  division  into  other  spe- 
cies  ;  yet  such  is  the  diflerenc«  observed  in  the  propoiv 
tions  of  these  animals,  that  they  may  be  well  considered 
as  sub-species  or  verieties.  In  some  of  the  mysUcete^ 
the  head  measures  four.tonths  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal ;  in  others,  scarcely  three-tenths ;  in  some  the 
circumference  is  upwards  of  seven-tenths  of  the  length, 
in  others  less  than  six-tenths,  or  little  more  than  one 
half. 

The  sexual  intoroourse  of  whales  is  often  observed 
about  the  latter  end  of  summer :  and  females  with  cubs 
or  suckers  along  with  them,  being  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  time  of  their  bringing 
forth,  it  is  presumed,  is  in  February  or  March,  and  their 
period  of  gestation  about  nine  or  ten  months.  In  the  lattor 
end  of  April,  1611,  a  sucker  was  taken  by  a  Hull  whaler, 
to  which  the  funis  umblUcalis  was  stlU  attached.  The 
whale  has  one  young  at  a  birth.  Insteiices  of  two  being 
seen  with  a  female  are  very  rare.  The  young  one,  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  is  said  to  be  at  least  ten  if  not 
fourteen  feet  in  length.  It  goes  mider  the  protection 
of  ite  mother  for  probably  a  year  or  more,  or  until, 
by  the  evolution  of  the  whalebone,  it  is  enabled  to 
procure  ite  own  nourishment.  Supposing  the  criterion 
of  the  notches  in  the  whalebone  being  indicative  of  the 
number  of  years'  growth  to  be  correct,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  whale  reaches  the  magnitude  called 
MimSf  that  is,  with  a  six  feet  length  of  whalebone,  in 
twelve  years,  and  attains  ite  full  growth  at  the  age  of 
twen^  or  twenty-five.  Whales,  doubtless,  live  to  a 
great  age.  The  marks  of  age  are,  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  gray  colour  in  the  skin,  and  a  change  to  a  yd. 
lowish  tii^  of  the  white  parte  about  the  head  ;  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  a  certain  weight 
of  blubber;  an  increase  of  hardness  in  the  blubber,  uid 
in  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  ligamentous  fibres 
of  which  it  is  partly  composed. 

The  maternal  afifection  of  the  whale,  which,  in  other 
respecte,  is  apparently  a  stupid  animal,  is  striking  and 
interesting ;  the  cub,  being  insensible  to  danger,  is  easily 
harpooned;  when  the  tonifor  attachment  of  the  mother  is 
so  maniiested,  as  not  uufrequently  to  bring  her  within 
the  reach  of  the  whalers.  Hence,  though  a  cub  is  of 
litUe  value,  seldom  producing  above  a  ton  of  oil,  and 
often  less,  yet  it  is  sometimes  struck  as  a  snare  for  ito 
mother.  In  this  case  she  joins  it  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  rise  for  respiretion  ; 
encoureges  it  to  swim  ofi* ;  assiste  ito  flight  by  taking  it 
under  her  fin,  and  seldom  deserte  it  while  life  remains. 
She  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  ;  but  aflbrds  frequent 
opportunities  for  attack.  She  loses  all  regard  for  her 
own  safety  in  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  young: 
dashes  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies;  despises  the 
danger  that  threatens  her  ;  and  even  voluntarily  remains 
with  her  ofispring,  after  various  attacks  on  herself  from 
the  harpoons  of  the  fishers.  In  June,  1811,  one  of  my 
harpoonera  struck  a  sucker,  with  the  hope  of  ite  leading 
to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Presently  she  arose  dose 
by  the  "  fost  boat,"  and  seising  the  young  one,  dragged 
about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  with  remarkable  force 
and  velocity.  Again  she  arose  to  the  surface,  darted 
foriottsly  to  and  fro^  frequently  stopped  short,  er  sud- 
denly changed  her  direotSoo,  aiul  gave  every  possible 
intimation  of  extreme  agony.  For  a  length  of  time  she 
8b 
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while  the  boat  is  approaching,  the  harpooner 
stands  aloft,  and  with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a 
cord  of  seyeral  hundred  fathoms  length,  darts 
it  into  the  animal,  and  then  rows  as  fast  as 


conUnued  thuf  to  ict,  though  closely  pumied  by  the 
boats;  and,  inspired  with  coiirago  tod  resolution  by  the 
concern  for  her  ofispring,  seemeid  regardless  of  the  danger 
which  surrounded  hen  At  length  one  of  the  boats  ap- 
proached so  near  that  a  harpoon  was  hove  at  her.  It 
iiit,  but  did  not  attach  itself.  A  second  harpoon  was 
struck ;  this  also  failed  to  penetrate ;  but  a  third  was 
more  effectual,  and  held.  Still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
escape  ;  but  allowed  other  boats  to  approach ;  so  that,  in 
a  few  minutes,  three  more  harpoons  were  fiistened,  and 
in  the  courM  of  an  hour  afterward  she  was  killed. 

There  is  something  extremely  painful  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  whale,  when  thus  evincing  a  degree  of  affec- 
tionate regard  for  its  oftpring,  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  superior  intelligence  of  human  beings ;  yet  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  adventure,  the  vahie  of  the  prise,  the  joy  of 
the  capture,  cannot  be  sacriAced  to  feelings  of  compas. 
sion.  Whales,  though  often  found  in  great  numbers 
together,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  gregarious;  found 
most  generally  soliUry,  or  in  pairs,  excepting  when 
drawn  to  the  same  spot  by  the  attraction  of  an  abundance 
of  palatable  food,  or  a  choice  situation  of  the  ice. 

The  superiority  of  the  sexes,  in  point  of  numbers, 
seems  to  be  in  dvour  of  the  male.  Of  124  whales  which 
have  been  taken  near  Spitsbergen,  in  eight  years,  in 
ships  commanded  by  myself,  70  were  males,  and  54 
'  were  females,  being  In  the  prc«portIon  to  five  to  four 
nearly*  The  mysticetus  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the 
fnnen  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davis's  Strait— in  the  bays 
of  Baffin  and  Hudson— in  the  sea  to  the  northward  of 
Behring's  Strait,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  northern 
Uiores  5  Asia,  and  probably  America.  It  is  never  met 
with  In  the  German  ocean,  and  rarely  within  SOO  leagues 
of  the  British  coast ;  but  akmg  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
South  America  it  is  met  with  periodically  in  considera. 
ble  numben.  In  these  regions  it  is  attacked  and  cap. 
tursd  by  the  southern  British  and  American  whalers,  as 
well  as  by  some  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  coasts,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  resorts.  Whether  this 
whale  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Spitxber- 
gen  and  Greenland,  is  uncertain,  though  It  is  evidently 
a  mysticetus.  One  striking  diflereoce^  possibly  the  eflect 
of  situation  and  climate,  is,  that  the  mysticetus  found 
in  southern  regions  is  often  covered  with  barnacles,  (Le- 
pas  diadema,  &o.)  while-  those  of  the  Arctic  seas  are 
free  from  these  sliell  fsh. 

It  would  be  remarltahle  If  an  animal  like  the  whale, 
which  is  so  timid  that  a  bird  alighting  upon  iU  back 
sometimes  sets  It  off  in  great  agitation  and  terror,  should 
be  wholly  devoid  of  enemies.  Besides  man,  who  is 
doubtless  its  most  formidable  adversary,  it  is  subject  to 
annoyance  from  sharks,  and  it  is  also  said  from  the  nar- 
whal, sword-fish,  and  thresher.  With  regard  to  the  nar- 
whal, I  am  penuaded  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect,  for  so 
hr  from  its  being  an  enemy,  it  is  found  to  associate  with 
the  whale  in  the  greatest  apparent  harmony,  and  its  ap- 
pearance,  indeed,  in  the  Greenland  sea  is  hailed  by  the 
fishers,  the  narwhal  being  considered  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  whale.  But  the  sword-fish  and  thresher  (if  such  an 
animal  there  be)  may  posribly  be  among  the  enemies  of 
the  whalOy  notwithstanding  I  have  never  witnessed  their 
combats;  and  the  shark  is  known  certainly  to  be  an 
enemy,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  formidable  one. 
Whales  Indeed  flee  the  seas  where  it  abounds,  and  evince 
by  marks  occasionally  found  on  their  tails,  a  strong  evi- 
dence  of  their  having  been  bit  by  the  shark.  A  living 
whale  may  be  annoyed,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
QQsed  to  be  ever  overcome  by  the  shark ;  but  a  dead 


possible  away.  It  is  some  time  before  the 
whale  seems  to  feel  the  blow  ;  the  instrument 
has  usually  pierced  no  deeper  than  the  fat, 
and   that  being  insensible,  the  animal  con- 


whale  is  an  easy  prey,  and  affords  a  fine  banquet  to  this 
insatiable  creature. 

The  whale,  from  Its  vast  bulk,  and  variety  of  prcK 
ducts,  is  of  great  importanco  in  commerce,  as  well  as 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  savage  nations ;  and  its  oil 
and  whalebone  are  of  extensive  application  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures. 

Though  to  the  refined  palate  of  a  modem  European, 
the  flesh  of  a  whale,  as  an  article  of  food,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  abhorrence,  yet  we  find  that  it  is  considered 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davb's  Strait,  as  a  choice 
and  staple  article  of  subsistence.  The  Esquimduix  eat 
the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale,  and  drink  the  oil  with 
greediness.  Indeed,  some  tribes,  who  are  not  Cimiliar- 
lasd  with  spirituous  liquors,  carry  along  with  them  in 
their  canoes,  in  their  fishing  excursions,  bladden  filled 
with  oil,  which  they  use  in  the  same  way,  and  with  a 
similar  relish,  that  a  British  sailor  does  a  dram.  They 
also  eat  the  skin  of  the  whale  raw,  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren ;  ibr  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  the  females  visit 
the  whale-ships,  for  them  to  help  themselves  to  pieces 
•f  skin,  preferring  those  with  which  a  little  blubber  is 
connected,  and  to  give  it  as  food  to  their  infiints  sos. 
pendcd  on  their  backs,  who  suck  it  with  apparent  delight. 

Blubber,  when  pickled  and  boiled,  is  said  to  be  rery 
palatable;  the  tail,  when  parboiled,  and  then  fried,  is 
said  to  be  not  unsavoury,  but  even  agreeable  eating ;  and 
the  flesh  of  young  whales,  I  know  from  experiment,  is 
by  no  means  indifferent  food. 

Not  only  is  it  cerUin  that  the  flesh  of  the  whale  is 
now  eaten  by  savage  nations,  but  it  is  also  well  authen. 
ticated  that,  in  the  ISth,  ISth,  14th,  and  15th  centur. 
ies,  It  wu  used  as  food  by  the  Icelanders,  the  Nether, 
landers,  the  French,  the  Spanisli,  and  probably  by  the 
English.  M.  S.  B.  Noel,  in  a  tract  on  the  whale  fiah- 
ery,  informs  us  that  about  the  13th  centuiy  the  flesh, 
particulariv  the  tongue  of  the  whales,  was  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Biyonoe,  Cibourre,  and  Bearii^  where  it  was 
esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy,  being  used  at  the  best 
tables ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  15th  century,  he  conceives, 
from  the  authority  of  Charles  Etienne,  that  the  principal 
nourishment  of  the  poor  In  Lent,  in  some  dlstricta  of 
France,  consisted  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  wluUe. 

Besides  forming  a  choice  eatable,  the  inferior  pro. 
ducts  of  the  whale  are  applied  to  other  purpows  ^  tiie 
Indian  and  Esquimaux  of  arctic  countries,  and  with 
some  nations  are  essential  to  their  comfort ;  some  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen  are  used  ibr  an  upper  article  of 
clothing,  and  the  peritoneum,  in  particular,  being  thin 
and  transparent,  is  used  instead  of  glass  in  the  windows 
of  their  huts ;  the  bones  are  converted  into  harpoons  and 
spears,  for  striking  the  seal,  or  darting  at  the  sea-birds, 
and  are  also  employed  in  the  erection  of  then*  tents,  and 
with  some  tribes,  in  the  formation  of  their  boats ;  the 
sinews  are  divided  into  filaments,  and  used  as  thread, 
with  which  they  join  the  seams  of  their  coats  and  tent 
cloths,  and  sew  with  great  taste  and  nicety  the  different 
articles  of  dress  they  manufacture  ;  and  the  whalebone 
and  other  superior  products,  so  valuable  in  European 
markets,  have  also  their  uses  among  them. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  mysticetus  with 
a  sketch  of  some  of  the  characters  which  belong  genenlly 
to  cetaceous  animals. 

Whales  are  viviparous  ;  they  have  but  one  young  at 
a  time,  and  suckle  it  with  teats.  They  are  Aimldicd 
with  luQgs,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  ^»proaching 
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tinaM  for  a  while  motionieas;  bat  soon  roused 
from  its  eeeming  lethargy,  as  the  shaft  con- 
tinuee  to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
musonlar  flesh,  it  flies  off  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity. In  the  meantime,  the  harpoon  sticks  in 
its  side,  while  the  rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in 
the  boat,  and  runs  npon  a  swivel,  lengthens 
as  the  whale  recedes,  but  still  shows  the  part 
of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated.  The 
oord  is  coiled  up  with  great  care;  for  such  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  off,  that  if  it 
was  but  the  least  checked,  as  it  yields  with 
the  animal's  retreat,  it  would*  infallibly  over- 
set the  boat,  and  the  crew  wou  d  go  to  the 
bottom.  It  sometimes  happens  a' so,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  runs  over  the  swivel  at 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  heaU  it,  and  it  would 
infallibly  take  fire,  did  not  a  man  stand  con- 
tinually with  a  wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  coot 
the  swivel  as  the  cord  runs.*  The  whale 
having  dived  to  a  considerable  depth,  remains 
at  the  bottom,  sometimes  for  near  half  an  hour, 
with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then  rises 
to  take  breath,  expecting  the  danger  over; 
but  the  instant  it  appears,  they  are  all  with 
their  boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and  fling  the 
harpoons  into  its  body;  the  animal  aeain 
dives  and  again  rises,  while  they  repeat  Uieir 
blows.  The  ship  follows  in  full  sail,  like  all 
the  rest,  never  losing  sight  of  the  boats,  and 
ready  to  lend  them  assistance ;  the  whole  ocean 
seems  dyed  in  blood.  Thus  they  renew  their 
attacks,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  en- 
feebled and  spent,  when  they  plunge  their 
longer  spears  into  various  parts  of  its  body, 
and  the  enormous  animal  expires.'     When  i\ 
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blood  Is  warmer  than  in  the  human  species ;  in  a  narwhal 
that  had  been  an  hour  and  a  half  dead,  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  was  97^ ;  and  in  a  m)rsticetus  recently  killed 
108<>.  All  of  them  inhabit  the  8ea.-^ome  of  them  pro- 
nire  their  food  by  means  of  a  kind  of  sioTe,  composed  of 
two  fringes  of  whalebone ;  these  have  no  teeth.  Othera 
have  no  whalebone,  but  aie  furnished  with  teeth.  They 
all  have  two  lateral  or  pectoral  (ins,  with  concealed  hones 
like  those  of  a  hand  ;  and  a  large  flexible  horizonUl  tail, 
which  is  the  principal  member  of  motion.  Some  have 
a  kind  of  dorsal  fin,  which  is  an  adipose  or  cartilaginous 
substance,  without  motion.  This  fin,  varying  in  form, 
sixe,  and  position,  in  diflerent  species,  and  being  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  is  well  adapted  for  a  speci^!  dis- 
tinction. The  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  whale- 
bone and  teeth,  especially  the  former,  are  other  specific 
characteristics.  All  whales  have  spirscles  or  blowholes, 
some  with  one,  others  with  two  openings,  through 
which  they  breathe ;  some  have  a  smooth  skin  all  over  the 
body  ;  others  liave  rugSD  or  sulci  about  the  region  of 
the  thorax  and  on  the  lower  jaw.  And  all  aiford  be- 
neath the  integuments,  a  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber,  from 
whence  a  useful  and  valuable  oil,  the  train  oil  of  com- 
merce, is  extracted. — Scoretby. 

1  It  is  also  customary  to  have  a  man  stationary  with 
an  axe,  ready  to  cut  the  rope  asunder  sliould  It  become 
entan|[]ed. 

s  The  extreme  fidelity  of  these  wonderful  animals  to. 


is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking,  they  tie 
it  with  a  strong  iron  chain  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry 
it  home  in  that  manner,  or  extract  the  oil 
from  the  blubber  on  ship-board. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fish 
were  taken  in  the  beginning ;  but  succeeding 
arts  have  improved  the  method,  and  the  har- 
poon is  now  thrown  by ;  a  machine  being 
used  which  inflicts  a  deeper  wound,  and 
strikes  the  animal  with  much  greater  certainty; 
there  are  better  methods  for  extracting  oil,  and 
proper  machines  for  cutting  the  animal  up, 
than  were  used  in  the  early  fisheries.  But 
as  an  account  of  this  belongs  to  the  history  of 
art,  and  not  of  nature,  we  must  be  contented 
with  observing,  that  several  parts  of  this  ani- 
mal,  and  all  but  the  intestines  and  the  bones, 
are  turned  to  a  very  good  account ;  not  only 
the  oil,  but  the  greaves  from  which  it  Is  sepa* 
rated.  The  barbs  also  were  an  article  of 
great  profit;  but  have  sunk  in  their  price 
since  women  no  longer  use  them  to  swell  out 
their  petticoats  wi£  whalebone.  The  flesh 
of  this  animal  is  also  a  dainty  to  some  nations, 
and  even  the  French  seamen  are  now  and 
then  found  to  dress  and  use  it  as  their  ordin- 
ary diet  at  sea.  It  is  said,  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  sailors,  to  be  hard  and  ill-tasted ; 
but  the  French  assert  the  contrary ;  ond  the 
savages  of  Greenland,  as  well  as  those  near 
the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  distraction. 
They  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  oil,  which 
is  a  first-rate  delicacy.  The  finding  a  dead 
whale  is  an  adventure  considered  among  the 
fortunate  circumstances  of  their  wretched  lives. 

wrards  each  other,  and  their  affection  for  their  ofTsprlng; 
is  most  incredible.  So  fondly  attached  are  they  to  the 
society  of  their  brethren,  that  many  instances  are  re- 
corded  of  their  assuming  a  passive  floating  position,  on 
the  sur&ce,  after  offering  much  resisUnce;  as  though 
disdaining  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  companions.  That, 
when  the  Cynis  had  captured  six,  out  of  a  herd  of  seven 
whales,  and  they  were  supported  around  the  vessel  on 
the  water,  the  surviving  one  rose,  and  thrust  its  head 
amongst  its  dead  brethren,  and  remained  immovable, 
close  to  the  vessel,  while  it  was  killed.  In  general, 
the  female  is  accompanied  in  her  progress  by  her  yowig 
one,  though,  on  the  contrary,  she  sometimes  wanders 
very  fsr  from  it ;  and  yet,  by  some  unknown  impulse, 
highly  calculated  to  excite  our  amasement,  she  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  though  perfectly  silent,  in  the 
vast  snd  trackless  ocean,  as  often  as  she  requires  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  iif  sli  the  cetacea.  But  further, 
when  her  young  one  is  hardest  pursued  and  harpooned, 
she  supports  it  under  her  fin,  while  she  plunges  with  it  for 
safety  into  unfathomable  depths.  A  young  whale,  hav- 
ing been  stnick  by  a  harpoon  from  a  Hull  vessel,  being 
at  the  time  at  some  distance  from  its  mother,  liad  run 
out  some  length  of  line,  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
sight,  and  rapidly  bent  her  course  towards  it.  In  vain 
did  she  use  every  usual  means  to  induce  it  to  leave  the 
place  of  danger,  while  swimming  by  its  side,  as  far  ns 
the  line  would  allow,  in  circles  around  the  boats,  during 
the  space  of  four  houn  ;  and  vrithin  this  time,  on  four 
sepiTAte  occasions,  the  parent  was  obeerved,  when  on 
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They  make  their  abode  beside  it ;  and  seldom 
remove  till  they  have  left  nothing  bat  the 
bones. 

Jacobson,  whom  we  quoted  before  in  the 
History  of  Birds,  where  he  described  his 
countrymen  of  the  island  of  Feroe  as  living  a 
part  of  the  year  upon  salted  gulls,  tells  us 
also,  that  they  are  very  fond  of  salted  whale's 
flesh.  The  fat  of  the  head  they  season  with 
bay  salty  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the 
chimney.  He  thinks  it  tastes  as  well  as  fat 
bacon ;  and  the  lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  in 
his  opinion,  not  inferior  to  beef.  I  fancy 
poor  Jacobson  would  make  but  an  indiflerent 
taster  at  one  of  our  city  feasis  I 


CHAP.  IV. 


OP  THE  NARWnAL.' 


{Sm  PlaU  XIV,  Jig,  VO.) 

From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we 
come  to  such  as  have  them  in  the  upper  jaw 


Uie  Burfaoe,  to  Uurow  ooe  of  her  fiiui  over  the  body  of  the 
foung  whale,  and  to  endeavour  to  drag  it  away  by  all 
the  force  she  possesaed ;  she,  lastly,  in  this  way  set  ofl 
with  It  in  a  straight  direction,  carrying  away  additional 
line,  to  the  eitent  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms; 
but  by  that  time,  the  young  one  became  so  much  ex- 
liausted  from  loss  of  blood,  that  she  necessarily  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  and  herself  escaped,  by  pursuing  her 
progress  towards  the  ice,  roaring  and  spouting  with 
great  vehemence  ;  for  when  a  whale  b  struck  with  a 
harpoon,  or  is  enraged  by  the  loss  of  its  jroung,  it  ejects 
the  water  through  its  spiracles  with  great  force,  produc- 
ing a  striduous  iiind  of  roaring,  which  may  be  heard  the 
distance  of  a  mile. 

>  The  Beluga  or  WTiiU  fTkak,  The  general  appear. 
ance  of  this  very  beautiful  animal  will  be  purcelTed  from 
the  following  cut.     A  Beluga  (or  nearly  three  months 


during  the  summer  of  1815  was  observed  to  inhabit  the 
Prith  of  Forth,  passing  upwards  almost  every  day  with 
the  tide,  and  returning  with  the  ebbing  of  the  waters. 
During  this  time  it  was  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  White  Whale,  and  was  supposed  fre- 
quently to  be  In  pursuit  of  salmon.  Many  fruitless  at. 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  it ;  but  at  length  it  was 
»dlled  by  the  8almon.fisher8,  by  means  of  spears  and 
fire-arms.     It  was  purchased  by  Mr  Bald  of  Alloa,  and 


only  ;  and  in  this  class  is  found  but  one,  the 
Narwhal,  or 'Sea-unicorn.  This  fish  is  not  so 
large  as  die  whale,  not  being  above  sixty  feet 
long.  Its  body  is  slenderer  dian  that  of  the 
whale,  and  its  fat  not  in  so  great  abundance. 
But  this  great  animal  is  sufficiently  distin- 
guished  from  all  others  of  the  deep  by  its 
tooth,  or  teeth,  which  stand  pointiue  directly 
forward  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  nrom  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  lone.  In  all  the  variety  of  wea- 
pons  with  which  Nature  has  armed  her  various 
tribes,  there  is  not  one  so  large  or  so  formid- 
able as  this.  This  terrible  weapon  is  gener- 
ally  found  single,  and  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  animal  is  furnished  but  with  one  by 
nature  ;  but  there  is  at  present  the  skull  of  a 
narwhal  at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam, 
with  two  teeth ;  which  plainly  proves  that  in 
some  animals,  at  least,  this  instrument  is 
double.  It  is  even  a  doubt  whether  it  may 
not  be  so  in  all  ;  and  that  the  narwhal's  want- 
ing a  tooth  is  only  an  accident  which  it  has 
met  with  in  the  encounters  it  is  obliged  daily 
to  be  engaged  in.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  of 
those  that  are  taken  only  with  one  tooth,  there 
seem  no  socket,  nor  no  remains  of  any  other 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw,  bat  all  if 
plain  and  even.  However  this  be,  the  tooth, 
or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  bom 
of  the  narwhal,  is  the  most  terrible  of  all 
natural  instruments  of  destruction.  It  is 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  small  of  a  man's  leg,  wreathed  in  the 
manner   we   sometimes  see  twisted  bars  of 

transmitted  by  him  to  Professor  Jameson,  and  is  now 
in  the  Royal  museum  at  Edinburgh.  It  wu  examined 
by  Drs  Barclay  and  Neil,  whose  observations  are  pub- 
lished in  7Voii#.  fFemerian  Soe,  vuU  iii. 

The  food  of  the  Beluga  is  said  to  be  cod,  haddock^ 
flounders,  and  smaller  fall  of  this  description.  It  seelts 
them  with  perseverance,  pursues  them  with  ardour,  and 
devours  them  with  avidity.  Its  favourite  haunts  am 
evidently  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
They  are  plentiful  in  Hudson's  bay,  Davis's  straits,  and 
on  some  parts  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  frequent  the  large  rivers.  Steller  men. 
tions  them  as  being  found  at  Kamtschatka ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Charlerois,  they  are  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  go  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec. 
There  are  fisheries  both  for  them  and  the  porpoise  in 
that  rivrr.  A  considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained, 
and  of  their  slcins  is  made  a  sort  of  morocco  leather, 
thin,  yet  strong  enough  to  resist  a  musltet-ball  {Pen, 
Art,  Zool.  i.  183).  They  also  abound  near  Disco 
island  in  Greenland,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  Spits- 
bergen. Mr  Scorsehy  never  observed  them  lower  than 
Jan  Mayen's  land.  This  navigator  also  remarlcs,  that 
he  lias  seldom  seen  them  among  the  ice,  but  in  those 
places  where  the  water  is  clearest  and  smoothest.  They 
are  not  at  all  shy,  but  often  follow  the  ships,  and  tumble 
about  the  boats  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty ;  bespangling 
the  surface  with  their  splendid  whiteness.  They  are 
seldom  pursued  by  the  whale  fisbers,  not  only  because 
it  is  dilBcuIt  to  strike  them,  on  account  of  their  great 
activity  ;  but  because  the  harpoon  often  gives  way ;  and 
they  are,  moreover,  of  comparatively  little  vilue  wbrn 
killed.     It  is  only  a  few  stragglers  that  are  seen  in  the 
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iron  ;  it  tapers  to  a  sharp  point ;  and  is  whiter, 
heavier  and  harder,  tlian  ivory.  It  is  ge- 
oeraily  seen  to  spring  from  the  left  side  of  the 
head  directly  forward  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  body ;  and  its  root  enters  into  the  socket 
above  a  foot  and  a  half.  In  a  skull  to  be  seen 
at  Hamburgh  there  are  two  teeth,  which  are 
each  above  seven  feet  long,  and  are  eight 
inches  in  circumference.     When  the  animal, 


southern  Utitudes,  or  even  on  the  Europetn  shores. 
Besides  the  one  mentioned  above,  Colonel  Imrie,  In 
1793,  saw  two  young  goes  which  had  been  cast  upon  the 
beach  In  the  Pentlaiul  Frith,  some  miles  to  the  east  of 
Thurso.  They  were  both  males,  between  seven  and 
eight  feet  long;  they  were  white,  mottled  with  brown- 
isb-gray. 

The  Dtdurtor  or  Cd'ing  fFkale.     Egede  is  perhaps 
th«  first  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  Deductor, 


under  the  name  of  Butshead  {Detcrip,  of  Greenland, 
75)  ;  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Duhamel,  who  gare 
a  figure  of  one  taken  at  Havre,  under  the  name  of  **  the 
porpoise  with  the  round  snout."  In  1806,  Dr  Neil, 
in  an  appendix  to  his  "  Tour  through  some  of  the  islands 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland/'  gives  a  more  extended  and 
interesting  account  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Uyea- 
Souud  or  Ca'ing  Whaled,  than  any  which  had  previously 
appeared  ;  and  three  years  after,  Dr  Trail  published  in 
Nicolson's  Journal  (1809)  the  first  accurate  description 
of  this  species,  giving  It  the  appellation  of  DelptUmu 
Melatf  with  a  drawing  from  his  friend  James  Watson, 
Esq.,  which  was  republished,  with  additional  details, 
by  Scoresby  in  his  «  Arctic  regions,  1830."  In  1812, 
an  Interesting  memoir  concerning  this  variety,  named 
by  him  Globiceps,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Cuvier,  in 
voL  xix.  Ann,  du  Museum.  From  these  sources,  some 
interesting  circumstances  may  be  detailed  of  this  species. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Northern  ocean,  from  the 
560  to  the  66°,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Deductor. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  witnessed  in  lower  latitudes;  but 
not  frequently,  nor  in  large  numbers:  it  would  also 
seem  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
whether  as  a  mere  straggler  or  a  permanent  resldenter, 
we  caiuiot  decidely  affirm.  Of  all  the  cetacea,  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  sociable,  often  herding  toge- 
ther in  innumersble  flocks.  We  shall  here  supply  a  few 
facts  which  establish  this  point.  From  an  old  history 
of  the  Feroe  islands,  quoted  by  Scoresby,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
these  animals,  which  they  designate  Grind  fTkaies,  and 
capture  them  in  great  numbers.  In  the  year  1664,  on 
two  excursions  only,  they  killed  about  one  thousand. 
In  the  year  1748»  forty  individuals  of  this  species  were 
seen  In  Tor  bay,  and  one  seventeen  feet  long  was  cap. 
tared ;  In  1709,  about  two  hundred  ran  ashore  in  Fetlar, 
one  of  the  Shetland  isles;  and  in  1805,  as  mentioned 


possessed  of  these  formidable  weapons,  is 
urged  to  employ  them,  it  drives  directly  for- 
ward against  the  enemr  with  its  teeth,  that, 
like  protended  spears,  pierce  whatever  stands 
before  them. 

The  extreme  length  of  these  instruments 
has  induced  some  to  consider  them  rather  as 
horns  than  teeth ;  but  they  in  every  respect 
resemble  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and  the  ele* 
phant.  They  grow,  as  in  them,  from  sockets 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  they  have  the  solidity  of 
the  hardest  bone,  and  far  surpass  ivory  in  pll 
its  qualities.  The  same  error  has  led  others  to 
suppose,  that  as  among  quadrupeds  the  female 
was  often  found  without  horns,  so  these  in- 
struments of  defence  were  only  to  be  found  in 
the  male :  but  this  has  been  more  than  once 
refuted  by  actual  experience ;  both  sexes  are 
found  armed  in  this  manner ;  the  horn  is  some- 
times  found  wreathed,  and  sometimes  smooth ; 
sometimes  a  little  bent,  and  sometimes  straight; 
but  always  strong,  deeply  fixed,  and  sharply 
pointed. 

Yet, notwithstanding  all  these  appointments 
for  combat,  these  long  and  pointed  tusks, 
amazing  strength,  and  unmatchable  celerity, 
the  narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  and 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  seen 
constantly  and  inoffensively  sporting  among 
the  other  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  no  way 
attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleased  in 
their  company.  The  Greenlanders  call  the 
narwhal  the  forerunner  of  the  whale ;  for 
wherever  it  is  seen,  the  whale  is  sliortly  after 
sure  to  follow.  This  may  arise  as  well  from 
the  natural  passion  for  society  in  these  ani- 
mals, as  from  both  living  upon  the  same  food, 
which  are  the  insects  described  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter.  These  powerful  fishes  make 
war  upon  no  other  living  creature ;  and 
though  furnished  with  instruments  to  spread 
general  destruction,  are  as  innocent  and  as 
peaceful  as  a  drove  of  oxen.  Nay,  so  regard- 
less  are  they  of  their  own  weapons,  and  so 
utterly  unmindful  to  keep  them  in  repair  for 
engagement,  that  they  are  constantly  seen 
covered  over  with  weeds,  slough,  and  all  the 
filth  of  the  sea ;  they  seem  rather  considered 
as  an  impediment  than  a  defence. 


by  Dr  Neil,  in  February,  one  faimdred  and  ninety,  and 
In  March,  one  hundred  and  twenty  more,  out  of  a  herd 
of  about  five  hundred,  were  forced  ashore  on  the  same 
spot  in  Uyea-Sonnd  in  Unst.  In  1806,  ninety.two 
were  stranded  in  Scalpa  bay,  Orkney:  In  the  winter  of 
1809  and  1810,  eleven  hundred  and  ten  of  these  whales 
approached  the  shore  of  Hval fiord,  Iceland,  and  were 
captured:  in  1812,  seventy  were  chased  ashore  near  the 
village  of  Bloubalsbance,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne;  and 
in  1814,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  driven  Into  Balta 
sound,  Shetland,  and  were  there  despatched.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  instances,  in  which,  in  modem 
times,  an  extensive  slani^hter  of  the  Deductor  has  taken 
place. — Naturalise t  Lib.,  by  Sir,  W,  Jardine. 
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The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  nar- 
whal and  the  great  whale  are  entirely  similar ; 
they  both  alike  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and 
are  obliged  to  live  upon  insects ;  they  both  are 
peaceable  and  harmless,  and  always  rather  fly 
than  seek  the  combat  The  narwhal,  how- 
ever, has  a  much  narrower  gape  than  the 
great  whale,  and,  therefore,  does  not  want  the 
use  of  barbs  to  keep  in  its  food  when  once 
sucked  into  the  mouth.  It  is  also  much 
swifter,  and  would  never  be  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men  but  for  those  very  tusks  which  at  first 
appear  to  be  its  principal  defence.  These 
animals,  as  was  said,  being  fond  of  living  to- 
gether,  are  always  seen  in  herds  of  several  nun- 
dreds  at  a  time;  and  whenever  tliey  are  attacked 
they  crowd  together  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  are  mutually  embarrassed  by  their  tusks. 
By  these  thev  are  often  locked  together,  and 
are  prevented  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It 
seldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the  fishermen 
make  sure  of  one  or  two  of  the  hindmost, 
which  verjr  well  reward  their  trouble.' 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  the  teeth,  therefore,  that  this  fish  demands 
a  distinct  history ;  and  such  has  been  the 
curiosity  of  mankind,  and  their  desire  to  pro- 
cure them,  that  a  century  ago  they  were  con. 
tidered  as  the  greatest  raiity  in  the  world. 
At  that  time  the  art  of  catching  whales  was 
not  known ;  and  mankind  saw  few,  except 
such  as  were  stranded  on  the  coasts  by  acci. 
dent  The  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  therefore, 
was  ascribed  to  a  very  different  animal  from 
that  which  really  bore  it  Among  other  fos- 
sil substances,  they  were  sometimes  dug  up ; 
and  the  narwhal  being  utterly  unknown,  na- 
turalists soon  found  a  terrestrial  owner.  They 
were  thought  to  be  the  horns  of  unicorns,  an 
animal  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling  a 
horse,  and  with  one  straight  horn  darting  for- 
ward  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  These 
teeth  were,  therefore,  considered  as  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  that  historian's  veracity, 
and  were  shown  among  the  most  precious 
remains  of  antiquity.  Even  for  some  time 
after  the  narwhal  was  known,  the  deceit  was 
continued,  as  those  who  were  possessed  of  a 
tooth  sold  it  to  great  advantage.  But  at  pre- 
sent  they  are  too  well  known  to  deceive  any, 
and  are  only  shown  for  what  they  really  are ; 
their  curiosity  increasing  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  and  size. 


I  The  blubber  of  the  narwhal  produces  very  fine  oil; 
but  H  is  chiefly  hunted  for  its  tusk,  which  fonns  irory 
of  s  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  elephant. 


CHAP,  V. 

OF  THE  CACHALOT,  AWD  ITg  VAKHCTtES.* 

{For  Oreai  Headed  Cmekahij  tee  Plate  XIT.Jg.  24.) 

The  Cachalot  which  has  generally  gono 
under  the  name  ^  the  spermaceti-wluile,  till 


*  The  Spermaceti  Caekaiei  is  ibund  in  grentest 
dance  in  thePacifU:  ocean,  wher»  large  numbers  of 


"\.-.:-. 
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ar«  annually  killed  by  the  American  and  other  wbalen 
for  the  sake  of  their  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  spermaceti 
cachalot  is  gregarious,  and  herds  are  frequently  sees 
coiiUining  two  hundred  or  more  individuals.  Such  herds, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  old  males,  are  com- 
posed  of  females,  who  appear  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  males.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  the  whalers 
MbuOt;  the  females  they  call  eews.  The  bulls  atUck 
with  great  violence,  and  inflict  dreadful  injuries  upon 
other  males  of  the  species  which  attempt  to  join  Uieii 
herd.  These  animals  live  separately,  while  young,  ao- 
cording  to  their  age  and  sex.  The  young  and  half  grown 
males  are  found  by  themselves  ;  the  old  eomt  protect  tlie 
young  females.  When  the  young  bulls  atuhi  suflicient 
strength,  they  venture  into  a  herd  under  the  protection 
of  some  old  bulls,  an  intrusion  that  is  said  to  produce  a 
severe  contest,  by  which  they  succeed  in  gaining  admit- 
tance  to,  or  are  driven  from  the  herd. 

The  mode  of  attacking  these  animals  is  as  ibllowi^— 
Whenever  a  number  of  them  are  seen,  fo«ur  boats,  each  pro. 
rided  with  two  or  three  lines,  two  harpoons,  four  lancer, 
and  a  crew  of  six  men,  proceed  in  pursuit,  and,  if  poo. 
sible,  each  boat  strikes  or  <* fastens  to"  a  distinct  animal, 
and  each  crew  kill  their  own.  When  engaged  in  dis- 
tant pursuit,  the  liarpooner  generally  steers  the  boat,  and 
in  such  cases  the  proper  boat  steerer  occasiooally  strikes, 
hut  the  harpooner  mostly  kills  it.  If  one  cachalot  of  a 
herd  is  struck,  it  commonly  takes  the  lead  and  is  foUowed 
by  the  rest  The  one  which  is  stnick  seldom  descends 
far  under  water,  but  generally  swims  off  with  great  ra. 
pidity,  stopping  after  a  short  course,  so  that  the  boat  can 
be  drawn  up  to  it  by  the  line,  or  be  rowed  sufficienUy 
near  to  lance  it.  In  the  agonies  of  death,  the  straggles 
of  the  animal  are  truly  tremendous,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  is  lashed  into  foam  by  the  motions  of  the  flns 
and  tail.  Tall  Jets  of  blood  are  discharged  from  the 
blowholes,  which  show  that  the  wounds  have  taken 
mortal  effect,  and  seeing  this,  the  boate  are  kept  aloof, 
lest  they  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violent  efibrU 
of  the  victim. 

When  a  herd  is  attacked  in  this  way,  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  number  are  killed  ;  those  which  are  only  wounded 
are  rarely  captured.     After  the  cachalot  is  killed,  the 
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Mr  Pennant  very  properly  made  the  distinc- 
tion, by  borrowing  its  name  from  the  French, 
has  several  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but  none 
in  the  upper.  As  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
distinctions  among  whales,  so  also  there  are 
the  same  number  of  distinctions  in  the  tribe 
we  are  describing.  The  cachalot  with  two 
fins  and  a  black  back  ;  the  cachalot  with  two 
Gns  and  a  whitish  back  ;  that  with  a  spout  in 
the  neck  ;  that  with  a  spout  in  the  snout ;  that 
with  three  fins  and  sharp-pointed  teeth  ;  that 
with  three  fins  and  sharp-edged  teeth  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  cachalot,  with  three  fins  and  flatted 
teeth. 

This  tribe  is  not  of  such  enormous  size  as 
the  whale, properly  so  called,  not  being  above 
sixty  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  In 
consequence  of  their  being  more  slender,  they 
are  much  more  active  than  the  common  whale ; 
they  remain  a  longer  time  at  the  bottom ;  and 
afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil.  As  in  the 
common  whale  the  head  was  seen  to  make  a 
third  part  of  its  bulk,  so  in  this  species  the 
head  is  so  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the 
whole.  The  tongue  of  this  animal  is  small, 
but  the  throat  is  very  formidable  ;  and  with 
fery  great  ease  it  could  swallow  an  ox.     In 

iM&ts  tow  it  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  weather  be 
tine,  and  other  objects  of  chase  in  view,  they  are  again 
sent  to  the  attack. 

The  separation  of  the  blubber  from  the  animal,  or 
"  flensing,"  is  sometimes  done  differently  from  the 
manner  used  In  the  polar  whaling.  A  strap  of  blubber 
is  cut  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  being  raised  by  tackles, 
turns  the  cachalot  round  as  on  an  axfs,  until  nearly  all 
the  blubber  is  stripped  off.  The  material  contained  within 
the  head,  consisting  of  spermaceti  mixed  with  oil,  being 
in  a  fluid  state  while  warm,  is  taken  out  of  large  cacha- 
lots in  buckets,  while  the  animal  remains  in  the  water; 
but  In  smaller  ones,  the  part  of  the  head  containing  the 
■permaceti,  is  hoisted  upon  deck  before  the  cavity  is 
opened. 

The  substances  taken  from  the  head,  congealing  as 
soon  as  cold,  the  compound  is  thrown  in  its  crude  state 
into  casks,  and  is  purified  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  on 
shore.  The  oil  is  reduced  from  the  blubber  shortly  after 
it  is  on  board,  in  "  try  works,"  with  which  the  ships 
engaged  in  this  business  are  always  provided.  There 
are  two  coppers  In  the  try  works,  placed  side  by  side, 
near  the  fore  hatch.  These,  with  their  furnaces  and 
rasing  of  brickwork,  occupy  a  space  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
'•Dgth,  by  eight  or  nine  in  breadth,  (or  fore  and  aft — 
and  athwart  ship,)  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height  The 
cavity  of  the  brick  arches  sustaining  the  coppers  and 
ftiniaces,  forms  a  water  cistern,  so  that  while  the 
fire  Is  burning,  the  deck  is  secured  from  injury  by  the 
changing  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  twice  or  thrice  in 
every  watch.  As  the  oil  is  extracted  it  b  thrown  into 
coolers,  whence,  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  It  is 
transferred  to  casks*  At  first  the  coppers  are  heated 
with  wood,  but  afterward  the  cracklings  or  fritters  of  the 
blubber,  which  still  contain  some  oil,  are  employed  as 
fuel,  and  produce  a  fierce  fire.  About  three  tons  of  oil 
are  commonly  obtained  from  a  large  cachalot  of  this  spe- 
cies; from  one  to  two  tons  are  procured  from  a  small 
one.  A  caigo,  produced  from  one  hundred  cachalots, 
may  be  from  150  to  200  tons  of  oil,  betides  the  sperma- 
ceti, 8k. 


the  stomach  of  the  whale  scarcely  any  thing 
ifl  to  be  found  ;  but  in  that  of  the  cachalot  there 
are  loads  offish  of  different  kinds ;  some  whole, 
some  half  digested,  some  small,  and  others 
eight  or  nine  feet  long.  The  cachalot  is, 
therefore,  as  destructive  among  lesser  fishes, 
as  the  whale  is  harmless  ;  and  can  at  one  gulp 
swallow  a  shoal  of  fishes  down  its  enormous 
gullet — Linnaeus  tells  us  that  this  fish  pursues 
and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  porpobes  so 
much,  as  often  to  drive  them  on  shore. 

But,  how  formidable  soever  this  fish  may 
be  to  its  fellows  of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  most  sought  after  by 
man,  as  it  contains  two  very  precious  drugs, 
spermaceti  and  ambergris.  The  use  of  these, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  or  medi- 
cine, is  so  universal,  that  the  capture  of  this 
animal,  that  alone  supplies  them,  turns  out  to 
very  great  advantage,  particularly  since  the 
art  has  been  found  out  of  converting  all  the 
oil  of  thb  animal,  as  well  as  the  brain,  into 
that  substance  called  spermaceti. 

This  substance,  as  it  is  naturally  formed, 
is  found  in  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  brain.  The  outward  skin  of 
tlie  head  being  taken  off,  a  covering  of  fat 
offers  about  three  inches  thick  ;  and  under 
that,  instead  of  a  bony  skull,  the  animal  has 
only  another  thick  skin  that  serves  for  a 
covering  and  defence  of  the  brain.  The  first 
cavity  or  chamber  of  the  brain,  is  filled  with 
that  spermaceti  which  is  supposed  of  the 
greatest  purity  and  highest  value.  From  this 
cavity  there  is  generally  drawn  about  seven 
barrels  of  the  clearest  spermaceti,  that  thrown 
npon  water  coagulates  like  cheese.  Below 
this  there  is  another  chamber  just  over  the 
gullet,  which  is  about  seven  feet  high  ;  and 
this  also  contains  the  drug,  but  of  less  value. 
It  is  distributed  in  this  cavity  like  honey  in  a 
hive,  in  small  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  membrane  like  the  inner  skin  of  an  egg. 
In  proportion  as  the  oily  substance  is  drawn 
away  from  this  part,  it  nils  anew  from  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  from  this  is  generally 
obtained  about  nine  barrels  of  oil.  Besides 
this,  the  spinal-marrow,  which  is  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh,  and  reaches  all  along  the 
backbone  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  not  thicker 
than  one's  finger,  affords  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.^ 

This  substance,  which  is  used  in  the  com- 
position of  many  medicines,  rather  to  give 
them  consistence  than  efficacy,  was  at  first 
sold  at  a  very  high  price,  both  from  the  many 
virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  small  quantity 
that  the  cachalot  was  capable  of  supplying : 


'  The  perfume  called  Ambergris,  is  found  in  large 
asses  in  the  intestines,  and  is  now  known  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  excrements  of  the  ai-.imaL 
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At  present,  the  price  is  ereatly  fallen ;  first, 
because  its  efficacy  in  medicine  is  found  to  be 
▼ery  small :  and  again,  because  the  whole  oil 
of  the  fish  is  easily  convertable  into  spermaceti. 
This  is  performed  by  boiling  it  with  a  ley  of 
pot-ash,  and  hardening  it  m  the  manner  of 
soap.  Candles  are  now  made  of  it,  which  are 
substituted  for  wax,  and  sold  much  cheaper; 
so  that  we  need  not  fear  baring  our  spermaceti 
adulterated  in  the  manner  some  medical  books 
caution  us  to  beware  of;  for  they  carefully 
guard  us  against  haying  our  spermaceti  adnf. 
terated  with  virgin  wax. 

As  to  the  ambergris,  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  this  whale,  it  was  long  considered  as 
a  substance  found  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  ;  but  time,  that  reveals  the  secrets  of 
the  mercenary,  has  discovered  that  it  chiefly 
belongs  to  this  animal.  The  name,  which 
has  been  improperly  given  to  the  former  sub. 
stance,  seems  more  justly  to  belong  to  this ; 
for  the  ambergris  is  found  in  the  place  where 
the  seminal  vessels  are  usually  situated  in 
other  animals.  It  is  found  in  a  bag  of  three 
or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps  from  one  to 
twenty  pounds  weight,  floating  in  a  fluid 
rather  thinner  than  oil,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  There  are  never  seen  more  than  four 
at  a  time  in  one  of  these  bags;  and  that 
which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which 
was  the  largest  ever  soen,  was  found  single, 
liiese  bails  of  ambergris  are  not  found  in  all 
Cishet  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest 
and  strongest.  .The  uses  of  this  medicine 
for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  and  as  a  per- 
fume, are  well  known ;  though  upon  some 
subjects  ignorance  is  preferable  to  informa. 
tion. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OP   THB    DOLPHIN,  THE   GRAMPUS   AND    THE 
PORPOISE,  WITH  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

All  these  fish  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  JRW,  and  are  much  less  than 
the  whale.  The  Grampus,  which  is  the 
largest,  never  exceeds  twenty  feet  It  may 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  flatness  of^ts 
head,  which  resembles  a  boat  turned  upside 
down.  The  Porpoise  resembles  the  grampus 
in  most  things  except  the  snout,  which  is  not 
above  eight  feet  long ;  its  snout  also  more 
resembles  that  of  a  hog.  The  Dolphin  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  porpoise,  except 
that  its  snout  is  longer,  and  more  pointed. 
They  have  all  fins  on  the  back  ;  they  all  have 
heads  very  large,  like  the  rest  of  the  whale* 
kind;  and  resemble  each  other  in  their  ap- 


petites,  their   mannets,  and    conformations; 
being  equally  voracious,  active,  and  roving.' 

The  great  agility  of  these  animals  prevents 
their  often  being  taken.     They  seldom  remain 

>  The  Dolphin  tribe  of  cetaceous  fishes  comprehends 
shoot  thirteen  species,  eleven  with  the  dorsal  fln,  and  the 
others  without  SOMO0  is  the  name  which  the  Bengalese 
about  Calcutta  give  to  a  species  of  dolphin  found  in  the 
Ganges,  especiallf  in  the  slow-moTing  labyrinth  of  riTers 
and  creeks  which  intersect  the  Delta  of  that  river  to  the 
south,  south-east  and  east  of  Calcutta.  The  description 
of  this  new  species  we  owe  to  Dr  Roxburgh,  who  dis. 
tinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  Jkipkinus  Gangetkut.  Its 
body  (including  the  head)  is  long  and  slender,  thickest 
about  the  forepart,  and  finom  thence  tapering  to  the  tail; 
from  the  anus  forward  nearly  round.  The  skin  is  soft, 
smooth,  and  of  a  shining  pearl-gray  when  diy,  with  hers 
and  there  light-coloured  spots  or  clouds,  particularly 
when  okl.  When  the  animal  k  alive^  and  aeeo  in  the 
act  of  rising  to  breathe,  it  appears  much  darker.  The 
length  of  the  individual  which  Dr  Roxburgh  examined 
(and  which  was  young,  little  more  than  half  grown,)  vras 
six  and  a  half  feet,  and  at  the  thickest  part,  which  is 
rather  behind  the  pectoral  ftnt,  three  feet  in  circum. 
ferenoe.  The  weight  120  pounds.  For  Ddphinnu 
Phogma.  or  Porpoiw.  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  22. 
The  ComtiumDofpAiia.  This  animal  is  perhaps  betV^ 


known  as  the  fictitious  creature  Kii  unrestrained  imagf. 
nation  and  of  heroic  poetry,  than  the  sober  Goose  of  Ute 
aea.  It  is  uniformly  considered  as  the  dolphin  of 
antiquity  ;  the  original  whence  were  produced  those 
fantastic  beings,  endowed  with  all  these  extraordinary 
attributes  and  charms  with  which  it  was  clothed.  It  is 
the  HUrm  Ichikyt,  or  Sacred  Fish  of  the  Greeks,  to 
which  they  originally  paid  divine  honours,  and  which 
they  afterwards  embellished  with  all  the  illusions  of  un. 
bridled  fancy.  It  was  also  sacred  to  their  god  ApoUo  ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  which  is,  that  when  ApoUo  ap- 
peared  to  the  CreUns,  and  obliged  them  to  settle  on  the 
coasts  of  Delphis,  where  he  founded  that  oracle  so  famous 
throughout  antiquity,  he  did  so  under  the  form  of  a  dolphin. 
Apollo  %ras  thus,  according  to  Visconti,  adored  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  Dolphin  province,  but  the  pel- 
phinus  fish.  He  was  worshipped  at  Delphi  with  dolphins 
for  his  s3rmbols.  The  ancients  respected  the  dolphin 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  ;  they  cherished  the  tale  of 
Phalantus,  the  founder  of  Tarentum,  being  carried  on 
shore  by  a  dolphin  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy ; 
and  the  story  of  the  musician  Arion,  who,  when  about 
to  be  thix>wn  overboard  by  the  sailors  that  they  might 
possess  themselves  of  his  wealth,  begged  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune,  and  then 
throw  himself  into  the  sea ;  upon  which  one  of  the  many 
Dolphins,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  music,  car- 
ried him  on  ite  back  safe  to  Tenarus  ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
according  to  Ovid, 

Secure  he  sits,  and  with  hannoiitous  itrnloi 
Reqoitei  his  beurer  fSor  hia  friMMUy  pains. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  the  shiehi  and  sword  of  Ulys«ee 
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a  moment  above  water;  sometimes,  indeed, 
tbeir  too  eager  pursuits  expose  them  to  dan- 
ger; and  a  shoal  of  herrings  often  allures 
them  out  of  their  depth.  In  such  a  case,  the 
hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder  in  the 
shallows  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till  the 
returning  tide  seasonably  comes  to  its  relief. 
But  all  this  tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particu- 
lar, are  not  less  swift  than  destructive.  No 
tish  could  escape  them,  but  from  the  awkward 
position  of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a 
manner  under  the  head  :  yet,  even  with  these 
disadvantages,  their  depredations  are  so  great, 
that  they  have  been  justly  styled  the  plun- 
derers of  the  deep. 

What  couM  induce  the  ancients  to  a  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  these  animals,  particu- 
larly the  dolphin,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 
iiistorians  and  philosophers  seem  to  have  con. 
tended  who  should  invent  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  fables  concerning  them.  The  dolphin 
was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  time  for  its 
fondness  to  the  human  race,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  the  boy- loving  and 
philanthropist.  Scarcely  an  accident  could 
happen  at  sea,  but  the  dolphin  offered  himself 

bora  an  imtge  of  the  dolphin,  aiid  it  is  certain  it  is  seen 
iu  very  ancient  medals  and  coins.  It  very  early  ap- 
peared on  tlie  shield  of  some  of  the  piinces  of  France ; 
it  gave  a  name  to  a  fair  province  of  that  empire,  and 
hence  a  title  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown. 

Scarcely  less  fabulous  are  those  other  narratives  which 
have  been  transmitted  on  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Naturalists.  They  tell  as  thaA  the  dolphin  made  itself 
familiar  with  man,  and  conceived  a  warm  attachment 
for  him.  Pliny  narrates  that  in  Barbary,  near  the  town  of 
Hippo,  a  dolphin  used  to  frequent  the  shore,  and  accept 
of  foMDd  from  any  hand  which  supplied  it;  it  would  mix 
among  those  who  were  bathing,  would  allow  them  to 
mount  its  back,  would  consign  itself  with  docility  to  their 
direction,  and  obey  them  with  as  much  celerity  as  pre. 
rision  (lib.  ix.  chap.  48).  Still  more  extj-aordinary  is 
that  other  tale  the  ancients  relate  in  illustration  of  the 
assertion  that  the  dolphin  was  yet  more  partial  to  chil- 
dren than  to  adults.  Thus,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
several  chronicles  it  was  recorded  that  a  dolphin  which 
had  penetrated  the  lake  of  Lucrinus,  in  Campania,  every 
day  received  bread  from  the  hand  of  a  child,  answering 
to  his  caU,  and  'transporting  him  on  its  back  to  school  to 
the  other  side  of  tlie  lake.  This  intimacy  continued  for 
several  years,  when  the  boy  dying,  the  afiectionate  dol- 
phin, overwhelmed  with  grief,  soon  sunk  under  its  be- 
reavement. For  such  stories  as  these,  which  might  be 
easily  multiplied  from  Herodotns,  Plutarch,  &c.,  we 
apprehend  that  most  of  our  readers  will  have  but  little 
patience ;  and  we  therefore  dismiss  them  with  the  well 
known  apophthegm, 

Sed  quid  non  Groda  mendax 
Andet  in  hifttoria  ? 

The  common  dolphin  is  usually  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  sometimes  nine  or  ten.  Its  pn>porlions  on  the 
whole  are  pleasing,  and  admirably  adapted  for  swim- 
ming. The  pectoral  fin  is  oval  and  placed  very  low; 
the  tail  is  large  and  powerful.  Its  tints,  though  not 
gay*  are  attractive.  It  is  black  on  the  bark,  grayish 
on  the  flanks,  and  white  underneath,  with  a  peculiar 
and  satiny  glistening  when  in  or  newly  taken  out  of 
VOL.  II. 


to  convoy  the  unfortunate  to  shortf.  The 
musician  flung  into  the  sea  by  pirates,  the 
boy  taking  an  airing  in  the  midist  of  the  sea, 
and  returning  again  in  safety,  were  obliged 
to  the  dolphin  for  its  services.  It  is  not  easy, 
r  say,  to  assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients 
should  thus  have  invented  so  many  fables  in 
their  favour.  The  figure  of  these  animals  is 
far  from  prejudicing  us  in  their  interest; 
their  extreme  rapacity  tends  still  less  to  en- 
dear  them  ;  I  know  nothing  that  can  reconcile 
them  to  man  and  excite  his  prejudices,  except 
that  when  taken  they  sometimes  have  a  plain, 
tive  moan,  with  which  they  continue  to  ex- 
press their  pain  till  they  expire.  This,  at 
first,  might  have  excited  human  pity;  and 
that  might  have  produced  affection.  At  pre« 
sent,  these  fishes  are  regarded  even  by  the 
vulgar  in  a  very  different  light;  their  appear- 
ance is  far  from  being  esteemed  a  favourable 
omen  by  the  seamen  ;  and  from  their  bound- 
ings,  springs,  and  ftolics  in  the  water,  ex- 
perience has  tanght  the  mariners  to  prepare 
for  a  storm. 

But  it  is  not  to  one  circumstance  only  that 
the  ancients  have  confined  their  fabulous  re» 


the  water,  which  is  striking  and  beautifid.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  here  to  remark,  that  '*  the  dolphin 
with  its  many  dyin^colours"  mentioned  in  many  books, 
and  sung  by  modem  poets,  is  not  this,  but  quite  another 
animal,  belonging  to  a  diflerent  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  it  is  a  true  fish,  the  beautifully  coloured  Carjfph^gna 
HippurUy  the  Dorado  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  common  dolphin  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  temperate  zone  than  in  places 
that  are  further  south.  It  is  true  that  other  species  of 
this  genus  frequent  the  seas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame. 
rica ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  species  now  under  consideration  has  this  exten- 
sive range.  The  opposite  opinion  seems  to  be  much 
more  probable.  They  navigate  the  watera  of  the  ocean 
in  more  or  less  numerous  troops,  and  their  vigorous 
springs  and  rapid  natation,  which  is  daily  observed  by 
voyagers,  has  long  made  them  famous.  The  common 
dolphin  has  long  been  peculiarly  signilized  for  these 
qualities,  which  however  it  enjoys  only  in  common  with 
the  larger  number  of  its  congeners,  and  on  these  points 
it  does  not  merit  any  particular  distinctions.  To  swim 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  to  shoot  ahead  of  vessels 
which  are  scudding  beibre  the  breeze,  to  spring  out  of  the 
water,  and  over  the  waves,  are  qualifications  possessed 
alike  by  all  the  smaller  cetacei^ which  live  in  troops  in 
the  ocean. 

Pemetty's  Dolphin — On  the  30th  of  October  the 
vessel  of  Bougainville,  in  which  Pemetty  sailed,  being 
near  the  Cape-de-Verd  islands,  was  surrounded  by  about 
a  hundred  dolphins,  which  approached  very  near  them. 
••  Thay  appeared,"  says  Penietty,  "  to  have  come  only 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  us ;  they  made  extraordinary 
leaps  out  of  the  water ;  many  of  these  in  their  capering 
vaulted  four  feet  high,  and  turned  over  two  or  three 
times  in  the  air." 

One  of  these  dolphins  which  was  taken,  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds  ;  its  beak  was  slender,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  and  grayish  skin.  "I  think/'  says  the 
author,  **  it  was  of  that  species  which  is  named  'tiie 
Monk  of  the  Saa,  for  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  tor- 
2l 
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ports  concerning  these  animals ;  as  from  their 
leaps  out  of  their  element,  they  assume  a  tem- 
porary curvature,  which  is  by  no  means  their 
natural  figure  in  the  water,  the  old  painters 
and  sculptors  have  universally  drawn  them 
wrong.  A  dolphin  is  scarcely  ever  exhibited 
by  the  ancients  in  a  straight  shape,  but  curved, 
in  the  position  which  they  sometimes  appear 
in  when  exerting  their  force ;  and  the  poets 
too  have  adopted  the  general  error.  Even 
Pliny,  the  best  naturalist,  has  asserted,  that 
rhey  instantly  die  when  taken  out  of  the 
water ;  but  Rondelet,  on  the  contrary,  assures 
us  that  he  has  seen  a  dolphin  carried  alive 
from  Montpelier  to  Lyons. 

The  moderns  have  more  just  notions  of 
these  animals ;  and  have  got  over  the  many 
fables,  which  every  day's  experience  contra- 
dicts. Indeed  their  numbers  are  so  great, 
and,  though  shy,  they  are  so  often  taken,  that 
such  peculiarities,  if  they  were  possessed  of 
any,  would  have  been  leng  since  ascertained. 
They  are  found,  the  porpoise  especially,  in 
such  vast  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  that 
surrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are  some- 
times  noxious  to  seamen,  when  they  sail  in 
small  vessels.  In  some  places  they  almost 
darken  the  water  as  they  rise  to  take  breath, 
and  particularly  before  bad  weather,  are  much 
agitated,  swimming  against  the  wind,  and 
tumbling  about  with  unusual  violence. 

Whether  these  motions  be  the  gambols  of 
pleasure  or  the  agitations  of  terror,  is  not  well 
known.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  dread 
those  seasons  of  turbulence,  when  the  lesser 
fishes  shrink  to  the  bottom,  and  their  prey  no 
longer  offers  in  such  abundance.  In  times  of 
fairer  weather  they  are  seen  herding  together, 
and  pursuing  shoals  of  various  fish  with  great 


niinated  in  •  liond  near  the  root   of  the   muzxie,  and 


there  presented  something  like  the  edge  of  a  cloak ;  the 
back  was  black,  and  the  shdometi  of  a  pearly-gray  colour, 
verging  to  yellowish,  dappled  with  spoto,  some  black 
and  others  of  an  iron-gray  colour:  the  teeth  were  sharp, 
white,  and  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  pike."  To  th«iee 
peculiar  characters,  Pemetty  adds  those  which  are  com. 
mon  to  all  the  genus,  and  sui^iiM  one  which,  webeliere, 
is  often  relerred  to  many  of  them,  viz.  that  they  exhale 
an  odour  which  is  so  strong  and  penetrating,  that  what- 
e«rer  suhsUnce  is  impregnated  with  it,  reUins  It  for  many 
days,  hi  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  orereome  it 


impetuosity.  Their  method  of  hunting  their 
game,  if  it  may  be  so  tailed,  is  to  follow  in  a 
pack,  and  thus  give  each  other  mutual  assist- 
ance. At  that  season,  when  the  mackarel, 
the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  other  fish  of  pas. 
sage  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  ce- 
taceous tribes  are  seen  fierce  in  the  pursait ; 
urging  their  prey  from  one  creek  or  bay  to 
another,  deterring  them  from  the  shallows, 
driving  them  towards  each  others  ambush, 
and  using  a  greater  variety  of  arts  than 
hounds  are  seen  to  exert  in  pursuing  the  hare. 
However,  the  porpoise  not  only  seeks  for  prey 
near  the  surface,  but  often  doicends  to  tbt 
bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels,  and  sea-worms, 
which  it  roots  out  of  the  sand  with  ils  nose, 
in  the  manner  hogs  harrow  up  the  fields  for 
food.  For  thu  purpose,  the  nose  projects  a 
little,  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  that  of  the 
dolphin ;  and  the  neck  is  furnished  with  very 
strong  muscles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to 
turn  up  the  sand. 

But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  impe. 
tuosity,  or  the  hunger,  of  these  animals,  in 
their  usual  pursuits,  urges  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  safety.  The  fishermen,  who  extend 
their  lone  nets  for  pilchards,  on  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  have  sometimes  an  unwelcome  cap- 
ture in  one  of  these. — Their  feeble  nets,  which 
are  calculated  only  for  taking  smaller  prey, 
suffer  a  universal  laceration  from  the  efforts  cf 
this  strong  animal  to  escape ;  and  if  it  be  not 
knocked  on  the  head,  before  it  has  had  time 
to  flounder,  the  nets  are  destroyed,  and  the 
fishery  interrupted.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, they  so  much  dread,  as  the  entangling  a 
porpoise  ;  and  they  do  every  thin?  to  intimi- 
date  the  animal  from  approaching.^ 

Indeed,  these  creatures  are  so  violent  in  the 

Imrsuit  of  their  prey,  that  they  sometimes  fol- 
ow  a  shoal  of  small  fishes  up  a  fresh-water 
river,  from  whence  they  find  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  return.  We  have  often  seen  them 
taken  in  the  Thames  at  London,  both  above 
the  bridges  and  below  them.  It  is  curious 
enough  to  observe  with  what  activity  they 
avoid  their  pursuers,  and  what  little  time  they 
require  to  fetch  breath  above  the  water.  The 
manner  of  killing  them  is  for  four  or  five 
boats  to  spread  over  the  part  of  the  river  in 
which  they  are  seen,  and  with  fire-arms  to 
shoot  at  them  the  instant  they  rise  above  the 
water.  The  fish  being  thus  for  some  time 
kept  in  agitalioD,  requires  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  quicker  intervals,  and  thus  affords  the 
marksmen  more  frequent  opportunities. 

When  the  porpoise  is  taken,  it  becomes  no 

1  During  a  scarcity  of  fish,  porpoises  are  said  to  dive 
to  the  bottwn,  and  root,  like  hogs,  among  t^ie  sand,  for 
sand-eels  and  ■ea-woms.  Hence  in  most  languages 
they  receive  the  name  of  sea.h«gs.  Porpoiae  lias  that 
si^rnificatioii  in  tiie  Italian. 
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inconsiderable  capture,  as  it  yields  a  very 
large  quantity  of  oil ;  and  the  lean  of  some, 
particularly  if  the  animal  be  young,  is  said  to 
be  as  well  tasted  as  yeai.  The  inhabitants  of 
Norway  prepare,  from  the  eggs  found  in  the 
body  of  this  fish,  a  kind  of  cavier,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  very  delicate  sauce,  or  good  when 
even  eaten  with  bread.  There  is  a  fishery  for 
porpoise  along  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
during  the  summer  season,  when  they  abound 
on  that  shore;  and  this  branch  of  industry 
turns  to  good  advantage. 


As  for  the  rest,  wc  are  told,  that  these  ani- 
mals go  with  young  ten  months  ;  that,  like 
the  whale,  they  seldom  bring  forth  nhovo  one 
at  a  time,  and  tliat  in  the  midst  of  summer  : 
that  they  live  to  a  considerable  age  ;  though 
some  say  not  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; 
and  they  sleep  with  the  snout  above  water. 
They  seem  to  possess,  in  n  degree  proportioned 
to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of  whales  ;  and  Iho 
history  of  one  species  of  cetaceous  animals, 
will, in  a  great  measure:,  «crve  for  all  the  rest 
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OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 


CHAP.   1. 

OF  CARTILAQINOUS  FISHES  IN  OBNERAL. 

Wb  have  seen  that  fishes  of  the  cetaceous 
kind  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  quadrupeds 
in  their  conformation ;  those  of  the  cartilagi. 
nous  kinds  are  one  remove  separated  from 
them ;  they  form  the  shade  that  completes  the 
imperceptible  gradations  of  nature. 

The  first  great  distinction  they  exhibit  is, 
in  havine  cartilages  or  gristles  instead  of 
bones.  The  cetaceous  tribes  have  their  bones 
entirely  resembling  those  of  quadrupeds,  thick, 
white,  and  filled  with  marrow ;  those  of  the 
spinous  kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  small 
slender  bones,  with  points  resembling  thorns, 
and  generally  solid  throughout.  Fishes  of 
the  cartilaginous  kinds  have  their  bones  al- 
ways soft  and  yielding  ;  and  age,  that  hardens 
the  bones  of  other  animals,  rather  contributes 
still  more  to  soften  theirs.  The  size  of  all 
fishes  increases  with  age  ;  but  from  the  plian- 
cy  of  the  bones  in  this  tribe,  they  seem  to 
have  no  bounds  placed  to  their  dimensions ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  grow  larger 
cverv  day  till  they  die. 

They  have  other  differences,  more  obviously 
discernible.  We  have  observed,  that  the  ce- 
taceous  tribes  had  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  a 
heart  with  its  partition  in  the  same  manner, 
and  an  apparatus  for  hearing ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  mentioned  that  the  spinous  kinds 
nad  no  organs  of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe 
through,  and  no  partition  in  the  heart ;  but 
that  their  cold  red  blood  was  circulated  by  the 
means  of  the  impulse  made  upon  their  gills 
by  the  water.  Cartilaginous  fishes  unite  both 
these  systems  in  their  conformation  :  like  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  they  have  organs  of  hearing, 
and  lungs ;  like  the  spinous  kinds,  they  have 
gills,  and  a  heart  without  a  partition.     Thus 


possessed  of  a  twofold  power  of  breathing, 
sometimes  by  means  of  their  lungs,  sometimes 
by  that  of  their  gills,  they  seem  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  which  their  situation  is  capable, 
and  drawing  from  both  elements  every  aid  to 
their  necessities  or  their  enjoyments. 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  these 
animals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea. 
tures  it\ihe  history  of  Nature.  The  aperturei 
by  which  they  breathe,  are  somewhere  placed 
about  the  head ;  either  beneath,  as  in  flat 
fish  ;  on  the  sides,  as  in  sharks;  or  tlie  top  of 
the  head,  as  in  pipe-fish.  To  these  apertures 
are  the  gills  aflSxed,  but  without  any  bone  to 
open  and  shut  them,  as  in  spinous  fishes  ;  froni 
which,  by  this  mark,  they  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, though  otherwise  very  much  aUke 
in  appearance.  From  these  are  bending  cy- 
lindrical ducts,  that  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are 
supposed  to  convey  the  air,  that  gives  the  or- 
gans their  proper  play.  The  heart,  however, 
has  but  one  valve  ;  so  that  their  blood  wants 
that  double  circulation  which  obtains  in  die 
cetaceous  kinds ;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  be 
rather  as  an  internal  assistant  to  the  gillst 
than  fitted  for  supplying  the  same  offices  as  in 
quadrupeds,  for  they  want  the  pulmonary  vein 
and  artery. 

From  this  structure,  however,  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  live  a  longer  time  out  of  water 
than  those  whose  gills  are  more  simple.  The 
cartilaginous  shark,  or  ray,  live  some  hours 
after  they  are  taken ;  while  the  spinous  her- 
ring or  mackarel  expire  a  few  minutes  after 
they  are  brought  on  shore.  Prom  hence  this 
tribe  seems  possessed  of  powers  that  other 
fishes  are  wholly  deprived  of;  thev  can  re- 
main continually  under  water,  without  ever 
taking  breath  ;  while  they  can  venture  their 
heads  above  the  deep,  and  continue  for  hours 
out  of  their  native  element. 

We  observed,  in  a   former  chapter,  tliftt 
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spinous  fiahec  hare  not,  or  at  least  appear  not 
to  bavo,  externally  any  instruments  of  gener. 
ation.  It  is  very  different  Tvith  those  of  the 
cartilaginous  kind,  for  the  male  always  has 
these  instruments  double.  The  fish  of  this 
tribe  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  copulate ; 
and  their  manner  is  belly  to  belly » such  as 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  animals  whose 
parts  of  generation  are  placed  forward.  They 
in  general  choose  colder  seasons  and  situations 
than  other  fish  for  propagating  their  kind  ; 
and  many  of  them  bring  forth  in  the  midst  of 
winter. 

The  same  duplicity  of  character  which 
marks  their  general  conformation,  obtains  also 
with  regard  to  their  manner  of  bringing  fortli. 
Some  bring  forth  their  young  alive  ;  and  some 
bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  afterwards  brought 
to  maturity.  In  all,  however,  the  manner  of 
gestation  is  nearly  the  same  ;  for  upon  dissec- 
tion, it  is  ever  found,  that  the  young,  while 
in  the  body,  continue  in  the  egg  till  a  very 
little  time  before  they  are  excluded  :  these 
eggs  they  may  properly  be  said  to  hatch 
within  their  body  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  young 
quit  the  shell,  they  begin  to  quit  the  womb 
also.  Unlike  to  quadrupeds,  or  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  that  quit  the  egg  state  in  a  few  days 
after  theit  nrst  conception,  and  continue  in 
tlie  womb  several  months  after,  these  continue 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  in  their  egg  state, 
for  weeks  together ;  and  the  eggs  are  found 
linked  together  by  a  membrane,  from  which, 
when  the  foetus  gets  free,  it  continues  but  a 
very  short  time  till  it  delivers  itself  from  its 
confinement  in  the  womb.  The  egg8  them- 
selves  consist  of  a  white  and  a  yolk,  and  have 
a  substance  instead  of  shell,  that  aptly  may 
be  compared  to  softened  horn.  These,  as  I 
observed,  are  sometimes  hatched  in  the  womb, 
as  in  the  shark  and  ray  kinds  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  excluded,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  before 
the  animal  comes  to  its  time  of  disengag- 
ing. Thus  we  see  that  there  seems  very  litSe 
diiference  between  the  viviparous  and  the 
oviparous  kinds,  in  this  class  of  fishes :  the 
one  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the 
young  continue  no  long  time  there  ;  the  others 
exclude  their  eggs  before  hatching,  and  leave 
it  to  time  and  accident  to  bring  their  young 
to  maturity. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  cartila 
ginous  class  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  To  give  a  distinct  description  of  every 
fish  is  as  little  my  intention,  as  perhaps  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  reader ;  but  the  peculiarities 
of  each  kind  deserve  notice,  and  the  most 
striking  of  these  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit. 

Cartilaginous  fish  may  be  divided  first  into 
those  of  the  shark  kind,  with  a  body  growing 
less  towards  the  tail,  a  rough  skin,  with  the 


mouth  placed  far  beneath  the  end  of  the  nose, 
five  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  for 
breathing,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  class  chiefly  compre- 
hends the  Great  While  Shark,  the  Balance 
Fish,  the  Hound  Fish,  the  Monk  Fish,  the 
Dog  Fish,  the  Basking  Shark,  the  Zygaena, 
the  Tope,  the  Cat  Fish,  the  Blue  Shark,  the 
Sea  Fox,  the  Smooth  Hound  Fish,  and  the 
Porbeagle.  These  are  all  of  the  same  nature, 
and  dii^r  more  in  size,  than  in  figure  or  con- 
formation. 

The  next  division  is  that  of  flat  fish  ;  and 
these  their  broad,  flat,  thin  shape,  is  sufli. 
ciently  capable  of  distinguishing  from  all 
others  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished  also  from  spinous  flat  fish,  by  the 
holes  through  which  they  breathe,  which  are 
uncovered  by  a  bone  ;  and  which,  in  this  kind, 
are  five  on  each  side.  In  this  tribe  we  may 
place  the  Toq>edo,  the  Skate,  the  Sharp-nosed 
Ray,  the  Rough  Ray,  the  ThornbacK,  and 
the  Fire  Flare. 

The  third  division  is  that  of  the  slender 
snake-shaped  kind  ;  such  as  the  Lamprey,  the 
Pride,  and  the  Pipe-fish. 

The  fourth  division  is  that  of  the  Sturgeon 
and  its  variety,  the  Ising.glass  Fish, 

The  last  division  may  comprise  fish  of  dif- 
ferent figures  and  natures,  that  do  not  rank 
under  the  former  divisions.  These  are  the 
Sun. Fish,  the  Tetrodon,  the  Lump  Fish,  the 
Sea  Snail,  the  Chimaera,  and  the  Fishing 
Frog.  Each  of  these  has  somewhat  peculiar 
in  its  powers  or  its  forms,  that  deserves  to  be 
remarked.  The  description  of  the  figures  of 
these  at  least  may  compensate  for  out  general 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  their  history. 


CHAP    IL 


OF   CAUTILAOINOUS   rrSHES    OP   THE    SHARK 
KIND.* 

Or  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  tliose  of 
the  shark  kind  are  the  fiercest  and  the  most 


1  About  thirty  spedes  of  sharks  havo  been  distin- 
guished, of  which  twelve  have  been  teen  on  the  British 
coasts.  Some,  from  pursuing  their  prey  in  concert,  are 
called  sea-dogs,  hounds,  and  beagles.  We  may  here 
particulaiise  the  Blue  Shark,  the  Basking  Shark,  and 
the  Angel  Shark. 

The  Biut  Shark -^Thn  back  of  this  shark  is  blue; 
the  belly  white.  No  oriflces  are  to  be  seen  behind  the 
eye,  as  is  usual  with  fish  'of  this  genus.  Two  white 
membranes,  one  to  each  eye,  perform  the 'office  of  eye- 
lids. When  the  head  was  placed  downwards,  a  pretty 
large  white  pouch  came  out  of  ito  mouth.  JEliaii  sup- 
poMd  this  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  the  young  in  time 
of  danger ;  and  Mr  Pennant,  who  gives  credit  to  the 
story,  thinks  that  this  ftsht  Uks  the  opossum,  rosy  have 
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voraciuiu.   The  smallest  of  this  tribe  is  not  less  | 
dreaded  by  greater  fish,  than  many  that  to 
appearance  seem  more  powerful;  nor  do  any 
of  them  seem  fearful  of  attacking  animals  far 

a  place  fitted  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  her  young. 
This,  however,  has  been  denied  by  some  writers. 

The  Bathing  Shark. — This,  though  a  very  large  fish, 
possesses  none  of  the  voracity  and  ferociousness  that 
mark  the  generality  of  the  shark  tribe.  It  will  frequently 


lie  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  generally  on 
its  belly,  but  sometimes  on  its  back ;  and  it  seems  so 
little  afraid  of  mankind  as  often  to  suifer  itiielf  to  be 
patted  and  stroked.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  tiXxm  three 
to  twelve  yards  in  length  ;  of  a  deep  lead  colour  above, 
and  white  below.  The  upper  jaw  i«  blmit  at  the  end, 
and  much  longer  than  the  lower.  The  mouih  is  placed 
beneath,  and  furnished  with  small  teeth ;  these  before 
much  bent,  and  the  remote  ones  conical  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Ou  each  side  of  the  neck  are  five  breathing 
apertures.  There  are  two  dorsal,  two  pectoF&l,  two 
ventral  fins,  and  one  small  anal  fin.  Within  the  mouth, 
near  the  throat,  is  a  short  kind  of  whale-bone.  The  liver 
Is  of  such  an  immense  size  as  frequently  to  weigh  near 
a  thousand  pounds.  Prom  this  a  great  quantity  of  good 
oil  is  extracted,  which  renders  this  shark  an  animal  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Scotch  fishermen ;  for 
according  to  Anderson,  the  oil  of  a  single  fish  will  some- 
times sell  for  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  sterling.  The 
basking  shark  (which  derives  its  name  tram  its  propen- 
sity to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  bask  itself 
in  the  sun)  frequents  our  seas  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Welch  and  Scot- 
tish coasts,  jvhere  they  come  iii  shoals,  usually  after  in- 
tervals of  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  intervening 
summers,  those  that  are  seen  upon  the  Welch  coast  are 
generally  single  fish,  that  have  probably  strajred  from  the 
rest.  They  appear  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  among  the 
Hebrides,  about  midsummer,  in  small  droves  of  seven 
or  eight,  or  more  commonly  in  pairs.  Here  they  con- 
tinue  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when  they  disappear. 
The  food  of  these  sharia  seems  to  consist  entirely  of 
marine  plants,  and  some  of  the  species  of  medusas.  They 
swim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with  their  upper 
fins  above  water.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  sporting 
about  amongst  the  waves,  and  leaping  several  feet  above 
the  surface.  The  natives  of  our  northern  coasts  are 
very  alert  in  the  pursuit,  and  very  dexterous  in  the 
killing  of  those  fish.  When  pursued,  they  do  not  accel- 
erate their  motion  till  the  boat  comes  almost  in  contact 
with  them,  when  the  harpooner  strikes  his  weapon  into 
the  body  as  near  the  gills  M  he  can.  They  teem  not 
very  susceptible  of  pain; -for  they  often  remain  in  the 
same  place  till  the  united  strength  of  two  men  is  exerted 
to  force  the  harpoon  deeper.  As  soon  as  they  pereeive 
themselves  wounded,  they  plunge  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round  thisir  bodies  in 
agony,  attempting  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
fatal  instrument  by  rolling  on  the  ground.  Discovering 
that  these  efibits  are  in  vain,  they  swim  oflT  with  such 
amasing  rapidity,  that  one  instance  has  occuiTed  of  a 
basking  shark  towing  to  some  distance,  a  vessel  of 
Mventy  tons  buxden  against  a  fresh  gale.  They  some- 
limes  run  ofl*  with  two  hundred  &thoms  of  line,  and  two 
harpoons  in  them  ;  and  will  employ  the  men  from  twelve 


above  their  size ;  but  the  Great  White  Shark, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind,  joins  to  the 
most  amazing  rapidity,  the  strongest  appetites 
for  mischief :  as  he  apptoaches  nearly  in  size 
to  the  whale,  he  far  surpasses  him  in  strength 
and  celerity,  in  the  formidable  arrangement 
of  his  teeth  and  his  insatiable  desire  of 
plunder. 

The  White  Shark  is  sometimes  seen  to  rank 
even  among  whales  for  magnitude  ;  and  \i 


found  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Some 
assert   that  they   have   seen    them  of   four 

to  twenty-four  hours  htkrt  they  are  subdued.  As  soon 
as  they  are  killed,  the  fishermen  haul  them  on  shore;  or, 
if  at  a  distance  from  land,  to  the  veseel's  side,  to  cut 
them  up  and  take  out  the  liver,  which  is  the  only  use/ui 
part  of  their  bodies.  This  is  melted  into  oil  in  ketUei 
provided  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  the  fish  be  a  fau;ge  one, 
it  yields  eight  barrels  or  upwards. 

The  jif^-Mharh. — ^This  is  venr  unlike  the  comnuB 
sharks,  being  distinguished  by  Its  flat  body,  which  forais 


the  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  genus  of  nvi 
and  that  of  sharks,  as  it  partakes  of  the  figure  of  boih. 
it  is  called  Angel-shark  from  its  extended  pectoral  5ni 
bavins  the  appearance  of  wings.  The  head  is  of  a  ci^ 
cular  rorm,  and  rather  broader  than  the  body.  The  mooih 
is  wide,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bead. 
Like  the  sharks,  the  eld  fish  of  thi*  species  have  more 
teeth  than  the  young  ones.  Thus  two  angeUbarb, 
only  a  foot  long.  In  the  possession  of  Dr  Block,  had  ODiy 
two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw,  and  three  in  th« 
lower  ;  while  WiUoughby  and  Rondelet  assert,  that  there 
are  three  In  the  former,  and  five  in  the  latter.  Of  > 
certain  portion  of  the  skin  the  Turks  make  the  most 
beautiful  shagreen  for  watch  cases.  The  angel-shark  i3 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  German  ocean. 

The  SpUkd  DcgJUh  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  sftf. 
and  measures  ItMU*  feet  long  ;  it  is  yi%rf  voracious,  and 
feeds  chiefly  upon  fish.  The  body  is  reddish  brown,  witii 
large  distinct  black  spots ;  It  is  white  beneath,  and  a 
little  compressed  at  earh  end  :  the  skin,  when  dried,  i> 
used  for  various  purposes.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 
snout  short ;  the  eyes  are  oblong,  and  the  pupil  is  of  a  sea- 
green  colour  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  white  ;  the  moa'h  is 
oblong,  and  wide,  armed  with  three  rows  of  teeth;  tlt« 
tongue  is  cartilaginous,  and  with  the  palate  is  rough;  tii« 
nostrils  are  surrounded  with  a  lobe' and  vermifonn  ap- 
pendage ;  tHe  vent  is  placed  befurtf  the  middle  of  i^* 
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thousand  pound  weight ;  and  we  are  told  par- 
ticularly  of  one,  that  had  a  human  corpse  in 
his  belly.  The  head  is  large  and  somewhat 
flatted  ;  the  snout  long,  and  the  eyes  large. 
Tiie  mouth  is  enormouslir  wide,  as  is  the 
throat,  and  capable  of  swallowing  a  man  with 
great  ease.  But  its  furniture  of  teeth  is  still 
more  terrible ;  of  these  there  are  six  rows,  ex. 
tremely  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  wedge- 
like figure.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are 
serenty-two  in  each  jaw,  which  make  a  hun. 
dred  an^  forty-four  in  the  whole ;  yet  others 
think  tliat  their  number  is  uncertain ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  animal  grows  older, 
these  terrible  instruments  of  destruction  are 
found  to  increase.  With  these  the  jaws,  both 
above  and  below,  appear  planted  all  oyer;  but 
the  animal  has  a  power  of  erecting  or  depress, 
ing  them  at  pleasure.  When  the  shark  is  at 
rest,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his  mouth;  but 
when  he  prepares  to  seize  his  prey,  he  erects 
all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a  set 
of  muscles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw ;  and  the 
animal  he  seizes,  dies,  pierced  with  a  hundred 
wounds,  in  a  moment 

Nor  is  this  fish  less  terrible  to  behold  as  to 
the  rest  of  his  form  :  his  fins  are  larger  in  pro- 
|>ortion  ;  he  is  furnished  with  great  goggle 
eyes,  that  he  turns  with  ease,  on  every  side, 
80  as  to  see  his  prey  behind  him  as  well  as 
before  ;  and  his  whole  aspect  is  marked  with 
a  character  of  malignity:  his  skin  also  is 
rough,  hard  and  priokly;  being  that  substance 
which  covers  instrument  cases,  called  sha- 
green. 

As  the  shark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  ap. 
pearance,  so  is  he  also  dreadful  from  his 
courage  and  activity.  No  fish  can  swim  so 
fast  as  he ;  none  so  constantly  employed  in 
swimming  ;  he  outstrips  the  swiftest  ships, 
plays  round  them,  darU  out  before  them,  re- 
turns, seems  to  gaze  at  the  passengers,  and 
all  the  while  does  not  seem  to  exhibit  the 
smallest  symptom  of  an  effort  to  proceed. 
Such  amazing  powers,  with  such  ereat  apjie. 
tites  for  destruction,  would  quickly  unpeople 
even  the  ocean,but  providentially,  the  shark's 
upper  jaw  projects  so  far  above  the  lower,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  side,  (not  on  his 
back,  as  is  generally  supposed,)  to  seize  his 
prey.  As  this  takes  some  small  time  to  per- 
form, the  animal  pursued  seizes  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  its  escape. 

Stiil,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits 
are  frequent  and  formidable.  The  shark  is 
the  dread  of  sailors  in  all  hot  climates ;  where, 
like  a  greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  ships,  in 

hody,  the  ventral  fins  dlytinct ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  behind  the  ventral ;  the  second  doml  fin  Is  less, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  anal ;  the  tall  is  narrow,  ending 
below  in  a  sliarp  angle. 


expeciatioQ  of  what  may  drop  over.board.  A 
man  who  unfortunately  falls  into  the  sea  at 
such  a  time,  is  sure  to  perish,  without  mercy. 
A  sailor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while 
he  was  swimming  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
ship,  perceived  a  monstrous  fish  making  to- 
wards him,  and  surveying  him  on  every  side, 
as  fish  are  often  seen  to  look  round  a  bait 
The  poor  man,  struck  with  terror  at  its  ap- 
proach, cried  out  to  his  companions  in  the 
vessel  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accord- 
ingly tlirew  him  a  rope  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition,  and  were  drawing  him  up  by  the 
ship's  side,  when  the  shark  darted  after  him 
from  the  deep,  and  snapped  ofi*  his  leg. 

Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  master  of  a 
Guinea-ship,  finding  a  rage  for  suioide  pre- 
vail among  his  slaves,  from  a  notion  the  un- 
happy creatures  had,  that  after  death  they 
should  be  restored  again  to  their  families, 
friends,  and  country ;  to  convince  them  at  least 
that  some  disgrace  should  attend  them  here, 
he  ordered  one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied 
by  the  heels  to  a  rope,  and  so  let  down  into 
the  sea;  and,  though  it  was  drawn  up  again 
with  great  swiftness,  yet  in  that  short  space, 
the  sharks  had  bit  ofi'all  but  the  feet  Whether 
this  story  is  prior  to  an  accident  of  the  same 
kind,  which  happened  at  Belfast  in  Ireland, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  there  are 
some  circumstances  alike  in  both,  though  more 
terrible  in  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  A 
Guinea  captain  was,  by  stress  of  weather, 
driven  into  the  harbour  of  Belfast,  with  a  lad- 
ing of  very  sickly  slaves,  who»  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned,  took  every  opportunity  to 
throw  themselves  overboard  when  brought  up 
upon  the  deck,  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  air.  The  captain  perceiving,  among 
others,  a  woman  slave  attempting  to  drown 
herself,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example 
to  the  rest  As- he  supposed  that  they  did  not 
know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he  ordered 
the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under  the 
arm.pits,  and  so  let  her  down  into  the  water. 
When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in, 
and  about  half  way  down,  she  was  heard  to 
give  a  terrible  shriek,  which  at  first  was  as- 
cribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning:  but  soon 
after,  the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her, 
she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had  bit 
her  off  from  the  middle. 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  ani. 
mal;  nothing  that  has  life  is  rejected.  But 
it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  enmity  to  man  : 
when  once  it  has  tasted  human  flesh,  it  never 
desists  from  haunting  those  places  where  it 
expects  the  return  of  its  prey^  It  is  even 
asserted,  that  along    the   coasts   of    Africa, 
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wheie  tbcM  animals  are  found  in  great  abiin* 
daftoe.  numbers  of  the  negroes,  who  are  oblig- 
ed to  frequent  the  waters,  are  seized  and  de- 
voured by  them  every  year.  The  people  of 
these  coasts  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the 
shark  loves  the  black  man's  flesh  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  white,  and  that  when  men  of  dif- 
ferent colours  are  in  the  water  together,  it 
always  makes  choice  of  the  former. 

However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are 
equally  afraid  of  this  animal,  and  have  con- 
trived different  methods  to  destroy  him.  In 
general,  they  derive  their  success  from  the 
shark's  own  rapacity.  The  usual  method  of 
our  sailors  to  take  him,  is  by  baiting  a  great 
hook  with  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is 
thrown  out  into  the  sea  by  a  strong  cord, 
strengthened  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain. 
Without  this  precaution,  the  shark  would 
quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  set 
himself  free.  It  is  no  unpleasant  amusement 
to  observe  this  voracious  animal  coming  up 
to  survey  the  bait«  particularly  when  not 
pressed  by  hunger.  He  approaches  it,  ex- 
amines it,  swims  round  it,  seems  for  a  while 
to  neglect  it,  perhaps  apprehensive  of  the 
cord  and  chain  ;  he  quits  it  for  a  little  ;  but 
his  appetite  pressing,  he  returns  again ;  ap- 
pears preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once 
more.  When  the  sailors  have  sufficiently  di. 
verted  themselves  with  his  different  evolu- 
tions, they  then  make  a  pretence,  by  drawing 
the  rope,  as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait 
away  :  it  is  then  that  the  glutton's  hunger  ex- 
cites him ;  he  darts  at  the  bait,  and  swallows 
it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
does  not  so  entirely  g^rge  the  whole,  but  that 
he  once  more  gets  free ;  yet  even  then,  though 
wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will 
again  pursue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken. 
When  he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw, 
his  utmost  efforts  are  then  excited  but  in  vain, 
to  get  free ;  he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the 
chain:  he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break 
the  line ;  he  almost  seems  to  turn  his  stomach 
inside  out,  to  disgorge  the  hook  :  in  this  man. 
ner  he  continues  his  formidable  though  fruit- 
less efforts ;  till,  quite  spent,  he  suffers  his 
head  to  be  drawn  above  water,  and  the  sail- 
ors,  confining  his  tail  by  a  noose,  in  this  man. 
ner  draw  him  on  ship-board,  and  despatch 
him.  This  is  done  by  beating  him  on  the 
head  till  he  dies ;  yet  even  that  is  not  effected 
without  difficulty  and  danger ;  the  enormous 
creature,  terrible  even  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
still  struggles  with  his  destroyers  ;  nor  is 
there  an  animal  in  the  world  that  is  harder  to 
be  killed.  Even  when  cut  in  pieces,  the 
muscles  still  preserve  their  motion,  and  vibrate 
for  some  minutes  after  being  separated  from 
the  body.  Another  method  of  taking  them,  . 
is  by  striking  a  barbed  instrument,  called  a  ! 


fizgig,  into  his  body,  as  he  brushes  along  by 
the  side  of  the  ship.  As  soon  as  he  is  taken 
up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut  off  the 
tail  with  an  axe,  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans 
destroy  the  shark  ;  but  some  of  the  Negroes 
along  the  African  coast,  take  a  bolder  and 
more  dangerous  method  to  combat  their  ten-i. 
ble  enemy.  Armed  with  nothing  more  than 
a  knife,  the  Negro  plunges  into  the  water, 
where  he  sees  £e  shark  watching  for  his 
prey,  and  boldly  swims  forward  to  m^et  biro: 
though  the  great  animal  does  not  come  to  pnw 
voke  the  combat,  he  does  not  avoid  it,  and 
suffers  the  man  to  approach  him ;  but  just  as 
he  turns  upon  his  side  to  seize  the  aggressor, 
the  Negro  watches  the  opportunity,  plunges 
his  knife  into  the  fish's  belly,  and  pursues  his 
blows  with  such  success,  that  he  lays  the  ra. 
venous  tyrant  dead  at  the  bottom :  he  soon 
however  returns,  fixes  the  fish's  head  in  a 
noose,  and  drags  him  to  shore,  where  he 
makes  a  noble  feast  for  the  adjacent  villages. 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fish 
has  to  fear :  the  Remora,  or  Sucking-fish,  is 
probably  a  still  greater,  and  follows  the  shark 
every  where.  This  fish  has  got  a  power  of 
adhering  to  whatever  it  sticks  against,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  cupping-glass  sticks  to  the 
human  body.  It  is  by  such  an  apparatus 
that  this  animal  sticks  to  the  shark ,  and  drains 
away  its  moisture.  The  seamen,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  seen  to  attend  on  the 
shark  for  more  friendly  purposes,  to  point  him 
to  his  prey,  and  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  Shark's 
Pilot. 

The  shark  so  much  resembles  the  whale  in 
size,  that  some  have  injudiciously  ranked  it 
in  the  class  of  cetaceous  fishes ;  but  its  real 
rank  is  in  the  pl^ce  here  assigned  it,  among 
those  of  the  cartilaginous  kind.  It  breathes 
with  gills  and  lungs,  its  bones  are  gristly,  and 
it  brings  forth  several  living  young.  Belonias 
assures  us,  that  he  saw  a  female  shark  pro- 
duce eleven  live  young  ones  at  a  time.  But 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  vouch  for  the  ve- 
racity of  Rondeletius,  who,  when  talking  of 
the  blue  shark,  says,  that  the  female  will  per 
mit  her  small  brood,  when  in  danger, to  swim 
down  her  mouth,  and  take  shelter  in  her  belly. 
Mr  Pennant,  indeed  seems  to  give  credit  to 
the  story,  and  thinks  that  this  fish,  like  the 
oppossum,  may  have  a  place  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  reception  of  her  young.  To  his  opin- 
ion much  deference  is  due,  and  is  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  make  us  suspend  our  dissent;  for 
nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  that  affectation 
of  wisdom  which  some  display,  by  univei-sal 
incredulity,^ 

1  Sharki.  as  well  as  the  Ray  tribe,  bring  forth  their 
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Upon  the  wbole,  a  shark,  when  living,  is  a 
rery  formidable  animal ;  and,  when  dead,  is 
of  very  little  value.  The  flesh  is  hardly  di- 
gestible by  any  bat  the  Negroes,  who  are 
A)nd  of  it  to  distraction;  the  liver  affords 
three  or  four  quarts  of  oil ;  some  imaginary 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  brain;  and 
its  skin  is,  by  great  labour,  polished  into  that 
substance  called  shagreen.  Mr  Pennant  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male  in  all  this  tribe ;  which  would,  if  con- 
firmed by  experience,  make  a  striking  agree- 
ment between  them  and  birds  of  prey.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  succeeding  historians 
would  examine  into  this  observation,  which  is 
offered  only  as  a  conjecture  ' ' 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  CABTIULGINOUS  yULT-FlSB,  OB  THE  BAT 
KIND. 

Thx  same  rapacity  which  impels  the  shark 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  actuates  the 
flat  fish  at  the  bottom.  Less  active,  and  less 
formidable,  they  creep  in  security  along  the 
bottom,  seize  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way ;  neither  the  hardest  shells  nor  the  sharp- 
est  spines  give  protection  to  the  animals  that 
bear  them;  their  insatiable  hunger  is  such, 
that  they  devour  all ;  and  the  force  of  their 

youTig  aliYe,  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  each  Inclosed 
ill  a  square  bonijr  case,  terminated  at  the  fonr  comers  bjr 
slender  filaments.  After  being  in  the  water  some  time, 
these  natural  pouches  open  at  one  end,  and  the  young 
fish  escapes  from  his  confinement  These  receptacles 
are,  in  the  sharlc,  of  a  peDucid  horn-colour,  terminated 
at  the  comers  by  rery  long  slender  filaments,  which  are 
generally  found  twisted  round  coral,  sea-weeds,  and 
iither  substances,  to  prevent  their  being  driven  on  shore 
before  the  young  is  excluded  :  those  of  the  Ray  tribe  are 
black,  with  the  filaments  hardly  longer  than  the  case, 
and  ars  frequently  cast  on  our  shores  in  great  abun. 
dance. 

1  The  Smaa  Spotted  Dog-FUh  is  a  species  of  sharlc, 
sometimes  found  on  our  shores.  It  is  called  Morgay  in 
Scotland.     It  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  its 


food  Is  small  fish  and  Crustacea.  It  is  often  caught  on 
the  fishermen's  lines,  but  is  a  useless  capture  to  them. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  fisheries  from  its  voracity.  Its 
length  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  Leaye  Spotted  Doff-Fitk,  called  in  Scotland 
Bounce^  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its 
larger  but  less  numerous  spots,  and  by  the  greater  bulk 
of  die  body  for  the  same  length.  Like  the  Small  Spot- 
ted Dog'Fish,  its  haunts  are  near  the  bottom,  and  its 
food  similar,  but  it  also  frequents  rocky  ground,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Rock  Dog-Fieh, 

VOL.  II. 


stomach  is  so  great,  that  it  easily  digests 
them. 

The  whole  of  this  kind  resemble  each  other 
very  strongly  in  their  figure ;  nor  is  it  easy, 
without  experience,  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  The  stranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe 
may  imagine  he  is  only  handling  a  skate, 
when  he  is  instantly  struck  numb  by  the  tor- 
pedo ;  he  may  suppose  he  has  caught  a  thorn, 
back,  till  he  is  stung  by  the  fire-flare.  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  after  describing  the 
general  figure  of  these  animals,  to  mark  their 
differences. 

All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartila. 

finous,  swimming  flat  on  the  water,  and 
aving  spines  on  different  parts  of  their  body, 
or  at  the  taiL  They  all  have  their  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  quite  under  the  body,  with 
apertures  for  breathing  either  about  or  near 
them.  They  all  have  teeth,  or  a  rough  bone, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose.  Their 
bowels  are  yery  wide  towards  the  mouth,  and 
go  on  diminishing  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is 
rery  differently  shaped  from  that  of  other  fishes; 
and  at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of 
a  quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either 
in  a  bunch  or  a  point  But  what  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by,  is,  their  spines  or 
prickles,  which  the  different  species  have  on 
different  parts  of  their  body.  Some  are 
armed  with  spines  both  above  and  below; 
others  have  them  on  the  upper  part  only ; 
some  have  their  spines  at4he  tail ;  some  have 
three  rows  of  them ,  and  others  but  one.  These 
prickles  in  some  are  comparatively  soft  and 
feeble ;  those  of  others,  strong  and  piercing 
The  smallest  of  these  spuies  are  usually  in- 
clining towards  the  tail ;  the  larger  tovrards 
the  head. 

It  is  by  the  spines  that  these  animals  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  skate 
has  the  middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a  single 
row  of  spines  on  the  tail.  The  sharp. nosed 
ray  has  ten  spines  that  are  situated  towards 
the  middle  of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has 
its  spines  spread  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  back.  The  thorn-back  has  its  spines  dis. 
posed  in  three  rows  upon  the  back.  The  fire- 
flare  has  but  one  spine,  but  that  indeed  a  ter. 
rible  one.  This  dangerous  weapon  is  placed 
on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body, 
and  is  not  less  than  five  inches  long.  It  is  of 
a  flinty  hardness,  the  sides  thin,  sharp-pointed, 
and  closely  and  sharply  bearded  the  whole 
way.  The  last  of  this  tribe  that  I  shall  men- 
tion is  the  torpedo ;  and  this  animal  has  no 
spines  that  can  wound  ;  but  in  the  place  of 
them  it  is  possessed  of  ^ne  of  the  most  potent 
and  extraordinary  faculties  in  nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  may 
enable   us  to  distinguish   animals,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  great  use  to  mankind,  from 
2k 
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others  that  are  terrible  and  noxious.  With 
respect  to  their  uses,  indeed,  as  we  shall  soon 

*  see,  they  differ  much ;  but  the  similitude 
among  them,  as  to  their  nature,  appetites,  and 
conformation,  is  perfect  and  entire*  They  are 
all  as  voracious  as  they  are  plenty ;  and  as 
dangerous  to  a  stranger,  as  useful  to  him  who 
can  distinguish  their  differences. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  these  are 
the  most  numerous ;  and  they  owe  their  num- 
bers to  their  size.  Except  the  white  shark 
and  cachalot  alone,  there  is  no  other  fish  that 
tias  a  swallow  large  enough  to  take  them  in ; 
and  their  spines  make  them  a  still  more  dan- 
gerous  morsel.  Yet  the  size  of  some  is  such, 
that  even  the  shark  himself  is  unable  to  de- 
vour  them ;  we  ha^e  seen  some  of  them  in 
England  weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  their  enormous  bulk  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat  tells  us  of  a 
prodigious  ray  that  was  speared  by  the  Ne- 
groes at  Ouadaloupe,  which  was  thirteen  feet 

'  eight  inches  broad,  and  above  ten  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
itself  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty  inches  broad  at 
its  insertion,  and  tapering  to  a  point  The 
body  was  two  feet  in  depth ;  the  skin  as  thick 
as  leather,  and  marked  with  spots;  which 
spots,  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that 
supply  a  mucufl  to  lubricate  and  soften  the 
skif).  This  enormous  fish  was  utterlv  unfit 
to  be  eaten  by  Europeans ;  but  the  Negroes 
chose  out  some  of  the  nicest  bits,  and  carefully 
salted  them  up  as  a  most  favourite  provision. 
Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  we  have  seen  only  the  smallest  of 
the  kind  ;  as  they  generally  keep  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  largest  of  the  kind  are  seldom  iseen ; 
and  as  they  may  probably  have  been  growing 
for  ages,  the  extent  of  their  magnitude  is  un- 
known. It  is  generally  supposed,  however, 
that  they  are  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  ;  and,  were  we  to  credit  the  Norway 
bishop,  there  are  some  above  a  mile  over.  But 
to  suppose  an  animal  of  such  a  magnitude  is 
absurd  ;  yet  the  overstretching  the  supposition 
does  not  destroy  the  probability  that  animals 
of  this  tribe  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  ray  generally  chooses  for  its  retreat 
such  parts  of  the  sea  as  have  a  black  muddy 
bottom  ;  the  large  ones  kebp  at  greater  depths; 
but  the  smaller  approach  the  shores,  and  feed 
upon  whatever  living  animals  they  can  sur- 
prise, or  whatever  putrid  substances  they  meet 
with.  As  they  are  ravenous,  they  easily  take 
the  bait,  yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken 
up  and  kept  a  day  or  two  out  of  '  water. 
Almost  all  fish,  appear  much  more  delicate 
with  regard  to  a  baited  hook  than  their  ordin- 
ary food.  They  appear  by  their  manner  to 
perceive  the  line,  and  to  dread  it ;  but  the  im- 


pulse of  their  hunger  is  too  great  for  their 
caution  ;  and,  even  though  they  perceive  the 
danger,  if  thoroughly  hungry  they  devour  the 
destruction. 

These  fish  generate  in  March  and  April; 
at  which  time  only  they  are  seen  swimming 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  several  of  the 
males  pursuing  one  female.  They  adhere  so 
fast  together  in  coition,  that  the  fishermen 
frequently  draw  up  both  together,  though  only 
one  has  been  hooked.  The  females  are  pro- 
lific to  an  extreme  degree ;  there  having  been 
no  less  than  three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of 
the  body  of  a  single  ray.  These  eggs  are 
covered  with  a  tough  homy  substance,  which 
they  acquire  in  the  womb ;  for  before  ihey 
descend  into  that,  thev  are  attached  to  the 
ovary  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  body  of  a  pullet  From  this  ovary,  or 
egg-bag,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  fish's 
eggs  drop  one  by  one  into  the  womb,  and  there 
receive  a  shell  by  the  coocretion  of  the  fluids 
of  that  organ.  When  come  to  proper  matur- 
ity, they  are  excluded,  but  never  above  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  often  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  hours.  These  eggs,  or  purses,  as  the 
fishermen  call  them,  are  usually  cast  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  they  continue 
casting  during  the  whole  summer.  In  Octo- 
ber,  when  their  breeding  ceases,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  thin  ;  but  in  November 
they  be^in  to  improve,  and  grow  gradually 
better  till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  season  that 
our  fishermen  take  them  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who 
are  indefatigable, begin  their  operations  earlier, 
and  fish  with  better  success  than  we.  The 
method  practised  by  the  fishermen  of  Scar- 
borough is  thought  to  be  the  best  among  the 
English  ;  and,  as  Mr  Pennant  has  given  a 
very  succinct  account  of  it,  I  will  take  leaye 
to  present  it  to  the  reader. 

•*  When  they  go  out  to  fish,  each  person  is 
provided  with  three  lines  :  each  man's  lines 
are  fairly  coiled  upon  a  flat  oblong  piece  ol 
wicker-work  ;  the  hooks  being  baited  aijd 
placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil. 
Each  line  is  furnished  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  hooks,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  two 
inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are  fas- 
tened to  lines  of  twisted  horse-hair,  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length. 

**  When  fishing,  there  are  always  three 
men  in  each  coble  ;  and  consequently  nine  of 
these  lines  are  fastened  together,  and  used  as 
one  line,  extending  in  length  near  three  miles, 
and  furnished  with  above  two  thousand  five 
hundred  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are 
fixed  at  the  first  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more 
at  each  end  of  each  man's  lines  ;  in  all,  four 
anchors,  and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or 
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oork.  The  line  is  always  laid  across  the  cur- 
rent The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an 
equal  time  upon  our  coast ;  and,  when  undis- 
turbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about  six 
hours.  They  are  so  rapid  that  the  fishermen 
can  only  shoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  lines  always  re- 
main upon  the  ground  about  six  hours.  The 
same  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  using 
hand  lines  ;  and,  therefore,  two  of  the  people 
commonly  wrap  themselves  in  the  sail  and 
sleep,  while  the  other  keeps  a  strict  look-out, 
for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  ships,  and  to 
observe  the  weather ;  for  storms  often  ijse  so 
suddenly,  that  it  is  sometimes  with  extreme 
difficulty  they  escape  to  the  shore,  though  they 
leave  their  lines  behind  them. 

**  The  coble  is^twenty  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  five  feet  extreme  breadth.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burden,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars, 
and  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
encountering  a  mountainous  sea.  They  hoist 
sail  when  the  wind  suits. 

'*  The  five-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fif. 
teen  broad,  and  twenty-five  tons  burden.  It 
is  so  called,  though  navigated  by  six  men  and 
.1  boy ;  because  one  of  the  men  is  hired  to 
cook,  and  does  not  share  in  the  profits  with 
the  other  five. — All  our  able  fishermen  go  in 
those  boats  to  the  herring  fishery  at  Yarmouth, 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  return  about 
the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are  then 
laid  up  until  the  beginning  of  Lent,  at  which 
time  they  go  off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
Dogger,  and  other  places,  to  fish  for  turbot, 
cod,  ling,  skate,  &c  They  always  take  two 
cobles  on  board,  and  when  they  come  upon 
their  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the 
cobles,  and  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
do  who  go  from  the  shore  in  a  coble  ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is 
provided  with  double  the  quantity  of  lines, 
and,  instead  of  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide 
in  .the  coble,  return  to  the  boat,  and  bait  their 
other  lines  ;  thus  hauling  one  set,  and  shoot- 
ing another,  every  turn  of  tide.  They  com- 
monly run  into  the  harbour  twice  a-week,  to 
deliver  their  fish.  The  five-men-boat  is 
decked  at  each  end,  but  open  in  'the  middle, 
and  has  two  long  sails. 

**  The  best  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  is  fresh 
herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  proper  size:  and 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  taken  there  at  any  time  in 
the  winter,  and  all  the  spring,  whenever  the 
fishermen  put  down  some  nets  for  that  pur- 
pose: the  five-roen-boats  always  take  some 
nets  for  that  end.  Next  to  herrings  are  the 
lesser  lampreys,  which  come  all  winter  by 
land-carriage  from  Tadcaster.  The  next  baits 
in  esteem  are  small  haddocks  cut  in  pieces, 
sand-worms,  muscles,  and  limpets;  and,  lastly, 


when  none  of  these  can  be  found,  they  use 
bullock's  liver.  The  hooks  used  there  are 
much  smaller  than  those  employed  at  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  larger  fish  will  take  a  living  small 
one  upon  the  hook,  sooner  than  any  bait  that 
can  be  put  on ;  therefore  they  use  such  as  the 
fish  can  swallow.  The  hooks  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  in  the  shank  ;  and  near  an 
inch  wide  between  the  shank  and  the  point. 
The  line  is  made  of  small  cording,  and  is 
always  tanned  before  it  is  used.  All  the  rays 
and  turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their 
choice  of  baits  :  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  had- 
dock has  been  twelve  hours  out  of  the  sea,  and 
then  used  as  a  bait,  they  will  not  touch  it" 

Such  is  the  manner  of  fishing  for  those  fish 
that  usually  keep  near  the  bottom  on  the 
coasts  of  England ;  and  Duhamel  observes, 
that  the  best  weather  for  succeedine,  is  a  half- 
calm,  when  the  waves  are  just  curled  with  a 
silent  breeze. 

But  this  extent  of  line,  which  runs,  as  we 
have  seen,  three  miles  along  the  bottom,  is 
nothing  to  what  the  Italians  uirow  out  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  fishing  is  carried  on 
in  a  tartan,  which  is  a  vessel  much  larger 
than  ours ;  and  they  bait  a  line  of  no  less  than 
twenty  miles  long,  with  above  ten  or  twelvo 
thousand  hooks.  This  line  is  called  the  ;7am- 
sina :  and  the  fishing  goes  by  that  of  the  |»e- 
hffo*  This  line  is  not  regularly  drawn  every 
six  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains  for  some 
time  in  the  sea,  and  it  requires  the  space  of 
twenty- four  hours  to  take  it  up.  By  this  ap- 
paratus they  take  rays,  sharks,  and  other  fish ; 
some  of  whioh  are  above  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  When  they  have  caught  any  of  this 
magnitude,  they  strike  them  through  with  a 
harpoon  to  bring  them  onboard,  and  kill  them 
as  fast  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fish  is  obviously 
fatiguing,  and  dangerous;  but  the  value  of 
the  capture  generally  repays  the  pains.  The 
skate  and  the  thomback  are  very  good  food, 
and  their  size,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to 
two  hundred  weight,  very  well  rewards  the 
trouble  of  fishing  for  them.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  lines  are  visited  by  very  un- 
welcome intruders ;  by  the  rough  ray,  the  fire- 
flare,  or  the  torpedo.  To  all  these  the  fisher- 
men have  the  most  mortal  antipathy;  and, 
when  discovered,  shudder  at  the  sight:  how- 
ever, they  are  not  always  so  much  upon  their 
guard,  but  that  they  sometimes  feel  the  differ- 
ent resentments  of  this  angry  tribe:  and,  in- 
stead of  a  prize,  find  they  have  caught  a  vin- 
dictive enemy.  When  such  is  the  case,  they 
take  care  to  throw  them  back  into  the  sea  with 
the  swiftest  expedition. 

The  rough  ray  inflicts  but  slight  wounds 
with  the  prickles  with  which  its  whole  body 
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is  furnished.  To  the  ignorant  it  seems  barm- 
less,  and  a  man  would  at  first  sight  venture  to 
take  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  apprehension ; 
but  he  soon  finds,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
part  of  its  body  that  is  not  armed  with  spines; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  seizing  the  animal 
but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail 

But  this  animal  is  harmless,  when  com- 
pared to  the  fire.flare,  which  seems  to  be  the 
dread  of  even  the  boldest  and  most  exper- 
ienced fishermen.'     The  weapon  with  which 

^  The  R*y8,  or  Slutta,  u  they  srs  popularly  ctlled, 
•re  remarkable  for  the  rfaomboidal  form  and  conaequent 
breadth  of  their  bodies,  contrasted  with  their  long  narrow 
tails,  frequently  furnished  with  two  and  sometimes  three 
smaU'fins,  and  mostly  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of 
sharp  spines  along  the  whole  length.  The  whole  body  is 
very  much  depressed ;  the  grsat  breadth  of  it  is  produced 
by  the  expansion  of  what  are  considered  as  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  base  of  each  of  which  Is  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  side  of  the  fish.  The  Slute  may  almost 
be  considered  as  having  no  true  head  or  neck,  the  sides 
uf  both  being  included  and  thus  protected  by  the  ex- 
panded  anterior  margin  of  each  pectoral  fin.  The  nos. 
trils,  mouth,  branchial  and  anal  apertures,  are  on  the 
under  surface;  the  eyes  and  temporal  orifices  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  body  varies 
considerably,  and  will  be  referred  to  when  describing  the 
diflerent  sfMcies.  From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  body, 
admirably  adapted  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
the  skate  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  Flatfish 
than  any  species  of  the  PlemronecUda.  Their  mode  of 
progression  Is  not  very  easily  described  ;  it  is,  when  they 
are  not  alarmed,  performed  with  a  slight  motion  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  something  between  a  ^ide  and  a  swim. 
I  once  heard  a  North-country  fisherman  call  it  sludder- 
fng.  When  a  skate  makes  the  best  of  its  way  either  to 
gain  a  prize  in  the  matter  of  food,  or  to  escape  an  enemy, 
great  muscular  exertion  is  evident  The  mode  of  de. 
fending  itself,  as  described  by  Mr  Couch,  is  very  eflect- 
ual :  the  point  of  the  noee  and  the  base  of  the  tail  are 
bent  upwards  toward  each  other  ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  being  then  concave,  the  tail  is  lashed  about  in 
all  directions  over  it  and  the  rows  of  sharp  spines  fre. 
quently  inflict  severe  wounds.  ^ 

Eight  species  of  true  Rays  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
this  country,  four  of  which  have  the  snout  more  or  less 
elongated  and  sharp,  and  four  have  Uunt  noses,  two  of 
the  latter  being  furnished  with  numerous  sharp  spines  on 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  skate,  as 
food,  are  held  in  very  diflerent  degrees  of  estimation  in 
diflTerent  places.  In  London,  particularly,  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed,  and  tlie  flesh  is  considered  delicate 
and  well -flavoured  ;  but  on  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
though  caught  in  considerable  numbers,  both  by  lines 
and  nets,  the  flesh  is  seldom  devoted  to  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  of  baiting  pots  for  catching  crabs  and  lobsters, 
dilate  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during  au- 
lumn  and  winter.  In  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  they  are  usually  maturing  eggs  or  young,  aud 
their  flesh  is  then  soft  and  woolly. 

The  Long  Nosed  Skato  is  immediately  distinguished 
from  any  other  skate  found  on  the  British  coast,  not  only 
by  the  great  length  of  the  nqse,  but  also  by  the  distance 
between  its  most  extreme  point  and  the  transverse  line 
of*the  mouth  ;  charactera  particuUuiy  observable  in  com- 
parison with  the  species  next  in  order,  with  which  it 
most  assimilates  in  colour.  The  snout  is  very  much 
produced,  narrow  and  sharp,  slender  as  far  as  the  eyes, 
from  whence  the  body  dilates  gradually  to  its  greatest 
breadth,  which  Is  behind  the  centre ;  the  whole  length 


nature  has  armefl  this  animal,  which  grows 
from  the  tail,  and  which  we  described  as* 
barbed,  and  five  inches  long,  hath  been  an 
instrument  of  terror  to  the  ancient  fishermen 

of  the  body  and  tail  one-third  longer  tlian  the  width. 
On  the  upper  surface  the  body  Is  slightly  roug^iened,  and 
of  a  light  lead  colour ;  the  tail  rather  more  rough,  with 
a  row  of  large  crooked  spines  on  each  side  of  the  central 
line,  and  this  species  is  observed  never  to  have  more  or 
less  than  these  two  lateral  rows;  the  small  flns  on  the 
tail  not  far  removed  from  each  ether,  the  second  at»out 
its  own  length  from  the  end  The  under  surface  is  a 
dirty  grayish  white,  marked  with  dusky  specks  like  the 
true  skate,  but  the  body  is  thinner  In  substance  than 
either,  that  or  the  sharp-nosed  skate:  the  nostrils  are 
lobed ;  the  mouth  narrow  ;  the  teeth  in  ok)  males  sharp, 
with  frequently  nine  or  ten  spines  above  the  eyes ;  on 
the  snout  two  rows  of  minute  tubercular  spines  ;  behind 
the  head  seven  or  eight  spines  ranged  in  a  line  along  the 
dorsal  ridge  ;  towards  the  outer  upper  edge  of  the  pec- 
tofal  fins  on  each  side  are  the  usual  rows  of  sharp  hooked 
spines,  and  close  to  the  tail  the  long  pendant  daspers.  By 
some  of  the  West-country  fishermen  this  species  is  called 
the  Dun  Cow:  it  attains  considerable  size,  and  is  said  to 
feed  on  sand-eels  and  sand-launce.  According  to  Mr 
Couch,  it  frequents  deep  water,  and  is  not  caught  through 
the  winter:  fishermen  state  that  it  is  exceedingly  violent 
when  hooked.  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  skate  bnMigbt  to  market  are  taken  in 
the  trawlnets. 

The  6»allr~caUed  in  ScoUand  Biuo  SkaU,  and  Grt^ 
Skaie.  This  species,  which  is  frequently  called  the 
IViM  Skaio  to  distinguish  It  from  the   thomback   and 


homelyn,  which  are  also  popularly  called  skate,  is  not  so 
commonly  taken  as  either,  but  is  still  better  than  either 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  appean  to  be  found  among  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  called 
blue  skate  and  gray  skate.  From  thence  southward  as 
far  as  Kent,  and  again  westward  to  Cornwall,  it  is  found 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast.  In  Ireland,  the  skate  is 
taken  from  Cork  up  the  east  coast  to  Antrim,  and  fnm 
thence  northward  and  westward  to  Londonderry  and 
Donegal.  At  Lyme  Regis,  on  account  of  ite  dusky  gray 
colour,  it  is  called  the  tinker. 

In  this  species  both  sexes  when  adult  have  sharp  teeth, 
the  points  beginning  to  elongate  by  the  time  the  body  o^ 
the  fish  has  attained  the  breadth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches.  The  females  are  generally  called  maids ;  and 
fishermen  distinguish  the  females  of  the  three  species  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  by  the  names  of  skate  maid, 
thomback  maid,  and  homelyn  maid, — ^frequently  calling 
the  old  male  of  the  skate  with  his  two  long  appendages  the 
three-tailed  skate.  In  each  of  these  species  the  females 
are  observed  to  be  much  more  numerous  as  well  as  larger 
than  the  males.    Pennant  menticos  having  seen  a  skate 
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as  well  as  the  modern  :  and  they  have  deliv- 
ered many  tremendous  fables  of  its  astonish, 
ing  effects.  Pliny^  £lian,  and  Oppian,  have 
supplied  it  with  a  venom  that  affects  even  the 
inanimate  creation :  trees  that  are  struck  by 


that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds:  it  is  veiy  vortcious, 
and  Mr  Coach  has  known  five  difierent  species  of  fish, 
besides  Crustacea,  talcen  from  the  stomach  of  a  single 
indiTidoal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  skate 
produces  its  young  later  in  the  season  than  either  the 
thomback  or  the  homelyn. 

The  breadth  of  the  body  is  to  its  length  nearly  as  four 
to  three  ;  the  form  of  the  nose  conical:  the  lines  from 
the  extreme  lateral  angle  of  each  pectoral  fin  being 
nearly  straight,  similar  lines  taken  in  a  direction  back. 
wani  to  a  point  on  the  tail  two  inches  below  the  end  of 
the  venirsl  fins,  would  form  a  true  rhomb:  the  eyes  are 
slightly  elevated  above  the  line  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body,  with  a  short,  hard  tubercle  in  the  front  of  each, 
and  a  second  on  the  inner  side  of  each  ;  the  irides  yeU 
low;  the  temporal  orifices  valvular,  and  placed  dose 
behind  :  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  body  without  spines  till 
near  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins ;  then  commence  a 
single  row  on  the  centre,  reaching  along  the  tail  as  far  as 
the  first  of  the  two  small  fins,  all  the  points  of  the  spines 
directed  backwards  ;  one  spine  between  the  two  small 
dorsal  fins.  On  the  sides  df  the  tail  of  a  female  of  small 
si»  there  were  no  lateral  spines  ;  but  in  a  yomig  male 
of  the  same  size,  there  were  several  lateral  n>ines  on 
each  side,  the  points  of  which  were  directed  forwards, 
and  are  in  that  respect  characteristic  of  this  species.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  tail  grayish 
brown ;  the  margins  anterior  to  the  angles  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  tinged  with  reddish  brown  ;  those  behind  the 
angles  brownish  black,  darker  than  the  body:  the  colour 
an  the  under  surface  is  sooty  white,  with  dark  lines  in 
various  directions,  and  numerous  blue  specks  with  small 
sharp  points  disposed  among  them  over  the  surface.  The 
tiostrib  are  valvular,  half  the  width  of  the  mouth  in  ad- 
vance of  each  of  its  angles ;  the  mouth  rather  wide ;  the 
teeth  in  this  species  are  sharp  in  both  sexes  when  adult, 
the  inner  angles  of  the  central  teeth  beginning  to  elon- 
gate in  specimens  when  they  are  about  twelTe  inches  in 
breadth  across  the  body. 

The  Skarp-Noied  Ray. — ^This  species,  says  Mr  Couch, 
"  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  sharp  snout,  by  the 
waved  line  of  the  margin  of  the  body  from  the  snout  to 
the  extremity  of  the  expansion,  and  by  its  pure  white 
colour  on  the  lower  surface.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  rays;  for  though  in  length  and  breadth  it  may 
not  exceed  the  common  skate,  its  superior  thickness 
renders  it  heavier." 

Colonel  Montagu,  in  the  Wemeilan  Memoirs,  says, 
by  way  of  further  distinction,  the  snout  in  this  species 
is  slender,  the  lateral  margins  in  a  moderately-sized  fish 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  for  three  or  four 
inches  at  the  extremity.  The  skin  is  smooth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spines  on  the  upper  surface,  pecu. 
liar  to  the  males,  the  colour  a  plain  brown  without  spots 
or  lines,  and  never  so  dark  as  the  skate  last  described, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  The  teeth  of 
the  males,  according  to  a  specimen  of  the  mouth  very 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr  Couch,  are  longer,  more  pointed, 
and  sharper  than  those  of  any  other  speciep  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  The  tail  is  at  med  with  three 
rows  of  spines.  Mr  Couch  states  that  the  smaller-sized 
specimens  are  taken  throughout  the  year;  but  tliose  which 
are  larger  keep  in  deep  waters,  and  are  only  taken  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  French  are  great  consumers  of 
skate,  and  this  species  is  their  favourite  fish ;  their  boats 
come  to  Plymouth  during  Lent  to  purchase  skate,  which 
they  preserve  fresh  and  moist  during  the  run  back  to  their 
own   coast  by  keeping  them  covered  with  wet  sand. 


it  instantly  lose  their  verdure,  and  rocks 
themselves  are  incapable  of  resisting  the 
potent  poison.  The  enchantress  Circe  armed 
her  son  with  a  spear  headed  with  the  spine 
of  the  trygon,  as  the  most  irresistible  wea- 
pen  she  could  furnish  him  with;  a  weapon 
that  soon  after  was  to  be  the  death  of  his  own 
father. 

'*  That  spears  and  darts,"  says  Mr  Pennant, 
"  might  in  very  early  times  have  been  headed 
with  this  bone  instead  of  iron,  we  have  no 
doubt  The  Americans  head  their  arrows 
with  the  bones  of  fishes  to  this  day;  and, 
from  their  hardness  and  sharpness,  they  are 
no  contemptible  weapons.  But  that  this 
spine  is  possessed  of  those  venomous  qualities 
ascribed  to  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  doubt ; 
though  some  men  of  high  reputation,  and  the 
whole  body  of  fishermen,  contend  for  its  ven. 
omous  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  weapon  of 
offence  belonging  to  this  animal,  and  capable, 
from  its  barbs,  of  inflicting  a  very  terrible 
woimd,  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms ; 
but  it  cannot  be  possessed  of  any  poison,  as 
the  spine  has  no  sheath  to  preserve  the  sup. 


This  species  is  the  white  skate  of  the  Orkneys, -and  of 
Scotland  generally ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  Thomback. — The  thombsck  exhibits  very  marked 
distinguishing  characters,  and  being  also  a  very  com. 
mon  fish,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  species  of  rays, 


— a  term  which  Mr  Couch  considers  to  be  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  '  Reho,'  which  means  '  rough,'  and  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  thomback,  which,  on  the 
Cornish  coasts,  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  u  the  ray. 
The  thomback  is  also  taken  commonly  both  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  the  good  quality  of  the 
fiesh  of  this  fish,  and  the  immense  quantity  taken  every 
year,  the  thomback,  and  its  female,  the  maid,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  species.  Mr  Couch  says  that 
the  flesh  takes  salt  well,  and  in  this  preserved  state 
aflbrds  the  poor  fishermen  and  their  families  many  whole- 
some meals  when  stormy  weather  prevents  them  obtain- 
ing fresh  supplies.  The  thomback  is  taken  in  the  great- 
est abundance  during  spring  and  summer,  because  the 
fish  then  frequent  sandy  bottoms  in  shallower  water  and 
nearer  the  shore  than  usual,  for  the  purpose'  of  depositing 
their  eggs;  but  the  flesh  of  the  thomback  at  this  season 
is  not,  as  before  noticed,  so  firm  ss  in  autumn  and  winter. 
It  is  in  the  best  condiUon  for  table  about  November. 
Their  food  is  various  other  fish,  particularly  flatfish, 
testaceous  mollusca,  and  Crustacea*— Forritf**  British 
Fishes,  FoU  II. 
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posed  venom  on  its  surface ;  and  the  animal 
has  no  gland  that  separates  the  noxious  fluid ; 
besides,  all  those  animals  that  are  furnished 
with  envenomed  ^ngs  or  stings,  seem  to  have 
them  strongly  connected  with  their  safety  and 
existence ;  they  never  part  with  them  ;  there  is 
an  apparatus  of  poison  prepared  in  the  body 
to  accompany  their  exertions;  and  when  the 
fangs  or  stings  are  taken  away,  the  animal 
languishes  and  dies.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
Ihe  spine  of  the  fire  flare ;  it  is  fixed  to  the 
tail,  as  a  quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a  fowl,  and  is 
annually  shed  in  the  same  manner :  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  creature's  idefence,  but  it  is 
no  way  necessary  for  its  existence.  The 
wound  inflicted  by  an  animal's  tail,  has  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  idea,  and  may  from 
thence  alone  be  supposed  to  be  fatal.  From 
hence  terror  might  have  added  poison  to  the 
pain,  and  called  up  imagined  dangers;  the 
Negroes  universally  believe  that  the  sting  is 
poisonous ;  but  they  never  die  of  the  wound  ; 
for  by  opening  the  fish,  and  laying  it  on  the 
part  injured,  it  effects  a  speedy  cure.  The 
slightness  of  the  remedy  proves  the  innocence 
of  the  wound.' 

The  Torpedo  (see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  10.)  is 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formidable 
and  well  known  with  the  former;  but  the 
manner  of  its  operating  is  to  this  hour  a  mystery 
to  mankind.'  The  body  of  this  fish  is  almost 
circular,  and  thicker  than  others  of  the  ray 
kind  ;  the  skin  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  marked,  as  ail  the  kind,  with  large 
annular  spots ;  the  eyes  very  small ;  the  tail 
tapering  to  a  point ;  and  the  weight  of  the  fish 
from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi  found 
one  twenty.four  pounds  weight  To  all  out- 
ward  appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no  ex- 
traordinary powers;  it  has  no  muscles  formed 
for  particularly  great  exertions ;  no  internal 
conformation  iperceptibly  difliering  from  the 
rest  of  its  kind;  yet  such  is  that  unaccount- 
able power  it  possesses,  that,  the  instant  it  is 
touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand  and  arm, 
but  sometimes  also  the  whole  body.  The 
shock  received,  by  all  accounts,  most  resembles 
the  stroke  of  an  electrical  machine;  sudden, 
tingling,  and  painful.  «*  The  instant,"  says 
Kempfer,  **  I  touched  it  with  my  hand,  I 
felt  a  terrible  numbness  in  my  arm,  and 
as  far  up  as  the  shoulder.  Even  if  one 
treads  upon  it  with  the  shoe  on,  it  aflects  not 
only  the  leg,  but  the  whole  thigh  upwards. 

•1  The  account  of  the  Tenomous  properties  of  this 
spine,  as  well  as  that  it  is  shed  annually,  appears  to  be 
altogether  &buIous.  It  is  probable  that,  by  its  great 
strength,  it  may  be  able  to  inflict  a  painfully  lacerated 
woaod. 

*  The  Torpedo  Ra$f  is  rare  on  the  British  coast 
Two  or  three  species  inhabit  the  Mediteiranean,  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world. 


Those  who  touch  it  with  the  foot,  are  seized 
with  a  stronger  palpitation  than  even  those 
who  touch  it  with  the  hand. — This  numbness 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  which  we  feel 
when  a  nerve  is  a  long  time  pressed,  and  the 
foot  is  said  to  be  asleep  ;  it  rather  appears  like 
a  sudden  vapour,  which  passing  through  the 
pores  in  an  instant,  penetrates  to  the  very 
springs  of  life,  from  whence  it  difiuses  itself 
over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain. 
The  nerves  are  so  affected,  that  the  person 
struck  imagines  all  the  bones  of  his  body,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  limb  that  received 
the  blow,  are  driven  out  of  joint  All  this  is 
accompanied  with  a  universal  tremor,  a  sick, 
ness  of  the  stomach,  a  general  convulsion ,  and 
a  total  suspension  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
In  short,"  continues  Kempfer,  "  such  is  the 
pain,  that  all  the  force  of  our  promises  and 
authority  could  not  prevail  upon  a  seaman  to 
undergo  the  shock  a  second  time.  A  negro,  in- 
deed, that  was  standing  by,  readily  midertook 
to  touch  the  torpedo,  and  was  seen  to  handle  it 
without  feeling  any  of  its  eflects.  He  informed 
us,  that  his  whole  secret  consisted  in  keeping  in 
his  breath  ;  and  we  found,  upon  trial,  that  this 
method  answered  with  ourselves.  When  we 
held  in  our  breath,  the  torpedo  was  harmless ; 
but  when  we  breathed  ever  so  little,  its  efli- 
cacy  took  place." 

Kempfer  has  very  well  described  the  eflects 
of  this  animal's  shock  ;  but  succeeding  exper- 
ience has  abundantly  convinced  us,  that  hold, 
ing  in  the  breath  no  way  guards  against  its 
violence.  Those,  therefore,  who  depending 
on  that  receipt,  should  play  with  a  torpedo, 
would  soon  find  themselves  painfully  unde- 
ceived :  not  but  that  this  fish  may  be  many 
times  touched  with  perfect  security  ;  for  it  is 
not  upon  every  occasion  that  it  exerts  its  po- 
tency. Reaumur,  who  made  several  trials 
upon  this  animal,  has  at  least  convinced  the 
world  that  it  is  not  necessarily,  but  by  an  ef- 
fort, that  the  torpedo  numbs  the  hand  of  him 
that  touches  it  He  tried  several  times,  and 
could  easily  tell  when  the  fish  intended  the 
stroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to  continue 
harmless.  Always  before  the  fish  intended 
the  stroke,  it  flattened  the  back,  raised  the 
head  and  the  tail,  and  then,  by  a  violent  con- 
traction in  the  opposite  direction,  struck  with 
its  back  against  the  pressing  finger  ;  and  the 
body,  which  before  was  flat  became  humped 
and  round. 

But  we  must  not  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that 
the  whole  efiect  of  this  animal's  exertion  arises 
from  the  greatness  of  the  blow  which  the 
fingers  receive  at  the  instant  they  are  struck. 
We  will,  with  him,  allow  the  stroke  is  very 
powerful,  equal  to  that  of  a  musquet-ball,  since 
he  will  have  it  so  ;  but  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  a  blow,  though  never  so  great,  on  the 
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points  of  the  fingers,  diffuses  no  numbness 
over  the  whole  body  :  such  a  blow  might  break 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  indeed, but  would  hardly 
numb  the  shoulder.  Those  blows  that  numb, 
must  be  applied  immediately  to  some  great 
and  leading  nervo,  or  to  a  lai^e  surface  of  the 
body  ;  a  powerful  stroke  applied  to  the  points 
of  the  fingers  will  be  excessively  painful  in- 
deed, but  the  numbness  will  not -reach  beyond 
the  fingers  themselves.  We  must»  therefore, 
look  for  another  cause  producing  the  powerful 
effects  wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  ascribed  it  to  a  tremulous 
motion  which  this  animal  is  found  to  possess, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  horse's  skin, 
when  stung  by  a  fly.  This  operating  under 
the  touch  with  an  amazing  quickness  of  vibra- 
tion, they  suppose  produces  the  uneasy  sensa- 
tion  described  above  ;  something  similar  to 
what  we  feel  when  we  rub  plush  cloth  against 
the  grain.  But  the  cause  is  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  effect ;  and  so  much  beyond  our 
experience,  that  this  solution  is  as  difficult  as 
the  wonder  we  want  to  explain. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be, 
that  the  shock  proceeds  from  an  animal  elec- 
tricity, which  this  fish  has  some  hidden  power 
of  storing  up,  and  producing  on  its  most 
urgent  occasions.  The  shocks  are  entirely 
similar ;  the  duration  of  the  pain  is  the  same  ;  | 
but  how  the  animal  contrives  to  renew  the 
charge,  how  it  is  prevented  from  evaporating 
on  contiguous  objects,  how  it  is  originally 
procured,  these  are  difficulties  that  time  alone 
can  elucidate. 

But  to  know  even  the  effects  is  wisdom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  powers  of  this  animal 
seem  to  decline  with  its  vigour ;  for  as  its 
strength  ceases,  the  force  of  the  shock  seems 
to  diminish  ;  till,  at  last,  when  the  fish  is  dead, 
the  whole  power  is  destroyed,  and  it  may  be 
handled  or  eaten  with  perfect  security :  on  the 
contrary,  when  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  its  force  is  very  great,  and  not  only  affects 
the  hand,  but  if  even  touched  with  a  stick,  the 
person  finds  himself  sometimes  affected.  This 
power,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
degree  that  some  would  have  us  believe  ;  as 
reaching  the  fisherman  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
ur  numbing  fishes  in  the  same  pond.  Godig- 
nus,  in  his  History  of  Abyssinia,  carries  this 
quality  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess  ;  he  tells 
us  of  one  of  these  that  was  put  into  a  basket 
among  a  number  of  dead  fishes,  and  that  the 
next  morning  the  people,  to  their  utter  as- 
tonishment,  perceived  that  the  torpedo  had 
actually   numbed   the   dead   fishes   into  IHe 


To  conclude,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  female  torpedo  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  male.  Lorenzini,  who  has  made 
several  experiments  upon  this  animal,  seems 
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>  The  6ymn<4ut,  or  Electric  EeU — The  gymnoti,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  resemble  large  water  serpents,  in. 
habit  several  streams  of  South  America,  and  abound  also 


in  the  Oroonoko,  the  Amaaon,  and  the  Mela,  but  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  the  depth  of  tlie  water  in 
these  large  rivers,  prevent  their  being  caught  by  the 
Indians.  They  see  these  flsh  less  frequently  than  they 
feel  electric  shocks  from  them,  when  swimming  or 
bathing  in  the  river.  To  catch  the  gymnoti  with  nets 
is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of  the 
fishy  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  like  serpents. 
Roots  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  water  to  intoxicate 
or  benumb  these  animals,  but  we  would  not  employ 
these  means,  as  they  would  have  enfeebled  the  gymnoti : 
the  Indians,  therefore,  told  us,  that  they  would  "  fish 
with  horses."  We  found  it  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  manner  of  fishing ;  but  we  soon  saw 
our  guides  return  from  the  savannah,  which  they  had 
been  scouring  for  wild  horses  and  mules.  They  brought 
about  thirty  with  them,  which  they  forced  to  enter  the 
pod. 

The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofs, 
makes  the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to 
combat;  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A 
contest  between  animals  of  so  difierent  an  organisation, 
furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians^  pro- 
vided with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround 
the  pool  closely ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  tlie 
branches  of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  the  length  of 
their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  firom  running  away, 
and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned 
by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  dis- 
charge of  their  electric  power,  and  during  a  long  time 
they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink  be* 
iieath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they 
receive  from  all  sides,  and  stunned  by  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the  water. 
Others  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and  haggard  eyes,  ex- 
pressing anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They 
are  driven  back  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the 
water;  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active 
vigilance  of  the  fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore, 
stumbling  at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the 
sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed 
by  the  electric  shocks  of  the*  gymnoti.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  two  horses  were  drowned.  The  eel  being  five 
feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the 
horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its 
electric  organ.  The  horses  are  probably  only  stunned, 
not  killed,  but  they  are  drowned  from  Uie  impossibility 
of  rising,  amid  the  prolonged  struggles  betwpen  the  other 
horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doubt,  that  the  fishing  would  terminate 
by  killing,  successively,  all  the  aninqals  engaged,  but,  by 
degrees,  the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  contest  dimin- 
ished, and  the  wearied  gymnoti  disf>ersed.  The  mules 
and  horses  appeared  less  frightened;  their  manes  no 
longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  expressed  less  dread.  The 
gymnoti,  which  require  a  long  rest  and  abundant  nour- 
ishment to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  galvanic  force, 
approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  are 
taken  by  means  of  small  luurpoons,  fastened  to  long 
cords. 

The  gymnotus  is  the  largest  of  electrical  fishes ;  I 
measured  some  that  were  from  five  to  five  feet  three 
inches  long,  and  the  Indians  assert  that  they  have  seen 
still  longer.  We  found  that  a  fish  of  three  feet  ten  inches 
long  weighed  twelve  poinids;  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  body  was  three  inches  five  lines.    The  gymnoti 
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convinced  that  its  power  wholly  resides  in  two 
thin  muscles  that  cover  a  part  of  the  back. 
These  be  calls  the  trembling  fibres  »  and  he 
asserts  that  the  animal  may  be  toadied  with 
safety  in  any  other  part.  It  is  now  known 
also  that  there  are  more  fish,  than  this  of  the 
ray  kind,  possessed  of  the  numbing  quality, 
which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the  tor- 
pedo.  These  are  described  by  Atkins  and 
Moore,  and  ibiind  in  great  abundance  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  shaped  like  a 
mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is  much  larger; 
the  efiects  of  these  seem  also  to  differ  in  some 
respects.  Moore  talks  of  keeping  his  hand 
upon  the  animal ;  which  in  the  ray  torpedo  it 
is  actually  impossible  to  do:  "  There  was  no 
roan  in  the  company,'*  says  he,  "  that  could 
bear  to  keep  his  hand  on  this  animal  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  minute,  it  gave  him  so 
great  pain  ;  but  upon  takine  the  hand  away, 
the  numbness  went  off,  and  all  was  well  again. 
This  numbing  quality  continued  in  this  tor- 
pedo even  after  it  was  dead ;  and  the  very 
skin  was  still  possessed  of  its  extraordinary 
power  till  it  became  dry/'  Condamine  in- 
forms us  of  a  fish  possessed  of  the  powers  of 
the  torpedo,  of  a  shape  very  different  from  the 


of  Cuio  de  Bent  are  of  a  fine  olive-green :  the  under 
part  of  the  bead  is  yellow,  mingled  with  red.  Along 
the  back  are  txro  rowa  of  ffmall  yellow  spota,  from  which 
exudes  a  slimy  matter  that  spreads  over  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  which,  as  Volta  has  proved,  conducts  elec- 
tricity twenty  or  thirty  times  better  than  pure  water. 
It  is,  In  general,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  electri- 
cal  fish  yet  discovered  in  the  different  parU  of  the  world, 
is  ooTorad  with  scales. 

The  gymnoti,  which  are  olijects  of  the  meet  lively 
interest  to  the  philosopher  of  Europe,  are  dreaded  and 
detested  by  the  nativea.  Their  flesh  furnishes  pretty 
good  food,  hut  the  electric  organ  fills  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  and  this  being  slimy  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  Is  carefully  separated  frain  the  rest.  The  presence 
of  the  gymnoti  is  also  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  want  of  fish  in  the  poiids  and  pools  of  the  Llanos, 
where  they  kill  many  more  fish  than  they  devour.  The 
Indians  told  us,  that  when  they  take  young  alligators 
and  gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  v«iy  strong  nefep,  the 
latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound,  be* 
cause  they  disable  the  young  alligators  before  they  are 
attacked  by  Uiem.  All  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  waters 
dread  the  gymnoti;  lizards,  tortoises,  and  frogs,  seek 
the  pools,  where  they  are. secure  from  their. action.  It 
became  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  a  road  near 
Uritucu,  because  these  electrical  eels  were  so  numerous 
in  one  river,  that  they  everv  year  killed  a  great  number 
of  mides  of  burden  as  they  forded  the  river. 

It  would  be  temeri^  to  expose  owselves  to  the  first 
shocks  of  a  very  large  and  strongly  irritated  gymnotus. 
If  b^  chance  you  receive  a  stroke  before  the  fish  is 
wounded,  or  wearied  by  a  long  pursuit,  the  pain  and 
numbness  are  so  violent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  feeling  they  excite.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  having  ever  received  from  the  discharge  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  a  more  dreadful  shock,  than  that  which 
I  experienced  by  imprudently  placing  both  my  feet  on  a 
gymnotus  just  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  was  aflected 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and 
in  almost  every  jomL-^BumioUt't  Perwmal  Narrativ. 


former,  and  every  way  resembling  a  lamprey. 
This  animal,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or  even 
with  a  stick,  instantlv  benumbs  the  hand  and 
arm  to  the  very  shoulder ;  and  sometimes  the 
man  falls  down  under  the  blow.  These  ani- 
mals, therefore,  must  affect  the  nervous  sys. 
tem  in  a  different  manner  from  the  former, 
both  with  respect  to  the  manner  &nd  the  in- 
tention ;  but  how  this  effect  is  wrought,  we 
must  be  content  to  dismiss  in  obscurity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  LAMFRET,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.* 

Thsrb  is  a  species  of  the  Lamprey  served 
up  as  a  great  delicacy  among  the  modem 


The  governor  at  New  Amsterdam  has  a  large  elec 
trie  eel,  which  he  has  kept  for  sevenl  years  in  a  tub, 
made  for  that  purpose,  placed  under  a  small  shed  near 
to  the  bouse.  This  fish  possesses  strong  electrical  powers, 
and  often  causes  scenes  of  diversion  among  the  soldien 
and  sailors,  who  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  iu 
qualities,  and  believe  it  to  be  In  league  with  some  evil 
spirit.  Two  sailors,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  pfo* 
perties  of  the  aidmal,  were  one  day  told  to  fetch  an  eel, 
which  was  lying  In  the  tub  in  the  yard,  and  give  it  the 
cook  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  is  a  strong  fish,  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds  weight,  and  gives  a  severe  shock  on  being 
touched,  particularly  if  at  all  irritated  or  enraged.  The 
sailors  had  no  sooner  reached  the  shed,  than  one  of  them 
plunged  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  seiae  the 
eel  ;  when  he  received  a  blow  which  benumbed  his  whole 
arm :  without  knowing  what  it  was,  he  started  from  the 
tub,  shaking  his  fingers,  and  holding  his  elbow  with  his 
other  hand,  crying  out,  *<  I  say.  Jack,  what  a  thump  he 
fetched  me  with  his  tail !"  His  memmate,  laugUny  at 
■*  such  a  foolish  notion,"  next  put  down  his  hand  to 
reach  out  the  eel,  but  receiving  a  similar  shocks  be  snap, 
pod  his  fingers  likewise,  and  ran  off,  crying  out,  **  Why, 
he  did  give  you  a  thump  I  He's  a  fighting  fellow  :  be 
has  fetched  me  a  broadside  too  I  Let's  both  have  a  huil 
at  him  together,  Jack  ;  then  we  shall  board  hia  sUppwy 
carcass,  spite  of  his  rudder."  Accordingly  they  each 
plunged  their  hands  into  the  tub,  and  seised  the  fish, 
by  a  full  grasp  round  the  body.  This  was  rougher  treat, 
ment  than  he  commonly  experienced,  and  he  returned 
it  with  a  most  violent  shock,  which  soon  caused  them  to 
quit  their  hold.  For  a  moment  they  stood  aghast,  then 
rubUng  their  arms,  holding  their  elbows,  and  shaking 
their  f^gera,  they  capered  about  with  pain  and  ama«e> 
ment,  swearing  that  their  arms  were  broken,  and  that 
it  was  the  devil  in  the  tub  in  the  shape  of  an  eel.  They 
now  perceived  that  it  was  not  a  simple  blow  with  the 
tail  which  they  had  felt  before;  nor  could  they  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  try  again  to  take  out  the  fish,  but  stole 
away,  nibbing  their  elbows,  and  abusing  ^  the  trick  about 
the  cook  and  the  eel."— Pinciard'f  N^Ut  oit  the  fTest 
indUt, 

*  Lawtpreyt, — Theee  fbhes  are,  in  referenoe  to  their 
skeleton,  and  in  some  other  respects,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  organiation  among  vertebrated  animals. 

The  lampreys,  like  the  slurks  and  rays,  have  no  swim- 
ming-bladder; and  being  also  without  pectoral  fins,  are 
usually  seen  near  the  bottom.  To  save  themselves  from 
the  constant  muscular  eiertioil  which  is  neeeeaary  to 
prevent  them  being  carried  along  by  the  current  of  the 
water,  tliey  attach  themselves  by  the  mouth  to  stones  or 
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Romans,  very  different  from  ours.  Whether 
theirs  be  the  maraena  of  the  ancients,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not  The 
Roman  lamprey  agrees  with  the  ancient  fish 
in  being  kept  in  ponds,  and  considered  by  the 
luxurious  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

The  lamprey,  known  among  us,  is  differ- 
ently estimated,  according  to  the  season  in 
which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has 
been  fed.  Those  that  leave  the  sea  to  deposit 
their  spawn  in  fresh  waters  are  the  best :  those 
that  are  entirely  bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that 
have  never  been  at  sea,  are  considered  as 
much  inferior  to  the  former.  Those  that  are 
taken  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May, 
just  upon  their  leaving  the  sea,  are  reckoned 
very  good ;  those  that  are  caught  after  they 
have  cast  their  spawn,  are  found  to  be  flabby, 
and  of  little  value.  Those  caught  in  several 
of  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  the  people  will  not 
venture  to  touch  ;  those  of  the  English  Severn, 
are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  all  other 
fish  whatever. 

rocks,  and  were  in  consequence  called  Petromyzon,  or 
Stone-sucker ;  while  the  circular  form  of  the  mouth  in- 
duced the  name  of  Cyclottcmu,  or  Round.mouthed 
Pishes,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  M.  Dumeril. 

In  reference  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  the  species 
of  this  genus,  Mr  Owen  has  remarked,  that  "  when  the 
lamprey  is  firmly  attached,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  to 
foreign  bodies  by  means  of  its  suctorial  mouth,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  water  can  pass  by  thai  aperture  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  gills;  it  is  therefore  alternately  receired 
and  expelled  by  the  external  apertures.  If  a  lamprey, 
while  so  attached  to  the  side  of  a  vesBel,  be  held  with 
one  series  of  apertures  out  of  the  water,  the  respiraUxy 
currents  are  seen  to  enter  by  the  submerged  orifices, 
and,  after  trarersing  the  corresponding  sacs  and  the 
pharynx,  to  pass  through  the  opposite  branchisB,  and  to 
be  forcibly  ejected  therefrom  by  the  exposed  orifices. 
The  same  mode  of  respiration  must  take  place  in  the 
Mixine,"  (a  species  of  this  family  to  be  described  imme. 
diately)  «  while  its  head  is  buried  in  the  flesh  of  its  prey. 
The  cyclostomous  fishes  thus  present  an  obvious  affinity 
to  the  C^kalopoda,  inasmuch  as  the  branchial  currents 
are  independent  of  the  actions  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
deglutition.'* 

The  intestinal  canal  is  small,  and  extends  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  abdomen  to  the  anal  aperture  without  any 
convolution.  The  lampreys  are  oviparous,  spawning 
late  in  the  spring ;  the  roe  escaping,  in  both  sexes,  by  a 
small  membranous  sheath,  which  has  internally  at  its 
base  five  apertures,  one  leading  upward  to  the  intestine, 
one  to  each  kidney,  and  one  to  each  lateral  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  Marine  Lamprey,  (see  Plate  XXII.  flg.  6.) 
which  from  its  mottled  appearance  was  called  P,  wuxcm- 
Uuug,  by  Artedi,  hu  a  very  extensive  geographical 
range.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
thence  northwards  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  as  far 
as  Scandinavia,  during  the  spring.  Professor  Reinhardt 
includes  it  among  the  fishes  of  Iceland,  and  our  country- 
man Pennant  gives  it  a  place  in  his  Arctic  Zoology. 
From  a  description  and  figure  in  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Pishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith  of  Boston,  this 
fish  appears  to  be  common  in  the  rivers  of  North  Amer* 
Sea,  attaining  a  large  sise  in  those  of  the  more  southern 
states,  but  not  exceeding  seventeen  or  twenty  inches  in 

VOL.  II. 


The  lamprey  much  resembles  an  eel  in  its 
general  appearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  rather  a  clumsier  make.  It  differs  how- 
ever  in  the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed 
rather  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nose.  It 
more  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  leech  than  an 
eel ;  and  the  animal  has  a  hole  on  the  top  of 
the  head  through  which  it  spouts  water,  as  in 
the  cetaceous  kind.  There  are  seven  holes  on 
each  side  for  respiration ;  and  the  fins  are 
formed  rather  by  a  lengthening  out  of  the  skin, 
than  any  set  of  bones  or  spines  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  the  mouth  is  formed  resembling 
that  of  a  leech,  so  it  has  a  property  resembling 
that  animal,  of  sticking  close  to  and  sucking 
any  body  it  is  applied  to.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  power  they  have  of  adhering  to  stones  ; 
which  they  do  so  firmly,  as  not  to  be  drawn 
ofi"  without  some  difficulty.  We  are  told  of 
one  that  weighed  but  three  pounds,  and  yet 
it  stuck  so  firmly  to  a  stone  of  twelve  pounds, 
that  it  remained  suspended  at  its  mouth,  from 
which  it  was  separated  with  no  small  difficulty. 
This  amazing  power  of  suction  is  supposed  to 


length  in  a  high  northern  latitude.  Dr  Mitchell  also 
includes  this  species  among  his  fishes  of  New  York.  It 
is  rather  common  during  spring  and  summer  in  some  of 
the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  particularly 
the  Severn,  and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  several 
of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the  same 
period  of  the  year. 

In  Scotland,  the  appearance  of  the  lamprey  in  the 
fresh  water  is  rather  later  in  the  year  than  in  the  rivers 
of  the  south.  Sir  William  Jardine  says,  "  They  ascend 
our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of  June,  and  remain 
until  the  beginning  of  August.  They  are  not  furnished 
with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw,  afibrded  to  most  of  our 
fresh-water  fish,  to  form  the  receiving  furrow*  at  this 
important  season  ;  but  the  want  is  supplied  by  their 
sucker-like  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
each  stone.  Their  power  is  immense.  Stones  of  a  very 
large  siae  are  transported,  and  a  large  fuirow  is  soon 
formed.  The  P,  marinui  remain  In  pairs,  two  on  each 
spawning  place ;  and  while  there  employed,  retain  them- 
selves afiixed  by  the  mouth  to  a  large  ^tane," 

Afker  the  spawning  season  is  over,  the  flesh  of  the 
lamprey,  like  that  of  tiiher  fish,  loses  for  a  time  its  firm- 
ness and  other  good  qualities,  and  the  weakened  fish 
makes  its  way  back  to  the  sea,  to  recruit  its  wasted  coo. 
dition.  The  food  of  the  lamprey  consists  generally  of 
any  soft  animal  matter;  and  in  the  sea  it  is  known  to 
attack  other  fishes  even  of  large  sise,  by  listening  upoD 
them,  and  with  its  numerous  small  rasp-like  teeth  eating 
hwhy  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone.  It  is  not  veiy 
often  caught  while  it  remains  at  sea. 

This  species  usually  measures  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length. 

The  River  Lamprey,  or  Lampem,  as  it  is  called  by 
fishermen  for  distinction,  is  a  well4uiown  species  which 
abounds  in  many  rivers  of  England,  particularly  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee  :  it  is  also  abundant 
in  several  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  authors 
state  that  this  species,  like  that  last  described,  visiU  our 
rivers  in  springy  and  returns  to  the  sea  after  spawning  ; 
but  the  recorded  opinions  of  others,  and  my  own  obser. 
vations,  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  generally  remains 
all  the  year  in  the  fresh  water.  In  the  Thames  I  am 
certain  it  is  to  be  obtained  every  month  in  the  year  ;  biit 
is  considered  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  iium 
8v 
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arise  from  ihe  animars  exhaasting  the  air 
within  Its  body  by  the  hole  over  the  nose, 
while  the  moath  is  closely  fiiced  to  the  object, 
and  permits  no  air  to  enter.  It  would  be  easy 
to  determine  the  weight  this  animal  is  thus 
able  to  sustain ;  which  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter 
with  the  fish's  mouth. 

From  some  peculiarity  of  formation,  this 
animal  swims  generally  with  its  body  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  surface ;  and  it  might  easily 
be  drowned  by  being  kept  by  force  for  any 
time  under  water.  Muralto  has  given  us  the 
anatomy  of  this  animal ;  but,  in  a  very  minute 
description,  makes  no  mention  of  lungs.  Yet 
I  am  very  apt  to  suspect,  that  two  red  glands 
tissued  with  nerves,  which  he  describes  as 
lying  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  are  no 
other  than  the  lungs  of  this  animal.  The  ab. 
solute  necessity  it  is  under  of  breathing  in 


October  to  March,  during  whtch  time  it  is  permitted  to 
he  caugiit,  according  to  the  rules  adopted  for  the  cooter- 
vation  of  the  fisherjr. 

Formerly  the  laropern  was  considered  a  ftsh  of  een* 
siderable  importance.  It  was  taken  in  great  qnantities 
ill  the  Thames  from  Battersea  Reach  to  Taplow  Mills, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  turbot,  cod, 
and  other  fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been 
sold  in  one  season  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
shillings  per  thousand.  From  fire  pounds  to  eight  pounds 
the  thousand  have  been  given ;  but  a  comparative  scar- 
city  of  late  years,  and  consequent  increase  in  price,  has 
obliged  the  line  fishermen  to  adopt  other  substances  for 
bait.  Formerly  the  Thames  alone  supplied  from  one 
million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  lampems  annually. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  Dutch  fishermen 
managed  to  keep  them  alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks. 

If  this  species,  which  is  very  easily  obtained,  be  ei- 
amined  in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  the  dlstiuc- 
tlon  of  the  sexes  will  be  immediately  evident  on  opening 
them.  The  female  may  generally  be  known  externally 
by  the  larger  siae  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  male  by  his 
lips  being  more  tumid  and  the  mouth  larger  than  that 
of  the  female.— The  season  of  spawning  is  May,  and  the 
process  has  beea  described  by  several  observers.  This 
sometimes  takes  ptawe  in  pairs  only,  and  at  others  by 
many  of  both  sexes  occupying  one  general  spawning  bed. 

The  food  of  this  species,  according  to  Bloch,  is  in- 
sects, worms,  small  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  dead  fish.  The 
adult  fish  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
len|{th.^yarr«tf*«  BriiUk  Fitkes,  Vol.  II. 

The  MyjHm  GlmUfunu  Hag-JUh^  or  Borer ^  a  species 
of  lamprey,  (see  Plato  XXII.  fig.  <.)_This  little  fish, 
although  seldom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
singular  method  of  obtaining  its  food.  The  myxine  is 
found  as  far  north  as  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  It  is 
also  of  frequent  oceurrenoe  on  the  British  coasts,  more 
particularly  ofi*  Scarborough.  It  enters,  says  Pennant, 
the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  attaehed  to 
the  lines,  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  totally 
devuurs  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.  The 
Scarborough  fishermen  often  take  it  In  the  robbod  JUh 
•n  drawing  up  their  lines.  On  this  account  it  is  called, 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  Hag  or  the  Borer,  because, 
as  others  say,  it  first  piereos  a  small  aperture  in  the  skin, 
and  afterwards  biuies  its  head  in  the  body  of  its  prey. 
It  is  most  usually  foinid  in  the  body  of  the  cod,  or 
some  other  equally  rapacious  fish. 


the  air,  convinces  me  that  it  must  have  lungs, 
though  I  do  not  know  of  any  anatomist  that 
has  described  them. 

The  adhesive  quality  in  the  lamprey  may 
be,  in  some  measure,  increased  by  that  slimy 
substance  with  which  its  body  is  all  over 
smeared  ;  a  substance  that  serves  at  once  to 
keep  it  warm  in  its  cold  ele'ment,  and  also  to 
keep  its  skin  soft  and  pliant  This  mucus  is 
separated  by  two  long  lymphatic  canals,  that 
extend  on  each  side  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
and  that  furnish  it  in  great  abundance.  As 
to  its  intestines,  it  seems  to  have  but  one  great 
bowel,  running  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent, 
narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle. 

So  simple  a  conformation  seems  to  imply 
an  equal  simplicity  of  appetite.  In  fact,  the 
lamprey's  food  is  either  slime  and  water,  or 
such  small  water-insects  as  are  scarcely  per- 
ceivable.    Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  more 


Its  worm-like  figure  induced  several  sjrstematic  writer j 
to  class  it  with  the  worms,  and  "  it  was  not  till  after  dig- 
sections  and  published  descriptions,  that  its  true  relations 
with  the  lampreys  were  acknowledged." 

"The  myxine,  (says  Mr  Yarrell,)  is  not  uncommon  at 
Berwick,  but  it  Is  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  particuUr 
season  of  the  year,  in  one  or  two  localities,  when,  during 
fine  weather,  at  the  end  of  spring,  or  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  fishermen  lay  their  long  lines,  on  a  tenk 
with  a  soft  mud  bottom,  near  the  coast,  when  fishing  for 
cod  or  haddock.  It  is  considered  by  some,  that  the 
myxine,  which  is  without  eyes,  dbtains  access  to  the  in- 
terlor  of  the  body  of  the  fish  by  passing  in  at  the  anal 
aperture ;  others  endeavour  to  account  for  its  being  found 
In  the  belly  of  a  voracious  fish,  by  supposing  it  had  been 
swallowed  ;  while  many  experienced  fishermen  still  re- 
peat their  belief^  that  the  myxine  enters  the  mouth  of 
the  cod.fish  while  it  is  hanging  on  the  line.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  myxine  does  not  fasten  upon  any  fish, 
unless  it  be  either  dsad  or  hanging  on  a  hook;  but  how 
a  fish  that  Is  blind  is  able  to  find  its  way  to  a  particular 
aperture,  is  a  matter  not  easily  explained.  The  eight 
barbules,  or  cirri,  about  the  mouth  of  the  myxine  are, 
there  is  no  doubt,  delicate  organs  of  touch,  by  which  it 
obtains  cognisance  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  iU  single- 
hooked  tooth  upon  the  palate  enables  It  to  retain  its  hold 
till  the  double  rows  of  teeth,  or  the  tongue,  are  brouglit 
into  action,  to  aid  the  desirv  to  obtain  food." 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
body,  from  head  to  tail,  there  are  two  rows  of  mucous 
pores,  iinom  which  a  large  quantity  of  a  gelatinous  secre- 
tion Is  expressed  occasioually,  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
and  by  which,  in  reforence  either  to  ito  quality  or  quan- 
tity, or  both,  this  fish  Is  said  to  escape  Ito  enemies.  So 
copious  and  so  thick  in  Its  consistence  is  this  jelly-like  se- 
cretion, that  some  of  the  older  naturaliste  believed  this 
fish  had  the  power  of  converting  water  into  glue,  and  It 
obtained  in  consequeaoe  the  name  of  the  Glutinous  Hag. 

The  body  Is  kmg,  and  cylindrical  throughout  nearly 
ite  whole  length,  tepering  and  compressed  near  the  tail ; 
in  colour  the  myxine  is  dark-brown  along  the  back, 
lighter  chesnut>brown  along  the  sides,  and  yellowish- 
white  underneath. 

The  bones  of  the  back  in  the  lamprey  are  of  a  soft 
consistence,  and  indistinctly  divided  into  roonded  por- 
tkms.  In  the  myxine.  In  place  of  a  series  of  bones  com- 
posing  the  vertebral  column,  there  Is  merely  a  soft  and 
flexible  cartUaglnotts  tube. 
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active  at  aea,  of  whieh  it  is  properly  a  native ; 
but  when  it  comes  up  into  oar  rivers ,  it  is 
hardly  perceived  to  devour  any  thing. 

Its  usual  time  of  leaving  tne  sea,  which  it 
is  annually  seen  to  do  in  order  to  spawn,  is 
about  the  beginning  of  spring ;  and  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  months  it  returns  again  to  the 
sea.  Their  preparation  for  spawning  is  pe- 
culiar ;  their  manner  is  to  make  holes  in  the 
gravelly  bottom  of  rivers  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
their  suckine  power  is  particularly  service- 
able ;  for  if  they  meet  with  a  stone  of  a  consid- 
erable  size  they  will  remove  it,  and  throw  it 
out.  Their  young  are  produced  from  eggs  in 
the  manner  of  flat  fish ;  the  female  remains 
near  the  place  where  they  are  excluded,  and 
continues  with  them  till  they  come  forth.  She 
is  sometimes  seen  with  her  whole  family  play- 
ing  about  her  ;  and  after  some  time  she  con- 
ducts them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

But  some  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
turn ;  and  these  continue  in  the  fresh  water 
till  they  die.  Indeed  the  life  of  this  fish,  ac- 
cording to  Rondeletius,  who  has  given  its 
history,  is  but  of  very  short  continuance  ;  and 
a  single  brood  is  the  extent  of  the  female's 
fertility.  As  soon  as  she  has  returned  after 
casting  her  eggs,  she  seems  exhausted  and 
flabby.  She  becomes  old  before  her  time  ; 
and  two  years  is  generally  the  limit  of  her 
existence. 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  very  indif- 
ferent eating  after  they  have  cast  their  esga^ 
and  particumrly  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather. 
The  best  season  for  them  is  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  ;  and  they  are  usu. 
ally  taken  in  nets  with  salmon,  and  sometimes 
in  baskets  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  has 
been  an  old  custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester 
annually  to  present  the  kin?  with  a  lamprey, 
pie  ;  and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Christmas,  it 
is  not  without  great  difficulty  the  corporation 
can  procure  the  proper  quantity,  though  they 
give  a  guinea  a-piece  for  taking  them.' 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the 
ancients,  or  a  fish  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  them,  appears  from  all  the  classics  that 
have  praised  good  living,  or  ridiculed  glut- 
tony. One  story  we  are  told  of  this  fish,  with 
which  I  will  conclude  its  history.  A  senator 
of  Rome,  whose  name  does  not  deserve  being 
transmitted  to  posterity,  was  famous  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  lampreys.  Tigelinus  Manu.. 
cius,  and  all  the  celebrated  epicures  of  Rome, 
were  loud  in  his  praises :  no  man's  fish  had 
such  a  flavour,  was  so  nicely  fed,  or  so  ex- 
actly pickled.  Augustus,  hearing  so  much 
of  this  man's  entertainments,  desired  to  be 
his  guest ;  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been 


just  to  his  merits  $  the  man  had  indeed  very 
fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
The  emperor  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
method  by  which  he  fed  his  fish  to  so  fine  a 
relish ;  and  the  glutton,  making  no  secret  of 
his  art,  informed  him,  that  his  way  was  to 
throw  into  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves  as  had 
at  any  time  displeased  him.  Augustus,  we 
are  told,  was  not  much  pleased  with  his  re- 
ceipt, and  instantly  ordered  all  his  ponds  to 
be  filled  up.  The  story  would  have  ended 
better  if  he  had  ordered  the  owner  to  be  flung 
in  alsa 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  STURGEON,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  Sturgeon,  with  a  form  as  terrible,  and 
a  body  as  large,  as  the  shark,  is  yet  as  harm- 
less as  the  fish  we  have  been  just  describing ; 
incapable  and  unwilling  to  injure  others,  it 
flies  from  the  smallest  fishes,  and  generally 
falls  a  victim  to  its  own  timidity. 

The  sturgeon, in  its  general  form,  resembles 
a  fresh  water  pike.     The  nose  is  long ;  the 


'  Henry  I.  of  England  died  of  a  soHeit  from  eating 
lampreys. 


mouth  is  situated  beneath,  being  small,  and 
without  jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But  though  it  is 
so  harmless  and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  bodf 
is  formidable  enough  to  appearance.  It  is 
long,  pentagonal,  and  covered  with  five  rows 
of  large  bony  knobs,  one  row  on  the  back  and 
two  on  each  side,  and  a  number  of  fins  to  give 
it  greater  expedition.  Of  this  fish  there  arc 
three  kinds  ;  the  Common  Sturgeon,  the  Ca- 
viar Sturgeon,  and  the  Huso  or  Isinglass  Fish. 
The  first  has  eleven  knobs  or  scales  on  the 
back ;  the  second  has  fifteen  ;  and  the  latter 
thirteen  on  the  back,  and  forty-three  on  the 
tail  These  differences  seem  light  to  us  who 
only  consider  the  animal's  form  ;  but  those 
who  consider  its  uses  find  the  distinction  of 
considerable  importance.  The  first  is  the 
sturgeon,  the  flesh  of  which  is  sent  pickled 
into  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second,  is  the 
fish  from  the  roe  of  which  that  noted  delicacy 
called  caviar  is  made  ;  and  the  third,  besides 
supplying  the  caviar^  furnishes  also  the  valu- 
able commodity  of  isinglass.  They  all  grow 
to  a  very  great  size  ;  and  some  of  them  liave 
been  found  above  eighteen  feet  long. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  what 
this  fish  visito  at  different  seasons  ;  it  annually 
ascends  the  largest  rivers  to  spawn,  and  pro- 
pagates in  an  amazing  number^     The  inhabi- 
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tants  alonff  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Wolga  make  great  profit  yearly  of 
its  incursions  up  the  stream,  and  have  their 
nets  prepared  for  its  reception.'  The  sturgeon 
also  is  brought  daily  to  the  markets  of  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  they  are  known  to  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Yet  those  fish  that 
keep  entirely  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water  are 
but  comparatively  small.  When  the  sturgeon 
enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  fresh  and  salt  water, 
it  IS  then  that  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size, 
80  as  almost  to  rival  even  the  whale  in  mag- 
nitude. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  visits  from 
this  much  esteemed  fish  in  England.  It  is 
often  accidentally  taken  in  our  rivers  in  sal- 
mon-nets, and  particularly  in  those  parts  that 
are  not  far  remote  from  the  sea.  The  largest 
we  have  heard  of,  caught  in  Great  Britain, 
was  a  fish  taken  in  the  Eske,  where  they  are 
most  frequently  found,  which  weighed  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.'  An  enormous 
size  to  those  who  have  only  seen  our  fresh- 
water fishes  ! 

North  America  also  furnishes  the  sturgeon: 
their  rivers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  supply 
them  in  very  great  abundance.  At  that  time 
they  are  seen  sporting  in  the  water,  and  leap, 
in^  from  its  surface  several  yards  into  the  air. 
When  they  fall  again  on  their  sides,  the  con- 
cussion is  so  violent,  that  the  noise  is  heard, 
in  still  weather,  at  some  miles'  distance. 

But  of  all  places  whece  this  animal  is  to  be 
found,  it  appears  no  where  in  such  numbers 
as  in  the  lakes  of  FrischehafT  and  Curischafif, 
near  the  city  of  Pillau.     In  the  rivers  also 


>  Sturgeon  FUhery. — The  river  Volga,  especially 
near  its  mouth,  is  the  principal  scene  of  this  fishery. 
When  the  fish  enter  the  river,  which  they  do,  lilce  many 
others,  at  stated  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  spawn,  larga  enclosures  of  strong  stakes  are  set 
across  the  river  to  Intercept  and  prevent  its  return ;  the 
enclosures  narrow  up  the  river,  and  the  animal,  getting 
into  these  confined  places,  is  easily  speared. 

This  fish  {Accipenter  tturo,  or  common  sturgeon ;  for 
Accipenter^utOf  see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  27.)  of  wUch  tliere 
are  several  species,  breeds  in  the  Caspian  sea,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  fill  the  rivers  flowing  into  that  lake.  Fif- 
teen thousand  sturgeons  are  sometimes  taken  in  one  day, 
with  the  hook,  at  the  station  of  Salliaii,  on  the  Persian 
coast,  and  upwards  of  700,000  were  taken  in  the  year 
1829,  in  the  ilussiaii  dominions  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  flesh  of  the  sturgeon  is  salted  and  dried  for  con. 
sumption  during  the  numerotis  fasts  enjoined  by  the 
Oreek  church,  but  the  two  products  the  most  valuable, 
are  isinglass  and  caviare.  The  former  is  prepared  from 
the  air-bladder,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually 
imported  into  England  from  St  Petersburg.  Caviare 
is  a  preparation  from  the  roe,  of  a  strong,  oily,  but 
agreeable  flavour,  and  is  increasing  in  estimation  here, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  increased  importation  of  it ;  a 
great  deal  is  also  consumed  in  Italy. 

■  One  caught  in  a  stake  net  near  Findhom,  in  ScoU 
land,  in  July,  1833,  measured  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  three  pounds. 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
this  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  particu. 
larly  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don.  In  ail 
these  places  the  fishermen  regularlv  expect 
their  arrival  from  the  sea,  and  have  their  net4 
and  salt  ready  prepared  for  their  reception. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  a  harmless  fish,  and  no 
way  voracious,  it  is  never  caught  by  a  bait 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fishing,  but  always 
in  nets.  From  the  description  given  above  of 
its  mouth,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbe 
sturgeon  would  swallow  any  hook  capable  of 
holding  so  large  a  bulk  and  so  strong  a  swim. 
mer.  In  fact,  it  never  attempts  to  seize  any 
of  the  finny  tribe,  but  lives  by  rooting  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  jit  makes  insects  and 
sea-plants  its  whole  subsistence.  From  this 
quality  of  floundering  at  the  bottom  it  has  re- 
ceived  its  name  ;  which  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man verb  Jioeren,  signifying  to  wallow  in  the 
mud.  That  it  lives  upon  no  large  animals  is 
obvious  to  all  those  who  cut  it  open,  where 
nothing  is  found  in  its  stomach  but  a  kind  of 
slimy  substance,  which  has  induced  some  to 
think  it  lives  only  upon  water  and  air.  From 
hence  there  is  a  German  proverb,  which  is 
applied  to  a  man  extremely  temperate,  when 
they  say,  he  is  as  moderate  as  a  sturgeon. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  so  temperate  in  its  ap- 
petites, so  is  it  also  equally  timid  in  its  nature. 
There  would  be  scarcely  any  method  of  taking 
it,  did  not  its  natural  desire  of  propagation 
induce  it  to  incur  so  great  a  variety  of  dan- 
gers.  The  smallest  fish  is  alone  sufficient  to 
terrify  a  shoal  of  sturgeons  ;  for,  being  unfur- 
nished with  any  weapon  of  defence,  they  are 
obliged  to  trust  to  their  swiftness  and  their 
caution  for  security.  Like  all  animals  that 
do  not  make  war  upon  others,  sturgeons  live 
in  society  among  themselves:  rather  for  the 
purposes  of  pleasure  than  from  any  power  of 
mutual  protection.  Gesner  even  asserts,  that 
they  are  delighted  with  sounds  of  various 
kinds ;  and  that  he  has  seen  them  shoal  to- 
gether at  the  notes  of  a  trumpet 

The  usual  time,  as  was  said  before,  for  die 
sturgeon  to  come  up  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn, 
is  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
fishermen  of  all  great  rivers  make  a  regular 
preparation  for  its  reception.  At  Pillau,  par- 
ticularly, tbe  shores  are  formed  into  districts, 
and  allotted  to  companies  of  fishermen,  some 
of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  The  nets  in  which  the  stur- 
geon is  caught  are  made  of  small  cord,  and 
placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or 
flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  the 
stream. — The  sturgeon  thus  caught,  while  in 
the  water,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fishes  that 
swims,  and  often  breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that 
incloses  it ;  but  the  instant  it  is  raised,  with 
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its  head  above  water,  all  ita  activity  ceases  ; 
it  is  then  a  lifeless,  spiritless  lump,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  tamely  dragged  on  shore.  It  has 
been  found  prudent,  however,  to  draw  it  to 
shore  gently ;  for  if  excited  by  any  unneces- 
sary violence,  it  has  been  found  to  break  the 
fisherman's  legs  with  a  blow  of  its  tail.  The 
most  experienced  fishers,  therefore,  when  they 
have  drawn  it  to  the  brink,  keep  the  head  still 
elevated,  which  prevents  its  doing  any  mis- 
chief with  the  hinder  part  of  the  body ;  others, 
by  a  noose,  fasten  the  head  and  the  tail  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  without  immediately  des. 
patching  it,  bring  it  to  the  market,  if  there  be 
one  near,  or  keep  it  till  their  number  is  com- 
pleted for  exportation. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal,  pickled,  is  very 
well  known  at  nil  the  tables  of  Europe  ;  and 
is  even  more  prized  in  England  than  in  any 
of  the  countries  where  it  is  usually  caught 
The  fishermen  have  two  different  methods  of 
preparing  it  The  one  is  by  cuttine  it  in  long 
pieces  lengthwise,  and,  having  salted  them, 
by  hanging  them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry :  the 
fish  thus  prepared  is  sold  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  Levant,  and  supplies  the  want  of  better 
provisions.  The  other  method, which  is  usually 
practised  in  Holland,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  b  to  cut  the  sturgeon  cross- 
wise, into  short  pieces,  and  put  it  in  small 
barrels,  with  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and  sau- 
mure.  This  is  the  sturgeon  which  is  sold 
in  England ;  and  of  which  great  quanti. 
ties  came  from  the  North,  until  we  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  importation  of  it  from 
North  America.  From  thence  we  are  very 
well  supplied;  but  it  is  said,  not  with  such 
good  fish  as  those  imported  from  the  North  of 
Europe. 

A  very  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  with 
the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  preserved  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  called  Caviare :  it  is  made 
from  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  sturgeon,  but  par- 
ticularly the  second.  This  is  much  more  in 
request  in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with 
us.  To  all  these  high-relished  meats,  the  ap- 
petite must  be  formed  by  degrees ;  and  though 
formerly,  even  in  England,  it  was  very  much 
in  request  at  the  politest  tables,  it  is  at  present 
sunk  entirely  into  disuse.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  merchandise  among  the 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians.  Caviare  some- 
what resembles  soft  soap  in  consistence ;  but 
it  is  of  a  brown,  uniform  colour,  and  is  eaten 
as  cheese  with  bread.  The  manner  of  making 
it  is  this :  they  take  the  spawn  from  the  body 
of  the  sturgeon — for  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
sturgeon  differs  from  other  cartilaginous  fish, 
in  that  it  has  spawn  like  a  cod,  and  not  eggs 
like  a  ray.  They  take  the  spawn,  I  say,  and 
freeing  it  from  the  small  membranes  that  con- 
nect it  together,  they  wash  it  with  vinegar. 


and  afterwards  spread  it  to  dry  upon  a  table; 
they  then  put  them  into  a  vessel  with  salt, 
breaking  the  spawn  with  their  hands,  and  not 
with  a  pestle ;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  a 
canvass  bag,  letting  the  liquor  drain  from  it ; 
lastly,  they  put  it  into  a  tub,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  moisture  still 
remaining,  it  may  run  out ;  then  it  is  pressed 
down,  and  covered  up  close  for  use. 

But  the  Huso  or  Isinglass  fish  furnishes  a 
still  more  valuable  commodity.  This  fish  is 
caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from 
the  month  of  October  to  January  :  it  is  seldom 
under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above 
four  hundred  :  its  flesh  is  soft,  glutinous,  and 
flabby ;  but  it  is  sometimes  salted,  which 
makes  it  better  tasted,  and  then  it  turns  red 
like  salmon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it  fur- 
nishes that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  Isinglass  is  of 
a  whitish  substance,  inclining  to  a  yellow, 
done  up  into  rolls,  and  so  exported  for  use.  It 
is  very  well  known  as  serviceable,  not  only  in 
medicine,  but  many  arts.  The  vamisher,  the 
wine-merchant,  and  even  the  clothier,  know 
its  uses  ;  and  very  great  sums  are  yearly  ex- 
pended upon  this  single  article  of  commerce. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  this  :  they  take 
the  skin,  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  of 
this  fish,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces;  these 
are  left  to  macerate  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  they  are  all  boiledshortly  after 
with  a  slow  fire,  until  they  are  dissolved  and 
reduced  to  a  jelly ;  this  jelly  is  spread  upon 
instruments  made  for  the  purpose,  so,  that 
drying,  it  assumes  the  form  of  parchment,  and, 
when  quite  dry,  it  is  then  rolled  into  the  form 
which  we  see  m  the  shops.' 

This  valuable  commodity  is  principally  fur- 
nished  from  Russia,  where  they  prepare  great 
quantities  surprisingly  cheap.  Mr  Jackson, 
an  ingenious  countryman  of  our  own,  found 
out  an  obvious  method  of  making  a  glue  at 
home  that  answered  all  the  purposes  of  isin- 
glass ;  but  what  with  the  trouble  of  making 
it,  and  perhaps  the  arts  put  in  practice  to  un- 
dersell him,  he  was,  as  I  am  told,  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  improvement  of  his  discovery. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  manufacture 
among  ourselves  those  things  which  may  bo 
more  naturally  and  cheaply  supplied .  else- 
where. We  have  many  trades  that  are  un- 
naturally, if  I  may  so  express  it,  employed 
among  us ;  who  furnish  more  laboriously  those 
necessaries  with  which  other  countries  could 
easily  and  cheaply  supply  us.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  take  what  they  can  thus  produce  ;  and 
to  turn  our  artizans  to  the  increase  and  manu- 


>  Isinglass  is  prepared  from  various  other  fishes,  but 
principally  from  the  White  Dolphin,  or  Belluga  of  North 
America.  This  well-known  substance  is  made  from  the 
sound,  or  air-bladder. 
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facture  of  such  productions  as  thriTe  more  rea- 
dily  among  us.  Were,  for  instance,  the  num. 
ber  of  hands  that  we  have  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  turned  to  the  increase 
of  agriculture,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  corn  thus  produced,  would  be  more 
than  an  equiyalent  for  the  diminution  of  na- 
tional wealth  in  purchasing  wrought  silk  from 
other  countries. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  ANOMAIiOUS  CARTII«AOINOUB  FUBXB.^ 

Of  all  others,  the  Cartilaginous  class  seems 
to  abound  with  the   greatest  variety  of  ill- 

^  £Wr. — ^The  generml  appetnmce  of  the  Bel  is  so  well 
known,  ftnd  so  ooUke  tbttof  mottotherfisbes,as  to  require 
bat  a  slight  deseription ;  yet  it  was  not  till  a  periodof  wery 
modem  date  that  naturalists  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  fresh  waters  of  sereral  countries  produce 
three  or  four  distinct  species  which  had  previously  been 
confounded  together,  llius  the  first  edition  of  the 
JUgnt  Jimmal,  published  in  1817,  Included  hut  one 
species  of  common  fresh-water  eel  as  well  known :  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1829,  contains  a  short  no- 
tice of  four.diflbrent  species;  three  of  which,  if  not  all 
four,  are  found  in  this  country. 

The  form  of  the  eel,  resembling  that  of  the  serpent, 
has  long  excited  a  prejudice  agalhst  It,  which  exists  in 
some  countries  even  to  the  present  time;  and  its  slmi- 
larity  to  snakes  has  eren  been  repeated  by  those,  who, 
from  the  advantages  of  education,  and  their  acquirements 
in  natural  history,  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of 
drawing  more  acourate  oondurions.  There  Is  but  little 
similarity  In  the  snake  and  the  eel  except  in  the  extei^ 
nal  form  of  the  body  :  the  important  internal  organs  of 
tlie  two  animals,  and  the  character  of  the  skeleton,  are 
most  decidedly  different. 

Eels  are  In  reality  a  valuable  description  of  Ash:  their 
flesh  Is  excellent  as  food;  they  an  very  numereus,  very 
prolific,  and  are  found  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  various  species  are  hardy,  tenacious  of  life,  and  veiy 
easily  preserved.  In  this  country  they  Inhabit  almost 
all  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds ;  they  are  in  great  esteem 
for  the  Uble,  and  the  consumption  in  our  li^  cities  is 
very  considerable.  The  London  market  Is  principally 
supplied  from  HuUand  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There  are 
two  companies  In  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each  : 
their  vessels  are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  eele  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted. 
One  or  more  of  these  vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  ly. 
ingoif  Billingsgate;  the  others  goto  Holland  for  fresh 
supplies,  each  bringing  a  cargo  of  16,000  to  20,000 
pounds'  weight  of  live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant  pays  a  duty  of  £13  per  cargo  for  his  permission  to 
sell.  Eels  and  salmon  are  the  only  fish  sold  by  the  pound 
weight  In  the  London  market 

&\t  are  not  only  numerous,  but  they  are  also  in  great 
request,  in  many  other  countries.  Ellis,  in  his  Polyne> 
sian  Researches,  vol.  ii.  page  286,  says :  "  In  Otaheite, 
eels  are  great  favourites,  and  are  Ume^  and  fed  until 
they  attain  an  enormous  slae.  These  pets  are  kept  In 
large  holes,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  partially  filled  with 
water.  On  the  sides  of  these  pits  they  generally  re. 
mained,  excepting  when  called  by  the  person  who  fed 
them.     I  have  been  several  times  with  the  young  chief. 


formed  animals ;  and,  if  philosophy  could  at- 
low  the  expression,  we  might  say,  that  the 
cartilaginous  class  was  the  class  of  monsters  ; 
in  fact,  it  exhibits  a  variety  of  shapeless  beings, 

when  he  has  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  and,  by 
giving  a  shrill  sort  of  whistle,  has  brougfat  out  an  enor. 
mous  eel,  which  haa  moved  about  the  torfrne  of  the 
water,  and  eaten  with  confidence  out  of  its  master's 
hand." 

"  Most  of  the  writers  en  the  liabits  of  the  eel  have 
deseribed  them  as  making  two  migrations  in  each  year: 
one  in  the  autumn  to  the  sea ;  the  other  in  spring,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  yrvm  the  sea.  The  autumn 
migration  is  performed  by  adult  eels^  and  is  believed  tc 
be  for  the  puipose  of  depositing  their  spawn;  it  is  also 
said  that  these  parent  fish  never  retm  up  the  riven. 
The  spring  migration  Is  commonly  supposed  to  be  ooo. 
fined  to  very  small  eels,  not  more  than  three  Inches  in 
length,  and  in  reference  to  the  fry  alone,  it  is  too  well 
known,  and  too  often  reciwded,  to  be  matter  of  doubt. 
The  passage  of  countless  hundrads  of  young  eels  has 
been  seen  and  deseribed  as  occurring  in  the  Thames, 
the  Severn,  the  Parrett,  the  Dee,  and  the  Ban.  I  ans, 
however,  i  opinion,  that  the  pasnge  of  adult  eels  to  tbs 
sea,  or  rather  to  the  brackish  water  of  the  estuary,  Is  an 
exercise  of  choice,  and  not  a  matter  of  necessity;  and 
that  the  parent  eels  return  up  the  river  as  well  as  the 

'*  All  authors  agree  that  eels  are  extremely  averse  to 
cold.  There  are  no  eels  In  the  arctic  regions,— none  in 
the  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Wolga,  the  Danube,  or  any  of 
its  tributary  streams ;  yet  the  rivers  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  produce  four  species.  There  is  no  doubt  tlmt 
fishes  in  general,  and  eels  in  partfcular,  are  able  to  ap. 
predate  even  minute  alterations  in  the  temperature  oi 
the  water  they  inhabit  The  mixed  water  they  seek  to 
remain  In  during  the  colder  months  of  the  jrear  is  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  pure  fresh  water  of  the  river, 
or  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  well-known  law  In  chemistrfp 
that  when  two  fluids  of  difierent  densities  come  in  con- 
tact, the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  elevated  fur  a 
time  in  proportion  to  the  difierence  in  density  of  the 
two  fluids,  from  the  mutual  penetration  and  condense^ 
tion.  Such  a  mixture  Is  constantly  taking  place  at  tho 
mouths  of  rivers  that  run  bto  the  sea,  and  the  mix«d 
water  maintains  a  temperature  two  degrees  warmer  than 
that  of  the  river  or  the  sea.  lliis  elevation  in  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  water  of  estuaries  and  the  months  of  ri. 
vers  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  they  In  general 
abound  In  young  fish.** 

In  a  tideway  river  the  descent  of  the  eels  towards  tlie 
brackish  water  takes  place  during  the  autumn,  and  vn- 
rious  devices  are  employed  in  diflbrent  streams  to  inter- 
cept them  in  their  progress.  One  apparatus  used  in  Ta- 
rious  parts  of  the  Thames,  called  an  eeibuck,  consists  of  a 
framework  of  wood  supporting  various  wicker-baskets  of 
a'  particular  form.  The  large  open  end  of  each  basket  Is 
opposed  to  the  stream,  and  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  inside,  any  fish  once  within  the  body  of  the  basket, 
cannot  escape. 

During  the  cold  months  of  the  year  eels  remain  Im- 
bedded In  mud;  and  large  quantities  are  frequently 
taken  by  eel-spears  in  the  soft  soils  of  harbours  and 
hanks  of  rivers,  from  which  the  tide  recedes,  and  leares 
the  surface  exposed  for  several  hours  every  day.  The 
eels  bury  themselves  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  deep, 
near  the  edge  of  the  navigable  channel,  and  generally 
near  some  of  the  many  land-drains,  the  water  of  wluch 
continues  to  run  In  Its  course  over  the  mud  into  the 
channel  during  the  whole  time  the  tide  is  out.  In  So- 
mersetshire the  people  know  how  to  find  the  holes  in  the 
banks  of  rivers  In  which  eelft  are  laid  up,  by  the  hoar 
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the  deviations  #f  which  from  the  usual  form 
of  fishes  aro  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  and  scarcely  of  the  pencil  to  draw. 
In  this  class  we  have  the  Pipe  Fish,  that  al* 


frost  not  lying  over  them  u  It  does  elsewhere,  aod  dig 
them  out  in  heaps.  The  practice  of  searching  for  eels 
in  mud  in  cold  weather  is  not  confined  to  this  country; 
Dr  Mitchill,  In  his  paper  on  the  Fishes  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical  Society  of  that  city,  says,  "  In  the  winter  eels 
lie  concealed  in  the  mud,  and  are  taken  in  great  num. 
hers  by  spears."  Thus  imbedded  in  mud,  in  a  state  of 
torpidity,  the  eel  indicates  a  low  degree  of  respiration. 
Dr  Marshall  Hall  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  respi- 
ration is  inreiBely  as  the  degree  of  irritability.  With  a 
high  degree  of  irritability  and  a  low  respiration,  co-ex- 
ist — 1st  The  power  of  sustaining  the  priTatioo  of  air 
and  of  food;  2nd.  A  low  animal  temperature;  3rd. 
Litfle  activity;  4tfa.  Great  tenacity  of  life.  All  these 
peculiarities  eels  are  well  known  to  possess.  The 
high  degree  of  inritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  ex. 
plains  the  restless  motions  of  eels  during  thunder- 
storms,  and  helps  to  account  for  the  enormous  cap- 
tures  made  In  some  rirers  by  the  use  of  gratings,  boxes, 
and  eel  pots  or  baskets,  which  imprison  all  thai  enter. 
The  power  et  enduring  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature 
is  shcrwn  by  the  &ct,  that  eels  exposed  on  the  ground  till 
froaen,  then  buried  in  snow,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days 
put  into  water,  and  so  thawed  slowly,  discovered  gradu- 
ally signs  of  life,  and  soon  perfectly  recovered. 

The  mode  by  which  young  eels  are  produced  appears 
to  have  long  been  a  subject  of  inaniry,  and  the  notions  of 
the  ancients  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  moderns  were  nu- 
merous and  fanciful.  Aristotle  believed  that  they  sprang 
from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  fragments  which  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  bodies  by  rubbing  against  rocks;  others 
supposed  that  they  proceeded  from  the  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals ;  Heimoot  believed  that  they  came  from  May.dew, 
and  might  be  obtained  by  the  following  process: — "  Cut 
up  two  turfs  covered  with  May-dew,  and  lay  one  upon 
the  other,  the  grassy  sides  inwards,  and  thus  expose  them 
to  the  heat  of  tlie  sun;  in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring 
from  them  an  Infinite  quantity  of  eels."  Horse-hair 
from  the  tail  of  a  stallion,  when  deposited  in  water,  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  a  never-failmg  source  of  a  supply 
of  3roang  eels.  It  was  long  considered  certain  that  they 
were  viviparous :  this  belief  had  its  origin  probably  in 
the  numerous  worms  that  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
various  paits  of  the  bodies  of  eels,  sometimes  in  the  se- 
rous cavities,  at  others  in  the  inteiAinal  canal.  Rudol- 
phi  has  enumerated  eight  different  species  of  entocoa 
common  to  fresh-water  eels.  The  enormous  number  of 
young  known  to  be  produced  by  eels  is  a  good  negative 
proof  that  they  are  oviparous ;  viviparous  fishes  produo- 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  but  few  young  at  a  time,  and 
these  too  of  considerable  sise  when  first  excluded.  Hav. 
mg  devoted  time  and  attention  to  the  close  examination 
of  numbers  of  eels  for  many  months  in  succession,  the 
further  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  Jesse's  se- 
cond series  of  Gleanings  In  Natural  History,  I  need  only 
here  repeat  my  belief  that  eels  are  oviparous,  producing 
their  young  like  other  true  bony  fishes. 

'*  The  sexual  organ  consists  of  two  long  narrow  sacs  ex- 
tondlng  one  on  each  side  of  the  air-bladder  throughout  the 
whoile  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  continuing  for 
two  Inches  posterior  to  the  vent.  The  membranes  form- 
ing this  tubular  sac,  secreting  on  the  inner  surlace  the 
milt  of  the  male,  and  affording  attachment  for  the  ova  in 
the  female,  are  puckered  or  gathered  along  the  line  of 
junction  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  spine,  and  the 
free  or  loose  floating  edge  Is  therefore  thrown  into  creases 
or  phiU  like  a  frill.  It  is  probably  from  this  folded 
or  convoluted  appearance  the  sexual  organs  of  the  eel 


most  tapers  to  a  thready  and  the  Sun  Fish, 
that  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  bulky  head,  but 
the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle ;  the  Hippocam- 
pus, with  a  head  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horse, 

have  frequently  been  called  fringes.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friends  Mr  Clift  and  Mr  Owen^  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  drawings  belonging  to  tbe  collection  of  John  Hun- 
ter, in  which  these  peculiarities  <tf  the  sexual  organs  in 
the  eel  are  beautifully  exhibited  in  various  magnified  re- 
presentations." 

Dr  Mitehill  of  New  York,  whose  paper  on  Fishes  has 
been  already  referred  to,  says  "  the  roes  or  ovaria  of  eels 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  look  for  them  in  the  pro- 
per season,  like  those  of  other  fishes.*' 

Eels  that  have  Iain  in  brackish  water  all  the  winter 
under  the  constant  influence  of  the  higher  tomperature 
of  that  locality,  probably  deposit  their  spawn  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  those  which  have  passed  the  winter  in 
places  from  which  there  existed  for  them  no  possible 
egress.  In  the  Mole,  the  Wey,  the  Longford  river,  and 
in  some  large  ponds^  the  eels  in  the  spring  of  1838  did 
not  deposit  their  spawn  till  near  the  end  of  April ;  but  in 
two  eels  from  Sheemess  received  and  examined  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  internal  appearances  induced  me  to 
believe  that  the  roes  had  been  passed  some  time.  How 
long  the  ova  remain  deposited  before  the  young  eel  is 
produced,  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  The  duration  of  this 
interval  is  very  variable  in  different  fishes.  The  roe  of 
the  herring,  deposited  at  the  end  of  October  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  is  said  to  become  living  fry  within 
three  weeks :  the  ova  of  eels,  the  produce  of  which  is 
very  small,  do  not  probably  require  a  longer  period. 
Both  the  parent  eels  and  the  fry  occupying  the  brackish 
water  appear  to  have  the  power  of  going  either  to  the 
salt  water  or  to  the  fresh  without  inconvenience,  from 
the  previous  preparation  which  the  respiratory  organs 
have  undergone,  and  many  of  both  are  found  in  pure  sea 
water :  the  great  bulk  of  the  young,  however,  certainly 
ascend  the  stream  of  the  river,  and  their  annual  appear- 
ance in  certain  places  Is  looked  for  with  some  interest 
The  passage  of  young  eels  up  the  Thames  at  Kingston 
in  the  year  1832  commenced  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 
lasted  till  the  4th  of  M^y;  hut  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  few  young  eels  were  observed  to  pass  up  the 
Thames  either  in  the  year  1834  or  1835.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  young  eels,  each  about 
three  inches  long,  that  pass  up  the  Thames  in  the  spring, 
and  in  other  rivers  the  beginning  of  summer,  from  the 
circumstance  that  It  was  calculated  by  two  observers  of 
the  progress  of  the  young  eels  at  Kingston  in  1832,  that 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  passed  a  given  point  in 
the  space  of  one  minute  of  time.  This  passage  of  young 
eels  is  called  eel-/are  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, — 
the  Saxon  word  signifying  to  go,  to  pass,  to  travel  ;*  and 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  term  Eher^  in  common 
use  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  for  a  young  eel,  is  a  mo- 
dification or  corruption  of  eel-fare. 

**When  the  elvers  appear  in  the  Severn,  they  are 
taken  in  great  quantities  with  sieves  of  hair-doth,  or 
even  with  a  common  basket,  and,  after  being  scoured 
and  boiled,  are  offered  for  sale.  They  are  either  fried  in 
cakes  or  stewed,  and  are  accounted  very  delicious." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eels  occasionally  quit  the 
water,  and  when  grass  meadows  are  wet  from  dew,  or 
other  causes,  travel  during  the  night  over  the  moist  sur- 
face in  search  of  frogs  and  other  suitable  food,  or  to 
change  their  situation.  Some  ponds  continually  produce 
eels,  though  the  owners  of  these  ponds  are  most  desirous 

*  A  pedestrian  on  th<»  road  i»  called  *•  a  way-faring  man  :•• 
and  hence,  also,  the  price  for  travelling  by  a  conveyance  is 
called  '*  tbe  fare."    We  have  also  "  thoroughfare/ '  &e. 
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^  'flS'^bii-     <>^!^S^Snoxious  to  them  from  some 
tft^^Ln^j/  fn^^"*?:  and  the/  ««  Itnown  to  le*?6  such 
co^^^tt^ln,  th«  '^  jJhL  »n<i  h^re  beeo  found,  on  their 
^••^  «***^"*  ^""^^    ^'  Hastings,  in  his  lUustra- 
pI»^o  to  ^'S^tuISHistorjr  of  Worcestershire,  says  at 
p^^^of  the  ^j    .^i  here  mention  a  curious  confirmation 
tSo^  lS4,    **'  !J,  favour  of  the  overhtnd  migration  of 
^at^  **''*"iSre  of  the  late  Mr  Perrott  was  out  in  his 
^».       \'^ keeper  near  a  large  piece  of  water,  on  a 
^^^  ^      tSui  evening,  when  the  keeper  drew  his  atten- 
ve»T  ***fioe  oe\  quietly  ascending  the  bank  of  the  pool, 
tioo  t^  •  ,„  uiidulaUng  motion  making  its  way  through 
^nd  ^      grtss:   on  further  observation  he  perceived  a 
ib^^Uf^Je   number  of  eels  quietly  proceeding  to  a 
'^"^    ^  stews,  nearly  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
f!^^\ba  larg*  P'®<*  °^  water  from  whence  they  started. 
r{^  stews  were  supplied  by  a  rapid  brook,  and  in  all 
probability  the  instinct  of  the  fish  led  them  in  that  di- 
ction as  a  means  of  finding  their  way  to  some  large 
river  *£rom  whence  their  ultimate  destination,  the  sea, 
might  be  obtained.     This  circumstance  took  place  at 
Sand  ford  Park,  near  Enstone." 

That  eels  breed  also  in  the  fresh  water  of  inland 
rivers  and  lakes  from  which  they  are  unable  to  visit  the 
sea,  is,  I  believe,  certain.  A  constant  supply  for  the 
table  is  obtained  throughout  the  winter  in  these  locali- 
ties,  as  well  as  at  other  seasons,  by  gamekeepers  and 
fishermen,  who  have  charge  of  waters  thus  situated ;  and 
no  doubt  exists  in  their  minds  that  these  eels  are  bred 
in  the  places  from  which  they  are  obUined,  and  of  which 
the  great  variation  that  occurs  in  the  size  is  an  additional 
proof. 

The  eel  is  a  voracious  feeder  during  certain  months 
of  the  year.  In  winter  the  stomachs  of  those  which  I 
examined  were  empty:  by  the  middle  of  March  I  found 
the  stomachs  of  others  distended  with  tlie  larvsB  of  vari- 
ous Insects,  and  the  bones  of  small  fishes.  They  are 
known  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  spawn,  and  will 
attack  large  carp,  seizing  them  by  the  fins,  though  with- 
out the  power  of  doing  them  further  iigury.  Occasion, 
ally  they  eat  vegeUble  substances,  and  have  been  seen 
swimming  about  the  surface  of  water,  cropping  the 
leaves  of  small  aquatic  plants.  By  means  of  a  long  and 
capacious  air-bladder,  eels  rise  to  various  elevations  in 
the  water  with  great  ease,  and  sometimes  swim  very 
high  even  in  deep  water.  When  whitebait-fishing  in 
the  Thames,  I  once  caught  an  eel  in  the  net  in  twenty, 
six  feet  depth  of  water,  though  the  whitebait-net  does 
not  dip  more  than  about  three  feet  below  the  surface. 

Eels  appear  to  be  slow  of  growth,  not  attaining  greater 
length  than  twelve  inches  during  the  first  year,  and  do 
not  mature  roe  till  the  second  or  third  year.  The  sharp- 
nosed  species,  however,  acquires  a  large  size.  I  saw  at 
Cambridge  the  preserved  skins  of  two  which  weighed  to. 
gether  fifty  pounds ;  the  heaviest  twenty-seven  pounds, 
the  second  twenty-three  pounds.  They  were  taken  on 
draining  a  fen-dyke  at  Wisbeach. 


When  boiled, 
it  has  been  observed  to  turn  to  a  glutinoiu 
jelly,  and  would  most  probably  serve  for  all 
the  purposes  of  isinglass,  were  it  found  in 
sufficient  plenty. 

The   Fishing   Frog>  in  shape  very  much 
resembles  a  tadpole  or  young  frog ;  but  then 


Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  rente  being 
formerly  paid  in  eels:  the  lords  of  manors  in  the  isle 
were  annually  entitled  to  more  than  100,000  eels.  A 
stich  or  stick  of  eels  was  twenty-five ;  and  the  practice 
of  stringing  eels  on  tough  slender  willow-twigs,  put  in 
at  the  gill-aperture  and  out  at  the  mouth,  still  prevails 
in  Dorsetshire  among  those  who  carry  eels  about  for 
sale  from  house  to  house;  one,  two,  or  three  pounds* 
weight  being  thus  strung  on  a  stick,  to  suit  different 
customers.  Elmore  on  the  Severn  obtained  iU  name 
from  the  immense  number  of  eels  which  are  taken 
there.—  YarreWt  British  Fuhes^  voL  IL 

1  The  Fithing-Frogt  Angler,  Sea-Demi^  or  fTule- 
Gab. — This  fish,  (says  Mr  Yarrell)  which  is  not  unoom- 
mon  in  all  the  seas  of  Europe^  and  was  in  consequence 


called  Lopkiut  Eurqptnu  by  Shaw,  has  also  been  called 
frog  and  frog-fish  from  the  earliest  time,  from  ite  resem- 
blance to  a  frog  in  the  tadpole  stete«  Ite  habito  appeared 
to  the  fishermen  of  former  days  so  exact  a  representation 
of  the  art  themselves  practised  that  they  by  common  coo- 
sent  called  it  the  Fisher.  Aristotle  calls  it  a  sort  of  frog, 
which,  he  says,  ia  also  called  a  fisher;  and  he  adds, 
that  this  fish  owes  ite  name  to  the  tact  and  industry  it 
exercises  to  procure  food.  This  fish  has  been  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Cork,  in  Ireland;  in  England,  on  the  coaste  of 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire;  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  Forth  and  among  the  Northern  islands.  It 
is  also  named  by  authors  as  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  Norway. 

In  ite  appetite  this  fish  is  most  voracious ;  and  as  it 
is  not  a  rapid  swimmer,  possessing  but  little  power  in 
ite  pectoral  fins,  it  is  supposed  to  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  art  in  order  to  satisfy  ite  appetite.  Upon 
the  head,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  are  two  slender 
elongated  appendages,  the  first  of  them  broad  and  flat 
toned  towards  the  end,  and  having  at  this  dilated  part  a 
shining  silvery  appearance.  These  elongated  filaments 
are  cuiiously  articulated  at  the  base  with  the  upper  aur. 
face  of  the  head.  They  have  great  freedom  of  motion 
in  any  direction,  the  first  filament  more  especially,  pro- 
duced by  numerous  musdes,  amounting,  according  to 
M.  Bailly,  to  twenty-two. 

These  elongated  shafts  are  formed  of  bone  covered  by 
the  common  skin  ;  and  as  the  soft  parts  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves,  they  may  also  serve  the  angler  as 
delicato  organs  of  touch.  The  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  are  singular.  While  couching  close  to  the  ground, 
the  fish,  fay  the  action  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  fin^ 
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a  tadpole  of  enormous  size,  for  it  grows  to  above 
five  feet  lon^,  and  its  mouth  is  sometimes  a 
yard  wide.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  deformity. 
The  head  is  much  bigger  than  the  whole 
body;  the  under  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper,  and  both  are  armed  with  rows  of  slender 
sharp  teeth:  the  palate  and  the  tongue  are 
furnished  with  teeth  in  like  manner:  the  eyes 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  en- 
compassed  with  prickles :  immediately  above 
the  nose,  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments, 
small  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker  at  the 
end,  and  round  :  these,  as  it  is  said,  answer 
a  very  singular  purpose  ;  for  being  made 
somewhat  resembling  a  fishing-line,  it  is  as. 
serted,  that  the  animal  converts  them  to  the 
purposes  of  fishing.  With  these  extended,  as 
Pliny  asserts,  the  fishing  frog  hides  in  muddy 
waters,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to 
be  seen :  the  curiosity  of  the  smaller  fish  brings 
them  to  view  these  filaments,  and  their  hunger 
induces  them  to  seize  the  bait;  upon  which 
the  animal  in  ambush  instantly  draws  in  its 
filaments,  with  the  little  fish  that  had  taken 
the  bait,  and  devours  it  without  mercy.  This 
story,  though  apparently  improbable,  has  found 
credit  among  some  of  our  best  naturalists ; 
but  what  induces  me  to  doubt  the  fact  is,  that 
there  is  another  species  of  this  animal>  that 
has  no  beards,  which  it  would  not  want  if  they 
were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  kind. 
Kondeletius  informs  us,  that  if  we  take  out 
the  bowels,  the  body  will  appear  with  a  kind 
of  transparence  ;  and  that  if  a  lighted  candle 
be  placed  within  the  body,  as  in  a  lantern, 
the  whole  has  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
The  fishermen,  however,  have  in  general  a 

stirs  up  the  nnd  or  mud:  hidden  by  the  obscurity  thus 
produced,  it  elemtes  these  appendages,  moves  them  in 
various  directions  by  way  of  attraction  as  a  bait,  and 
the  small  fishes  approaching  either  to  examine  or  to  seize 
ihem,  immediately  become  the  prey  of  the  fisher. 

Numerous  are  the  ^rriters  who  have  borne  their  testi- 
mony to  this  habit,  and  some  have  extolled  it  as  raising 
the  intellectual  character  of  this  fish  beyond  that  of 
most  of  its  class.  Half  the  animal  world  seem  destined 
to  destroy  each  other,  some  by  open  violence,  others  by 
stratagem ;  and  this  design  in  the  angler,  though  singu- 
lar, is  not  more  wonderiiil  than  that  of  the  spiders  among 
insects,  who  spin  and  repair  their  widely-spread  webs 
to  catch  other  Insects  upon  which  they  subsist. 

The  angler  has  been  known  to  measure  five  feet  in 
length,  but  the  most  common  size  is  about  three  feet. 
Mr  Couch  says,  "  It  malces  but  little  diflerence  what 
the  prey  is,  either  in  respect  of  size  or  quality.  A 
fisherman  haid  hooked  a  cod-fish,  and  while  drawing  it 
up  he  felt  a  heavier  weight  attach  itself  to  his  line  :  this 
proved  to  be  an  angler  of  large  size,  which  he  compelled 
to  quit  its  hold  by  a  heavy  blow  on  its  head,  leaving  its 
prey  stiil  attached  to  the  hook.  In  another  instance, 
an  anffler  seized  a  conger  eel  that  had  taken  the  hook ; 
but  after  the  latter  had  been  engulphed  in  the  enormous 
jaws—and  perhaps  stomach,  it  struggled  through  the 
gill-apeiture  of  the  angler,  and  in  that  situation  both 
were  drawn  up  together.  I  have  been  told  of  its  swal- 
k>wing  the  lai^  ball  of  cord  employed  as  a  buoy  lo  a 
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great  regard  for  this  ugly  fish,  as  it  is  an 
enemy  to  dog-fish,  the  ooaies  of  those  fierce 
and  voracious  animals  being  often  found  in  its 
stomach ;  whenever  they  take  it,  therefore, 
they  always  set  it  at  liberty. 

The  Lump  Fish  is  trifling  in  size,  com. 
pared  to  the  former ;  its  length  is  but  sixteen 
inches,  and  its  weight  about  four  pounds  ;  the 
shape  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  bream, 
deep,  and  it  swims  edgeways;  the  back  is 
sharp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly  fiat;  the 
lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  of  this  animal,  are  of 
a  deep  red ;  the  whole  skin  is  rough,  with 
bony  knobs;  the  largest  row  is  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back ;  the  belly  is  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour:  but  what  makes  the  chief 
singularity  in  this  fish,  is  an  oval  aperture  in 
the  beliy,  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  soft  sub- 
stance that  seems  bearded  all  round;  by 
means  of  this  part  it  adheres  with  vast  force 
to  any  thing  it  pleases.  If  flung  into  a  pail 
of  water,  it  will  stick  so  close  to  the  bottom, 
thai  on  taking  the  fish  by  the  tail,  one  may 
lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it  holds  several 
gallons  of  water.  Great  numbers  of  these 
fish  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  where  they 
resort  to  spawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably 
large,  and  the  Greenland ers  boil  it  to  a  pulp 
for  eating.  They  are  extremely  fat,  but  not 
admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby  and 
insipid. 

The  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  soft 
and  unctuous  texture  of  its  body,  resembling 
the  snail  upon  land.  It  is  almost  transparent, 
and  soon  dissolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  but 
a  little  animal,  being  not  above  ^ve  inches 


butter,  or  deep-sea  line ;  and  the  fact  this  implies  of  its 
mounting  to  the  surface  is  further  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  sailors  and  fishermen,  who  have  seen  it  floating, 
and  taken  it  with  a  line  at  mid- water.  These  fishes 
sometimes  abound,  and  a  fisherman  who  informed  me 
of  the  circumstance  found  seven  of  tliem  at  one  time 
on  the  deck  of  a  trawl-boat :  on  expressing  Ms  surprise 
at  the  number,  he  was  told  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  take  a  dozen  at  once." — Couch, 

"  When  this  fish  is  taken  in  a  net,  its  captivity  does 
not  destroy  its  rapacious  appetite,  but  it  generally  de- 
vours some  of  its  fellow-prisoners,  which  have  been ' 
taken  from  the  stomach  alive,  especially  flounders.  It 
is  not  so  much  sought  after  for  its  own  flesh,  as  for  tlie 
fish  generally  to  be  found  in  its  stomach:  thus,  though 
the  fishermen  reject  the  fish  itself  Uiey  do  not  riiject 
those  that  the  fish  has  collected." 

*'  A  female  examined  measured  three  feet  three 
inches,  the  breadth  across  the  body  at  the  pectoral  fins 
fifteen  inches.  Within  the  teeth,  on  the  lower  }aw,  is  a 
loose  skin  of  a  brown  colour,  lilce  the  back  of  the  fish, 
forming  a  sort  of  bag,  which  probably  assists  in  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  its  smaller  prey,  •  A  male  examined 
was  tliree  ftet  five  inches  long.  When  this  fish  was 
suspended  by  the  head,  the  contents  of  its  stomach  were 
readily  seen,  and  I  perceived  several  cuttle-fish.  The 
Bttes  are  distinctly  marked  by  external  appendages,  as 
in  some  species  of  Raia"^Montag%^ 

So 


290  ',  of  »l     ^^*  Hippocampus,  which,  from  the  form 

Tiitf  colour,  when  f«»^^;^"' j  gnd    ofita  head,  some  call  the  seahorse,  never  ex- 

'^/^  K«rn,  the  MbMpe  ^[.^11°^^^^^  the  /  cceds  nine  inches  in  length.     It  is  about  as 

f^^^^^k  Bn  '^.r^%/JLi''tb7thra.t  is  a  |  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  the  body  is  said. 


b€,Md    to  the 


taii 


Beneath  the  throat 
whitish  colour,  sur- 


^«„d  j^tr^;";  brown  spots,  placed  in  a 
RNincied  by  ^l^'^'^i"  England  at  the  mouth  of 
ciral^  It  ^J-^l^'^Uesli^^  from  the  sea. 
"l'^  1^;AePipe  Fish,  in  the  thickest 
parj  1^  Tt^thicker  than  «  swan^quill,  while  it 
^^hJ^o  sixteen  inches  long.  This  is  angular, 
but  the  angies  being  not  very  sharp,  they  are 
not  discernible  until  the  fish  la  dried.  Its 
general  colour  is  an  olive-brown,  marked  with 
numbers  of  bluish  lines,  pointing  trom  the 
back  to  the  belly.  It  is  viviparous ;  for  on 
crushing  one  that  was  just  taken,  hundreds  of 
very  minute  young  ones  were  observed  ♦" 
crawl  about' 


to 


1  There  ere  Mverel  varieties  of  pipe  fish,  such  as  the 
Ortai  Pipe  FUk,  (for  which  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  S.) 
the  Deep  Noted  Pipe  Fith,  the  fTorm  Pipe  Fith,  the 
Snake  Pipe  Fith,  &c.  The  following  cut  represents  the 
Sitake  Pipe  FHsh, 


The  Hn>pocampu*  is  a  species  of  Pipe  Fish  of  singular 
oonitructioQ.     The   foUowing  represents  iu  figure.     It 


while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the  fore-part, 
which  falls  off  when  it  is  dead.  The  snout  is 
a  sort  of  a  tube  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  tc 
which  there  is  a  cover,  which  the  animal  can 
open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  Behind  the  eyes 
there  are  two  fins  which  look  like  ears ;  and 
above  them  are  two  holes  which  serve  for  res- 
piration. The  whole  body  seems  to  be  composed 
of  cartilaginous  ntigs,  on  the  intermediate 
membranes  of  which  several  small  prickles 
are  placed.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  also  in  the  Western  ocean  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  more  resembles  a  great  caterpillar 
than  a  fish.  The  ancients  considered  it  as 
extremely  venomous  ;  probably  induced  by  its 
peculiar  figure. 

From  these  harmless  animals,  covered  with 
a  slight  coat  of  mail,  we  may  proceed  to  others, 
more  thickly  defended,  and  more  formidably 
armed,  whose  exact  station  in  the.  scale  of 
fishes  is  not  yet  ascertained.  While  Linnseus 
ranks  them  among  the  cartilaginous  kinds,  a 


For  Hippocampus  foUaiut, 


is  about  five  inches  long 
see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  10. 

The  Gar  ^A.— The  Gar  Fish  belongs  to  the  class  of 
needle  fish,  which  denomination  they  have  received  from 
the  extreme  length  of  their  bodies  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness.  They  have  no  scales,  but  scuta  or  bucklers 
wiUi  several  angles.  The  hexagonal  form  of  the  body  and 
the  tn^  fin,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  gar 
fish.  The  body  is  composed  of  eighteen  scuta,  and  the 
tail  of  thirty-six,  which  form  as  many  joints;  the  tail  is 
square.  It  Is  found  in  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  •  it 
scarcely  exceeds  the  length  of  a  foot,  and  the  thicknei  of 
a  finger.  Besides  the  appellation  of  needle  fish  and  gar 
fish.  It  is  sometimes  called  by  that  of  a  shorter  pipe  uid 
horn  fish. 

The  Needie  FUh  are  natives  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
North  and  Baltic  seas.  They  are  usually  found  in  deep 
places  near  the  coasts,  where  they  are  caught  with  other 

It  J  I  P"*?"!?  ^^^^  y^"«  *°  »  P^'^^ct  sute,  one 
after  the  other,  fron\  eggs  hatched  in  their  bodies,  like 
Uie  sharks  and  rays.  Having  but  little  flesh  theV  are 
fit  only  for  baituig  lines ;  and  they  are  the  more  proper 
»or  this  purpose  as  they  are  tenacious  of  life;  and  ft  is 

uT      dIS  *****  ^^  ^^^  "^*'"  ****'"'^  **  *  "^*"«  ***** 


The  Sea  bidder,  or  little  pipe,  is  nearly  round,  having 
only  some  rwy  small  and  scarcely  perceptible  angular 
projections  on  the  sides.  It  has  but  one  fin ;  and  the 
body  is  divided  into  joints,  like  that  of  the  common 
worm.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  is  not 
thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  It  inhabits  the  North  and 
Baltic  seas,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two  for- 
mer fish. 

The  Long  FUe  FmA.— The  body  of  the  long  file  lish 
is  not  very  deep;  the  skin  is  divided  by  smooth  furrows, 
with  small  rough  scale-like  spaces:  each  of  these,  on 
the  sides,  have  a  small  spine  pointing  towards  the  tail ; 
the  first  dorsal  fin  has  three  spines,  the  first  of  which  is 
very  large,  and  rough  in  front  like  a  file,  and  hence  the 
English  name;  tlie  third  very  short,  and  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  other  two;  the  skin  at 
the  back  and  belly,  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
drawn  out  and  compressed;  pectoral  fins  small;  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  triangular,  and  situated  nearly  opposite  each 
other;  the  Uil  even  at  the  end.  A  singular  property  is 
possessed  by  the  first  dorsal  fin  of  this  fish,  which  Is,  that 
no  force  can  depress  the  first  spine;  but  if  the  last  be 
depressed  in  ever  so  gentle  a  manner,  the  other  two  im- 
mediately fall  down  upon  it,  and  as  instanUneously  as 
when  a  cross-bow  is  let  off  by  pulling  the  trigger.  One 
sort  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Rome,  is  on  that 
account  called  pitce  Baleetra,  the  crass-bow  fish. 

There  is  another  specie^  mention^  by  Walcott,  the 
body  of  which  is  much  compressed  and  deep ;  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  spiny;  the  first  ray  very  long  and 
rough;  first  dorsal  fin,  and  the  back  from  ite  base,  black; 
skin  rough ;  Uil  rough ;  and  in  the  place  of  each  ventral 
fin  a  long  rough  spine.  Also  another  species,  (named 
hispidue  by  naturalists,)  is  found  in  CaroUna;  the  head 
fin  of  which  is  not  radiated,  and  there  is  a  round  black 
spot  in  the  tail  fin.  The  body  is  rough,  and  bristly  to- 
wards the  toll.  The  spine,  or  horn,  is  situated  between 
the  eyes  ;  and  instead  of  a  belly  fin  it  has  a  jagged  sharp 
spine.  Several  more  species,  or  varieties,  are  found  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  at  Ascension  Island,  all  which, 
together  wiUi  the  unicorn,  go  by  the  general  name  of  the 
belestes.     For  common  file  fish,  see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  22, 
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later  naturalist  places  them  among  the  spinous 
class.  With  which  tribe  they  most  agree, 
succeeding  observations  mast  determine.  At 
present  we  seem  better  acquainted  with  their 
figure  than  their  history :  their  deformity  is 
obyious;  and  the  venomous  nature  of  the  great* 
est  number  has  been  confirmed  by  fatal  ex- 
perience.— This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
happy  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  from 
uSy  being  all  found  in  the  Oriental  or  Amer- 
ican seasi  may  haye  preyented  a  .more  critical 
inquiry;  so  Uiat  we  know  but  little  of  the 
nature  of  their  malignity,  and  still  less  of  their 
pursuits  and  enmities  in  the  deep. 

In  the  first  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the 
Sea  Orb,  which  is  almost  round,  has  a  mouth 
like  a  frog,  and  is  from  seyen  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  finom  whence 
it  sometimes  takes  its  name,  being  also  called 
the  Sea  Porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with 
long  thonis  or  prickles,  which  point  on  every 
side;  and,  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  it  can 
blow  up  its  body  as  round  as  a  bladder.  Of 
this  extraordinary  creature  there  are  many 
kinds :  some  ^reatening  only  with  spines,  as 
the  Sea  Hedgehog ;  others  defended  with  a 
bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as  the  Os- 
tracion;  others  with  a  coat  of  mail  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point, 
as  the  Gentriscus ;  and  others  still  armed  of- 
fensively and  defensively  with  bones  and 
spines,  as  the  Shield  Orb.^ 

Of  these  scarcely  one  is  without  its  peculiar 
weapon  of  offence.  The  centriscus  wounds 
with  its  spine  ;  the  ostracion  poisons  with  its 
venom  ;  the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  abso- 
lutely poisonous  if  eaten.  Indeed,  their  figure 
is  not  such  as  would  tempt  one  to  make  the 
experiment ;  and  the  natives  of  those  countries 

1  The  Eared  OHracian  (See  Plate  XXI.  fig.  81.)_ 
This  fish  has  a  brown  spine  over  each  eye,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  back,  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  body.  Its  teeth  are  cylin- 
drical, blunt,  and  pointing  forwards.  The  whole  body 
is  mailed  with  a  complete  bony  covering.  This  species 
is  foand  about  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  cogeners.  Its 
length  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half.  (For  OHradon 
turriims,  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  13.) 

The  lAneaied  TOrod&n, — The  jaws  are  bony,  and 
divided  at  the  tip;  the  hody  is  roughened  beneath,  and 
the  ventral  fins  wanting;  the  abdomen  is  variegated  by 
longitudinal  brown  bands.  This  singular  fish,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Is  also  said  to  be 
sometimes  found  in  the  river  Nile,  hike  many  others 
of  its  genus,  it  has  a  power  of  Inflating  at  pleasure  the 
skin  of  its  body ;  and  being  covered  on  the  abidomen  with 
numerous  small  spines,  is  said  to  inflict  considerable  pain 
oo  the  hands  of  those  who  incantiondy  touch  it.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  firom  eight  to  ten  inches.  (For  Tetrodon 
hitpidus,  see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  4.) 

The  Orbicular  iMotfon.— This  remarkable  fish  grows 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  Is  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas. 
It  is  of  a  rounder  shape  than  the  Diadon  HyHria^  or 
PanupiM  Diadon  ;  (kr  which  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  17.) 


where  they  are  found,  are  careful  to  inform 
foreigners  of  their  danger:  yet  a  certain  sailor 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  i^pe,  not  believing  what 
the  Dutch  told  him  concerning  their  venom, 
was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
break  through  a  prejudice, which, he  supposed, 
was  founded  on  the  animal's  deformity.  He 
tried,  and  ate  one  ;  but  his  rashness  cost  him 
his  life;  he  instantly  fell  sick,  and  died  a  few 
days  after. 

These  frightful  animals  are  of  different 
sizes  ;  some  not  bigger  than  a  football,  and 
others  as  large  as  a  bushel.  They  almost  all 
flatten  and  erect  their  spines  at  pleasure,  and 
increase  the  terrors  of  their  appearance  in 
proportion  to  the  approach  of  danger.  At  first 
they  seem  more  inoffensive ;  their  body  oblong, 
with  all  their  weapons  pointing  towards  the 
tail ;  but,  upon  being  provoked  or  alarmed, 
the  body,  that  before  seemed  small,  swells  to 
the  view ;  the  animal  visibly  grows  rounder 
and  larger,  and  all  its  prickles  stand  upright, 
and  threaten  the  invader  on  every  side.  The 
Americans  often  amuse  themselves  with  the 
barren  pleasure  of  catching  these  frightful 
creatures  by  a  line  and  hook,  baited  with  a 
piece  of  sea-crab.  The  animal  approaches  the 
bait  with  its  spines  flattened ;  but  when  hooked 
and  stopped  by  the  line,  straight  all  its  spines 
are  erected ;  the  whole  body  being  armed 
in  such  a  manner  at  all  points,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any  parL  For 
this  reason  it  is  dragged  to  some  aistance  from 
the  water,  and  there  it  quickly  expires.  In 
the  middle  of  the  belly  of  all  these  there  is  a 
sort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  and  by 
the  inflation  of  which  the  animal  swells  itself 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

In  describing  the  deformed  animals  of  this 


its  jaws  are  bony,  and  undivided  ;  and  the  body  beset 
with  movable  spines.  The  spines  are  much  shorter  than 
the  porcupine  diadon,  with  broader  bases,  forming  a  kind 
of  curved  reticular  pattern  on  the  skiib 

The  Scxdy  CenirUctu. -—The  head  of  this  fish  is  pro- 
duced into  a  very  narrow  snout ;  its  mouth  is  toothless, 
with  the  lower  jaw  longer  Uian  the  upper  one.  The 
gill-openings  are  wide ;  its  body  is  compressed,  with  the 
abdomen  carinated ;  and  the  ventral  fins  united.  The 
Scaly  Centriscus  or  Bellows  Fish  Is  a  native  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six 
inches:  it  feeds  on  worms,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  ma- 
rine insects. 

The  Tflescope  FUh.^The  whole  body  of  this  fish,  and 
the  ground  colour  of  the  fins,  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  darker 
towards  the  back,  and  lighter  towards  the  belly:  the 
membranes  of  the  fins  are  almost  white ;  and  the  red 
rays  shining  through  them  have  a  very  fine  eflect ;  the 
three  white  points  of  the  tail  give  you  an  idea  of  a  tri. 
dent  or  tulip.  The  head  is  short,  but  hu-ge ;  the  mouti. 
is  small ;  the  nostrils  single,  llie  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
black,  the  iris  yellow ;  the  back  Is  round  ;  the  lateral 
line  nearer  the  back  than  the  head.  The  scales  on  the 
belly  are  large ;  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  ramified.  This 
beautifiil  fish  is  found  In  the  fresh  waters  of  China,  and 
b  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  gold  fish. 
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class,  one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  it  be 
a  lish  or  an  insect  that  lies  before  him.  Thus 
the  hippocampus  and  the  pipe-fish  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  caterpillar  and  the  worm ; 
while  the  lesser  orb  bears  some  likeness  to  the 
class  of  sea-eggs  to  be  described  after.  I  will 
conclude  this  account  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
with  the  description  of  an  animal  which  I 
would  scarcely  call  a  fish,  but  that  Father  La- 
bat  dignifies  it  with  the  name.  Indeed,  this 
class  teems  with  such  a  number  of  odd-shaped 
animals,  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank  everj 
thing  extraordinary  of  the  finny  species  among 
the  number :  but  besides,  Labat  says,  its  bones 
are  cartilaginous^  and  that  may  entitle  it  to  a 
place  here. 

The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Galley  Fish, 
which  Linnaeus  degrades  into  the  insect  tribe, 
under  the  title  of  the  medusa^  but  which  I 
choose  to  place  in  this  tribe,  from  its  habits, 
that  are  somewhat  similar.  To  the  eye  of  an 
unmindful  spectator,  this  fish  seems  a  trans- 
parent bubble  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  or  like  a  bladder  variously  and  beautifully 
painted  with  vivid  colours,  where  red  and 
violet  predominate,  as  variously  opposed  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  an  ac- 
tual fish  ;  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of 
cartilages,  and  a  rery  thin  skin  filled  with  air, 
.which  thus  keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the 
surface,  as  the  waves  and  the  winds  happen  to 
drive.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  thrown  on  the 
shore  by  one  wave,  and  again  washed  back 
into  the  sea  by  another.  Persons  who  happen 
to  be  walking  along  the  shore  often  happen  to 
tread  upon  these  animals ;  and  the  bursting  of 
their  body  yields  a  report  like  that  when  one 
treads  upon  the  swim  of  a  fish.  It  has  eight 
broad  feet,  with  which  it  swims,  or  which  it 
expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a  sail  It 
fastens  itself  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means 
of  its  legs,  which  have  an  adhesive  quality. 
Whether  they  move  when  on  shore,  Labat 
could  never  perceive,  though  he  did  every 
thing  to  make  them  stir ;  he  only  saw  that  it 
strongly  adhered  to  whatever  substances  he 
applied  it  It  is  very  common  in  America, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  or  some- 
what  more.  It  is  perpetually  seen  floating; 
and  no  efibrts  that  are  used  to  hurt  it  can  sink 
it  to  the  bottom.  All  that  appears  above  water 
is  a  bladder  clear  and  transparent  as  glass, 


and  shining  with  the  most  beautiful  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  Beneath,  in  the  wa(er,  are  four 
of  the  feet  already  mentioned,  that  serve  as 
oars,  while  the  other  four  are  expanded  above 
to  sail  with.  But  what  is  most  remarkable 
in  this  extraordinary  creature,  is  the  violent 
pungency  of  the  slimy  substance  with  which 
its  legs  are  smeared.  If  the  smallest  quantity 
but  touch  the  skin,  so  caustic  is  its  qualitj, 
that  it  burns  it  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the 
part  afiected.  The  pain  is  worst  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  ceases  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. It  is  from  feeding  on  these  that  he 
thinks  the  poisonous  quality  contracted  by 
some  West  Indian  fish  may  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  certain  these  animals  are  extremely 
common  along  all  the  coasts  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  whenever  the  shore  is  covered 
with  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  certain  forerunner  of  a  storm.' 
■  - 1. 1..      1 1  I  I  I      *  .. 

1  The  Remora  or  Suekimff-FUk.  (See  Plite  XXI. 
fig.  l6.)^Thi8  extnoHinary  ftsh  is  furnished  with  a 
most  peculiar  apparatus,  oo  the  'crowo  of  its  head,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  at  will  to  fix  itself  finnly  to  any  olhrr 
body.  For  what  purpose  this  uncommon  arrangempi ' 
of  firts  has  been  bestowed  on  *'  '   '•'•  no  certaan 

means  of  judging ;  for  *he  wonde.  *  -^  bot 

partially  unfolded  to  o*ir  view,  end  tii*  '  f  recesses  d 
its  cares,  the  fp-^'^^n^-ground.  (j«m,  are  completely 
out  of  our  reach.  '^ay,  however,  by  observing  ll»e 

peculiar  formation  of  tt.v.  remora,  make  some  reasonable 
conjecture  at  the  intention  of  Providence  in  thus  depart- 
ing from  its  ordinary  course. 

The  small  sise  of  the  fins  So  this  fish,  take  away 
from  it  the  power  of  rapid  motion ;  it  may  therefore  be 
supposed,  that  at  times  it  fixes  iUelf  to  the  moving 
bodies,  such  as  ships,  or  larger  fish,  on  which  it  is  fre- 
quently found,  for  the  purpose  of  rest,  or  to  help  it  more 
rapidly  onward  in  its  course.  It  may  also  feed,  in  one 
instance,  on  substances  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailars, 
and  in  the  other,  on  such  portions  of  food  as  its  larger 
companion  rejects  or  lets  slip.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
power  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  waiting  for  the  .passing  by 
of  any  small  object  on  which  it  ran  prejr,  will,  no  doobt, 
at  times,  be  of  great  advantage  to  its  possessor. 

A  foolish  idea  prevailed,  in  former  times,  that  wbrn 
this  fish  attached  itself  in  great  nnmbera  to  the  bottoms 
of  vessels,  it  impeded,  or  even  stopped  them  in  their 
course,  and  many  fabulous  Ules  have  been  told  to  that 
efiect.  If  no  other  object  haa  been  gained,  by  the 
study  of  natural  history,  than  the  removal  of  such 
simple  prejudices,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  one 
part  of  the  creation  was  made  for  the  useless  destruction 
of  another,  still  that  study  woukl  be  a  useful  object  of 
cultivation. 
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BOOK  III. 

OF  SPINOUS  FISHES. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SPINOUS  FISHES. 

Tmr  third  general  division  of  fishes  is  into 
th»t  of  the  spinous  or  bony  kind.  These  are 
obviously  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having 
a  complete  bony  covering  to  their  gills;  by 
their  being  furnished  with  no  other  method  of 
breathing  but  gills  only;  by  their  bones, 
which  are  sharp  and  thorny  ;  and  their  tails, 
which  are  placed  in  a  situation  perpendicular 
to  the  body.  This  is  that  class  which  alone 
our  later  naturalists  are  willing  to  admit  as 
fishes.  The  cetaceous  class  with  them  are  but 
beasts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
ocean  ;  the  cartilaginous  class  are  an  amphi- 
bious band,  that  are  but  half  denizens  of  that 
element :  it  is  fishes  of  the  spinous  kind  that 
really  deserve  the  appellation. 

This  distinction  the  generality  of  mankind 
will  hardly  allow ;  but  whatever  be  the  jus- 
tice of  this  preference  in  favour  of  the  spinous 
class,  it  is  certain  that  the  cetaceous  and  car- 
tilaginous classes  bear  no  proportion  to  them 
in  number.  Of  the  spinous  classes  are  already 
known  above  four  hundred  species;  so  that 
the  numbers  of  the  former  are  trifling  in  com- 
parison, and  make  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the 
finny  creation. 

From  the  great  variety  in  this  class,  it  is 
obvious  how  difficult  a  task  it  must  have  been 
to  describe  or  remember  even  a  part  of  what 
it  contains.  When  six  hundred  different  sorts 
of  animals  ofifer  themselves  to  consideration, 
the  mind  is  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  that  all  lay  some  claim  to  its' attention. 
To  obviate  this  confusion,  systems  have  been 
devised,  which,  throwing  several  fishes  that 
agree  in  many  particulars  into  one  group,  and 
thus  uniting  all  into  so  many  particular  bodies, 
the  mind  that  was  incapable  of  separately  con. 


sidering  each,  is  enabled  to  comprehend  all, 
when  thus  offered  in  larger  masses  to  its  con< 
sideration. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  beings  in  animated  na- 
ture, fishes  most  demand  a  systematical  ar- 
rangement.  Quadrupeds  are  but  few,  and 
can  be  all  known;  birds,  from  their  seldom 
varying  in  their  size,  can  be  very  tolerably 
distinguished  without  system ;.  but  among 
fishes,  which  no  size  can  discriminate,  where 
the  animal  ten  inches,  and  the  animal  ten  feet 
long,  is  entirely  the  same,  there  must  be  some 
other  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  something  that  gives  precision  to  our 
ideas  of  the  animal  whose  history  we  desire  to 
know. 

Of  the  real  history  of  fishes,  very  little  is 
yet  known ;  but  of  very  many  we  have  full 
and  sufficient  accounts,  as  to  their  external 
form.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore, 
in  a  history  of  these  animals,  not  to  give  the 
little  we  do  know  ;  and,  at  least,  arrange  our 
forces,  though  we  cannot  tell  their  destination. 
In  this  art  of  arrangement,  Artedi  and  Lin- 
naeus have  long  been  conspicuous :  they  have 
both  taken  a  view  of  the  animal's  form  in  dif 
ferent  lights;  and,  from  the  parts  which  most 
struck  them,  have  founded  their  respective 
systems. 

Artedi,  who  was  foremost,  perceiving  that 
some  fishes  had  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike ;  that 
others  had  soft  pliant  ones,  as  the  herring ;  and 
that  others  still  wanted  that  particular  fin  by 
which  the  gills  are  opened  and  shut,  as  the 
eel,  made  out  a  system  from  these  varic des. 
Linnaeus,  on  the  other  hand,  rejecting  this 
system,  which  he  found  liable  to  too  many  ex- 
ceptions, considered  the  fins  not  with  regard 
to  their  substance,  but  their  position.  The 
ventral  fins  seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  his 
system ;  he  considers  them  in  fishes  supplying 
the  same  offices  as  feet  in  quadrupeds;  and 
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from  theii  total  absence,  or  from  their  being 
situated  nearer  the  head  or  the  tail,  in  differ, 
ent  fishes,  he  takes  the  differences  of  his  sys- 
tem. 

These  arrangements,  which  are  totally  arbi- 
trary, and  which  are  rather  a  method  than  a 
science,  are  always  fluctuating ;  and  the  last 
is  generally  preferred  to  that  which  went  be- 
fore. There  has  lately  appeared,  however,  a 
system  composed  by  Mr  Gouan,  of  Montpel- 
lier,  that  deserves  applause  for  more  than  its 
novelty.  It  appears  to  me  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  that  ever  was  made ;  and  in 
it  the  divisions  are  not  only  precisely  systema- 
tical, but,  in  some  measure,  adopted  by  Na- 
ture  itself.  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
united  the  systems  of  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  to- 
gether ;  and,  by  bringing  one  to  correct  the 
other,  has  made  out  a  number  of  tribes  that 
are  marked  with  the  utmost  precision.  A 
part  of  this  system,  however,  we  have  already 
gone  through  in  the  cartilaginous,  or,  as  he 
calls  a  part  of  them,  the  hranchiostegous  tribe 
of  fishes.  In  the  arrangement  of  these,  I 
have  followed  Linnseus,  as  the  number  of  them 
was  but  small,  and  his'  method  simple.  But 
in  that  which  is  more  properly  called  the  «/n- 
notts  class  of  ^fishes,  I  will  follow  Mr  Gouan's 
svstem  ;  the  terms  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  former  systems,  require  some  explanation. 
I  do  not  love  to  multiply  the  technical  terms 
of  a  science  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  names, 
by  being  long  used,  are  as  necessary  to  be 
known  as  the  science  itself. 

If  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  fin  of  a 
fish,  we  shall  find  it  composed,  besides  the 
skin,  either  of  straight,  hard,  pointed,  bony 
prickles  or  spines,  as  in  the  pike;  or  of  soft, 
crooked,  or  forked  bones,  or  cartilages,  as  in 
the  herring — The  fish  that  have  bony  prickly 
fins,  are  called  prickiy-^nnedjish:  the  latter, 
that  have  soft,  or  cartilaginous  fins,  are  called 
soft'jinnedjish.  The  pnckly-finned  fish  have 
received  the  Greek  new-formed  name  of 
Acanthopterigii :  the  soft-finned  fish  have  like, 
wise  their  barbarous  Greek  name  of  Malacop- 
terigiu  Thus  far  Artedi  has  supplied  Mr 
Gouan  with  names  and  divisions.  All  spin- 
ous fish  are  divided  into  prickly-finned  fish 
and  soft-finned  fish. 

Again,  Linnceus  has  taught  him  to  remark 
the  situation  of  the  fins ;  for  the  ventral,  or 
belly-fins,  which  are  those  particularly  to  be 
remarked,  are  either  wholly  wanting,  as  in 
the  eel,  and  then  the  fish  is  called  Apodal  (a 
Greek  word,  signifying  without  feet) ;  or  the 
ventral  fins  are  placed  more  forward  than  the 
pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  haddock,  and  then  the 
animal  is  a  Jugukpr'JUh  i  or  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  directly  under  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in 
the  father-lasher,  and  then  it  is  called  a  Tho' 
racic-fish ;  or,  lastly,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 


nearer  the  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in  the 
minnow,  and  then  it  is  an  Abdommal-fish, 

Possessed  of  these  distributions,  the  French 
naturalist  mixes  and  unites  them  into  two 
grand  divisions.  All  the  prickly-finned  fish 
make  one  general  division ;  all  the  soft-finned 
fish  another.  These  first  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  being  either  apodalyjugw 
lar,  tharacicy  or  abdomhiaL  Thus  there  are 
prickly-finned  apodal  fishes;  prickly-finned 
j'u^/iar  fishes ;  prickly-finned  thoracic  fishes; 
and  prickly-finned  abdominal  fishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  soft-finned  fishes  fall  mider  a 
similar  distribution,  and  make  the  other  gene- 
ral division.  Thus  there  are  soft-finned  apo- 
dal fishes,  soft-finned ,/t^ii/Sar  fishes,  sofib-finned 
thoracic  fishes,  and  soft-finned  abdominal  fishes. 
These  general  characters  are  strongly  marked, 
and  easily  remembered.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  divide  these  into  such  tribes  as 
are  most  strongly  marked  by  nature ;  and  to 
give  the  distinct  characters  of  each  to  form  a 
complete  system  with  great  simplicity.  This 
Mr  Grouan  has  done ;  and  the  tribes  into 
which  he  has  distributed  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, exactly  amount  to  fifty.  Thus  the  read- 
er, who  can  contain  in  his  memory  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  fifty  kinds,  will  have  a  toler- 
able idea  of  the  form  of  every  kind  of  spinous 
fish.  I  say,  of  the  form;  for  as  to  the  history 
and  nature  of  the  animal  itself,  that  can  only 
be  obtained  by  experience  and  information. 


SECT.  I. 

FRICKIiV-FTKNED  FISHES. 

Prichhf-finned  Apodal  Fish, 

1.  The  Trichurus,  The  body  of  a  sword - 
form  ;  the  head  oblong ;  the  teeth  sword-like, 
bearded  near  the  points;  {he  fore-teeth  lar- 
gest ;  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  seven 
spines ;  the  tail  ending  in  a  point  without  fins  ; 
an  inhabitant  near  the  Oriental  and  American 
shores ;  of  a  silvery  white ;  frequently  leap- 
ing into  the  fishermen's  boats  in  China. 

3.  The  X^hias,  or  Sword-fish.  The  body 
round;  the  head  long ;  the  upper  jaw  termi^ 
nating  by  a  long  beak,  in  form  of  a  sword;  the 
fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  eight  spines ;  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe;  an  enemy  to  the 
whale.^ 


>  The  general  colour  of  the  common  sword-fish  (m>A. 
ia*  ffUtdhu,  see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  11.)  is  brown,  aooompa- 
nied  hj  a  deep  steel-blue  cast  on  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  and  inclining  to  silTory  white  on  the  sides  and 
abdomen.  It  sometimes  grows  to  a  very  large  sixe,  and 
as  mtich  as  twenty  feet  in  length.  Pennant  mentions 
one  cast  on  shore  near  Laughame,  Caermarthenshire, 
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3.  Ophidium  or  Qilthead.  The  body  sword- 
like ;  the  head  blunt;  the  tin  covering  the 
gills  with  seven  spines  ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  sicie-ways  ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  the 
ftnus,  and  the  tail,  all  joining  together  ;  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  fishes^  covered  over  with 
green,  gold,  and  silver ;  it  is  by  sailors  called 
the  dolphin,  and  gives  chase  to  the  flying- 
fish. 

Prickly  Jbuied  Jugular  Fish, 

4.  The  TrachinuM  or  Wetter,  The  body 
oblong  ;  the  head  obtuse  ;  the  bones  covering 


the  gills  jagged  at  the  bottom  ;  the  fins  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  six  spines  ;  the  anus  near 
the  breast ;  buries  itself  in  the  sands,  leaving 
only  its  nose  out ;  and  if  trod  upon,  immedi- 
ately strikes  with  the  spines  that  form  its 
dorsal  fins,  which  are  venomous  and  dan- 
gerous. 

5.  The  Uranoscopus.  The  body  wedge- 
like  ;  the  head  almost  round,  and  larger  than 
the  body;  the  mouth  flat;  the  eyes  on  the  top 
of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 


the  head  of  which  alone  weighed  seventy-fiTe  pounds, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  snout  three  feet  long. 
The  sword-fish  is  J^ry  active  in  its  movements  and  vor- 
acious in  its  appetite.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller  l&inds  of 
fish,  which  it  Icilis  by  pierriog  them  with  its  sword.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  particular  a  very  great  enemy  to  the 
tunny,  which  is  described  by  Belon  to  be  as  much  alarmed 
by  its  appearance  as  a  sheep  is  at  the  sight  of  a  wolf. 

This  fish  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  Sicilians,  who  buy  it  up  eagerly  at  any  price  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  which  lasts  from  May  to 
August  They  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  salt  it  for  future 
use.  This  process  was  in  ancient  times  particularly 
performed  at  the  town  of  Thuri  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
whence  the  fish  was  called  tommt  ihurianut,  A  de- 
Bcription  of  the  ancient  manner  of  taking  this  fish  has 
been  left  us  by  Strabo,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
process  was  the  same  as  that  now  in  use.  The  operation 
resembles  whale  fishing  on  a  small  scale. 

The  broad-finoed  sword-fish  (jriphi(u platypiertu)  is  of 
a  thinner  and  more  elegant  form  than  the  preceding, 
and  is  also  distinguished  by  an  extremely  broad  back 
fin,  and  by  Tery  long  sharp- pointed  thoracic  appendages, 
which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  other.  Tlie  general 
colour  of  the  fish  is  of  a  silrery-bluish  white,  except  in 
the  back,  head,  tail,  and  fins,  which  in  the  living  animal 
are  of  a  deep  blue,  fading  into  brown  in  the  dried  speci- 
mens. This  fish  is  found  in  the  Brazilian  and  East 
Indian  seas,  and  also  in  the  Northern  seas,  where  and 
elsewhere  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  whales,  piercing  them 
with  its  formidable  weapon.  A  specimen  of  this  fish 
occupies  a  very  conspicuous  situation  at  the  British 
Museum  in  a  distinct  case,  which  also  contains  three 
specimens  of  detached  swords.  .  In  the  same  room  there 
is  a  small  specimen  of  the  common  sword-fish. 


six  spines ;  the  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

6.  CktUyomfmui  or  DraganeL  The  body 
almost  wedge-like  ;  the  head  broad,  and  larger 
than  the  body;  the  mouth  even  with  the  body  ; 
the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  close  shut ;  the 
opening  to  the  sills  behind  the  head  i  the  &i 
covering  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

7.  The  Blennius  or  Blenny,  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  obtusely  bevel ;  the  teeth  a 
single  range  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
six  spines;  the  ventral-fins  have  two  small 
blunt  bones  in  each  ;  a  species  of  this  animal 
is  viviparous. 

Prickfyjinned  Thoracic  FUh, 

8.  .The  Gobius  or  Gudgeon.  The  body 
round  and* oblong;  the  head  with  two  little 


holes  between  the  eyes,  one  before  the  other; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  four  spines ;  the 
ventral  fins  joined  together. 

9.  The  Cepola.  The  body  sword-like ;  the 
head  blunt;  the  mouth  flat ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  six  spines;  the  fins  distinct; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

The  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  sent  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  an  account  of  an  astonishing  but  not  singular  in. 
stance  of  the  strength  of  an  individual  of  this  broad-fin- 
ned  species  :  the  bottom  of  his  ship  was  pierced  through 
by  its  sword  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  completely 
imbedded,  or  driven  through  almost  to  its  base,— the 
animal  having  been  killed  with  the  violeoce  of  the  shock. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fish  is  generally 
either  killed  in  this  manner  or  else  perishes  from  being 
unable  to  withdraw  its  weapon,  for  could  it  efiect  this 
ol^ecC,  the  vessel  must  inevitably  founder  in  consequence 
of  the  leak  ;  and  indeed  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
some  veesels,  probably  old  or  of  a  slight  description,  have 
been  greatly  endangered,  or  even  lost,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  struck  by  a  sword-fish.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  wood,  with  the  sword  imbedded  in  it,  was 
sawed  out,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  forms  one  of  the  detached  swords  just  mentioned. 

The  sword-fish  and  the  whale  are  said  never  to  meet 
without  coming  to  battle ;  and  the  former  has  the  repute 
of  being  always  the  aggressor.  Sometimes  two  of  them 
join  against  one  whale,  in  which  the  combat  is  by  no 
means  equal.  When  the  whale  discovers  the  sword-fish 
darting  upon  him,  he  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  is  closely 
pursued  by  his  antagonist,  who  compels  him  again  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  sword-fish 
aims  its  formidable  thrusts  at  vessels,  not  so  much  from 
a  disposition  to  attack  every  thing  that  falls  in  its  way 
as  under  the  impression  that  the  said  vessels  are  whales, 
or  other  great  fish :  and  may  not  the  fact,  that  vessels 
are  rarely  if  ever  so  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean,  be 
in  a  great  degr^  owing  to  this,— that  there  are  not  in 
that  sea  any  fish  so  large  that  a  sword-fish  of  ordinary 
penetration  could  mistake  a  ship  for  them. 
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10.  The  Coryphana  or  Razor-JUh,  The 
body  wedge-iike ;  the  head  very  bevel ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  spines. 

11.  The  Slumber  or  Macksrel  The  body 
oblong ;  the  line  running  down  the  side  rig- 
zagged  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  sharp  and 
small;  the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  seven 
spines ;  several  false  fins  towards  the  tail* 

1  The  Mackerel,  {Scomber  «com6ni««>— Tha  nunkerel. 


18.  Thei/a*rt«.Pi:S:XLfig.23.The  body 
oval;  the  head  middling;  the  lips  doubled 
inward ;  both  cutting  and  grinding  teeth ;  the 
covers  of  the  gills  scaly;  the  fin   covering 


though  of  the  same  order  u  the  herring,  pilchard,  and 
(tprat,  belongs  to  a  di8tinct/aiii<(y,—4o  which  aico  belong 
the  tunny,  the  bonito»  the  iword-fish,  the  dory,  or  doree, 
and  seTeral  other  kinds.  The  mackerel,  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  division  of  aranthopterygii,  was 
known  to  the  Greelcs  by  the  name  of  emtftC^  {§conArot)$ 
and  the  generic  term  for  all  fish  comprised  in  this  class 
is  Seomheriddf,  The  name  given  to  the  mackerel  hy  the 
French,  German,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  the  British, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  wtaeula^  a  spot;  that  is, 
the  spotted  or  rtreaked  fish.  Hence  the  term  '<  mack, 
erel^y"  is  also  applied  to  a  well-known  formation  of 
the  clouds.  The  mackerel  l»  perhaps  the  most  beanUfui 
of  oor  British  fishes,  being  elegant  in  its  form  as  well 
as  brilliant  in  colour. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
tiking  this  useful  fish,  we  are  indebted  to  the  elegant 
snd  valuable  Hiatory  of  BHHeh  Pieket,  by  Mr  Yarrell. 
On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  mackerel  is  taken  from 
the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  west,  along  the  southern 
shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterford;  from  thence 
north  ward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to  Londonderry 
and  Donegal.      Dr  Macculkx;h  says  it  visits  some  of 
the  lochs  <3  the  western  Islands,  but  is  not  considered 
very  abundant.     On  the  Cornish  coast,  this  fish  occurs 
sometimes  as  early  as  March,  and  appears  to  be  pursuing 
a  course  from  west  to  east.    They  are  plentifid  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  bay  about  June. 
On  the  Hampshire  snd  Sussex  coast,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, they  arrive  as  eariy  as  March,  and  sometimes,  as  will 
be  shown,  even  In  Feburary ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year 
the  fishermen  go  to  look  for  them,  the  further  from  the 
shore  do  they  seek  for  them  and  find  them.  Duhamel  says 
the  mackerel  are  caught  earlier  at  Dunkirk  than  at  Dieppe 
or  Havre:  up  our  eastern  coast,  however,  the  fishing  is 
later.  The  fishermen  of  Lowestofib  and  Yarmouth,  gain 
their  great  harvest  from  the  mackerel  in  May  and  June. 
The  mackerel  spawns  in  June,  and  according  to  Bloch, 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eggs  have  been  counted 
Id  one  fish.     The  young  mackerel,  which  are  called 
shiners,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  by  the  end  of 
August.      They  are  half  grown,  says  Mr  Couch,  by 
November,  when  they  retire  to  deep  water,  and  are  seen 
no  more  tliat  winter ;  but  the  adult  fishes  never  wholly 
quit  the  Cornish  coast,  and  It  is  common  to  see  some 
taken  with  lines  In  every  month   of  the  year.     The 
mackerel  as  feeders  are  voracious,  and  their  growth  is 
rapid.     The  ordinary  length  varies  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen  inches,  and  their  weight  Is  about  two  pounds  each; 
but  they  are  said  to  attain  the  length  of  twenty  inches. 
The  largest  fish  are  not,  however,  considered  the  best 
for  the  table. 

As  an  article  of  food  they  are  in  great  request,  and 
those  taken  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  are  gener- 
ally considered  superior  in  flavour  to  those  taken  either 


earlier  In  the  spring,  or  in  autumn.  To  be  eaten  in 
perfecUoo,  thb  fish  should  be  very  fresh,  as  it  soou 
becomes  unfit  for  food.  Mackerel  were  firat  allowed  to 
b«  cried  through  the  straeto  of  London  on  a  Sunday,  io 
1698,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  the  present  time. 

At  our  various  fishing.towns  on  the  coast,  the  mack- 
erel seasoo  is  one  of  great  bnsUe  and  activity ;  the  high 
price  obtained  by  early  cargoes  being  the  inducement  ts 
great  exertions. 

In  May,  1807,  tiie  first  Brighton  boat-load  of  mackerel 
sold  at  BiUingigate  for  forty  gufaieas  per  hundred,— 
seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  acoro  to  the  hundred, 
—the  highest  price  ever  known  at  that  market.  The 
next  boatJoad  produced  but  thirteen  guineas  the  bun. 
dred.  Mackerel  were  so  plentiful  at  Dover  in  1808, 
that  they  were  lold  sixty  for  a  shiUing.  At  Brighton, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  shoal  of  mackerel  was  n 
great,  that  one  of  the  boats  had  the  meshes  of  her  neU 
so  completely  occupied  by  them,  that  it  vras  impossible 
to  drag  them  in.  The  fish  and  nets,  therefore,  at  length 
sunk  together.  The  boats  engaged  in  fishing,  an; 
usually  attended  by  otiier  fast^alUng  ▼easels,  which  are 
sent  away  wiUitiie  fish  taken.  Prom  Hastings,  and  other 
fishing-towns  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the  fish  are  brought 
to  London  by  vans,  which  travel  up  during  the  night 

The  most  common  made  of  fishing  for  mackerel,  ind 
in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  driftr 
nets.  The  drifUnet  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one  hno- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but 
wiUiout  lead  at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  smaU 
fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  sea  water.  Thu 
siae  of  tiie  mesh  is  about  two  a«d  a  half  inches,  or  rather 
larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and  sometlmee  eighteen  of 
these  neU  are  attached  lengUiways,  by  tyhig  slong  » 
thick  rope  caUed  Uie  drift-rope,  and  at  the  end  of  eacl> 
net  to  each  other.  When  arranged  for  depositing  In  the 
sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  driii-repe,  ii 
thrown  overboard;  the  vessel  is  put  before  the  wind, 
and  as  she  sails  along,  Uie  rope  with  tiie  nets  thus 
attached,  is  passed  over  the  stem  into  the  water,  tiU  th« 
whole  of  tiie  neU  are  run  out  The  net  thus  deposited, 
hangs  suspended  in  the  water  perpendicularly,  twenty 
feet  deep  from  the  drifUrope,  and  extending  from  thres 
quartan  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  half, 
depending  on  the  number  of  nets  belonging  to  the  party 
or  company  engaged  in  fishing  togetheiv  When  the 
whole  of  the  nets  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drifi-rope  » 
shifted  from  the  stem  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  snd  she 
rides  by  it  as  If  at  anchor.  The  benefit  pined  by  the 
boat's  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drifUrope  is,  that  the 
net  is  kept  strained  in  a  straight  line,  which,  without 
this  pull  upon  it,  would  not  be  the  case. 

The  neU  are  shot  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
hauled  once  during  the  night,  at  others  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  water  all  night  The  fish  roving  In  the 
dark  through  the  water,  hang  in  the  meshes  of  the  net, 
which  are  large  enough  to  admit  them  beyond  the  gill* 
covers  and  pectonl  fins,  but  not  large  enough  to  allo^ 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body  to  pass  through.  In  (he 
morning  early,  preparations  are  made  for  hauling  the 
nets.  A  capstan  upon  the  deck  is  manned,  about  which 
two  turns  of  the  drift-rope  are  taken.  One  man  standi 
forward  to  untie  the  upper  edge  of  each  net  from  the 
drift-rope,  which  is  called  casting  ofi*  the  Ushings  :  others 
hand  in  the  net  with  the  fish  caught,  to  which  ooo  side 
of  the  vessel  Is  devoted;  the  other  side  Is  occupied  by 
the  drift-rope,  which  Is  wound  in  by  the  men  at  the 
capsUn.     The  whole  of  the  net  In,  and  the  fifb  fecurni. 
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the  gills  with  five  spines ;  the  pectoral  fins 
pointed. 

1 3.  The  SparuM  or  Sea-Bream.     The  body 
oblong;  the  head  middling;  the  lips  not  in. 


▼erted  ;  the  teeth  cutting  and  grinding ;  the 

the  vessel  nins  t>ftck  into  harbour  with  her  fish,  or  de- 
posits them  oil  board  some  other  boat  in  company. 

Near  to  land,  another  mode  of  fishing  is  adopted, 
which  is  tiius  described  by  Mr  Couch.  *'A  long  deep 
net  is  employed,  of  which,  unlike  the  former,  the  meshes 
are  too  small  to  admit  any  of  the  fish.  Two  boats  are 
necessary,  one  of  which  is  rowed  round  the  tchuU^  while 
the  net  is  thrown  orerbosrd  by  two  meto  to  enclose  it:  the 
other  boat  is  employed  in  keeping  steady  the  end  of  the 
net,  and  warping  it,  the  sooner  and  more  surely  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  fish.  When  tuis  *is  effected,  the 
net  stands  like  a  circle,  enclosing  the  captives,  and  tlie 
men  proceed  to  draw  it  together  at  the  end  and  bottom ; 
at  the  same  time  throwing  pebbles  at  that  place  where 
the  circle  closes,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  fish  to 
the  only  place  where  escape  is  possible :  when  at  last 
the  endusum  is  perfect,  and  the  net  raised  from  the 
ground,  the  fish  thus  brought  to  the  surface  are  taken  on 
board  in  flaskets."  Such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  seine-net  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  distance  from  shore, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  hauled  on  the  beach  in  the 
manner  of  a  ground-net,  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  with  the  line,  and  is  called 
railing,  (trailing.)  The  mackerel  will  bite  at  any  bait 
that  is  used  to  take  the  smaller  kind  of  fish  ;  but  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  that  which  resembles  a  living  and  active 
prey,  which  is  imitated  by  what  is  called  a  hisk,~a  long 
slice  cut  from  the  side  of  one  of  its  own  kind  near  the 
tall  • — it  is  found,  also,  that  a  slip  of  red  leather,  or  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  nill  commonly  succeed.  The  iKMit 
is  placed  under  sail,  and  a  smart  hreexe  is  considered 
favourable,  hence  termed  a  mackerel-breese.  The  line 
is  short,  but  weiglied  down  by  a  heavy  plummet,  and  in 
this  manner,  when  these  fish  abound,  two  men  will  Uke 
horn  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day.  It  is  singular 
that  the  greatest  number  of  mackerel  are  caught  when 
the  boat  moves  most  rapidly,  and  that  even  then  the 
hook  is  commonly  gorged.  It  seems  that  the  mackerel 
takes  its  food  by  striking  across  the  course  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  its  flying  prey. 

The  7\mny, — The  common  Tunny  (Tkymnug  vfiU 
garis,)  is  a  Urge  fish  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe  ; 


although  but  little  known  m  England,  it  is  an  oitject  of 
considerable  importance  to  many  of  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
the  Sicilians.  The  tunnies,  like  the  mackerel,  appear 
in  great  shoals,  or  banks,  which  are  believed  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  beginning  of  April,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  instead  of  coming  from  any  great  distance,  they 
▼OL.  11. 


cover  of  the  gills  scaly;  the  fins  covering  the 

gills  with  five  rays;  the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

14.   The  Chmtodon  or  Cat-Jhh.     The  body 

oblong  ;  the  head  small ;  the  teeth  slender  and 


merely  rise  from  the  deeper  parts  of  that  sea,  in  order 
to  reach  the  shoal  water,  that  the  spawn,  or  ova,  may  be 
placed  within  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  mackerel  is  said  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  the  tunnies,  these  last  being  voracious  fish,  and  de- 
vouring great  quantities  of  their  smaller  brethren. 

At  the  time  when  these  fish  make  their  periodical  ap- 
pearance, the  strongest  and  the  boldest  precede  their 
companions  at  distances  determined  by  their  greater 
vigour  or  courage.  The  form  assumed  by  a  shoal  of 
tunnies  is  that  of  a  long  triangle,  the  weaker  fish  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  living  mass  is 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  noise 
which  accompanies  their  rapid  movements,  for  the  tail 
of  the  tunny  is  large  and  powerful,  and  striking  forcibly 
and  rapidly  against  the  water,  produces  a  sound  which 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  way  off.  **  This  murmuring 
noise,  which  is  heard  from  afar,  is  echoed  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  repeated  from  shore  to  shore,  resembling  that 
dull  but  imposing  sound,  which  during  a  deceitful  calm 
on  a  bunting  summer's  day  announces  the  approach  of 
a  hurricane.*' 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  number,  their  strength, 
and  their  swifuiese,  a  sudden  noise  will  often  arrest  the 
whole  shoal  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  or  even  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  any  bright  object.  If  we  may 
believe  the  reasoning  of  Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist, 
who  speaking  of  the  tunny,  says,  **  in  the  spring,  tlie 
tunnies  pass  in  troops,  composed  of  numerous  individu' 
als,  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Euxine  or  the 
Black  sea,  and  in  the  strait  which  separates  Europe 
from  Asia,  a  rock  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  great 
ele\'ation,  rises  near  Chalcedony,  on  the  Asiatic  shore; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  rock,  terrifies  the 
tunnies  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  force  them  to  alter  their 
course,  and  suddenly  turn  towards  the  Cape  of  Byzan. 
tium,  opposite  the  Chalcedonian  shore ;  and  this  forced 
direction  of  the  course  of  tliese  fish,  causes  the  fishery 
to  be  yery  abundant  near  the  Cape  of  Byzantium."  The 
usual  size  of  tliis  fish  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length ; 
they  are  at  times,  however,  taken  as  long  as  ten  feet. 
Aristotle  mentions  an  old  tuiniy  which  weighed  upwajds 
of  two  hundred  weight. 

The  tunny-fishery  was  attended  to  with  great  care  by 
the  ancients,  and  still  employs  a  vast  number  of  hands 
in  d.flerent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  in  Cata- 
lonia, Provence,  Liguria,  Sardinia,  and,  as  we  liave 
already  mentioned,  Sicily. 

The  tuiniies'are  taken  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  case, 
when  a  sentinel,  posted  on  an  elevated  spot,  has  made  a 
signal  that  the  fish  are  in  view,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
quaiter  from  which  they  are  coming,  a  number  of  boats 
put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  a  curve,  and  joining  their  nets  form  an 
enclosure,  which  alarms  the  tunnies,  and  gradually 
drives  them  into  closer  ranks  :  they  still  continue  to 
add  fresh  nets,  continually  driving  the  fish  towards  the 
shore.  When  they  liave  reached  water  only  a  few 
fathoms  in  depth,  tliey  cast  their  last  and  largest  net, 
which  has  a  kind  of  pocket  or  long  bag  attached  to  it; 
tills  they  draw  towards  the  land,  and  with  it  they  bring 
all  the  fish.  The  small  ones  are  then  taken  out  with 
the  hands,  and  the  larger  are  landed  after  they  are  dea. 
patched  with  boat  hooks.  This  mode  of  fishing,  which 
is  employed  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  produces  some- 
times at 'a  single  take  as  much  as  fifteen  ton  weight  of 
fish. 

The  second  mode  is  that  with  nets,  called  by  the 
Up 
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bending;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  three 
to  six  spines ;  the  fins  of  the  back  and  anus 
scaly.' 

15.  The  Scuma,  The  body  nearly  ellipti- 
cal; the  head  bevel,  the  covers  of  the  fins 
scaly ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays ; 
the  fins  of  the  back  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a 
furrow  in  the  back. 

16.  The   Perch'      The  body  oblong  ;  the 

ItaliHiis /onnatv.  These  are  much  more  complicated; 
Brydone  calls  the  whole  apparatus  a  kind  of  aquatic 
castle,  constructed  at  great  cost, — a  double  row  of  large 
long  nets,  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
corks  fastened  to  their  upper  edge,  and  by  lead  weights 
and  stones  at  the  lower,  are  fixed  by  anchors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  enclosui'e  parallel  to  the  shore  for 
many  hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  an  Italian  mile  in 
length,  and  divided  into  many  chambers  by  transverse 
nets,  and  open  on  the  land-side  by  a  sort  of  door. 

The  flesh  of  tlie  tunny,  when  uncooked,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  beef.  **  You  would  scarcely  believe," 
says  Cetti,  **  the  different  tastes  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  tunny ;  «t  each  part  of  the  body,  and  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface,  it  varies;  here  it  is  like  veal, 
there  pork.  The  Sardinian  fishermen  employ  a  ho«t 
of  words,  which  Uie  memory  can  scarcely  retain,  to  dis- 
tinguish these  different  morsels.  The  flesh  of  the  belly, 
which  is  the  most  delicious,  is  called  t&rray  and  costs 
twice  as  much  as  the  netta,  which  is  flesh  of  the  second 
quality."  Like  all  the  mackerel  tribes  the  ttumy 
remains  fresh  and  good  for  a  few  hours  only  after  it  is 
taken  ;  if  the  least  tainted  it  is  not  only  unwholesome, 
but  even  a  dangerous  kind  of  food. 

>  The  Cai^Fish,  or  Sea-JFolf,  {Anarhichat  luput.) 
This  singular-looking  fish  is  found  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  seas  that  surrounds  the  British  islands;  it  is 
seldom  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts. 

The  appearance  of  this  fish,  (<tays  Mr  Yarrell,)  is  not 
prepossessing.  Independently  of  a  ferocious-looking,  cat- 
like head,  with  an  exceedingly  thick  coarse  skin,  covered 
with  slime,  it  possesses  most  formidable  teeth,  and  nei- 
ther wants  the  will  nor  the  power  to  attack  others  or 
defend  itself.  It  is  occasionally  caught  with  a  baited  hook, 
at  times  decoyed  into  the  meshes  of  a  net  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  fishes  already  entangled ;  but  fights  despe. 
rately,  even  when  out  of  |ts  own  element,  inflicting 
severe  wounds  if  not  cautiously  avoided.  The  nets  also, 
are  frequently  torn  by  Its  powerful  struggles,  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation  for  the  labour  thereby  ocxaaiontd,  or  for 
personal  injury  inflicted  by  it,  brings  a  speedy  death  to 
the  unfortunate  fish.  Handspikes  ar^l  spars  of  wood  are 
articles  aUxays  at  hand  in  fishing-boats,  and  the  savage 
scar-cat  is  speedily  rendered  incapable  of  doing  furtlier 
harm  by  heavy  well  aimed  blows  upon  the  head. 

As  an  article  of  food  it  is  said  to  be  excellent,  although 
its  appearance  may  disgust  a  squeamish  stomach.  The 
food  of  this  Ash  consists  chiefly  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  crustaceous  animals,  to  enable  it  to  crush  the  hard 
covering  of  its  pi-ey,  it  is  admirably  funiished  with  teeth 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose;  sharp  in  front  to  seize, 
and  strong  and  rounded  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  on  tlie 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  tongue  itself,  to  crush. 
This  fish  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  in  the  colder  and  more  extreme  northern  seas  is  said 
to  become  still  larger. 

It  swims  rapidly,  with  a  lateral  undulating  motion, 
and  has  acquired  the  name  of  sea- wolf  from  its  voracity. 
It  is  called  swine  fish  in  the  Orkneys,  from  a  particular 
motion  of  the  nose.  It  approaches  the  shore  to  deposit 
its  spawn  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  the  young, 
of  a  green  colour,  are  usually  found  among  sea-weed. 

'  The  Common  Perch  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 


head  bevel ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  scaly  and 
toothed  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven 
spines  ;  the  fins  in  some  jagged. 

i  7.  The  Scorpana  or  Father-laBker.  The 
body  oblong ;  the  head  great,  with  beards;  tlie 
covers  of  the  gills  armed  with  prickles;  thr 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  spines. 

18.  The  MuOus  or  SurmukL  The  bcjdy 
slender ;  the  head  almost  four-cornered  ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  three  spines  ;  some 
of  these  have  beards  ;  a  fish  highly  prized  by 
the  Romans,  and  still  considered  as  a  very 
great  delicacy. 

19.  The  Trigla  or  the  Gurnard.  The  body 
slender  ;  the  head  nearly  four-cornered,  and 
covered  with  a  bony  coat,  the  fin  covering  (he 
gills  with  seven  spines  ;  the  pectoral  and  vcn- 
tral  fins  strengthened  with  additional  muscles 
and  bones,  and  very  large  for  the  animal's 
size. 

20.  The  CotiM  or  BuB-head.  The  body 
wedge-like  ;  the  head  flat  and  broader  than 
the  body;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six 
spines ;  the  head  furnished  with  prickles, 
knobs,  and  beards. 

31.  The  Zeus  or  Doree,  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  large,  bevel ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  seven  rays ;  the  fins  jagged ;  the 
upper-jaw  with  a  loose  floating  skin  depend- 
ing into  the  mouth. 

22.  The  Trachipterus  or  Sabra,  The  body 
sword-like  ;  the  head  bevel;  the  fin  coverinj; 
the  gills  with  six  spines;  the  lateral  line 
straight;  the  scales  in  a  single  order  ;  a  loiise 
skin  in  both  the  jaws. 

23.  The  Gasterosieus  or  Stickleback,  The 
body  broadest  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  ob- 


Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  article  of  food.  In  modern 
dajrs,  trout  and  salmon  are  preferred.  The  perch  is  ex- 
tensively spread  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe  in 
many  varieties.  In  Great  Britain,  its  general  habitat 
is  in  lakes  with  a  clear  bottom  and  grassy  margin,  or  in 
slow  running  streams.  It  is  easily  taken  ^^ith  various 
kinds  of  bait,  the  most  successful  of  which,  however,  is 
the  minnow.  Its  average  size  is  from  one  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half,  though  some  of  tliree  and  four  pounds 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some  of  the  IliglUaxui 
lochs,  particularly  those  of  Perlhsliire,  perch  aie  re- 
markably fine  and  abundant. 

The  Batse  or  Sea  Perch,  like  the  common  percli, 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is  to  be  found 
on  tlie  coasts  of  England  during  tlie  summer,  while  the 
Dutch  have  established  fisheries  of  it.  There  are  various 
specie*!,  among  which  may  be  meiitioued  the  Rovk-^h 
or  Striped  Baste  of  the  Americans,  \^hich  is  abundant 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it  is  brought  to  the 
markets  weighing  often  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 

The  Granulated  Perch  (see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  14.) 
inhabits  the  large  nvei*s  of  America,  and  Is  so  similar  to 
that  of  Europe  as  to  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

The  Comtaon  Pike  Perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  but  is  unknown 
in  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  attains  a  length  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  Large 
quantities  of  this  fish,  smoked  and  cralted,  are  exported 
from  Prussia  and  Silesia. 
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long;  the  fin  corering  the  gills  with  three,  six, 
or  seven  spines  ;  prickles  starting  backward 
before  the  back  fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus.' 

Frickly-firmed  Abdominal  Fish, 

24.  The  Stiurus  or  Sheatfhjfish.'  ^fce  tMy 
oblong;  the  head  large;  the*iin  covering '^e 
frills  from  four  to  fourteen  spines  fyfc^  leading 
bones  or  spines  in  the  back  and  pectoral  fins 
toothed. 

25.  The  Mugul  or  MuWiU  The  body  ob- 
long; the  head  almost  conical ;  the  upper-jaw 
with  a  furrow,  which  receives  the  prominence 
of  the  under;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
seven  rays. 

26.  The  Polynemus.  The  body  oblong  ; 
the  head  with  a  beak;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  Tvith  from  five  to  seven  spines  ;  the  bones 
that  move  the  pectoral,  fins  not  articulated  to 
those  fins. 

27.  The  Teuthys,  The  body  almost  ellipti- 
cal ;  the  head  abruptly  shortened ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  rays  ;  the  teeth  in 
a  single  row,  close,  strong,  and  even. 

28.  The  Elops  ox  Sea-serpent  The  body 
slender ;  the  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  double,  with  thirty  spines,  and  armed 
externally  with  five  bones  resembling  teeth. 
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Softifinned  Apodai  Fish. 
29.    The  Murcsna  or  Eel      The  body  round 


*  'Yhe  Ji/teen-tpined  Stickleback  ur  Great  Stickleback 

This  fish,  which  is  tlie  largest  species  of  the  sticklehacks, 
'i$i  slender,  being  only  an  inch  thick,  and  nine  In  length: 
the  snout  is  long  •  and  the  body  of  a  pentagonal  figure 
tovrards  the  tail,  whi<*h  is  flat,  the  mouth  is  small,  and 
the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower.  The  gills  and 
the  bony  plate  on  the  belly  are  brown  upon  the  upper 
part,  silvery  and  streaked  upon  the  lower.  It  has  two 
pectoral  fins,  one  dorsal,  rising  in  a  triangular  form  from 
the  middle  of  the  hack;  between  this  and  the  head  are 
fifteen  distinct  spines  inclined  towards  the  tail,  which, 
when  depressed,  are  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  fins 
of  the  belly  consist  of  two  spines,  the  foremost  of  which 
is  the  longest  In  the  fm  at  the  anus  there  is  also  a 
covered  gpine,  but  the  other  fins  are  soft  and  ramified. 
The  fifleen-spined  sticklebacks,  like  the  last  mentioned 
species,  are  found  in  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  German 
ocean  ;  they  are  very  common  in  Holland,  and  also  near 
Lubeck  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  M.  Bloch  says,  that 
their  ordinary  size  does  not  exceed  seven  inches,  and 
that  he  has  found  small  crabs  in  their  stomach.  The 
great  stickleback  does  not  ascend  the  rivers  like  the  other 
kinds,  never  leaving  the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  among 
other  fish.  Large  quantities  are  sometimes  taken  by 
kindling  a  fire  on  the  shore,  which  draws  them  in  shoals 
to  the  nets.     A  kind  of  lamp  oil  is  extracted  from  them 


and  slender ;  the  head  terminating  in  a  beak; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fashion,  placed  near 
the  pectoral  fins;  the  fins  of  the  back, the  anus, 
and  the  tail,  united  in  one.' 

30.  The  Gymnotus  or  Carapo.^  The  body 
roundest  on  the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a  knifet 
the  head  small ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
^ve  rays  ;  the  back  without  a  fin ;  two  beards 
or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip  ;  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazil. 

31.  The  Anarhicas  or  Wolf-fish.  The  body 
roundish  and  slender;  the  head  large  and 
blunt;  the  fore-teeth  above  and  below  conical; 
the  grinding  teeth  and  those  in  the  palate 
round;  the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  seven 
rays. 

32.  The  Stromateus.  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  small ;  the  teeth  moderately  sharp; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  or  six  rays. 

33.  The  Ammodytes  or  Launce.  The  body 
slender  and  roundish  ;  the  head  terminated  by 
a  beak;  the  teeth  of  a  hair-like  fineness;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays. 

Soft  finned  Jugular  Fish. 

34.  The  Lepodogaster*  The  body  wedge- 
like; the  head  oblong,  forwarder  than  the 
body,  flattish,  the  beak  resembling  that  of  a 
duck ;  the  pectoral  fins  double,  two  on  each 
side ;  the  ventral  fins  joined  together  ;  a  kind 
of  bony  breastplate  between  the  pectoral  fine; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  rays  ;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fashion. 

36.  The  Gadus  or  Cod-fish.  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  wedge-like;  the  fin  covering  the 


gills  with  seven  rays:  several    back   and  anal 
fins.* 

Soft  finned  Thoracic  Fish. 

36.  The  Pleuranectes  or  Flatfish.  The  body 
elliptical;  the  head  small;  both  eyes  on  one 
side  of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the  glUf 
with  from  four  to  seven  rays,  • 

and  what  remaini  is  used  as  manure.     They  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  eaten  by  the  poor. 

'  See  an  account  of  Eels  given  in  Note  at  page  S86L 
'  See  an  account  of  the  Gymnotus  given  in  Note 
at  page  279. 

^  The  Cod  is  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  all  the 
northern  coasts.  It  is  abundant  among  the  islands  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  It  spawns  about  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  from  the 
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37.  The  Echineii  or  SuckingJUh,  The 
body  almost  wedge-like,  moderately  round  ; 
the  head  broader  than  the  body;  the  fin 
covering    the  gilU  with  ten   rays;   an    oval 

end  of  October  to  Christmaf.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  Common  Cod — \ht  Dogger  Bank  Cod,  with  a  sharp 
nose,  and  of  a  darlc  brown  colour,  and  the  Scotch  Cod, 
with  a  blunt  nose,  and  of  a  yellowish  ash-green  colour. 

The  Haddock. ^i:\\\%  well.known  fish  id  a  species  of 
the  cod  ;  it  has  a  bearded  mouth,  and  three  fins  on  the 
back;  the  upper  jaw  longest,  and  the  Uil  a  little  forked. 
On  each  side  of  the  body,  just  beyond  the  fills,  there 
is  a  dark  spot,  which  the  superstitious  assert  is  the  im- 
pression of  St  Peter's  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took 
the  tribute  money  (at  the  command  of  his  Master)  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  species,  and  which  has  ever 
since  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of  haddocks. 

Haddocks  seldom  grow  to  any  great  size  ;  they  very 
rarely  become  so  large  as  to  weigh  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  :  they  are  esteemed  more  delicate  eating  when 
they  do  not  exceed  three  pounds  in  weight.  These  fish, 
during  stormy  weather,  are  said  to  take  shelter  in  the 
sand  or  mud,  or  among  the  sea.weeds.  They  feed  on 
various  small  marine  animals,  and  frequently  become  fat 
on  herrings.  The  females  deposit  their  spawn  on  the 
sea- weeds  near  the  shore.  The  larger  ones  begin  to  be 
in  roe  in  November,  and  continue  so  for  somewhat  more 
than  two  months:  from  this  time  till  May  they  are 
reckoned  out  of  season,  and  are  not  good.  They  tlien 
bf^gin  to  recover.  The  small  ones  are  extremely  good 
from  May  till  February;  and  those  that  are  not  old 
enough  to  breed,  for  even  two  months  longer. 

The  fTkUing  is  another  species  of  the  cod,  but  with, 
out  a  beard.  Its  flesh  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  cod  species. 


Tlie  Ling.' — ^The  Ling  is  a  valuable  species  of  cod. 
It    is   taken  in   large   quantities   among   the    Western 


Islands,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Corn- 
wall coasU.  In  Yorkshire,  the  young  are  called  Driat. 
Mies,  The  ling  is  very  prolific,  of  voracious  appetite, 
and  tenacious  of  life.  Its  usual  length  is  from  three 
to  four  feet. 

The  Torek.     The  Torsk  or  Tusk,  another  species  of 
cod,  is  occasionally  caught  in  the  Forth,  and  brought  to 
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the  Edinburgh  market.  It  Is  abundant  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  It  is  a  somewhat  tough  fish,  but  excellently 
adapted  for  curing.  Its  usual  length  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet. 

To  the  Pleuronectee  or  Flat-JUh  belong  the  Turbot, 
Sole,  Flounder,  Plaice,  Dab,  &c. 

Turbcte  have  sometimes  been  known  to  weigh  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds.  Their  general  form  is 
somewhat  square.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
fins  are  cinereous,  with  dark  spots  ;  snd  the  under  parts 
white :   on   the   upper  parts  there  ar«   numerous  short 


breastplate,   streaked   in  form  of   a    ladder, 
toothed. 

38.  The   Ztptdoptts   or    Garter  fish.      The 
body  sword-like,  the    head    lengthened  out; 


and  blunt  spines.     The  eyes  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head.     Tha  northern  parts  of  tlie  English  coast,  and  snu 


pla(*es  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  afford  tiirbots  in  grptt 
abundance,  and  in  greater  excellency  there  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Lying  here,  however,  in  deep 
waters,  they  are  seldom  to  be  caught  but  by  lines.  In 
fishing  for  turbot  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  three  men  g» 
out  in  each  of  the  boats,  each  man  provided  with  three 
lines,  every  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  two  hundred 
and  eighty  hooks,  baited  and  placed  exactly  dx  feet  two 
inches  asunder.  These  are  coiled  in  an  oblong  piece  of 
wicker-work,  with  the  hooks  baited  and  placed  very 
regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  When  they  are 
used,  the  nine  are  generally  fastened  together,  so  as  i« 
form  one  line  with  about  two  thousand  hooks,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  three  miles  in  length.  This  is  always 
laid  across  the  current.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed 
at  the  end  of  each  man's  line.  The  tides  nm  here  se 
rapidly,  that  the  fishermen  can  only  shoot  and  haul  their 
lines  in  the  still  water,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  ;  and 
therefore  as  it  is  flood  and  ebb  about  every  alternate  six 
hours,  this  is  the  longest  time  the  lines  can  remain  on 
the  ground.  When  the  lines  are  laid,  two  of  tho  mm 
usually  wrap  themselves  In  the  sail  and  sleep,  whilst  t^ie 
third  is  on  watch  to  prevent  their  being  run  down  by 
ships.  The  roracity  of  the  turbot  in  pursuit  of  its  prey 
is  oftentimes  such,  that  it  carries  them  into  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  the  entrance  of  ponds  in  salt  marshes,  which 
communicate  with  the  sea.  But  they  are  not  contented 
with  merely  employing  agility  and  strength  in  the  pro- 
curing of  their  prey,  they  likewise  have  recourse  to 
stratagem.  They  plunge  themselves  into  the  mud  or 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  cover  their  whole 
body,  except  their  ejres  and  motrth.  Thus  concealed, 
they  seize  upon,  and  devour  all  the  smaller  kiads  of  fish 
which  incautiously  approach  them.  It  is  said  they  are 
very  particular  In  the  choice  of  their  food,  refusing,  in. 
variably,  all  except  living  animals,  or  such  as  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  putrid.  And  the  fishermen  assert,  that 
they  are  never  to  be  caught  with  baits  which  have  been 
bitten  by  other  fish.  The  holibut  has  been  known  to 
attain  so  great  a  weight  as  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  Its  general  shape  is  long  and  narrow.  The 
upper  parts  are  dusky ;  and  the  under  parts  white.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  spines.  The  eyes  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head. 

The  So^.— This  weU-known  and  delicious  fish  is 
remarkable  for  one  very  extraordinary  circumstsnce ; 
among  various  other  marine  productions,  they  have  been 
known  to  feed  on  shell  fish,  although  they  are  funiisbed 
with  no  apparatus  whatever  in  th^ir  mouth  for  reducing 
them  to  a  state  calculated  for  digestion.  Some  that 
were  purchased  by  Mr  Collinson,  (as  his  letter  inserted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  sUtes,)  had  their  bellies 
bard  and  prominent,  appeared  to  be  filled  with  rows  of 
some  hard  substance,  which,  on  being  opened,  were 
found  to  be  shell-fish.     Thase,  from  the  bulging  of  the 
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the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays; 
three  scales  only  on  the  whole  body ;  two  in 
the  place  of  the  ventral  fins ;  and  the  third 
from  that  of  the  anus. 

shells  and  the  interrening  interstices,  give  the  intestines 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  On  further 
examination,  some  of  them  were  found  nearly  dissolved, 
others  partly  so,  but  many  of  them  whole.  The  most 
usual  food  of  soles  is,  the  spawn  and  young  of  other  fish. 
These  fish  are  found  on  all  of  the  British  coasts ;  but 
those  of  the  western  shores  are  much  superior  in  size  to 
what  are  taken  in  the  north,  since  they  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  The  prin- 
cipal fishery  for  soles  is  in  Torbay. 

The  Fiounder,  or  Fluke,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  flat  fish,  and  is  abundant  in  our  rivers  and 
coasts.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  inserts,  worms,  and  small 
insects.  There  are  more  varieties  of  the  flounder  than 
of  any  other  species  of  flat-fish. 

The  Bearded  Flounder.^The  eyes  of  this  fish  are 
both  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  head.  The  body  is  com- 
pressed, one  side  representing  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  abdomen.  The  whole  body  Is  scattered  with  gray 
spots  ;  and  it  is  bearded  all  round  the  fore  part  of  the 
head.  This  fish  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  Red  seas, 
measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  considered  a  distinct  species  by  Gronovius, 
but  does  not  occur  in  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnteus. 

The  Piaice. — Plaice  are  very  flat,  and  much  more 
square  than  the  generality  of  flat-fish.  B«hind  the  left 
eye  there  is  a  row  of  six  tubercles,  that  reaches  to  the 
commencement  of  the  lateral  line.  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  fins  are  of  a  clear  brown,  marked  with  large 
bright  orange-coloured  spots ;  the  belly  is  white.  These 
fish  are  very  common  on  most  of  our  coasts,  and  some, 
times  taken  of  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  but  they  seldom 
reach  that  size,  one  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  being  reck- 
oned a  large  fish.  I'he  best  and  largest  are  tiien  ofi* 
Rye,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  in  Ireland;  also  ofTthe 
Dutch  coasts.  They  are  watery  eating  ;  but  are,  not. 
withstanding,  admired  by  some.  They  spawn  in  the 
beginning  of  February. 

llie  Dab,  or,  as  it  is  called  i«i  Edinburgh,  the  Saitic 
or  Salt-water FhiMe,  is  found  with  the  preceding  species, 
but  is  less  common.  It  is  generally  of  a  uniform  brown 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  though  sometimes  clouded 
with  a  darker.  The  scales  are  small  and  rough,  which  is  a 
character  of  this  species.  The  lateral  line  is  extremely 
incurvated  in  the  beginning,  then  goes  quite  straight  to 
the  Uil.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  white.  This  fish 
is  in  best  season  during  February,  March,  and  April, 
theyspawn  in  May  and  June,  and  become  flabby  and  watery 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  They  are  superior  in  quality 
to  the  plaice  and  flounder,  but  rather  inferior  in  size. 

The  Lemon  Dab,  Smooth  Dab,  or  Sand  Fluke,  is  not 
so  common  as  the  above.     It  is  a  prettier  fish  to  look  at. 


having  various  shades  of  reddish  brown  and  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  equal  to  that  of  the  common  dab,  and  the  sub- 
tUnce  of  the  body  thicker. 

The  ffolibut  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  flat  fish, 
but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern  seas.  Their  flesh 
i^  diy  and  has  little  flavour,  but  oil  is  obtained  from  them. 


Sofl-finned  Abdominal  Fish, 

39.  The  Laricaria.  The  body  crusted  over ; 
the  head  broad  with  a  beak;  no  teeth;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays. 

40.  The  Atherina  or  Athertne,  The  body 
oblong;  the  head  of  a  middling  size;  the  lips 
indented;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six 
rays  ;  the  line  on  the  sides  resembling  a  silver 
band. 

41.  The   Salmo  or  Salmon.^     (See   Plate 

In  April,  1S28,  a  holihut,  taken  near  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh  market,  measuring  seven 


feet  six  inches  in  length,  three  feet  six  inches  in  breadth, 
and  weighing  320  lbs.  It  was  the  largest  specimen  ever 
seen  there. 

'  The  Salmon. — The  Salmon,  which  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  but  not  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  sofufinned  ah. 
dominal  fish.  It  is  distinguished  from  otlier  fish  by 
having  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  hindermost  is  fleshy 
and  without  rays  :  it  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  in 
the  tongue ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  round  and 
minutely  striated  scales.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
sides  is  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  black,  and  some- 
times  plain ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject  to  the 
same  variety;  and  the  belly  is  silvery.  The  nose  is 
sharp-pointed  :  and  in  the  males  the  under  jaw  some- 
times turns  up  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  Rapid  and  stony 
rivers,  where  the  water  is  free  from  mud,  are  the  fa- 
vourite places  of  most  of  the  salmon  tribe,  the  whole  of 
which  is  supposed  to  aflbrd  wholesome  food  for  mankind. 
This  fish  seems  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
northern  seas,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  waters  of  other  climates.  It  lives  in  fresh, 
as  well  as  in  salt  waters,  forcing  itself  in  autumn  up  the 
rivers,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  abandons  the  seas  where  it 
finds  an  abundant  sustenance,  ascends  the  rivers  depo- 
pulated  by  man,  endeavours  by  every  kind  of  artifice  to 
escape  the  snares  of  the  fishermen,  and  all  tliis  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  convenient  place  for  depoeiu 
ing  its  eggs.  In  these  peregrinations  it  is  that  salmon 
are  caught  in  the  great  numbers  that  supply  our  markets 
and  tables.  Intent  only  on  the  object  of  their  journey, 
they  spring  up  cataracts  and  other  obstacles  of  a  very 
great  height.  This  extraordinary  power  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a  sudden  jerk  that  the  fish  gives  to  Its  body 
from  a  bent  into  a  straight  position.  When  they  are 
unexpectedly  obstnicted  in  their  progress,  it  is  said  they 
swim  a  few  paces  back,  survey  the  object  for  some  min- 
utes, motionless,  retreat,  and  return  again  to  the  charge  ; 
then,  collecting  all  their  force,  with  one  astonishing 
spring  leap  over  every  obsUde.  When  the  water  is 
low,  or  sand.banks  intervene,  they  throw  themselves  on 
one  side,  and  in  that  posiUon  soon  work  themselves  over 
into  the  deep  water  beyond.  On  the  river  Lifly,  in 
Ireland,  there  is  a  cataract  above  nitieteen  feet  high ; 
here,  in  the  salmon  season,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
amuse  themselves  in  observing  the  fish  leap  up  the  tor- 
rent.  They  frequently  fall  back  many  times  before  they 
surmount  it ;  and  ba<^kets,  made  of  twigs,  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  catch  them  in  their 
fall. 
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XXII.  fig.  i.)  The  body  oblong  ;  the  head 
a  little  sharp ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  from 
four  to  ten  rays  ;  the  last  fin  on  the  back, 
without  its  corresponding  muscles,  fat 

The  Parr,  or  Samlet,  This  little  fish,  (wys  Mr 
Varrell)  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  British  talmonid^, 
has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  any  other  species 
of  the  genus.     Abounding  in  our  salmon  rivers,  and 


conspicuous  for  those  lateral  marks  which  are  now  known 
to  be  home  also  for  a  time  by  the  young  of  the  trout  as 
v\e\\  as  the  fry  of  the  other  talmonid^j  and  this  fish  al- 
ways appearing  of  small  comparative  size,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  insisted  upon  as  the  young  of  the  salmon, 
and  local  regulations  have  as  generally  been  invoked  for 
its  preservation.  The  fry,  however,  of  the  different 
species  of  migratory  talmonidm  are  even  now  probably 
accurately  known  only  to  a  few  persons :  their  great  sim- 
ilarity  when  \ery  small  has  so  frequently  d(*ceived  even 
those  who  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  salmon  river  banks,  that  the  fry  marked  by  them,  in 
their  experiments,  believing  them  all  to  be  what  they 
considered  the  young  of  the  parr,  have  been  retaken  as 
grilse,  bull-trout,  salmon-trout,  and  rlver.trout.  That 
the  pan*  is  not  the  young  of  the  salmon,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  of  the  larger  species  of  salmonidtt,  as  still  consid- 
ered by  some,  is  sufilciently  obvious  from  the  circum. 
stance  that  itan-s  by  hinidreds  may  be  taken  in  the  rivers 
all  the  summer,  long  after  the  fry  of  the  year  of  the  larger 
migratory  specie*  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  parrs  taken  even  in  autumn  do  not 
exceed  five  inches  in  length,  when  no  example  of  the 
young  of  the  salmon  can  be  found  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  young  of  the  bull-trout  and 
salmon-truut  are  large  in  proportion.  The  transvei'se 
dusky  bars  from  which  this  fish  has  obtained  the  name 
u{  brandling  and  fingerling  are  family  marks,  borne  by 
all  the  species  of  the  gentis  for  a  time,  are  obliterated  by 
degrees,  and  at  periods  dependinsr  on  the  ultimate  size 
attained  by  the  individuid  species  when  adult;  the 
soonest,  probably  in  the  salmon,  and  certainly  the  latest 
in  the  parr. 

The  TV&frf. — ^Tlie  general  shape  cf  the  trout  is  rather 
long  than  broad :  in  several  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rivers, 
they  grow  so  much  thicker  than  those  in  Kngland,  that 
a  fish  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  will  often 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  This  is  a  fi^h  of  prey ; 
has  a  short  roundish  head,  blunt  nose,  wide  mouth  fillfd 
with  teeth,  not  only  in  the  jaws,  but  in  the  palate  and 
tongue :  the  scales  are  small ;  the  back  of  an  ash>colour; 
the  sides  yellow;  and,  when  in  season,  is  sprinkled  all 
over  the  body  and  covers  of  the  gills  with  small  beautiful 
red  and  black  spots ;  the  tail  is  broad.  The  female  has 
a  smaller  head  and  deeper  body  than  ihe  male,  and  is  of 
superior  flavour.  In  fact,  the  colour  of  the  trout  and  Its 
rpots  vaiy  greatly  in  different  waters,  and  at  difi'erent 
8ea.^nns. 

This  fish,  although  yery  delicate,  and  at  present  meW 
known,  was  in  no  esteem  among  the  ancients.  It 
abounded  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet 
is  only  mentioned  by  writers  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
colours. 

In  some  rivera  trouts  begin  to  spawn  in  October,  but 
November  is  the  chief  mouth  of  spawning.  About  the 
end  of  September  they  quit  the  deep  water  to  which  they 
had  retired  during  the  hot  weather,  and  make  great  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  course  of  the  currents,  seeking  out  a 


42.  The  FistuiaricL  The  body  angular,  in 
form  of  a  spindle  ;  the  head  pipe-fashion,  with 
a  beak;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven 
rays ;  the  under  jaw  covering  the  upper. 

proper  place  for  spawning.  This  is  always  on  a  gravelly 
bottom,  or  where  gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  among 
stones  towards  the  end  and  sides  of  the  streams.  At  tliis 
period  they  turn  black  about  the  head  and  body,  and 
become  soft  and  unwholesome.  Tliey  are  never  good 
when  they  are  big  with  roe,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  most  other  fish.  They  multiply  very  hst, 
though  they  produce  much  less  spawn  tlian  any  other 
fish,  which  is  probably  owing  to  tlie  voi'acious  fish  in 
these  cold  streams  where  they  reside ;  and  they  would 
be  still  more  numerous,  if  they  were  not  so  greedy  as 
to  devour  each  other.  After  spawning  they  become 
feeble,  their  bodies  are  wasted,  and  those  beautiful  spou, 
which  before  adorned  them,  are  imperceptible ;  their 
heads  appear  swelled,  and  their  eyes  are  dull.  In  this 
state  they  seek  still  waters,  and  continue  there  sick,  as 
is  supposed,  all  the  winter.  There  are  in  all  trout  rivers 
some  barren  female  fish,  which  continue  good  throughout 
the  winter. 

These  fish  begin  to  leave  their  winter  quarters  in 
March,  or  sometimes  earlier,  if  tlie  weather  be  mild, 
and  approach  the  shallows  and  tails  of  streams,  where 
they  cleanse  and  restore  themselves.  As  they  acquire 
strength  they  advance  still  higher  up  the  rivers,  till  ihey 
fix  on  their  summer  residence  ;  for  which  they  generally 
choose  an  eddy  behind  a  stone,  a  log,  or  bank,  that 
projects  into  the  water,  and  against  which  the  current 
drives. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  trout  are  almost  infinite; 
from  the  great  lake  trout,  which  weighs  above  sixty  or 
«;eventy  lbs.  to  the  trouts  of  the  little  mountain  brook, 
which  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  finger.  The  giilerootrout 
and  par,  samlet  or  brandling  may  be  considered  as  form, 
ing  distinct  species. 

The  Oreai  Gray  TYout  of  Lockaie€» — According  to 
Sir  William  Jardiue,  this  fish,  as  far  as  can  be  traced. 


seems  to  have  bem  flist  noticed  about  forty-five  years 
since  by  the  late  Mi.Morison  of  Glasgow,  who  used  to 
exhibit  them  to  his  friends  as  the  trophies  of  his  expedi. 
tions.  The  first  specimens  taken  in  Loch  Awe  by 
Mr  Selhy  and  Sir  William  Jardine  were  considered  as 
a  species  undescribed  and  new  to  Britain ;  and  the  name 
of  Salmofero*  was  given  to  it,  from  its  extreme  voracity 
and  rapacious  habits.  M.  Agassiz,  who  saw  specimens 
of  this  fish  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  pronounced  it  to 
be  difi'erent  from  any  of  the  large  continental  species. 

In  Scotland  this  Rsh  appears  to  be  generally  distri- 
buted in  all  the  larger  and  deeper  lochs.  Loch  Awe, 
T.>och  Laggan,  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Shin,  Lochs  Loyal 
and  Assyiit,  they  certainly  inhabit,  roving  indiscrimin- 
ately,  and  feeding  almost  entirely  upon  the  smaller  fish. 
By  persons  residing  on  the  banks  they  are  taken  by  night> 
lines,  few  rising  at  the  artificial  fly;  but  they  may  al- 
ways  be  taken  by  strong  trolling  tackle,  baited  with  a 
small  trout.  They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  having 
seized  the  bait,  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged 
by  the  teeth  for  forty  or  fifty  yards ;  and  when  acciden- 
tally freed,  will  immediately  again  seize  it. 

lliis  great  trout  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
lochs,  seldom  venturing  far  either  up  or  down  any  of  tlie 
streams  communicating  with  them,  and  never  descend* 
ing  to  the  sea.     It  is  known  to  spawn  in  September. 
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43,  The  Esox  or  Pike.'  The  body  round; 
the  head  with  a  beak  ;  the  under  jaw  pierced 
longitudinally  with  small  holes ;  the  fin  cov- 
ering the  gills  with  from  seven  to  twelve  rays. 


The  most  usual  mode  of  fishing  for  this  great  lake 
trout  is  from  »  boat,  which  is  rowed  gently  through  the 
water;  the  bait,  as  before  mentioned,  a  small  trout, 
guarded  by  six  or  eight  large  hooks;  the  rod  and  line  of 
great  strength;  fortius  fish  is  considered  to  be  even 
stronger  than  a  salmon  of  the  same  size,  but  not  so  ac- 
tire.  Young  fish  from  one  to  two  pounds*  weight  rise 
freely  to  the  usual  trout  flies. 

The  Saimon-trout,  so  called  from  Its  resemblance 
to  the  two  fish  whose  name  it  bears,  attains  the  size 
of  a  small  salmon ;  is  spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
trout  'f  and,  like'it,  spawns  In  winter.  Like  the  salmon 
it  sometimes  inhabits  the  sea,  and  sometimes  the  rivers; 
it  likewise  ascends  into  the  latter  to  deposit  its  spawn. 
The  sal m on- tr outs,  however,  do  not  quit  the  sea  so  eaily 
as  the  salmon,  being  seldom  seen  in  tlie  rivers  before 
the  month  of  May.  They  spawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  salmon,  in  November  or  December;  but  as  the  rivers 
are  then  frozen,  they  do  not  retire  to  the  sea  till  after 
the  tliaw.  Like  all  other  fish  of  the  same  genua,  they 
live  upon  aquatic  Insects,  wormn,  and  small  fish,  and  are 
fond  of  rapid  streams,  witli  a  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Their  fl«*sh  is  red,  and  well-tasted,  particularly  befcre 
the  spawning  season.  Its  quality  depends,  In  a  great 
measure,  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity  of  tlie 
streams  In  which  the  fish  are  taken  ;  their  colour  and 
spots  vary  extremely  from  the  same  cause.  They  die 
soon  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  Young  salmon 
trout  are  known  by  the  name  of  whitlings ;  and  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  young  salmon,  which  opinion 
has  been  proved  to  be  ill-founded. 

Salmon.trouts  attain  a  considerable  size,  weighing 
sometimes  eight  or  tc^.n  pounds.  Dr  Bloch  describes 
one  that  was  twenty  Inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half 
tlilcki  and  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
This  gentleman  discovered,  that  this  fish,  like  several 
kinds  of  sea-fish,  possesses  the  quality  of  emitting  light 
in  a  dark  place  ;  and  that  the  palate,  tongue,  gills,  and 
eyes,  were  endowed  with  that  property  In  an  eminent 
degree.  When  touched  with  the  finger,  those  parts  cast 
a  considerable  light ;  and  when  any  other  part  was  nib- 
bed with  tlie  same  finger,  that  quality  was  likewise 
communicated  to  it.  The  luminous  matter,  the  doctor 
Imagines,  Is  contained  In  the  slimy  substance  which 
covers  those  parts ;  for  the  flesh  does  not  afford  the 
smallest  appearance  of  light.  He  kept  fish  eight  days, 
and  this  luminous  property  diminished  in  proportion  as 
the  viscous  matter  was  dried  up> 

The  GrayUng  is  a  scarce  fish  In  England,  and  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  They  frequent  rivers 
of  peculiar  temperature  or  current. 

>  The  Pik9f  from  its  fierce  disposition  and  great  vor- 
acity, has  been  called,  not  unaptly,  the  freth-water 
thnrk  y  It  Is  found  in  almost  all  of  the  fresh  waters  of 
Europe,  and  in  tliose  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Amer- 
ica, being  everywhere  noted  for  Uie  great  rapidity  of  Its 
growth. 


■^^=^*f:^^S^^ 


The  head  of  the  pike  Is  large,  flattened  In  front,  and 
compressed  on  the  sides.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  Is 
extremely  deep,  and  extends  as  far  back  as  the  eyes ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  front 
teeth  ou  this  Jaw  are  strong  but  small,  and  every  other 


44.  The  Argentina  or  Argentine,  The  body 
a  little  round  and  slender ;  the  head  with  a 
beak,  broader  than  the  body  ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  eight  rays  ;  a  spurious  back-tin. 


one  is  moveable*  The  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  teeth 
In  front  only,  but  the  palate  also  possesses  three  rows  of 
teeth,  the  two  outer  rows  of  which  are  very  strong  and 
turned  backwards.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  teeth 
have  been  counted  in  tlie  jaws  of  a  pike,  without  in- 
cluding those  which  are  found  in  the  throat,  and  near 
the  internal  opening  to  the  gills.  The  mouth  of  this 
tyrant  Is,  indeed,  every  way  formidable,  for  even  the 
tongue  itself  is  covered  with  teeth. 

This  fish,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year's  growth,  aU 
tains  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  Inches,  in  the  second, 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  in  the  third,  eighteen  or  twenty. 
It  has  been  found  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
In  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  the  rivers  of  NorUiern  Asia,  as  for  instance  the 
Volga,  specimens  four  or  five  feet  in  length  are  far  from 
rare. 

Among  the  extraordinary  tales  recorded  of  this  fish, 
the  following  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  among  the  best  authenticated.  lu  1 497  a 
pike  was  taken  at  Kayserslautern,  in  the  palatinate  of  tlie 
Rhine,  which  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
a  painting  was  made  of  this  wonderful  fish,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  castle  of  Lauteni,  and  the  skeleton  xw 
preserved  at  Manheim.  The  emperor  Barbarossa  had 
placed  this  fish  In  the  lake  In  the  year  1230,  with  a 
ring  of  gilded  copper  attached  to  it,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  fish.  So 
that  when  taken,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  it  had  been  re. 
consigned  to  the  lake  encumbered  with  this  singular 
memento. 

As  already  observed,  the  pike  is  common  in  all  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches,  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  it 
is  much  less  seldom  met  with  towards  the  south.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  when  It  was  so  rare  that  a  pike  sold 
at  double  the  price  of  a  house  lamb  In  Februaiy,  and 
a  pickerel  (  small  pike,)  for  more  than  a  fat  capon. 

The  instances  of  the  voracity  of  this  fish  are  nunier- 
o\is  ;  for,  not  content  with  small  fish  and  frogs,  it  will 
devour  rats,  young  ducks,  and  occasionally  much  more 
formidable  prey.  In  the  Hittory  of  Staffordshire  it  is 
stated  that,  "  at  Lord  Gower's  e^late  at  Trentham,  a 
pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan,  as  she  was  feeding  under 
water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it  as  killed  them  both. 
The  servants,  perceiving  the  swan  remain  in  the  same 
position  for  a  considerable  time,  went  in  a  boat,  and 
found  both  swan  and  pike  dead. 

Gesner  says,  that  a  famished  pike,  in  the  Rhone,  fixed 
on  the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  drinking,  and  was  drawn 
out  by  the  beast  before  it  could  disengage  itself. 

In  December,  1765,  a  pike  was  caught  In  the  river 
Ouse,  weighing  upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
was  bought  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
guinea.  When  opened,  the  cook  found  a  watch  with 
two  seals  attached  to  it  by  a  black  riband,  In  the  body 
of  the  fish.  These,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  had 
belonged  to  a  gentleman's  servant,  who  had  been  drowned 
about  six  weeks  before. 

Pikes  are  necessarily  great  destroyers  of  fish  In  ponds, 
but  there  are  two  descriptions  of  fishes,  namely,  the 
perch  and  the  sticklebackt  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
attack ;  the  sharp  spines  of  their  back-fins  sticking  in 
the  throat  of  the  pike,  more  particularly  tliat  of  the 
sticklebacJc. 

An  instance  htely  occurred  at  Edmonton  of  a  pike 
capturing  a  sparrow,  that  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
water-lily  in  a  pond.     The  fish  surprised  the  unsuspect- 
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46.  The  Cltq^ea  or  Herring?  The  body 
a  little  oblong;  the  bead  with  a  small 
beak;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight 
rays. 


iiig  bird,  by  springing  out  of  the  water  and  seizing  it 
by  a  sudden  snap. 

A  singular  encounter,  which  took  place  at  Waldstein, 
between  a  pilce  and  a  fox,  is  commemorated  in  a  German 
print.  Some  country-people  had  talien  a  large  pilce, 
but  in  conveying  it  home  during  the  night,  it  escaped. 
As  it  was  a  laige  fish,  they  returned  with  torches  in 
search  of  their  prize,  and  after  some  time  found  it  on  the 
grass,  having  fast  hold  of  a  fox  by  the  nose.  The  fox, 
caught  in  this  novel  trap,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  pike  was  killed,  that  it  was 
possible  to  separate  them. 

Pikes  are  in  the  habit  of  basking  in  the  euii,  when 
they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  at  this  time 
they  are  sometimes  shot,  or  taken  by  a  ooose  of  wire, 
fixed  to  a  strong  pole  about  four  yards  long,  by  which 
the  wire,  with  great  slowness,  is  conducted  over  the 
pike's  head,  gills,  and  fins,  and  then  hoisted  with  a  jerk 
to  land. 

The  Saury  Pike  or  Skipper,  was  first  described  as  a 
Britinh  species  by  Ray  :  those  he  saw  were  taken  on 


the  Cornish  coast.  Tho  Rev.  Mr  Low,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Orlcney,  says,  that  the  year  preceding  that 
in  which  he  wrote  his  Fauna  Orcade/uitf  such  a  glut  of 
these  fish  set  into  the  head  of  Kerston  bay,  that  they 
could  be  taken  by  pailfuls:  numbers  were  caught,  and 
heaps  flung  ashore.  According  to  Mr  Neill,  the  saury 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  fish  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
numbers  running  up  with  the  flood.tide  in  the  autumn ; 
but  they  do  not,  like  other  fishes,  retire  from  the  shallows 
at  the  ebliing  of  the  tide,  but  are  then  found  by  hundreds, 
having  their  long  noses  Huck  in  the  sludge,  and  are 
picked  up  by  people  from  Kincardine,  AUoa,  and  other 
places.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  that  great  numbers  of 
nuries  were  thrown  ashore  at  Leith,  by  a  storm*  in 
November  1 70S.  The  saury  has  been  taken  at  Yarmouth 
on  the  east,  and  ofl  Portland  Island  on  the  south  ;  being, 
on  some  occasions,  even  plentiful  in  Cornwall.  Mr 
Couch  says — 

**The  skipper  is  more  strictly  than  the  gar-pike  a 
migratory  fish,  never  being  leen  in  the  channel  until  the 
month  of  June,  and  it  commonly  departs  before  the  end 
of  autumn.  It  does  not  swim  deep  in  the  water  ;  and 
in  its  harmless  manners  resembles  tlie  flying  fish,  as  well 
as  in  the  persecution  It  experiences  from  the  ravenous 
inhabitant!  of  the  ocean,  and  the  roetliod  it  adopts  to 
escape  from  their  pursuit.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  some- 
times seen  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  large  shoals,  and  flit 
over  a  considerable  space.  But  the  most  interesting 
spectacle,  and  that  which  best  displays  their  great  agility, 
is  when  they  are  followed  by  a  company  of  porpoises,  or 
their  still  more  active  and  persevering  enemies  the 
tunny  and  bonito.  Multitudes  then  mount  to  the  sur- 
hce,  and  crowd  on  each  other  as  they  press  forward. 
When  still  more  closely  pursued,  they  singly  spring  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  leap  over  each  other  in  singu- 
lar confusion,  and  again  sink  beneath.  Still  further 
urged,  they  mount  again,  and  nish  along  the  surface  by 
repeated  starts  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  without 

'  See  an  account  of  the  Herring  in  a  suco>jeding  page. 


46.  The  Exocetus  or  Flying-JUh.^  The  body 
oblong;  the  head  almost  three-cornered;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays ;  the 
pectoral  fins  placed  high,  and  as  long  as  the. 


once  dipping  beneath,  or  scarcely  seeming  to  touch  tkt 
waUr.  At  last,  the  pursuer  springs  after  tbem,  usually 
acrots  their  course  ;  and  again  tkey  all  disappear  toge- 
ther. Amid  iuch  multitudes— for  more  than  twentj 
thousand  have  been  judged  to  be  out  of  the  water  toge- 
ther—some must  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  :  but  as  m^iy 
hunt  in  company,  it  may  be  long  before  the  pursuit  is 
abandoned.  From  inspectioo,  we  should  scarcely  judge 
tlie  fish  to  be  capable  of  such  considerable  flights ;  for 
the  fins,  though  numerous,  are  small,  and  the  pectorals 
far  from  large— though  the  angle  of  their  articulation  is 
well  fitted  to  raise  the  fish  by  the  direction  of  their  mo- 
tions to  the  surface;  the  force  Oi'  its  spring  must  there- 
fore  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  tail  and  finlets.  It  rarely 
takes  a  bait;  and  when  this  has  happened,  tlie  boat  has 
been  under  sail,  the  men  fishing  with  a  lask,  or  slice  of 
mackerel  made  to  imiUte  a  living  bait.  The  skipper  haj 
not  been  commonly  taken  since  the  drift  fishermen  began 
the  practice  of  sinking  their  neU  a  fathom  or  two  beiieatii 
the  surface— a  circumstance  which  marks  the  depth  to 
which  they  swim  ;  but  before  this,  it  was  usual  to  take 
them,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a  few  hundreds,  bt 
ttlmost  every  shoot  of  the  pilchard  nets." — Yarr^t 
British  M^isket* 

•  The  Flying  jFV»A.— **  No  familiarity,"  says  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  *'  with  the  sight,  can  ever  render  us  indiffer- 
ent to  the  graceful  flight  of  these  most  interesting  of  all 
the  finny,  or,  rather,  vnnged  tribe.  On  tho  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  tlie  more 
we  see  of  them,  the  more  we  value  their  presence.  I 
have,  indeed,  hardly  ever  observed  a  person  so  dull,  that 
bis  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he  watched  a  shoal,  or,  it  may 
be  called,  a  covey  of  flying-fish,  rise  from  the  sea,  and 
skim  along  fur  several  hundred  yards.  There  is  toros' 
thing  in  it  so  peculiar,  so  totally  difiereot  from  eveiy 
thing  else  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our  wonder 
goes  on  increasing  every  time  we  see  one  take  its  flight ; 
so  that  we  may  easily  escuse  the  old  Scottish  wife,  wha 
said  to  her  son,  when  he  was  relating  what  he  had  seen 
abroad;  **  You  may  hae  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mouD- 
tains  o'  sugar,  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  (make)  me  believe 
you  hae  seen  a  fish  that  could  flee  !' 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  tbt 
length  of  these  flights,  and  find  two  hundred  yards,  or 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  set  down  in  my  notes  as  abeot 
the  Idigest  distance,  which  they  perform  in  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  minute.  These  flights,  however,  vary 
from  that  length  to  a  mere  skip  out  c?  the  water.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
straight  line,  in  the  wind's  eye,  that  is,  exactly  towards 
the  point  from  which  the  whid  blows,  and  then  graduaiJy 
turn  ofl"  to  leeward.  But  sometimes  they  merely  skim 
the  sur&ce,  so  as  to  touch  only  the  tops  of  the  waves. 
A  notion  prevails  afloat,  but  I  know  not  bow  just  it  may 
be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than  whilst  their  wingSt 
or  fins,  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  high  as  twenty  fett 
above  the  water  is  certain,  from  their  being  found  in 
parts  of  a  ship,  which  are  full  as  much  as  that  out  of  the  wa. 
I  remember  seeing  one  about  nins  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  not  leas,  I  should  suppose,  than  half  a  pound, 
skim  into  the  F^iage't  main-deck  port  just  thnasi  ol 
the  gang-way.  One  of  the  seamen  was  coming  up  the 
quarter-deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  the  fish,  enter- 
ing the  port,  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the  templ«i 
knocked  him  ofl*  the  step,  and  very  nearly  tlirew  him 
down  at  full  length. 

"  The  amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  suggest*  that 
the  flights  of  these  fish  may  be  mere  gambols,  and 
not  proofii  of  their  being  pursued  by  their  enemy,  ^ 
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whole  body ;  the  back.fin  at  the  extremity  of 
tiie  back. 

^7.  Cypnutis  OT  Carp.  The  body  elongated , 
almost  round ;  the  head  with  a  «roall  beak ; 

dolpbin.  I  wish  L  could  believv  so;  for  it  %vera  much 
more  agreeable  to  suppose,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fine 
sweep  which  thej  take,  they  fall  safely  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  eminent  traveller, 
who  mit  only  obserTes  maay  more  things  than  most  men, 
but  describes  them  much  better,  has  any  where  men. 
tjoned  his  having  witnessed  one  of  these  chases.  The 
best  I  remember,  was  during  the  first  Toyage  I  ever 
made,  through  those  regions  of  the  sun,  the  tropical 
seas,  and  I  will  therefoi'e  describe  it. 

*'  We  were  stealing  along  pleasantly  enough,  under 
the  influence  of  a  newly-formed  breew,  which,  as  yet, 
was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every  one  was  look- 
ing  open-mouthed  to  the  eastward,  to  catch  a  little  cool 
air,  or  was  congratulating  his  neighbour  on  getting  rid 
of  the  calm  in  which  we  tiad  l>een  so  Iodi;  half-roasted, 
half-sufibcated,  when  about  a  doeen  flying  fish  rose  out  of 
the  water,  and  skimmed  away  to  windwaJnd,  at  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  ftset  above  the  surface*  Shortly  aflber, 
discovered  two  or  three  dolphins,  ranging  past  the  ship 
in  all  their  beauty.  Presently,  the  ship  in  her  course, 
put  up  another  shoal  of  those  little  creatures,  which  flew 
in  the  same  direction  which  the  others  had  taken. 

"  A  large  dolphin,  which  had  been  keeping  company 
with  us  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and  as 
usual,  glistening  most  beautiiiilly  in  the  sun,  no  sooner 
detected  our  poor  dear  little  friends  taking  wing,  than 
he  turned  his  head  towards  tliem,  and  daiting  to  the 
Burfacey  leafMd  firom  the  water  with  a  swifUiess  little 
short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  cannon-ball.  But,  although 
the  force  with  whicli  he  shot  himself  into  the  air,  made 
liim  gain  upon  the  flying-fish  at  first,  yet  the  start  whidi 
they  had  got,  enabled  them  to  keep  ahead  of  him  for  a 
considerable  time. 

'*  The  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring,  could  not 
be  less  than  ten  yards  ;  and  after  he  fell,  we  could  see 
him  gliding  like  lightning  through  the  water,  for  a 
moment,  >when  he  again  rose  and  shot  fdhvard  with  a 
speed  considerably  greater  than  at  first,  end  of  course, 
to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this  manner,  the  merciless 
pursuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity, whilst  his  brilliant  (»at  sparkled  and  flashed  in 
the  sun  quite  splendidly.  As  be  fell  headlong  on  the 
water,  at  the  end  of  each  huge  leap,  a  series  of  circles 
were  st^nt  far  over  the  siill  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror. 

*'  The  group  of  flyiog-fisb  thus  hotly  pursued,  at  length 
dropped  into  the  sea ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to  obierve, 
that  they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell,  and 
scarcely  sunk  into  it :  at  least,  they  instantly  set  ofi" 
again  in  a  fresh,  and  even  more  vigorous  flight.  It  was 
particularly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  direction 
they  now  took  was  quite  different  from  the  one  in  which 
they  had  set  out ;  thus  implying,  that  they  had  detected 
their  fierce  enemy^  who  was  following  them,  with  giant 
steps,  along  the  waves,  and  was  now  rapidly  gaining 
upon  them.  His  terrific  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three 
times  as  swift  as  theirs,.— poor  little  things  ! 

'*  The  dolphin  was  fully  as  quick-sighted  as  the  fly. 
ing-fish.  For  whenever  they  changed  their  flight  in  the 
smallest  degree,  he  loit  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second 
in  shaping  a  new  course  in  pursuit,  whilst  they  in  a 
manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  more 
than  once  upon  their  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon  too 
plainly  to  be  seen,  that  tlie  strength  and  confidence  of 
the  flying- flsh  was  fast  ebbing.  Their  flights  became 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering  and 
uncertain,  whilst   the  enormous   leaps  of  the  dolpliin 
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the  hinder  part  of  the  boiie  covering  the  gilis, 
marked  with  a  crescent ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  three  rays.' 

46.   The  Cobilis  or  Loach.     The  body  ob- 


appeared  to  giow  only  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.  At 
last,  indeed,  we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could  see,  U^^t 
this  skilful  sea-sportsman  so  arranged  all  his  springs, 
that  he  contrived  to  fall  at  the  end  of  each.  Just  under 
the  very  spot,  on  which  the  exhausted  flying-fish  were 
aiM>ut  to  drop  1  Sometimes  this  took  place  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  us  to  see  from  the  deck  exactly  what  hap- 
pened ;  but  on  our  mounting  high  into  tlie  rigging,  we 
could  discover  that  many  of  the  unfortunate  little  crea- 
tures, one  afbr  another,  either  fell  right  into  the  dol- 
phiii's  jaws,  as  tliey  lighted  on  the  water,  or  were  snapped 
up  instantly  afterwards." 

>  The  Cowtmon  Carp.^ln  their  general  habits  these 
flsh  exhibit  so  great  a  degree  of  cunning,  as  to  be  some, 
times  called  by  the  country  people  the  River  Fox.  When 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  they  will  often  leap  over 
it ;  or  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the  mud,  as  to 
sufler  the  net  to  pass  over  without  touching  them.  They 
are  also  very  shy  of  taking  a  bait;  but,  during  spawning- 
time,  so  intent  are  they  on  the  business  of  depositing 
their  ova,  that  they  will  sufler  themselves  to  be  handled 
by  any  one  who  attempts  it.  They  breed  three  or  foui 
times  in  ttie  year,  but  their  flrst  spawning  is  in  the  begin- 
fling  of  May.  Carp  are  found  in  the  slow  rivers  .and 
stagnant  waters  of  Europe  and  Persia;  and  here  princi- 
pally in  deep  holes,  under  tiie  rooU  of  trees,  hollow 
banks,  or  great  beds  of  flags,  &C  They  do  not  often 
exceed  four  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight; 
but  Jovius  mentions  some  caught  in  the  Lago  de  Como, 
in  Italy,  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
others  -have  been  taken  in  the  Dneister  five  feet  lu 
length. 

The  carp  is  the  least  carnivorous  among  fishes.  It  U 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  be  carried  alive  over  laod 
for  great  distances.  It  has  been  frequently  carried  alive 
from  Strasburgh  to  Paris,  by  keeping  a  little  wet  moss 
in  contact  with  the  gilMids ;  and  without  even  this  sim- 
ple precaution  it  will  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water. 
^  And,  doubtless,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  as  of  sea-fish, 
the  herring  dies  soonest  out  of  the  water,  and  of  fresh- 
water  fish,  the  trout,  so,  except  the  eel,  the  carp  endures 
most  hardness,  and  lives  longest  out  of  his  own  proper 
element.  And,  therefore,  the  report  of  the  carp's  being 
brought  out  of  a  foreign  country  into  this  nation,  is  the 
more  probable."  One  of  the  recent  editors  of  Walton 
says  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Holland  to  keep 
carp  alive  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  hanging  them 
in  a  cod  place,  with  wet  moss  in  the  mouth,  and  feeding 
them  with  bread  and  milk. 

The  carp  does  not  delight  in  troubled  waters  :  it  loves 
to  haunt  placid  streams  which  steal  along  without  any 
perceptible  current ;  such  as  the  moats  and  trenches  of 
old  castles ;  or  retired  shady  ponds,  where  aquatic  plants 
accumulate.  It  feeds  upon  these  vegetables,  and,  front 
the  quietness  of  its  habits,  it  attains  a  great  age.  When 
very  old  its  back  becomes  quite  white.  Gesner  says, 
that  a  carp  has  -been  known  to  live  in  the  palatine  above 
a  hundred  years.  In  1782,  a  gentleman  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  published  an  account  of  a  carp  which 
had  inhabited  a  small  artificial  pond  in  the  college  for 
thirty-six  years  ;  and  that,  although  the  Hsh  had  lost  one 
eye,  yet  it  knew,  and  would  constantly  swim  up  to  its 
feeder.  Carps  are  not  timid,  but  rather  fond  of  society  -, 
and,  as  in  the  instance  just  given,  they  are  so  far  capable 
of  being  educated,  as  to  come  and  be  fed  at  stated  hours 
on  being  whistled  to.  There  are  immense  numbers  of 
this  fish  in  the  stilly  part  of  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburgh ; 
and  vast  quantities  are  sent  annually  to  Paris* 

The  food  of  the  carp  is  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable. 
2q 
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long;  almost  equally  broad  throughout ;  the 
head  small ,  a  little  elongated ;  the  eyes  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  from  four  to  six  rays :  the  covers  of  the 
gills  closed  below. 


It  eats  worms  and  aquatic  insectSi  and  is  also  said  to 
swallow  the  mud  at  th«  bottom  of  its  abode  for  the  sake 
of  larrsB  and  seeds.  Hence  the  flavour  of  Its  flesh  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  its  food.  Walton  says,  in  his 
usual  quaint  and  amusing  style,  "  the  tongues  of  carps 
are  noted  to  be  choice  and  costly  meaty  especially  to 
them  that  buy  them ;  but  Gesner  says,  carps  have  no 
tongue  like  other  fish,  but  a  piece  of  flesh  like  fish,  in 
their  mouth,  like  to  a  tongue,  and  should  IM  called  a 
palate ;  but  it  is  certain  it  is  choicely  good,  and  that  the 
carp  is  to  be  reckoned  among  those  leather-mouthed  fish, 
which,  I  told  you,  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat;  and 
for  that  reason  be  is  very  seldom  lost  by  breaking  hta 
hold,  if  your  hook  be  once  stuck  in  his  chops.'' 

The  general  length  of  the  carp  is  about  two  feet: 
specimens  have,  however,  been  found  of  four  feet  in 
length. 

The  frog  is  said  te  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  carp. 
Walton  says,  that  a  pond,  well  stocked  with  carp  lias 
been  known  to  lose  all  its  fish  in  a  single  summer,  in 
consequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  frogs.  He  says 
that  a  "  gentleman  of  tried  honesty"  told  him  that  he 
saw,  in  a  hot  day  in  summer,  a  lar^e  carp  swim  near 
the  top  of  the  water,  with  a  frog  upon  its  head  ;  and 
that  he  upon  that  occasion  caused  his  pond  to  be  let  dry ; 
and  I  say,  of  seventy  or  eighty  carps,  he  only  found  five 
or  six  in  the  said  pond,  and  those  very  sick  and  lean; 
and  with  every  one  a  frog,  sticking  so  fast  on  the  bead 
of  the  said  carps,  that  the  frog  could  not  be  got  ofi*  with, 
out  extreme  force  or  killing.  And  a  person  of  honour, 
now  living  in  Worcesteshire,  assured  me  he  had  seen  a 
necklace,  or  collar  of  tadpoles,  hang,  like  a  chain,  or 
necklace  of  beads,  about  a  pike's  neck,  and  so  killed 
him  ;  whether  it  were  for  meat  or  malice,  must  be  to 
me  a  question. 

Gold  and  Silver  Carp,  or  what  are  called  Gold  and 
Siher  FUhet, — the  Cyprinut  ^urahu,  of  LinuKUS — 
were  brought  originally  to^ngland  from  Chiua  about  the 
year  1691. 

The  former  are  of  an  orange  gold  colour,  with  ^try 
shining  scales,  and  finely  variegated  with  black  and  dark 
brown.  When  young.  Its  colour  is  dark  brown  or  black, 
which  is  afterwards  replaced  by  the  orange  gold  hue.  It 
is  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  hi  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  breeds  freely  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions. Our  supply  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Portugal, 
where  tliis  fish  abounds.  The  silver  fish  differs  from 
the  former  only  io  colour,  which  Is  similar  to  silver 
tissue  ;  it  generally  has  scarlet  fios,  and  is  curiously 
marked  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  Both  varieties  are 
also  subject  to  variation  in  the  fins,  which  are  occasion- 
ally double  ;  and  specimens  have  been  seen  with  triple 
Uils,  but  such  a  developement  is  generally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  fiiw 

When  I  happen  to  visit  a  family  (says  Gilbert 
White)  where  gold  and  silver  fishes  are  kept  in  a  glass 
bowl,  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  occurrence,  because 
it  oflers  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  actions  and 
propensities  of  those  beings  with  whom  we  can  be  little 
acquainted  in  their  natural  state.  Not  long  since  I  spent 
a  fortnight  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  there  was  such 
a  vivary,  to  which  I  paid  no  small  attention,  taking  every 
occasion  to  remark  what  passed  within  its  narrow  limits. 
It  was  here  that  I  first  observed  the  manner  in  which 
fishes  die.  As  soon  as  the  creature  sickens,  the  head 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  it  stands  as  it  were  on  its 
bead  ;  till,  getting  weaker,  and  losing  all  poise,  the  tail 
turns  over,  aiid  at  last  it  floats  oo  the  sujface  of  the 


49.  The  Amia  or  B<mito,  The  body  round 
and  slender;  the  head,  forehead,  and  breast, 
without  skin  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
tvrelve  rays  ;  two  beards  from  the  nose. 

60.   The  ilfw-mynis.     The  body  oblong ;  the 


water,  witfi  Its  belly  uppermost.  The  reason  why  fishes, 
when  dead,  swim  in  Uiat  maimer  is  very  obvious  ;  be- 
cause when  the  body  is  no  longer  balanced  by  the  fins  of 
the  belly,  the  broad  muscular  back  preponderates  by  its 
own  gravity,  and  turns  the  belly  uppermost, -as  tighter, 
from  its  being  a  cavity,  and  because  it  contains  Uie 
swimming  bladders,  which  contribute  to  render  it  buoy, 
ant. 

Some  that  delight  In  gold  and  silrer  fishes  have  adopted 
a  notion  that  they  need  no  aliment.  Trae  it  is,  that 
they  will  subsist  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent 
food,  but  what  they  can  collect  from  pure  water,  fre- 
quenUy  changed  ;  yet  they  must  draw  some  support 
from  animalcuhe,  and  other  nourishment  stipplied  by  the 
water;  because,  though  they  seem  to  eat  nothing,  yet 
indications  of  their  havmg  eatan  are  found  In  their  glass 
abodes.  That  they  are  best  pleased  wlUi  wxch  Jrfune 
diet  may  easily  be  confuted  ;  since,  if  you  toss  Uiero 
crumbs  they  will  seise  them  with  great  readiness,  not  to 
say  greediness  :  however,  bread  should  be  given  spar- 
ingly, lest,  turning  sour,  it  corrupt  the  water.  Tbey 
will  also  feed  on  the  aquatic  plant  called  lemna,  or 
duck's  meat,  and  also  on  small  fry. 

Hawkins,  the  editor  of  Walton,  says  that  fine  gravel 
should  be  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  fish  ;  **  frequently  changing  the  water,  and  feeding 
them  with  bread  and  gentles.  Those  who  can  take  mon 
pleasure  in  angling  for,  then  in  beholding  them,  which 
I  confess  I  could  nerer  do,  may  catch  them  with  geotlss; 
but  though  costly,  they  are  but  coarse  food." 

When  Uiey  want  to  move  a  little  (continues  White) 
they  gently  protrude  themselves  with  their  pinnm  pee- 
toraiee;  but  it  is  with  their  strong  muscular  Uiis  only 
that  they,  and  all  fishes,  shoot  along  with  such  incoo. 
ceivaUe  rapidity.  It  has  been  said  that  the  eyes  o/ 
fishes,  are  immovable:  but  these  apparently  turn  them 
forward  or  backward  in  their  sockets,  as  their  occasions 
require.  Tliey  Uke  little  notice  of  a  lighted  candle, 
though  applied  close  to  their  heads,  but  flounce  and 
seem  mnch  frightened  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  hand 
against  the  support  whereon  the  bowl  is  hung,  espectaliy 
when  they  have  been  motionless,  and  are  perhaps  asleep. 
As  fishes  have  no  eyelids,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  when 
they  are  sleeping  or  not,  because  their  eyes  are  always 
open.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  a  glass  bowl, 
containing  such  fishes :  the  double  refractions  of  the 
glass  and  water  represent  them  when  moving  in  a  shifu 
ing  and  changeable  variety  of  dimensions,  shades,  and 
colours;  while  the  two  mediums, assisted  by  the  concavo- 
convex  shape  of  the  vessel,  magnify  and  distort  them 
vastly;  not  to  mention  that  the  introduction  of  another 
element  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours  engages 
the  fancy  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Some  people 
exhibit  this  sort  of  fish  in  a  very  fanciful  way;  for  they 
cause  a  glass  bowl  to  be  blown  with  a  large  hollow  space 
within,  that  does  not  communicate  with  It.  Io  this 
cavity  they  pot  a  bird  occasionally,  so  that  you  may  see 
a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet,  hopping  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  water,  and  the  fishes  swimming  in  a  circle  round 
it.  The  simple  exhibition  of  the  fishes  is  agreeable  and 
pleasant ;  but  in  so  complicated  a  way,  becomes  whim- 
sical and  unnatural,  and  liable  to  the  objection  due  to  hiOt 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigaUter  onam.  * 

The  Tench ^This,  according  to  Artedi,  is  a  tp^'^^ 

of  the  carp,  and  is  thick  and  bulky  in  proportioo  to  its 

*  **  Who  desires  to  Impart  a  monstroiu  variaclon  to  as  oUe^^" 
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head  elongated  ;  the  hn  covering  tlie  gills 
with  a  single  ray  ^  the  opening  to  the  gills  i.s 
linear,  and  has  no  bone  covering  them. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Mr  Gouan ;  by  re- 
ducing  to  which  any  fish  that  offers,  we  can 
know  its  rank,  its  affinities,  and  partly  its 
anatomy,  all  which  make  a  considerable  part 
in  its  natural  history.  But  to  show  the  use 
of  tliis  system  still  more  apparently,  suppose 
I  meet  with  a  fish,  the  name  to  me  unknown, 
of  which  I  desire  to  know  something  more. 
The  way  is  first  to  see  whether  it  be  a  cartil- 
aginous  tish,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
wanting  fins  to  open  and  shut  the  gills,  which 
the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  wholly  without 
If  I  find  that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a  spinous 
fish  ;  and  in  order  to  know  its  kind,  I  examine 
itit  fins  whether  they  be  prickly  or  soft ;  I  find 

length.  The  odour  of  the  Uck  is  dusky ;  the  dorsal 
aiid  ventral  fius  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  head,  sides,  and 


belly,  are  of  a  greenish  cast,  most  beautifully  mixed  with 
gold,  wliich  is  iQ  its  greatest  splendour  when  the  fish  is 
in  highest  season.  They  love  still  waters,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  rivers;  they  are  very  foolish,  and  easily  caught. 
Tills  is  one  (^  those  fish  that  prefer  foul  and  weedy 
waters  ;  and  Its  haunts  in  rivers  are  chiefly  amongst 
weeds,  and  in  places  well  shaded  with  ruihes.  These 
fish  thrive  best  in  standing  waters,  where  they  lie  under 
weeds  near  sluices  and  pond-heads.  They  are  much 
more  numerous  in  pools  and  pits  than  in  rivers  ;  but  those 
laken  in  the  latter  are  far  preferable  for  the  table.  They 
begin  to  spawn  in  June,  and  may  be  fomid  spawning  in 
some  waters  till  September.  The  best  season  is  from 
that  time  till  the  end  of  May.  These  fish  do  not  often 
exceed  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight.  Mr  Pennant, 
however,  mentions  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds.  Tench 
are  in  great  repute  with  us  as  delicious  and  wholesome 
food  ;  but  in  Guernsey  they  are  considered  bad  fish,  and 
in  contempt  called  shoemaker.  Gesner  even  says,  that 
it  is  insipid  and  unwholesome.  Like  the  barbel,  it  was 
unnoticed  by  early  writers  ;  and  Ausonius,  by  whom  it 
was  first  mentioned,  treaU  it  with  that  disrespect  which 
evinces  the  capriciousness  of  taste.  These  fish  are 
•ometimes  found  in  waters  wliere  the  mud  is  excessively 
fetid,  and  the  weeds  so  thick  that  a  hand-net  can  hardly 
be  thrust  down.  In  these  situations  they  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  their  exterior  becomes  completely  tinged  by  the 
mud.  Their  flavour  from  this,  if  cooked  immediately 
oil  being  taken  out,  is  often  very  unpleasant ;  but  if  they 
are  transferred  into  clear  water,  they  soon  recover  from 
the  obnoxious  UinL  A  tench  was  Uken  at  Thornville- 
Royal  in  Yorkshire,  in  1802,  of  such  enormous  size,  and 
ao  singular  in  iU  shape,  as  rather  to  be  accounted  a  luttu 
naturm  tlian  a  regular  product.  A  piece  of  water  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and  into  which  wood 
and  rubbish  had  been  thrown  for  some  years,  was  directed 
to  be  cleared  out.  So  little  water  remained,  and  in  such 
quantity  were  the  weeds  and  mud,  that  it  was  expected 
no  fish  would  be  found,  except  perhaps  a  few  eels ;  but, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  persons  employed,  neariy 
two  hundred  brace  of  tench,  and  as  many  perch,  were 
discovered.     After  the  pond  was  si^poe«d  to  be  quite 


them  soft';  it  is  therefore  to  be  ranked  among 
the  soft-finned  fishes.  I  then  examine  its  ven. 
tral  or  belly  fins,  and  finding  that  the  fish  has 
them,  I  look  for  their  situation,  and  find  they 
lie  nearer  to  the  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins. 
By  this  I  find  the  animal  to  be  a  soft-finned 
abdominal  fish.  Then,  to  know  which  of  tlie 
kinds  of  these  fishes  it  is,  I  examine  its  figure 
and  the  shape  of  its  head  :  I  find  the  body 
rather  oblong  ;  the  head  with  a  small  beak  ; 
the  lower  jaw  like  a  saw  ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  eight  rays.  This  animal  must, 
therefore,  be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that  family, 
such  as  the  pilchard,  the  sprat,  the  shad,  or 
the  anchovy.  To  give  another  instance :  upon 
examining  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  me  unknown,  I 
find  them  prickly;  I  then  look  for  the  situation 
of  the  ventral  fins;  I  find  them  entirely  want- 


cleared,  an  animal  was  observed  to  be  under  some  roots, 
which  was  conjectured  to  be  an  otter.  The  place  wa<i 
surrounded ;  and  on  making  an  opening,  a  tench  was 
found  of  a  most  singular  form,  having  literally  taken  the 
shape  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had  of  course  been  many 
years  confined.  His  length  was  four  feet  nine  inches, 
his  circumference  two  feet  three  inches,  and  his  weight 
near  twelve  pounds.  The  colour  was  also  singular,  his 
belly  being  tinged  with  vermilion  like  that  of  a  char. 
This  extraordinary  animal,  after  having  been  examined 
by  many  gentlemen,  was  carefully  put  into  a  pond.  At 
first  it  merely  floated,  and  after  a  while  it  swam  gently 
away.  When  Mr  Daniel  produced  his  <<  Rural  Sports  ** 
it  was  alive  and  well. 

The  Chub. — ^This  fish,  which  is  calllB  cheven,  nab, 
or,  botltng,  very  much  resembles  the  carp,  but  is  of  a 


longer  form.  The  body  is  oblong,  rather  round,  and  is 
of  an  equal  thickness  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slope; 
the  scales  are  large ;  the  irides  silvery  ;  the  cheeks  of 
the  same  colour ;  the  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusky 
green;  tlie  sides  silvery,  but  in  the  summer  yellow;  the 
belly  white  ;  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  ven- 
tral and  anal  fins  red  ;  and  the  tail  forked,  of  a  brownish 
hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end.  It  is  altogether  a 
handsome  fish,  but  in  no  esteem  for  the  table,  hiing  very 
coarse,  and  when  out  of  season  full  of  small  hairy  bones  : 
the  roe  however  is  very  good  ;  and  this  fish  stewed  as 
carp  will,  it  is  said,  deceive  a  connoisseur.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  tlie  head,  cop  being  an  old 
English  word  for  head  ;  and  the  French  and  Italians 
know  it  by  a  name  synonymous  with  ours.  The  haunts 
of  tliese  fish  are  rivers  whose  bottoms  are  of  sand  or  clay, 
or  which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks,  in  deep  holes, 
under  hollow  banks,  shaded  by  trees  or  weeds.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  Esk,  a  river  noted  for  the  crystal- 
line clearness  of  lU  waters,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bottom. 
These  fish  often  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  sometimes 
found  in  deep  waters,  where  the  currents  are  strong.  In 
ponds  fed  by  a  rivulet  they  grow  to  a  large  sixe.  They 
seldom,  however,  exceed  the  weight  of  four  or  five 
pounds,  though  Salvanus  speaks  of  them  as  increasing 
to  eight  or  nine.  They  deposit  their  spawn  In  April ; 
and  are  In  great  perfection  during  the  months  of  Decern 
ber  and  January. 
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tng  ;  this  then  miist  be  a  prick  I  y-fiuned  apodal 
fiaii.  or  this  kind  there  are  but  three  :  and 
by  comparing  the  fish  with  the  deacription,  I 
And  it  either  of  the  trichurus  kind,  the  sword- 
fish,  or  the  gilt-head.  Upon  examining  also 
its  internal  structure,  I  shall  find  a  very  great 
similitude  between  my  fish  and  that  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  family. 


CHAP.  II. 

OP   SPINOUS   FISHES    IN   OBNBRAL. 

H^Tise  given  a  method  by  which  Spinous 
Fishes  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the  history  of  each  in  particular  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  follow  ;  but  such  a  distinct 
account  of  each  would  be  very  disgusting, 
from  the  unavoidable  uniformity  of  every  des- 
cription.  The  history  of  any  one  of  this  class 
irery  much  resembles  that  of  all  the  rest :  they 
breathe  air  and  water  through  the  gills ;  they 
live  by  rapine,  each  devouring  such  animals 
as  its  mouth  is  incapable  of  admitting ;  and 
they  propagate,  not  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor 
by  distinct  eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
cartilaginous  tribes,  but  by  spawn,  or  peas, 
as  thev  are  gpnerally  called,  which  they  pro- 
duce by  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  are 
the  leading  marks  that  run  through  their 
whole  history,  and  which  have  so  much 
r:welled  books  wiUt  tmaofae  repetition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  draw  this 
numerous  class  into  one  point  of  view^  and 
to  mark  how  they  difier  from  the  former 
classes ;  and  what  they  possess  peculiarly 
striking,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  first  object  that  presents  itself, 
and  that  by  which  they  differ  from  all  others, 
are  the  bones.  These,  when  examined  but 
slightly,  appear  to  be  entirely  solid;  yet  when 
viewed  more  closely,  every  bone  will  be  found 
hollow,  and  filled  with  a  substance  less  rancid 
and  oily  than  marrow.  These  bones  are  very 
numerous,  and  pointed  ;  and,  as  in  quadru. 
peds,  are  the  props  or  stays  .to  which  the 
muscles  are  fixed  which  move  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  number- of  bones  in  all  spinous  fishes 
of  the  same  kind,  is  always  the  same.  It  is 
i\  vulgar  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  fishes 
are  at  some  seasons  more  bony  than  at  others ; 
but  this  scarcely  requires  contradiction.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  fish  are  at  some  seasons  much 
fatter  than  at  others  :  so  that  the  quantity  of 
the  flesh  being  diminished,  and  that  of  the 
bones  remaining  the  same,  they  appear  to 
increase  in  number,  as  they  actually  bear  a 
greater  proportion. 


All  fish  of  the  same  kind,  as  was  said,  have 
the  same  number  of  bones :  the  skeleton  of  a 
fish,  however  irregularly  the  bones  utay  fall 
in  our  way  at  table,  has  its  members  very 
regularly  disposed;  and  every  bune  has  its 
fixed  place,  with  as  much  precision  as  we 
find  in  the  orders  of  a  regular  fabric.  But 
then  spinous  fish  differ  in  the  number  of  bones 
according  to  the  species:  for  some  have  a 
greater  number  of  fiiis  by  which  they  move 
iu  the  water.  The  number  in  each  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  these 
fins :  for  every  fish  has  a  regular  apparatus 
of  bones  and  muscles  by  which  the  fins  are 
moved ;  and  all  those  fish,  where  they  are 
numerous  or  large,  must,  of  consequence,  be 
considerably  bony.  Indeed,  in  the  larger 
fish,  the  quantity  of  flesh  is  so  much,  and  the 
bones  themselves  are  so  large,  that  they  are 
easily  seen  and  separated  ;  but  in  the  smaller 
kinds  with  many  fins,  the  bones  are  as  numer 
ous  as  in  the  great ;  yet  being  so  very  minute, 
they  lurk  almost  in  every  part  of  the  flesli, 
and  are  dangerous  as  well  tM  Ovublesome  to 
be  eaten.  In  a  word,  those  fish  which  are 
large,  fat,  and  have  few  fins^  ari^  ibiind  to  be 
the  least  bony;  those  which  are  small,  lean, 
and  have  many  fins,  are  the  inost  bony  of  all 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  roach  appears 
more  bony  than  a  carp,  because  it  is  leaner 
and  smaller;  and  it  is  actually  more  bonj 
than  an  eel,  because  it  has  a  greater  number 
of  fins. 

As  the  spinous  fish  partake  less  of  the 
quadruped  in  their  formation  than  any  others, 
so  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of  their  own  ele- 
ment a  shorter  time.  In  general,  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  they  testify  their  change  by 
panting  more  violently  and  at  closer  intervals, 
the  thin  air  not  furnishing  their  gills  the  pro- 
per play ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  expire. 
Some  indeed  are  more  vivacious  in  air  than 
others;  the  eel  will  live  several  hours  out  oi 
water;  and  the  carp  has  been  known  to  be 
fattened  in  a  damp  cellar.  The  method  is 
by  placing  it  in  a  net  well  wrapped  up  in 
wet  moss,  the  mouth  only  out,  and  then  hung 
up  in  a  vault  The  fish  is  fed  with  white 
bread  and  milk;  and  the  net  now  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water.  The  animal,  thus 
managed,  has  been  known  not  only  to  live 
for  a  fortnight,  but  to  grow  exceedingly  ^^U 
and  of  a  superior  flavour.  From  tliis  it  would 
seem  that  the  want  of  a  moisture  in  the  giljs 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  these  ani- 
mals ;  and  could  that  be  supplied,  their  lives 
might  be  prolonged  in  the  air,  almost  as  well 
as  in  their  own  element. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  same  element,  upo" 
animals  that,  to  appearance,  have  the  some  con- 
formation.  To  some  fishes,  bred  in  the  sea,  fresh 
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vater  is  immediate  deit ruction  :  on  the  other 
hand,  some  fishes,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds,  cannot  bear  the  salt  water.  Whence 
this  difference  can  arise,  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  saline  quality  of  the 
water  cannot  properly  be  given  as  the  cause ; 
since  no  fishes  imbibe  any  of  the  sea's  saltness 
with  their  food,  or  in  respiration.  The  flesh 
of  all  fishes  is  equally  fresh,  both  in  the  river, 
and  in  the  saltest  depths  of  the  ocean;  the 
salt  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  no  way 
mixing  with  their  constitutioiL  Whence 
then  is  it  that  animals  will  live  only  there, 
and  will  quickly  expire  when  carried  into  fresh 
water?  It  may  probably  arise  from  the  supe- 
rior weight  of  the  sea-water ;  as  from  the  great 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  its  composition,  it 
iff  much  heavier  than  fresh  water,  so  it  is  pro. 
bable  it  lies  with  greater  force  upon  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  gives  them  their 
proper  and  necessary  play ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  fish  which  are  used  only  to  fresh  water, 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  saline  fluid,  and 
expire,  in  a  manner  suflbcated  in  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  strange  element   ' 

But  though  there  are  some  tnbea  that  live 
only  in  the  sea,  and  others  only  in  tresh  water, 
yet  there  are  some  whose  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ;  and  that  spend  a 
part  of  their  season  in  one,  and  a  part  in  the 
other.  Thus  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  smelt, 
and  the  flounder,  annually  quit  their  native 
ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  This  seems  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  their  lives ;  and  there  is  no  danger 
which  they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the 
surmounting  precipices,  to  find  a  proper  place 
for  the  deposition  of  their  future  ofispring. 
The  salmon,  upon  these  occasions,  is  seen  to 
ascend  rivers  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  to  brave  not  only  the  danger  of  various 
enemies,  but  also  to  spring  up  cataracts  as  high 
as  a  house.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  torrent,  they  seem  disappointed  to 
meet  the  obstruction,  and  swim  some  paces 
back:  they  then  take  a  view  of  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them,  survey  it  motionless  for  some 
minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat;  till  at 
last  summoning  up  all  their  force,  they  take 
a  leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  straight, 
and  strongly  in  motion ;  and  thus  most  fre- 
quently  clear  every  obstruction.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  they  want  strength  to 
make  the  leap ;  and  then,  in  our  fisheries,  they 
are  taken  in  their  descent  But  this  is  one 
of  the  smallest  dangers  that  attend  these  ad- 
venturing animals  in  their  progress  :  number, 
less  are  the  methods  of  taking  them ;  as  well 
by  the  hook,  as  by  nets,  baskets,  and  other 
inventions,  which  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  describe.  Their  capture  makes,  in  several 
countries,  a  great  article  of  commerce;  and 


being  cured  in  several  different  manners,  eitlier 
by  salting,  pickling,  or  drying,  they  are  sent 
to  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

As  these  mount  up  the  rivers  (6  deposit 
their  spawn,  others,  particularly  the  eel,  de- 
scend the  fresh  water  stream,  as  Redi  assures 
us,  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  sea. 
About  the  month  of  August,  annually,  these 
animals  take  the  opportunity  of  the  most  ob- 
scure  nights,  and  when  the  rivers  are  flooded 
by  accidental  rains  seek  the  ocean.  When 
they  have  reached  the  sea,  and  produced  their 
young,  for  they  are  viviparous,  they  again 
ascend  the  stream,  at  different  times,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  or  as  the  season  is  favourable 
or  tempestuous.  Their  passage  begins  usually 
about  the  end  of  January,,  and  continues  till 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  river  Arno  by  millions,  and  so  small 
that  a  thousand  of  them  goes  to  a  pound. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  they 
descend  our  own  rivers  after  floods  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  thus  caught  in  nets  to 
very  great  advantage.  They  are  possessed 
also  of  a  power  of  climbing  over  any  obstacle ; 
for,  by  applying  their  glutinous  and  slimy 
bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  object  the^ 
desire  to  surmount,  they  can  thus  creep  up 
locks,  weirs,  and  every  thing  that  would 
prevent  their  ascending  the  current  of  the 
stream. 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by 
these  fishes,  is  short,  if  compared  to  what  is 
annually  undertaken  by  some  tribes,  tiiat  con- 
stantly reside  in  the  ocean.  These  are  known 
to  take  a  course  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
in  a  season,  serving  for  prey  to  whales,  sharks, 
and  the  numerous  flocks  of  water- fowl,  that 
regularly  wait  to  intercept  their  progress. 
These  may  be  called  fish  of  passage,  and  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of  passage,  both  from 
their  social  disposition,  and  the  immensity  of 
their  numbers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cod,  the 
haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny, 
the  herring,  and  the  pilchard.  Other  fish  live 
in  our  vicinity,  and  reside  on  our  coasts  all  the 
year  round ;  or  keep  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  are  but  seldom  seen  :  but  these,  at  stated 
seasons,  visit  their  accustomed  haunts  with 
regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the 
same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  often 
the  same  day. 

The  stated  returns,  and  the  regular  progress 
of  these  fish  of  passage,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  all  the  history  of 
nature.  '  What  it  is  that  impels  them  to  such 
distant  voyages  ;  what  directs  their  passage ; 
and  what  supports  them  by  the  way ;  and  what 
sometimes  prompts  them  to  quit,  for  several 
seasons,  one  shore  for  another,  and  then  return 
to  their  accustomed  harbour ;  are  questions  that 
curiosity  may  ask,  but  philosophy  ran  hardly 
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resolve.  We  must  dismiss  inquiry,  sa^isiied 
with  the  certainty  of  the  facts. 

The  cod  seems  tu  be  the  foremost  of  this 
wanderiAg  tribe,  and  is  only  found  in  our 
northern  part  of  the  world.  This  animal's 
cliief  place  of  resort  is  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  other  sand-banks  that  lie 
off  Cape  Breton.  That  extensive  flat  seems 
to  be  no  other  than  the  broad  top  of  a  sea- 
mountain,  extending  for  above  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  surrounded  with  a  deeper  sea. 
Hither  the  cod  annually  repair  in  numbers 
beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  to  feed  on  the 
quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be  found  there 
in  the  sandy  bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in 
such  quantities,  that  they  supply  all  £urope 
with  a  considerable  share  of  provision.  The 
English  have  stages  erected  all  along  the 
shore  for  salting  and  drying  them ;  and  the 
fishermen,  who  take  them  with  the  hook 
and  line,  which  is  their  method,  draw  them 
in  as  fast  as  thev  can  throw  out  This  im- 
mense capture,  however,  makes  but  a  very 
small  diminution  when  compared  to  their 
numbers ;  and  when  their  provision  there  is 
exhausted,  or  the  season  for  propagation  re- 
turns, they  go  off  to  the  polar  seas,  where 
they  deposit  their  roes  in  full  security.  From 
thence  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as 
the  first  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  repair 
southward  for  subsistence.  Nor  is  this  fish  an 
unfrequent  visitant  upon  our  own  shores : 
but  the  returns  are  not  so  regular,  nor  does 
the  capture  bear  any«  proportion  to  that  at 
Newfoundland. 

The  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the  mack- 
erel are  thought  by  some  to  be  driven  upon 
our  coasts  rather  by  their  fears  than  their 
appetites ;  and  it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  the  larger 
fishes  we  owe  their  welcome  visits.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  they  come  for  that 
food  which  is  found  in  more  plenty  near  the 
shore  than  farther  out  at  sea.  One  thing  is 
remarkable,  that  their  migrations  seem  to  be 
regularly  conducted.  The  ^rand  shoal  of 
haddocks  that  comes  periodically  on  the 
Yorkshire  coasts,  appeared  there  in  a  body  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  1 766  ;  and  exactly  on 
the  same  day  in  the  following  year.  This 
shoal  extended  from  the  shore  near  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  for  more  than 
forty.  The  limits  of  a  shoal  are  precisely 
known  ;  for  if  the  fishermen  put  down  their 
lines  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  shore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fish: 
a  proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there. 

But  of  all  migrating  fish,  the  herring  and 
the  pilchard  take  the  most  adventurous  voy- 
ages. Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes. 
In  those  inaccessible  seas,  that  are  covered 
with  ice  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  her- 


ring and  pilchard  find  a  quiet  and  sure  retreat 
from  all  their  numerous  enemies ;  thither 
neither  man,  nor  their  still  more  destructive 
enemy,  the  fin-fish,  or  the  cAchalot,  dares  to 
pursue  them.  The  quantity  of  insect  food 
which  those  seas  supply,  is  very  great; 
whence,  in  that  remote  situation,  defended  by 
the  icy  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  live  at  ease, 
and  multiply  beyond  expression.  From  this 
most  desirable  retreat,  Anderson  supposes  they 
would  never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers 
render  it  necessary  for  them  to  migrate  ;  and, 
as  with  bees  from  a  hive,  they  are  compelled 
to  seek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reason,  the  great  colony  is  seen  to 
set  out  from  the  icy  sea  about  the  middle  of 
winter;  composed  of  numbers,  that  if  all  the 
men  in  the  world  were  to  be  loaded  with  her- 
rings, they  would  not  carry  the  thousandth 
part  away.  But  they  no  sooner  leave  their 
retreats,  but  millions  of  enemies  appear  to 
thin  their  squadrons.  The  fin-fish  and  the 
cachalot  swallow  barrels  at  a  yawn ;  the  por- 
poise, the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  whole 
numerous  tribe  of  dog-fish,  find  them  an  easy 
prey,  and  desist  from  making  war  upon  each 
other  ;  but,  still  more,  the  unnumbered  flocks 
of  sea. fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole, 
watch  the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migration, 
and  spread  extensive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence  the  defenceless  emigrants 
find  no  other  safety  but  by  crowding  closer 
together,  and  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the 
danger  of  being  first  devoured;  thus,  like 
sheep  when  frighted,  that  always  run  together 
in  a  body,  and  each  finding  some  protection 
in  being  but  one  of  many  that  are  equally 
liable  to  invasion,  they  are  seen  to  separate 
into  shoals,  one  body  of  which  moves  to  the 
west,  and  pours  down  along  the  coasts  of 
America,  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  but 
seldom  farther.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
annual  inundation  of  these  fish  is  so  great, 
that  they  cover  the  shores  in  such  quantities 
as  to  become  a  nuisance.  Those  that  hold 
more  to  the  east,  and  come  down  towards 
Europe,  endeavour  to  save  themselves  from 
their  merciless  pursuers,  by  approaching  the 
first  shore  they  can  find ;  and  that  which  first 
offers  in  their  descent,  is  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arri- 
val on  that  coast,  their  phalanx,  which  has 
already  suffered  considerable  diminutions,  is 
nevertheless,  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and 
closeness,  covering  an  extent  of  shore  as  large 
as  the  island  itself.  The  whole  water  seems 
alive;  and  is  seen  so  black  with  them  to  a 
great  distance,  that  the  number  seems  inex- 
baustible.  There  the  porpoise  and  the  shark 
continue  their  depredations ;  and  the  birds 
devour  what  quantities  they  please.  By 
these  enemies  the  herrings  are  cdoped  up  into 
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90  close  a  body,  that  a  ahovcl,  or  any  hollow 
vessel,  put  into  the  water,  takes  them  up 
without  farther  trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coasts, 
begins  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in 
ApriL  These  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
grand  shoal  which  descends  in  June ;  while 
its  arrival  is  easily  announced,  by  the  number 
of  its  greedy  attendant^  the  gannet,  the  gull, 
the  shark,  and  the  porpoise.  When  the  main 
body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  such 
as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns,  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  broad; 
while  the  water  before  them  curls  up,  as 
if  forced  out  of  its  bed.  Sometimes  they 
sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  rise  again  to  the  surface ;  and,  in  bright 
weather,  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a  field  bespangled  with  purple,  gold,  and 
azure.  The  fishermen  are  ready  prepared  to 
give  them  a  proper  reception ;  and,  by  nets 
made  for  the  occasion,  they  take  sometimes 
above  two  thousand  barrels  at  a  single  draught 

From  the  Shetland  isles,  another  body  of 
this  great  army,  where  it  divides,  goes  off  to 
the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet 
with  a  second  necessity  of  dividing.  The  one 
takes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  b  soon  lost  in 
that  extensive  ocean ;  the  other  passes  into  the 
Irish  sea,  and  furnishes  a  very  considerable 
capture  to  the  natives. 

In  this  manner  the  herrings,  expelled  from 
their  native  seas,  seek  those  bays  and  shores 
where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  best  defence 
against  their  unmerciful  pursuers  of  the  deep. 
In  general,  the  most  inhabited  shores  are  the 
places  where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep 
are  least  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these  are  chosen 
by  the  herrings  as  an  asylum  from  great  dan- 
gers. Thus,  along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  the 
German  shores,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Prance,  these  animals  are  found  punctual  in 
their  visitations.  In  these  different  places 
they  produce  their  young;  which,  when  come 
to  some  degree  of  maturity,  attend  the  general 
motions.  After  the  destruction  of  such  num- 
bers, the  quantity  that  attempts  to  return  is 
but  small;  and  Anderson  doubts  whether  they 
ever  return. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration 
of  these  fishes,  by  one  who,  of  all  others,  was 
best  acquainted  with  their  historv;  and  yet 
many  doubts  arise,  in  every  part  of  the  migra- 
tion. The  most  obvious  which  has  been  made 
is,  that  though  such  numbers  perish  in  their 
descent  from  the  north,  yet,  in  comparison  to 
those  that  survive,  the  account  is  trifling :  and 
it  is  supposed,  that  of  those  taken  by  man,  the 
proportion  is  not  one  to  a  million.  Their 
regularly  leaving  tlie  shore  also  at  a  slated 
time,  would  imply  that  they  are  not  in  these 


visits  under  the  impulse  of  necessity.  In  fact, 
there  seems  one  circumstance  that  shows  these 
animals  governed  by  a  choice  with  respect  to 
the  shores  they  pitch  upon;  and  not  blindly 
drove  from  one  shore  to  another.  What  I 
mean,  is  their  fixing  upon  some  shores  for 
several  seasons,  or,  indeed,  for  several  ages 
together ;  and,  after  having  regularly  visited 
them  every  year,  then  capriciously  forsaking 
them,  never  more  to  retuni.  The  first  great 
bank  for  herrings  was  along  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way. Before  the  year  1584,  the  number  of  ships 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  that  resorted  to  th«t 
shore  exceeded  some  thousands.  The  quantity 
of  herrings  that  were  then  assembled  there 
was  such,  that  a  man  who  should  put  a  spear 
in  the  water,  as  Olaus  Magnus  asserts,  would 
see  it  stand  on  end,  being  prevented  from 
falling.  But  soon  after  that  period,  these 
animals  were  seen  to  desert  the  Norway  shores, 
and  took  up  along  the  German  coast,  where 
thp  Hanse- Towns  drove  a  very  great  trade  by 
their  capture  and  sale ;  but,  for  above  a  century, 
the  herrings  have,  in  a  great  measure  forsaken 
them ;  and  their  greatest  colonies  are  seen  in 
the  British  channel,  and  upon  the  Irish  shores. 
It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  seem- 
ingly capricious  desertion  :  whether  the  num- 
ber of  their  finny  enemies,  increasing  along, 
the  northern  coasts,  may  have  terrified  the 
herring  tribe  from  their  former  places  of  re- 
sort;  or,  whether  the  quantity  of  food  being 
greater  in  the  British  Channel,  may  not  allure 
them  thither;  is  not  easy  to  determine.' 

^  The  Herring f  with  the  pilchard,  sprat,  shad,  ancliovy, 
and  white-bait,  belongs  to  the  Clupeie  genus.  It  weighs 
about  five  ounces  and  a  half.     The  upper  part  of  the 


body  is  blue  or  dark  green,  and  the  lower  parts  of  a  silveij 
white.  Owing  to  the  gill-lids  being  very  loose  and 
opening  wide;  the  herring  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water;  hence,  perhaps,  the  saying,  *<  as 
dead  as  a  herring."  In  twenty-four  hours  the  gill-covers 
present  an  extravasated  appearance. 

The  herring  is  not  found  in  warm  regSons,  nor  farther 
south  than  the  northern  coasts  of  France.  The  niost 
interesting  point  connected  with  its  natural  history  is 
the  annual  movement  which  it  makes.  Pennant,  whose 
zoological  labours  entitle  him  to  much  respect,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  gave  an  account  of  their  per. 
iodical  migration,  which  has  been  implicitly  copied  by 
nearly  esery  succeeding  .writer,  Goldsmith  among  the 
rest.  In  a  work  on  subjects  of  marine  natural  history, 
published  quite  recently.  Pennant's  account  is  substan. 
tially  repeated,  and  it  is  stated  in  addition  that  the  dif. 
ferent  columns  of  herrings,  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions, are  led  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinaiy  size. 
Other  writers  have  stated  that  the  annual  visitations  of  the 
herring  are  adjusted  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision  to 
the  character  of  the  country  along  which  they  pass,  and 
that  wherever  the  soil  is  meagre  and  the  climate  severe, 
there  they  never  fail  to  resort     This  Is  going  much 
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The  pilchard,  whicli  is  a  fish  differing  little 
from  the  herring,  makes  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
its  place  of  principal  resort  Their  arrival  on 
that  coast  is  soon  proclaimed  by  their  atten- 


farth«r  than  Mr  Pennant,  who  notices  the  caprice 
which  the  herrings  exercise  with  regard  to  their  haunts. 
The  promulgation  of  these  and  similar  erroneous  notions 
is  productive  of  mischief  in  various  ways.  The  belief 
that  a  particular  part  of  the  coast  was  invariably  haunted 
by  the  herrings,  excited  hopes  of  commercial  prosperity 
from  the  fishery,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  establish- 
ments which  it  was  afterwards  fpund  necessary  to 
abandon,  owing  to  the  laws  which  direct  the  arrival  of 
the  fish  being  so  completely  fluctuating.  Factitious 
views  of  the  designs  of  Providence  have  been  taken, 
which,  being  founded  on  error,  were  liable  to  be  sud- 
denly overthrown  ;  whereas,  within  the  bounds  of  ascer- 
taiiied  facts,  there  are  to  be  found  abundant  manifesta- 
tions of  beneficent  design,  the  eridence  of  which  rests 
upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  The  Tery  uncertainty 
which  characterises  the  herrings  in  the  choice  of  their 
haunts  is  attended  with  advantage,  as  it  occasions  atten- 
tion  to  be  directed  to  agriculture  and  to  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  that  which  tiie  ocean  supplies,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  scarcity  are  leswned. 

So  far  from  the  arctic  seas  being  the  greet  resort  to 
which  the  herrings  retire  for  the  winter  after  having 
deposited  their  spawn,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  are 
not  in  the  liabit  of  leaving  the  seas  on  the  shores  of 
whirh  they  periodically  appear.  They  leave  the  shore 
for  the  deep  sea,  and  the  return  of  warm  weather  again 
brings  them  around  the  coasts.  The  herring,  it  may 
also  be  stated,  is  nearly  unknown  within  the  polar  seas, 
and  has  scarcely  been  observed  by  the  navigators  of 
those  regioQS  ;  nor  are  they  taken  by  the  Greeiilanders. 
A  small  variety  of  the  heiring  is  sometimes  found,  and 
is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  young  are  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Essex 
and  Kent  during  the  winter.  The  Dutch  at  one  period 
carried  on  the  fishery  in  the  deep  sea  at  all  seasons. 
On  the  western  coast  of  ScotlaiKJ  the  fishery  has  some- 
times terminated  before  that  on  the  eastern  coast  has 
commenced.  It  has  sometimes  commenced  earlier  in  a 
southern  part  of  the  coast  than  iurther  north,  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  .county  Cork  before  any  other 
part  of  the  imited  kingdom.  These  iacts  are  all  ad- 
verse  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  a  grand 
movement  in  military  order  from  the  Arctic  seas.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  the  herrings  often  spawn  at 
a  different  period  from  those  which  resort  to  the  western 
<!oast,  and  at  the  same  time  their  condition  is  quite  dissi. 
milar.  Mr  Jesse,  in  his  **  Gleanings  in  Natural  History," 
states  that  the  herrings  of  Cardigan  bay  are  much  supe. 
rior  to  those  taken  at  Swansea.  Dr  John  Maccullorh 
is  of  opinion  that  this  may  arise  from  their  obtaining  more 
abundant  or  difierent  fuod.  He  states  that  in  Scotland 
no  migration  takes  place  even  between  the  two  coasts, 
and  that  when  the  herrings  first  appear  on  the  westem 
coast  it  is  not  in  shoals;  and  instead  of  being  taken  by 
the  net,  they  are  taken  by  tlie  line.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  remarked  as  follows  In  his  **  Salmonia:" — "  It 
has  always  appeared  to  mc,  that  the  two  great  sources 
of  cliange  of  places  of  animals,  was  the  providing  of 
food  for ,  themselves,  and  resting-places  and  food  for 
their  young.  The  great  supposed  migrations  of  her- 
rings fitin  the  poles  to  the  temperate  sone,  have  ap. 
pearec  to  me  to  be  only  the  approach  of  successive  shoals 
from  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose  of  spawn, 
ing."  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  herring  is 
a  permanent  inhabitant  of  our  seas,  and  that  there  are 
diflbrent  varieties  of  the  species.  Mr  Yarrell  says  :•» 
**  There  are  three  species  of  herrings  said  to  visit  the 
Baltic,  and  three  seasons  of  roe  and  spawning.  The 
strumling,  or  small  spring  herring,  spawns  when  the 


dants  the  birds  and  the  larger  fishes;  and  the 
whole  country  prepare  to  take  the  advantage 
of  this  treasure,  providentially  thrown  before 
them.     The  natives  sometimes  enclose  a  bay 


ic^  begins  to  melt ;  then. a  large  summer  herring  ;  and 
lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  autumn 
herring  makes  its  appearance  and  deposits  its  spawn."* 
llie  same  naturalist  has  discovered  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  second  species  of  British  herring:  it  is  found  beavy 
with  roe  at  the  end  of  January,  which  it  does  not  de- 
posit till  the  middle  of  February.  The  flavour  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  common  herring,  but  it  is  not  so  laii^e, 
its  length  being  seven  inches,  and  its  depth  two. 

The  frequent  changes  of  their  haunts  by  herrings  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculatiun,  though  this  fact  is 
adverse  to  the  accounts  which  give  to  their  migration  all 
the  regularity  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  so  well 
organized  an  army.  At  one  time  they  frequent  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  coast  for  several  years,  and  they  after, 
wards  suddenly  abandon  it.  The  change  is  douMlees 
occasioned  by  circumstances  which  it  is  their  nature  to 
oliey.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  Long  island,  one 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  herring,  and  buildings  were  erected  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fishery,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  tlie  fish  ceasing  to  frequent  that  part  of 
the  coast.  Dr  MaccuUoeh,  in  his  work  on  the  *'  Higfa> 
lands  and  Westem  isles  of  Scotland,"  has  introdticcd 
some  remarks  which  are  too  apt  to  be  omitted  in  this 
place.  '*  As  vulgar  philosophy  (he  says)  is  never  satis- 
fied unless  it  can  find  a  cause  for  ererything,  this  dis- 
appearance of  the  herring  has  been  altributed  to  the 
manufacture  of  kelp.  But  kelp  was  not  introduced  for 
very  many  years  after  the  herrings  had  left  the  Long 
island,  as  well  as  many  other  coasts  which  they  bad 
frequented.  It  is  also  a  popular  belief  that  naval 
engagements,  or  even  the  firing  of  gnus,  cause  them  to 
change  their  haunts.  Thus  their  desertion  of  Sweden 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen;  and  now, 
when  guns  are  at  peace,  the  steam-lioats  are  the  '  sufll. 
rient  reason.'  The  one  reason  is  as  ralid  as  the  other. 
It  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been  a  gun  fired  in  the  west, 
em  islands  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  they  have 
shifted  their  quarters  within  that  period  many  a  time. 
They  have  long  left  loch  Houm,  and  loch  Torridon, 
where  steam-boats  never  yet  smoked;  and  since  the 
steam-boat  has  chosen  to  go  to  Inverary,  they  have  also 
thought  fit  to  prefer  loch  Fyne  to  all  the  westem  bays. 
But  theories  like  this  have  at  least  the  merit  of  antiquity. 
Long  before  the  days  of  gunpowder,  the  ancient  high' 
landers  thought  that  the  fish  deserted  those  coasts  where 
blood  had  been  shed ;  so  that  the  gun  hypothesis  is  only 
an  old  one  revived,  with  the  necessary  modifications." 

Assuming  that  the  herring  approaches  our  shores  from 
the  deep  surrounding  seas,  and  does  not  migrate  from  the 
polar  seas  alone,  there  are  three  diflerent  circumstances 
whidi  may  occasion  its  movements:-*!.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  2.  In  pursuit  of  food.  3.  To  escape 
from  enemies  which  prey  upon  them. 

The  herring  spawns  towards  the  end  of  October  or  the 
beginning  of  November :  and  for  the  purpose  of  vivifica- 
tion,  it  is  necessaiy  tliat  it  should  be  deposited  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  may  receive  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
instinctive  movement  is  felt  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
Uiey  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  when  thvy 
are  in  the  highest  perfection.  They  are  worthless  as 
food  after  leaving  deposited  their  spawn,  and  the  filing 
season  of  course  terminates.  Mr  Yarrell  is  of  opinion, 
from  repeated  examinations,  that  the  herringsile,  or  young 
herrings,  do  not  mature  any  roe  during  their  first  year  ; 
and  hence  they  are  not  impelled  to  retire  to  the  deep  sea, 
but  haunt  the  coasts.  The  weight  of  spawn  in  the  her. 
ring  is  480  grains,  and  the  number  of  eggs  between  3000 
and  4000.    This  spawn  has  been  thrown  asboiv  in  Ork- 
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of  several  miles  extent  with  their  nets  called 
saines.  To  direct  them  in  their  operations, 
there  were  some  years  ago  (but  I  believe  they 
are  discontinued)  several  men  placed  on  emi- 


ney,  found  around  the  isle  of  Maa  aud  all  aloog  the 
western  shores  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  western  lochs. 
A  greater  degree  of  observation  would  most  probably 
prove  that  it  is  deposited  around  the  Britisfi  coasts  gen- 
erally, particularly  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Fishermen  have  remarked  that  the  herring  was  most 
abundant  where  the  medusas,  and  other  marine  animals 
which  give  the  sea  a  luminous  appearance,  were  to  be 
found.  The  movements  of  herrings  are  doubtless  fre* 
queiitly  determined  by  the  time  and  place  where  food  is 
abundant.  If  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  spot  it  must 
be  sought  for  in  another;  and  the  apparent  caprice  which 
they  show  in  frequenting  places  at  irregular  times  and 
irregular  intervals,  is  determined  by  a  provident  regard 
to  the  abundance  of  food  with  which  those  places  are 
supplied. 

Lastly,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  whales,  gram- 
puses, sharks,  and  other  enemies,  the  movements  of  the 
iierring  are  the  result  of  necessity;  and  nothing  seems 
more  unlikely  than  that  they  should,  under  such  circum- 
stances, display  an  instinctive  attadiment  to  particular 
places. 

Herrings  enter  the  Frith  of  Forth  about  the  end  of 
December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  remain  two 
or  three  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  before  they 
attempt  to  ascend.  This  delay  seems  greatly  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  in  some  seasons  when  it 
is  mild  and  fine,  the  herring  has  been  observed  to  swarm 
in  the  Frith  off  Musselburgh  in  the  early  part  of  Janu- 
ary; whilst  in  the  rough  and  stormy  seasons  they  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  river  before 
the  middle  oi  February,  and  always  disappear  before  the 
end  of  March.  They  seem  to  visit  the.  Frith  regularly 
every  winter,  and  a  season  very  seldom  passes  without  a 
few  being  captured  and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market. 
Some  years  they  appear  in  much  larger  shoals  than  in 
others,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  accounted  for.  In  the 
year  1816,  pilchards  were  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
in  great  abundance,  when  not  a  dozen  herrings  were 
seen  during  the  whole  winter.  Since  that  time  not  a 
single  pilchard  has  been  known  to  enter  tlie  estuary. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  herring  are  taken  off  the 
Dunbar  and  Berwick  coasts  in  considerable  number, 
from  whence  the  Edinburgh  market  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied, when  scarcely  a  single  herring  is  to  be  seen  higher 
in  the  Frith  of  a  size  worth  the  notice  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

Herrings  are  said  to  deposit  their  spawn  towards  the 
end  of  October,  but  this  spawning  does  not  account  for  the 
number  of  small  fry,  two  inches  in  length,  that  are  found 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  during  the  month  of  July;  and  the 
young  herrings  that  are  taJcen  from  six  to  seven  inches 
long  fai  the  month  qf  February,  mixed  with  fry  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length.  When  herrings  are  brought 
to  the  market  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  they 
are  found  full  of  spawn,  and  in  the  middle  of  March 
they  are  observed  to  be  very  lank,  with  not  a  single  ovum 
to  be  seeu.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same 
species  of  hening  might  spawn  twice  in  the  year,  early 
in  the  month  of  March  and  also  towards  the  end  of 
October.  "^ 

The  most  common  length  of  a  full-grown  nerring  is 
eleven  inches.  And  two  and  a  quarter  deep.  Each  jaw  on 
the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  six  or  eight  teeth  placed 
in  one  row,  which  are  more  perceptible  on  the  lower  than 
CD  the  upper  jaw ;  the  vomer  is  supplied  with  a  double 
roV,  about  sixteen  in  number;  on  each  >ide  is  another 
row  of  teeth,  which  are  rather  smaller;  the  tongue  is  also 
armed  with  teeth,  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  with 
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nences  near  the  shore,  called  /iu^«,  who,  with 
brooms  in  their  hands,  gave  signals  where  the 
nets  were  to  be  extended,  and  where  the  shoals 
of  lishes  lay  :  this  they  perceived  by  the  colour 


their  points  directed  inwards;  the  under  jaw  is  longest, 
and  is  tipped  with  black  ;  eyes  large  and  silvery,  placed 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  nose  than  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  operculm.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
in  an  adult  fish  arises  exactly  half  way  between  the  point 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  ; 
the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  is  placed  behind  the  third 
dorsal  ray,  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  middle  rays  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin;  the 
second  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  a  little  longer  than  the  base 
oi  that  fin ;  the  scales  are  large,  oval,  and  very  decidu- 
ous,  placed  in  fifteen  rows  between  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral  fins.  Most  authors  suppose  that  the  belly  of  the 
herring  is  not  serrated  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  which 
is  said  to  form  a  good  specific  distinction  between  it  and- 
the  sprat;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  the  case^ 
for  a  herrinc  less  than  six  inches  in  length  is  as  dis- 
Unctly  serrkted  on  the  belly  with  thlrty-six  teeth,- 
between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins,  as  a  sprat  of  equal 
size ;  but  as  the  herring  increases  in  size,  so  the  serra- 
tures  become  obliterated,  and,  by  the  time  the  fish  reaches 
to  the  length  of  eight  inches,  the  belly  will  be  found  to 
be  no  longer  serrated,  but  carinated. 

The  most  prominent  specific  distinction  of  the  herring, 
from  the  sprat,  white-bait,  and  pilchard,  is  in  the  pos]> 
tion  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  fish,  half  way  between  the  point  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the  longest  caudal  ray. 

Dr  Knox  considers  the  food  of  the  herring,  while 
inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  consist  principally 
of  minute  entomostracous  animals;  but  it  is  certainly 
less  choice  (adds  Mr  Yarrell)  in  its  selection  when  near 
the  shore.  Dr  Neill  found  five  young  herrings  in  the 
stomach  of  a  large  female  herring;  he  has  also  known 
them  to  be  taken  by  the  fishermen  on  their  lines,  the 
hooks  of  which  were  baited  with  limpets.  The  young 
of  the  white-bait  and  small  shrimps  are  often  found  in 
the  stomach  of  herrings  when  they  are  not  in  roe  ;  but 
when  they  are  about  to  spawn,  their  stomachs  (as  is  ob- 
served in  most  other  fishes  at  that  period,)  appear  as  if 
empty  and  destitute  of  any  perceptible  food.  On  the 
autiiority  of  Dr  Fleming  the  fry  have  even  been  caught 
with  a  trout-fly. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  West  Highlands,  herrings  for 
many  years  past  have  been  taken  with  the  rod,  the  hook 
dressed  with  a  white  feather  (generally  from  some  of  the 
gulls.)  Near  Oban,  and  upon  the  shores  of  Mull  and 
Jura,  twelve  dozen  are  sometimes  taken  by  a  single  boat 
during  the  evening. 

Made  of  tahing  and  curing  Herring*. — The  herring, 
fishery  is  only  carried  on  during  the  spawning  season, 
when  the  fish  are  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  Yar- 
mouth herring-fishery  commences  about  the  middle  of 
September,  but  the  season  varies  at  different  parts  of 
the  coast.  On  the  coast  of  Sutherland  the  early  her- 
ring-fishery commences  in  June  ;  the  late  fishery  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  until  September. 
On  the  coast  of  Cromarty  large  shoals  appear  as  early 
as  the  month  of  May.  The  great  object  is  to  obtain  a 
supply  for  the  purpose  of  curing,  although,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  large  numbers  of  fresh  herrings  are 
brought  to  the  London  market  from  Yarmouth;  and 
the  consumption  at  Norwich  and  other  places,  which 
are  not  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  coast,  is  also  con* 
siderable.  The  fish  are  sometimes  so  rich  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  season  as  to  be  unfit  for  curing,  and  on  this 
account  they  are  brought  into  the  market  for  immediate 
2  R 
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of  the  water y  which  assumed  a  tincture  from 
the  shoals  beneath.  By  these  means,  they 
sometimee  take  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  bar- 
rels  of  pilchards  at  a  draught ;  and  they  place 

consumption.  The  spiwniDg  feasop  being  over  by  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  the  fish- 
ing terminttesy  as  the  herrings  are  then  in  a  poor  and 
exhausted  condition. 

The  description  of  Testel  fitted  out  for  the  herring- 
fisherjr  on  tlie  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland 
is  called  a  '*  bu«s/'  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons  burden, 
cutter  built.  They  ply  from  loch  to  loch  iu  pursuit 
of  the  herrings,  and  come  to  anchor  in  the  nearest 
harbour  when  the  fish  appear.  A  man  or  two  Is  left 
on  board  the  buss  to  take  charge  of  her.  and  the  rest 
go  out  in  the  boats,  each  manned  with  four  hands,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  nets.  Each  boat  has  two 
trains  of  nets,  230  or  240  yards  long,  and  from  eleven 
to  twelfe  yards  deep.  In  deep  water  both  trains  are 
tied  together  by  the  baok-rope,  ooe  end  to  windward 
and  the  other  to  leeward.  The  boats  are  iastened  at 
each  end  aud  allowed  to  drive  to  leeward  with  the  nets. 
Every  half-hour,  or  oftener,  the  men  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  any  herrings  in  the«net.  This 
they  do  by  following  along  the  line  of  the  bark-rope, 
and  here  and  there  rising  a  piece  of  netting.  By  this 
means  they  not  only  find  when  they  are  upon  good 
fishing-ground,  but  learn  whether  the  herrings  swim 
high  or  low,  aud  they  raise  or  sink  the  nets  aoomxiingly, 
by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  buoys  by  which  the 
nets  are  kept  up.  Sometimes  they  traverse  ten  or 
twenty  miles  in  a  night,  setting  their  nets  ten  or  twelve 
times  in  diflerent  places.  The  fishing  is  never  carried 
on  but  in  the  night,  and  the  darkest  nights,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  breeze,  are  the  most  propitiens.  In  the 
morning,  at  daylight,  the  fishermen  take  their  cargo  to 
their  respective  busses.  When  the  herrings  are  in 
great  numbers,  their  labours  are  comparatively  light, 
llie  nets  are  set.  In  the  evening,  a  small  anchor 
Is  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  train,  and  they  are  not  hauled 
or  raised  until  morning.  In  this  case  the  trains  are 
uot  jdned  together,  but  are  set  separately,  and  near  the 
buss,  on  board  of  which  the  men  sleep.  The  crews  of 
the  busses  are  engaged  by  the  month,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  landsmen,  pursuing  other  labours 
when  the  fishing  season  is  over.  Each  man  rsceives, 
in  addition  to  his  wages,  a  certain  quantity  of  herrings, 
when  the  season  is  a  good  one,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
when  it  is  unfavourable. 

TheDuich  Herring  Fishery — Mr  William  Chambers, 
!n  his  Recollections  of  a  Continental  Tour,  gives  an  In- 
teresting description  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery. 
"The  Dutch  greatly  excel,"  he  says,  'Mn  the  art  of  curing 
herrings.  The  herring  in  a  salted  state  Is  the  animal 
delicacy  of  Holland,  and  enjoys  a  very  difiereot  estima- 
tloii  from  that  of  the  common  salt  herring  in  Britain. 
Yet  the  fish  of  both  countries  are  the  same,  being  caught 
in  the  same  fishing-grounds  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  herrings  should  be  In  any  respect  inferior  in  quality^ 
and  mercantile  value.  There  are  about  eighty  vessels 
employed  in  the  Dutch  henring  fishery,  nearly  all  of 
which  belong  to  Vlaardingen  and  Maas-sluls,  two  ports 
en  the  Maas,  situated  between  Rotterdam  aqd  the  sea. 
The  fishing  is  conducted  on  an  organised  plan.  All  the 
vessels  set  sail  on  a  fixed  day,  namely,  the  15lh  of.  June, 
which  is  held  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  merriment  They 
are  accompanied  by  a  vessel  of  war,  which  carries  a 
chaplain  for  the  fleet  ;  and  to  this  vessel,  at  the  beat  of 
drum,  the  fishermen  proceed  on  Sundays  for  public 
worship.  The  ftshing-grounds  are  towards  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland ;  but  agreeably  to  a  law  of  old  standing, 
no  vessel  is  expected  to  approach  within  three  le'agues  of 
the  shore.    The  first  day  tiiat  neU  are  allowed  to  be 


them  in  heaps  on  the  shore. — It  often  hap- 
pens thai  the  quantity  caught  exceeds  the 
salt  or  the  atensiis  for  curing  them ;  and  the) 
then  are  carried  off  to  serve  for  the  purposes 


hauled  is  the  24th  of  June,  when  the  fishing  at  once  com- 
mences in  all  its  vigour.  The  whole  process  of  coring 
is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Immediately  on  being 
caught,  the  herrings  are  bled,  gutted,  cleaned,  salted, 
and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  is  eflected  by  cutting  them 
across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then  hanging  them  up 
for  a  few  seconds  by  the  tall.  By  being  thus  relieved 
of  the  blood,  the  fish  retain  a  certain  sweetness  of  flavour 
or  delicacy  of  flesh  wUch  uubled  herrings  cannot  possibly 
possess.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  of  curing  must 
likewise  aid  in  preserving  the  native  delicacy  of  the  ani- 
mal,  for  the  herring  Is  salted  and  in  the  barrel  in  a  very 
few  minutes  after  it  has  been  swimming  In  the  water. 
TIm  superiority  of  the  Dutch  herrings,  I  was  assured,  is 
solely  ascribable  to  this  mode  of  curing,  though  It  is  not 
unlikely  thst  something  is  also  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  salt  employed,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  men- 
tioned tliat  the  salt  in  use,  in  reference  to  other  processes 
of  curing  in  Hdland,  is  of  a  less  bitter  quality  than 
that  which  is  commonly  employed  In  this  country.  The 
first  herrings  caught  and  cured,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  barrels,  are  instantly  dispatched  by  a  fost-sailing 
vessel  for  Holland,  where  their  arrival  is  anxiously  ex- 
pected. On  landing  st  Maas-sluls,  one  barrel,  decorated 
with  flowers  and  with  flags  flying,  is  dispatched  to  tlie 
Hague  as  an  oflTeringto  his  mi^esty,  who  on  this  occasion 
prssents  the  fortunate  fishers  with  1000  guiMen.  The 
other  barrels  are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  generally 
fetdi  from  900  to  1 100  guilders.  These  precious  barrels 
are  then  subdivided  among  the  dealers,  who  retail  them 
at  a  high  price.  A  single  herring  of  this  first  importa- 
tion brings  one  and  a  half  to  two  guilders — that  is,  half 
a  crown  to  three  shillings  and  fourpenoe  eaclu  So  highly 
are  they  esteemed,  that  a  single  herring  is  considered 
a  handsome  present ;  and  It  is  a  custom  to  make  such 
gifts  to  friends  and  acquaintances  on  this  ampicious  oc- 
casion. Lively  servants  may  be  seen  passing  through 
the  streets  with  a  plate,  on  which  lie  one  or  two  herrings, 
covered  with  a  fine  white  cloth  and  a  neat  card  of  pre- 
sentation. When  a  second  importation  takes  place,  the 
price  falls  perhaps  to  a  guilder,  to  half  a  guilder,  to  five- 
pence,  and,  finally,  to  a  penny  each.  The  period  of  my 
visit  was  shortly  after  the  early  importations  of  the  her- 
rings from  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  f  observed  some  shops 
still  decorated  with  the  gaudy  crowns  of  flowers  with 
which  their  exterior  had  been  invested  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore.  Both  In  Holland  and  in  the  countries  up  the 
Rhine,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  delicious 
Dutch  herrings  brought  to  table.  Two  or  three  of  them 
form  a  dish  at  dinner,  and  are  partaken  of  as  an  entre- 
met,  or  something  tasteful  between  the  counes.  I  oh. 
served  that  some  persons  at  the  table-d'h4tes  began  their 
meals  by  taking  a  small  piece  of  them.  They  are  always 
brought  to  the  table  raw,  and  cut  across,  as  if  crimped. 
At  Rotterdam,  on  asking  for  one  boiled,  I  shocked  the 
feelings  of  our  domestic  attendant,  who  expressed  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  at  so  singular  a  proposition." 

The  Pikhard,  {Ompta  pilckardms,)  is  a  species  of  tte 
herring-tsibe,  and   diilers  from  the  common  herring. 


chiefly,  in  being  rather  shorter  in  the  head,  and  thicker 
in  the  body,  and  in  having  its  dorsal  or  back-fin,  some, 
what  forwarder:  but  it  may  be  more  readily  distinguished 
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of  manure.  This  fishery  employs  not  only 
great  numbers  of  men  at  sea,  training  them 
to  naval  affairs,  but  also  numbers  of  women 
and  children  at  land,  in  salting  and  curing 

by  its  icftlet,  which  are  nmriy  half  »  large  again  as  those 
of  a  herring  of  the  same  siae.  It  is  found,  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  in  great  sho^  or 
ickooU,  as  they  are  called  by  the  fishermen,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  England,  and  afford  employment,  for  a 
time,  to  a  great  number  of  boats  and  men,  belonging  to 
the  fishing-towns  of  Cornwall.  This  fish  is  also  met  with 
oA'  the  French  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
chief  place  of  resort  appears  to  be  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  The  pilchard  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
London  markets,  bat  there  is  a  fish,  found  sparingly 
among  the  sprats,  which  has  obtained  its  name,  which 
m  redity,  is  merely  a  small,  and  we  belloTe,  undescribed 
species  of  herring.  The  Talue  of  this  fishery  was  well 
known  as  long  bwk  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  an 
act  of  parliament,  containing  the  following  clause,  wae 
passed  : — "  No  struiger  should  transport  beyond  seas, 
any  pilcherd  or  other  fish  in  cask,  Tnleoe  hee  did  bring 
into  the  realme  for  every  sixe  tunnes,  two  hundred  of 
clap  boord  fit  to  make  cask,  and  so  rateably,  vpon  payne 
of  forieiting  the  said  pilcherd  or  fish."  The  reason  the 
ttranffer  was  obliged  to  bring  In  a  certain  quantity  of 
wood,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  drcmnstance  of 
Cornwall  being  nearly  without  timber  of  any  kind. 

There  are  seTeral  signs  by  which  the  presence  of  a 
shoal  of  pilchards  may  be  known  ;  the  luminous  appear. 
ance  of  the  sea  at  night,  the  number  <tf  birds  of  prey  which 
accompany  it,  and,  when  seen  from  a  moderate  distance, 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  which  seems  for  miles 
around  to  be,  as  It  were,  Iwiling  or  bubbling. 

When  the  annual  vbit  of  the  pilchards  is  expected,  to 
prsTent  their  passing  unnoticed,  men  are  continually 
on  the  alert,  watching  from  all  the  elevated  spots  on  the 
coast,  from  which  stations  thev  are  also  able  by  signs  to 
direct  the  operations  of  their  friends  at  sea,  so  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  enclose  as  many  of  the  fish  as  possible. 
The  largest  net  which  is  employed  is  called  a  aean^  and 
is  upwards  t>f  sixty  fathoms  (three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,) 
in  length,  and  thirty*lix  feet  in  depth ;  the  lower  part  of 
this  net  is  kept  down  by  means  of  leaden  weights,  while 
the  upper  floats  on  the  surface,  being  rigtfed  out  with  a 
number  of  corks ;  If  one  of  these  nets  Is  found  to  be  In. 
sufllclent  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  shoal,  a 
second,  or  even  a  third,  is  attached  to  It  The  aean  now 
forms  a  kind  of  wall,  within  which  the  fish  are  enclosed, 
and  the  d)ject  of  the  fishermen  is  to  bring  this  net  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  so  that  at  low  water,  the 
fish  shsll  have  all  means  of  escape  cut  off,  except  by 
overleaping  tl)e  net.  As  soon  as  the  tide  Is  out,  a  net 
called  A  tmck-nei,  which  dlfiers  from  the  sean  In  being 
smaller,  and  without  leads,  is  cast  among  the  pilchards, 
and,  cords  being  attached  to  Its  four  comers,  it  Is  hauled 
on  shore,  along  with  as  many  fish  as  It  may  happen  to 
contain ;  and  this  in  repeated  until  the  whole  of  them 
are  taken  or  have  made  their  escape. 

While  these  means  are  employed  for  the  capture  of  the 
larger  quantity,  other  boats  are  engaged  in  taking  the 
scattered  parts  of  the  shoal  by  means  of  driving-nets. 
The  boats  and  nets  of  the  teanen  being  very  expensive, 
are  generally  provided  by  some  capitalist  or  company  of 
proprietors,  and  the  men  during  the  season  are  paid  a 
small  weekly  sum,  and  also  a  certain  portion  of  the  cap- 
tured fish.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  on  shore,  they 
are  carried  ofl'in  baskets  to  the  curing-house,  where  they 
are  carefully  laid  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  with  al- 
temate  layeri  of  salt,  till  a  pile  of  considerable  height  is 
formed.  They  are  said  now  to  be  in  buli,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  state  from  a  fortnight  to  five 
weeks.     During  this  time  a  quantity  of  brine  and  oil 


the  fish  ;  in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  and 
casks,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  or  fitting  them 
for  sale.  The  poor  are  fed  with  the  superfluity 
of  the  capture  ;  the  land  is  manured  with  the 

has  dnined  from  them,  which  runs  off  through  gutters 
in  the  floor  koA  is  carefully  collected;  they  are  next 
thrown  into  a  large  wooden  trough  which  contains  a  fake 
bottom,  formed  of  battens  or  long  strips  of  wood,  and  are 
freed  from  the  salt  and  Impurities  that  are  attached  to 
them;  they  are  now  very  carefully  and  neatly  packed  in 
hogsheads,  arranged  in  circles,  one  within  thie  other,  the 
heads  all  pointing  Inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  hogshead  is  full,  a  circular  board  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tisb,  and  they  are  pressed  very 
closely  together  by  the  application  of  heavy  weights,  the 
weights  being  Urge  blocks  of  granite.  This  pressure  re- 
duces the  bulk  Of  Am  Ml  1^  near^  0m  third,  and  the 
hogshead  has  to  be  filled  up  three  times  before  it  Is  con- 
sidered well  packed.  A  quantity  of  pure  oil  runs  ofl; 
during  this  part  of  the  process,  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cask.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  hogshead 
of  pilchards  which  weigh  about  four  hundred  weight  and 
a  quarter,  will  yield  mm  three  to  four  gallons  of  oil, 
worth  about  £17  a  tun,  or  rather  better  than  If.  Ad.  a 
gallon. 

The  oil  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cart-grease,  and 
for  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  more  common  kind 
of  whale-oil,  called  train-oil,  Is  applied.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  purify  this  oil,  so  as  to  render  it  serviceable 
to  the  currier,  but  hitherto  without. success,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  salt  and  glutinous  matter  which  it 
contains.  The  pilchards,  when  thus  packed,  are  exported 
chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  use  of  the  slave-popu- 
latton,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
are  likewise  salted  and  dried  in  great  quantities  for 
winter-provision,  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

The  myriads  of  fish  that  a  shoal  of  pilchards  contains^ 
are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  calculation ;  some  of  the 
shoals  will  form  slmost  solid  masses,  covering  a  surface 
frequently  of  six  square  miles,  and  extending  in  depth 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  In  successful  times,  as 
many  as  from  five  to  seven  hundred  hogsheads  have  been 
taken  from  one  shoal.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  that 
are  exported  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  pilchards  on  a  dark  night, 
when  enclosed  by  the  nets.  Is  splendid  beyond  descrip. 
tion :  struggling  and  leaping  in  every  direction,  to  escape 
from  their  confinement,  or  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  their 
numerous  enemies  (particularly  the  dog-fish,)  who  are 
imprisoned  along  with  their  victims,  they  appear  like  so 
many  flakes  of  fire,  and  the  sea  itself  teems  like  a  lake 
of  liquid  flame. 

The  pilchard  fisheries,  according  to  evidence  laid  be. 
fore  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  appear,  of 
late  years,  to  have  decreased  considerably.  Several  causes 
have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  the  fishery;  among 
others,  the  removal  of  a  bounty  of  d«.  6d.  a  hogshead, 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  exporters  till  within  these  five 
or  six  years,  and  the  increase  of  duty  at  present  is  as 
much  as  I8«.  2d,  a  hogshead.  Imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Naples,  to  which  place  large  quantities  were 
exported. 

The  fishery  is  also  Injured  by  the  Illegal  practice  of 
employing  drift  and  other  nets  too  near  the  shore, 
by  which  means  the  shoals  are  dispersed  as  they  ap- 
proach. It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  statute  of  the 
14th  of  Charles  II.  will  soon  be  more  strictly  enforced. 
This  Act  imposes  a  fine  upon  all  persons  who  "  shall 
in  any  year,  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  last  day  of 
November,  presume  to  take  fish  In  the  high  sea,  or  In 
any  hay,  port,  creek,  or  coast,  of  or  belonging  to 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  any  drift-net,  tramuittl,  or 
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offals ;  the  merchant  finds  the  gain  of  com- 
mission,  and  honest  commerce  ;  the  fisherman  a 
comfortable  subsistence  from  his  toil.  *'  Ships," 
says  Dr  Borlase,  "  are  often  freighted  hither 

stnam-net  or  oets,  or  any  other  neU  of  that  sort  or 
kind,  unless  it  be  at  the  distance  of  one  league  and  a  half 
at  least  from  the  respective  shores." 

The  number  of  boats  at  present  engaged  io  this 
fishery  is  about  1000,  giving  employment  to  3500  men 
at  sea,  and  upwards  of  SOOO  men,  women,  and  children, 
on  shore. 

The  frhit€'haU  {Clupea  albat)  which  is  Ibund  so 
plentifully  in  the  Thames,  and  is  so  well  known  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  London,  as  a  delicate  and  well-flavoured 
fish,  was  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  the  young  of  the 
shad,  until  Mr  Yarrell,  In  the  Magasine  of  Natural  His- 
tory, proved  it  to  be  a  distinct  species.  In  many  respects 
it  differs  materially  firom  all  the  other  British  species  of 
Clupea,  not  only  in  specific  characters,  but  also  in  its 
habits,  and  is  one  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of  its  con- 
geners. From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
September,  this  fish,  according  to  Mr  Yarrell,  may  be 
caught  in  the  Thames  as  high  up  as  Woolwich  or  Black- 
wall,  e^trf  flood  tide,  in  considerable  quantity;  while 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  period,  neither  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Clupea  of  any  age  or  size,  except 
occasionally  a  young  sprat,  can  be  found.  About  the 
end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  white-bait  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Thames,  and  remain  till 
the  end  of  September,  when  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  river.  In  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  immense 
quantities  are  consumed  by  visitors  to  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall,  where  epicures  of  all  orderi  assemble  for  a 
white.bait  feast.  The  fishery  for  these  fish  Is  continued 
in  the  Thames  frequently  so  late  as  September,  and 
specimens  of  young  fish  A  the  year,  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  are  then  not  uncommon,  but  mixed,  even 
at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  with  othen  of  very 
small  size,  as  if  the  roe  had  continued  to  be  deposited 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  white-bait  (says  Dr  Pamell,  in  a  communication 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and 
Botany,  to  which  we  are  Indebted  for  the  present  ac- 
count) is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Thames,  as  I  have  found  it  to  Inhabit  the 
Frith  of  Forth  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of 
September  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
neighixNirhood  of  Queensferry,  and  opposite  Hopetoun 
House,  where  I  captured  on  one  dip  of  a  small  net,  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  flsh,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  white.bait 
of  small  size,  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length:  the 
remainder  were  sprats,  young  herring,  and  fry  of  other 
fish.  In  their  habits  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  of  the  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals,  and 
occasionally  swimming  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  aquatic  birds. 

I  have  no  doubt  (continues  Dr  Pamell)  that  the  white- 
bait will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  Frith  of  Forth*  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  year  in  coosidenble  quantity,  and 
that  the  fishermen  would  find  it  a  new  source  of  income, 
etiual  or  superior  to  the  spirting  fisheiy,  did  they  use 

♦  The  whitebait  h»«  alM  b^en  obterred  by  Dr  Paraeli  in 
ahondaiioe  Ln  tbe  Solway  Frith. 


with  salt,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the 
fish,  carrying  oflf  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 
our  tin.  The  usual  produce  of  the  number 
of  hogsheads  exported  for  ten  years,  from  1747 


Uie  mode  of  fishing  for  white-bait  that  is  practised  in  tha 
Thames.  But  in  consequence  of  the  large  extent 
of  the  estuary,  and  of  no  means  being  used  exclusively 
f»r  the  capture  of  these  fish,  we  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  that  may  there  exist 

The  white-bait  net  which  is  used  in  the  Thamei  is 
not  large;  the  mouth  of  it  measures  only  about  three 
feet  across,  but  the  mesh  of  the  hoes,  or  bag-end  of  the 
net,  is  very  amaU.  A  boat  is  moored  in  the  tide-way, 
where  the  water  Is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep;  and 
the  net  with  its  wooden  frame  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
boat.  The  tail  of  the  hose,  swimming  loose,  is  from 
time  to  time  brought  into  the  boat,  the  end  untied,  and 
its  contents  shaken  out.  The  wooden  frame  forming 
the  mouth  of  the  net  does  not  dip  more  than  four  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  largest  specimen  of  Clupea  alba  that  I  have  met 
with,  taken  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  measures  five 
inches  in  length.  The  upper  part  of  the  back,  from  the 
nape  to  the  tail,  is  of  a  pale  greenish  asb«olour,  the 
sides,  gill  covers,  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a 
beautiful  pure  white;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  straw 
colour,  minutely  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  head 
on  the  summit  in  young  specimens  Is  marked  with  a 
laige  brown  spot,  which  is  divided  anteriorly  by  a  white 
line.  Each  orbit  on  the  superior  margin  is  tinged  with 
black,  as  well  as  the  posterior  inferior  margin,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  The  shape  of  the  body  resembles  that  of 
the  young  herring,  but  it  is  more  compressed  and  of  a 
deeper  form. 

The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  commences  exacUy 
midway  between  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end 
of  the  middle  caudal  ray;  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
behind  tbe  third  ray  of  the  dorsal;  the  Uil  is  deeply 
forked,  the  middle  ray  being  not  quite  half  the  leogth  of 
the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin. 

The  head.  In  a  specimen  five  inches  long,  is  not 
quite  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish.  In  a  fish 
four  inches  k>ng,  the  head  is  exactly  one-fourth  the  entire 
length.  In  one  two  Inches  long,  the  head  measures  more 
than  one.fourth  the  whole  length.  Each  jaw  on  the 
anterior  part  is  furnished  with  a  few  small  slender  teeth, 
about  six  In  number,  placed  in  one  row ;  which  are 
more  perceptible  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw; 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  on  the  tongue,  are 
placed  three  or  more  rows  of  teeth,  which  can  be  easily 
felt  by  the  assistance  of  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  this 
respect  mj  observations  difier  from  those  of  Mr  Yarrell, 
who  says,  the  tongue  of  the  white-bait  has  an  elevated 
central  ridge  without  teeth;  but  it  is  probable  that  that 
author  did  not  examine  a  dried  specimen,  for  until  in 
that  state,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive  the  teeth, 
in  consequence  of  their  extreme  minuteness.  This  is 
a  most  important  character,  and  at  once  removes  it  from 
the  shad,  which  has  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth 
destitute  of  teeth. 

The  white-bait,  four  inches  long,  difiers  from  the 
herring,  sprat,  and  pilchard  bf  tbe  same  length,  In  the 
fdlewlng  characters  : 

The  herring  has  the  dorsal  fin  half-way  between  the 
point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  end  of  tlie  long  caudal  rays  ; 
with  the  head  nearly  one-fifth  the  entire  length.  Tbe 
white.bait  has  the  dorsal  fin  much  nearer  the  tip  of  the 
Uil,  than  to  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  head 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish ;  the  body  is  more 
compressed,  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  and  the  belly  much 
rougher  under  the  pectorals,  than  is  observed  In  the 
herring. 

The  sprat  has  the  origio  of  the  ventral  fins  situated 
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to  1766  inclusive,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  hogsheads  each  year;  every  hogs, 
head  has  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to  Uie 
price  of  one  pound  thirteen  shillings  and 
threepence.  Thus  the  money  paid  for  pilchards 
exported,  has  annually  amounted  to  near  fifty 
thousand  pounds." 

Whence  these  infinite  numbers  are  derived, 
still  remains  obscure  ;  but  it  will  increase  our 
wonder  to  be  told,  that  so  small  a  fish  as  the 
stickleback,  which  is  seldom  above  two  inches 
long,  and  that  one  would  think  could  easily 
find  support  in  any  water,  is  yet  obliged  to 
colonize,  and  leave  its  native  fens  in  search  of 
new  habitations.  Once  every  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  amazing  shoals  of  these  appear  in  the 
river  Welland,  near  Spalding,  and  come  up 
the  stream,  forming  one  great  column.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  multitudes  collected  in  some 
of  the  fens,  till  overcharged  with  numbers, 
they  are  periodically  obliged  to  migrate.  An 
idea  may  be  had  of  their  numbers,  when  we 
are  informed,  that  a  man,  employed  by  a 
farmer  to  take  them,  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
uring bis  grounds,  has  got,  for  a  considerable 
time,  four  shillings  a  day  by  selling  them  at 
a  halfpenny  a  bushel ! 

Thus  we  see  the  amazing  propagation  of 


Ulterior  to  a  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  first  dorsal 
ray,  with  forty-eight  vertebne;  the  white-bait  has  Afty^ix 
▼ertebne,  with  ihe  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal.  In  the  pilchard  the  dorsal 
An  is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that 
when  the  fish  is  held  up  by  the  anterior  rays,  the  body 
preserves  an  equilibrium,  whereas  if  the  white-batt, 
herring,  or  sprat,  be  taken  up  by  the  same  part,  the  bead 
will  be  observed  to  dip  consideimbly. 

The  stomach  of  the  white-bait  I  have  found  frequently 
fQled  with  minute  Crustacea. 

^^pmlor  Oarvie  Htrting,  (CHupem  sprattu*,)  This  little 
fish,  although  well  known  toeveryone  by  the  name  of  Sprat 
or  Garvie  herring,  is  not  admitted  by  ell  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  being  considered  as  tlie  young  of  the  pilchard  or 
the  herring.  This  mistske  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  authors  either  omit  the  most  important  chaFsctei-s, 
or  fdace  reliance  on  characters  which  do  not  exist. 

Sprats  are  found  In  the  Frith  of  Forth,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and,  like  many  small  animals,  appear 
to  be  very  susceptible  of  cold.  During  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  they  are  seen  sporting  about  in  large  shoals, 
in  every  part  of  the  Frith,  occupying  a  considerable  ex. 
tent  of  water,  and  causing  a  ripple  on  the  surface  with 
their  fins,  while  they  become  the  principal  food  of  many 
marine  birds,  which  assail  them  in  the  water,  or  prey  on 
them  from  above.  As  the  cold  weather  advances,  these 
little  fish  are  no  longer  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
estuary,  but  are  found  to  ascend  the  Frith  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  to  select  that  part  of  the  river  where 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters  mingle  together ;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  law  in  chemistry,  that  when  two  fluids  of  differ- 
ent densities  come  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  elevated  for  a  time  in  proportion  to  the  dif. 
ference  In  density  of  the  two  fluids.  Owing  to  mutual 
penetration  and  condensation,  such  a  mixture  Is  con. 
stantly  taking  place  in  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea, 
and*  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  water  is  accordingly 
elevated.  In  the  ]rear  1830^  the  sprat  was  remarkably 
abundant  all  over  the  British  coast,  but  more  particularly 


fishes  along  our  own  coasts  and  rivers  ;  but 
their  numbers  bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast 
quantities  found  among  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  coun. 
tries  are  not  under  the  necessity  even  of  pro. 
viding  instruments  for  fishing :  it  is  but  going 
down  to  the  shore,  and  there  the  fish  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  plashes  that  still  con- 
tinue  to  have  water  in  them.  In  some  of  these 
places  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  they  are 
left  in  shoals  on  those  swamps,  dried  up  by 
the  sun^  and  their  putrefaction  contributes  to 
render  the  country  unhealthful. 

This  power  of  increasing  in  these  animals, 
exceeds  our  ideas,  as  it  would  in  a  very  short 
time  outstrip  all  calculation.  A  sinele  herring, 
if  sufiered  to  multiply  unmolested  and  undi- 
minished for^  twentv  years,  would  show  a  pro. 
geny  greater  in  bulk  than  ten  such  globes  as 
that  we  live  upon.  ^  But  happily  the  balance 
of  Nature  is  exactly' preserved ;  and  their  con- 
sumption  is  equal  to  their  fecundity.  For  this 
reason  we  are  to  consider  the  porpoise,  the 
shark, or  the  cod-fish,  not  in  the  light  of  plun- 
derers and  rivals,  but  of  benefactors  to  man- 
kind.  Without  their  assistance,  the  sea  would 
soon  become  overcharged  with  the  burden  of 
its  own  productions  ;  and  that  element,  which 


on  the  coasts  of  Kent  snd  Essex,  where  they  were  taken 
in  immense  quantity,  so  tliat  they  were  sold  at  sixpence 
a  bushel  as  manure  for  the  land. 

The  sprat  is  generally  considered  as  a  delicious  well- 
flavoured  and  wholesome  fish,  and  Is  eaten  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  this  country,  both  In  the  fresh  and  salted 
conditions,  but  is  very  seldom  brdught  to  the  Edinburgh 
market.  They  spawn  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
feed  on  small  crustaceous  animals. 

The  most  common  size  of  a  sprat  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length,  but  it  is  observed  occasionally  to  exceed 
six  Inches  and  a  half,  when  it  is  named  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alloa  the  King  of  Gsrvies. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  deep  glossy  blue,  the  sides, 
belly,  and  gill-rovers  of  a  pure  silvery  white,  passing 
into  green  and  blue  reflections,  when  viewed  in  diflerent 
lights;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dusky,  minutely  spotted 
with  black  ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  orange.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  is  a  dark 
spot  placed  between  the  eyes,  which  is  very  perceptibly 
seen  when  young,  but  as  the  fish  increases  in  size  the 
spot  gradually  becomes  obliterated.  The  eye  is  large,  the 
diameter  being  not  less  than  one-fburth  of  the  whole 
head ;  the  upper  and  lower  margins  are  tinged  with 
black.  Each  operculum  has  a  slight  notch  placed  on 
its  upper  and  posterior  edge.  The  teeth  In  the  jaws  are 
small,  slender,  and  few  in  number;  they  are  situated  on 
the  most  anterior  parts,  and  are  more  obvious  on  the 
lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw ;  the  tongue  as  well  as  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  armed  with  fine  teeth,  their 
points  being  slightly  bent  inwards.  The  under  jaw  is 
the  longest.  The  belly  is  strongly  serrated  as  far  as 
the  anal  aperture.  The  convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  ab- 
dominal lines  is  much  greater  than  is  observed  either  in 
the  white-bait  or  the  herring. 

The  sprat  difiers  from  the  herring,  white-bait,  pilchard, 
and  shad,  in  two  most  striking  characters;  In  having  only 
forty-eight  vertebm,  and  in  having  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  fins  placed  before  a  vertical  line  dropped  from 
the  commencement  of  the  first  dorsal  ray. 
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at  present  distributes  health  and  plenty  to  the 
shore,  would  but  load  it  with  putrefaction. 

In  the  propagation  of  all  fish,  some  degree 
of  warmth  seems  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  to  their  preaenration,  but  to  the  advance, 
ment  of  their  posterity.  Their  spawn  is  al- 
ways deposited  in  those  places  where  the  sun 
beams  may  reach  them,  either  at  the  bottom 
of  shallow  shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface  in 
deeper  waters.  A  small  degree  of  heat  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  incubation,  and  the  animal 
issues  from  the  egg  in  its  state  of  perfect  for* 
mation,  never  to'  undergo  any  succeeding 
change. 

Yet,  still  I  have  some  doubts  whether  most 
fish  come  from  the  egg  completely  formed. 
We  know  that  in  all  the  frog  tribe,  and  many 
of  the  lizard  kind,  they  are  produced  from  the 
egg  in  an  imperfect  form.  The  tadpole,  or 
young  frog,  with  its  enormous  head  and  slen- 
der tail,  are  well  known;  a  species  of  the  lizard 
also,  which  is  excluded  from  the  shell  without 
legs,  only  acquires  them  by  degrees,  and  not 
till  after  some  time  does  it  put  off  its  serpent 
form.  It  is  probable  that  some  kinds  of  fish 
in  like  manner  aufkr  a  change  ;  and  though 
it  be  too  inconsiderable  to  strUe  the  fisherman 
or  the  inattentive  spectator,  yet  it  makes  a 
very  material  difference  to  the  naturalist,  and 
would,  perhaps,  disarrange  his  most  favourite 
systems.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  fins  or 
bones  that  cover  the  gills  would  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  most  applauded  ichthyolo- 
ftiait;  and  yet,  as  I  observed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  these  minute  alterations  often  take 
place. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  during  the  month  of 
July,  there  appear  near  Greenwich,  innumer- 
able shoals  of  small  fishes,  which  are  known 
to  the  Londoners  by  the  name  of  White  bait. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  they  are  the 
young  of  some  fish ;  they  are  never  seen  but 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  never  found  to 
have  any  roe,  a  circumstance  that  proves  their 
not  being  come  to  maturity.  The  quantity  is 
amazmg ;  and  the  fish  that  produces  them  in 
such  numbers  must  be  in  plenty,  though  it  is 
not  yet  known  what  that  fish  is,  as  they  cor- 
respond with  no  other  species  whatever.  They 
most  resemble  the  smelt  in  form  ;  and  yet  they 
want  a  fin,  which  that  animal  b  never  without 
They  cannot' be  the  bleak,  as  they  are  never 
fbund  in  other  rivers  where  the  bleak  breed 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  are  the  young  of  some 
animal  not  yet  come  to  their  perfect  form,  and 
therefore  reducible  to  no  present  system. 

The  time  that  spinous  fishes  continue  in  the 
pea  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a  rule  that  chiefly  holds  through  nature, 
that  the  larger  the  animals  are,  the  longer 
they  continue  before  exclusion.     This  I  say 


holds  generally  through  all  nature,  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  so  well  known 
a  truth.  It  may  probably  be,  that  as  all  large 
bodies  take  a  longer  time  to  grow  hot  than 
small  ones,  so  the  larger  the  egg,  the  longer 
influence  of  vital  warmth  it  requires  to  reach 
through  all  its  recesses,  and  to  unfold  the 
dormant  springs  that  wait  to  be  put  into 
motion. 

The  mannei  in  which  the  eggs  of  fishes  are 
impregnated  is  wholly  unknown.  AH  that 
obviously  oflfers  is,  that  in  ponds  the  sexes  are 
often  seen  together  among  the  long  grass  at 
the  edffe  of  the  water;  that  there  they  seem  to 
struggle;  and  that  during  this  time  they  are 
in  a  state  of  suffering;  they  grow  thin  ;  they 
lose  their  appetite,  and  their  flesh  becomes 
flabbv;  the  scales  of  some  grow  rough,  and 
they  Jose  their  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  time  of  coupling  is  over,  their  appetite 
returns ;  they  reotfsume  their  natural  agility, 
and  their  scales  become  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful 

Although  the  usual  way  with  spinous  fishes 
is  to  produce  by  spawn ;  yet  there  are  some, 
such  as  the  eel  and  the  blenny,  that  are  known 
to  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Bowlker, 
who  has  written  a  treatise  upon  fishing,  seems 
to  determine  the  question  relative  to  me  vivi. 
parous  production  of  eels,  upon  the  authority 
of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses.  An  eel, 
opened  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of 
credit,  was  found  to  have  an  infinite  number 
of  little  creatures,  closely  wrapped  up  together 
in  a  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  which 
being  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  soon  separated, 
and  swam  about :  yet  still,  whether  these  may 
not  have  been  worms  generated  in  the  animal  s 
body,  remains  a  doubt ;  for  there  are  scarcely 
any  fishes  that  are  not  infested  with  worms  in 
that  manner.^ 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  fishes»  it  is 
observed,  that  among  carps,  particularly  the 
first  year,  they  grow  to  about  the  size  of  the 
leaf  of  a  willow-tree  ;  at  two  years,  they  are 
about  four  inches  long.  They  grow  but  one 
inch  more  the  third  season,  which  is  five  inches. 
Those  of  four  years  old  are  about  six  inches ; 
and  seven  after  the  fifth.  From  that  to  eight 
years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  goodness  of  the  pond,  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches.  With  regard  to  sea-fish, 
the  fishermen  assure'  us,  that  a  fish  must  be 
six  years  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  served  up  to 
table.  They  instance  it  in  the  growth  of  a 
mackerel.  They  assure  us  that  those  of  a 
year  old  are  as  large  as  one's  finger ;  that  those 
of  two  years,  are  about  twice  tuat  length ;  at 
three  and  four  years,  they  are  that  small  kind 
of  mackarel  that  have  neither  milts  nor  roes  ; 

■  The  eel,  ft  Is  known.  Is  vfviparens. 
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and  between  five  and  six,  they  are  those  full- 

frown  fish  that  are  served  up  to  our  tables, 
n  the  same  manner,  vrhh  regard  to  flat  fishes, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  turbot  and  barbel  at  one 
year  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece ;  the 
second  year,  as  lare^e  as  the  palm  of .  one's 
hand ;  and  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  year,  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  served  up  to  table.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  fish  are  a  considerable  time, 
in  coming  to  their  full  growth,  and  that  they 
are  a  long  time  destroyed  before  it  comes  to 
their  turn  to  be  destroyers.* 

Ail  fish  live  upon  each  other  in  some  state 
of  their  existence.  Those  with  the  largest 
mouths  attack  and  devour  the  larger  kinds  ; 
those  whose  mouths  are  less,  lie  in  wait  for 
the  smaller  fry ;  and  even  these  chiefly  subsist 
upon  spawn.  Of  those  which  live  in  the  ocean, 
of  the  "Spinous  kinds,  the  dorado  is  the  most 
voracious.  This  is  chiefly  found  in  the  tro- 
pical climates ;  and  is  at  once  the  most  active 
and  the  most  beautiful  of.  the  finny  region. 
It  is  about  six  feet  long  ;  the  back  all  over 
enamelled  with  spots  of  a  bluish  green  and 
silver ;  the  tail  and  fins  of  a  gold  colour ; 
and  all  have  a  brilliancy  of  tint,  that  nothing 
but  natures  pencil  can  attain  to;  the  eyes  are 
placed  on  each  side  of^the  head,  large  and  beau- 
tiful,  surrounded  with  circles  of  shining  gold. 
En  the  seas  where  thev  are  found,  these  fish  are 
always  in  motion ,  and  play  round  ships  in  full 
sail  with  ease  and  security :  for  ever  either 
pursuing  or  pursued,  they  are  seen  continu- 
ally in  a  state  of  warfare ;  either  defending 
themselves  against  the  shark,  or  darting  after 
the  smaller  fishes.  Of  all  others,  the  Flying, 
fish  most  abounds  in  these  seas ;  and  as  it  is 
a  small  animal,  seldom  growing  above  the 
size  of  a  herring,  it  is  chiefly  sought  by  the 
dorado.  Nature  has  furnished  each  respec- 
tively with  the  powers  of  pursuit  and  evasion. 
The  dorado  being  above  six  feet  long,  yet  not 
thicker  than  a  salmon,  and  furnished  with  a 
full  compliment  of  fins^  cuts  its  way  through 
the  water  with  amazing  rapidity :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  flying  fish  is  furnished  with 
two  pair  of  fins  longer  than  the  body,  and 
these  also  moved  by  a  stronger  set  of  muscles 
than  any  other.  This  equality  of  power  seems 
to  furnish  one  of  th^  most  entertaining  spec- 
tacles those  seas  can  exhibit.  The  eSbrts  to 
seixe.on  the  one  side,  and  the  arts  of  escaping 
on  the  other,  are  perfectly  amusing.  The 
dorado  is  seen,  upon  this  occasion,  darting 
after  its  prey,  which  will  not  leave  the  water, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  of  swimming,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chase.  But,  like  a 
hunted  hare,  being  tired  at  last,  it  then  has 
recourse   to  another  expedient  for  safety  by 

*  Traita  dei  Paches,  par  Monsieur  Duhamel.  Sect. 
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flight  The  long  fins,  which  began  to  grow 
useless  in  tlie  water,  are  now  exerted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  difierent  direction,  to  that 
in  which  they  were  employed  in  swimming : 
by  this  means,  the  timid  little  animal  rises 
from  the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  mus- 
cles employed  in  moving  the  wings  are  en- 
feebled bv  that  particular  manner  of  exertion. 
By  this  time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a 
fresh  power  of  renewing  their  efforts  in  the 
water,  and  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceed, 
ing  with  some  velocity  by  swimming:  still, 
however,  the  active  enemy  keeps  it  in  view, 
and  drives  it  again  from  the  deep';  till,  at 
length,  the  poor  little  creature  is  seen  to  dart 
to  shorter  distances,  to  flutter  with  greater 
effort,  and  to  drop  down  at  last  into  the  month 
of  its  fierce  pursuer.  But  not  the  dorado  alone, 
all  animated  nature  seems  combined  against 
this  little  fish,  which  seems  possessed  of  double 
^wers,  only  to  be  subject  to  greater  dangers. 
For  though  it  should  eecape  hom  its  enemies 
of  the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the  alba- 
tross  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  seize  it 
Thus  pursued  in  either  element  it  sometimes 
seeks  refuge  from  a  new  enemy;  and  it  is 
not  un frequent  for  whole  ahoals  of  them  to  fall 
on  shipboard,  where  they  furnish  man  with 
an  object  of  useless  curiosity. 

The  warfare  in  fresh  water  is  not  carried 
on  with  such  destructive  activity  ;  nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  that  element  so  numerous.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  something  more 
favourable  to  the  fecundity  of  fishes  in  the 
ocean  than  in  an  element  less  impregnated 
with  salt  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers  that  all  fish  are  natives  of  that 
great  reservoir ;  and  that  only  colonies  have 
been  sent  up  rivers,  either  through  accident, 
or  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the 
superior  fecundity  of  sea-fish,  which  breed 
twenty  to  one ;  as  well  as  by  their  superiority 
in  strength  and  size,  over  those'  of  the  same 
kind  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  This  is  a 
matter  too  remotely  speculative  to  be  worth 
pursuing ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  in  fresh  water, 
fishes  seem  to  abate  much  of  their  courage  and 
rapacity  ;  pursue  each  other  with  less  violence, 
and  seem  to  be  less  powerfully  actuated  by 
all  their  appetites.  The  greediness  with 
which  sea-fish  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious, 
if  compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in 
fresh  water.  The  lines  of  such  fishermen  as 
go  off  to  sea  are  coarse,  thick,  and  clumsy, 
compared  to  what  are  used  by  those  who  fish 
at  land.  Their  baits  are  seldom  more  than 
a  piece  of  a  fish,  or  the  flesh  of  some  quadruped, 
stuck  on  the  hook  in  a  bungling  manner ;  and 
scarcely  any  art  is  employed  to  conceal  the 
deception.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  fresh  water; 
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the  lines  must  often  be  drawn  to  a  hair.like 
fineness ;  they  must  be  tinctured  of  the  pecu- 
liar colour  of  the  stream  ;  the  bait  must  be 
formed  with  the  nicest  art,  and  even,  if  pos- 
sible, to  exceed  the  perfection  of  nature:  yet 
still  the  fishes  approach  it  with  diffidence,  and 
often  swim  round  it  with  disdain.  The  cod, 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  instant 
the  hook,  which  is  only  baited  with  the  guts 
of  the  animal  last  taken,  is  dropped  into  the 
water,  darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  fishermen 
have  but  to  pull  up  as  fast  as  they  throw 
down.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who 
fish  'in  fresh  waters,  they  must  wait  whole 
hours  in  fruitless  expectation ;  and  the  patience 
of  a  fisherman  is  proverbial  among  us.^ 


'  Fish  usually  taken  hy  angleri  in  Onat  Britain, — The 
Barbeif  ao  called  from  its  fbur  barbs,  two  of  whiith  are 
at  the  corners  of  its  mouth,  and  the  others  at  the  end  of 
its  snout,  is  a  heavj,  dull  fish,  and  giyes  very  inferior 


sport  to  the  angler,  in  proportion  to  his  sIm  and  strength. 
They  begin  to  shed  their  spawn  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  come  in  season  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after.  In  their  usual  haunts^  among  weeds,  &c.,  they 
are  fond  of  rooting  with  their  nose  like  the  pig.  In  sum- 
mer, they  frequent  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  currents, 
and  settle  among  logs  of  wood,  piles,  and  weeds,  where 
they  remain  for  along  time  apparently  immovable;  dur- 
ing the  winter  time,  they  return  to  deep  bottoms.  The 
most  killing  baits  for  the  barbel  are  the  spawn  of  trout, 
salmon,  or  indeed  of  any  other  fish,  especially  if  it  be 
fresh,  respecting  which,  the  barbel  is  Yesy  cunning ;  the 
paste  that  imitates  it  must,  therefore,  be  well  made, 
and  of  fresh  flavour.  It  is  also  an  advisable  plan  to  bait 
the  water  over  night,  by  spawn  or  a  quantity  of  cut 
worms.  The  barbel  will  also  bite  well  at  the  cobworm, 
gentles,  and  cheese,  soaked  in  honey.  The  rod  and 
line,  with  which  you  fish  for  barbel,  must  both  be  ex- 
tremely long,  with  a  running  plummet  attached  to  the 
latter,  as  they  swim  very  close  to  the  bottom.  By  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  rod,  you  may  easily  sscertain 
when  there  is  a  bite;  immediately  upon  which  the  fish 
should  be  struck,  and  seldom  escapes,  unless  he  break 
the  line. 

The  Bleak,  or  Blay,  ira  common  river  fish,  so  called 
^m  its  bleak  or  white  appearance,  that  spawns  in  March ; 
and  is  fond  of  many  of  the  baits  for  trout.  It  is  usually 
raught  with  a  small  artificial  fly  of  a  brown  colour;  and 
the  hook  should  be  suited  in  sIm  to  the  fly^  The  bleak 
seldom  exceeds  six  inches  in  length;  its  flesh  is  highly 
valued  by  epicures,  and  beads  are  made  of  its  scales. 

Bream  (see  it  figured  at  page  297)  shed  their  spawn 
about  midsummer,  and  although  tliey  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  slow  running  rivers,  are  reckoned  a  pood 
fish,  where  they  will  thrive  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
and  have  been  known  to  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  lbs.  In 
fishing  for  them,  the  angler  should  be  very  silent,  and 
take  all  possible  care  to  keep  concealed  from  the  fish, 
which  are  angled  for  near  the  bottom.  His  tackle  also 
must  be  strxmg.  This  fish,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  still  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  sometimes  found  even  in  the  Caspian 


Thiff  comparative  neglect  of  food,  which  is 
found  in  all  the  tribes  of  fresh-water  fishes, 
renders  them  less  turbulent  and  less  destruc- 
tive among  each  other.     Of  all  these  the  pike 


Bull  head,  or  Miller**  thumb,  is  a  small  ugly  fish, 
which  hides  itself  in  brooks  and  rivers  under  a  gravelly 
bottom.  They  spawn  in  April,  and  their  avei-age  length 
is  from  ftnir  to  five  inches.  When  their  gill  fins  are  cut 
oA*  they  serve  as  good  baits  for  pike  and  trout,  and,  like 
the  Cray  fish,  when  boiled,  their  flesh  turns  red. 

Carp  (see  it  described  at  page  805)  is  a  fish  that  by 
its  frequency  of  spawning,  and  quickness  of  growth,  is 
greatly  used  to  stock  poods,  where  it  thrives  better,  and 
lives  longer  than  in  rivers.  Gesner  speaks  of  one  who 
lived  to  100  years  old;  there  is  much  doubt  about  its 
general  age,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  long  lived 
fish.  They  spawn  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  the 
earliest  time  is  about  the  commencement  of  May.  They 
are  observed  to  live  uncommonly  long  out  of  water,  and 
in  Holland  are  frequently  kept  alive  for  three  weelo,  or 
a  month,  in  a  cool  place,  by  being  hung  with  Wet  moss 
in  a  net,  and  fed  with  bread,  steeped  in  milk.  In  ang. 
ling  for  carp,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  strong  tackle, 
with  a  fine  gut  next  the  hook,  and  a  float  formed  of  the 
quill  of  a  goose.  They  bite  almost  dose  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  rarely  caught  if  angled  for  in  a  boat.  From  its 
subtlety,  it  has  been  sometimes  caUed  the  water  fox. 
The  river  carp  is  accustomed  to  haunt,  in  the  winter,  the 
most  quiet  and  broad  parts  of  the  stream.  In  summer 
they  live  in  deep  holes,  reaches,  and  nooks,  under  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  among  great  banks  of  weeds,  mttil 
they  are  in  a  rotten  condition.  The  pond  carp  loves  a 
rich  and  fat  soil,  and  will  seldom  or  never  thrive  in  cold, 
hungry  waters.  The  carp  ponds  of  Germany  yield  a 
rousiderable  income  to  the  gentry. 

The  Ckub,  (see  it  figured  at  page  907)  or  Chgtiin,  is, 
like  the  perch,  a  very  bold  biter,  and  will  rise  eagerly 
at  a  natural  or  artificial  fly.  They  spawn  in  June,  or 
at  the  latter  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they  are  easily 
caught  by  a  fly,  a  beeUe  with  its  legs  and  wings  cut  o^ 
or  still  more  successfully  by  a  laige  snail.  When  they 
are  fished  for  at  mid-water,  or  at  bottom,  a  float  shouki 
be  made  use  of;  when  at  top,  it  is  customary  to  dip  for 
them,  or  to  use  a  fly,  as  if  a  trout  were  the  angler's  ob- 
ject. Strong  tackle  is  also  requisite,  as  they  are  a  heavy 
fish,  and  usually  require  a  landing  net  to  pull  them  out. 
Their  average  length  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches. 

Dace,  Dart,  or  Dare,  are  a  veiy  active  and  cautious 
fish,  and  rise  to  a  fly,  either  real  or  artificial.  It  is 
necessary,  in  angling  for  them,  to  remain  in  concealment 
as  much  as  possible.  They  spawn  in  February  and 
March,  and  their  flesh  la  but  inferior  in  point  of  flavour. 
They  frequent  gravelly,  clayey,  and  sandy  bottoms, 
leaves  of  the  water  %,  and  deep  holes,  if  well  shaded. 
In  sultry  weather  they  are  frequenUy  caught  in  the 
shallows;  and  during  that  period,  are  best  taken  with 
grasshoppers  or  gentles.  In  fishing  at  bottom  for  roach 
and  dace,  who  are  similar  in  their  haunts  and  disposition, 
bread  soaked  in  water,  and  kneaded  to  a  good  consistency, 
and  then  made  up  together  with  bran  into  round  balls, 
and  thrown  into  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  angle, 
will  be  found  rery  serviceable,  but  must  always  be  thrown 
up  the  stream.  There  is  a  mode  of  intoxicating  dace, 
and  by  this  means  rendering  them  an  easy  prey;  but  this 
is  no  part  of  the  real  angler's  sport  The  Thames  is 
well  known  to  abound  in  dace,  and  the  graining  of  the 
Mersey  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 

The  Eel  (see  an  account  of  eels  at  page  286)  is  rarely 
angled  for,  but  it  is  usually  caught  by  the  process  of 
sniggling  or  bobbing,  with  night  lines,  &c.  Being  fond 
of  quiet  in  the  day  time,  all  who  expect  much  sport  in 
eel  Ashing  must  devote  their  evenings  and  even  whole 
nights  to  the  pursuit.     The  method  for  sniggling  for  eela 
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ifi  the  most  active  and  voracious ;  and  our  poets, 
whose  business  it  is  to  observe  the  surface  of 
nature,  have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery 
plain.     In  fact,  in  proportion  to  its  strength 

is  as  follows  :• — Take  a  common  needle,  attached  in  the 
middle  by  fine  waxed  twine,  a  packthread  Hoe,  or  a  strong 
small  hook  fixed  to  this  kind  of  line ;  place  a  large  lob- 
worm, by  the  head  end,  on  your  needle  or  hook,  and  draw 
him  on  to  his  middle  ;  affix  another  needle  to  the  end  of 
a  long  stick,  and  guide  your  bait  with  it  into  any  of  the 
known  haunts  of  the  fish,  between  mill  boards,  or  into 
clisfls  of  banks  or  holes,  holding  the  line  in  your  hand ; 
now  give  the  eel  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  then  by  a 
sharp  twitch  fix  the  needle  across  his  throat,  or  the  hook 
into  ikis  body ;  tiro  him  well,  and  your  triumph  is  cer- 
tain. Although  this  is  not  strictly  a  method  of  angling, 
the  lovers  of  that  sport  will  find  it  so  successful  a  mode 
of  diversifying  their  pursuits,  where  eels  are  common, 
that  the  present  appeared  the  most  convenient  place  to 
insert  it.  Bobbing  is  a  rough  species  of  angling.  The 
best  method  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a  considerable 
number  of  good-sized  worms,  and  string  them  from  head 
to  tail,  by  a  needle,  on  fine  strong  twine,  viz.  to  the 
amount  of  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weights 
Wind  them  round  a  card  into  a  dozen  or  fifteen  links, 
and  secure  the  two  ends  of  each  flnk  by  threads. 
Now  tie  a  strong  cord  to  the  bundle  of  strung  worms, 
about  a  foot  from  which  put  on  a  bored  plummet,  and 
angle  with  a  line  from  two  to  tliree  feet  long,  attached 
to  a  stout  tapering  pole.  Eels,  and  perhaps  pike,  are 
found  in  no  part  of  Great  Britain  in  such  numbers  or 
variety  as  in  the  marshy  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln.  The  silver  eel  is  the  finest,  and  is 
very  common  in  Scotland  The  manner  in  which  this 
fish  is  propagated,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
They  have  neither  spawn  nor  melt,  as  known  organs  of 
generation.  Walton  gravely  argues  for  their  being  bred 
of  corruption,  '*  as  some  kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are ;" 
others  strongly  contend  for  their  being  viviparous.  It 
is  a  subject,  indeed,  upon  which  naturalists  liave  no  cer. 
tain  information.  I'he  lamprey,  (see  it  noticed  at  page 
280)  "  a  lambendo  t>«tras,  from  licking  the  rocks,"  says 
the  quaint  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  eel,  variously  esteemed.  In  Worcestershire  and 
Gloucestershire,  the  Severn  lamprey  is  regarded  as  a 
luxury ;  and,  by  the  city  of  Gloucester,  a  pie  made  of 
this  fish  is  annually  presented  to  the  queen.  In  the 
north  of  Great  Britain  it  is  much  disliked.  Eels  bait 
in  a  shower,  and  in  w'ndy,  gloomy  weather,  at  the  lob 
and  garden  worm,  designed  for  other  fish,  particularly 
trout.  Unlike  other  fish,  they  are  never  out  of  season. 
They  are  a  very  greedy  fish,  and  if  you  wish  to  angle 
for  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  will  take  a  lam- 
prey, wasp,  grubs,  minnows,  &c.,  but  particularly  the 
first. 

The  Pinnock,  or  Hirling,  is  a  species  of  sea  trout 
which  usually  attains  the  length  of  from  nine  to  four- 
teen inches,  and  is  principally  known  in  Scotland  ;  the 
whitling,  another  species,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-fotv 
inches  long*  They  will  both  rise  equally  at  an  artificial 
fiy,  but  require  generally  a  more  showy  one  than  the 
common  trout 

The  OrayUng^  or  Umber,  (noticed  at  page  303) 
spawns  in  May,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  in  Novem- 
ber. Thej  will  greedily  take  all  the  baiU  that  a  tiout 
deed,  and  n-equent  the  same  streams.  They  are  said  to 
have  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  plant  Thymallus.  Their 
average  length  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches;  and 
they  must  be  angled  for  with  very  fine  tackle,  as  they  are 
a  remarkably  timid  fish.  When  hooked,  they  must  also 
be  cautiously  worked,  as  the  hold  in  their  mouth  easily 
gives  way;  but  tliey  will  speedily  return  to  the  bait. 
It  is  fine  eating,  unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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and  celerity,  the  pike  does  some  mischief; 
but  what  are  its  effects  compared  to  those  of 
the  cachalot  or  the  shark !  they  resemble  the 
petty  depredations  of  a  robber,  put  in  com- 


The  Gudgeon  (figured  at  page  295)  is  a  fish  in  some 
request,  both  for  its  flavour  and  the  sport  it  aflbrds  to  the 
inexperienced  angler.  It  is  sery  simple,  and  is  allured 
with  almost  any  kind  of  bait.  It  spawns  two  or  threo 
times  during  the  year;  is  generally  from  five  to  six 
inches  long,  and  fond  of  gentle  streams  with  a  gravelly 
bottom.  In  angling  for  gudgeon,  the  bottom  should  be 
previously  stirred  up,  as  this  rouses  them  from  a  state  of 
inactivity,  and  collects  them  in  shoals  together.  Some 
anglers  use  two  or  three  hooks  in  gudgeon  fishing.  A 
float  is  always  used,  but  the  fish  should  not  be  struck 
on  the  first  motion  of  it ;  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
nibble  the  bait  before  they  swallow  it.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  in  angling  for  gudgeons,  perch  are 
caught. 

The  Loach,  or  Groundling,  sheds  its  spawn  in  April, 
and  remains  in  the  gravel;  where  they  are  usually 
caught  with  a  small  red  worm.  They  are  principally 
found  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  streams 
of  the  mountainous  parts.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length;  and  their  flesh  is  pleasant  and  whole- 
some. 

The  Minnow,  or  Minim,  one  of  the  smallest  river 
fish,  seldom  exceeds  two  inches  in  length*  They  spawn 
generally  about  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  swim 
together  in  shoals,  in  shallow  waters,  where  tliey  are 
very  free,  and  bold  in  biting.  They  serve  also  as  excel- 
lent  baits  for  pike,  trout,  chub,  perch,  and  many  other 
fish,  which  prey  upon  and  devour  them  greedily. 

The  Jfn/fe/ takes  almost  the  same  baits  as  the  trout, 
and  will  very  eagerly  rise  to  an  artificial  fly;  they  are 
considered  free  baiters,  and  come  and  go  with  the  tide. 
If  artificial  flies  are  made  use  of,  their  size  should  be 
larger  than  those  generally  used  to  insnare  the  trout. 
They  are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection,  in  the  river 
Arun,  Sussex ;  but  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Par,  or  Samiet,  (see  it  figured  and  described  at 
page  302)  is  a  fish  that  is  known  by  difl'erent  names  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  river  Wye  it 
is  usually  called  a  skirling;  in  Yorkshire,  a  brandling; 
in  Northumberland,  a  rack-rider  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a  fingering,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  spotted 
streaks  to  the  human  fingers.  Par,  or  Samlet,  is  its 
Scottish  name,  and  in  that  part  of  Britain  it  is  best 
known.  Some  have  afilrmed,  that  it  is  the  blended 
spawn  of  the  trout  and  salmon.  This  opinion  is  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  circumstances  of  their  usually  frequenting 
the  same  haunts  with  the  salmon  and  sea  trout,  and  their 
being  forked  in  their  tail  like  the  former. 

The  Perch  (see  it  noticed  at  page  298)  is  a  very  bold 
biting  fish,  and  aflbrds  excellent  amusement  to  the 
angler.  iTe  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his 
colours,  and  by  a  large  erection  on  his  back,  strongly 
armed  with  stifi'and  sharp  bristles,  which  he  can  raise 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  Defended  by  this  natural  excres- 
cence, he  bids  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  ravenous 
and  enormous  pike,  and  will  even  dare  to  attack  one  of 
his  own  species.  Perch  spawn  about  the  beginning  nf 
March,  and  measure  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches. 
In  fishing  for  perch  with  a  minnow,  or  brandling,  the 
hook  should  be  run  through  the  back  fin  of  the  bait, 
which  must  hang  about  six  inches  from  the  ground.  A 
large  cork  float  should  be  attached  to  the  line,  which 
should  be  leaded  about  nine  inches  from  the  hook.  *  It 
must  be  observed,  that  they  invariably  refuse  a  fly. 

The  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jtick,  (see  it  figured  and  described 
at  page  303)  is  a  fish  of  enormous  size,  and  the  greate&t 
voracity ;  indeed,  so  notorious  is  he  for  the  latter  quality. 
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petition  with  the  ravages  of  a  conqueror! 
However,  the  pike  will  attack  every  fiah  less 
than  itself;  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  choked, 
by  attempting   to  swallow   such   as  are  too 

• 
as  to  have  gained  the  appellation  of  the  fresh  water 
shark.  They  are  also  great  breeders.  Their  usual  time 
of  shedding  their  spawn  is  about  March,  in  extremely 
•hallow  waters.  The  finest  pike  are  those  which  feed 
in  clear  rivers;  those  of  fens  or  meres,  being  of  very 
inferior  quality.  They  grow  to  a  vast  size  in  these  last 
mentioned  places,  where  they  feed  principally  on  frogs, 
and  such  like  nutriment.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  for  longevity  of  all  fresh  water  fish; 
are  solitary  and  melancholy  in  their  habits,  generally 
swimming  by  themselves,  and  remaining  alone  in 
their  haunts,  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  roam  in 
quest  of  food.  There  are  three  modes  of  catching  pike: 
by  the  ledger,  the  trolling,  or  walking  bait,  and  the 
tiimmer. 

The  Pop€i  or  Ruff,  is  a  fish  very  similar  in  its  nature 
and  appeai-ance  to  the  perch,  and  is  frequently  caught 
when  fishing  for  the  latter.  They  spawn  in  March  and 
April,  and  are  taken  with  a  brandling,  gentles,  or  caddis. 
They  are  extremely  voracious  in  their  disposition,  and 
will  devour  a  minnow,  which  is  almost  as  big  as  them, 
selves.  In  their  iavourita  haunts  of  gentle  deep  streams, 
overhung  by  trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  together;  and 
you  may  fish  for  them  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  as  they  are  known  to  bait  in  almost  any  wea- 
ther, and  in  any  situation.  Their  average  length  is  from 
six  to  seven  inches. 

Roach  are  frequently  taken  with  flies  under  water. 
Tliey  will  bite  at  all  the  baits  which  are  prepared  for  chub 
or  dace,  and  are  considered  a  simple  and  foolish  fish.  They 
spawn  in  May,  and  turn  red  when  boiled.  The  compact- 
ness of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  sound  as  a 
roach.*'  The  roach  haunts  shallow  and  gentle  streams, 
and  the  mouths  of  small  streams  which  nm  into  larger 
ones.  In  angling  for  roach,  the  tackle  must  be  strong, 
and  the  float  large  and  well  leaded. 

The  Rv4,  or  Finscale,  is  a  very  scarce  fish,  found 
only  in  the  river  Charwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  few 
of  the  lakes  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It  sheds 
Its  spawn  in  April,  will  take  all  kinds  of  worms,  and  will 
rise  at  an  artificial  fiy.  Its  colour  is  a  kind  of  yellowish 
brown,  and  its  average  length  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches. 

Salmon  (see  page  SOI)  are  accustomed  to  quit  the 
fresh  waters,  and  retire  into  the  sea  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  April,  they 
usually  leave  for  rivers;  but  the  Wye  and  Usk  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  the  Exe  in  Devonshire,  have  them  in 
season  during  the  six  wintry  months.  The  finest  species 
are  caught  in  the  Exe,  Thames,  and  Tamar,  but  not  so 
sbundantly  as  in  many  other  places.  Salmon  prefer  more 
chilly  streams,  and  are  consequently  found  in  greater 
numbers  northward,  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  psrticularly 
ill  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tay.  In 
the  latter,  they  occasional ly.occur  »t  the  immense  weight 
of  seventy  pounds ;  and  In  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  at 
about  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  weight.  They  are  also  found 
in  all  the  great  streams  of  Euxx>pe  north  of  51®,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  north  of  4 !<>.  Some  recent  ac 
counts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  describe  them 
also  as  abounding  there.  In  the  American  rivers,  they, 
seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  weight. 
They  appear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before  they  are  in 
a  healtliy  state ;  and  the  best  season  for  the  angler  to 
commence  his  operation,  is  in  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May,  or  the  early  part  of  June.  The  usual  time  for  the 
salmon  to  deposit  their  spawn,  is  from  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  grow 
very  Mrklyboth  in  sppearanco  and  fisvour.     Previous  to 


large  a  morsel.  It  is  immaterial  of  what 
species  the  animal  it  pursues  appears  to  be, 
whether  of  another  or  its  own,  all  are  indis- 
criminately devoured ;  so  that  every  fish  owes 


this,  they  generally  retire  to  brooks  which  branch  out  ir- 
regularly from  the  main  river,  or  remain  in  sballo^vs, 
where  they  sometimes  are  scarcely  covered  with  water. 
During  their  residence  in  fresh  water,  it  is  a  well  authen- 
ticated circumstance,  that  they  always  lie  with  their 
heads  pointing  up  the  river;  and  never  swim  down  the 
stream,  unless  during  the  period  of  their  emigration  to 
the  sea,  or  when  their  position  is  molested.  The  length 
of  the  rod  for  catching  salmon  should  be  from  about  seven- 
teen to  twenty  feet,  which,  however,  can  be  regulated 
according  to  the  breadth  and  general  size  of  the  river  in 
which  the  angler  pursues  his  operations.  The  reel,  which 
on  these  occasions,  forms  the  most  material  appendage 
to  the  rod,  is  made  of  brass ;  It  should  be  constructed 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  capable  of  the  swiftest  cir- 
cumvolutions. The  line,  which  is  fastened  to  the  reel, 
may  be  composed  either  of  strong  silk  or  twisted  hor«e 
hair,  gradually  diminishing  at  the  top,  and  having  a  loof* 
at  the  end  of  the  wheel,  and  another  at  the  cast  lines,  to 
fasten  them  to  each  other.  Let  this  last  line  be  very 
carefully  twisted  with  the  fingers,  and  shorter  than  the 
rod,  so  that  none  of  the  knots  may  come  within  the  top 
ring;  sixteen  to  twenty  horse  hairs  may  be  used  in  the 
upper  links,  but  they  must  be  diminished  toward  the 
hook,  where  they  are  best  made  of  three  small  round 
twisted  silk  worm  guts,  or  a  few  strong  horse  hairs.  Ot 
worms,  lob-worms,  earth-bobs,  &c.,  and  of  fish,  minnow 
have  been  used  with  great  success.  The  artificial  files 
should  be  generally  of  large  dimensions,  and  of  a  gaudy 
and  glittering  colour.  The  materials  that  compose 
them  are  hairs,  furs,  and  wools,  of  every  variety  that 
can  be  collected,  mingled  with  the  tail-feathers  of  coclts 
and  game,  and  secured  together  by  plated  wire,  or  gold 
and  silver  thread,  marking  silk,  shoemakers'  wax,  bees' 
wax,  &c.  Their  wings  may  be  made  of  the  feathers 
of  domestic  fowls,  or  any  others  of  a  showy  colour. 
Imitate  principally  the  natural  flies ;  but  you  may  safely 
indulge  your  fancy,  rather  than  depart  without  a  bite  *, 
for  many  anglers  succeed  with  tlie  most  monstrous  and 
capricious  baits  of  this  kind.  A  raw  cockle,  or  muscle, 
taken  out  of  the  shell,  prawns,  and  minnows,  have  also 
been  recommended  as  salmon  baits.  The  mode  of 
angling  with  these  is  to  drop  the  line,  which  must  be 
totally  unincumbered  with  shot,  into  some  shallow  which 
approximates  to  the  edge  of  a  hole  of  considerable  depth, 
and  in  this  situation  to  sufler  it  to  be  carried  in  by  \h^ 
current  The  noviciate  in  angling  will,  at  first,  exper- 
ience considerable  difficulty  in  throwing  his  line  to  any 
great  extent.  For  this  we  can  give  no  recipe,  but  a 
most  inflexible  determination  to  proceed,  and  the  most 
consummate  patience  in  disappointment.  It  should  al- 
ways be  thrown  across  the  river,  and  on  the  off  side  from 
the  spot  where  you  expect  the  fish  to  rise.  When  you 
imagine  that  the  salmon  has  been  struck,  be  cautious  in 
giving  him  time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  poach  his 
bait,  that  is,  to  swallow  it  fiklrly  and  securely.  After 
this,  fix  the  hook  firmly  in  him,  by  a  gentle  twitch.  On 
the  first  sensation  of  this  pain,  the  salmon  will  plunge 
and  spring  with  great  violence,  and  use  every  endeavour 
of  strength  and  cunning  to  effect  his  escape.  He  will 
then,  perhaps,  run  away  with  a  considerable  length  of 
line,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  gently  relaxed  situation, 
so  that  it  may  always  yield  with  facility  to  his  obstinate 
resistance:  nor  ran  you  give  him  too  much  line,  if  you 
do  but  clear  it  of  weeds  and  encumbrances.  If  he  now 
become  suUen  and  quiet  in  the  water,  rouse  him  gently, 
by  flinging  In  a  few  stones;  and  when  he  once  mare 
commences  resistance,  do  not  be  too  eager  in  checking 
his  career,  but  let  him  gradually  exhaust  himself  of  his 
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its  safety  to  its  minuteness,  its  celerity,  or  its 
courage:  nor  does  the  pike  confine  itself  to 
feed  on  fish  and  frogs;  it  will  draw  down  the 
water-rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are 
swimming  about.  Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule 
that  stooped  to  drink  in  the  wafer,  when  a 
famished  pike,  that  was  near,  seized  it  by 
the  nose,  nor  was  it  disengaged  till  the  beast 
flung  it  on  shore.  So  great  is  their  rapacity, 
that  they  will  contend  with  the  otter  for  his 
prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it  from  him. 
For  this  reason  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  fish : 
and  the  small  ones  show  the  same  uneasiness 
and  detestation  at  the  presence  of  their  tyrant, 
as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk 
or  an  owl.  When  the  pike  lies  asleep  near 
the  surface,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
lesser  fish  are  often  observed  to  swim  around 
it  in  vast  numbers,  with  a  mixture  of  caution 
and  terror. 

The  other  tribes  of  fresh-water  fish  are 
much  inferior  to  this  animal  in  courage  and 
rapacity :  they  chiefly   subsist  upon   worms 


strength ;  follow  h!m  down  the  stream,  or  allow  him  to 
cross  it ;  while,  at  erery,  opportunitj,  you  keep  winding 
up  your  line  until  you  approach  hfm  in  this  wearied 
sUte,  and  take  him  softly  by  the  gills  out  of  the  water. 
The  salmon  peal  may  be  caught  in  the  same  manner;  he 
is  smaller  than  the  salmon,  and  seldom  exceeds  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Tench f  (see  page  306  for  a  figure  of  the  Tench)  like  the 
carp,  are  generally  considered  pond  fish,  although  they 
hare  been  frequently  caught  in  the  river  Stour.  They 
shod  their  spawn  about  the  commencement  of  July,  and 
are  in  season  from  September  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 
They  will  bite  very  freely  during  the  sultry  months. 
Their  haunts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carp;  except 
that  they  frequent  the  foulest  and  muddiest  bottoms, 
where  they  may  shelter  themselves  among  an  infinite 
quantity  of  reeds ;  hence  you  must  angle  for  them  very 
near  the  bottom,  an<i  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  gorge 
the  bait. 

Trout  (see  page  S02)  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  river  ftsh  that  this  country  can  pioduce.  Its 
colours  are  beautifully  varied  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  according  to  the  rivers  it  frequents.  They 
abound  in  the  generality  of  pur  streams,  ri?ers,  and  lakes, 
and  are  usually  angled  for' with  an  artificial  fly.  Their 
weight  also  differs  from  half  a  pound  to  three ;  some  few 
have  been  caught  which  weighed  upwards  of  four  pounds. 
Trout  are  extremely  voracious ;  and,  by  their  activity  and 
eagerness,  afford  famous  diversion  to  the  angler.  Previous 
to  their  spawning,  they  are  observed  to  force  a  passage 
through  weirs  and  flood-gates  against  the  stream ;  and 
how  they  are  enabled  to  overcome  some  of  these 
impediments,  is  a  subject  of  much  conjecture.  Their 
general  time  of  shedding  the  spawn  is  about  October  or 
November;  in  some  rivers,  however,  it  is  much  sooner, 
in  others  later.  They  are  also  met  with  in  eddies,  where 
they  remain  concealed  from  observation  behind  a  stone, 
cr  log,  vr  a  bank  that  progects  Into  the  stream ;  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  they  are  frequently  caught 
in  a  mill-tail,  and  sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
or  the  roots  of  a  tree.  In  angling  for  trout,  there  are 
many  things  worthy  of  particular  observation :  1st.  That 
the  day  on  which  the  sport  is  undertaken,  be  a  little 
windy,  or  partially  overcast,  and  the  south  wind  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  if  it  do  not  too  much  disturb  your 


and  insects,  pursuing  them  at  the  bottom,  or 
jumping  after  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  winter  also,  their  appetite  seems  entirely 
to  forsake  them  ;  at  least  they  continue  in  so' 
torpid  a  state,  that  few  baits  will  tempt  them 
to  their  destruction.  At  that  season,  they 
forsake  the  shallow  waters,  and  seek  those 
deep  holes  to  be  fomid  in  every  river,  where 
they  continue  for  days  together,  without  ever 
appearing  to  move.  The  cold  seems  to  affect 
them  ;  for  at  that  time  they  lie  close  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  water  is  most  warm,  and 
seldom  venture  out,  except  the  day  be  pecu- 
liarly fine,  and  the  shallows  at  the  edges  of 
the  stream  become  tepified  by  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun.  Indeed  I  have  been  assured, 
that  some  fishes  may  be  rendered  so  torpid  by 
the  cold,  in  the  northern  rivers,  as  to  be  frozen 
up  in  the  great  masses  of  ice,  in  which  they 
continue  for  several  months  together,  seem- 
ingly without  life  or  sensation,  the  prisoners 
of  congelation,  and  waiting  the  approach  of  a 
warmer  sun  to  restore  them  at  once  to  life  and 


tackle.  2d.  The  sportsman  should  remain  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  stream,  fish  it  downwards,  the  line 
never  touching  the  water,  as  the  agitation  proceeding 
from  the  fall  might  disturb  the  fish,  and  preclude  all 
possibility  of  capturing  them.  Sd.  Clear  streams  are 
famous  for  sport,  and  in  fishing  in  them,  a  small  fly  with 
slender  wings  must  be  attached  to  the  hook.  When  the 
^vater  is  thiclc,  and  the  sight  more  imperfect  from  this 
disadvantage,  a  larger  species  of  bait  must  of  necessity 
be  used.  4th.  The  line  should,  on  an  average,  be  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency, 
when  the  number  and  variety  of  trees  exclude  the  pro- 
habillty  of  a  successful  tlirow,  if  at  any  distance.  6th. 
Let  the  fly  be  made  to  suit  the  season.  After  a  shower, 
when  the  water  becomes  of  a  brown  appearance,  the 
most  killing  bait  is  the  orange  fly ;  in  a  clear  day,  the 
light  coloured  fly ;  and  on  a  gloomy  day,  In  overshadowed 
streams,  a  dark  fly.  Very  large  trout  have  beeu  killed 
in  Ullswater,  in  Cumberland,  and  still  larger  in  Loch 
Awe  in  Argyleshlre.  Specimens  of  this  great  fish  are  to 
be  found  in  Loch  Awe,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  (See  it  figured  and  described  at  page  302.)  It 
is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  our  fresh-water 
fishes,  exceeding  the  salmon  in  actual  strength,  though 
not  in  activity.  The  most  general  size  caught  by  troll- 
ing,  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds:  beyond  that 
weight  they  are  of  uncommon  occurrence.  If  hooked 
upon  tackle  of  moderate  strength,  they  aflbrd  excellent 
sport;  but  the  general  method  of  fishing  for  them  is 
almost  as  well  adapted  for  catching  sharks  as  trout ;  the 
angler  being  apparently  more  anxious  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  state  that  he  had  caught  a  fish  of  such  a  size, 
than  to  eigoy  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  itself.  However, 
to  the  credit  of  both  parties,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  very 
strongest  tackle  is  sometimes  snapped  in  two  by  its  first 
tremendous  springs.  The  ordinary  method  of  fishing  for 
this  king  of  trouts  is  with  a  powerful  rod,  from  a  boat  row. 
ing  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour ;  the 
lure,  a  common  trout,  from  three  to  ten  inches  In  length, 
baited  upon  six  or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  barJc  to  back 
upon  strong  gimp,  assisted  by  two  swivels,  and  the 
wheel-line  strong  whip  cord.  Yet  all  this,  in  the  first 
impetuous  eflbrts  of  the  fish  to  regain  its  liberty,  is  fre- 
quently  carried  away  for  ever  into  the  crystal  depths  of 
Loch  Awe  1 
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liberty.  Thus  that  cheerful  luminary  not 
only  distributes  health  and  vegetation  to  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  but  is  ardently 
sought  even  by  the  gelid  inhabitants  of  the 
water. 

As  fish  are  enemies  one  to  another,  so  each 
species  is  infested  with  worms  of  different 
kinds  peculiar  to  itself.  The  great  fish 
abound  with  them  ;  and  the  little  ones  are  not 
entirely  free.  These  troublesome  vermin 
lodge  themselves  either  in  the  jaws  and  the 
intestines  internally,  or  near  the  fins  without. 
When  fish  are  healthy  and  fat  they  are  not 
much  annoyed  by  them  ;  but  in  winter,  when 
they  are  lean  or  sickly,  they  then  suffer  very 
much. 

.Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  class 
secure  them  from  their  peculiar  disorders. 
They  are  not  only  affected  by  too  much  cold, 
but  there  are  frequently  certain  dispositions 
of  the  element  in  which  they  reside  unfavour- 
able to  their  health  and  propagation.  Some 
ponds  they  will  not  breed  in,  however  artfully 
disposed  for  supplying  them  with  fresh 
recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  provisions.  In 
some  seasons  they  are  found  fo  feel  epidemic 
disorders,  and  are  seen  dead  by  the  water 
side,  without  any  apparent  cause:  yet  still 
they  are  animals  of  all  others  the  most  viva- 
cious,  and  they  often  live  and  subsist  upon  such 
substances  as  are  poisonous  to  the  more  per- 
fect classes  of  animated  nature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
poisonous  qualities  which  many  of  them  are 
found  to  possess,  either  when  they  wound  our 
bodies  externally  with  their  spines,  or  when 
they  are  unwarily  eaten  at  our  tables,  arises 
from  this  cause.  That  numbers  of  fishes  in. 
flict  poisonous  wounds,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  mankind  they  think  sufficient  to  contradict 
any  reasonings  upon  this  head,  taken  from 
anatomical  inspection.  The  great  pain  that 
is  felt  from  the  sting  given  by  the  back  fin  of 
the  weaver,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  small, 
ness  of  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound. 
How  the  poison  is  preserved,  or  how  it  is  con. 
veyed  by  the  animal,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
perceive  ;  but  its  actual  existence  has  been 
often  attested  by  painful  experience.  In  this 
instance  we  must  decline  conjecture,  satisfied 
with  history. 

The  fact  of  their  being  poisonous  when 
eaten,  is  equally  notorious;  and  the  cause 
equally  inscrutable.  My  poor  worthy  friend, 
Dr  Grainger,  who  resided  for  many  years  at 
St  Christophers,  assured  me,  that  of  the  fish 
caught,  of  the  same  kind,  at  one  end  of  the 
island,  some  were  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
in  the  world  ;  while  others  taken  at  a  difierent 
end  were  always  dangerous,  and  most  com- 
monly fatal.      We  have  a  paper  in  the  Philo. 


sophical  Transactions,  giWng  an  account  of 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  those  found  at  Neif 
Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Tiie 
author  assures  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fish  of  that  dreary  coast  are  all  of  a  deadly 
nature :  their  smallest  effects  being  to  bring 
on  a  terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which,  if  ter. 
minating  favourably,  leaves  the  patient  without 
any  appetite  for  several  days  after.  It  is  not 
those  of  the  most  deformed  figure,  or  the  most 
frightful  to  look  at,  that  are  alone  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  all  kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike  dan. 
Serous ;  and  the  same  species  which  has  this 
ay  served  for  nourishment,  is  the  next,  if 
tried,  found  to  be  fatal ! 

This  noxious  auality  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  and  many  conjectures.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the.  fishes  on 
these  shores  eating  of  the  manchineel  apple,  a 
deadly  vegetable  poison,  that  sometimes  grows 
pendent  over  the  sea ;  but  the  quantity  of  those 
trees  growing  in  this  manner,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  extensive  infection  of  the  65b. 
Labat  has  ascribed  it  to  their  eating  the  gal- 
ley.fish,  which  is  itself  most  potently  poisonous: 
but  thb  only  removes  our  wonaer  a  little 
farther  back;  for  it  may  be  asked,  with  as 
just  a  cause  for  curiosity,  how  comes  the  gaU 
ley.fish  itself  to  procure  its  noxious  qualities  ? 
Others  have  ascribed  the  poison  of  these  fishes 
to  their  feeding  upon  copperas-beds :  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  cbpper-mines  found  in 
America.  In  short,  as  we  cannot  describe  the 
alembic  by  which  the  rattlesnake  distils  its 
malignity,  nor  the  process  by  which  the  scor- 
pion, that  lives  among  roses,  converts  their 
sweets  to  venom,  so  we  cannot  discover  the 
manner  by  which  fishes  become  thus  danger- 
ous ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  of  Europe  that  we 
can  thus  wonder  in  security.  It  is  certain 
that  with  us,  if  fishes,  such  as  carp  or  tench, 
acquire  any  disagreeable  flavour  from  the  lakes 
in  which  they  have  been  bred,  this  can  be  re- 
moved,  by  their  being  kept  some  time  in  finei 
and  better  water :  the  re*  they  soon  clear  away 
all  those  disagreeable  qualities  their  flesh  had 
contracted,  and  become  as  delicate  as  if  they 
had  been  always  fed  in  the  most  cleanly  ntan- 
ner.  But  this  expedient  is  with  us  rather  the 
precaution  of  luxury  than  the  effect  of  fear ;  we 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  our  fish ;  for  all  the  animals  our  waters 
furnish  are  wholesome. 

Happy  England!  where  the  sea  furnishes 
an  abundant  and  luxurious  repasi,  and  the 
fresh  waters  an  innocent  and  harmless  pastime; 
where  the  angler,  in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls 
by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  fears  neither 
the  coiled  snake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ; 
where  he  can  retire  at  night,  witlf  bis  few 
trouts  (to  borrow  the  pretty  description  of  old 
Walton)  to  some  friendly  cottage,  where  th^ 
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landlady  is  good,  and  the  daughter  innocent 
and  beautiful ;  where  the  room  is  cleanly, 
with  lavender  in  the  sheets,  and  twenty  ballads 
stuck  about  tlie  wall !  There  he  can  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  talkative  brother  sportsman, 
have  hU  trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales, 


sing  old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch  !  There  he 
can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature  with  learned 
admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  t^ 
content  him,  and  pass  away  a  little  time, 
without  offence  to  God,  or  injury  to  mau  ! 
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BOOK  IV. 

OF  CRU8TACEOU8  AND  TESTACEOUS  FISHES. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SHELL  FISH. 

I  IT  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  a 
class  of  animals  occur,  that  mankind,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence,  have  been  content  to 
call  fish;  but  that  naturalists,  from  their  for- 
mation, have  justly  agreed  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Indeed  the  affinity  many  of  this 
kind  bear  to  the  insect  tribe,  may  very  well 
plead  for  the  historian  who  ranks  them  rather 
as  insects.  However,  the  common  language 
of  a  country  must  not  be  slightly  invaded ;  the 
names  of  things  may  remain,  if  the  philoso- 
pher be  careful  to  give  precision  to  our  ideas 
of  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  anynals,  therefore, 
inhabiting  the  water,  which  commonly  re- 
ceive the  name  of  fishes,  entirely  different  from 
those  we.  have  been  describing,  and  also  very 
distinct  from  each  other.  These  are  divided 
by  naturalists  into  Crustaceousand  Testaceous 
Animals;  both,  totally  unlike  fishes  to  ap- 
pearance, seem  to  invert  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  as  those  have  their  bones  on  the  inside, 
and  their  muscles  hung  upon  them  for  the 
purposes  of  life  and  motion,  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the  outside, 
and  all  their  muscles  within.  Not  to  talk 
mysteriously — all  who  have  seen  a  lobster  or 
an  oyster,  perceive  that  the  shell  in  these 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other 
animals  ;  and  that,  by  these  shells,  the  ani- 
mal is  sustained  and  defended. 

Crustaceous  fish,  such  as  the  crab  and  the 
lobster,  have  a  shell  not  quite  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, but  rather  resembling  a  firm  crust,  and 
in  some  measure  capable  of  yielding. — Testa- 
ceous fishes,  such  as  the  oyster  or  cockle,  are 
furnished  with  a  shell  of  a  stony  hardness; 
very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yielding.     Of 


the  crustaceous  kinds  are  the  Lobster,  the 
Crab,  and  the  Tortoise :  of  the  testaceous,  that 
numerous  tribe  of  Oysters,  Mussels,  Cockles, 
and  Sea-Snailsf  which  offer  with  infinite  va- 
riety. 

The  crustaceous  tribe'  seems  to  hold  the 
middle  rank  between  fishes,  properly  so  called, 
and  those  snail-like  animals  that  receive  the 
name  of  testaceous  fishes.  Their  muscles  are 
strong  and  firm,  as  in  the  former;  their  shell 
is  self-produced,  as  among  the  latter.  They 
have  motion,  and  hunt  for  food  with  great  avi. 
dity,  like  the  former.  They  are  incapable  of 
swimming,  but  creep  along  the  bottom,  like 
the  latter :  in  short,  they  form  the  link  that 
unites  these  two  classes,  that  seem  so  very  op. 
posite  in  their  natures. 

Of  testaceous  fishes  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
As  to  animals  of  the  crustaceous  kind,  they 
are  very  numerous,  their  figure  offers  a  hun- 
dred  varieties :  but  as  to  their  nature,  they  are 
obviously  divided  into  two  very  distinct  kinds, 
differing  in  their  habits  and  their  conforma- 
tion.— The  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  Lobster ; 
the  chief  of  the  other,  the  Tortoise.  Under 
the  Lobster  we  rank  the  Prawn,  the  Cray-fish, 
the  Shrimp,  the  Sea-Crab,  the  Land-Crab, 
and  all  their  varieties.  Under  the  Sea-Tor^ 
toise,  the  Turtle,  the  Hawksbill-Turtle,  the 
Land- Tortoise,  and  their  numerous  varieties. 


CHAP.  IL 

CRUSTACEOUS  ANIMALS  OF  THE  LOBSTER 
KIND. 

HowsvKii  different  in  figure  the  lobster  and 
the  crab  may  seem,  their  manners  and  oon- 


*  All  the  animals  of  this  class  are  covered  with  inte- 
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formation  are  nearly  the  same.  With  all  the 
voracious  appetites  of  fishes,  they  are  condemned 
to  lead  an  insect  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  and  though  pressed  by  continual  hun. 
ger,  they  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  acci- 
dent brings  them  their  prey.  .  Though  with- 
out any  warmth  in  their  bodies,  or  even  with, 
out  red  blood  circulating  through  their  veins, 
they  are  animals  wonderfully  voracious.  What 
ever  they  seize  upon  that  has  life,  is  sure  to 
perish,  though  never  so  well  defended  :  they 
even  devour  each  other ;  and  to  iacrease  our 
surprise  still  more,  they  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  be  said  to  eat  themselves ;  as  they  change 
their  shell  and  their  stomach  every  year,  and 
their  old  stomach  is  generally  the  first  morsel 
that  serves  to  glut  the  new. 

The  lobster  is  an  animal  of  so  extraordinary 
a  form,  that  those  who  first  see  it  are  apt  to 
mistake  the  head  for  the  tail  ;  but  it  is  soon 


discovered  that  the  animal  moves  with  its 
claws  foremost ;  and  that  the  part  which  plays 
within  itself  by  joints,  like  a  coat  of  armour, 
is  the  tail.  The  two  great  claws  are  the  lob- 
ster's instruments  of  provision  and  defence ; 
these,  by  opening  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  have 
great  strength,  and  take  a  firm  hold ;  they  are 
usually  notched  like  a  saw,  which  still  more 
increases  their  tenacity.  Beside  these  power, 
ful  instruments,  which  may  be  considered  as 
arms,  the  lobster  has  eight  legs,  four  on  each 
side,  and  these,  with  the  tail,  serve  to  give  the 
animal  its  progressive  and  sidling  motion.  Be- 
tween the  two  claws  is  the  animal's  head,  very 
small,  and  furnished  with  eyes  that  seem  like 
two  black  horny  specks  on  each  side;  and 
these  it  has  a  power  of  advancing  out  of  the 
socket,  and  drawing  in,  at  pleasure.  The 
mouth,  like  that  of  insects,  opens  the  long  way 
of  the  body,  not  crossways,  as  with  man,  and 
the  higher  race  of  animals.  It  is  furnished 
with  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food; 
but,  as  these  are  not  sufficient,  it  has  three 
more  in  the  stomach ;  one  on  each  side,  and 
the  other  below.  Between  the  two  teeth  there 
is  a  fleshy  substance,  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue. 
The  intestines  consist  of  one  long  bowel,  which 
reaches vfrom  the  mouth  to  the  vent ;  but  what 
this  animal  differs  in  from  all  others,  is,  that 


gnmentfl  of  a  crusUceous  substance,  more  calcareous  than 
that  which  enrelgpes  the  myriapodt,  the  aracknida,  and 
the  inseds.  Most  of  them  feed  on  bodies  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  in  all  the  sexes  are  distinct 


the  spinal  marrow  is  in  the  breast-bone.  It 
is  furnished  with  two  long  feelers  or  horns, 
that  issue  on  each  side  of  the  head,  that  seem 
to  correct  the  dimness  of  its  si^ht,  and  apprize 
the  animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  prey.  The 
tail,  or  that  jointed  instrument  at  the  other 
end,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  motion  ;  and 
with  this  it  can  *  raise  itself  in  the  water. 
Under  this  we  usually  see  lodged  the  spawn 
in  great  abundance  ;  every  pea  adhering  to 
the  next  by  a  very  fine  filament,  which  is 
scarcely  perceivable.  Every  lobster  is  an  her- 
maphrodite and  is  supposed  to  be  self-impreg- 
nated !*  The  ovary,  or  place  where  the  spawn 
is  first  produced,  is  backwards  toward  the  tail, 
where  a  red  substance  is  always  found,  and 
which  is  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  peas,  that 
are  yet  too  small  for  exclusion.  From  this 
receptacle  there  go  two  canals,  that  open  on 
each  side  at  the  jointures  of  the  shell,  at  the 
belly  ;  and  through  these  passages  the  peas 


>  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  by  no  means  heiTna- 
phrodites,  but  are  found  distinctly  male  and  female.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  under  the  tail  of  the  females,  wliich 
for  that  purpose  is  often  much  broader  than  that  of  the 
males.  Amongst  the  numerous  examples  given  by  Dr 
Paley,  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Nature  con. 
trives  to  overcome  difficulties,  which  would  at  first  ap. 
pear  insurmountable,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  strik- 
ing  than  the  mode  in  which  the  lobster  is  released  from 
his  case  when  the  increasing  sice  of  his  body  requires 
more  room.  In  most  animals  the  skin  grows  with  their 
growth.  In  some  animals,  instead  of  a  soft  skin,  there 
is  a  shell,  which  admits  by  its  form  of  gradual  enlarge- 
ment. Thus  the  shell  of  the  toitoise,  which  consists  of 
several  pieces,  is  gradually  enlarged  at  the  joinings  of 
those  pieces  which  are  railed  *'  sutures.''  Shells  with 
two  sides,  like  those  of  the  mussel,  grow  bigger  by  addi- 
tion at  the  edge.  Spiral  shells,  as  those  of  the  snail,  re- 
ceive this  addition  at  their  mouth.  The  simplicity  of 
their  form  admits  of  this ;  but  the  lobster's  shell  being 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  his  body,  as  well  as  to  the  body 
itself,  does  not  admit  of  either  of  the  modes  of  enlarge- 
ment which  is  observed  in  other  shells.  It  is  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  expand  or  stretch,  atid  it  is  so  complicated 
in  its  form  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  enlarged  by 
adding  to  its  edge.  How,  then,  was  the  growth  of  the 
lobster  to  be  provided  for  ?  We  have  seen  that  room 
could  not  be  made  for  him  in  his  old  shell :  was  he  then 
to  be  annually  fitted  with  a  new  one  ?  If  so,  another 
difficulty  arises:  how  was  he  to  get  out  of  bis  present 
confinement?  How  was  he  to  open  his  hard  coat,  or 
draw  his  legs  out  of  his  boots  which  are  become  too  tight 
for  him  P  The  works  of  the  Deity  are  known  by  expe- 
dients, and  the  provisions  of  his  power  extend  to  the 
most  desperate  cases.  The  case  of  the  lobster  is  thus 
provided  for :  At  certain  seasons  his  shell  grows  soft. 
The  animal  swells  his  body;  the  seams  open,  and  the 
claws  burst  at  the  joints.  When  the  shell  is  thus  be- 
come loose  upon  the  body,  the  animal  makes  a  second 
effort,  and  by  a  trembling  motion,  a  sort  of  spasm,  casts 
off  his  case.  In  this  state  of  nakedness  the  poor  defence- 
less fish  retires  to  a  hole  in  the  rocks.  The  released 
body  makes  a  sudden  growth.  In  about  eight  and  forty 
hours  a  fresh  concretion  of  humour  takes  place  all  over 
the  surface  of  his  body ;  it  quickly  hardens ;  and  thus  a 
new  shell  is  formed,  fitted  in  every  part  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  animal.  See  the  sub- 
ject fully  handled  by  Mr  Couch,  in  the  following  Note. 
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descend  to  be  excluded,  and  placed  under  tbe 
taily  where  the  animal  preserves  them  from 
danger  for  iome  time,  until  they  come  to  ma- 
turity ;  when,  being  furnished  with  limbs  and 
motion,  they  drop  off  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  parent, 
they  immediately  seek  for  refuge  in  the 
smallest  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  such  like  cre- 
vices at  the  bottom  of  .the  sea,  where  the 
entrance  is  but  small,  and  the  opening  can  be 
easily  defended.  There,  without  seeming  to 
take  any  food,  they  grow  larger  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  from  the  mere  accidental  sub- 
stances which  the  water  washes  to  their 
retreats.  By  this  time,  also,  they  acquire  a 
hard  firm  shell,  which  furnishes  them  with 
both  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  They 
then  begin  to  issue  from  their  fortresses,  and 
boldly  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  more  diminutive  plunder.  The 
spawn  of  fish,  the  smaller  animals  of  their 
own  kind,  but  chiefly  the  worms  that  keep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  supply  them  with 
plenty.  They  keep  in  this  manner  close 
among  the  rocks,  busily  employed  in  scratch- 
ing up  the  sand  with  their  claws  for  worms, 
or  surprising  such  heedless  animals  as  fall 
within  their  grasp :  thus  they  have  little  to 
apprehend,  except  from  each  other ;  for  in 
them,  as  among  fishes,  the  large  are  the  most 
formidable  of  all  other  enemies  to  the  small. 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  security  is 
soon  to  have  a  most  dangerous  interruption ; 
for  the  body  of  the  lobster  still  continuing  to 
increase,  while  its  shell  remains  unalterably 
the  same,  the  animal  becomes  too  large  for  its 
habitation,  and,  imprisoned  within  the  crust 
that  it  has  naturally  gathered  round  it,  there 
comes  on  a  necessity  of  getting  free.  The 
young  of  this  kind,  therefore,  that  grow  faster, 
as  I  am  assured  by  the  fishermen,  change  their 
shell  oftener  than  the  old,  who  come  to  their 
full  growth,  and  who  remain  in  the  same 
shell  often  for  two  years  together.  In  general 
however,  all  these  animals  change  their  shell 
once  a-year ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  most  pain- 
ful  operation,  but  also  subjects  them  to  every 
danger.'     Moulting  season  is  generally  about 

•  Procets  of  Bxuviaiion  in  Shrimp*^  Lobsters^  and 
Crabt.-^Dr  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Crustacea,  has  given  an  account  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  tlie  process  of  exuviation  is 
effected^  and  the  methods  bj  which  it  is  accomplished 
in  the  long.tailed  stalicejed  crustaceans  ;  but  as  much 
of  what  that  eminent  naturalist  advances  is  derived  from 
other  authorities,  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  con- 
traiy  to  the  general  opinion,  that  tbe  circumstances 
attending  this  process  of  nature,  are  different  in  even 
nearly  allied  species,  there  still  remains  space  for  inquiiy. 

Reaumur  is  our  only  original  authority  for  the  minute 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  exuviation,  which 
he  observed  in  the  river  crayfish  (Potamobius  fluviatilis. 
Leach  ^)   but   not  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting 


the  beginning  of  summer*  at  which  time  their 
food  is  in  plenty,  and  their  strength  and  vigour 
in  the  highest  perfection.  But  soon  all  Sieir 
activity  ceases ;  they  are  seen  forsaking  tbe 

that  author's  wock,  I  copy  his  nairmtive  from  Dr  M. 
Edwards's  quoUtioo:  A  iew  days  prevloas  to  the 
commencement  of  the  operations,  tbe  cnature  abstaini 
from  ill  solid  nourishment,  and  the  carapace  snd  abdo- 
minal  segments  will  be  found  to  offer  less  than  the  usual 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Shortly  after- 
vrards  tbe  crayflsh  appean  restless,  and  mbs  its  legs 
against  each  other ;  it  then  throws  itoelf  on  its  back, 
agitates  its  whole  body  and  then  distends  it,  by  whieh 
the  membrane  joining  the  carapace  to  the  abdomen  i> 
burst,  and  this  great  dorsal  plate  is  raised.  Some  degree 
of  rest  follows  these  first  struggles  ;  but  after  a  short  time 
the  animal  again  puts  all  its  organs  in  motion,  the  ca. 
rapace  is  seen  to  rise  gradually  firom  the  legs  beneath, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hoar,  the  animal  has  extricatd 
itoelf  from  this  portion  of  ito  slough.  By  retracting  iu 
head,  the  antenna,  eyes,  and  legs  are  withdrawn  as  from 
a  rate  ;  and  the  extrication  of  the  last,  being  the  roost 
difficult  and  complicated  operation,  is  attended  with  so 
much  pain,  that  the  eflbrt  sometimes  occasions  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  of  the  organs.  The  hinder  parts  are 
withdrawn  with  less  4Mlk»1tv;  the  head  it  conducted 
below  the  rarapace,  and  the  ttil  l^ing  throvi'n  off*  bj  a 
forward  moUon  attended  with  »  brieh  snd  distensire 
action,  the  creature  is  seen  divett«d  of  all  ito  encimu 
brances,  and  the  case  is  left  unbroken,  as  if  do  struggle 
had  ever  taken  place  within  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  process  here  described  in  the 
cray-fith  ooiresponds  to  what  takea  place  in  the  common 
prawn  (PalssmoD  terratits,  Leach,)  although  I  have  never 
been  able  to  observe  it  in  operation  ;— ^e  ibllowing  is 
a  description  of  the  case  from  which  the  animal  has 
recently  extricated  itself :  The  whole  U  thin,  elastic  and 
transparent ;  the  carapace  with  ito  serrated  process  whole, 
the  antsnnsB  perfect  to  their  minute  extremities:  the 
palpi  and  jaws  drawn  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  partially  separated  from  the  sternal  piste ;  the  latter 
with  the  legs  still  forming  a  loose  attachment  to  each 
other,  and  without  fracture,  but  drawn  somewhat  pos- 
teriorly into  the  thoracic  cavity.  Tbe  case  end  pedesUj 
of  one  eye  were  within  the  thorax,  bat  tbe  other  ooold 
not  be  found;— the  legs  perfect,  and  attached  to  the 
sternal  plate.  The  caudal  plates  were  united  at  their 
jointo,  but  in  no  part  was  there  any  intervening  mm- 
brane,  this  portion  of  the  body  not  appearing  to  be 
thrown  off  with  the  more  solid  covering:  a  circomstonoe 
which  will  account  for  the  kct,  that  the  eyes  do  not  long 
remain  attached  to  the  adjacent  parte  after  the  slough  » 
left  by  Ite  inhabitant. 

The  habito  of  the  lobster  (Astacus  .Europeus,  L<»ch^ 
at  this  periodical  crisis,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  present  a  very  considerable  difleranoe  from  those  of 
the  species  already  mentioned.  So  far  from  abstaining 
from  food,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  taken  in  crab 
pots,  which  it  has  been  enticed  to  enter  by  the  allure- 
ment of  the  usual  bait ;  and  instances  have  been  ^'|^° 
to  me,  where,  when  the  fishermen  commenced  to  baoaw 
his  capture,  the  animal  has  slipped  away,  leaving  «" 
empty  husk  as  the  only  reward  of  his  labour.  It  ^^  7 
a  circumstance  somewhat  similar  that  the  opportunity  » 
afibrded  me  of  giving  a  minute  description  oif  a  wy  per- 
fect case,  loft  by  the  creature  when  it  made  ito  escape: 
— for  escape  it  did,  through  an  aperture  too  "■""*. 
have  allovv^ed  it  te  past  if  ito  new  covering  had  possessed  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  firmness—to  the  no  8n»»" 
annoyance  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  calculated  00  tb« 
possession  of  a  pri»  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  mag- 
nitude. I  cannot  find  that  any  extraordinary  actions  or 
contortions   have   been    observed    in  the  lobster,  when 
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open  parts  of  the  deep,  and  sdoking  some 
retired  situation  among  the  rocks,  or  some 
outlet  where  they  may  remain  in  safety  from 
the  attacks  of  their  various  enemies.     For 

•engaged  in  deliTering  itself  from  its  trammels,  or  that 
the  time  is  prolonged,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cray-Ash  ; 
circumstances  which  are  easily  accounted  for  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  crust;  and  it  is  certain  that  when 
delivered  it  possesses  great  activity  in  effecting  its  escape, 
and  that  neither  the  prawn  nor  the  lobster  devour,  as 
has  been  supposed,  any  portion  of  the  old  shell. 

In  the  specimen  referred  to,  the  case  of  the  antennn 
and  palpi  was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extremities  ;  the 
stalk  also,  and  transparent  covering  of  the  eyes,  were 
uninjured,  but  the  former  was  attached  on  its  Inferior 
portion  only,  the  superior  half  hang^ing  loose,  so  that  it 
would  soon  have  fiillen  away  in  the 'agitation  of  the  sea. 
The  segments  and  joints  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body,  with  the  caudal  plates,  were  all  joined  together, 
but  without  any  intervening  membrane  ;  and  the  infer- 
ior parts  from  beneath  the  snout,  including  the  jawi  and 
footjaws,  cheladlegs,  with  the  sternal  plate,  oesophagus 
and  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  formed  one  connected 
portion,  with  no  further  separation  than  arises  from  the 
absence  of  every  portion  of  membrane.  The  whole  of 
these  inferior  portions  was  drawn  very  considerably 
within  the  carapace ;  and  It  was  the  latter  section  of  the 
surface  only  that  showed  a  marie  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  animal  had  delivered  itself  from  its  case ;  and  this 
it  did  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistakeiu  Through  the  middle 
of  this  space,  ran  a  line  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
with  a  kniie,  and  evidently  formed  by  a  natural  process 
ef  sepai-ation  :  for  it  even  proceeded  through  the  centre 
of  the  snoot,  to  the  terminal  pointed  process,  at  the  root 
of  which  it  turned  off  on  Uie  right  side  ;  so  that  the 
(east  effort  of  the  animal  was  sufficient  to  afford  it  a 
passage. 

The  observation  here  made  on  a  very  perfect  specimen 
that  came  into  my  possession  by  great  accident,  has  been 
further  confirmed  by  a  careful  examination,  both  of  the 
living  lobster,  in  which  an  obscure  line  is  perceptible, 
where  the  mtural  separation  talies  place ;  and  also  of  a 
specimen  of  small  slee,  in  which  the  sloughing  or  natural 
process  of  dl  vision  had  only  begun.  In  the  latter  case  a  deep 
channel  had  been  formed  on  the  external  part,  nearly 
half  through  the  carapace ;  while  the  internal  portion 
still  remained  firm;  but  I  have  litUe  doubt  that  If  the 
creature  had  lived  but  a  few  days  longer,  the  separation 
would  have  been  complete,  and  the  animal  would  have 
escaped  from  Itl  prison. 

The  growth  of  the  young  of  the  long-tailed  Crusta- 
ceans.  Is  well  known  to  be  exceedingly  rapid  ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  exuviation  is 
repeated  at  least  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  of  their  age.  In  the  course  of  a  summer, 
among  many  prawns  one  or  two  may  always  be  found  in 
a  state  that  indicates  the  having  lately  passed  through 
this  process;  but  about  October  or  November  they  all 
seem  to  undergo  it  at  (mce,  tlie  breeding  season  finishes, 
and  no  further  change*  in  the  shell  takes  place  until  the 
<^pproach  01  the  spring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
general  opinion  is  correct,  which  limits  the  exuviation 
of  the  adult  animals  to  once  In  the  jrear ;  but  from  the 
marks  of  old  injuries,  and  the  incrustation  of  parasitic 
animals,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  advanced 
age  the  lobster  does  not  throw  off  its  case  with  any  regu- 
larity, and  perhaps  not  at  all. 

When  aiiout  to  throw  off  its  exuviie  the  crab  com> 
monly  retires  to  some  secret  place.  In  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood  of  rocks  that  will  afford  it  shelter  when  unable 
to  escape  from  danger,  or  defend  itself  from  enemies. 
Its  craving  appetite  seems  also  at  this  time  to  be  sua* 
ponded;  but  the  ptrticular  subject  of  my  observation 


some  days  before  their  change,  the  snimal 
discontinues  its  usual  voraciousness ;  it  is  no 
longer  seen  laboriously  harrowing  up  the  sand 
at  the  bottom,  or  fighting  with  others  of  its 

differed  from  others,  in  wandering  into  a  crab-pot  at  this 
period,  in  search  of  food;  and  being  known  by  the 
fishermen  to  l>e  what  is  called  peei,  that  is,  about  to 
throw  off  its  crustf  it  vras  transferred  to  the  safe  custody 
of  the  store-pot,  on  Saturday,  Juiy  80th,  where,  on  the 
morning  of  August  1,  it  was  found  just  then  deli  vend 
from  its  covering.  As  quickly  as  possible,  and  without 
injury,  the  living  crab  and  its  empty  representative  were 
brought  to  me:  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  the 
exuvlsB. 

The  longest  diameter  of  the  carapace  was  6|  inches ; 
compass  of  the  largest  chela,  and  length  of  the  flap  or 
tail,  severally  3f  inches:  the  individual  a  female,  or 
what  is  termed  by  fishermen  a  Bon  Crab.  The  carapace 
was  sound,  except  on  its  under  surface,  where  in  its 
ordinary  state  a  curved  line  passes  backward  from  the 
jav«s  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  When  caught  on 
the  30th  this  portion  was  observed  by  tht  fishermen  to 
be  loosened  ;  and  now  the  portion  included  between  this 
waved  line  and  the  sternal  plate,  was  entirely  separate 
and  fallen  inward.  The  sheaths  of  the  antennas  and 
palpi  perfect ;  one  eye  gone,  the  other  remaining,  with 
the  transparent  covering  perfect,  the  stalk  loosely  atUched; 
the  tail  and  all  iU  appendages  perfect ;  the  sternal  plate 
beginning  to  break  across  in  the  middle,  leaving  to  each 
portion  a  pair  of  legs  on  each  side ;  but  this  not  being  a 
complete  or  natural  separation,  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  weight  of  the  limbs  alone,  or  the  efforto  of  the 
animal.  The  chelie  and  legs  perfect  in  all  their  attach- 
ments, the  membranes  unbroken ;  and  the  flat  bones 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscles  and  serve  them 
for  tendons  or  points  of  attachment  for  motion,  were  un* 
injured  and  fastened  to  «ach  joint,  their  distant  extrem. 
ities  hanging  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  case  of  the  limb. 
The  coverings  of  the  brenchlie  were  perfect  to  their  mi. 
nutest  extremities  ;  and  besides  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach,  the  whole  internal  skeleton  of  the  animal  vras 
thrown  off  without  frecture  or  displacement:— including 
the  two  motive  bones  or  levere  that  pass  through  the  mid. 
die  of  the  body  from  the  jaws,  to  be  attached  to  the  in. 
ternal  dorsal  aspect  of  the  canpace:  where  formerly 
attached,  however,  to  the  carepace  tliey  hung  loose.  The 
curious  bony  articulations  of  the  grinding  apparetus  of  the 
stomach,  which  rendere  the  digestion  of  these  Crusta- 
ceans analogous  to  the  rumination  of  quadrupeds,  toge- 
ther with  the  double  cnkstaceous  bodv  (perhaps  gland)  at 
the  pyloric  orifice,  and  the  whole  of  the  bony  crusta  or 
chambers  that  receive  the  muscles  which  move  the  legs, 
were  disengaged  with  displacement 

The  living  r«»presentatlve  of  this  wonderful  skeleton 
measured  7^  Inches  in  ito  longest  diameter,  the  compass 
of  the  largest  chela,  and  length  of  the  flap  or  tall,  4 
inches;  the  weight  24^  ounces,  being  6^  ounces  less 
than  an  ordinary  creb  of  the  same  dimensions,  weighed 
with  it  for  comparison.  It  was  plump,- having  mudi 
the  appearence  of  a  lump  of  dough  enclosed  in  a  mem. 
brane ;  and  it  was  also  equally  soft,  with  scarcely  mora 
power  of  motion  :  appearing  sensitive  only  when  pressed 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  carepace.  The  colour  above 
was  red,  beneath  a  pale  yellow,  the  flap  purplish ;  tlie 
bristles  on  the  legs  fully  formed,  but  soft,  which  Is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  I  have  seen  the  Procellana 
platycheles,  in  which  vlllosity  forms  a  conspicuous 
character,  entirely  naked  when  just  escaped  from  the 
crust.  On  cutting  open  the  legs  and  chel»,  the  bony 
plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  and  which 
serve  for  tendons,  wera*found  as  soft  as  wet  parchment, 
and  totrards  the  extreme  jolnto,  couM  not  be  distinguished 
%vith  certainty.  On  breaking  offtbe  largest  chela  at  the 
2  T 
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^  jVtfj}f<:tioa,  that  the  exuvin  of  a 
/«*'L-ii*«''*'..^tflii  and  external   surface  of  the 


fltif^  f^'^iueaPB  tendons  of  the  muscles,  hav- 
'■^^10,  ^^\gd.  But  they  are  more  distinctly  ascer. 
^'^^  ^^iMtter  species,  from  their  greater  firmness 

Jt«s«f«'    to  pi«Mnre  the  spe ...  ,^..^^  ««  „. 

iji^c  ft       case  prevented  a'  very  minute  examination  of 


fjj^ '"  '^tfid  I  «"»X  ■****  '*'®  '"  reference  to  myself, 
^t^f^.*^to  pi«i«»^«.the  specimen  perfect,  had  in 
"'***' case  pre»«^'" 

tue  'T ;-„.i  structure. 

th»  '"ij^^procurod  a  crab  that  was  beginning  to  show 
^*Ir  a  commencement  of  the  process  of  exuriation, 
!%^d  the  limbs  shrunk  to  three-fourths  of  what  the  shell 
12d  well  contain ;  the  soft  contents  of  the  points  of  the 
fbete  befng  diminished  much  more  than  the  muscular 
^^^f^^af.  A  greater  diminution  than  this,  howerer, 
takes  place  before  the  process  of  delirerance  is  accom* 
plished ;  but  all  the  vigilance  that  I  have  exerted  has 
not  enabled  me  to  see  the  actual  escape  from  the  cnist ; 
which  is  usually  left  in  some  void  place,  often  in  a  sandy 
basin,  and,  as  several  fishermen  have  informed  me,  always 
on  ks  back ;  as  the  living  specimen  I  have  described  is 
represented  alio  to  have  been  found  in  the  store-pot 

The  newly  extricated  crab  has  at  first  strength  enough 
to  crawl  ofi*  to  a  place  of  safety,  commonly  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  neighbouring  crevice,  of  such  limited  dimen- 
sions  at  its  entrance,  that  it  seems  surprising  it  should 
ever  be  able  to  return  from  it,  in  its  new  state  of  growth. 
The  first  instinct  of  nature  after  securing  a  place  of 
retreat,  is  to  absorb,  I  suppose  by  swallowing  it,  as  much 
fluid  as  will  distend  its  organs  and  their  common  rovei> 
ing,  now  as  flexible  as  velvet,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacity;  by  which  means  the  deposition  of  cnistaceous 
particles  is  made  according  to  the  dimensions  of  its 
newly  acquired  bulk:  which  in  the  Instance  now  des. 
cribed,  that  had  arrived  at  the  ordinary  size  of  a  female, 
and  allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  first  crust,  exceeded 
the  former  by  at  least  an  inch  In  iu  longest  diameter, 
and  in  all  its  dimensions  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  increase  of  bulk  at  ex. 
uviation  is,  of  course,  much  more  -considerable,  in  rela- 
tive  proportion.  Some  of  these  smaller  specimens  may 
be  found  passing  through  this  natural  process  in  every 
month  of  the  year ;  but  in  some  adult  individuals,  the 
same  crust  must  continue  for^a  long  time,  since  I  have 
seen  one 'with  oysters  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half 
In  length,  on  the  carapace ;  and  in  another,  a  mussel 
(mytilus)  about  an  inch  in  length,  attached  by  Its  byssus 
to  a  joint  near  the  body. 

Whether,  as  has  been  said,  the  rejected  case  forms  a 
DQtai  for  ita  old  Inhabitant,  on  its  first  return  to  habits  of 
&itivity,may  wellbeqiiestiooed;  though  I  have  known 


j^ftf^''*^  ggMJXiai  each  other,  and  every  limb 
^  Mi^/^^  tremble  ;  its  feelers  are  ajgitated,  uid 
iffff^tt^/^hxXt  body  is  in  violent  motion ;  it  then 
L^'^;^ n swells  itself  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  at  last 
^^  the  shell  is  seen  beginning  to  divide  at  its 
[junctures  ;  particularly,  it  opens  at  the  junc- 
tures of  the  belly,  where,  like  a  pair  of  jumps, 
it  was  before  but  seemingly  united.  It  also 
seems  turned  inside  out,  audits  stomach  comes 
away  with  its  shell. — After  this,  by  the  same 
operation,  it  disengages  itself  of  the  claws, 
which  burst  at  the  joints  ;  the  animal,  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  casting  them  off  as  a  man 
would  kick  off  a  boot  that  was  too  big  for  him. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  this  wonderful  crea- 
ture  finds  itself  at  liberty,  but  in  so  weak  and 
enfeebled  a  state,  that  it  continues  for  several 
hours  motionless.  Indeed,  so  violent  and 
painful  is  the  operation,  that  many  of  tbem 
die  under  it ;  and  those  which  survive  are  in 
such  a  weakly  state  for  some  time,  that  they 
neither  take  food  nor  venture  from  their  re. 
treats.  Immediately  after  this  change,  they 
have  not  only  the  softness  but  the  timidity  of 
a  worm.  Every  animal  of  the  deep  is  then 
a  powerful  enemy,  which  they  can  neither 
escape  nor  oppose ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  time 
when  the  dog.fish,  the  cod,  and  the  ray,  devour 
them  by  hundreds.  But  this  state  of  defence- 
less imbecility  continues  for  a  very  short  time: 
the  animal,  in  less  than  two  days,  is  seen  to 
have  the  skin  that  covered  its  body  grown  al. 
most  as  hard  as  before ;  its  appetite  is  seen  to 
increase  ;  and,  strange  to  behold  !  the  first  ob- 
ject, that  tempts  its  gluttony,  is  itsown  stomach, 
which  it  so  lately  was  disengaged  from.  This 
it  devours  with  great  eagerness  ;  and  some  time 
after  eats  even  its  former  shell.  In  about 
forty.eight  hours,  in  {)roportion  to  the  animal's 
health  and  strength,  the  new  shell  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  as  hard  as  that  which  was  but 
just  thrown  aside. 

To  contribute  to  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
shell,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  lobster 
is  supplied  with  a  very  extraordinary  concre- 
tion within  its  body,  that  is  converted  into  the 
shelly  substance.  It  is  a  chalky  substance, 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  of  all 
lobsters,  improperly   called  crabs'  eyes,  and 


an  instance  where  one  crab  has  d^oured  another,  lesr- 
ing  nothing  but  the  points  of  the  legs,  and  a  ^tll  por- 
tion of  the  carapace ; — but  in  the  analogous  instance  of 
a  prawn,  that  had  Just  thrown  off  its  exuvias,  I  bsve 
detected  the  source  of  the  firmness  of  the  new  coverinf, 
in  the  presence  of  small  shell-fish  in  its  stomach.  Under 
a  lens,  a  minute  trochus,  perhaps  the  T.  siiyphinus,  and 
some  specimens  of  an  oval  bivalve,  were  distinguishable. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  only  period  of  their  lives  when  their 
food  is  of  this  kind,  but  its  nature  cannot  often  be  ascer- 
tained,  by  the  comminution  it  undergoes  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  devoured,  when  the  jaws  have  attained 
their  firmness. —  Prom  two  communications  by  Mr  (kmck 
in  the  Maifaxine  </  Zoology  and  Be/any. 
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sold  under  that  title  in  the  shops.  About  the 
time  the  lobster  quits  its  shell,  the  teeth  in 
its  stomach  break  these  stones  to  pieces,  and 
the  fluids  contained  therein  dissolve  tiiem. 
This  fluid,  which  still  remains  in  the-  new 
stomach,  is  thought-  to  be  replete  with  a  petri. 
fying  quality,*  proper  for  forming  a  new^hell: 
however,  the  concreting  power  that  first  formed 
these,  shows  a  sufficient  power  in  the  animal 
to  produce  also  the  shell ;  and  it  is  going  but 
a  short  way  in  the  causes  of  things  when  we 
attempt  to  explain  one  wonder  by  another. 

When  the  lobster  is  completely  equipped  in 
its  new  shell,  it  then  appears  how  much  it  has 
grown  in  the  space  of  a  few  days ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  old  shell  being  compared  with 
those  of  the  new,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
creature  is  increased  above  a  third  in  its  size ; 
and,  like  a  boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  the  deserted  shell  was 
able  to  contain  so  great  an  animal  as  entirely 
fills  up  the  new. 

The  creature  thus  furnished,  not  only  with 
a  complete  covering,  but  also  a  greater  share 
of  strength  and  courage,  ventures  more  boldly 
among  the  animals  of  the  bottom  ;  and  not  a 
wdek  passes,  that,  in  its  combats,  it  does  not 
suffer  some  mutilation.  A  joint,  or  even  a 
whole  claw,  is  sometimes  snapped  off  in  these 
encounters.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
tbese  animals  never  meet  each  other  without 
an  engagement.  In  these,  to  come  off  with 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  even  a  claw,  is  considered 
as  no  great  calamity ;  the  victor  carries  off  the 
spoil  to  feast  upon  at  leisure,  while  the  other 
retires  from  the  defeat  to  wait  for  a  thorough 
repair.  This  repair  it  is  not  long  in  procuring. 
Prom  the  place  where  the  joint  of  the  claw 
was  cut  away,  is  seen  in  a  most  surprising 
manner  to  burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  a  new 
claw.  This,  if  observed  at  first,  is  small  and 
tender,  but  grows,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
to  be  almost  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the 
old  one.  I  say  almost  as  large,  for  it  never 
arrives  to  the  full  size ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
we  generally  find  the  claws  of  lobsters  of  un- 
equal magnitude.' 

After  what  has  been  thus  described,  let  us 
pause  a  little,  to  reflect  on  the  wonders  this 
extraordinary  creature  offers  to  our  imagina- 
tion !  An  animal  without  bones  on  the  inside, 
yet  furnished  with  a  stomach  capable  of  di- 
gesting the  hardest  substances,  the  shells  of 
rauscels,  of  oysters,  and  even  its  own  ;  an  ani- 
mal gaining  a  new  stomach  and  a  new  shell 
at  stated  intervals  !  furnished  with  the  instru- 
ments of  generation  double  in  both  sexes  ;  and 

>  In  the  water,  these  animals  are  able  to  ran  nimblj 
apon  their  legs  or  small  claws ;  and,  if  alarmed,  they 
can  spring,  tall  foremost,  to  a  surprising  distance  almost 
as  swiftly  as  a  bird  can  fly. 


yet  with  an  apparent  incapacity  of  uniting ; 
without  red  blood  circulating  through  the  body, 
and  yet  apparently  vigorous  and  active  !  but, 
most  strange  of  all,  an  animal  endowed  with 
a  vital  principle  that  furnishes  out  such  limbs 
as  have  been  cut  away  ;  and  keeps  continuaHy 
combating  it,  though  in  constant  repair  to  re- 
new its  engagements  !  These  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  where  nature 
sports  without  a  spectator ! 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  ani. 
ipal  there  are  many  varieties,  with  some  dif- 
ferences  in  the  claws,  but  little  in  the  habits 
or  conformation.'  It  is  found  above  three 
feet  long ;  and  if  we  may  admit  the  shrimp 
and  the  prawn  into  the  class,  though  un- 
furnished with  claws,  it  is  seen  not  above 
an  inch .  These  all  live  in  the  water,  and  can 
bear  its  absence  for  but  a  few  hours.  The 
shell  is  black  ivhcn  taken  out  of  the  water,  but 
turns  red  by  boiling.  The  most  common  way 
ef  taking  the  lobster  is  in  a  basket,  or  pot,  as 
the  fishermen  call  it,  made  of  wicker  work,  in 
which  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,'  in  six  or  ten  fathom 
water.  The  lobsters  creep  into  this  for  the 
sake  of  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  ^ct  out 
again.     The  river  cray.fish'  differs  little  from 


'  The  Norway  Lobster, — ^It  has  generally  eight  legi, 
besides  two  claspers,  with  six  unequal  feelers;  two  eyes, 
commonly  distant,  placed  on  fast  stakes,  and  movable ; 
the  tail  is  articulated  and  unarmed.  The  body  is  long, 
with  the  thorax  aculeated  forwards ;  and  prismatic  arms, 
with  the  angles  spiny.  This  species  is  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  common  lobster,  and  b  principally  found  in 
the  northern  ocean.     It  also  Inhabits  Great  Britain. 

The  PraapiB^— Prawns  have  a  long  serrated  snout, 
bending  upwards;  three  pair  of  very  long  filiform  feelers; 
claws  small,  furnished  with  two  &ngs;  smooth  thorax  ; 
five  Joints  to  the  tail ;  middle  caudal  fin  subulated,  two 
outmost  flat  and  rounded.  It  is  frequent  in  several  shores 
among  loose  stones ;  sometimes  found  at  sea,  and  taken 
on  the  surfsce  over  thirty  fathoms  depth  of  water:  ciner- 
eous when  fresh,  and  of  a  flne  red  when  boiled. 

The  ^rtnf).— Shrimps  possess  lAig  slender  feelers, 
and  between  them  two  projective  laminss;  the  claws  have 
a  single-hooked  movable  fang  ;  they  have  three  pair  of 
legs;  seven  joints  in  the  tail;  the  middle  caudal  ^fin 
subulated,  the  four  others  round  and  fringed  ;  a  spine  on 
the  exterior  side  of  each  of  the  outmost.  These  animals 
inhabit  the  shores  of  Britain  in  vast  quantities,  and  are 
the  most  delicious  of  the  genus. 

The  5^1^/a.— This  has  a  snout  like  a  prawn,  but 
deeper  and  thinner;  the  feelers  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk;  the  sub-caudal  fins  rather  larger.  This -ani- 
mal is,  at  full  growth,  not  above  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp. 
The  squilla  inhabits  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  is  sold  in 
London  under  the  name  of  the  white  shrimp,  as  it  as. 
sufties  that  colour  when  boiled. 

'  Cra^  or  CrawJUh This  species  of  lobster  has  a 

projecting  snout,  slightly  serrated  on  the  sides ;  a  smooth 
thorax ;  the  back  smooth,  with  two  small  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  claws  large,  beset  with  small  tubercles ;  the 
two  first  .pair  of  legs  chtwed,  the  two  next  subulated ; 
the  tail  consists  of  five  joints ;  and  the  caudal  fins  are 
rounded.  The  flesh  of  the  craw.fish  is  cooling,  moisten- 
ing, and  adapted  to  nourish  such  as  labour  uitder  ran- 
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the  lobster,  but  that  the  one  will  live  only  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  other  will  thrive  only  in 
the  sea. 

The  crab  is  an  animal  found  equally  in  fresh 
and  salt  water;  as  well  upon  land  as  in  the 
oCean.     In  shape  it  differs  very  much  from 


the  lobster,  but  entirely  resembles  it  in  habits 
and  conformation.  The  tail  in  this  animal  is 
not  so  apparent  as  in  the  former,  being  that 
broad  flap  that  seems  to  cover  a  part  uf  the 
belly,  and  wJien  lifted  discovers  the  peas  or 
spawn,  situated  there  in  great  abundance.  It 
resembles  the  lobster  in  the  number  of  its 
claws,  which  are  two ;  and  its  legs,  which  are 
eight,  four  on  either  side.  Like  the  lobster, 
it  is  a  bold  voracious  animal ;  and  such  an  en. 
mity  do  crabs  bear  each  other,  that  those  who 
carry  them  for  sale  to  market,  often  tie  their 
claws  with  strings  to  prevent  their  fighting 
and  maiming  themselves  by  the  way.  In 
short,  it  resembles  the  lobster  in  .every  thing 
but  the  amazing  bulk  of  its  body  compared  to 
the  size  of  its  head,  and  the  length  of  its  in- 
testines, which  have  many  convolutions. 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land 
as  well  as  in  water,  the  peculiarity  of  its  situ- 
ation produces  a  difference  in  its  habitudes, 
which  it  is  proper  to  describe.     The  Land 

itimptlons.  Though  they  are  variously  dressed,  yet  no 
parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their  claws  and  tails. 
Soups  are  frequently  made  of  them. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  these  fish  in  the  rirer 
Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia ;  but  the  people  find  them 
scarcely  eatable,  because  of  a  bitter  aromatic  flavour, 
very  disagreeable  in  food.  Craw- fish  also  abound  in  the 
river  Don,  in  Muscovy,  where  they  are  hud  in  heaps  to 
putrefy,  ailer  which  the  stones  called  crab's  eyes  are 
picked  out.  These  animals  are  very  greedy  of  flesh, 
and  flock  in  great  numbers  about  carcases  thrown  in  the 
water  where  they  are,  and  never  leave  them  while  any 
remains:  they  also  feed  on  dead  frogs  when  they  come 
in  their  way.  In  Switzerland  there  are  some  craw.fish 
which  are  red  when  they  are  alive,  and  others  bluish. 
Some  kinds  of  them  also  will  never  become  red,  even  by 
boiling,  but  continue  blackish. 

Craw.fish  are  found  in  many  of  our  rivers  lodged  in 
holes  which  they  form  in  the  clayey  banks ;  and  their 
presence  is  generally  esteemed  an  evidence  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  water.  They  are  frequently  taken  liy  means 
of  sticks,  split  at  the  end,  with  a  bait  inserted  in  the 
cleft,  and  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  each  other.  These  sticks,  after  remaining  some 
time,  are  taken  up,  generally  with  an  animal  adhering  to 
each.  They  are  gently  drawn  out  of  the  mud,  and  a 
basket  is  put  under  them,  to  receive  the  animals  which 
always  drop  ofT  when  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Crab  is  found  in  some  of  the  warmer  reeiona 
of  Europe,  and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the 
tropical  climates  in-  Africa  and  America.* 
They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued  with 


•  Who  would  expect  an  animal  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
creation  as  a  erabt  to  be  furnished  with  ten  or  twelre 
pair  of  jaws  to  iU  mouth  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  and 
all  these  variously  coostracted  pieces  are  provided  with 
appropriate  muscles,  and  move  in  a  manner  which  cm 
scarcely  be  explained,  though  it  may  be  very  readfly 
comprehended  when  once  obsenred  in  living  nature. 
But  after  all  the  complexity  of  the  jaws,  where  would 
an  inexperienced  person  look  for  their  teeth  ?  surely 
not  in  the  stomach  ?  Nevertheless,  such  is  their  situa- 
tion; and  these  are  not  mere  appendages,  that  are  called 
teeth  by  courtesy,  but  stout  regular  grinding  teeth,  with 
a  light  brown  surface.  They  are  not  only  within  the 
stomach,  but  fixed  to  a  cartila^  nearest  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  food,  unlike  thftt  of  other  creatures, 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  as  it  is  passiog 
/rom  the  stomach,  inslead  of  being  chewed  before  it  ii 
swaUowed.  In  some  speoies  the  teeth  are  five  in  num. 
her  ;  but  throughout  this  class  of  animals  the  same  ge- 
neral principle  of  constructioo  may  be  observed.  Crate 
and  their  kindred  have  no  bntin,  because  they  are  not 
required  to  reason  upon  what  they  observe;  they  have  a 
nervous  system  excellently  suited  to  their  mode  oi  life, 
and  its  knots  or  ganglia  send  out  nerves  to  the  organs  ot 
sense,  digestion,  motion,  &c.  The  senses  of  these 
beings  are  very  acute,  especially  their  sight,  hearing, 
and  smell.  Most  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  crab  s 
eyea,  or  have  seen  these  organs  in  the  animal  on  tb<i 
end  of  two  little  projecting  knobs,  above  and  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth ;  few  of  them,  however,  have  seen  the  crab  i 
ear;  yet  it  is  very  easily  found,  and  Is  a  littb  triangular 
bump  placed  near  the  base  of  the  feelers.  This  bump 
has  a  membrane  stretched  over  it,  and  communicates 
with  a  small  cavity,  which  is  the  Internal  ear.  The  or- 
ffOH  of  smell  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated  as  that  f^  hear- 
ing, though  the  evidence  of  their  possessing  the  sense  to 
an  acute  degree  is  readily  atUinable. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  genera  feed  on  animal 
matter,  especially  after  decompositbn  has  begun;  a  large 
number  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  deep  waters,  and 
approach  the  shoals  and  lands  only  during  the  spawning 
season.  Many  live  in  the  sea,  but  daily  pass  man? 
hours  upon  the  rocky  shores  for  the  pleasure  of  baskuig 
in  the  sun ;  others  live  In  marshy  or  moist  ground,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  water,  and  feed  principal- 
ly on  vegetable  food,  especially  the  sugar  cane,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  destructive.  Others  again  reside 
habitually  on  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  visit  the  sea 
only  once  a.year,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  sand.  All  those  which  reside  in  burrows  made  m 
moist  ground,  and  those  coming  daily  on  the  rocks  to 
bask  in  the  sun,  participate  in  about  an  equal  degree  m 
the  qualities  of  vigilance  and  swiftness.  Many  a  breath- 
less  race  have  I  run  in  vain,  attempting  to  interrepl 
them,  and  prevent  their  escaping  into  the  sea.  Msny 
an  hour  of  cautious  and  solicitous  endeavour  to  steal 
upon  them  unobserved,  has  been  frustrated  by  their  long- 
sighted watchfulness ;  and  several  times,  when,  by  ex- 
treme care  and  cunning  approaches,  I  have  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  between  a  fine  specimen  and  the  sea, 
and  had  fuU  hope  of  driving  them  farther  Inland,  have  aU 
my  anticipations  been  ruined  by  the  wonderful  swi/tness 
of  their  flight,  or  the  surj^rising  facility  with  which  they 
would  dart  off  in  the  very  opposite  direcUon,  at  the  very 
moment  I  felt  almost  sure  of  my  prise.  ,      , 

The  fleet-running  crab  {Cypoda  pugUator\  mentioned 
as  living  in  burrows  dug  in  a  moist  soil,  and  P'*|['?J 
chiefly  on  the  sugar  cane,  is  justly  regarded  ftsooe  of  w' 
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vnriuus  properties;  some  being  health fal,  de- 
licious, and  nourishing  food  ;  others,  poLsonoas 
or  malignant  to  the  last  degree ;  some  are  not 
above. half  an  inch  broad,  others  are  found  a 

most  noxious  pests  that  can  infest  a  plantation.  Their 
burrows  extend  to  a  great  depth,  and  run  in  various  di- 
rections ;  they  are  also;  liice  those  of  our  fiddlers,  nearly 
full  of  muddy  water;  so  that,  when  these  marauders 
once  plump  into  their  dens,  they  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  beyond  pursuit.  They  are  so  numerous,  and 
they  multiply  in  such  numbers,  as  in  some  seasons  to 
destroy  a  large  proportion  of  a  sugar  crop,  and  some, 
times  their  ravages,  combined  with  those  of  the  rats  and 
other  plunderers,  are  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  sea-side 
planters.  I  was  shown,  by  the  superintendent  of  a  place 
thus  infested,  a  great  quantity  of  cane  utterly  killed  by 
these  creatures,  which  cut  it  off  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
in  order  to  suck  the  juice ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  dur- 
ing that  season,  the  crop  would  be  two-thirds  less  than 
its  average,  soleljr  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  crabs  and 
rats,  which,  if  possible,  are  still  mere  numerous.  It  was 
to  me  an  irresistible  source  of  amusement  to  observe  the 
air  of  spite  and  vexation  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
crabs;  the  rats  he  could  shoot,  poison,  or  drive  off  for  a 
time  with  dogs.  But  the  crabs  would  not  eat  his  poi- 
son  while  sugar  cane  was  growing  ;  the  dogs  could  only 
chase  them  into  their  holes ;  and  if,  in  helpless  irritation, 
he  sometimes  ftred  his  gun  at  a  cluster  of  them,  the  shot 
only  rattled  over  their  shells  like  hail  against  a  window. 
It  is  truly  desirable  that  some  summary  mode  of  lessen- 
ings ^^^^1*  niimber  could  be  devised,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  will  be  best  effected  by  poison,  as  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  bait  sufficiently  attractive  to  ensnare  them. 
Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
country,  more  especially  towards  the  south.  About  Cape 
May,  our  friends  may  have  excellent  opportunities  of 
testing  the  truth  of  what  is  said  of  their  swiftness  and 
vigilance. 

The  land  crab,  which  is  common  to  many.of  the  West 
India  islands,  is  more  generally  known  as  the  Jamaica 
eraif  because  it  has  been  most  frequently  described  from 
observatfon  in  that  island.  Wherever  found,  they  have 
all  the  habit  of  living,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  in 
the  highlands,  where  they  pass  the  daytime  concealed  in 
huts,  cavities,  and  under  stones,  and  come  out  at  night 
for  their  food.  They  are  remarkable  for  collecting  in 
vmst  bodies,  and  marching  annually  to  the  sea^side,  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  fhe  sand ;  and  thlsaccom- 
plished,  they  return  to  their  former  abodes,  if  undisturbed. 
They  commence  their  march  in  the  night,  and  move  In 
the  most  direct  line  towards  the  destined  point.  So  ob- 
stinately  do  they  pursue  this  route,  that  they  will  not  turn 
out  of  it  for  any  obstacle  that  can  possibly  be  surmounted. 
Touring  the  daytime,  they  skulk  and  lie  hid  as  closely  as 
possible,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  taJcen 
for  the  use  of  the  table  by  whites  and  blacks,  as  on  their 
seaward- march  they  are  very  fat  and  of  fine  flavour.  On 
the  homeward  journey,  those  that  have  escaped  capture 
are  weak,  exhausted,  and  unfit  for  use.  Before  dismiss- 
ing  the  crabs,  I  must  mention  one  which  was  a  sotirce 
of  much  annoyance  to  me  at  first,  and  of  considerable  in- 
terest afterwards,  from  the  observation  of  its  habits.  At 
that  time  I  resided  in  a  house  situated  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  sea,  fronting  the  setting  sun,  having 
in  clear  weather  the  loftv  mountains  of  Porto  Rico  In 
view,  distant  about  elgnty  miles.  Like  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  island,  ours  had  seen  better  days,  as  was 
evident  from  various  breaks  in  the  floors,  angles  rotted 
off  the  doors,  snnken  sills,  and  other  indications  of  de- 
cay. Our  sleeping  room,  which  was  on  the  lower  floor, 
was  especially  in  this  condition ;  but  as  the  weather  was 
delightfully  warm,  a  few  cracks  and  openings,  though 


foot  over;  some  are  of  a  dirty  brown,  and 
others  beautifully  mottled.  That  animal  called 
the  Violet  Crab  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  is 
the  most  noted,  both  for  its  shape,  the  deli- 

rather  large,  did  not  tluieaten  much  inconvenience.  Our 
bed  was  provided  with  that  indispensable  accompaniment, 
a  mosquito  bar  or  curtain,  to  which  we  were  indebted 
for  escape  from  various  annoyances.  Scarcely  had  we 
extinguished  the  light,  and  composed  ourselves  to  rest, 
than  we  heard.  In  various  parts  of  the  room,  the  most 
startling  noises.  It  appeared  as  if  numerous  hard  and 
heavy  bodies  were  trailed  along  the  floor;  they  then 
sounded  as  If  climbing  up  the  chairs  and  other  furniture, 
and  frequently  something  like  a  large  stone  would  tum- 
ble down  from  such  elevations  with  a  loud-  noise,  followed 
by  a  peculiar  chirping  noise.  What  an  effect  this  pro- 
duced upon  entirely  inexperienced  strangers,  may  well 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  been  suddenly  waked  up 
in  the  dark,  by  some  unaccountable  noise  in  the  room. 
Finally,  these  invaders  began  to  ascend  the  bed  ;  but 
happily  the  musquito  bar  was  securely  tucked  under  the 
bed  all  around,  and  they  were  denied  access,  though  their 
efforts  and  tumbles  to  the  floor  produced  no  very  com- 
fortable reflections.  Towards  daylight  they  began  to  re- 
tire, and  in  the  morning  no  trace  of  any  such  visitants 
could  be  perceived.  On  mentioning  .our  troubles,  we 
were  told  that  this  nocturnal  disturber  was  only  Bernard 
the  Hermit,  called  generally  the  soldier  crab,  perhaps 
from  the  peculiar  habit  he  has  of  protecting  his  body  by 
thrusting  it  into  an  empty  shell,  which  he  afterwards 
carries  about,  until  he  outgrows  it,  when  it  is  relln. 
quished  for  a  larger.  Not  choosing  to  pass  another  night 
quite  so  noisily,  due  care  was  taken  to  exclude  Mon- 
sieur  Bernard,  whose  knockings  were  thenceforward 
confined  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  I  baited  a  large 
wire  rat-trap  with  some  com  meal,  and  placed  it  out- 
side of  the  back  door,  and  in  the  morning  found  it 
literally  half  filled  with  these  crabs,  from  the  largest 
sized  shell  that  could  enter  the  trap,  down  to  such  as 
were  not  larger  than  a  hickory  nut.  Here  was  a  line 
collection  made  at  once,  affording  a  very  considerable 
variety  in  the  size  and  age  of  the  specimens,  and  the 
different  shells  into  wliich  they  had  introduced'  them- 
selves. 

The  soldier,  or  hermit  crab,  when  withdrawn  from 
his  adopted  shell,  presents  about  the  head  and  claws  a 
considerable  family  resemblance  to  the  lobster.  The 
claws,  however,  are  very  short  and  broad,  and  the  body 
covered  with  hard  shell  only  in  that  part  which  is  liable 
to  be  exposed  or  protruded.  The  posterior  or  abdominal 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  only  by  a  tough  skin,  and 
tapers  towards  a  small  extremity,  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  hook-like  apparatus,  enabling  it  to  hold  on  to  its  facti- 
tious dwelling.  Along  tlie  surface  of  its  abdomen,  as 
well  as  on  the  back,  there  are  small  projections,  appar- 
ently intended  for  the  same  purpose.  When  once  fairly 
in  possession  of  a  shell,  it  would  be  quite  a  difiicult  matter 
to  pull  the  crab  out,  though  a  very  little  heat  applied  to 
the  shell  will  quickly  induce  him  to  leave  it.  The  shells 
they  select  are  taken  solely  with  reference  to  their  suit- 
ableness, and  hence  you  may  catch  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  same  species,  each  of  which  is  in  a  different 
species  or  genus  of  shell.  The  shells  commonly  used  by 
them,  when  of  larger  size,  are  those  of  the  whilk,  which 
are  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  islanders,  or 
the  smaller  conch  (strombus)  'shells.  The  fery  young 
hermit  crabs  are  found  in  almost  every  variety  of  small 
shell  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  amused  by  ladies  eagerly  engaged  in  making 
collections  of  these  beautiful  little  shells,  and  not  dream- 
ing of  their  being  tenanted  by  a  living  animal,  suddenly 
startled,  on  displaying  their  acquisitions,  by  observing 
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cacy  of  ita  fleshy  and  the  singularity   of  its 
manners. 

The  Violet  Crab  somewhat  resembles  two 
hands  cut  through  the  middle  and  joined 
together ;  for  each  side  looks  like  four  fingers, 
and  the  two  nippers  or  claws  resemble  the 
thumbs.-  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  shell  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  and 
bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore  part  of 
which  there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  barley,  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and 
as  hard  as  horn.  A  little  below  these  is  the 
mouth,  covered  with  a  sort  of  barbs,  under 
which  there  are  two  broad  sharp  teeth  as  white 
as  snow.  They  are  not  placed,  as  in  other 
animals,  crossways,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, not  much  unlike  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissars.  With  these  teeth  they  can  easily 
cut  leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wckxI,  which  is 
their  usual  food.  But  their  principal  instru- 
ment for  cutting  and  seizing  their  food  is  their 
nippers,  which  catch  such  a  hold,  that  the 
animal  loses  the  limb  sooner  than  its  grasp, 
and  is  often  seen  scampering  off,  having  left 
its  claw  still  holding  fast  upon  the  enemy. 
The  faithful  claw  seems  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  keeps  for  above  a  minute  fastened  upon 
the  finger  while  the  crab  is  making  off.  In 
fact,  it  loses  no  great  matter  by  leaving  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  for  they  soon  grow  again,  and  the 
animal  is  found  as  perfect  as  before.^ 


them  to  be  actively  endeavouiing  to  escape  ;  or  on  in- 
troduciog  the  hand  into  the  reticule  to  produce  a  par. 
ticular  fine  specimen,  to  receive  a  smart  pinch  from  the 
daws  of  the  little  hermit.  The  aquatic  soldiers  may  be 
seen  towing  along  shells  of  most  disproportionate  site  ; 
but  their  relatires,  who  travel  over  the  hills  bv  moon- 
light, know  that  all  unnecessary  encumbrance  of  weight 
should  be  avoided.  The^  are  as  pugnacious  and  spiteful 
fcs  any  of  the  cnistaceout  class ;  and  when  taken,  or  when 
they  fall  and  jar  themselves  considerably,  utter  a  chirp, 
ing  noise,  which  is  evidently  an  angry  expression.  They 
are  ever  ready  to  bite  with  their  claws,  and  the  pinch  of 
the  larger  individuals  is  quite  painful,  ft  Is  said  that 
when  Uiey  are  changing  their  shells  hr  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining more  commodious  coverings,  they  frequently 
fight  tor  possession,  which  may  be  true  where  two  that 
have  forsaken  their  old  shells  meet,  or  happen  to  make 
choice  of  the  same  vacant  one.— ./ZaiiiMf#  ^a  NaturuUtt, 
by  John  D,  Godman,  U,  2).  UnUed  StaU*. 

'  The  skeleton  of  the  crab  is  external.  Each  side  is 
provided  with  four  legs  and  a  hand.  The  latter  is  di- 
vided  at  the  extremity  into  two  parts,  resembling  the 
notched  Jaws  of  a  pair  of  pincers.  One  of  these  parts  is 
movable  and  the  other  is  not.  The  feet  are  furnished 
with  bristles.  The  senses  of  the  crab  are  not  deficient 
in  acuteness.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  wanting,  though 
it  is  not  yet  known  where  that  organ  is  seated.  The 
powers  of  vision  are  lively,  and  are  the  result  of  a  com. 
plex  structure,  while  the  organ  of  hearing,  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  antenna,  is  doubtless  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  iU  necessities.  It  is  generally  difficult  to 
surprise  land-crabs  ;  their  acuteness  of  sight  or  hearing, 
or  perhaps  both,  being  soon  alarmed.  The  antenna  are 
the  organs  of  touch.  The  crab  has  no  tongue,  but  pos- 
sesses the  organ  of  taste.  It  Is  a  voracious  feeder,  and 
not  very  delicate  in  its  choice.     The  mouth  is  furnished 


This,  however,  is  the  least  surprinng  pari 
of  this  creature's  history ;  and  what  I  am  going 
to  relate,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  as 
confidently  confirmed  as  any  other  circumstance 
in  natural  history,  it  might  well  stagger  our 
belief.  These  animals  live  not  only  in  a  kind 
of  orderly  society  in  their  retreats  in  the  moun. 
tains,  but  regularly  once  a  year  march  down  to 
the  sea-side  in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a 
time.  As  they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  thej 
choose  the  months  of  April  or  May  to  begin 
their  expedition ;  and  then  sally  out  by  thou- 
sands  from  the  stumps  of  hollow  trees,  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the  hobs 
which  they  dig  for  themselves  under  the  sur. 
face  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  the  whole 
ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventar. 
ers ;  there  is  no  setting  down  one's  foot  with- 
out treading  upon  them.*  The  sea  is  their 
place  of  destination,  and  to  that  they  direct 
their  march  with  right-lined  precision.  No 
geometrician  could  send  them  to  their  destined 
station  by  a  shorter  course ;  they  neither  turn 
to  the  right  or  left,  whatever  obstacles  inter- 
vene ;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  house,  they 
will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep  the  un. 
broken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  tbij 
be  the  general  order  of  their  rout,  they  upon 
other  occasions  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
face  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  be  intersected 
by  rivers,  they  are  theh  seen  to  wind  along 
the  course  of  the  stream.  The  procession  sets 
forward  from  the* mountains  with  the  regular- 
ity of  an  army,  under  the j^nidancc  of  an  ex- 
perienced commander.  They  are  commonly 
divided  into  three  battalions;  of  which  the 
first  consists  of  the  strongest  and  boldest  males, 
that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the 
route,  and  face  the  greatest  dangers.  These 
are  often  obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and 
go  into  the  most  convenient  encampment  till 
the  weather  changes.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  is  composed  of  females,  which  never 
leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  in  for 
some  time,  and  then  descend  in  regular  battalia, 
being  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad 
and  three  miles  deep,  and  so  close  that  they 
almost  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  days 
after  this  the  rear. guard  follows ;  a  straggling 
undisciplined  tribe  consisting  of  males  and  fe- 
males, but  neither  so  robust  nor  so  numerous 
as  the  former.  The  night  is  their  chief  time 
of  proceeding  ;  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion;  and  they 

with  eight  pieces  or  pairs  of  jaws ;  and  grinding  te^i> 
are  attached  to  a  cartilaginous  appendage  in  the  stomacli, 
where  the  process  of  mastication  is  completed.  Hence 
the  crab  is  said  to  be  a  ruminating  animal.  The  liver 
is  very  large,  and  is  considered  by  epicures  as  a  delicioui 
morsel.  The  blood  is  either  colourless  or  has  a  sligU 
blue  tinge. 
>  Labat     Voyage  aux  Isle  Francoises,  vol.  11*  P'  ^^'* 
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oditinae  to  move  forward  in  their  slow  uniform 
manner.  When  the  sun  shines  and  is  hot 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  then 
make  a  universal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  When  they  are  terrified,  they 
march  back  in  a  confused  disorderly*  manner, 
holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which  they 
sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin,  and  then 
leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the 
wound.  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their 
enemies;  for  they  often  clatter  their  nippers 
together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten  those  that 
come  to  disturb  them.  But  though  they  roust 
strive  to  be  formidable  to  roan,  they  are  much 
more  so  to  each  other ;  for  they  are  possessed 
of  one  most  unsocial  property,  which  is,  that 
if  any  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the 
rest  fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  and 
then  pursue  tlreir  journey. 

When  after  a  Utiguing  march,  and  escap- 
ing  a  thousand  dangers,  (for  they  are  some- 
times three  months  in  getting  to  the  shore,) 
they  have  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  they 
prepare  to  cast  their  spawn.  The  peas  are  as 
^et  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as 
18  usual  in  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail ; 
for  the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sea- water  to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  crab  has  no  sooner  reached  the  shore, 
than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  lets  the  waves  wash  over  its  body  two  or 
three  times.  This  seems  only  a  preparation 
for  bringing  their  spawn  to  maturity;  for 
without  further  delay  they  withdraw  to  seek 
a  lodging  upon  land ;  in  th6  meantime  the 
spawn  grows  laiger,  is  exuded  out  of  the 
body,  and  sticks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap 
or  more  properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  seen 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  exactly  resembling 
the  roes  of  herrings.  In  this  state  of  preg- 
nancy, they  once  more  seek  the  shore  for  the 
last  time,  and  shaking  off  their  spawn  into  the 
water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
At  this  time  whole  shoals  of  hungry  fish  are 
at  the  shore,  in  expectation  of  this  annual  sup. 
ply  ;  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  seems  black 
with  them  ;  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  crabs' 
eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  those  rapa- 
cious invaders.  The  eggs  that  escape  are 
hunched  under  the  sand ;  and  soon  after  mil- 
lions at  a  time  of  these  little  crabs  are  seen 
quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travellings  up  to 
the  mountains. 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  so  active  to 
return  ;  they  have  become  so  feeble  and  lean, 
that  they  can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flesh 
at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  The  most  of 
them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover, 
making  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover 
at  the  mouth  "with  leaves  and  dirt,  so  that  no 


air  mav  enter.  There  they  throw  off  their 
old  shells,  which  they  leave  as  it  were  quite 
whole,  the  place  where  they  opened  on  the 
belly  being  unseen.  At  that  time  they  are 
quite  naked,  and  almost  without  motion  for 
six  days  together,  when  they  become  so  fat  as 
to  be  delicious  food.  They  have  then  under 
their  stomachs  four  large  white  stones,  which 
gradually  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  shell 
hardens,  and  when  they  come  to  perfection  are 
dot  to  be  found.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the 
animal  is  seen  slowly  making  its  way  back ; 
and  all  this  is  most  commonly  performed  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks. 

This  animal,  when  possessed  of  its  retreats 
in  the  mountains,  is  impregnable;  for  only 
subsisting  upon  vegetables,  it  seldom  ventures 
out ;  and  its  habitation  being  in  the  most  in- 
accessible places,  it  remains  for  a  great  part  of 
the  season  in  perfect  security.  It  is  only 
when  impelled  by  the  desire  oi  bringing  forth 
its  young,  and  when  compelled  to  descend  into 
the  flat  country,  that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time 
the  natives  wait  for  its  descent  in  eager  expoo- 
tation,  and  destroy  thousands :  but  disregards 
ing  the  bodies,  they  only  seek  for  that  smaH 
spawn  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  stomach 
within  the  shell ;  of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumb.  They  are  much  more  valuable 
upon  their  return,  after  they  have  cast  their 
shell ;  for  being  covered  with  a  skin  resem- 
bling soft  parchment,  almost  every  part  ex- 
cept their  stomach  may  be  eaten.  They  are 
taken  in  their  holes  by  feeling  for  them  in  the 
ground  with  an  instrument :  they  are  sought 
after  by  night,  when  on  their  journey,  with 
flambeaux.  The  instant  the  animal  perceives 
itself  attacked,  it  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and 
with  its  claws  pinches  most  terribly  whatever 
it  happens  to  fasten  on.  But  the  dexterous 
crab-catcher  takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  nippers  cannot  touch 
him,  and  thus  he  throws  it  into  his  bag. 
Sometimes  also  they  are  caught  when  they 
take  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  holes,  in  rocks  by 
the  sea-side,  by  clapping  a  stick  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  which  prevents  their  getting  out ; 
and  then  soon  after  the  tide  coming,  enters  tlie 
hole,  and  the  animal  is  found,  upon  its  retir- 
ing, drowned  in  its  retreat ' 


>  There  are  various  modes  of  taking  crabs — some  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  others  on  a  larger  and  more  complex 
scale  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
monkeys  adopt  an  ingenious  expedient  for  catching  crabs. 
They  insert  their  tails  in  the  holes  where  the  crabs  take 
refuge,  and  the  crab  fastening  upon  it,  the  monkey  with- 
draws his  tail  with  a  jerk,  and  then  conveys  his  prey  oo 
shore.  By  what  expedient  the  crab  is  induced  to  release 
its  hold  we  are  not  informed,  but  this  must  be  no  easy 
matter,  as  it  grasps  whatever  it  seias  in  its  claws  with 
remarkable  tenacity.  Several  species  of  birds,  which  oc- 
casionally live  on  shell-fish,  obtain  the  meat  out  of  the 
shell  by  dropping  the  shell  from  a  considerable  height ; 
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These  crabs  are  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  natives  ;  and  the  slaves  very  often  feed 
entirely  upon  them.  In  Jamaica,  where  they 
are  found  in  great  plenty,  they  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  place. 
Yet  still,  the  eating  of  them  is  attended  with 
some  danger  ;  for  even  of  this  kind  many  are 
found  poisonous,  being  fed,  as*  it  is  thought, 
upon  the  manchineel  apple  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  found  under  that  noxious  plant,  they 
are  always  rejected  with  caution.     It  is  thus 


aiid  the  monkeys  are  probebly  oot  less  Ingenious  in  their 
devices.  Brickell  gives  an  interesting  account,  in  his 
History  qf  North  Carina  of  the  wonderful  cunning  ma. 
nifested  by  the  racoon  in  that  country.  It  is  fond  of 
crabsi  and,  when  in  quest  of  them,  will  take  its  station 
by  a  swamp,  and  hang  its  tail  over  into  the  water,  which 
the  crabs  mistake  for  food,  and  lay  hold  of  it ;  as  soon  as 
the  racoon  feels  them  pinch,  he  puUs  up  his  tail  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  they  generally  quit  their  hold  upon  being 
removed  froi^i  the  water.  The  racoon  instantly  seises 
the  crabs  in  his  mouth,  removes  them  to  a  distance  from 
the  water,  and  greedily  devours  his  prey.  He  if  veiy 
careful  how  he  takes  tliem  up,  which  he  always  does  from 
behind,  holding  them  transversely,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  catching  his  mouth  wiih  their  nippers.  The  chil- 
dren of  fishermen  are  often  employed  in  crab-catching, 
as  crabs  are  found  on  a  rocky  beach  at  low  water,  hidden 
in  crevices  and  under  stones.  A  stick,  with  a  hook  at 
the  end  of  it,  is  inserted  in  thehr  retreat,  and  the  crab, 
instantly  grasping  it,  is  drawn  out.  But  only  a  small 
number,  and  those  not  of  the  finest  sort,  are  taken  in  this 
manner,  as  the  largest  and  stronjiest  crabs  betake  them, 
selves  to  the  sea  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  On  a  shore 
which  is  rugged,  and  abounding  in  cavities  which  afibrd 
It  a  hiding  place,  the  crsb  is  also  taken  on  a  small  scale 
by  another  method.  At  the  spot  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  the  fisherman  places  a  bait  at  the  end  of  a 
small  cord,  at  the  other  end  of  which  a  stone  is  tied. 
When  the  tide  flows  the  crab  seizes  the  bait,  which  it 
drags  to  some  hole,  and  the  stone,  which  it  draws  after 
it,  closes  the  entrance.  As  a  stone  may  be  dragged  in 
the  water,  which  cannot  be  moved  by  the  same  power 
exerted  in  a  less  advantageous  manner,  the  animal  finds 
itself  a  prisoner.  The  stone  must  be  large  enough  to 
close  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  crab  con. 
ceals  itself,  and  not  too  heavy  to  obstruct  Its  movements. 
But  none  of  these  methods  are  sufficient  to  provide  for 
an  extensive  demand. 

Crab-fishing,  as  generally  pursued  along  the  British 
coasts,  is  conducted  by  two 'men  who  go  out  in  one  boat. 
In  addition  to  their  boat  they  require  creels,  cruives,  or 
crab-pots,  and  lines.  These  creels  (in  the  south  of  Eng. 
land  generally  termed  crab-pots)  are  made  of  dry  osier, 
and  resemble  basket-work.  They  are  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  wire  mouse-trap,  but  the  aperture  in- 
stead  of  being  on  the  side  is  at  the  top.  Within  the 
creel  the  oait,  consisting  of  pieces  of  thorn-back  or  skate, 
is  fastened  at  the  bottom,  and  the  creel  is  then  dropped 
in  some  favourable  situation,  three  stones  of  sufficient 
weight  being  fastened  in  the  inside  to  sink  it.  The 
creels  are  sometimes  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms, 
the  fishermen  being  guided  in  this  respect  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  or  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  fine 
weather  they  are  dropped  in  from  three  to  fiv6  fathoms 
deep;  but  the  crabs  are  chiefly  to  be  found  where  the 
bottom  is  rocky.  A  line  is  fastened  to  the  creel,  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  line  a  cork  is  attached  which  floats 
on  the  surface.  By  this  means  the  place  where  the  creel 
is  sunk  is  known  to  tKe  fishermen,  who  usually  set  from 
forty  to  fifty  creels  at  one  time.     The  bait  is  suspended 


with  almost  all  the  productions  of  those  luxor. 
iods  climates  ;  however  temptine  they  may  be 
to  the  appetite,  they  but  too  oilen  are  found 
destructive  ;and  scarce  a  delicacy  among  them 
that  does  not  carry  its  own  alloy. 

The  descent  of  these  creatures  for  such  im- 
portant  purposes,  deserves  our  adouration ;  bat 
there  is  an  animal  of  the  lobster  kind  that 
annually  descends  from  its  mountains  in  like 
manner,  and  for  purposes  still  more  important 
and  various.  Its  descent  is  not  only  to  produce 


shout  the  middle  of  the  creel,  and  can  easily  be  seeo  hy 
the  ci^sbs,  which,  entering  at  the  aperture,  find,  like  t 
mouse  in  a  wire-trap,  that  escape  is  impossible.  The 
difficulty  of  egress  is  increased  by  the  entrsnce  being  over- 
head. Lobsters,  prawns,  and  shrimps  are  frequently  fcoDd 
captured  in  the  same  creel  with  crabs.  When  the  fish- 
ermen have  sunk  the  whole  of  their  creels,  they  hive 
still  some  time  left  to  proceed  farther  out  to  sea  for  other 
fish  before  it  is  necessary  tS  vjsit  them.  Crsb-fishing  ii 
therefore  a  valuable  addition  to  their  means  of  livelihood, 
for  iC  does  not  preclude  the  pursuit  of  other  fish  at  the 
same  season.  The  demand  for  this  species  of  sheil-fish 
is  usually  good,  and  in  the  nearest  large  t^mn  on  nnoy 
parts  of  the  coast  it  is  often  fully  equal  to  the  supp);. 
Thither  the  fisherman's  wife  or  some  of  his  family  my 
convey  the  quantity  taken;  and,  if  the  market  be  already 
ahundanUy  provided,  they  can  by  means  of  the  well-boxeS} 
although  already  caught,  be  kept  back  far  a  time  un- 
til prices  rise  again.  These  are  all  advantages  peculiar 
to  this  fishe^.  When  a  few  hours  have  elapsed,  the 
fishermen  visit  their  creels,  one  of  them  rowing  aod 
the  other  keeping  a  look-out  for  the  floats,  and  taking 
out  of  the  creels  whatever  has  been  captured.  Tbera 
may  perhaps  be  a  down  diflerent  owners  of  bests  thus 
engaged,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recoune 
to  some  means  by  which  they  may  each  secure  the  fruits 
of  their  individual  industry  without  the  risk  of  dispute. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  distinguishing  their  reaped! re 
floats  by  some  peculiar  mark — by  a  notch  in  the  side— 
a  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond  cut  on  the  top— an 
angle  cut  ofi*,  &c.  &c  The  necessity  of  mutual  j>n)tec- 
tion  points  out  to  them  the  value  of  combination  snd 
union,  and  the  marks  adopted  by  the  fishermen  to  dis- 
tinguish their  floaU  are  consequently  the  result  of  some 
common  understanding  amongst  them  ;  or  otherwise,  oi 
an  instinctive  regard  to  the  means  by  which  not  only  eo« 
but  all  are  enabled*  to  pursue  their  calling  in  confideoce 
and  security* 

Crabs  are  brought  to  market  both  in  a  boiled  and  m 
a  raw  state.  If  the  market  be  distant  they  are  placed  in 
a  weU.box,  which  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fish- 
ing.vessel,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  brought  to  Bil- 
lingsgate from  parU  so  disUnt  as  Norway.  The  cnh 
is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  does  not  lose  its  vital  powers 
untiltwo  or  three  days  after  leaving  its  native  eleinwt 
May,  June,  and  July  are  the  months  la  which  it  is 
generally  out  of  season :  but  even  in  these  months  mtfif 
may  be  obtained  which  are  in  a  perfectly  good  state  w 
the  table.  The  male  is  of  greater  value  than  the  fenul^f 
and  had  larger  claws.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  as 
the  cock  and  the  hen.  Before  belling;  a  good  cnb  >' 
known  by  the  roughness  of  its  shell,  particularly  on  toe 
claws.  When  boiled,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  its  good- 
ness is  by  holding  the  claws  Ught,  and  shaking  the  body, 
which  will  rattle,  or  seem  as  if  water  were  in  the  jnsidc, 
if  it  be  not  in  perfection.  The  Ume  they  are  usually 
boiled  is  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  couple  of  boor* 
in  sea-water,  or  in  water  in  which  salt  has  been  infin^ 
SomeUmes  they  are  put  into  cold  water,  which  it  v^^'' 
wards  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
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an  offspring,  but  to  provide  itself  a  covering;  not 
only  to  secure  a  family,  but  to  famish  a  house. 
The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Soldier  Crab,  which 
has  some  similitude  to  the  lobster,  if  divested  of 
its  shell  It  is  usually  about  four  inches  long, 
has  no  shell  behind,  but  is  covered  down  to 
the  tail  with  a  rough  skin,  terminating  in  a 
point.  It  is,  however,  armed  with  strong 
hard  nippers  before,  like  the  lobster ;  and  one 
of  them  is  as  thick  as  a  man  s  thumb,  and 
pinches  most  powerfully.  It  is,  as  I  said, 
without  a  shell  to  any  part  except  its  nippers; 
but  what  nature  has  denied  this  animal,  it 
takes  care  to  supply  by  art ;  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other  ani. 
raal,  it  resides  in  it,  till,  by  growing  too  large 
for  its  habitation,  it  is  under  a  necessity  of 
change.  It' is  a  native  of  tlie  West  India 
islands ;  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  seen  every 
year  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
seashore,  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  to  provide 
itself  with  a  new  shell.  This  is  a  most  bust- 
ling time  with  it,  having  so  many  things  to 
do ;  and  in  fact,  very  busy  it  appears.  It  is 
very  probable  that  its  first  care  is  to  provide 
for  its  offspring,  before  it  attends  to  its  own 
wants;  and  it  is  thought,  from  the  number  of 
little  shells  which  it  is  seen  examining,  that 
it  deposits  its  spawn  in  them,  which  thus  is 
placed  in  perfect  security  till  the  time  of  ex- 
clusion. 

However  this  be,  the  soldier  is  in  the  end 
by  no  means  unmindful  of  itself.  It  is  still 
seen  in  its  old  shell,  which  it  appears  to  have 
considerably  outgrown  ;  for  a  part  of  the  naked 
body  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  whicH  the 
habitation  is  too  small  to  hide.  A  shell,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  body ;  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  un. 
manageable  and  unwieldy.  To  answer  both 
these  ends  it  is  no  easy  matter,  nor  the  attain, 
ment  of  a  slight  inquiry.  The  little  soldier 
is  seen  busily  parading  the  shore  along  that 
line  of  pebbles  and  shells  that  is  formed  by 
the  extremest  wave ;  slill,  however,  dragging 
its  old  incommodious  habitation  at  its  tail,  un- 
willing  to  part  with  one  shell,  even  though  a 
troublesome  appendage^  till  it  can  find  another 
more  convenient.  It  is  seen  stopping  at  one 
shell,  turning  it,  and  passing  it  by,  going  on 
to  another,  contemplating  that  for  a  while,  and 
then  slipping  its  tail  from  its  old  habitation, 
to  try  on  the  new.  This  also  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient ;  and  it  quickly  returns  to  its  old 
shell  again.  In  this  manner  it  frequently 
changes,  till  at  last  it  finds  one  light,  roomy, 
and  commodious ;  to  this  it  adheres,  though 
the  shell  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  hide  the 
body  of  the  animal,  claws  and  all.*  Yet  it  is 
not  only  till  after  many  trials,  but  many  combats 
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also,  that  the  soldier  is  thus  completely  equip- 
ped ;  for  there  is  often  a  contest  between  two 
of  them  for  some  well-looking  favourite  shell 
for  which  they  are  rivals.  Thev  both  endea- 
vour to  take  possession  ;  they  strike  with  their 
claws,  they  bite  each  other,  till  the  weakest 
is  obliged  to  yield,  by  giving  up  the  object  of 
dispute.  It  is  then  that  the  victor  immeaiately 
takes  possession,  and  parades  it  in  his  new 
conquest  three  or  four  times  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  strand  before  his  envious 
antagonist 

When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  sends  forth 
a  feeble  cry  endeavouring  to  seize  the  enemy 
with  its  nippers;  which  if  it  fastens  upon,  it 
will  sooner  die  than  quit  the  grasp.  The 
wound  is  very  painful,  and  not  easily  cured. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  it  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  its  flesh-,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  return 
to  its  old  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  safety. 
There  it  continues  till  the  necessity  of  cbang. 
ing  once  more,  and  the  desire  of  producing 
an  offspring  expose  it  to  fresh  dangers  the 
year  ensuing. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  TfiE  TOBTOI8B  AND  ITS  KINDS 

Haviro  described  the  lobster  and  the  crab 
as  animals  in  some  measure  approaching  to 
the  insect  tribes,  it  will  appear  like  injustice 
to  place  the  Tortoise  among  the  number,  that 
from  its  strength,  its  docility,  and  the  warm 
red  blood  that  is  circulating  in  its  veins,  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  even  above  the  fishes. 
But  as  this  animal  is  covered,  like  the  lobster, 
with  a  shell ;  as  it  is  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
and  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  egg  with- 
out hatching ;  we  must  be  content  to  degrade 
it  among  animals  that  in  every  respect  it  in- 
finitely surpasses. 

Tortoises  are  usually  divided  into  those  that 
live  upon  land,  and  th«M  that  subsist  in  the 
water  ;  and  use  has  made  a  distinction  even  in 
the  name  ;  the  one  being  called  Tortoises,  the 
other  Turtles.  However,  Seba  has  proved 
that  all  tortoises  are  amphibious ;  that  the  land 
tortoise  will  live  in  the  water,  and  that  the 
sea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon  land.  A  land  tor- 
toise was  brought  to  him  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  kept 
for  half  a  year  in  his  house,  where  it  lived 
very  well  contented  in  both  elements.  When 
in  the  water,  it  remained  with  its  head  above 
the  surface  ;  when  placed  in  the  sun,  it  seemed 
delighted  with  its  beams,  and  continued  im- 
movable while  it  felt  their  warmth.  The 
difference,  therefore,  in  these  animals,  arises 
2u 
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rdther  from  their  habits  than  their  conforma- 
tion; and,  upon  examination,  there  will  be 
less  variety  found  between  them  than  between 
birds  that  live  upon  land,  and  those  that  swim 
upon  the  water. 

Yet,  though  nature  seems  to  have  made 
but  few  distinctions  among  these  animals,  as 
to  their  conformation,  yet,  in  their  habits,  they 
are  very  dissimilar  ;  as  these  result  from  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  their  food,  and  the  different 
sorts  of  enemies  they  have  to  avoid  or  encoun- 
ter. I  will  therefore  exhibit  their  figure  and 
conformation  under  one  common  description, 
by  which  their  slight  differences  will  be  more 
obvious ;  and  then  I  will  give  a  separate  his. 
tory  of  the  manners  of  each,  as  naturalists  and 
travellers  have  taught  us. 

All  tortoises,  in  their  external  form,  pretty 
much  resemble  each  other ;  their  outward 
covering  being  composed  of  two  great  shells, 
the  one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touch, 
ing  at  the  edges :  however,  when  we  come  to 
look  closer  we  shall  find  that  the  upper  shell 
is  composed  of  no  less  than  thirteen  pieces, 
which  are  laid  flat  upon  the  ribs,  like  the  tiles 
of  a  house,  by  which  the  shell  is  kept  arched 
and  supported.  The  shells  both  above  and 
below  that,  which  seem,  to  an  inattentive  ob- 
server, to  make  each  but  one  piece,  are  bound 
together  at  the  edges  by  very  strong  and  hard 
ligaments,  yet  with  some  small  share  of  mo- 
tion. There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge  of 
this  vaulted  body  ;  one  for  a  very  small  head, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  to  peep  through  ;  the  other 
at  the  opposite  edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail. 
These  shells  the  animal* is  never  disengaged 
from ;  and  they  serve  for  its  defence  against 
every  creature  but  man.* 

The  tortoise  has  but  a  small  head,  with  no 
teeth  ;  having  only  two  bony  ridges  in  the 
place,    serrated   and    hard.      These  serve  to 


gather  and  grind  its  food;  ana  such  is  the 
amazing  strength  of  the  jaws,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  them  where  they  once  have 
fastened.  Even  when  the  head  is  cut  off,  the 
jaws  still  keep  their  hold  ;  and  the  muscles  in 
death,  preserve  a  tenacious  rigidity.  Indeed, 
the  animal  is  possessed  of  equal  strength  in 

*  There  are  various  species  of  land  tortoise,  stich  as 
the  Indian  tortoise— the  Radiated  tortoise — the  Tabular 
tortoise — the  Geometrical  tortoise — the  Starred  tortoise 
—the  Leopard  tortoise — the  Kinyxis  tortoise,  ficc—and 
the  Emjra  tortoise,  which  latter  term  Is  employed  to 
defi^ate  (he  ipecies  that  lire  habitually  in  freah  water. 


all  other  parts  of  its  body :  the  legs,  though 
short,  are  inconceivably  strong ;  and  torpid  u 
the  tortoise  may  appear,  it  has  been  known 
to  carry  five  men  standing  upon  its  back, with 
apparent  ease  and  unconcern.  Its  manner  of 
going  forward  is  by  moving  its  legs  one  after 
the  other  ;  and  the  claws  with  which  the  toes 
are  furnished,  sink  into  the  ground  like  the 
nails  of  an  iron-shod  wheel,  and  thus  assist 
its  progression. 

With  respect  to  its  internal  parts,  not  to 
enter  into  minute  anatomical  disquisitions,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
blood  circulates  in  this  animal  as  in  some 
cartilaginous  fishes,  and  something  in  the 
manner  of  a  child  in  the  womb.  The  great. 
est  quantity  of  the  blood  passes  directly  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  which  connnunicates  with  the  right 
ventricle  by  an  opening  ;  while  the  auricb 
only  receive  what  the  ventricles  seem  incap- 
able of  admitting.  Thus  the  blood  is  driven 
by  a  very  short  passage  through  the  circaia. 
tion ;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  lend  only 
occasional  assistance.  From  this  conforma. 
tion,  the  animal  can  subsist  for  some  time, 
without  using  the  lungs,  or  breathing;  at 
least  the  lungs  are  not  so  necessary  an  instru- 
ment for  driving  on  the  circulation  as  with  us. 

Such  is  the  general  structure  of  this  animal, 
whether  found  to  live  by  land  or  water. 
With  regard  to  the  differences  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  land-tortoise,  from  its  habits  of 
making  use  of  its  feet  in  walking,  is  much 
more  nimble  upon  land  than  the  sea-turtle : 
the  land-tortoise,  if  thrown  upon  its  back,  by 
rocking  and  balancing  its  body,  like  a  child 
rocking  in  a  cradle,  at  last  turns  itself  upon 
its  face  again ;  but  the  turtle,  when  once 
turned,  continues  without  being  able  to  move 
from  the  spot  In  comparing  the  feet  also  of 
these  animals,  the  nails  upon  the  toes  of  one 
that  has  long  been  used  to  scratch  for  subsis. 
tence  upon  land,  are  blunt  and  worn  ;  while 
those  that  have  only  been  employed  in  swim- 
ming, are  sharp  and  long,  and  have  more  the 
similitude  of  fins.  The  brain  of  the  land- 
tortoise  is  but  small ;  and  yet  it  is  three  dmes 
as  large  as  that  of  the  turtle. — There  is  a  differ. 
ence  also  in  the  shape  of  their  e^gs,  and  in  the 
passage  by  which  they  are  excluded  ;  for,  in 
the  land-tortoise,  the  passage  is  so  narrow, 
that  the  egj^  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the 
aperture,  and  though  round  when  in  the  body, 
yet  becomes  much  more  oblong  than  those  of 
fowls  upon  being  excluded;  otherwise  they 
would  never  be  able  to  pass  through  the  bony 
canal  by  which  they  are  protruded ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  passage  is  wider  in  the  turtle, 
and  therefore  its  eggs  are  round.  These  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions  ;  but  that  which 
is  most  known  is  their  site ;  the  land-tortois« 
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often  not  exceeding  three  feet  long,  by  two 
feet  broad;  the  sea-turtle  being  sometimes 
from  five  to  seven  feet  long.  The  size,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  fallacious  distinction:  since 
iand.tortoises,  in  some  parts  of  India,  grow 
to  a  very  great  magnitude  ;  though  probably 
not,  as  the  ancients  affirm,  big  enough  for  a 
single  shell  to  serve  for  the  covering  of  a 
house. 

But  if  the  different  kinds  of  tortoises  are 
nut  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  figure, 
they  are  very  obviously  distinguishable  by 
their  methods  of  living.  The  land-tortoise 
lives  in  holes  dug  in  the  mountains,  or  near 
marshy  lakes  ;  the  sea-turtle  in  cavities  of 
rocks,  and  extensive  pastures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  tortoise  makes  use  of  its  feet  to 
walk  with,  and  burrow  in  the  ground ;  the 
turtle  chiffiy  uses  its  feet  in  swimming  or 
creeping  at  the  bottom. 

The  uind-tortoise  is  generally  found, as  was 
observed  above,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  long, 
from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the 
tail ;  and  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
across  the  back.  It  has  a  small  head,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  serpent;  an  eye 
without  the  upper  lid ;  the  under  eye-lid  serv- 
ing to  cover  and  keep  that  organ  in  safety. 
It  has  a  strong  scaly  tail,  like  the  lizard.  Its 
head  the  animd  can  put  out  and  hide  at  plea- 
sure, under  the  great  penthouse  of  its  shell ; 
there  it  can  remain  secure  from  all  attacks; 
there,  defended  on  every  side,  it  can  fatigue 
the  patience  of  the  most  formidable  animal  of 
the  forest,  that  makes  use  only  of  natural 
strength  to  destroy  it  As  the  tortoise  lives 
wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never  seeks 
the  encounter ;  yet,  if  any  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mals attempt  to  invade  its  repose,  they  are 
sure  to  sufier.  The  tortoise,  impregnably 
defended,  is  furnished  with  such  a  strength  of 
jaw,  that,  though  armed  only  with  bonv 
plates  instead  of  teeth,  wherever  it  fastens  it 
infallibly  keeps  its  hold,  until  it  has  taken  out 
the  piece.  * 

Though  peaceable  in  itself,  it  is  formed  for 
war  in  another  respect,  for  it  seems  almost 
endued  with  immortality.  Nothing  can  kill 
it ;  the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members,  is 
but  a  slight  injury:  it  will  live,  though 
deprived  of  the  brain;  it  will  live,  though 
of  its  head.  Redi  informs  us,  that  in  making 
some  experiments  upon  vital  motion,  he,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November,  took 
a  land'tortoise,  made  a  large  opening  in  its 
skull>  and  drew  out  all  the  brain,  washed  the 
cavity,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  part 
remaining,  and  then  leaving  the  hole  open, 
set  tho  animal  at  liberty.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  tortoise  marched  away  without  seem, 
ing  to  have  received  the  smallest  injury ;  only 
it  shut  the  eyes,  and  never  opened  tnem  after- 


wards. Soon  after  the  hole  in  the  skull  was 
seen  to  close  ;  and  in  three  days,  there  was  a 
complete  skin  covering  the  wound.  In  this 
manner  the  animal  lived  without  a  brain,  for 
six  months ;  walking  about  unconcernedly, 
and  moving  its  limbs  as  before.  But  the 
Italian  philosopher,  not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
periment, carried  it  still  farther;  for  he  cut 
off  the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  twenty-three 
days  after  its  separation  from  the  body.  The 
head  also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws,  like  a 
pair  of  castanets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Nor  are  these  animals  less  long-lived  than 
difficult  in  destroying.  Tortoises  are  ^  com- 
monly  known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old  ;  and 
there  was  one  kept  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was 
remembered  above  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
was  at  last  killed  by  the  severity  of  a  frost, 
from  which  it  had  not  sufficiently  defended 
itself  in  its  winter  retreat,  which  was  a  heap 
of  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.^ 

>  *'  From  a  document  belonging  to  the  archiTes  of  the 
cathedral,  called  the  Bishop's  Barn,  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  tortoise  at  Peterborough  must  have  been 
about  220  years  old.  Bishop  Marsh's  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Peterborough  had  remembered  it  abore  sixty  years, 
and  could  recognize  no  visible  change.  He  was  the 
seventh  bishop  who  had  worn  the  mitre  during  its  sq}oum 
there.  If  I  mistalie  not,  its  sustenance  and  abode  were 
provided  for  in  this  document.  Its  shell  was  perforated, 
iu  order  to  attach  it  to  a  tree,  &c.,  to  limit  its  ravages 
among  the  strawberry  borders.  The  animal  had  Its 
antipathlet  and  predilections.  It  would  eat  endive, 
green  peas,  and  even  the  leek  ;  while  it  positively  re- 
jected asparagus,  parsley*  and  spinage.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  its  favourite  pabulum  were  the  flowers 
of  the  dandelion,  of  which  it  would  devour  twenty  at  a 
meal ;  and  lettuce,  of  the  latter  a  good  sized  one  at  a 
time  ;  but  if  placed  between  lettuce  and  the  flowers  of 
the  dandelion,  it  would  forsake  the  former  for  the  latter. 
It  was  also  partial  to  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  which  it  sucked 
greedily.  About  the  latter  end  of  June,  (discerning  the 
times  and  the  seasons,)  it  looked  out  for  fruit,  when  its 
former  choice  wu  forsaken.  It  ate  currants,  raspberries, 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  the  riper,  the 
better,  but  would  not  taste  cherries.  Of  fruits,  however, 
the  strawberry  and  gooseberry  were  the  most  esteemed  : 
it  made  great  havoc  among  the  strawberry  borders,  and 
would  take  a  pint  of  gooseberries  at  intervals.  The 
gaidener  told  me  it  knew  him  well,  the  hand  that  gener- 
ally fed  it,  and  would  watch  him  attentively  at  the  goose- 
berry bush,  where  it  was  sure  to  take  its  station  while 
he  plucked  the  fruit.  I  could  not  get  it  to  take  the  root 
of  the  dandelion,  nor  indeed  any  root  I  ofiered  it,  as  that 
of  the  carrot,  turnip,  &e.  All  animal  food  was  discarded, 
nor  would  it  Uke  any  liquid;  at  least  neither  milk  nor 
w-ater ;  and  when  a  leaf  was  moist,  it  would  sliake  it  to 
expel  the  adhering  wet.  This  animal  moved  with  ap- 
parent ease,  though  pressed  by  a  weight  of  eighteen 
stones  ;  itself  weighed  18^  lbs.  In  cloudy  weather  it 
would  scoop  out  a  cavity,  generally  in  a  southern  expo- 
sure, where  it  reposed,  torpid  and  inactive,  until  Uie 
genial  influence  of  the 'sun  roused  it  from  its  slumber. 
When  in  this  sUte  the  eyes  were  dosed,  and  the  head 
and  neck  a  little  contracted,  though  not  drawn  within 
the  shell.  Its  sense  of  smelling  was  so  acute,  that  it 
was  misod  from  iU  lethargy  if  any  person  approached, 
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The  usual  food  of  the  land  tortoise  seems 
not  so  nourishing  as  to  supply  this  extraordin. 
ary  principle  of  vitality.  It  lives  upon  vege- 
tables in  its  retreats  in  the  mountains  or  the 
plain  ;  and  seldom  makes  its  prey  of  snails  or 
worms,  but  when  other  food  is  not  found  in 
grateful  plenty.  It  is  fond  also  of  fruits  ;  and 
when  the  forest  affords  them,  is  generally 
found  not  far  from  where  they  grow.  As  it 
can  move  but  slowly,  it  is  not  very  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  its  food ;  so  that  it  usually  fills 
itself  with  whatever  offers.  Those  that  are 
kept  in  a  domestic  state  will  eat  any  thing ; 
leaves,  fruits,  corn,  bran,  or  grass. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  brain,  and  the 
slowness  of  its  motion,  it  obviously  appears  to 
be  a  torpid  heavy  animal,  requiring  rest  and 
sleep  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  retires  to  some  cavern 
to  sleep  for  the  winter.  I  already  observed 
that  its  blood  circulated  through  the  heart  by 
a  short  passage  ;  and  that  it  did  not,  as  anato- 
mists express  it,  go  th  rough  the  great  circulation. 
With  us,  and  quadrupeds,  the  blood  goes  frsm 
the  veins  to  the  heart;  and  from  the  heart  it  is 
sent  to  be  spread  over  the  lungs;  from  the 
lungs  it  returns  to  the  heart  again ;  and  from 
thence  it  goes  to  the  arteries  to  be  distributed 
through  the  whole  body.  But  its  passage  in 
the  tortoise  is  much  shorter;  for,  from  the 
veins  it  goes  to  the  >heart ;  then  leaving  the 
lungs  entirely  out  of  its  course,  it  takes  a  short 
cut,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  the  beginning  of  the 
arteries,  which  send  it  round  the  animal  frame. 
From  hence  we  see  the  lungs  are  left  out  of 
the  circulation ;  and,  consequently,  the  animal 
is  capable  of  continuing  to  live  without  conti- 
nuing to  breathe.  In  this  it  resembles  the  bat, 
the  serpent,  the  mole,  and  the  lizard  ;  like 
them  it  takes  up  its  dark  residence  for  the 
winter ;  and,  at  that  time,  when  its  food  is  no 
longer  in  plenty,  it  happily  becomes  insensible 
to  Uie  want  Nor  is  it  unmindful  to  prepare 
its  retreat,  and  make  it  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  sometimes  buried  two  or  three  feet 
in  the  ground,  with  its  hole  furnished  with 
moss,  grass,  and  other  substances,  as  well  to 

even  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet.  About  the  beginning 
of  October,  or  latter  end  of  September,  it  began  to  im- 
mure itself,  and  had  for  that  purpose  for  man/  years 
selected  a  particular  angle  of  the  garden ;  it  entered  in 
aa  inclined  plane,  excavating  the  earth  in  the  manner  of 
the  mole ;  the  depth  to  wbidi  it  penetrated  varied  with 
the  character  of  the  approaching  season,  being  from  one 
to  two  feet,  according  as  the  winter  was  mild  or  severe. 
It  may  be  added,  that  for  nearly  a  month  prior  to  this 
entiy  into  its  dormitoiy,  it  refused  all  sustenance  what- 
ever. The  animal  emerged  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
remained  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it  ventured  on 
taking  any  species  of  food.  Its  skin  was  not  perceptibly 
cold :  its  respiratioQ,  entirely  effected  through  the  nos- 
trils, was  languid.  I  visited  the  animal,  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  9th  June,  1813,  during  a  thunder  storm  : 
it  then  lay  under  the  shelter  of  a  cauliflower,  and  ap. 
parsntly  torpid."^ifiirrmr'f  Ejiperimental  Reuarckes, 


keep  the  retreat  warm,  as  to  starve  for  food,  in 
case  it  should  prematurely  awake  from  ita 
state  of  stupefaction.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  that,  while  it  is  thus  at  rest,  it  to- 
tally discontinues  to  breathe ;  on  the  contrary, 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  if  put  into  a  close  ves- 
sel, without  air,  will  soon  be  stifled ;  though 
not  so  readily  as  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  acti- 
vity. 

From  this  dormant  state  the  tortoise  is 
awakened  by  the  genial  return  of  spring :  and  is 
thought  not  to  be  much  wasted  by  its  long  con- 
finement To  animals  that  live  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  a  sleep  of  six  months  is  but  as  the 
nap  of  a  night  All  the  actions  of  these  long, 
lived  creatures  seem  formed  upon  a  scale  an- 
swering the  length  of  their  existunce ;  their 
slumbers  are  for  a  season ;  their  motions  are 
slow,  and  require  time  in  every  action ;  even 
the  act  of  procreation,  which  among  other  ani- 
mals is  performed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  is 
with  them  the'  business  of  days.  About  a 
month  after  their  enlargement  from  a  torpid 
state,  they  prepare  to  transmit  their  posterity; 
and  both  continue  joined  for  near  a  month  to- 
gether. The  eggs  of  the  female  are  contained 
in  the  ovary,  above  the  bladder,  which  is  ex- 
tremely large  ;  and  these  are,  before  their  ex- 
clusion, round  and  naked,  with  some  spots  of 
red ;  after  they  are  laid,  however,  they  assume 
another  form,  being  smaller  and  longer  than 
those  of  a  hen.  This  alteration  in  the  figare 
of  the  eggs  most  probably  proceeds  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  bony  passage  through  which 
they  are  excluded.  Swammerdam.  who  com- 
pared the  size  of  the  eggs  taken  out  of  this 
animal's  body  with  the  diameter  of  the  passage 
through  which  they  were  excluded,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  bones  themselves  separated 
from  each  other,  and  closed  again  ;  but,  in 
n\y  opinion,  it  is  more  probable  to  suppose, 
that  the  eggs,  and  not  the  bones,  alter  their 
form.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  round  in 
the  body,  and  that  they  are  oval  upon  being 
]k'otrudedL 

The  eggs  of  all  the  tortoise  kind,  like  those 
of  birds,  are  furnished  with  a  yolk  and  a  white ; 
but  the  shell  is  different,  being  somewhat  like 
those  soft  eggs  that  hens  exclude  before  their 
time  ;  however,  this  shell  is  much  thicker  ap'* 
stronger,  and  is  a  longer  time  in  coming  to 
maturity  in  the  womb.  The  land-tortoise  lays 
but  a  few  in  number,  if  compared  to  the  sea- 
turtle,  who  deposits  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  in  a  season. 

The  amount  of  the  land-tortoise's  eggs  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn;*  but,  from  the 
scarceness  of  the  animal,  I  am  apt  to  think 
they  cannot  be  numerous.     When  it  prepares 

*  Land  tortoises  are  supposed  to  lay  five  or  six  ^fPy 
I  Imt  on  this  point  we  hare  no  very  positire  informatiuB. 
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to  lay,  the  female  scratches  a  slight  depression 
in  the  earth,  generally  in  a  warm  situation, 
where  the  beams  of  the  sun  hare  their  full  ef- 
feet :  there  depositing  her  eggs,  and  covering 
them  with  grass  and  leaves,  she  forsakes  them, 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  season.  The 
young  tortoises  are  generally  excluded  in  about 
twenty-six  days ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther assists,  or  its  coldness  retards  incubation, 
sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  a  di£ference 
of  two  or  three  days.  The  little  animals  no 
sooner  leave  the  egg  than  they  seek  for  their 
provision,  entirely  self-taught;  and  their  shell, 
with  which  they  are  covered  from  the  begin, 
niiig ,  expands  «nd  grows  larger  with  age.  As 
it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  pieces,  they  are 
all  capable  of  extension  at  their  sutures,  and 
the  shell  admits  of  increase  in  every  direction. 
It  is  otherwise  with  those  animals,  like  the 
lobster,  whose  shell  is  composed  all  of  one 
piece,  that  admits  of  no  increase ;  which,  when 
the  tenant  is  too  big  for  the  habitation,  must 
burst  the  shell,  and  get  another.  But  the  co. 
vering  of  the  tortoise  grows  larger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  internal  parts  expand;  in  some 
measure  resembling  the  growth  of  the  human 
skull,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bones, 
increasing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  brain.  All  tortoises,  therefore,  as  they 
never  change  their  shell,  must  have  it  formed 
in  pieces ;  and  though  in  some  that  have  been 
described  by  painters  or  historians,  these  marks 
have  not  been  attended  to,  yet  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  general  to  the  whole 
tribe. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  these  animals 
into  gardens,  as  they  are  thought  to  destroy 
insects  and  snails  in  great  abundance.  We 
are  even  told  that  in  hot  countries,  they  are 
admitted  into  a  domestic  state,  as  they  are 
great  destroyers  of  bugs.  How  so  large  and 
heavy  an  animal  is  capable  of  being  expert  at 
such  petty  prey  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  about  gentlemen's 
houses,  that,  in  general,  appear  torpid,  harm- 
less, and  even  fond  of  employment  Children 
have  sometimes  got  upon  the  back  of  a  tor- 
toise ;  and  such  was  the  creature's  strength, 
that  it  never  seemed  overloaded,  but  moved 
off  with  its  burden  to  where  it  expected  to  be 
fed,  but  would  carry  them  no  further.  In 
winter  they  regularly  find  out  a  place  to  sleep 
in ;  but  in  those  warm  countries  in  which  the 
tortoise  is  found  larger,  and  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  Europe,  they  live,  without  retiring, 
the  whole  year  round. 

The  Sea  Tortoise,  or  Turtle,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  generally  found  larger  than  the  for^ 
mer.  This  element  is  possessed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  increasing  the  magnitude  of  those  ani- 
mals,  which  are  common  to  the  land  and  the 
ocean.     The  sea  pike  is  larger  than  that  of 


fresh  water;  the  sea  bear  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  roounteins ;  and  the  sea  turtle  exceeds 
the  land  tortoise  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
is  of  different  magnitudes,- according  to  its 
different  kinds ;  some  turtles  being  not  above 
fifty  pounds  weight,  and. some  above  eight 
hundred. 

The  Great  Mediterranean  Turtle  (or  Coria- 
ceous Turtle)  *  is  the  largest  of  the  turtle  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  found  from 


five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  nine 
hundred  pounds  weight  But,  unluckily,  its 
utility  bears  no  proportion  to  its  size ;  as  it  is 
unfit  for  food,  and  sometimes  poisons  those  who 
eat  it  The  shell  also,  which  is  a  tough  strong 
integument,  resembling  a  hide,  is  unfit  for  all 
serviceable  purposes.  One  of  these  animals 
was  taken  in  the  year  1729,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  in  nete  that  were  not  designed  for 
so  large  a  capture.  This  turtle,  which  was  of 
enormous  strength,  by  its  own  struggles  in- 
volved itself  in  the  nets  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  incapable  of  doing  mischief:  yet,  even 
thus  shackled,  it  appeared  terrible  to  the  fish- 
ermen, who  were  at  first  for  flying ;  but  find- 
ing it  impotent,  they  gathered  courage  to  drag 
it  on  shore,  where  it  made  a  most  horrible 
bellowing  ;  and  when  they  began  to  knock  it 
on  the  head  with  their  gaffs,  it  was  to  be  heard 
at  half  a  mile's  distance.  They  were  still  far- 
ther intimidated  by  ite  nauseous  and  pestilen- 
tial  breath,  which  so  powerfully  affected  them, 
that  they  were  near  fainting.  This  animal 
wanted  but  four  inches  of  being  eight  feet 
long,  and  was  above  two  feet  over :  its  shell 
more  resembled  leather  than  the  shell  of  a  tor. 
toise;  and,  unlike  all  other  animals  of  this 
kind,  it  was  furnished  with  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
one  rank  behind  another,  like  those  of  a  shark: 
its  feet  also,  different  from  the  rest  of  this 
kind,  wanted  claws ;  and  the  tail  was  quite 
disengaged  from  the  shell,  and  fifteen  inches 
long,  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadruped 
than  a  tortoise.  This  animal  was  then  un- 
known upon  the  coasts  of  France,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  in  some  India  ship  that  might  be 
wrecked  upon  her  return.  Since  that,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  of  these  animals  have  been 


>  Also  called  the  Leathery    Tttrlle,  from   its   tougb 
leathery  oorerlng. 
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taken  upon  the  coasts ;  two  in  particular  upon 
those  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1756,  the  largest 
of  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds; 
and  one  upon  the  isle  of  Rhe,  but  two  years 
before,  that  weighed  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  One,  most  probably  of  this  kind 
also,  was  caught  about  thirty  years  ago  near 
Scarborough,  and  a  good  deal  of  company  was 
invited  to  feast  upon  it:  a  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests,  told  the  company  that 
it  was  a  Mediterranean  turtle,  and  not  whole- 
some ;  but  a  person,  who  was  willing  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ate  of  it : 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and 
purging ;  but  his  constitution  overpowered  the 
malignity  of  the  poison. 

These  are  a  formidable  and  useless  kind,  if 
compared  to  the  turtle  caught  in  the  South 
seas  and  the  Indian  ocean.  These  are  of 
different  kinds ;  not  only  unlike  each  other  in 
form,  but  furnishing  roan  with  very  different 
advantages.  They  are  usually  distinguished 
by  sailors  into  four  kinds;  the  Trunk  Turtle, 
the  Loggerhead,  the  Hawksbill,  and  the  Green 
Turtle. 

The  Trunk  Turtle  is  commonly  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  its  back  higher  and  rounder. 
The  flesh  of  this  is  rank,  and  not  very  whole- 
some. 

The  Loggerhead  is  so  called  from  the  large- 
ness uf  its  head,  which  is  much  bigger  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  other  kinds.*     The 

^  The  Ijoggerkead  Twrth, — ^The  Loggerhead  turtle  (/«•- 
tudo  cartUa)  has  loine  resemblance  to  the  green  turtle ; 
but  the  head  Is  larger,  the  shell  broader,  and  the  colours 
more  intense.     There  are  also  two  more  pieces  in  the 


flesh  of  this  also  is  very  rank,  and  not  eaten 
but  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Hawksbill  Turtle  (or  Imbricated  Tur- 
tle) is  the  least  of  the  four,  and  has  a  long  and 
small  mouth,  somewhat  resembling  the  bill  of 
a  hawk.'     The  flesh  of  this  also  is  very  indif. 


back  plate,  and  the  fore  legs  are  longer  and  the  hind  legs 
shorter  in  proportion.  It  is  much  more  actiire  than  the 
green  turtle,  and  ranges  over  a  much  greater  extent  in 
latitude.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, not  merely  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  on  those 
of  I  taly  and  Sicily.  The  flesh  is  tough  and  harsh,  though 
eaten  by  the  poor.  The  shell  too,  is  thin,  dull,  and  of 
little  value,  though  the  Italian  workmen  sometimes  use 
it  in  veneering.  The  principal  value  of  the  animal  is 
for  iU  oil,  which  is  abundant,  considerably  superior  to 
whale.oll,  and  some  suppose  It  would  answer  well  for 
the  dressing  of  leather,  for  which  cod-oil,  made  from  the 
liver,  is  chiefly  used  in  this  country.  The  eggs  of  the 
loggerhead  are  more  palatable  than  the  flesh. 

The  loggerhead  is  as  formidable  and  fierce  as  the  green 
turtle  is  genUe  and  inofleniive.  Its  jaws  are  very  hard 
and  strong,  and  they  come  together  with  much  force. 
They  are,  however,  well  adapted  to  Its  food,  the  prlncU 
pal  part  of  which  Is  shelled  animals,  and  it  can  easily 
break  the  hardest  shell.  It  can  also  strike  and  scratch 
with  its  long  fore  legs,  which  have  strong  claws  project- 
ing beyond  the  webs  of  the  toes.     It  will  snap  at  a  stick 


or  any  other  object  with  which  it  is  threatened ;  and  its 
hold  is  so  Arm  that  it  will  break  a  thick  stick,  or  bend  i 
rod  of  iron.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  to  quit 
its  hold  after  once  it  has  been  taken ;  and  it  is  commonlj 
said  that  the  **  loggerhead'*  continues  to  bite  after  it  bu 
been  separated  from  the  body.  The  hold  which,  in  that 
case  it  retains,  is  not  the  stiflhess  of  death,  for  the  head 
of  any  tortoise  lives  for  some  lime  after  it  has  been  cut 

These  animals  are  formidable  in  sixe,  too;  for  it  hu 
been  said  that  some  weighing  1500  or  1600  pounds  have 
been  met  with.  They  also  swim  with  more  rapidity 
than  the  green  turtle,  being  much  more  frequently  net 
with  <*  on  the  high  seas."  When  young,  they  have  ao 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  green  turtle  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  specimens  met  with  on  the  westeni 
coast  of  France,  and  described  as  green  turtle,  were  io 
fact  loggerheads;  because  green  turtle  have  not  been 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  whieb  hare  a 
much  more  tropical  character  than  the  coast  of  France. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  green  turtle  described  as  being 
found  far  out  at  sea,  were  in  truth  the  species  now  under 
consideration.  Asa  grazing  animal,  the  green  turtle  is 
not  likely  to  go  often  or  far  to  places  where  it  can  find 
no  bottom,  while  the  loggerhead,  a  devourer  of  flesh,  ran 
range  the  ocean  at  its  pleasure.  In  Europe  this  tor  tie 
is  not  often  found  to  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
in  America  it  is  seldom  found  to  the  north  of  Florida. 
As  it  has  not  the  same  charms  for  the  palate  of  the  epi- 
cure, its  habits,  though  it  has  been  much  longer  kno^ro, 
have  not  been  so  much  studied  as  thoe«  of  the  other. 

'  The  HattktbiU  Turtie.  —  The  HawksbUl  turUe 
{Tethtdo  UnMcata)  gets  its  scientific  name  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  plates,  which  overlap  each  other  like 
the  tiles  on  a  roof ;  and  it  gets  its  common  English  same 
from  the  partial  resemblance  of  its  mouth,  seen  in  profile, 
to  the  bill  of  a  hawk.  Its  head,  neck,  and  legs  are  longer 
in  proportion  to  their  thickness  than  those  of  the  other 
turtles ;  it  is  moro  active,  swimming  with  greater  velc 
city,  and  righting  Itself  when  turned.  Its  eggs  are  eat- 
able,  but  Its  flesh  is  not  good,  and  the  chief  value  of  it 
to  man  are  the  plates  on  its  back,  which  are  the  tnie 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  and  have  been  highly  esteemed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  There  are  thirteen  plates  In  the 
central  part,  surrounded  by  twenty-five  smaller  ones. 
The  large  central  plates  are  the  finest  shell ;  and  the/ 
are  often  of  considerable  thickness.  The  pistes  of  shell 
do  not  form  the  entire  case  of  the  animal.  The  inner  or 
supporting  part  is  bony,  and  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  skeleton.  The  true  skin  is  between  the  bony  sub- 
stance and  the  plates  of  shell.  The  plates  are  a  pn)> 
duction  of  that  skin,  and  in  the  living  sUte  they  are 
covered  by  an  epidermis,  or  scarfskin.  The  common 
way  of  obtaining  the  plates  is  to  heat  the  entire  back- 
piece  of  the  animal,  by  fire  applied  under  the  hoilovr  on 
the  inside.  By  that  means  the  gelatine  of  the  skin  Is 
dissolved,  the  skin  itself  swells,  and  the  plates  are  etsiiy 
detached  entire.  A  turtle  of  about  SOO  pounds  weight 
will  produce  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  shell ;  but  in 
the  common  way  of  obtaining  the  shell,  the  animal, 
which  is  otherwise  useless  in  the  arts,  is  sacrificed,  lo 
the  eastern  isles,  where  the  hawksbill  turtle  is  very 
abundant,  the  Malays,  who  procure  large  quantities  d 
shell  for  the  Chinese,  pursue  a  different  method.  Tbef 
catch  the  turtle  alive,  and  retain  it  while  they  detarb 
the  central  plates,  so  dexterously  as  not  to  lacerate  the 
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ferent  eating  ;  but  the  shell  serves  for  the 
most  raluable  purposes.  This  is  the  animal 
that  supplies  the  tortoise-shell ,  of  which  such 
a  variety  of  beautiful  trinkets  are  made.  The 
substance  of  which  the  shells  of  other  turtle 
are  composed  is  thin  and  porous  ;  but  that  of 
the  hawksbili  is  firm»  and  when  polished,  is 
beautifully  marbled.  They  generally  carry 
about  three  pounds ;  but  the  largest  of  all,  six 
pounds.  The  shell  consists,  as  in  all  the  kind, 
of  thirteen  leaves  or  plates,  of  which  eight  are 
flat,  and  five  hollow.  They  are  raised  and 
taken  off  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  made 
under  the  shell  after  the  flesh  is  taken  out 
As  soon  as  the  heat  affects  the  leaves,  they 
start  from  the  ribs,  and  are  easily  raised  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  By  being  scraped  and 
polished  on  both  sides,  they  become  beauti- 
fully  transparent,  or  are  easily  cast  into  what 
form  the  workman  thinks  proper,  by  making 
them  soft  .and  pliant  in  warm  water,  and  then 
screwing  them  in  a  mould,  like  a  medal: 
however,  the  shell  is  most  beautiful  before 
it  undergoes  this  last  operation. 

fiut  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoise  kind, 
the  Green  Turtle^  is  the  most  noted  and  the 

skin.  The  tnimal  ia  said  not  to  show  much  uneasiness 
during  the  operation,  and  when  that  is  performed  it  is 
returned  into  the  sea,  where,  after  a  time,  the  plates  are 
said  to  be  reproduced.  That  is  by  no  means  unlikely, 
as  the  repnxlnction  of  parts  is  not  uncommon  among 
reptiles,  any  more  than  among  some  of  the  Crustacea, 
which  have  st  least  some  analogy  with  the  reptiles. 

Tha  hawksbili,  or  shell  turtle,  is  much  more  widely 
diffused  than  the  green  turtle.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
the  tropical  seas  ;  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  shal- 
lows near  Belese,  the  chief  settlement  in  the  mahogany 
country  of  Honduras.  It  is  indeed  general  in  the 
Caribbean  sea ;  and  is  found  browsing  on  its  favom-ite 
sea  weed,  wherever  that  abounds  in  latitudes  sufficiently 
warm.  It  is  also  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  tropical 
Africa,  on  those  of  New  Holland,  and  In  the  Indian 
ocean.  Tortoise-shell  is  thus  so  abundant,  that  though 
It  has  been  a  favourite  article  of  luxury  from  very  early 
times,  the  supply  is  still  undiminished, 

»  Ths  Oreen  Turtle.^The  Green  turtle,  of  which  we 
bear  so  much  as  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  is  a 
native  of  the  seas  in  the  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  rarity  or  a 


dainty  there,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  the  flesh  of  it  is  sold 
cheaper  than  that  of  any  land  animal.  The  tropical 
shores  of  America,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
aide,  the  tropical  shores  of  Africa,  and  those  of  New 
Holland,  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  turtle.  These 
animals  prefer  tonely  places,  and  thus  they  are  much 
more  plentiful  on  desert  shores  and  about  little  barren 
islands,  than  they  are  on  those  of  fertile  countries.  The 
UtUe  idfls  called  the  Alligator  isles,  in  the  West  Indian 


most  valuable.  The  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  its 
nutritive  qualities,  together  with  the  property 
of  being  easily  digested,,  were,  for  above  a 
century,  known  only  to  our  seamen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  where  they  were  taken. 
It  was  not  till  by  slow  degrees  the  distinction 
came  to  be  made  between  such  as  were  malig- 
nant and  such  as  were  wholesome.  The  con- 
troversies and  contradictions  of  our  old  travel- 
lers were  numerous  upon  this  head :  some  as- 
serting, that  the  turtle  was  delicious  food  ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  actual  poison.  Dampier, 
that  rough  seaman,  who  has  added  more  to 
natural  history  than  half  of  the  philosophers 
that  went  before  him,  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  informed  us  of  their  distinctions;  and 
that,  while  the  rest  might  be  valuable  for 
other  purposes,  the  ereen  turtle  alone  was 
chiefly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  He 
never  imagined,  however,  that  this  animal 
would  make  its  way  to  the  luxurious  tables  of 
Europe ;  for  he  seems  chiefly  to  recommend 
it  as  salted  up  for  ship's  provision,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

At  present  the  turtle  is  very  well  known 
among  us,  and  is  become  the  favourite  food  of 
those  that  are  desirous  of  eating  a  great  deal 
without  the  danger  of  surfeiting.     This  is  a 


sea ;  the  barren  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Oallipagos  in  the 
Pacific ;  the  island  of  Ascension,  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  New  Holland,  which  are  gener- 
ally speaking,  dreary  and  barren,  abound  more  with  them 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  green  turtle 
attains  an  enormous  size  and  weight ;  some  individuals 
measuring  six  or  seven  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  tail,  by  three  or  four  feet 
broad,  and  weighing  as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  more  common  weight,  however,  is  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds. 

The  instinct  which  leads  the  female  turtle  to  the  shore 
to  lay  her  eggs,  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
the  prey  of  man.  She  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  loose 
sand,  and  abandons  them  at  once  to  the  chance,  which 
approaches  almost  to  a  certainty  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  they  will  be  hatched  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  reys.  She  digs,  by  means  of  her  fore-feet,  one  or 
more  holes  about  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep*  in  which 
she  usually  deposits  more  than  a  hundred  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  round,  and  are  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter; 
they  are  covered  with  a  membrane  something  like  wet 
parchment.  The  female  generally  lays  three  times  in 
each  year,  at  intervals  3t  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  They  almost  always  go  ashore  in  the  night 
time.  A  loose  sand  beir«(  essential  to  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs,  the  turtles  frequent  only  particular  shores ; 
but  these  are  often  several  hundred  miles  from  their 
feeding  places.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  less  thafi 
a  month  after  they  are  laid;  and  in  about  eight  or 
ten  days  the  young  reptiles  cnwl  to  the  water.  Few 
however,  reach  their  native  element,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  produced.  They  become  the  prey  of  sea- 
fowl  and  various  quadrupeds  of  prey.  The  tiger  is  ao 
especial  enemy  to  the  tortoise;  but  man  it  still  more 
actively  engaged  in  tlieir  destruction.  The  collection df 
tortoise  eggs  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
occupations  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco.  Humboldt 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 
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property  the  flesb  of  the  turtle  seems  peculiarly 
possessed  of ;  and  by  the  importation  of  it  aliye 
among  us,  gluttony  is  freed  from  one  of  its 
greatest  restraints.  The  flesh  of  the  turtle  is 
become  a,  branch  of  commerce ;  and  therefore 
ships  are  provided  with  conveniences  for  sup- 
plying them  with  water  and  provision,  to  bring 
them  over  in  health  from  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  islands.  This,  howeTer,  is  not 
always  effected ;  for  though  they  are  very  vi- 
vacious, and  scarcely  require  any  provision 
upon  the  voyage,  yet,  by  the  working  of  the 
ship,  and  their  beating  against  the  sides  of  the 
boat  that  contains  them,  they  become  battered 
and  lean;  so  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the 
highest  perfection,  instead  of  bringing  the  tur- 
tle to  the  epicure  he  ought  to  be  transported 
to  the  turtle. 

This  animal  is  called  the  green  turtle,  from 
the  colour  of  its  shell,  which  is  rather  greener 
than  that  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  about  two  hundred  weight ;  tlKMigh 
some  are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above 
fifty.  Dampier  tells  us  of  one  that  was  seen 
at  Port- Royal,  in  Jamaica,  that  was  six  feet 
broad  across  the  back  ;  he  does  not  tell  us  its 
other  dimensions;  but  says  that  the  son  of 
Captain  Roach,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old, 
sailed  in  the  shell,  as  in  a  boat,  from  the  shore 
to  his  father's  ship,  which  was  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  land.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  size  of  some  turtles  the  ancients  speak  of. 
^lian  assures  us,  that  the  houses  in  the  island 
of  Taprobane  are  usually  covered  with  a  sin- 
gle shell  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  a 
people  neighbouring  on  Ethiopia,  called  the 
TurUe-etiters^  coasted  along  the  shore  in  boats 
made  of  the  upper  shell  of  this  animal ;  and 
that  in  war,  when  they  had  eaten  the  flesh, 
the  covering  served  them  as  a  tent  In  this 
account,  Pliny,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  an. 
cients,  agree ;  and  as  they  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  truth,  we  are  not 
lightly  to  contradict  their  testimony. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  not  seen  of 
such  amazing  dimensions.  We  are  told  by 
Laet,  that  on  the  isle  of  Cuba  they  grow  to 
such  a  size,  as  that  five  men  can  stand  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them  together ;  and  what  is 
more  surprising  still,  that  the  animal  does  not 
seem  overloaded,  but  will  g^  off  with  them 
upon  its  back,  with  a  slow  steady  motion,  to- 
wards the  sea. 

They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  island  of  Ascension  ;  where  for  several 
years,  they  were  taken  to  be  salted  to  feed  the 
slaves,  or  for  a  supply  of  ship's  provision. 
Their  value  at  present  seems  to  be  better 
known. 

This  animal  seldom  comes  from  the  sea  but 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  now  and  then  to  sport 
in  fresh  water.    Its  chief  food  is  a  submarine 


plant,  that  covers  the  bottom  of  several  parts 
of  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.  There  the 
turtles  are  seen,  when  the. weather  is  fair, 
feeding  in  great  numbers,  like  flocks  of  sheep^ 
several  fathoms  deep,  upon  the  verdant  carpet 
below.  At  other  times  they  go  to  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and  they  aeem  to  find  gratification 
in  fresh  water.  After  some  time  thus  em- 
ployed,  they  seek  their  former  stations  :  and 
when  done  feeding,  they  generally  float  with 
their  heads  above  water,  unless  they  are 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hunters  or  birds  of 
prey,  in  which  case  they  suddenly  plunge  to 
the  bottom.  They  often  seek  their  provision 
among  the  rocks,  feeding  upon  moss  and  sea- 
weed ;  and  it  is  probable  will  not  disdain  to 
prey  upon  insects  and  other  small  animals,  as 
they  are  very -fond  of  flesh  when  taken  and 
fed  for  the  table. 

At  the  time  of  breeding,  they  are  seen  to 
forsake  their  former  haunts  and  their  food,  and 
to  take  sometimes  a  voyage  of  nine  hundred 
miles  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  some  favourite 
shore.  The  coasts  they  always  resort  to  upon 
these  occasions  are  those  that  are  low,  flat,  and 
sandy:  for,  being  heavy  animals,  they  cannot 
climb  a  bold  shore ;  nor  is  any  bed  so  proper 
as  sand  to  lay  their  eggs  on.  They  couple  in 
March,  and  continue  united  till  May;  during 
a  great  part  of  which  they  are  seen  locked  to- 

f ether,  and  almost  incapable  of  separation, 
'he  female  seenos  passive  and  reluctant ;  but 
the  male  grasps  her  with  his  claws  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  can  induce  him  to  quit 
his  hold.  It  would  seem  that  the  grasp,  as  in 
frogs,  is,  in  some  measure,  convulsive,  and 
that  the  animal  is  unable  to  rehuc  its  efforts. 

When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the 
female  is  seen  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun 
drawing  near  the  shore,  and  looking  earnestly 
about  her,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered. 
When  she  perceives  any  person  on  shore,  she 
seeks  for  another  place ;  but  if  otherwise,  she 
lands  when  it  is  dark,  and  goes  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  sand  where  she  designs  to  lay. 
Having  marked  the  spot,  she  goes  back 
without  laying,  for  that  night,  to  the  ocean 
again  ;  but  the  next  night  returns  to  deposit  a 
part  of  her  burden.  She  begins  by  working 
and  digging  m  the  sand  with  her  fore*feet 
till  she  has  made  a  round  hole,  a  foot  broad,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  just  at  the  place  a  little 
above  where  the  wafer  reaches  highest  This 
done,  she  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a  time, 
each  as  big  as  a  hen's  eg^,  and  as  round  as  a 
ball.  She  continues  laying  about  the  space 
of  an  hour;  during  which  time,  if  a  cart  were 
driven  over  her,  she  would  not  be  induced  to 
stir.  The  eggs  are  covered  with  a  tough 
white  skin,  like  wetted  parchment  When 
she  has  done  la^ne,  she  covers  the  hole  so 
dexterously,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 
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tbe  p1ac6 ;  and  those  must  be  accustomed  to 
the  search  to  make  the  disdovery.  When  the 
turtle  has  done  laying,  she  returns  to  the  sea, 
and  leares  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  she 
lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs  again ; 
and  at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  days  she 
repeats  the  same ;  three  tiroes  in  all,  using 
the  same  precautions  every  time  for  safety. 

In  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-fiye  days 
after  laying,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  and  the  young  turtles  being  about 
as  big  as  quails,  are  seen  bursting  from  the 
sand,  as  if  earth-born,  and  running  directly 
to  the  sea,  with  instinct  only  for  their  guide  : 
but,  to  their  great  misfortune,  it  often  happens 
that,  their  strength  being  small,  the  surges  of 
the  sea,  for  some  few  days,  beat  them  back 
upon  the  shore.  Thus  exposed,  they  remain 
a  prey  to  thousands  of  birds  that  then  haunt 
the  coast ;  and  these  stooping  down  upon  them 
carry  off  the  greatest  part,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  brood,  before  thoy  have  strength  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  waves,  or  dive  to  the 
bottom.  Helbigius  informs  us,  that  they  have 
still  another  enemy  to  fear,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  parent  that  produces  them,  that  waits 
for  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  deep,  and 
devours  as  many  as  she  can.^  This  circum- 
stance, however,  demands  further  confirroa. 
tion  ;  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  crocodile  acts  in  the  same  unnatural 
manner. 

When  the  turtles  have  done  laying,  they 
then  return  to  their  accustomed  places  of  feed- 
ing. Upon  their  outset  to  the  shore  where 
they  breed,  they  are  always  fat  and  healthy  ; 
but  upon  their  return,  they  are  weak,  lean, 
and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  They  are  seldom, 
therefore,  molested  upon  their  retreat ;  but  the 
great  art  is  to  seize  them  when  arrived,  or  to 
intercept  their  arrival.  In  these  uninhabited 
islands,  to  which  the  green  turtle  chiefly 
resorts,  the  ,men  that  go  to  take  them  land 
about  night- fall,  and  without  making  ajiy 
noise  (for  these  animals,  though  without  any 
external  opening  of  the  ear,  hear  very  dis- 
tinctly, there  being  an  auditory  conduit  that 
opens  into  the  mouth,)  lie  close  while  they  see 
the  female  turtle  coming  on  shore.  They  let 
her  proceed  to  her  greatest  distance  from  the 
sea ;  and  Ihen,  when  she  is  most  busily  em- 
ployed in  scratching  a.liole  in  tbe  sand,  they 
sally  out  and  surprise  her.  Their  manner 
is  to  turn  her  upon  her  back,  which  utterly 
incapacitates  her  from  moving ;  and  yet  as  the 
creature  is  very  strong,  and  struggles  very 
hard,  two  men  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  lay 
her  over.     When  thus  8e;3ured  they  go  to  the 


next;  and  in  this  manner,  in  less  than 
three  hours,  they  have  been  known  to  turn 
forty  or  fifty  turtles,  each  of  which  weighs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  Labat  assures  us,  that  when  the 
animal  is  in  this  helpless  situation,  it  is 
heard  to  sigh  very  heavily,  and  even  to  shed 
tears. 

At  present,  from  the  great  appetite  that 
man  has  discovered  for  this  animal,  they  are 
not  only  thinned  in  their  numbers,  but  are 
also  grown  much  more  shy.  There  are  several 
other  wsiys,  therefore,  contrived  for  takiiie 
them.'     One  is,  to  seize  them  when  coupled 


>  This  ftccoaat  of  the  turtle's  preying  upon  its  young 
1b  incorrect, 
vou  u 


>  Audubon,  in  bis  Ornithological  Biographjf,  has  a 
chapter,  headed  The  Turllert,  in  wtiich  he  gires  an  In- 
teresting account  of  the  habits  of  turUes,  and  the  methods 
of  taking  them.  '*  The  Tortugas,"  he  says,  **  are  a  group 
of  islands  lying  about  eighty  miles  from  Key  West,'  and  the 
last  of  those  that  seem  to  defend  the  peninsula  of  the 
Floridas.  They  consist  of  five  or  six  extremely  low  mv- 
inhabitaUe  banks  formed  of  shelly  sand,  and  are  resorted 
to  principally  by  that  class  of  men  called  Wreckers  and 
Turtlera.  Between  these  islands  are  deep  channels, 
which,  although  extremely  intricate,  are  well  known  to 
those  adfenturers,  as  well*  as  to  the  commanders  of  the 
revenue  cutters,  whoso  duties  call  them  to  that  danger, 
ous  coast  The  great  coral  reef  or  wall  lies  about  eight 
miles  from  these  inhospitable  isles,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gulf,  and  on  it  -many  an  ignorant  or  careless  navi- 
gator has  sufiered  shipwreck.  The  whole  ground  around 
them  is  densely  covered  with  corals,  sea^fans,  and  other 
productions  of  the  deep,  amid  which  crawl  innumerable 
testaceous  animals,  while  shoals  of  curious  and  beautiful 
fishes  fill  the  limpid  waters  above  them.  Turtles  of  dlf. 
ferent  species  resort  to  these  banks,  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  burning  sand,  and  clouds  of  sea^fowl  arrive  eveiy 
spring  for  tbe  same  purpose.  These  are  followed  by 
persons  called  *Eggers,'  who,  when  their  cargoes  are 
completed,  sail  to  distant  markets,  to  exchange  their  ill. 
gotten  ware  for  a  portion  of  that  gold,  on  the  acquisition 
of  which  all  men  seem  bent* 

"  But  the  Tortugas  are  not  the  only  breeding  places 
of  the  turtles;  these  animals,  on  the  contrary,  frequent 
many  other  keys,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  the  coast  of 
the  mainland.  There  are  four  diflerent  species,  which  are 
knov^Ti  by  the  names  of  the  ^rnm  turtle,  the  kawisiiU 
turtle,  the  loggerhead  turtle,  and  the  trunk  turtle.  The 
first  is  considered  the  best  as  an  article  of  food,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  well  known  to  most  epicures.  It  approaches 
the  shores,  and  enters  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  early 
in  the  month  of  April,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in 
the  deep  waters.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  convenient 
places,  at  two  diflerent  times  in  May,  and  once  again  in 
June.  The  first  deposit  is  the  largest,  and  the  last  the 
least,  the  total  quantity  being  at  an  average  about  two 
hundred  and  forty.  The  hawksbiU  turtle,  whose  shell  Is 
so  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts,  is  the  next  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  its  flesh.  It  resorts  to  the  outer  keys  only, 
where  it  deposits  Ito  eggs  in  two  sets,  first  in  July,  and 
again  in  August,  although  it  'crawls'  the  beaches  of 
these  keys  much  earlier  in  the  season,  as  if  to  look  for 
a  safe  place.  The  average  number  of  its  eggs  is  about 
three  hundred.  The  loggerhead  visits  the  Tortugas  io 
April,  and  lays  from  that  period  until  late  in  Juno 
thne  sets  of  eggs,  each  set  averaging  a  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  trunk  turtle,  which  is  sometimes  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  which  has  a  pouch  like  a  pelican, 
reaches  the  shores  latest.  The  shell  and  flesh  are  so 
soft  that  on«  may  push  his  finger  into  them,  almost  as 
8x 
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together,  at  the  breeding  season,  when  they 
are  yery  easily  approached,  and  as  easily 
seen;  for  these   animals,  though  capable  of^ 
living  for  some  time  under   water,  yet  rise 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  breathe.     As 

Into  a  tump  of  butter.  Thlt  speclu  is  therefore  coo- 
■Idered  as  the  least  valuable,  and  Indeed  is  seldom  eaten, 
unless  by  the  Indians,  who,  ever  alert  when  the  turtle 
season  commences,  first  carry  off  the  eggs,  and  after- 
wards  catch  the  turtles  themselves.  The  average  uum> 
her  of  eggs  which  it  lasrs  in  the  season,  in  two  sets,  may 
be  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

'*  The  loggerhead  and  the  trunk  turtles  are  the  least 
cautious  in  choosing  the  places  In  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  whereas  the  two  other  species  select  the  wildest 
and  most  secluded  spots.  The  green  turtle  resoits 
either  to  the  shores  of  the  main,  between  Cape  Sable 
and  Cape  Florida,  or  enters  Indian,  Halifax,  and  other 
large  rivers  or  inlete,  from  which  it  makes  ite  retreat  as 
speedily  u  possible,  and  betakes  itself  to  the  open  sea. 
Great  numbers,  however,  are  killed  by  the  turtlera  and 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  various  species  of  carnivorous  ani. 
mals,  as  cougars,  lynxes,  bears,  and  wolves.  The  hawks- 
bill,  which  is  still  more  waiy,  and  is  always  the  most 
difficult  to  surprise,  keeps  to  the  sea  islands.  All  the 
species  employ  nearly  the  same  method  in  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  as  I  have  several  times 
observed  them  in  the  act»  I  am  enabled  to  present  you 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  IL 

"  On  first  nearing  the  shores,  and  mostly  on  fine  calm 
moonlight  nlghte,  the  turtle  raises  her  head  above  the 
water,  being  still  distent  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the 
beach,  looks  around  her,  and  attentively  examines  the 
objecte  on  the  shore.  Should  she  observe  nothing  likely 
to  disturb  her  intended  operations,  she  emite  a  loud  hiss- 
ing sound,  by  which  such  of  her  many  enemies  as  are 
imaccustomed  to  it  are  startled,  and  so  are  apt  to  remove 
to  another  place,  although  unseen  by  her.  Should  she 
hear  any  noise,  or  perceive  indications  of  danger,  she 
instantly  sinks  and  goes  off  to  a  considerable  distonce; 
but  should  every  t^ing  be  quiet,  she  advances  slowly 
towards  the  beach,  crawls  over  it,  her  head  nised  to  the 
full  stretoh  of  her  neck ;  and  when  she  has  reached  a 
place  fitted  for  her  purpose,  she  gases  all  round  in 
silence.  Finding  '  all  well,'  she  proceeds  to  form  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  which  she  eflects  by  removing  it  from  under 
her  body  with  her  kimd  flappen,  scooping  it  out  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  the  sides  seldom  if  ever  fall  in.  The 
sand  is  nised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a 
large  ladle,  until  it  has  accumulated  behind  her,  when 
supporting  herself  with  her  head  and  fore  part  on  the 
ground  fronting  her  body,  she  with  a  spring  from  each 
flapper  sends  the  sand  around  her,  scattering  it  to  the 
distance  of  several  feet.  In  this  manner  the  hole  is  dug 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  or  sometimes  more  than 
two  feet.  This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the 
short  period  of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  are  then  dropped 
one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular  layen,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  whole  time  spent  in  this  part  of  the  operation  may 
be  about  twenty  minutes.  She  now  screpes  the  loose 
sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels  and  smooths  the 
surface  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could  ima- 
gine any  thing  had  been  done  to  it.  This  accomplished 
to  her  mind,  she  retreats  to  the  water  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  leaving  the  hatohing  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of 
the  sand.  When  a  turtle,  a  loggerhead  for  example,  is 
in  the  act  of  dropping  her  oggs,  she  will  not  move 
although  one  should  go  up  to  her,  or  even  seat  himself 
on  her  back,  for  it  seems  that  at  this  moment  she  finds 
it  necessary  to  proceed  at  all  events,  and  is  unable  to  in- 
termit Her  labour.     The  moment  it  is  finished^  how- 


soon  as  they  are  thus  perceived,  two  or  three 
people  draw  near  them  in  a  canoe,  and  slip  a 
noose  either  round  their  necks  or  one  of  their 
feet  If  they  have  no  line,  they  lay  hold  of 
them  by  the  neck,  where  they  have  no  ^ell, 

ever,  off  she  starto ;  nor  would  it  then  be  possible  fat 
one,  unless  he  were  as  strong  as  a  Hercules,  to  turn  ber 
over  and  secure  her. 

*•  To  upset  a  turtle  on  the  shore,  one  is  obliged  to  &H 
on  his  knees,  and,  placing  his  shoulder  behind  h«r 
forearm,  gradually  reise  her  up  by  pushing  with  greftt 
force,  and  then  with  a  jerk  throw  her  over.  Sometimes 
it  requires  the  united  strength  of  several  men  to  accom- 
plish this;  and  if  the  turtle  should  be  of  very  great 
size,  as  often  happens  on  that  cMMSt,  even  hand-spikes 
are  employed.  Some  turtlers  are  so  daring  as  to  swim 
up  to  them  while  lying  asleep  on  the  ^rface  of  the 
water,  and  turn  them  over  in  their  own  element,  when, 
however,  a  boat  must  be  at  hand  to  enable  them  to  secwie 
their  prize.  Few  tortles  can  bito  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  forelegs,  and  few,  when  once  turned  over,  can  with- 
out assisUnce  regain  their  natural  position  ;  but  notwitb- 
stending  this,  their  flappere  are  gsneraJly  secured  by 
ropes,  so  as  to  render  their  escape  impossible. 

*<  Persons  who  .search  for  turtles'  eggs  are  provided 
with  a  light  stiff  cane  or  gun-rod,  with  which  tbey  go 
along  the  shores,  probing  the  sand  near  the  tracks -of  the 
animals,  which,  however,  cannot  always  Iw  seen,  on  ac 
count  c^  the  winds  and  heavy  reins  that  often  obliterate 
them.  The  nests  are  discovered  not  only  by  men,  bat 
also  by  beaste  of  prey,  and  the  eggs  are  collected,  or  des- 
troyed on  the  spot  in  great  numbers,  as  on  certain  puts 
of  the  shores  hundreds  of  turtles  are  known  to  deposit 
their  eggs  within  the  space  of  a  mile.  l*bey  form  a 
new  hole  each  time  they  lay,  and  the  second  is  gener- 
ally dug  near  the  first,  as  if  the  animal  vrere  quite  un- 
conscious of  what  had  befallen  it.  It  will  be  readily 
underatood  that  the  numerous  eggs  seen  in  a  turtle  on 
cutting  it  up  could  not  be  all  laid  the  same  season.  The 
whole  number  deposited  by  an  individual  in  one  simimer 
may  amount  to  four  hundred,  whereas  if  the  animal  is 
caught  on  or  near  her  nest,  as  I  have  witnessed,  the  re- 
maining eggs,  all  small,  without  shells,  and  as  it  were 
thread^  like  so  many  large  beads,  exceed  three  thou. 
sand.  In  an  insUnce  where  I  found  that  number,  the 
turtle  weighed  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The  young, 
soon  after  being  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  lariger 
than  a  dollar,  scrateh  their  way  through  their  sandy  cov- 
ering, and  immediitely  betake  themselves  to  the  water. 

*<  The  food  of  the  green  turtle  oonsisto  chiefly  of  ma. 
rine  plants,  more  especially  the  gnsswrack  {ZoHtra  mo- 
rina),  which  they  cut  near  the  roote  to  procure  the  nnai, 
tender  and  succulent  parts.  Their  feeding  grounds,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  are  easily  discovered  by  floating 
masses  of  these  plante  on  the  flaU,  or  along  the  shores  to 
which  they  resort.  The  hawk-billed  spedes  feeds  on 
sea-weeds,  crebs,  various  kinds  of  shell-fisfa,  and  fishes  ; 
the  loggerhead  mostly  on  the  fish  of  conch-shells  of  large 
size,  which  they  are  enabled,  by  means  of  their  power&l 
beak,  to  crush  to  pieces  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as 
a  man  cracks  a  walnut.  One  which  was  brought  oa  board 
the  Marion,  and  placed  neai^  the  fluke  of  one  of  her  an- 
chors, made  a  deep  indentation  in  that  hammered  piece 
of  iron  that  quite  surprised  me.  The  trunk  turtle  feeds 
on  mollusca,  fish,  Crustacea,  sea  urohins,  and  various 
marine  plante. 

*'  All  the  species  move  through  the  water  with  sur- 
prising speed:  but  the  green  and  hawk-billed  in  par- 
ticular  remind  you,  by  their  celerity  and  the  ease  of 
their  motions,  of  the  progress  of  a  bird  in  the  air.  It 
is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to  strike  one  with  a  spear,  and 
yet  this  is  often  done  bv  an  accomplished  turtler.    .     . 
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with  their  hands  only ;  and  by  this  means 
they  usually  catch  them  both  together.  But 
sometimes  the  female  escapes,  being  more 
shy  than  the  male. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  har- 
poon, either  when  they  are  playing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  feeding  at  the  bottom ; 
when  the  harpoon  is  skilfully  darted,  it  sticks 
fast  in  thQ  shell  of  the  back ;  the  wood  then 
disengages  from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long 

'*  Turflef  such  is  I  hare  spoken  of  ara  caught  in  rar!- 
otts  ways  on  the  coasts  of  the  Floridas,  or  in  estuaries  and 
ri  vers.  Some  turtlers  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  great  nets 
across  the  entrance  of  streams,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
either  at  the  flow  or  at  the  ebb  of  the  waters.  These  nets 
are  formed  of  Toiy  large  meshes,  into  which  the  turtles  par- 
tially enter,  when,  the  more  they  attempt  to  extricate 
tbemselTes,  the  more  they  get  entangled.  Others  harpoon 
them  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  in  my  estimation  no  me- 
thod is  equal  to  that  employed  by  Mr  Egan,  the  pilot  of 
Indian  isle. 

'*  That  extraordinary  turtler  had  an  {son  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  pep,  and  which  at  each  end  had  a 
polnl  not  unlike  what  nail-makers  call  a  brad,  it  being 
four-cornered  but  flattish,  and  of  a  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  beak  of  an  irory-billed  woodpecker,  toge. 
ther  with  a  neck  and  shoulder*  Between  the  two  shoul- 
ders of  this  instrument  a  flne  tough  line,  fifty  or  more 
fathoms  in  length,  was  fastened,  by  one  end  being  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre' of  the  peg,  and  the  line  itself 
was  carefully  coiled  up  and  placed  in  a  conTenient  part 
of  the  canoe.  One  extremity  of  this  peg  entera  a  sheath 
of  iron  that  loosely  attaches  It  to  a  long  wooden  spear, 
until  a  turtle  has  been  pierced  through  Uie  shell  by  the 
other  extremity.  He  of  the  canoe  paddles  away  as 
silently  as  possible  wheneTer  he  spies  a  turtle  basking  on 
the  water,  until  he  gets  within  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  when  he  throws  the  spear  so  as  to  hit  the  animal 
about  the  place  which  an  entomologist  would  choose, 
were  It  a  large  Insect,  for  pinning  it  to  a  piece  of  cork. 
As  sooQ  as  the  turtle  is  struck,  the  wooden  handle  sepa- 
rates from  the  peg,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of 
its  attAchment  The  smart  of  the  wound  urges  on  the 
animal  as  if  distracted,  and  it  appears  that  the  longer  the 
peg  remains  in  lU  shel],  the  more  firmly  fastened  it  b, 
so  great  a  pressure  Is  exercised  upon  it  by  the  shell  of  the 
turtle,  which  being  suffered  to  run  like  a  whale,  soon 
becomes  frtigued,  and  is  secured  by  hauling  in  the  line 
with  great  care.  In  this  manner,  u  the  pilot  Informed 
me,  eight  hundred  green  turtles  were  caught  by  one  man 
in  twelTO  months. 

'*  Each  turtler  has  his  cfmoly  which  is  a  square  wooden 
building  or  pen,  formed  of  logs,  which  are  so  far  separated 
as  to  allow  the  tide  to  pass  freely  through  and  stand 
erect  in  the  mud.  The  turtles  are  placed  in  this  in- 
closnre,  fed  and  kept  there  until  sold.  If  the  animals 
thus  confined  have  not  laid  their  eggs  prerious  to  their 
seizure,  they  drop  them  in  the  water,  so  that  they  are 
lost. 

**  MThen  I  was  in  the  Floridas,  several  turtlers  assured 
me,  that  any  turtle  taken  from  the  depositing  ground, 
and  carried  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  several  hundred 
miles,  would,  if  then  let  loose,  certainly  be  met  with  at 
the  same  spot,  either  immediately  after,  or  in  the  fdlow. 
ing  breediug  season.  Should  this  prove  true,  and  it 
certainly  may,  how  much  will  be  enhanced  the  belief  of 
the  student  in  the  uniformity  and  solidity  of  Nature's 
arrangements,  when  he  finds  that  the  turtle,  like  a 
migratory  bird,  returns  to  the  same  locality,  with  per. 
baps  a  delight  similar  to  that  experienced  hf  the  tra. 
veller,  who,  after  visiting  distant  countries,  once  more 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  cherished  family  1'* 


enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range ;  for 
if  the  harpooner  should  attempt  at  once  to 
draw  the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is  weak* 
ened  by  its  own  struggling,  it  would  probably 
get  free.  Thus  the  turtle  struggles  hard  to 
get  loose,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  they  take  care 
the  line  fastened  to  the  harpoon  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  it 

There  is  yet  another  way,  which,  though 
seemingly  awkward,  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  very  great  success.  A  good  diver  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  boat ;  and  when  the 
turtles  are  observed,  which  they  sometimes 
are  in  great  numbers,  asleep  on  the  surface, 
he  immediately  quits  the  vessel,  at  about  fifty 
yards  distance,  and  keeping  still  under  water, 
directs  his  passage  to  where  the  turtle  was 
seen,  and,  coming  up  beneath,  seizes  it  by  the 
tail ;  the  animal  awaking  struggles  to  get 
free  ;  and  by  this  both  are  kept  at  the  surface 
until  the  boat  arrives  to  take  tnem  in. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF   THE    SHELL   OF   TBSTAGEOUS   FI8H£8. 

Omb  is  apt  to  combine  very  dissimilar 
objects  in  the  same  group,  when  hurried  into 
the  vortex  of  method.  •  No  two  animals  are 
more  unlike  each  other  than  the  whale  and 
the  limpet,  the  tortoise  and  the  oyster.  Yet, 
as  these  animals  must  find  some  place  in  the 
picture  of  animated  nature,  it  is  best  to  let 
them  rest  in  the  station  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  have  assigned  them ;  and  as  they 
have  been  willing  to  give  them  all  from  their 
abode  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is  wisest  in  us  to 
conform. 

But  before  1  enter  into  a  history  of  shell, 
fish,  it  may  not  be  i^oproper  to  observe,  that 
naturalists,  who  have  treated  on  this  part  of 
history,  have  entirely  attended  to  outward 
forms;  and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  for- 
saking the'  description  of  the  animal  itself, 
have  exhausted  all  their  industry  in  describ- 
ing the  habitation.  In  consequence  of  this 
radical  error,  we  have  Volumes  written  upon 
the  subject  of  shells,  and  very  little  said  on 
the  history  of  shell-fish.  The  life  of  these 
industrious  creatures,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
creep  along  the  bottom,  or  immovably  wait 
till  driven  as  the  waves  happen  to  direct,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  wreathing  of 
the  shells,  or  the  spots  with  which  they  are 
tinctured,  have  been  described  with  a  most 
disgusting  prolixity  ;  but  their  appetites  and 
their  combats,  their  escapes  and  humble  arts 
of  subsistence,  have  been  utterly  neglected. 

As  I  have  only  undertaken  to  write  the 
history   of  animated   nature,   the   variety  of 
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shells,  and  their  peculiar  spots  or  blemishes, 
do  not  come  within  my  design.  However, 
the  manner  in  which  shells  are  formed  is  a 
part  of  natural  history  connected  with  my 
plan,  as  it  presupposes  vital  force  or  industry 
in  the  animal  that  forms  them. 

The  shell  may  be  considered  as  a  habita- 
tion supplied  by  nature.  It  is  a  hard  stony 
substance y  made  up  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  wall.  Part  of  the  stony  substance  the 
animal  derives  from  outward  objects,  and  the 
fluids  of  the  animal  itself  furnish  the  cement 
These  united  make. that  firm  covering  which 
shelUfish  generally  reside  in  till  they  die. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  sea-shells  are  formed,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  an  animal  that  lives 
upon  land,  with  the  formation  of  whose  shell 
we  are  best  acquainted.  This  is  the  garden- 
snail,  that  carries  its  box  upon  its  back,  whose 
history  Swammerdam  has  taken  such  endless 
pains  to  describe.  As  the  manner  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  animal's  shell  extends  to  that 
of  all  others  that  have  shells,  whether  they 
live  upon  land  or  in  the  water,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  it  a  place  before  we  enter  upon 
the  history  of  testaceous  fishes. 

To  be^in  with  the  animal  in  its  earliest 
state,  and  trace  the  progress  of  its  shell  from 
the  time  it  first  appears^^The  instant  the 
young  snail  leaves  the  eggy  it  carries  its  shell 
or  its  box  on  its  back.  It  does  not  leave  the 
egg  till  it  is  arrived  at  a  certain  erowth,when 
its  little  habitation  is  suffioienUy  hardened. 
This  beginning  of  the  shell  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head,  but  grows  in  a  very  rapid 
manner,  having  at  first  but  two  circumvolu- 
tions,  for  the  rest  are  added  as  the  snail  grows 
larger.  In  proportion  as  the  animal  increases 
in  size,  the  circumvolutions  of  the  shell  in- 
crease  also,  until  the  number  of  these  volutes 
come  to  be  ^ve,  which  is  never  exceeded. 

The  part  where  the  animal  enlarges  its 
shell  is  at  the  mouth,  to  which  it  adds  in  pro- 
portion as  it  finds  itself  stinted  in  its  habita* 
tion  below.  Being  about  to  enlarge  its  shell, 
it  is  seen  with  its  little  teeth  biting  and  clear, 
ing  away  the  scaljr  skin  that  grows  at  the 
edges.  It  is  sometimes  seen  to  eat  those  bits 
it  thus  takes  off;  at  other  times  it  only  cleans 
awa/  the  V margin  when  covered  with  films, 
and  then  adds  another  rim  to  its  shell. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  shell, 
which  is  natural  to  the  animal,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  live  three  days,  its  whole 
body  is  furnished  with  glands,  from  the  orifices 
of  which  flows  out  a  kind  of  slimy  fluid,  like 
small  spider  threads,  which  join  together  in 
one  common  crust  or  surface,  and  in  time  con- 
dense  and  acquire  a  stony  hardness.  It  is  this 
slimy  humour  that  grows  into  a  membrane, 
Hud  afterwards  a  stony  skin :  nor  can  it  have  i 


escaped  any  who  have  observed  the  track  of 
a  snail;  that  glistening  substance  which  it 
leaves  on  the  floor  or  the  wall,  is  no  other 
than  the  materials  with  which  the  animal  adds 
to  its  shell,  or  repairs  it  when  broken. 

Now  to  exhibit  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  method  in  which  the  shell  is  formed 
— The  snail  bursts  from  its  egg  with  its  shell 
upon  its  back  ;  the  shell,  though  very  simple, 
is  the  centre  round  which  every  succeeding 
convolution  of  the  shell  is  formed,  by  new 
circles  added  to  the  first  As  the  body  of  the 
snail  can  be  extended  no  where  bat  to  the 
aperture,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  only  can,  of 
consequence,  receive  augmentation.  The  sub. 
stance  of  which  the  shell  is  composed  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  animal  itself,  and  is  no  more 
than  a  slimy  fluid  which  hardens  into  bone. 
This  fluid  passes  through  an  infinite  number 
of  little  glands,  till  it  arrives  at  the  pores  of 
the  skin ;  but  there  it  is  stopped  by  the  shell 
that  covers  the  part  below ;  and  therefore  is 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  where  it  is 
wanted  for  enlargement  There  the  first 
layer  of  slime  soon  hardens  ;  and  then  another 
is  added,  which  hardens  also,  till  in  time  the 
shell  becomes  as  thick  as  is  requisite  for  the 
animal's  preservation.  Thus  every  shell  may 
be  considered  as  composed  of  a  number  of 
layers  of  slime,  which  have  entirely  proceeded 
from  the  animal's  own  body. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  shells,  I  can- 
not  avoid  thinking  there  are  atill  other  sub- 
stances besides  the  animal's  ovrn  slime  which 
go  to  the  composition  of  its  shell,  or  at  least 
to  its  external  coat,  which  is  ever  different 
from  the  internal.  The  substances  I  mean 
are  the  accidental  concretions  of  earthy  or 
saline  parts,  which  adhere  to  the  slimy  matter 
upon  its  first  emission.'  By  adopting  this 
theory,  we  can  more  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  varbus  colours  of  the  shell,  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  take  its  tincture  from  the 
animal's  body,  as  is  the  usual  opinion ;  for  all 
the  internal  parts  of  the  shell  are  but  of  one 
white  colour ;  it  is  only  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  shell  that  is  so  beautifully  varied,  so 
richly  tinctured  with  that  variety  of  colours 
we  behold  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  If 
the  external  coat  be  scaled  off,  as  Mr  Argen- 
ville  asserts,  all  the  inner  substances  will  be 
■found  but  of  one  simple  colouring  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  animal's  own  juices  can  give 
only  one  colour ;  whereas  we  see  some  shells 
stained  with  a  hundred. 


1  Our  author  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  I»r^ 
of  the  shell  is  composed  of  extraneous  matter.  I'  ^^ 
were  the  case,  the  same  species  of  shell  would  ofteo  at 
found  to  difler  in  iU  comporition  and  external  sppearance, 
whereas  some  species  are  so  uniformly  alikot  that  it  ^ 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  two  shells. 
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The  usual  way  of  acconnting  for  the  dif- 
ferent colouring  of  shells,  which  seems  to  me 
erroneous,  is  ^is  ;  in  the^body  of  every  one 
of  these  animals,  several  streaks  are  discerned 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  ''  This 
variety,"  say  they,  **  is  an  incontestable  proof 
that  the  juices  flowing  from  these  parts  will 
be  also  of  a  different  hue ;  and  will  con- 
sequently tinge  that  part  of  the  shell  which 
their  slime  composes^  of  a  different  colour." 
But  this  system,  as  was  observed  before,  is 
overthrown  by  the  fact,  which  discovers  that 
only  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  is  tinged  ; 
whereas  by  this  it  would  have  been  coloured 
throughout ;  nay,  by  this  system,  the  internal 
parts  of  the  shell  would  be  stained  with  the 
most  vivid  colouring,  as  being  least  exposed 
to  the  external  injuries  of  the  element  where 
it  is  placed.  But  the  truth  is,  the  animal 
residing  in  the  shell  has  none  of  these  various 
colours  thus  talked  of:  its  slime  is  a  simple 
pellucid  substance;  and  the  only  marblings 
which  appear  in  its  body,  are  the  colour  of  the 
food,  which  is  seen  through  its  transparent  in- 
testines. We  must,  therefore,  account  for  the 
various  colouring  of  its  shell  upon  a  different 
principle. 

If,  as  I  said,  we  examine  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  we  shall  find  shells  with  various 
and  beautiful  colouring ;  we  shall  find  them 
generally  furnished  with  a  white  ground, 
tincturea  with  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  and 
several  other  shades  and  lovely  mixtures,  but 
never  blue.  Shells  are  of  almost  all  colours 
but  blue.  The  reason  seems  to  be  obvious ; 
for  blue  is  the  colour  which  sea-water  changes. 
A  piece  of  silk,  or  a  feather,  of  this  colour, 
put  into  an  infusion  of  salt,  urine,  or  nitre,  lose 
their  tint  entirely.  Now  may  not  this  give 
us  a  hint  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
nature  in  colouring  her  shells  ?  May  we  not 
from  hence  conclude,  that  sea^water  is  effica- 
cious  in  giving  colour,  or  taking  it  away? 
That,  to  produce  colour,  the  animal  not  only 
furnishes  its  juices,  but  the  sea  or  the  earth 
that  mixture  of  substance  which  is  to  unite 
with  them?  Neither  the  animal  slime  alone, 
nor  the  external  earthy  or  saline  substances 
alone,  could  produce  colours ;  but  both  united, 
produce  an  effect  which  neither,  separately,  was 
possessed  of.  Thus  shells  assume  every  colour 
but  blue ;  and  that  sea-water,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, would  be  apt  to  destroy. 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the 
animal  does  not  alone  tincture  its  own  shell ; 
but  that  external  causes  co-operate  in  contri- 
buting to  its  beauty.  It  is  probable  that, 
from  the  nature  of  its  food,  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  us,  the  external 
layers  of  its  slime  may  be  of  different  consis- 
tences ;  so,  as  when*joined  with  the  particles 
of  earth  or  salt  that  are  accidentally  united 


with  them  from  without,  they  assume  various 
and  beautiful  hues.  But  the  internal  layers, 
which  receive  no  foreign  admixture,  still  pre- 
serve the  natural  colour  of  the  animal,  and 
continue  white  without  any  variation. 

Thus  far  we  see  that  the  animal  is  not 
wholly  the  agent  in  giving  beauty  and  colour- 
ing to  its  shell :  but  it  seems  otherwise  with 
respect  to  its  convolutions,  its  prominences,  and 
general  form.  These  entirely  depend  upon 
the  art  of  the  animal ;  or  rather  upon  its  in- 
stincts;  which',  in  the  same  kinds,  are  ever 
invariable.  The  shell  generally  bears  some 
rude  resemblance  to  the  body  upon  which  it 
has  been  moulded.  Thus,  it  is  observable  in 
all  sea^shells,  that  if  the  animal  has  any 
tumour,  or  excrescence  on  its  body,  it  creates 
likewise  a  swelling  in  that  part  of  the  incrus- 
tation to  which  it  corresponds.  When  the 
animal  begins  to  alter  its  position,  and  to 
make  new  additions  to  its  apartments,  the  same 
protuberance  which  had  raised  the  shell  before 
in  one  part,  swells  it  again  at  some  little  dis. 
tance ;  by  which  means  we  see  the  same  in. 
equality,  in  a  spiral  line,  all  round  the  shell. 
Sometimes  these  tumours  of  the  animal  are  so 
large,  or  so  pointed,  that  those  which  rise 
over  them  in  the  incrustation  appear  like 
horns :  after  this  the  animal  disengages  itself 
from  its  first  cavities;  and  then,  by  fresh 
evacuations,  assumes  a  new  set  of  horns ;  and 
so  increases  the  number  in  proportion  to  its 
growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  hap- 
pens to  be  channelled,  the  shell  that  covers  it 
will  be  channelled  likewise ;  if  there  be  any 
protuberances  in  the  body,  which  wind  in  a 
spiral  line  about  it,  the  shell  will  likewise  have 
its  tumours  and  cavities  winding  round  to 
the  end. 

In  this  maimer,  as  the  animals  are  of  vari- 
ous forms,  the  shells  exhibit  an  equal  variety. 
Indeed,  the  diversity  is  so  great,  and  the 
figures  and  colours  so  very  striking,  ^at 
several  persons,  with  a  kind  of  harmless  indo- 
lence, have  made  the  arrangement  of  them  the 
study  and  the  business  of  their  lives.  Those 
who  consult  their  beauty  alone,  take  care  to 
have  them  polished,  and  to  have  an  external 
crust,  or  periosteum,  as  Swammefdam  calls 
it,  scoured  off  from  their  surfaces  by  spirit  of 
salt.  But  there  are  others  that,  with  more 
learned  affectation,  kept  them  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  they  have  been  found,  with 
their  precious  crust  still  round  them.  ,  The 
expense  men  have  sometimes  been  at,  in  mak- 
ing such  collections,  is  amazing  ;  and  some 
shells,  such  as  the  Stairs-shell,  or  the  Admiral- 
shell,  are  not  more  precious  for  their  scarce- 
ness, than  pearls  are  for  their  beauty.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  scarcity,  and  not  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  that  determines  the  value  of  all  na- 
tural  curiosities.     Those  shells  that  offer  but 
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little  beauty  to  the  ignorant  are  often  the  most 
precious  ;  and  those  shells  which  an  unlearned 
spectator  would  stop  to  obserye  with  admira- 
tion, one  accustomed  to  the  yisitation  of  cabi- 
nets would  pass  over  with  disdain.— These 
collections,  however,  have  their  use ;  not  only 
by  exhibiting  the  vast  variety  of  Natures 
operations,  but  also  by  exciting  our  curiosity 
to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  that  form 
them.  A  mind  that  can  find  innocent  enter- 
tainment in  these  humble  contemplations  is 
well  employed ;  and,  as  we  say  of  children,  is 
kept  from  doing  mischief.  Although  there 
may  be  nobler  occupations  than  that  of  con- 
sidering the  convolutions  of  a  shell,  yet  there 
may  be  some  who  want  the  ambition  to  aspire 
after  such  arduous  pursuits ;  there  may  be 
tome  unfit  for  them ;  there  may  be  some  who 
find  their  ambition  fully  gratified  by  the 
praise  which  the  collectors  of  shells  bestow 
upon  each  other.  Indeed,  for  a  day  or  two, 
there  is  no  mind  that  a  cabinet  of  shells 
cannot  furnish  with  pleasing  employment 
'*  What  can  be  more  gratifyine/'  as  Pliny 
says/  '*  than  to  view  nature  in  ail  her  irregu- 
larities, and  sporting  in  her  variety  of  shefis ! 
Such  a  difference  of  colour  do  they  exhibit ! 
such  a  difference  of  figure  !  fiat,  concave,  long, 
lunated,  drawn  round  in  a  circle,  the  orbit  cut 
in  two !  some  are  seen  with  a  rising  on  the 
back,  some  smooth,  some  wrinkled,  toothed, 
streaked,  the  point  variously  intorted,  the 
mouth  pointing  like  a  dagger,  folded  back, 
bent  inwards !  all  these  variations,  and  many 
more,  furnish  at  once  novelty,  elegance,  and 
speculation."* 


>  Plin.  iz.  S3. 
'  CVmcA«A3^.— Ari8toU«  had  three  orders  of  TesUcea, 
— UiiiTalTe8,«BiTalv«8  and  the  Tuihioated,— but  Uie 
daas  itself  and  these  diTisknit  were  looMly  defined ;  and 
the  same  vagueness  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
authors  who  followed  his  method.  Perhaps  Dr  Walter 
Charleton,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  was  the 
first  Vho  had  a  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
system,  but  his  attempt  to  arrange  the  MoUusca  is  very 
fuilty.*  The  Lfmaces  he  places  with  apodous  insects  ; 
and  aquatic  animals  being  divided  as  usual  into  the 
sangtdneous  and  exsanguineous,  the  remaining  mollua- 
cas  are  arranged  under  two  classes— Tts.  the  Motta  or 
moUiueula  and  the  tutaeea.  The  first  embraces  all  the 
cuttles  and  the  Lepus  marinus  or  Aplysia  ;  the  second 
the  shelled  tribes,  whose  primary  sections  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Aristotle's,  while  his  genera,  in  general 
without  definitions,  rest  on  characters  of  little  or  no 
value.  Jean-Daniel  Msjor,  Professor  of  Practical 
Medicine  in  the  university  of  Keil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  was  the  next  to  make  the  attempt,  (1675,) 
which  is  pronounced  by  two  critics,  to  whose  opinion 
much  deference  has  been  shown,  to  be  "  infinitely  too 
complicated  and  ramifying  to  admit  of  any  useful  ap- 
plication." Sibbald,  Grew,'  Bonanni,  Lister,  Langius, 
Hebenstreit,  Toumefort,  D'Argenrille,  and  Klein  are 
perhaps  the  principal  who  followed  in  their  wake,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  had  all  entered  on  their  task  without 
a  previous  study  of  what  the  real  object  and  use  of  method 

*  Onoeoastikon  Zoikoa.    Lond.  1S71.  4to. 


With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aris- 
totle has  divided  them  into  three  kinds :  and 
his  method  is,  of  al^  others,  the  most  conform- 
able to  nature.     These  are,  first  the  tmcpoibe. 


was,  what  principles  were  to  guide  them  in  framing  the 
various  sections,  or  what  the  relative  bearing  of  these 
divisions  on  one  another  should  be.  The  division  of 
shells  primarily  into  Multivalve,  Bivalve,  and  Univalve 
had  perhaps  supeneded  the  Aristoteliab,  and  many  new 
divisions  of  secondary  rate  we/e  of  course  invented,  but 
they  were  arbitrary,  founded  on  no  common  principle, 
either  too  lax  or  too  complex  to  be  applicable  in  practice, 
cumbersome  to  the  memory,  and  clumsy  in  writing. 
To  analyse  these  methods  would  be  wearisome  and  un- 
profitable,— they  were  next  to  useless  when  promulgated, 
and  have  now  no  attraetiou  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  pure 
cottchdogisL  It  is  when  we  rise  from  their  examina- 
tioD  that  we  are  in  the  best  mood  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  LinnsBUs. 

LinnsBUs  having,  with  a  tact  characteristic  of  his 
genius  for  system,  divided  Invertebrated  animals  into 
two  great  classes — Inseda  and  f^tmer,— was  leas  happy 
in  his  reduction  of  the  latter  into  their  secondary  groups 
or  orders.  The  testaceous  mollusca  occupy  one  order  by 
themselves,  in  which  there  are  four  sections  of  equal 
value — the  multivalve,  bivalve  (Comch^,)  the  univalves 
with  a  regular  spire  {Coehle4B),  and  the  univalves  with- 
out a  regular  spire  .f  In  each  section  there  are  eeveial 
genera  defined  with  neat  precision,— the  characters  d 
the  multivalves  being  derived  from  the  position  of  the 
valves— «f  the  bivalves  from  the  number  and  structure 
of  the  hinge-teeth,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  from  a  pail 
influencing  the  opening  of  the  valves, — of  the  CocUec 
from  the  unilocular  or  multilocular  sliell,  but  in  most 
from  the  formation  of  the  aperture;  while  in  the  last 
division  the  shape  of  the  shell  afibrds  the  means  of  dis- 
criminating them,  excepting  in  Teredo^-which  is  defined 
*'  T.  intrusa  ligno,"  in  evident  contimrie^  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  better  custom.  The  naked  tribes  an 
placed  in  the  order  denominated  "  MoUusca,"  when 
they  stand,  in  "  admired  disorder,"  with  radiated  no- 
phytes^  annelidans,  parasitical  worms,  and  the  Echinoder. 
mata,  which  latter,  however,  are  better  in  this  strange 
miscellany,  than  they  were  when  they  stood  either 
amongst  simple  or  multivalved  shells. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  system  it  Is  not  &ir 
to  look  back  from  our  present  vantage  ground,  and 
magnify  its  defects  by  a  comparison  with  modem  classi- 
fications :  we  are  in  candour  to  place  ourselves  behind 
its  author,  and  looking  forward,  say  how  far  his  efliirts 
have  been  useful  or  quickening.^  Standing  thus  we 
trust  to  oflend  none  of  his  admirers  when  we  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  in  its  principle  of  a  novel  character: 
the  soft  mollusca  were  previously  recognised  and  better 
assorted  by  Charleton ;  and  every  one  of  the  sections, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  genera  also,  of  the  shelled 
tribes,  had  been  already  recognised.  It  labours  under 
the  censure  of  having  too  small  regard  to  the  animal,  a 
censure  in  some  degree  just,  for  assuredly  more  was 
known  of  these  than  the  definitions  of  the  *'  Systema," 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  *;  and  it  had  still  less  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  groups  in  reference  to  their  organical 
affinities.  It  olten  associates  species  of  dissimilar  habits  ; 
and  species  are  found  in  almost  every  genus  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  this,  and  where  consequently  the 
student  ought  not  to  have  sought  for  them.  The  superi- 
ority of  it  lies  in  its  simplicity ;  in  the  regulated  suhor- 

t  The  eKoounden  of  LIniuras*  tyatem  do  not  adopt  tlda  last 
division,— whv,  it  Is  difficult  to  say.  Bj  diBregarding  it  thej 
have  Inlnred  ttie  naturahieM  of  th«  method. 

t  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Sr"teni»  Natu^^*  was  pobHibed 
In  1736,  bat  17M  Is  properly  the  yemr  whk-h  gave  birth  to  bb 
coQchological  •rstem.  when  the  tenth  editiun  4eat  publiihed. 
It  was  perfected  tn  17^. 
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or  twrhtMoUd^  which  consists  of  one  piece,  like 
the  box  of  a  snail ;  secondly, 'the  bivahe,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces,  united  by  a  hinge,  like 
an  oyster;  and,  thirdly,  the  mttUivahe^  con- 

diaKtion  of  all  its  parts;  in  the  admirable  sagacity  with 
which  the  families  or  genera  are  limited  ;  in  Uie  assump. 
tion  of  more  stable  characters  for  these,  and  for  the  dear 
distinct  manner  in  which  they  are  applied ;  in  the 
suitableness  of  its  nomenclature;  in  the  invention  of 
trivial  names  which  give  a  facility  in  writing  hitherto 
unknowu,  and  was  a  welcome  relief  to  the  memory ;  in  the 
conciseness  of  the  specific  characters  and  the  skill  with 
which  those  characters  were  chosen  ;  in  the  regular  in. 
dication  of  the  stations  which  the  species  occupy  on  the 
globe  ;  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  more  extended  descrip- 
tions, and  the  peculiar  felicity  of  language  in  which  the 
^thoughts  suggested  by  any  remarkable  structure  in  the 
species  under  review  are  conveyed  to  us.  That  merits 
of  this  Idnd  should  secure  him  something  more  than  ap- 
probation was  natural:  there  was  much  excellence  in  it 
whk;h  prejudice  or  jealousy  only  could  not  see,  and 
which  folly  alone  would  have  rejected  ;  and  while  every 
collector  and  amateur  found  it  easy  to  be  understood, 
ready  In  practice,  and  neat  in  nomenclaturing  their 
cabinets,  their  pursuit  assumed  the  garb  of  science  when 
they  could  tell  the  scomer  that  they  were  following  the 
steps,  and  had  the  sanction,  of  a  man  whose  genius  has 
justly  won  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  whom 
succeeding  ages  continue  to  venerate  for  the  good  they 
have  done  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

While  the  eyes  of  almost  all  were  turned  to  cbis 
northern  luminary  for  light  to  guide  them  in  their  pur- 
suit, or  as  an  object  by  barking  at  which  a  few  drew 
notice  on  their  littleness,  Jussieu  of  Paris,  the  admirer 
of  Liunaus'  genius  and  industry,  and  his  correspondent, 
was  explaining  to  his  select  but  few  disciples  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  **  Natural 
System."  Jussieu's  profound  studies  were  confined  to 
botany,  but  he  had  cfdleagues  and  contemporaries  who 
attempted  their  application  to  conchology,  and  whose 
want  of  success  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  anatomy  of  the  moUusca  then  attained,  to  the 
fewness  of  the  observations  made  on  the  living  species, 
and  in  part  also  to  the  imperfection  of  the  views  of  the 
authors.  Daubenton,  the  colleague  of  Bufibn,  so  early 
as  1743,  insisted  on  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  as 
necessary  to  form  a  natural  cUssificatioo  of  shells ;  and 
in  1756,  Guttard,  who  was  the  personal  friend  of  Jussieu, 
not  only  gave  his  sanction  to  this  opinion,  but  showed 
its  practicability  and  excellenoe  by  defining,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  and  shell  combined,  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  the  univalves,  comprehending  among 
these,  in  evident  agreement  with  their  relations,  though 
contrary  to  general  use,  the  slugs,  the  Aplysia,  and  the 
BuUfea.  But  the  fuUest  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  Adanson,  whose  work  on  Senegal  was 'published  some 
years  before  Linnsus  had  given  the  last  revision  to  his 
system.  Impelled  by  an  indomitable  enthusiasm,  Adan- 
son  visited  Senegal,  under  many  disadvantages,  to  ex- 
amine and  describe  the  natural  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  made  very  extensive 
collections  in  every  department  of  nature,  but  of  his 
great  work  the  first  volume  only,  containing  the  outline 
of  his  travels  and  his  account  of  the  shells,  was  ever  given 
to  the  people.  The  character  of  this  volume  has  risen 
with  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  it  is  more  valued 
by  the  conchologists  of  the  present  day  than  it  was  by 
the  contemporaries  of  its  author.  He  had  some  personal 
peculiarities — too  visible  in  his  writing8-i*which  could 
not  fail  to  hurt  his  popularity :  an  austere  temperament, 
which  caused  him  to  treat  his  fellow-labourers  with  con- 
temptuous acerbity,—- a  mind  that  would  neither  bend  to 
nor  treat  with  respect  the  pmjudices  as  he  deemed  them. 


sisting  of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the  Acorn- 
shell,  which  has  not  less  than  twelve  pieces 
that  go  to  its  composition.  All  these  kinds 
are  found  in  the  sea  at  different  depths,  and 

of  his  age, — an  unflinching  severity  in  criticising  the 
writings  of  others,  and  a  pertinacious  tenacity  of  his  own 
views, — awhile  some  barbarisms  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce into  the  nomenclature  of  conchology  repelled  the 
naturalists  of  a  too  nice  taste,  and  the  very  extent  of  his 
requirements  from  those  who  claimed  to  be  naturalists 
operated  against  him,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
mere  collectors  or  virtuosos  were  to  enter  on  so  difficult 
a  path,  or  would  be  willing  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
pushed  aside  as  idlers,  and  put  without  the  pale  of  the 
scientific  circle.  Shell-fish  were,  according  to  him,  dis- 
tinguishable, in  the  first  place,  into  *'  Limaf  ons"  and 
"Conques;*'  the  former  were  subdivided  into  univalves 
and  operculated  univalves,  and  the  conques  into  bivalves 
and  multivalves  ;  these  primary  families  were  still 
further  divided  into  smaller  groups  from  the  position  of 
the  eyes  in  the  Limasons,  and  from  the  figure  of  the 
respiratory  tubes  in  th/Conques.  Now  it  was  a  pure 
arbitrariness  in  him  to  fix  upon  the  operculum  as  a  part  or 
organ  of  primary  value,  for  there  is  nothing  in  its  use  or 
position  to  justi^^  the  choice,  nor  did  he  atteiApt,  by  any 
analysis,  to  show  that  it  was  a  regulator  of  structure  and 
habits;  and  it  was  equally  arbitrary  to  divide  the  bivalves 
into  two  sections  on  the  mere  existence  of  a  few 
additional  pieces  over  the  hinge,  for  these  pieces  were 
not  proved  to  be  an  index  to  the  animal's  economy. 
But  Adanson's  services  to  conchology  are  very  great, 
—of  those  of  its  labourers  who  have  passed  in  review  we 
place  him  next  to  Lister.  He  has  the  merit  of  having 
altogether  removed  horn  the  Testabea  the  Lepas  and 
Balani,  whose  structure  he  saw  was  modelled  after  the 
type  of  another  category ;  his  interesting  discovery  of 
the  Vermetns  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  shell  being  of 
itself  useless  as  a  character  in  natural  history ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  afiinities  was  made  evident  by  the  acute- 
ness  which  led  him  to  approximate  the  Teredo  to  the 
Pholas.  If  not  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  operculum,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  knew 
its  value  as  an  index  to  natural  relationship  between 
genera ;  perhaps  the  first  who  was  fully  airare  that  the 
entireness  or  canaliculate  formation  of  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  gave  an  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  snail  in 
regard  to  food  ;  the  first  too  to  point  out  fully  the  in- 
fluence of  a^e  and  sex  in  altering  the  shape  of  the  shell, 
and  more  especially  of  its  aperture  :  the  first  to  describe 
and  delineate  the  animal  tenant  of  many  genera ;  and 
although  his  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  ex- 
temal  characters,  yet  we  are  above  all  indebted  to  him 
for  his  strong  advocacy  of  the  maxim  that  the  anatomy 
of  the  animal  was  the  sole  sure  foundation  of  a  rational 
arrangement  which  had  in  view  the  mutual  affinities  of 
the  objects  it  attempted  to  classify,  and  present  them  not 
fancifully  commixed  as  they  might  be  placed  in  s 
museum,  but  according  to  those  characters  which  nature 
itself  had  given  them  of  affinity  or  dissemblance. 

The  example  of  Adanson  was  followed  by  GeoflTroy 
who,  in  a  history  of  the  shells  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  attempted  to  arrange  them  on  the  external 
anatomy  of  their  animals  ;  and  by  Muller,  who  described 
in  the  same  manner  the  mollusca  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  writings  of  Muller  are  still  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation.  They  contain  the  descriptions  of  many 
novelties,  and  his  descriptions  of  them,  u  well  as  of 
species  previously  known,  are  remarlcable  for  their 
accuracy  ;  they  are  thickly  strewed  with  notices  of  the 
external  anatomy  and  habits  of  those  he  had  examined 
alive;  and  his  style  of  writing  is  interesting,  rising 
occasionally  to  eloquence.  As  an  observer  and  teller  oi 
what  be  haid  observed,  he  claims  a  place  among  the  first. 
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are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  scarceness 
or  beauty. 

From  the  variety  of  the  colours  and  figures 
of  shells,  we  may  pass  to  that  of  their  place 

but  he  WW  the  discorerer  of  no  &ct  in  their  structure  or 
physiology  of  tny  consequence-— we  tpeelc  in  reference 
to  the  moUuaca  only;  end  his  ejrstemetio  efforts  were 
limited  titd  partial,  although  he  sometimes  drops  a  hint 
on  the  subject,  which  makes  us  almost  believe  that  he  was 
capable  of  better  things,  had  he  bad  courage  to  haTO  made 
the  attempt.  In  relation  to  the  mollusca,  he  clearly  saw 
the  impropriety  of  making  the  presence  or  abeeooe  of 
the  shell  an  ordinal  character  ;  and  he  knew,  vaguely  it 
may  be,  the  affinity  between  the  bivalvular  moUusca  and 
the  Tunicate. 

The  celebrated  Failu  was  another  who  at  this  period 
had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  true  relations  of  the  mol- 
lusca  as  a  class  eren  clearer  than  Muller,  but  he  did 
not  pursue  the  subject,  and  u  his  slight  incidental 
notice,  though  it  might  have  originated  inquiry  In  a 
predisposed  mind,  was  not  otherwise  of  a  nature  to  pro> 
duce  any  eflect,  so  the  pains  V  Geoffrey  and  Muller 
were  equally  unproductive.     The  authority  of  Linnaua 
prevailed  every  where.     The  force  of  his  genius  having 
swept  away  all  previous  systems,  there  was  no  other 
safety  for  a  naturalist,  tlian  to  take  refuge  in  the  LInnsan 
ark,  which  floated  on  the  surface  piHNid  amid  the  ruins, 
— the  systems  of  his  contemporaries  also  sinking  one 
alter  another  in  the  waters  of  foiigetfulness.     His  dis- 
ciples were  distinguished  by  their  entliusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  nature,  and  their  love  of  their  master ;  and  the 
&cility  with  which  they  found  their  discoveries  were  regis, 
tered,   and  the  easy  nature  of  the   discoveries  which 
sufficed   to  give  them  a  certain  reputation,  requiring 
nought  but  seal,  opportunity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
*  Systema'  not  difficult  to  be  acquired,  rivetted  their  at- 
tachments.    In  EngUnd  nothing  was  tolerated  that  was 
not  according  to  the  letter  of  Linnsnis:  his  works  were 
a  code  of  laws  which,  like  an  act  of  Parliament,  was  to 
be  interpreted  verbally,  and  the  spirit  of  them  was  mi- 
seen  or  overlooked.     Under  his  reforming  hand.  Con* 
chology  having  passed  *  from  confusion  and  incongruity 
to  lucid  order  and  simplicity,'  the  slightest  attempt  to 
alter  this  order  was  treated  as  an  attempt  to  replunge 
us  into  the  chaos,  whence  he  had  brought  us,  and  further 
improvement  or  alteration  was  declared  to  be  futile,.since 
the  'beautiee'  of  the    Linnstan  *must  perpetuate  its 
pre-eminence.'       Were  it  shewn  that,  fr^  the  very 
subsidiary  station  the  animal  was  made  to  occupy  in  this 
system,  there  was  a  fear  attention  should  be  drawn  from 
the  object  most  worthy  of  it,  we  were  seriously  told  that 
the    animal,   even   could   it  be  procured,  which  was 
doubtful,  would  never  present  thoee   'permanent  and 
obvious  points  of  distinction'  indispensable  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  system  meant  to  be  practical.    Wherein 
does  the  animal  differ,  it  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
signifying  that  reply  was  impossible,.— .*  wherein   does 
the  animal  differ  from  an  unshapen   mass  of  lifeless 
matter  when   coiled  up  within  its  shelly  habitation? 
And  how  are  its  natural  shape  and  appendages  to  be  ex- 
amined, but  by  the  knife  of  an  anatomist?'      Were  it 
proved,  what  indeed  was  most  palpable,  that  species  of 
opposite  habits   and  habitations  were  huddled  together 
under  a  common  head,  it  was  answered  that  to  derive 
characters  from  fuch  particulars  was  contrary  to  axiom 
and  unphilosophlcal ;  and  if  it  were  demonstrative  that 
the  class  of  Testacea,  as  a  whole,  was  constituted  of 
heterogeneous  disparates, — as  for  example,  when  Pallas 
indicated    the  difl'erence  between  this  class  and    the 
SerpulB, — what  then  ?     Nature  gloried  in  variety  and 
oppositions,  and   was  herself  systemless,  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  believe  that  He  who  made  every  thing  in 
wisdom  and   order  had  shook  His  creatures  from  his 


and  sitnatbn.  Some  are  found  in  the  aea; 
some  in  fresh-water  rivers  ;  some  alive  upon 
land ;  and  a  still  greater  quantity  dead  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.     But  wherever   shelb 


hand,  with  the  same  wanton  unordered  profusion  that 
the  poet  has  represented  the  Jocund  May,  flinging  the 
flowerets  from  her  teeming  lap.  Such  were  the  futile 
reasons  by  which  this  System  was  upheld,  and  ■  so  firm 
wu  its  despotism  that,  until  within  these  twenty  years, 
there  was  little  or  no  relaxation  on  its  hoUl  of  public 
opinion ;  and  its  evil  effects  are  too  evident  in  the  super- 
ftcialness  of  the  productions  which  emanated  from  this 
schod. 

Even  in  France  the  Linnsoan  system  soon  became 
little  less  predominant  under  the  leading  of  Bruguiere, 
but  the  regard  the  French  paid  to  it  was  of  a  less  slavish 
character  than  it  had  assumed  in  Britain.  Braguiere, 
though  a  Linnsean  in  principle,  carried  forward  in  some 
degree  the  system  of  his  master  by  intercalating  several 
new  and  obviously  necessary  genera ;  and  he  was  other- 
wise  a  conchologist  of  higher  attainments  than  any  Eng. 
land  could  at  that  period  boast  of.  He  cannot  be  said 
to  have  promoted  conchology  in  any  very  sensible  de- 
gree, but  he  made  no  eflbrt  to  arrest  it,  or  detain  the 
science  at  the  stage  where  Linrasus  had  left  it.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  perhaps  possible  to  stop  the  march  of  any, 
however  trivial  the  branch  of  science,  to  perfection. 
Like  the  operations  of  Nature  in  her  11  ring  productions 
ever  tending  to  maturity,  there  are  periods  of  accelen^ 
tion  and  delay,  and  causes  may  for  a  season  induce  a 
sickly  weakness  that  waits  long  for  a  remedy,  but  come 
at  last  this  will*  Conchology  was  now  in  her  sickly 
time,— nevertheless  in  a  state  of  constant  advancement. 
Ellis,  Baster,  Bohadtch,  Pallas,  Muller,  Forskal,  So- 
hinder,  and  Otho  Fabricius,  all  of  whom  might  have 
seen  Linnsus  in  the  flesh,  and  were  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, drew  attention  to  the  naked  moUuscans  in  par. 
ticnlar,  whose  curious  variety  wu  enticing  and  provoca- 
tive to  further  quest ;  Herissant,  Scopdi,  Bruguiere,  and 
Olivi,  described  many  species  with  their  animals,  and 
entered  too  into  physloli^cal  questions  which  it  was 
worthy  reasonable  men  to  solve  ;  Knorr,  Davila,  Mar- 
tini and  Chemnits,  Schroter,  Bom,  Pennant,  Da  Costa, 
and  Martyn,  set  forth  at  intervals  volumes  of  figures 
mors  numerous  in  species  and  more  correct  than  had 
been  hitherto  attempted  ;  and  the  minute  or  microscopic 
species,  which  notwithstanding  their  littleness  have  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  revolutions  of  our  glebe, 
were  well  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Soldanl,  Plancus, 
Boys  and  Walker,  and  of  Fichtel  and  Moil.  Yet  this 
array  of  names  only  proves  a  wider  spread  of  the  study, 
— the  students  may  have  been,  and  we  think  were, 
mediocrists,— many  of  them  were  simply  ichnlographUts 
and  collectors.*  We  can  remember  no  discovery  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  period,  for  the  developement  or 
improvement  3  an  artificial  system,  the  accumulation 
of  species,  and  their  more  accurate  discrimination,  though 
poinU  of  considerable  importance,  are  not  sufficiently  so 
to  mark  an  era.  Perhaps  the  moat  curious  and  interest- 
ing discovery  that  was  made  in  it  is  that  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  snail  to  reproduce  its  tentacula,  eyes,  and 
head,  when  these  have  been  cut  off,^^e  phenomena  of 
which  singular  reintegration  were  amply  elucidated  by 
the  experiments  of  Spallanssni,  Bonnet,  and  others. 

«  Itto  most  espedaDT  ncMSMry  to  ezeept  from  this  renaric 
John  Honter.  but  his  laboun  and  riews  were  not  puUitheU, 
and  were  not  appreciated.  '  John  Hunter  was  a  greet  disco  v. 
erer  la  his  own  srlenoe ;  bat  one  who  well  knew  him  has  toM 
at,  that  few  of  his  eontemponoies  pereeired  the  oltimate  oUeet 
of  bis  porroSts ;  and  his  stronir  and  solHary  g9wAv»  laboared  to 
pdkfeet  his  dedgns  withoot  the  solaee  or  sTmpethjr,  witfaoot 
one  cheeriDg  uprobatioD.*—D' Israeli's  Literary  Charscter. 
VoL  i.  p  1467  See  Abemethy't  Physiological  LectQi«.p.  193^ 
for  a  list  of  the  MoBaaca  anstOBBlsed  and  exhibited  la  Hoater's 
UuBKum  t  also  p.  SIT.  26S. 
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are  found,  they  are  universally  known  to  be 
composed  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
They  are  formed  of  an  animal  or  calcareous 
earth,  that  ferments  with  vinegar  and  other 

The  first  to  raise  us  from  this  eochained  slumber  was 
CuTier.  Before  tliis  great  naturalist  entered  the  field, 
Poll,  a  Neapolitan  physi(^ian,  had  indeed  anatomized 
with  admirable  skill  the  bivalved  moUusca  of  his  natiTO 
shores,  and  had  coustructed  a  new  arrangement  of  them 
from  the  characters  of  the  animal  alone,  but  partly  from 
the  political  position  of  Europe,  partly  from  the  very  ex- 
pensive fashion  in  which  Poll's  work  was  published,  and 
its  consequent  extremely  limited  circulation,  and  in  part 
also  from  the  partial  application  of  his  system  and  its  did. 
actio  character,  the  erroneousness  of  his  general  views, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  nomenclature,— we  cannot  trace 
its  influence  either  as  diffusive  or  propulsive  of  con- 
chology.  The  result  of  Cuvier's  lahoars  was  happily 
very  different.  In  1788,  when  he  was  scarcely  nine- 
teen yesrs  of  age,  circumstances  fixed  Cuvier  for  a  time 
at  Caen  in  Normandy.  His  sojourn  on  tlie  borders  of 
the  sea  induced  him,  already  an  enthusiast  in  natural 
history,  to  study  marine  animals,  more  especially  the 
molluscs,  and  the  anatomies  of  them  which  he  now 
made  conducted  him  to  the  developement  of  his  great 
views  on  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  With  un- 
wearied  zeal  he  collected  the  materials  which  were  at  no 
distant  date  to  become  the  basis  of  a  classification  which 
ran  through  all  its  details  iu  a  harmonious  parallelism 
with  the  developement  of  organization,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent of  it,  when  in  search  of  the  name  and  place  of  the 
object  iu  his  hand,  was  necessitated  simultaneously  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  principal  structural  peculi- 
arities, on  which^again,  as  Cuvier  beautifully  explained, 
all  its  habits  in  relation  to  food,  to  habitation,  and  to 
locomotion,  were  made  dependant.  The  Liniueaii  sys- 
tem of  avertebrated  animals,  even  in  its  primary  sections, 
rested  on  a  single  external  character.  Tlie  Insecta  were 
mntennulated,  and  the  Vermes  were  tentaeukUed  averte- 
brates.  Had  the  character  been  constant  or  even  general, 
it  might  have  had  some  claim  for  adoption,  but  to  a  want 
of  constancy  was  added  the  fundamental  defect  of  its  in. 
appreciable  influence  over  the  organisms  of  the  body. 
Cuvier's  object  being  to  give  us  not  merely  a  key  to  the 
name,  but  to  make  that  key  open  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  creature, 
such  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  character  was  to  him 
useless.  After  innumerable  dissections  had  made  him 
familiar  with  many  structures,  and  after  a  careful  con> 
sideration  of  the  respective  value  of  characters,  as 
shown  iu  their  constancy  and  influence  on  the  economy 
of  the  species,  Cuvier  resolved  to  divide  the  animal 
kingdom,  not  as  hitherto  into  two,  but  into  four  prin- 
cipal sub-kingdoms,  drawing  their  lines  of  separation 
from  difierences  exhibited  in  the  plan  on  which  their 
muscular,  their  nervous,  and  their  circulating  systems 
were  formed.  **  There  exist  iu  nature,"  he  says,  **/aur 
principal  forms,  or  general  plans,  according  to  which  all 
animals  seem  to  have  been  modelled,  and  the  ulterior 
divisions  of  which,  whatever  name  the  naturalists  may 
apply  to  them,  are  but  comparatively  slight  modifica- 
tions, founded  on  developement  or  addition  of  certain 
parts,  which  do  not  change  the  essence  of  the  plan." 
Of  these  forms  the  moUusca  furnish  the  second,  of  which 
the  essential  character  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system,  consisting  of  some 
ganglions  scattered  as  il  were  irregularly  through  the 
body,  and  from  each  of  which  nerves  radiate  to  its  vari- 
ous organs.  As  there  is  no  skeleton,  so  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  skin,  which  forms  a  soft  contractile  en- 
velope protected,  in  many  species,  by  a  shell.  The 
greater  number  possess  the  sensM  of  taste  and  sight,  but 
the  last  is  often  wanting.     "  Oiily  one  faraUy  can  boast 
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acids,  and  that  burns  into  lime,  and  will  not 
easily  melt  into  glass.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  of  ,their 
spoils,  many  philosophers  think  that  a  great 

of  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  they  have  always  a  complete 
system  of  circulation,  and  organs  peculiarly  adapted  to 
respiration  ;  those  of  digestion  and  secretion  are  nearly 
as  complicated  as  the  same  organs  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. The  sub-kingdom,  characterized  and  limited 
by  those  important  features,  is  next  divided  into  six 
classes,  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  organs  of  locomotion,  or  others  not  less  influential. 
Thus  the  Cephalopodes  bear  their  feet  and  arms  like  a 
coronet  round  the  summit  of  the  head  ;  the  .Pteropodes 
swim  in  their  native  seas  by  fin-like  oars;  and  the 
Gasteropodes  crawl  on  the  belly  by  means  of  a  fiat  disk 
or  sole.  Reaching  now  tribes  among  whom  the  organs 
of  motion  are  less  developed,  and  accordingly  less 
influential  on  their  manners,  Cuvier  resorts  to  others. 
Thus  the  fourth  class  is  named  Acephal^s,  because  it  is 
strikingly  distinguished  by  the  want  of  head  and  amorph- 
ous, form  of  its  constituents;  the  Brachiopodes  are 
equally  acephalous,  but  near  the  mouth  they  have  two 
fringed  fleshy  oi^ns  which  simulate  feet ;  and  the 
Clrropodes  have  several  pairs  of  subarticulated  fringed 
feet,  in  addition  to  a  multivalved  shell  of  a  peculiar  con- 
straction.  The  orders  of  these  classes,  when  the  class 
admits  of  further  subdivision,  rest  upon  distinct  differ- 
ences ill  the  structure  and  position  of  the  branchias  or 
respiratory  organs ;  and  when  we  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  paramount  necessity  of  these  to  the  animal,  and  their 
necessary  co-adaptation  to  its  locality  and  wants,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  happier  choice  could 
have  been  made.* 

Early  in  1799,  Lamarck  published  his  Prodrotntu  of 
a  new  classification  of  shells,  laying  down,  more  precise- 
ly,  the  generic  characters,  and  establishing  many  ne%v 
genera,  and  still  continuing  the  old  division  into  ttnt- 
valves,  Mvaitfes,  and  mulHvalves,  Up  to  this  time,  La- 
marck does  not  seem  to  have  profited  much  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
natural  conchyliological  method,  but  acknowledges  that 
he  has  adopted  the  principles  and  views  of  Brugui^re. 
Late  in  1799,  Cuvier  published  a  table  of  the  divisions 
of  the  class  of  nwttusca,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  Lessons  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  We  see,  in  this, 
that  Cuvier  deriyed  light  from  the  Prodrownu  of  La- 
marck. Indeed,  these  two  great  naturalists,  by  their 
successive  works,  seem  to  have  aflbrded  light  alternately 
to  each  other  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1801,  Lamarck 
published  his  i^ntmatur  tans  Ftrtibres,  in  which,  not 
confining  himself  entirely  to  the  shells,  he  has,  like  Cu- 
vier, paid  atttention  also  to  the  animals.  From  this  pe- 
riod until  1822,  when  he  finished  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  Animatus  sans  FsrUbres,  under  the  title  of 
Histoire  naiureUe  des  Animaus  suns  FsrtibreSt  many 
authors,  both  continental  and  British,  had  published  me- 
moirs  and  treatises  on  conchology,  and  many  interesting 
facts  had  been  collected,  shedding  much  additional  light 
on  the  science.  Part  of  the  6tb  and  the  whole  of  the 
6th  and  7th  volumes  of  the  Histoire  natureUe  des  Ani- 
mau:s  sans  VeiUbres,  are  devoted  to  the  conchyliopho- 
rous  animals,  the  proper  subjects  of  conchology.  In  this 
excellent  work,  Lamarck  has  improved  upon  the  views 
of  his  friend  Brugui6re  in  the  following  particulars  :— 
not  confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  shell ; 
viewing  the  shell  as  forming  part  of  an  animal ;  introdu. 
cing  into  conchology  a  great  number  of  new  generic 
groups  ;  using  a  very  rigorous  and  exact  terminology; 

«  For  the  above  sketch  of  the  difTerent  syitems  of  eoncfaology, 
we  are  indebted  to  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Hint  ry  of  Con- 
choloffv,  in  the  Hogamne  of  Zoology  and  Botangft  Edinburgh. 
1838.  VoL  II. 
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part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  at 
present  It  is  supposed  by  them,  that  chalks, 
marls,  and  all  such  earths  as  ferment  with  vi- 
negar,  are  nothing  more  than  a  composition  of 

wad  treating  as  the  fouiidation  of  the  principal  difision 
among  bivaives,  the  number  of  the  muscular  impressiona. 
He  has  also  abandoned  the  divisions,  multivalTes,  bivalves, 
and  univalTes,  which  had  been  followed  by  roost  of 
the  preceding  conchologists,  and  has  increased  the  num. 
ber  of  genera  to  861. 

SjpicpHcal  Table  of  tU  Qmerio  Ckaraden  </  J^amardfi 
Oonehologieal  Sfjf^lem;  arrtm^  aooordmg  to  the  de$' 
cemUng  tools;  wiA  tome  addnthmd gomra^  didmgmtk&d 
bjf  cm  iuteriskm 

CLASS  L—^MOLLUSGA  Univaltbs. 

ORDER.  I.— HnsBOPODA. 

Having  a  head ;  two  eyes ;  no  arms ;  body  free ;  swims 
horiaontally ;  deetitote  of  a  foot ;  fins,  but  irregular. 
FhytUroe  and  Pterotracheoy  destitute  of  sheUs. 
Ooarnttria,  Q/mbmm,  pi.  31.  fig.  1. 

ORDER  II.— Cbphalofoda. 

Division  L^Csphalofoda  Siepuata. 

Familt  1. — Ammonacba. 

Mantle  bag-shaped ;  head  protruding  from  the  bag, 
with  inarticulate  anna,  ha^g  snckera  around  the 
n  ouths ;  two  eyes ;  mouth  with  homy  maiuUbles. 

The  genera  are  Sum,  LoUgo,  Loligopm,  and  Odomu, 
all  desatute  of  shells:  ^^ 

Division  II.— Cbphalopooa  Monothalaxa. 

Argomamta  Argo,  pi.  31,  fig.  2. 

Division  III.— Ckpbalopooa  Poltthalama. 

Fakilt  I. — ^Ammonacka. 

Baemtkn,  TmriUto$^  Ammoaoeerat,  OrMcfas,  and  Am- 
wumitei,  are  ftMail. 

Family  II.— Nautilacka. 

NaiutamtponupObtfj  pi.  31.  fig.  8.  NummulOet,  Voiiieialit, 
PolyttomeUa,  i^deniitot,  and  l>^oor6u,  are  foasU. 

Family  IIL — Radiolacba. 

PlaetiUutat  LeHticulma,  and  RotaUa,  fossil. 

Family  IV.— Spbbbulacka. 

Mdonia,  fossil.    MiUola  eomeaUriea, 

Family  Y.— ^Obistacsa. 

Oridnilma^  Orittellarea,  and  RemJmaj  principally  foe- 
•li. 

Family  VI.— Litdolacba. 
LUuola  and  Spinlina,  fossil.     SpinUa  Poromi,  pi.  81. 
fig.  4. 

Family  VII.— Obtbocerata. 

Oomlitet  and  H^tpurUet,  foeslL     Nodo$aria  radietUa, 
31,  fig.   5.      Ortkoeora  rapkotttu,  fig.  5.    Belenuutet, 

ORDER  m.— Tbacbblipoda. 

SaCnON  I.— ZOOPBAGOUS  TBACBBLirODA. 

Body  of  the  animal  spirally  convolute  posteriorly,  se- 
parated from  the  foot ;  shell  spiral  enveloping  the  ani- 
mal.   This  order  is  divided  into  three  seotiona. 

Family  I.— iNvoLOTAi 

Omut  AefM/wiit,  pi.  31,  fig.  6.  O/tra  m/Hcu/m,  1 7.  An- 
eUlaria  s^andiformiiy  f.  8.  TerobdlMm  mlmUUum,  f.  d. 
Qepr«aX|fM.  f.  10.     Ovula  verrvcota,  1 11. 

Family  II.— Columbllabia. 
Voktaria  q/Hndriea,  pL  31,  fig.  12.    McaymoOa  Mrar- 


shells,  decayed,  and  crumbled  down  to  ond 
uniform  mass. 

Sea-shella  are  either  found  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  or  they  are  cast  empty,  and  forsaken 

•ooitoto,  f.  13.    VobOa  teapha,  t  U.    MUra  ttmeaia,  1 15. 
QJmmbella  ntsUea,  1 16. 

Family  III.— Pubpubitera. 

Terebra  viUata,  pL  31.  fig.  17.  Eburna  smrato,  1 18. 
BtioomuM  Umeolahm,  f.  19.  Dotium  faisafaftfw,  f.  20. 
Uarpa  mbUu.  f.  21.  QmokolMHU  Porwekmu,  t.  22 
Monoooroo  glabraiuM,  f.  23.  Purpura  bioo$taU*,  t  24. 
Recmula  curuekmMes,  f.  25,  Qum  areola^  1 26.  Quti- 
daria  eMuopiora,  f.  27. 

Family  IV.— Alata. 

pL  81.  fig.  28.  Pttrooera  miSepeda^ 


StronUm 
£.29.    RodeUarw 


Family  V.— Canalifeba. 


7Vi^soorUai2aft>r,  pl.31.fij 


tl.fig.  31. 
f.33.    Si 


MuroB 


f.  32.  AiMaa^miNi^f.  3S.  StnitUoiaHam)duloaa,{. 
34.  FumlaretieulatajtZS,  Fusut  loHSMoudoBlaj  t '^. 
F(Uciotariatul^{,2>f.  CiuuellariaaapereUa,t3&.  Tur- 
bmella  toolytnus,  t  39.  Pleurotoiaa  BalnUma  t  40. 
CerHkium  alueo,  f.  41. 

Section  II.— Pbytophaoa. 

Family  I.— Tubbinacba. 

7\irUdla  dwplioata,  pi.  31.  fig.  42.  PhasianeQa  eoria,  f. 
43.  Phmuis  WM/afata,  f.  44.  Turbo  tm^ragdiu,  t  43. 
MomMkmta  eunalt/Bra,  t  46.  Trockua  papiUoam^  f.  47. 
RotOla  vedrorima^t  4»,    SolariuM  vari^aim^  t  4S, 

Family  H. — Scalabides. 

Dehhimula  lacAiiaia,  pi.  31.  fig.  £0.  ^Soalaria  eoromta, 
LSI,     yormeiu$iumbr&Mli$,t§i. 

Family  III.— Pucacea. 

Fpfumiddla  maaJooa,  pi.  31.  fig.  53.  TormdeBaJlam' 
MM,f.  54. 

Family  IV.— Macbostoma. 

Haliotia  tubereulcUa,  pi.  31.  fig.  55.  StonuUia  tAymttti 
f.  56.  StomateBa  aurvula,  f.  57.  %aretes  hdUdoideaa^ 
f.  58.    CtaUriadum  Aeri/oitrm.  fig.  Hi . 

Family  V.— Iantbinia. 

lamAmaoKigua,  pL  31.  fig.  58^ 

Family  VI.— Nebitacea. 

Natiai  atgrau-mmoarmiu  pL  31.  fig.  60.  Nerita  pebt- 
nMto,f.61.  *Nontoide$mmdi8,f.  11%  NorUmajimo- 
tulata,t62,    Navioella  tottelaria,  t  SZ, 

Family  VII.— Pebistomida. 

AmpuOana  nma,  pL  31.  fig.  64.  Paludma  vk^ra, 
f.  65.  ValocUa  dq»rotaa,  f.  66.  Pirena  MadoMsearetuu, 
f.67.  Molanop8uoodala,te8.   Mdajnia  gnS^'era^t^. 

Family  IX.— Ltmh^bacea. 

-  iff^^*^  owWcw/ario,  pL  31.  fig.  70.  Pkyn  hypeorwih 
f.  71.    Planorbit  oomeut,  f.  72.  J^  ^r- 

Family  X.— CJolimacea. 

QfclMtoma  butriatut.pl  31.  fig.  73.  Aurieula/iluJ' 
74.  Suocmea  ampktbw,  f.  75.  Aekaiina  penHf,  t  /6. 
BuUmut-radtalut,  f.  77.  GauaiHa  voiUrioo9a,y,  78.  /'»' 
pawudaUaiay  f.  79.  ffelioiiu  major,  f.  80.  Amutoma 
gkboaa,  f.  81.  Caroeolia  Madaga£arw»U,  f.  82.  Hdu 
nemoralia,  t  83. 

ORDER  IV.— Gastebofoda. 
Body  always  straight,  never  enveloped  in  a  sbcU 
which  oan  entirely  contain  it;  foot  situated  onder  tho 
abdomen,  united  to  the  body  nearly  its  whole  length. 
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of  their  animals,  apon  shore.  Those  which 
art  fished  up  from  the  deep,  are  called  by 
the  Latin  name  Pelagii;  those  that  are 
cast  upon  shore  are  called  LittoraUB.     Many 


Fahilt  1.— LlMAaifBA. 

VUrina  eUmgaia,  pi.  31 .  fig.  84.  Tedaodla  HaUatoidM^ 
t  85.  LmuuB  ru/w,  f.  86.  ParmaedUi  OUoieri,  t  87. 
OueUdium.    Deetitate  of  a  sheU.  P.  CoUgculata,  f.  108. 

SBcnoN  II.— Htdrobkanghul 

Family  II.— Lapltbiacba. 
DolabeOa  eaUota,  pL  31.  fig.  88.    Laplyna  radiaia^  f. 

Family  III.— Bullacba. 

BttOa  amsffdala,  pi.  31.  fig.  90.  BulUmt  eatena,  t  91. 
''Viriadusobiuaa^tllO,  *Akera/leariU9,  f.}09.  Accra, 
Destitute  of  a  sheil. 

Family  IY.— CALYiniLACBA. 


mdafiuura^  f.  9^.    Parmophorus  Auttiralu,  t  98. 

Family  Y. — Ssmphyludiacba. 

Umbrella  IndioOy  pi.  31.  fig.  99.  Pleurobnmclluit  ph^ 
mula,t  IGO, 

Family  YL— Phyludiacka. 

PaUBa  fmlaatoy  pi.  31.  fig.  101.  ChUtm  manmahu^  f. 
102.  ChUoHdlut  atriabttf  t  103.  PJ^Udia,  Dettitute 
ofaahelL 

Family  YII.— Tritoniacra. 

Doris,  Telhvt,  ScyUtBo^  TUoma^  EoUs^  and  GUmm», 
Destitute  of  shells. 

ORDER  v.— Pteeopoda. 

Destitute  of  foot  and  arms;  two  opposite  fins;  body 
free.  PnmmodermoH,  Shelless.  Q^mlmlia  probotoidea, 
pi.  31.  fig.  104.  LimaomahduMolit,  f.  105.  CHeodoram' 
ramidaia,  f.  106.  Clio.  Destitute  of  a  shell.  IlyaUea 
eu9pidata,t  107. 

CLASS  IIw—CONCHIFERA.  Bivaltbs. 

Animals  soft,  inarticulated,  without  head  or  eyes,  and 
adherinj^to  a  bivalye  shell;  having  external  bianchlffi, 
simple  ciroulation,  and  a  unilocular  heart. 

ORDER.  I.— MonoMYARiA. 

With  one  muscular  attachment,  and  one  subYcntral 
muscular  impression. 

SECTION  I.— No  Ligament. 

Family  I.— Brachiopoda. 

TAnguHa  analina,  pi.  32.  fig.  1.  TerebraiiUa  vUreaf  f.  3. 
Orbiada  NorufegtoOy  f .  2. 

Family  II.— Rddista. 

Onmia  tbiata^  pi.  32.  fig.  4.  Ditama  odreoidM^tbb, 
Gen.  Biroetritus,  Calioola,  Kadiolites,  and  Sphteruiites, 
fossil. 

SECTION  Ilr-LlOAMEKT  Maboinal. 

Family  I.— Ostracra. 

Anomia  EpMpphmm,  pi.  32.  fig.  6.  PlaemM  MBoy  f. 
7.  Vvlmlla  apouffiarum,  f.  8.  Ottm  oonmeopuBj  f.  9. 
Oryphwa  secunda,  t  10. 

Family  II.— pBcnmDES. 

Podopnt  truneataj  pi.  32.  fig.  1 1 .  Spond^iu  nattdifbr' 
iRu.tr2.  P/Motafo  mftoftK,  f.  18.  Pedmradtda,t\A, 
Pluagiodoma  ssffwfimam.  f.  15.  lAma  fragOMj  f.  16. 
Pedum  9pond$fUmUumt  f.  17. 


of  the  pelagii  are  never  seen  npon  shore ;  they 
continue  in  the  depths  where  they  are  bred  ; 
and  vte  owe  their  capture  only  to  accident 
These,  therefore,  are  the  most  scarce  shells, 


SECTION  III.— LlOAMRNT  ELONOATED  AND  MARGINAL. 

Family  I.— Mallracba. 

Mdeaarina  margaritifera^  pi.  32.  fig.  18.  AvMa  aUi- 
OMO,  1 19.  Malleui  vmgan$,  f.  20.  Pema  igognomumy  t 
21.    Crenahda  pluukmoptera,  f.  22. 

Family  II^— Mytilacra. 

PmnadeganMy  pi.  3*2.  fig.  28.  Mjfiiku  Afer,  f.  24. 
Modiola  papuana,  f.  25. 

Family  III.— TRiOACNrm. 

Hinpopui  maeulactuBy  pi.  32.  fig.  26.    TrviaeHa  tquamo' 

ORDER  II.— DiMYARLA. 

Muscular  impressions  two,  sepuate  and  lateraL 

SECTION  I.— iRRBllULAR  AND  ALWAYS  INSqUITALYR. 

Family  I.— Camacra. 

E(heriaea^pifya.vl.S2.fig.2».  Chama  armHOa^f.  09. 
DioeratarielmaftoO, 

SECTION  n.— Lamelliprdrs. 
Family  I. — Nayades. 
Inhabit  firesh  water.    Iridina  eeotftoo,  nl.  82.  fig.  31. 
Anadonia  ofgnea,  t  22,   ffyria  eomgatOf  t  BS,    DmoiT' 
roratuB,  f  .  34. 

Family  IL— Trigonacra. 
CadaUa  ambigua,  pi.  32.  fig.  35.    Trigoma  toabra,  f.  36. 
Family  III.— Abcacra. 

NuoMla  tentrw,  pi.  82.  fig.  37.  Pedunadtu  pOosug,  f 
38.    Anatortuo$aft99.    Cboafitfa  Mtricv/i^im,  f.  40. 

Family  lY.— Cardiacra. 

Isoeardia  MoUkkmaj  pi.  32. 

42.    r— • —" ''A-^-- 

f.44. 


[.41.   Hiatdlavrttka^t 
43.   Cbrrfite  craoixMto, 


tkngatmny 

Family  Y.— C<)JIOHACRa. 

Venerioardia  imMoatOy  pi.  32.  flff.  46.  *Orfj^  wlca- 
tOy  f.  47.  Vetnu  verrueoaay  f.  48.  Qj/therM  ervcma,  f.  49 
*EM)Uta  UndOyt  50.  Cyprina  Idamdioa,  f.  51.  *La8CBa 
rubra,  f .  52.  Oalathea  radkUa.  t  53.  Cyretia  fmoaUiy  f. 
54.    C^K9iucorma,f.55.    *Put<2n(m  o&%t«a,  f.  56. 

SECTION  III.— Tenuiprdes. 

Family  I.— Nymphacra. 

Oratma  ndcaia,  pi.  32.  fig.  57.  Qipta  BranUentUy  f  . 
58.  Dotuue  dentjematay  f.  69.  lAtcina  eamarioyt,  60. 
*JlfMM  rotoncfoto,  t  61.  Chrbis  Umellota,  t  G2,  Mnx>- 
pa^  crattaA,  63.  TdUmdei  rotetu,  f.  64.  TdUsMjnmi' 
oeoy  f.  65.  PsammoUta  variegata,  f.  66.  Psammobta  vie»- 
/mWyf.  67.    SoMgumolaHaOceideHtyted, 

Family  n.— Lithopbaoi. 

Ventrupit  inUyjA.  82.  fig.  69.  Pdrkda  PhokuU/bnUsy 
f.  70.    &uriiixM»  Praemy  f.  71 . 

Family  III.— Corbulacba. 

Pandora  rodrata,  pi.  32.  fig.  72.  CSoHnda  mdotOoy  t 
73. 


Family  lY.— Mactracba. 

Ampkidesma  LuctnaltBy  pi.  82.  fig.  74.  Solemya  Medi- 
terramytlb.  *Tdlwwatid>orbieidari$yt7e.  Ungulma 
froJMwrsa,  f.  77.  Erycma  striataA,!^,  OranaUUa  Kin- 
gioola  t,  79.    *Liirda  femfw,  f.  80.    *Madrina  triangidch 
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and  consequently  tho  most  valuable.  The  li- 
torales  are  more  freouent,  and  such  as  are  of 
the  same  kind  with  tLe  pelagii  are  not  so  beau. 
tifuL     As  they  are  often  empty  and  forsaken, 

m.f.  81.    Matra  ^ulioruMy  t  1.    Lulrana  compret$a, 

SECTION  IV.— Gbassipbdbb. 
Posterior  margin  gaping. 

Family  I.— Mta&ia.. 


aieUa 
hamiy  f.  9. 

Family  II.— Solbnides. 

Oiyeimens  Siliqua.  pi.  33.  fig.  10.  Ptmopea  Aldrovandi, 
tlLSolen  Vagina,{.l2. 

Family  III. — Pholadaria. 

Ckuirochtena  modioUnay  pi.  83.  fig.  1 3.  PhoUu  dadyUu, 
f.  14. 

Family  IV.— Tubioola. 

Tmtdo  navalit,  pi.  83.  fig.  15 ;  16.  ride  valYO  ;  17,  one 
of  the  biTalves ;  18,  section  of  intenor  part  of  the  tube. 
Terwlina  penonata.  f.  19.  Sqitaria.  artnarioy  f.  20.  Fit- 
tuiana  elava,  t  21.  Fig.  22.  a  ride  Talve.  ClanamiUa 
aperta,  f.  23.  Fig.  24  a  faoe  valve.  AtpergiHum  Java- 
num,  t.  ^. 

CLASS  III.— CIRRIPEDA. 

Animals  soft,  destitute  of  head  or  eyes,  covered  with 
an  adhering  shell. 

ORDER.  I.— PEDUNCULATA. 

Body  supported  on  a  tubular  peduncle. 

Otion  Cuvien,  pi.  S3,  fig.  26.  anerru  mttaia,  f.  27. 
Poaie^tnuleaayf.2».  *SoalpeUumtmigan,t29.  Ana- 
ti/a  ffiirea,  f.  30. 

ORDER  II.— SrasiLiA. 

Body  incloflod  ui  a  multivalve  shell  which  is  seated 
on  rocks  or  marine  bodies;  mouth  and  tentaoula  in  the 
opening  of  the  shell ;  operculated. 

Pyrgoma  crenaia,  pi.  33.  fig.  31.  Creusia  rerrueOy^  f. 
32.  Aoasta  Montagvi,  f.  33.  ^Adna  An^kay  f.  34.  Bo- 
lamts  Cranekuy  f.  36.  Coromda  teUudinariay  f.  37.  Tu- 
bidniUa  baUgnarumy  f.  38. 

Division  III. — Articulata. 

CLASS  v.— Annelides. 

Elongated,  soft,  consisUng  of  segments;  havuig  red 
blood. 

ORDER  I.— SBDBIfTAIlE& 

Animals  pluoed  in  a  testaceous  tube,  in  which  they 
ever  live;  branchias  at  one  extremity  of  the  body. 

Family  I. — Skrpulacba. 
3 Wm  anHquu9y  pi.  83.  fig  39.    GaUolaria  recumbetfSy 

o^?LjJ*""*^?f  '^'^9«^<*9  f-  41.    Strpula  ttUmlariOy  f.  42. 
Sptrorou  tpurtUumy  f,  43. 

Family  II.— Amphitbit^sa. 

AmphitriU  TewtUabrumy  pi.  83.  fig.  44.  TereUUa  con- 
c&tZsj^,  f.  45.  SabeUaria  cranisdma,  f.  46.  Peatmaria 
BdSieOy  f.  47. 

Family  III.— Maldaiojl 
Dentaiium  entalisy  pi.  88.  fig.  48.    Brockta  ntieulaiui,  f . 
49.    Comvoulei  minor,  f.  50.    Clyneiie. 

Family  IY.- Dobsaujl 

Siliquariaanffuinaypl.  88.  fig.  51.  Ankola,  Desti- 
tute of  shell. 


and  as  their  animal  is  dead,  and*  perhaps,  pa- 
trid  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  they,  by  ihiB 
means,  lose  the  whiteness  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colouring.  They  are  not,  unfrequently 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PARTS  OF  SHELI^S. 

OF  THE  OPERCULA  OF  UKIVALVE  SHELLS. 

Tho  opening,  or  aperture  of  many  nmvalve  shells,  is 
covered,  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn  within,  by  as 
operculum  or  lidL  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitant. This  IS  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  animal, 
and  is  dther  of  a  homy  substance,  or  is  testaceous,  be- 
ing as  hard  as  the  shell  itselt  This  appendage  will  be 
fiuniliar  to  all  who  have 'seen  tlie  common  periwuokle, 
which  is  abundant  on  most  rocky  shores.  Its  texture 
is  of  a  homy  nature. 

Operculum  of  Nerita  Undulata,  pi.  83.  fi^.  52.  Pba- 
aanella  Bulimoides,  53.  TVochus  PharaonuL  54.  M e*- 
lania  Byronensis.  55.  Neritia  fluviatilis.  56.  Panhi- 
dina  achatina,  57.  Turbo  Koa,  58.  Nentoides  llttora- 
lis,  59.  Murex  Brandaris,  60.  Buocinnm  nndatnm, 
61.    Strombu8Auri8-Diame,62.    Trochus  littoraliB,  63. 

Animal  of  the  M<modonta  Pica.  64.  a,  thetcntacula,  or 
feelenj  6,  the  trunk  ;  ce,  the  pedicles,  with  the  eyes  at 
their  tips;  dd.  the  branchisB  or  gills;  ee,  mantle;/^  foot; 
g,  the  operculum;  A,  the  tail,  or  that  extremity  of  the 
animal  which  occupies  the  volutions  at  the  tip  of  the 
shell. 

Tho  following  are  the  shells  figured,  explanatcnrof 
the  different  parts: — Fig. 65,  Fusus  anti^uus;  66,  Volnta 
vespertilio;  m»  A  lusus  naturae  of  Helix  Pomatia;  68, 
Spirula  Peronii;  69,  Cassis  ariola^O,  Cvprsea  exanthe- 
ma;  71,  ClansUia  ventricosa;  72,  FlanGrbis  Planata:  73, 
Crepidula  aculeata;  74,  Fusus  discrepans;  75,  Dolinm 
galea ;  76,  Turitella  terebra  ;  76,*  Helix  Umbilieata  ; 
77,  Cytherea  Chione;  78,  Hmge  of  Lutraria  elliptica  ; 
79,  Solen  truncatua ;  80.  Cardium  elongatum ;  81,  Spon- 
dylus  giederopus ;  82,  Anomia  stmamula ;  83.  Cardium 
edule  ;  84,  Venus  Cassina ;  85,  Pecten  obsoietus ;  86, 
Pholas  oandidus ;  87,  Anatifa  striata ;  88.  Balanus  com- 
munis ;  89,  Operculum  of  Balanus  Cranchii ;  90,  Chiton 
cinereus. 

ApoTy  is  the  summit  or  tip  of  the  spire,  pi.  33.  fig.  65 
— a. 

Beucy  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  apex,  pi.  83.  fig. 
65--6.  In  sunple  univalves,  such  as  the  patellae,  it  is  the 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  tip  of  the  vertex  being  the 
apex.  Example  of  the  base  in  a  depressed  shell,  p^.  33. 
fig.  7*2—6. 

Body.  The  lower  volution  of  the  shell  in  wliich  the 
aperture  is  placed,  pi.  33  fig.  65-hr,  m,  m. 

FrorUy  is  the  place  where  the  aperture  is  situated. 

Backy  the  opposite  of  the  front,  opposed  to  that  in 
wliicli  the  aperture  is  situated. 

VetUeTy  tlie  most  bulgfaig  part  of  the  front,  pi.  38.  fig. 
65— c. 

Sides,  the  extreme  edges  of  the  shell,  pi.  33.  fig.  65— 
dd.  Right  is  the  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  aper- 
ture is  situated. 

Aperturey  the  mouth  or  opening— j^. 

Beaky  the  elongated  process  at  the  base  of  many  ge- 
nera of  miivalves,  pi.  33.  fig.  65.    t,  f.  75— c 

Qimily  the  hiside  of  the  beak,  pi.  33.  fig.  65.    h.  75—5. 

Pillar  or  columeiloy  is  that  process  which  runs  through 
the  spire,  for  the  support  of  the  volutions,  f.  76 — a,  a. 

Platted  oolumeUoy  is  when  there  are  folos  at  the  base 
of  the  pillar  Up,  f.  66-^. 

PiUar  hpy  a  continuation  of  the  enamelled  process 
which  lines  the  inside  of  the  sliell,  and  is  refiected  on 
the  base  of  the  piUar  :  this  also  is  termed  the  mner  lip, 
pi.  33.  fig.  65-^  ^ 

Outer  lipy  the  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  shell  or 
outer  edge  of  the  aperture,  pi.  33.  fig.  65—^ 

Spire,  b  the  whole  volutions  of  the  shell  but  the  lower 
onc^  pi.  88.  fig.  65—^,  a,  e.  The  remaining  or  lower 
one  is  the  body,  as  al)ove  noticed. 

Crowned  or  coronated  tpirey  f.  66—^,  5,  5. 

WhoHy  is  one  of  the  volutions,  or  turnings  of  the  spire, 

Dfpreeged  epircy  is  when  the  i^ire  is  partly  flattened, 
or  entirely  so,  as  exemplified  in  the  shells  of  the  gemw 
planorhis.  pi.  S.'l.  fi».  7*2— o. 
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also  found  eaten  throagli,  either  by  worms, 
or  bj  each  other ;  and  they  are  thus  rendered 
less  valuable ;  but  what  decreases  their  price 
still  more  is,  when  they  are  scaled  and  worn 


Invobfied  spire.  Those  univalve  shells  which  have 
their  volutions  oonocaled  inside  of  the  hodv  of  the  shell, 
as  in  the  Nautili  and  Cypnoa,  pi.  33.  fl^.  70. 

Reverted  or  He^roeirophe  spire,  is  when  the  volutions 
of  the  spire  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  a 
common  screw;  in  which  case  the  aperture  is  on  the 
right  side,  in  place  of  the  left,  which  is  the  case  with 
alf  dextral  shells^  pi.  33.  fig.  71. 

Detached  spire,  is  when  the  volutions  are  not  adhering 
together  at  their  base,  pi.  33.  fig.  67. 

Suture  of  the  spire  a  fine  thread-like  line,  which  runs 
spirally  between  the  volutions,  pi.  33.  fig.  Q^— /,/,/,/,/. 

Sides,  are  the  extreme  edges  of  the  shell,  wnen  the 
back  or  front  is  held  next  the  observer,  d,  d. 

Cumbers,  are  the  intervals,  between  the  partitions  or 
septa,  of  multilocnhur  shells,  pi.  33.  fig.  68—66,  &c.,  and 
also  occur  in  simple  univalves,  f.  73. 

Sq)kitneie  is  the  tube  which  extends  through  some  of 
the  moltilooular  univalves,  pi.  33.  fig.  68— a. 

&jDto,  are  partitions  which  divide  the  chambers  in 
multilocular  shells,  f.  68— c,  c,  &c. 

Varices,  are  tnuiRverse  ribs  which  cross  the  volutions 
ill  some  species  of  Murex,  Triton,  Buccinum,  Cassis, 
&c.,  f.  69^-aa. 

Ribs,  longitudinal  and  transverse  projections,  f.  75 — a 
a ;  an  example  of  the  former;  those  m  f.  74  illustrate 
the  latter. 

Teeth,  some  projecting  laminse  in  the  aperture  of  uni- 
valves as  represented  in  the  aperture  of  pi.  33.  fig.  71. 

Umbilicus,  a  perforation  in  the  base  of  the  body,  of 
Helices,  Trochi,  &c.,  pi.  33.  fig.  76*--«. 

PARTS  OP  BIVALVES. 

Equilateral  Shells,  are  those  whose  sides  are  alike,  tliat 
is,  both  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape,  pi.  33,  fig.  85. 
,  jff^M^.:t^t^.^r  OL^n^  v ii  li^i j".*  ji 
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the  hinge  is  usually  situated,  pi.  33.  fig.  77— <*. 

Bate,  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  above,  pi.  33,  fig. 
77—6. 

Anterior  dope,  is  that  side  of  thfe  shell  in  which  the 
ligament  is  situated,  pi.  33,  fig.  77— </. 

Posterior  slope.  Tlie  opposite  of  the  above,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  viewing  the  shell  in  front,  when  the 
beaks  point  to  the  observer,  pi.  33.  fig.  77— «. 

Disk,  the  most  prominent  part  of  a  valve,  if  lyfaig  with 
its  inside  undermost. 

Cicatrix,  the  internal  impression  by  which  the  animal 
was  affixed  to  the  shell,  pi.  33,  fig.  il—gg,f  80;  d,  t  81 

LunuU,  the  crescent-shaped  depressions,  in  the  pos- 
terior'and  anterior  sk>pe8,  pi.  33,  tig.  77—*. 

Ligament  perfbraiion,  the  circular  ax>erture  through 
which  the  ligament  passes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ano- 
mis,  pi.  33,  fig.  82— a. 

Itinge,  that  part  by  which  the  shells  are  united.  It 
is  generally  constructed  of  teeth;  those  of  the  one  valve 
fitting  into  a  socket  in  the  opposite  one.  Some  shells 
have  no  teeth,^  but  are  merely  kept  toother  by  the  li- 
gament, in  which  case  they  are  called  inarticulate;  when 
they  have  many  teeth,  they  are  called  multiarticulate. 
The  Hingeie  that  part  which  affords  the  most  promi- 
nent generic  distinction  in  bivalves. 

Tedk  of  the  hinge.  The  number,  relative  situation,  and 
construction  of  these,  afford  the  best  specific  distinc- 
tions in  bivalves.  A  spatuliform  central  tooth  is  exhi- 
bited, pi.  33,  fig.  78. 

Primary  teeth,  are  those  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
hin^.  They  are  also  termed  the  cardinal  teeth,  pi.  33, 
fig.  77-^'. 

Lateral  teeth,  are  those  divergent  from  the  umbo;  are 
usually  long,  flat,  and  frequently  double,  or  divided  by 
a  groove,  pi.  33.  fig.  80— a  a. 

Double  teeth.  When  teeth  are  very  deeply  deft  they 
are  so  termed. 


by  lying  too  long  empty  at  the  bottom,  or  ex- 
posed upon  the  shore.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, sea-shells  exceed  either  land  or  fossil, 
shells   in   beauty;    they  receive  the   highest 

Incurved  teeth,  are  those  which  are  bent  round,  as  in 
the  Spondylus  G8ederopus,Bolen  Siliqua,  &c.,  pi.  33.  fig. 
19.— a. 

Recurved  teeth,  such  teeth  as  are  bent  backwards  are 
so  termed,  as  in  the  hinge  of  the  Panopea  Aldrovandi, 
pL33.  fig.  ll;f.  81— aa. 

Numerous  teeth,  are  generally  set  in  rows,  either 
straight  or  curved  as  in  pi.  32.  fig.  37,  38,  3d. 

Cavity  of  the  hinge^  is  a  pit  or  hollow  m  which  the  li- 
gament is  inserted  m  the  Ostrea,  &c.,  as  may  be  seen  in 
pi.  32.  fig.  20. 

LigavMnt,  is  that  cartilaginous  substance  by  which 
the  valves  are  held  together,  and  is  situated  under  the 
hinge  of  the  shell,  pi.  33.  fig.  77— A ;  f.  80—6.  The  ca- 
vity m  which  it  is  inserted,  f.  81-6;  f.  83-6. 

heak,  the  extreme  point  or  summit  of  bivalves,  wliich, 
for  the  most  part,  is  turned  aside,  or  downwards,  -  so 
that  it  is  seldom  tne  highest  part  of  the  bivalve. 

Umbo,  that  part  situated  immediately  under  the 
beak,  pi.  33.  fi^.  84— a. 

Ears  or  Aundes,  are  those  processes,  situated  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  beak,  as  in  the  scallops,  pi.  33.  fig. 
81 — c  c.    Superior  ear,  86— a.    Inferior  ear,  6. 

Margin,  tne  extreme  edges  of  the  entire  shell. 

Orenulated  margin.  When  the  margin  is  notched  as 
in  the  common  cfdible  cockle  it  is  so  termed,  pi.  33.  fig. 
80— cc. 

Stria,  are  fine  tliread-like  lines,  which  traverse  the 
exterior  surfiEuse  of  shells,  as  exemplified,  pi.  32.  fig.  62, 
63. 

Spines,  are  exterior  acutely  pointed  protrusions,  com- 
posed of  shelly  matter,  pi.  33.  fi^.  81 — d  d. 

Ri^  valve,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  anterior 
slope,  pointing  to  the  right  nand,  when  the  valve  is 
viewed  with  the  inside  uppermost,  pi.  32.  fi^.  46 — ^the 
under  valve,  in  many  species,  is  fiattened,  as  m  the  os- 
trea. 

Lefi  valve,  the  opposite  of  the  above,  or  where  the  an- 
terior slope  points  to  the  left  hand,  pi.  32.  fig.  46. 

Length  of  the  shell — ^is  always  understood  to  be  from 
that  part  m  which  the  ligament  is  situated  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  Bivalve  shells  are  called  longitudinal, 
when  their  greatest  length  i«  from  the  hinge  to  the  op- 
posite margm,  pi.  33.  fig.  80  and  85,  ftom  a  to  6  ; 
and  transverse,  when  their  breadth  exceeds  their  length 
—fig.  77  from  c  to  c;  and  fig.  7.^  from  a  to  a. 

Byssus,  or  beard.  An  accessory  filamentary  appcn- 
dage  of  a  silky  texture,  bv  which  some  bivalve  shells  are 
affixed  to  rocks,  stones,  &o.  as  may  be  instanced  in  the 
common  muscle.  Side^—the  right  and  left  parts  of  the 
valves  ;*  pi.  33.  fig.  77— c,  c. 

Ribs  are  longitudmal  or  transverse  protuberances,  ge- 
nerally running  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  external 
sur&oe  of  bi^ves.  Longitudinal  ribs,  pi.  33.-  fig.  83— a. 
Transverse  ribs,  f  .  84. 

Accessory  valves  are  small,  unattached  valves  in  the 
genus  Pholas,  pi.  83.  fig.  86.— a. 

Valves  of  Chitons  are  phused  transversely  along  the 
back  of  the  animal,  usually  eight  in  number,  pi.  33.  fig. 
dO— a,  a,  &c  fig.  91,  a  central  valve  ;  92,  a  terminat- 
ing valve. 

Margin  in  Chitons,  is  a  fleshy  border  which  surrounds 
the  vaJfves,  pi.  33.  fig.  90—6. 

PARTS  OF  CIRRIPEDES.— MULTIVALVES. 

0/wmi/«m— consists  of  from  two  to  four  small  valves, 
»laoed  in  the  opening  at  top  of  the  Balani,  pi.  33.  fig. 
«-«;f.89. 

Base — ^the  i)art  by  which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Ba- 
lanus,  &o.  are  attached  to  rocks,  pi.  33.  fig.  8/— c;  f.  88 

—b. 

Ligament— 9,  membranous  substance,  by  which  the 
valves  are  attached,  pi.  33.  fig.  87— rf. 

Ridges— are  convb^ities  in  the  Balani,  &c.,  sometimes 
longitudmal  and  at  others  transverse. 
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polish,  and  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  and  va- 
rious colouring. 

Fresh- water  shells  are  neither  m  numerous, 
80  various,  nor  so  beautiful,  as  those  belonging 
to  the  sea.  They  want  that  solidity  which  the 
others  have ;  their  damclCf  as  it  is  called,  is 
neither  so  prominent  nor  so  strong ;  and  not 
having  a  saline  substance  to  tinge  the  surface 
of  the  shell,  the  colours  are  obscure.  In  fresh- 
water there  are  but  two  kinds  of  shells,  name- 
ly, the  bivalved  and  the  turbinated. 

Living  land-shells  are  more  beautiful, 
though  not  so  various,  as  those  of  fresh  water ; 
and  some  not  inferior  to  sea-shells  in  beauty. 
They  are.  indeed,  but  of  one  kind,  namely, 
the  turbinated;  but  in  that  there  are  found 
four  or  five  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Of  ft)8sil,  or,  as  they  are  called,  exvaneaus 
shells,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there 
are  great  numbers,  and  as  great  a  variety.  In 
this  class  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  in  the 
sea  itself  There  are  found  the  turbinated, 
the  bivalve,  and  the  multivalve  kinds ;  and  of 
all  these,  many,  at  present,  are  not  to  be  found 
even  in  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the  number  is  so 
f reat,  and  the  varieties  so  many,  that  it  was 
long  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  they  were 
merely  the  capricious  productions  of  nature, 
and  had  never  given  retreat  to  animals  whose 
habitations  they  resembled.  They  were  found, 
not  only  of  various  kinds,  but  in  different  states 
of  preservation ;  some  had  the  shell  entire  com- 
posed, as  in  its  primitive  state,  of  a  white  cal- 
careous  earth,  and  filled  with  earth,  or  even 
empty  ;  others  were  found  with  the  shell  en- 
tire, but  filled  with  a  substance  which  was 
petrified  by  time  ;  others,  and  these  in  great 
numbers,  were  found  with  the  shell  entirely 
mouldered  away,  but  the  petrified  substance 
that  filled  it  still  exhibiting  the  fie;ure  of  the 
shell ;  others  still,  that  had  been  lodged  near 
earth  or  stone,  impressed  their  print  upon  these 
substances,  and  left  the  impression,  though 
thev  themselves  were  decayed:  lastly,  some 
shells  were  found  half  mouldered  away,  their 
parts  scaling  off  from  each  other  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  formed. 
However,  these  different  stages  of  the  shell, 
and  even  their  fermenting  with  acids,  were  at 
first  insufficient  to  convince  those  who  had  be- 
fore assigned  them  a  different  origin.  They 
were  still  considered  as  accidentally  and  spor- 
tively  formed,  and  deposited  in  the  various  re. 
positories  where  they  were  found,  but  no  way 
appertaining  to  any  part  of  animated  nature. 
This  put  succeeding  inquirers  upon  more  mi- 


PedmuUy  or  pedide—9,  sort  of  stem,  or  hollow  mem- 
bnuuuseolu  tube,  on  which  the  Anatlfs  are  seated,  pi. 
S3,  fig.  87-*. 

Pmeny  or  trndaoMla^-vn  thoae  arms  by  which  the  ani- 
mals of  the  Balani  and  Anittifn  seoare  their  food,  pi. 
dJL  fig.  87— a.— <See  »  description  of  Foml  MoUnscu  at 
p.  25,  Vol.  I.) 


nute  researches ;  and  they  soon  began  to  find, 
that  often,  where  they  dug  up  petrified  sheila 
or  teeth,  they  could  discover  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  some  other  bony  parts  of  the  body. 
They  found  that  the  shells,  which  were  taken 
from  the  earth,  exhibited  the  usual  defects  and 
mischances  which  the  same  kind  are  known 
to  receive  at  sea.  They  showed  them  not  only 
tinctured  with  a  salt-water  crust,  but  pierced 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sea-worms,  that 
make  the  shells  of  fishes  their  favourite  food. 
These  demonstrations  were  sufficient,  at  last, 
to  convince  all  but  a  few  philosophers,  who 
died  away,  and  whose  erroneous  systems  died 
with  them. 

Every  shell,  therefore ,  wherever  it  is  found, 
is  now  considered  as  the  spoil  of  some  animal, 
that  once  found  shelter  therein.  It  matters 
not  by  what  unaccountable  means  they  may 
have  wandered  from  the  sea ;  but  they  exiii- 
bit  all,  and  the  most  certain  marks  of  their 
origin.  From  their  numbers  and  situation  we 
are  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  sea  reached  the 
places  where  they  are  found;  and  from  their 
varieties  we  learn  how  little  we  know  of  all 
the  sea  contains  at  present ;  as  the  earth  far. 
nishes  many  kinds  which  our  most  exact  and 
industrious  shell-collectors  have  not  been  able 
to  fish  up  from  the  deep.  It  is  most  probable 
that  thousands  of  different  forms  still  remain 
at  the  bottom  unknown ;  so  that  we  may  jastly 
say  with  the  philosopher,  Ea  qum  tcinm  tmi 
par$  minima  eorum  qua  ignoramuM. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  mankind,  that  the 
defect  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is,  of 
all  parts  of  learning,  that  which  may  be  rooH 
easily  dispensed  with.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  shells  would  throw  but  very  few 
lights  upon  the  history  of  the  animals  that  in- 
habit them.^     For  such  information  we  are 


1  Utu  and  Falm  of  SkitU.^Tho  greater  part  of  thi 
lime  used  in  America  for  agricultural  and  arcfaitectun] 
purpotee,  is  made  of  calcined  shells:  the  public  streeU 
of  ChristianaUdt  and  SanU  Crux  are  paved  with  the 
Strombiit  Gigas;  and  the  town  of  Conchyllon  is  entirely 
built  of  marine  shells.  The  blue  and  white  belto  of  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  as  symbols  of  pesos  tod 
amity,  In  opposition  to  the  war  hatchet,  and  1^ 
which  the  fate  of  nations  is  often  decided,  are  made  cf 
the  Venus  Mercenaria;  and  the  gorget  of  the  chieftain  s 
war-dress  is  formed  of  the  Mytilus  Margaritiferus.  The 
military  horn  of  many  African  tribes  is  the  Murex  Tri. 
tools;  the  rare  variety  of  which,  with  the  volution*  re- 
versed, is  held  sacred,  and  only  used  by  the  high  priesti. 
The  highest  order  of  dignity  among  the  Friendly  Islands, 
is  the  permission  to  wear  the  Cyprsa  Aurantiuni,  or 
orange  cowry.  And  Lister  relates  that  the  iohabttants  of 
the  province  of  Nicaragua  fasten  the  Ostrea  Viigin^n 
to  a  handle  of  wood,  and  use  it  as  a  spade  to  dig  up  the 
ground.  As  matter  of  traffic,  they  bear  a  nominal  va^ 
lue  and  appreciation  proportionate  tq  their  supposed  scar. 
city  or  beauty.  Rumphius  is  said  to  have  givsn  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds  for  one  of  the  first  discovered  speci- 
mens of  the  Venus  Dione.  The  Conus  Cede  no'JJ»" 
very  rarely  offered  for  sale,  is  valued  at  three  hundred 
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obliged  to  those  men  who  contemplated  some- 
thing more  than  the  outside  of  the  objects  be. 
fore  them.  To  Reaumur  we  are  obliged  for 
examining  the  manners  of  some  with  accura. 
cy;  but  to  Swammerdam  for  more.  In  fact, 
this  Dutchman  has  lent  an  attention  to  those 
animals  that  almost  exceeds  credibility;  he 
has  excelled  even  the  insects  he  dissected,  in 
patience,  industry,  and  perseverance.  It  was 
in  vain  that  this  poor  man  s  father  dissuaded 
him  from  what  the  world  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren pursuit :  it  was  in  vain  that  an  habitual 
disorder,  brought  on  by  his  application,  inter- 
rupted his  efforts ;  it  was  in  vain  that  mankind 
treated  him  with  ridicule  while  living,  as  they 
sutfered  his  works  to  remain  long  unprinted 
and  neglected  when  dead:  still  the  Dutch 
philosopher  went  on,  peeping  into  unwhole- 
some ditches,  wading  through  fens,  dissecting 
spiders,  and  enumerating  the  blood-vessels  of 
a  snail :  like  the  bee,  whose  heart  he  could 
not  only  distinguish,  but  dissect,  he  seemed 
instinctively  impelled  by  his  ruling  passion, 
although  he  found  nothing  but  ingratitude 
from  man,  and  though  his  industry  was  appa- 
rently becoming  fatal  to  himself.  From  him 
I  will  take  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
history  of  those  animals  which  breed  in  shells ; 
previously  taking  my  division  from  Aristotle, 
who,  as  was  said  above,  divides  them  into 
three  classes :  the  Turbinated,  or  those  of  the 
Snail-kind;  the  Bivalved,  or  those  of  the 
Oyster-kind;  and  the  Multivalved,  or  those 
of  the  Acbm-shell  kind.  Of  each  I  will  treat 
'in  distinct  chapters. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  TUUBHTATED  8HEIJ>FI8H,  OR  THE  81IAII< 
KIND. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  those  ani- 
mals subsist  that  are  hid  from  us  at  the  hot- 

guineas.  The  Turbo  ScalariB,  if  large  and  perfect,  is 
worth  B  hundred  guineas;  the  Cyprsa  Aurantiura,  with- 
out a  hole  beaten  through  it,  is  worth  fifty;  and  it  has 
been  calculated,  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  British 
Conchology  is  worth  its  weight  in  pure  silver.  In  an 
economical  and  political  view,  they  are  of  no  inconsi- 
derable import.  Pearls,  the  diseased  excrescences  of 
mussels  and  oysters,  form  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
these  and  some  other  kingdoms;  and  constitute,  with 
jewels,  the  rich  and  costly  ornaments  by  which  the  high 
and  wealthy  ranks  of  polished  society  are  distinguished. 
The  Cvpnea  Moneta,  or  money  cowry,  forms  the  current 
coin  of  many  nations  of  India  and  AiHca;  and  this  co- 
vering or  coat  of  an  inconsiderable  worm,  stands  at  this 
day  as  the  medium  of  barter  for  the  liberty  of  man ;  a 
certain  weight  of  them  being  given  in  exchange  for  a 
slave.  The  scholar  needs  not  the  reminiscence,  that  the 
auflngea  of  the  ancient  Athenians  were  delivered  in, 
marked  upon  a  shell ;  the  record  of  which  Is  still  coni- 


tom  of  the  deep,  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  one  of  a  similar  nature  and  formation  that 
we  know.  The  history  of  the  garden-snail' 
has  been  more  copiously  considered  than  that 

memorated  in  the  derivation  of  our  terms,  testameni  and 


*  Garden  SmtUt. — The  most  common  in  this  country 
of  herbivorous  Trachelipods,  is  the  Garden-snail;  but 
the  species  whose  history  has  been  most  copiously  rela- 
ted, is  that  called  in  France  the  Etcargci,  which,  though 
stated  to  have  been  originally  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, now  abounds  in  some  parts  of  Surrey,  and  other 
southern  countries.  On  the  continent,  especially  in 
•France,  this  large  snail,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
size  of  our  garden  one,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
though  said  not  to  be  easy  of  digestion,  is  very  palatable. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  best  season  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  invested  with  their  temporary  calcareous 
covering,  which  falls  ofl'in  the  spring. 

Early  in  the  spring,  snails  lay,  at  difierent  times,  a 
great  number  of  white  eggs,  varying  at  each  laying  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty,  as  large  as  little  peas,  enveloped 
in  a  membraneous  shell,  which  cracks  when  dried.  They 
lay  these  eggs  in  shady  and  moist  places.  In  hollows 
which  they  excavate  with  their  foot,  and  afterwards, 
cover  with  the  same  organ.  These  eggs  are  hatched 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  temperature,  producing 
litUe  snails,  exactly  resembling  their  parent,  but  so  de- 
licate that  a  sun- stroke  destroys  them,  and  animals  feed 
upon  them ;  so  that  few,  comparatively  speaking,  reach 
the  end  of  the  fint  year,  when  they  are  sufficiently  de- 
fended by  the  hardness  of  their  shell. 

The  animal,  at  fint,  lives  solely  on  the  pellicle  of  the 
ogg  from  which  it  was  produced.  This  pellicle,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  united  to  animal  substance. 
Is  necessary  to  produce  the  calcareous  secretion  of  the 
mantle,  and  to  consolidate  the  shell,  as  yet  too  soft  for 
exposure.  When  this  envelope  is  eaten,  the  little  snail 
finds  its  nutriment,  more  or  less.  In  the  vegetable  soil 
around  It,  and  from  which  it  continues  to  derive  materials 
for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  shell.  It  remains 
thus  concealed  for  more  than  a  month,  when  it  first  issues 
forth  into  the  world,  and  attacks  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions around,  retuminx  often  to  an  earthly  aliment,  pro. 
baUy  still  neeessary,  ror  the  due  growth  and  hardening 
of  its  portable  house. 

These  snails  cease  feeding  when  the  fint  chills  of 
autumn  are  felt  ;  and  associating,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, on  hillocks,  the  banks  of  ditches,  or  in  thickets  and 
hedges,  set  about  their  preparations  for  their  winter  re- 
treat They  fint  expel  the  contents  of  their  intestines, 
and  then  concealing  themselves  under  moss,  grass,  or 
dead  leaves,  each  forms,  by  means  of  Its  foot,  and  the 
viscid  mucus  which  it  secretes,  a  cavity  lai^ge  enough  to 
contain  its  shell.  The  mode  in  which  it  effects  this  is  re- 
markable :  collecting  a  considerable  quantity  of  thq,  mucus 
on  the  sole  of  its  foot,  a  portion  of  earth  and  dead  leaves 
adheres  to  it,  which  it  shakes  oflT  on  one  side  ;  a  second 
portion  Is  again  thus  selected  and  deposited,  and  so  on 
till  it  has  reared  around  itself  a  kind  of  wall  of  sufficient 
height  to  form  a  cavity  that  will  contain  its  sheU  ;  by 
turning  Itself  round  It  presses  against  the  sides  and 
renden  them  smooth  and  firm.  The  dome,  or  covering. 
Is  formed  in  the  same  way:  earth  is  collected  on  the  foot, 
which  then  is  turned  upwards,  and  throws  it  oflfby  exud. 
ing  frrah  Inucus  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  a  perfect  roof 
Is  formed.  Having  now  completed  its  winter-house,  it 
draws  in  its  foot,  covering  it  with  the  mantle,  and  opens 
its  spiracle  to  draw  in  the  air.  On  closing  this,  it  forms 
with  its  slime  a  fine  membrane^  interposed  between  the 
mantle  and  extraneous  substances.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  mantle  secretes  a  large  portion  of  very  white  fluid 
over  its  whole  surface,  whlcli  instantly  sets  uniformly, 
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of  the  elephant;  and  its  anatomy  is  as  well, 
if  not  better,  known:  however,  not  to  give 
any  one  object  more  room  in  the  general 
picture  of  nature  than  it  is  entitled  to,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  snail  ia  sur. 
prisingly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  formed  to  lead. 
It  is  furnished  with  the  organs  of  life  in  a 
manner  almost  as  complete  as  the  largest  ani- 
mal :  with  a  tongue,  brain,  salival  ducts, 
glands,  nerves,  stomach,  and  intestines;  liver, 
heart,  and  blood-vessels :  besides  this,  it  has 
a  purple  bag  that  furnishes  a  red  matter  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  together  with 
strong  muscles  that  hold  it  to  the  shell,  and 
which  are  hardened,  like  tendons,  at  their 
insertion. 

But  these  it  possesses  in  common  with 
other  animals.  We  must  now  see  what  it 
has  peculiar  to  itself.     The  first  striking  pe- 


and  forms  b  kind  of  solid  operculum  about  half  a  line  in 
tliickness,  which  accurately  doses  the  mouth.  When 
this  is  become  hard,  the  animal  separates  the  mantle 
from  it.  After  a  time,  expelling  a  portion  of  the  air  it 
had  inspired,  and  thus  being  reduced  in  bulk,  it  retreata 
a  little  further  into  the  shell,  and  forms  another  leaf  of 
mucus,  and  continues  repeating  this  operation  till  there 
are  sometimes  five  or  six  of  these  leaves  forming  cells 
filled  with  air  between  it  and  the  operculum. 

The  mode  in  which  these  animals  escape  from  their 
winter  confinement  is  singular.  The  air  they  had  ex- 
pired ort  retiring  into  their  shell  further  and  fujther 
remains  between  the  different  partitions  of  mucous  mem. 
brane  above  mentioned,  which  forms  so  many  cells 
hermetically  sealed:  this  they  again  inspire,  and  thus 
acquiring  fresh  vigour,  each  separate  partition,  as  they 
proceed,  is  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  projected 
in  part  through  the  manUe  ;  when  arrived  at  the  oper- 
culum, they  burst  it  by  a  strong  effort,  and  finally  de- 
(aching  it,  then  emerge,  begin  to  walk,  and  to  break  their 
long  fast. 

In  ail  these  proceedings,  the  superintending  care  and 
wise  provisions  of  a  Father  Being  are  evident.  This 
creature  ran  neither  foresee  the  degree  of  cold  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed  in  its  state  of  hybernation,  nor  know 
by  what  means  it  may  secure  itself  from  the  latal  efiects 
it  would  produce  upon  it,  if  not  provided  against.  But 
at  a  destined  period,— at  the  bidding  of  some  secret 
power,  it  sets  about  erecting  its  winter  dwelling,  and 
employing  its  foot  both  as  a  shovel  to  make  its  mortar, 
as  a  hod  to  transport  it,  and  a  trowel  to  spread  it  duly 
and  evenly,  at  length  finishes  and  covers  in  its  snug  and 
warm  retreat  ;  and  then,  still  further  to  secure  itself  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  slimy  secretion 
with  which  its  Maker  has  gifted  it,  fixes  partition  after 
partition,  and  fills  each  cell  formed  by  it,  with  air,  till 
it  has  retreated  as  I'ar  as  it  can  from  every  closed  orifice 
of  its  shell — and  thus  barricades  Itself  against  a  frozen 
death.  Again,  in  the  spring,  when  the  word  is  spoken 
— ^uMiAtf  / — it  begins  immediately  to  act  with  energy, 
il  re-inspires  the  air  stored  in  its  cells,  bursts  all  its 
cerements,  returns  to  its  summer-haunts,  and  again  lays 
waste  our  gardens. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  terrestrial  animals  of 
this  tribe  all  delight  in  shady  and  moist  places,  and  that 
during  hot  and  dry  weather,  they  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;~-but  no  sooner  comes  a  shower  than  they  are 
all  in  motion.  It  is  probable  that  their  power  of  motion 
is  impeded  by  a  dry  soil,  and  that  the  grains  of  earth 
and  small  stones,  when  quite  dry,  adhere  to  their  slimy 
tBtt'— Abridged Jr am  Kirby's  Bndgeteater  Treat%$t. 


culiarity  is,  that  the  animal  has  got  its  eyes  on 
the  points  of  its  largest  horns.  When  the 
snail  is  in  motion,  four  horns  are  distinctly 
seen  :  but  the  two  uppermost,  and  longest, 
deserve  peculiar  consideration,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  motions  with  which  they 
are  endued,  as  well  as  their  having  their  eyes 
fixed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  them.  These 
appear  like  two  blackish  points  at  their  ends. 
When  considered  as  taken  out  of  the  body, 
they  are  of  a  bulbous  or  turnip-like  figure ; 
they  have  but  one  coat;  and  the  three 
humours  which  are  common  in  the  eyes  of 
other  animals,  namelv,  the  vitreous,  the  aque- 
ous, and  the  crystalline,  are,  in  these,  very 
indistinctly  seen.  The  eyes  the  animal  can 
direct  to  different  objects  at  pleasure^  by  a 
regular  motion  out  of  the  body ;  and  some- 
times it  hides  them  by  a  very  swift  contrac- 
tion into  the  belly.  Under  the  small  horns  is 
the  animal's  mouth ;  and  though  it  may  ap. 
pear  too  soft  a  substance  to  be  furnished  with 
teeth,  yet  it  has  not  less  than  eight  of  them, 
with  which  it  devours  leaves,  and  other  sub- 
stances,  seemingly  harder  than  itself;  and 
with  which  it  sometimes  bites  off  pieces  of  its 
own  shell. 

But  what  is  most  surprising  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  animal  are  the  parts  that  serve  for 
generation.  Every  snail  is  at  once  male  and 
female ;  and  while  it  impregnates  another,  is 
itself  impregnated  in  turn.  The  vessels  sup« 
plying  the  fluid  for  this  purpose,  are  placed 
chiefly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  extend 
themselves  over  the  body ;  but  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation  are  always  found 
united,  and  growing  tc^ether.  There  is  a 
large  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
which  serves  for  very  different  purposes.  As 
a  vent,  it  gives  a  passage  to  the  excrements ; 
as  a  mouth,  it  serves  for  an  opening  for  res. 
piration;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  generation, 
it  dilates  when  the  desire  of  propagation  be- 
gins. Within  this  each  animsJ  has  those 
parts,  or  something  similar  thereto,  which 
continue  the  kind. 

For  some  days  before  coition,  the  snails  ga- 
ther together,  and  lie  quite  near  to  each  other, 
eating  very  little  in  tl^e  meantime ;  but  they 
settle  their  bodies  in  such  a  posture,  that  the 
neck  and  head  are  placed  upright.  In  the 
meantime,  the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  being" greatly  dilated,  two  organs,  resem- 
bling intestines,  are  seen  issuing  from  them, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  instru- 
ments  of  generation.  Beside  the  protrusion 
of  these,  each  animal  is  possessed  of  another 
peculiarity ;  for,  from  the  same  aperture,  they 
launch  forth  a  kind  of  dart  at  each  other, 
which  is  pretty  hard,  barbed,  and  ending  in  a 
very  sharp  point.  This  is  performed"  when 
the  apertures  approach  each  other ;  and  then 
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the  one  is  seen  to  shoot  its  weapon,  which  is 
received  hy  the  other,  though  it  sometimes 
fails  to  the  ground;  some  minutes  after,  the 
snail  which  received  the  weapon,  darts  one  of 
its  own  at  its  antagonist,  which  is  received  in 
like  manner.  They  then  softly  approach  still 
nearer*  and  apply  their  bodies  one'  to  the 
other,  as  closely  as  the  palms  and  fingers  of 
hands  when  grasped  together.  At  that  time 
the  horns  are  seen  variously  moving  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  this  sometimes  for  three  days  to- 
gether. The  coupling  of  these  animals  is  ge- 
nerally thrice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
days  each ;  and»  at  every  time,  a  new  dart  is 
mutually  emitted. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  days,  the 
snails  produce  their  eggs,  at  the  opening  of 
the  neck,  and  hide  them  in  the  earth  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  industry.  These  eggs 
are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and  co- 
vered with  a  soft  shell :  they  are  also  stuck  to 
each  other  by  an  imperceptible  slime,  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  of  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea. 

When  the  animal  leaves  the  egg,  it  is  seen 
with  a  very  small  shell  on  its  back,  which  has 
but  one  convolution;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
grows,  the  shell  increases  in  the  number  of  its 
circles.  The  shell  always  receives  its  addi- 
tions at  the  mouth,  the  first  centre  still  re. 
maining;  the  animal  sending  forth  from  its 
body  that  slime  which  hardens  into  a  stony 
substance,  and  still  is  fashioned  into  similar 
volutions.  The  garden-snail  seldom  exceeds 
four  rounds  and  a  half;  but  some  of  the  sea- 
snails  arrive  even  at  ten. 

The  snail,  thus  fitted  with  its  box,  which  is 
light  and  firm,  finds  itself  defended,  in  a  very 
ample  manner,  from  all  external  injury. 
Whenever  it  is  invaded,  it  is  but  retiring  into 
this  fortress,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the 
danger  is  over.  Nor  is  it  possessed  only  of  a 
power  of  retreating  into  its  shell,  but  of  mend- 
ing it  when  broken.  Sometimes  these  ani- 
mals are  crushed  seemingly  to  pieces,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  utterly  destroyed;  yet  still 
they  set  themselves  to  work,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  mend  all  their  numerous  breaches.  The 
same  substance  by  which  the  shell  is  original- 
ly made  goes  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ruined  habitation.  But  all  the  junctures  are 
very  easilv  seen,  for  they  have  a  fresher  col- 
our than  the  rest ;  and  the  whole  shell,  in  some 
measure,  resembles  an  old  coat  patched  with 
new  pieces.  They  are  sometimes  seen  with 
eightor  ten  of  these  patches ;  so  that  the  da- 
mage must  have  been  apparently  irreparable. 
Still,  however,  though  the  animal  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  mending  its  shell,  it  cannot, 
when  come  to  its  full  growth,  make  a  new 
one.  Swammerdam  tried  the  experiment;  he 
stripped  a  snail  of  its  shell,  without  hurting 


any  of  the  blood-vessels,  retaining  that  part  of 
the  shell  where  the  muscles  were  inserted; 
but  it  died  in  three  days  after  it  was  stripped 
of  its  covering :  not,  however,  without  making 
efforts  to  build  up  a  new  shell ;  for,  before  its 
death  it  pressed  out  a  certain  membrane  round 
the  whole  surface  of  its  body.  This  mem- 
brane  was  entirely  of  the  shelly  nature,  and 
was  intended,  by  the  animal,  as  a  supply  to- 
wards a  new  one. 

As  the  snail  is  furnished  with  all  the  or- 
gans  of  life  and  sensation,  it  is  .not  wonderful 
to  see  it  very  voracious.  It  chiefly  subsists 
upon  leaves  of  plants  and  trees ;  but  is  very 
delicate  in  its  choice.  When  the  animal 
moves  to  seek  its  food,  it  goes  forward  by 
means  of  that  broad  muscular  skin  which 
sometimes  is  seen  projecting  round  the  month 
of  the  shell ;  this  is  expanded  before,  and  then 
contracted  with  a  kind  of  undulating  motion, 
like  a  man  attempting  to  move  himself  for- 
ward by  one  arm  while  lying  on  his. belly. 
But  the  snail  has  another  advantage,  by  which 
it  not  only  smooths  and  planes  its  way,  but  also 
can  ascend  in  the  most  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. This  is  by  that  slim;^  substance  with 
which  it  is  so  copiously  furnished,  and  which 
it  emits  wherever  it  moves.  Upon  this  slime, 
as  upon  a  kind  of  carpet,  it  proceeds  slowly 
along,  without  any  danger  of  wounding  its 
tender  body  against  the  asperities  of  the  pave- 
ment;  by  means  of  this  it  moves  upwards  to  its 
food  upon  the  trees;  and  by  this  descends 
without  danger  of  falling,  and  breaking  its 
shell  by  the  shock. 

The  appetite  of  these  animals  is  very  great ; 
and  the  damage  gardeners  in  particular  sus- 
tain from  them,  makes  them  employ  every 
method  for  their  destruction.  Salt  will  destroy 
them,  as  well  as  soot ;  but  a  tortoise  in  a  garden 
is  said  to  banish  them  much  more  effectually. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  snail  buries 
itself  in  the  earth  ;  or  retires  to  some  hole,  to 
continue  in  a  torpid  state,  during  the  severity 
of  the  season.  It  is  sometimes  seen  alone,  but 
more  frequently  in  company  in  its  retreat ;  se- 
veral being  usually  found  together,  apparently 
deprived  of  life  and  sensation.  For  the  pur- 
poses  of  continuing  in  greater  warmth  and  se 
curity,  the  snail  forms  a  cover  or  lid  to  the 
mouth  of  its  shell  with  its  slime,  which  stops 
it  up  entirely,  and  thus  protects  it  from  every 
external  danger.  The  matter  of  -which  the 
cover  is  composed,  is  whitish,  somewhat  like 
plaster,  pretty  hard  and  solid,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  porous  and  thin,  to  admit  air,  which  the 
animal  cannot  live  without  When  the  cover 
is  formed  too  thick,  the  snail  then  breaks  s 
little  hole  in  it,  which  corrects  the  defect  of 
that  closeness,  which  proceeded  from  too  much 
caution.  In  this  manner,  sheltered  in  its  hole 
from  the  weather,  defended  in  its  shell  by  » 
Si 
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cover,  it  sleeps  daring  the  winter ;  and,  for 
six  or  seven  months,  continues  without  food  or 
motion,  until  the  genial  call  of  spring  breaks 
its  slumber,  and  excites  its  activity. 

Th6  snaily  having  slept  for  so  long  a  season, 
wak«s  one  of  the  first  fine  days  of  April, 
breaks  open  its  cell,  and  sallies  forth*  to  seek 
for  nourishment  It  b  not  surprising  that  so 
long  a  fast  should  have  thinned  it,  and  ren. 
dered  it  very  voracious.  At  first,  therefore, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  in  the  choice  of  its  food ; 
almost  any  vegetable  that  is  green  seems  wel- 
come ;  but  the  succulent  plants  of  the  garden 
are  chiefly  grateful ;  and  the  various  kinds  of 
pulse  are,  at  some  seasons,  almost  wholly  des- 
troyed by  their  numbers.  So  great  is  the 
multiplication  of  snails  in  some  years,  that 
gardeners  imagine  they  burst  from  the  earth. 
A  wet  season  is  generally  favourable  to  their 
production  ;  for  this  animal  cannot  bear  very 
dry  seasons,  or  dry  places,  as  they  cause  too 
great  a  consumption  of  its  slime,  without 
plenty  of  which  it  cannot  subsist  in  health  and 
vigour. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in 
the  history  of  this  animal ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  general  picture,  to  which  the  manners 
and  habitudes  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  class 
may  be  compared  and  referred.  These  are, 
the  sea-snail,  of  which  naturalists  have,  from 
the  apparent  difference  of  their  shells,  men- 
tioned fifteen  kinds ;^  the  fresh. water.snail,  of 
which  there  are  eight  kinds;  and  the  land- 
snail,  of  which  there  are  five.  These  all  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  garden-snail,  in 
the  formation  of  their  shell,  in  their  herma- 
phrodite natures,  in  the  slimy  substance  with 
which  they  are  covered,  in  the  formation  of 
their  intestines,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hole 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  serves  at 
once  for  the  discharge  of  the  fasces,  for  the 
lodging  the  instruments  of  generation,  and  for 
respiration,  when  the  animal  is  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  taking  in  a  new  supply. 

But,  in  nature,  no  two  kinds  of  animals, 
however  like  each  other  in  figure  or  conforma- 
tion, are  of  manners  entirely  the  same.  Though 
the  common  garden-snail  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  fresh-water,  and  that 
of  the  sea.  yet  there  are  differences  to  be 
found,  and  those  very  considerable  ones. 

If  we  compare  them  witli  the  fresh- water 
9nail,  though  we  shall  find  a  general  resem- 
blance, yet  there  are  one  or  two  remarkable 
distinctions:  and,  first,  the  fresh- water  snail, 
and,  as  I  should  suppose,  all  snails  that  live 
in  water,  are  pecuHarly  furnished  with  a  con- 
trivance by  Nature,  for  rising  to  the  surface, 
or  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  manner  in 
wbich  thb  is  performed,  is  by  opening  and 


^  D'ArgenvUle's  Conchyliologle. 


shutting  the  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  which  is  furnished  with  muscles  for 
that  purpose.  The  snail  sometimes  gathers 
this  aperture  into  an  oblong  tube,  and  stretches 
or  protends  it  above'  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it 
finds  occasion.  This  may  not  only  be  seen, 
but  heard  also  by  the  noise  which  the  snail 
makes  in  moving  the  water.  By  dilating  this 
it  rises ;  by  compressing  it  the  animal  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  effected  somewhat  in 
the  marmer  in  which  little  images  of  glass  are 
made  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water,  by  pressing 
the  air  contained  at  the  mouth  of  the  tubes,  so 
that  it  shall  drive  the  water  into  their  hollow 
bodies,  which,  before,  were  filled  only  with 
air,  and  thus  make  them  heavier  than  the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  swim.  In  this  manner 
does  the  fresh  water  snail  dive  or  swim,  by 
properly  managing  the  air  contained  in  its 
body. 

But  what  renders,  these  animals  far  more 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  they  are  viviparous, 
and  bring  forth  their  young  not  only  alive,  but 
with  their  shells  upon  their  backs.  This 
seems  surprising;  yet  it  is  incontestably  true: 
the  young  come  to  some  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  womb  of  the  parent ;  there  they  receive 
their  stony  coat ;  and  from  thence  are  exclu- 
ded, with  a  complete  apparatus  for  subsis- 
tence. 

"  On  the  twelfth  of  March,"  says  Swam- 
merdam,  *'  I  began  my  observations  upon  this 
snail,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  the 
kind,  which  I  put  into  a  large  basin  filled 
with  rain-water,  and  fed,  for  a  long  time,  with 
potter's  earth,  dissolved  in  the  water  about 
them.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month 
I  opened  one  of  these  snails,  when  I  found 
nine  living  snails  in  its  womb  :  the  largest  of 
these  were  placed  foremost,  as  the  first  candi- 
dates for  exclusion.  I  put  them  into  fresh- 
water, and  they  lived  till  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  month,  moving  and  swimming,  li*e 
snails  full  grown  :  nay,  their  manner  of  swim- 
ming was  much  more  beautiful."  Thus,  at 
whatever  time  of  the  year  these  snails  arc 
opened  they  are  found  pregnant  with  eggs,  or 
with  living  snails ;  or  with  both  together. 

This  striking  difference  between  the  fresh- 
water and  the  garden  snail,  obtains  also  m 
some  of  the  sea  kind:  among  which  there  are 
some  that  are  found  viviparous,  while  others 
lay  eggs  in  the  usual  manner.  Of  this  kind 
are  one  or  two  of  the  Buccinums;  within 
which  living  young  have  been  frequently  found 
upon  their  dissection.  In  general,  however, 
the  rest  of  this  numerous  class  bring  forth 
eggs;  from  whence  the  animal  bursts  at  a 
proper  state  of  maturity,  completely  equipped 
with  a  house,  which  the  moistness  of  the  ele- 
ment where  it  resides  does  not  prevent  the  m- 
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habitant  from  enlarging.  How  tbe  soft  slime 
of  the  snail  hardens,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
into  the  stony  substance  of  a  shell,  is  not  easy 
to  conceive.  This  slime  must  at  least  be  pos- 
sessed of  very  powerful  petrifying  powers. 

All  animals  of  the  snail  kind,  as  was  ob- 
served  before,  are  hermaphrodites  ;  each  con. 
taining  the  instruments  of  generation  double. 
But  some  of  the  sea  kinds  copulate  in  a  differ, 
ent  manner  from  those  of  the  garden.  The 
one  impregnates  the  other ;  but,  from  the  po- 
sition  of  the  parts,  is  incapable  of  being  im- 
pregnated by  the  same  in  turn.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  for  a  third  to  be  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  this  operation :  so  that,  while 
one  impregnates  that  before  it,  another  does 
the  same  office  by  this;  which  is  itself  im- 
pregnated by  a  fourth.  In  this  manner,  Mr 
Adanson  has  seen  vast  numbers  of  sea-snails 
united  together  in  a  chain  impregnating  each 
other.  The  Bulin  and  the  Coret  perform  the 
offices  of  male  and  female  at  the  same  time. 
The  orifices  in  these  are  two,  both  separated 
from  each  other :  the  opening  by  which  the 
animal  performs  the  office  of  the  male  being 
at  the  origin  of  the  horns  ;  that  by  which  it  is 
passive,  as  the  female,  being  farther  down 
upon  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  observed,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  have  this 
orifice,  or  verge,  as  some  call  it,  on  the  right 
side,  have  their  shells  turned  from  the  right 
to  the  left ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  have 
it  on  the  left  side,  have  their  shells  turned  from 
left  to  right,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
former. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  between 
land  and  sea^snails.  Many  of  the  latter  en- 
tirely want  horns;  and  none  of  them  have 
above  two.  Indeed,  if  the  horns  of  snails  be 
furnished  with  eyes,  and  if,  as  some  are  will- 
ing to  think,  the  length  of  the  horn,  like  the 
tube  of  a  telescope,  assists  vision,  these  ani- 
mals that  chiefly  reside  in  the  gloomy  bottom 
of  the  deep,  can  have  no  g^eat  occasion  for 
them.  Eyes  would  be  unnecessary  to  crea- 
tures whose  food  is  usually  concealed  in  the 
darkest  places;  and  who,  possessed  of  very 
little  motion,  are  obliged  to  grope  for  what 
they  subsist  on.  To  such,  I  say,  eyes  would 
rather  be  an  obstruction  than  an  advantage ; 
and,  perhaps,  even  those  that  live  upon  land 
are  without  thenu  ' 

Those  that  have  seen  the  shells  of  sea-snails, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  animal  which  produ. 
ces  them  is  larger  than  those  of  the  same  de- 
nomination  upon  land.  The  sea  seems  to  have 
the  property  of  enlarging  the  magnitude  of  all 
its  inhabitants ;  and  the  same  proportion  that 
a  trout  bears  to  a  shark,  is  often  seen  to  obtain 
between  a  shell  bred  upon  the  land,  and  one 
bred  in  the  ocean.  Its  convolutions  are  more 
numerous.     The   garden-snail  has  but   five 


turns  at  the  most ;  in  the  sea-snail  the  convo. 
lutions  are  sometimes  seen  amounting  to  ten. 

There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  position  of 
the  mouth  in  the  garden  and  the  water  snail. 
In  the  former,  the  mouth  is  placed  crosswise, 
as  in  quadrupeds ;  furnished  with  jaw-bones, 
lips,  and  teeth.  In  most  of  the  sea-snails,  the 
mouth  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  head ; 
and  in  some  obliquely,  or  on  one  side.  Others, 
of  the  Trochus  kind,  have  no  mouth  what.<«o- 
ever;  but  are  furnished  with  a  trunk,  very 
long  in  some  kinds,  and  shoKer  in  others. 

Snails  of  the  Trochus  kind,  furnished  thus 
with  all  instrument  of  offence,  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention.  The  trunk  of  the  Trochus 
is  fleshy,  muscular,  supple,  and  hollow.  Its 
extremity  is  bordered  with  a  cartilage,  and 
toothed  like  a  saw.  The  snails  that  are  pre- 
vided  with  this  may  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
dacious tribe  among  their  fellows  of  the  hot- 
tom.  They  are  among  snails  what  the  tiger, 
the  eagle,  or  the  sha^k,  is  among  beasts,  birds, 
or  fishes.  The  whole  race  of  shelled  animals 
avoid  their  approach ;  for  their  habitations, 
however  powerfully  and  strongly  built,  though 
never  so  well  fortified,  yield  to  the  superior 
force  of  these  invaders.  Though  provided 
with  a  thick  clumsy  shell  themselves,  yet  they 
move  with  greater  swiftness  at  the  bottom 
than  most  other  shell-fish,  and  seize  their  prey 
with  greater  facility.  No  shell  so  large  but 
they  will  boldly  venture  to  attack;  and,  with 
their  piercing  auger-like  trunk,  will  quickly 
bore  it  through.  No  efforts  the  other  animal 
makes  can  avail :  it  expands  itself,  and  rises 
to  the  surface  ;  but  the  enemy  rises  with  it : 
it  again  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  still  its  des- 
troyer closely  adheres.  In  this  manner  the 
carnivorous  shell-fish,  as  some  naturalists  call 
it,  sticks  for  several  days,  nay,  weeks,  to  its 
prey,  until,  with  its  trunk,  it  Las  sucked  out 
all  the  substance,  or  until  it  drops  off,  when 
the  other  begins  to  putrefy. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  throughout  nature, 
that  no  animal  is  so  well  defended  but  that 
others  are  found  capable  of  breaking  in  upon 
its  intrenchments.  The  garden-snaii  seems 
tolerably  well  guarded;  but  the  wall  of  its 
shell  is  paper  itself,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  fortifies  some  of  the  sea-snail  kind. 
Beside  this  thick  shell,  many  of  them  are  also 
furnished  with  a  lid,  which  covers  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  and  which  opens  and  shuts  at  the 
animal's  pleasure.  When  the  creature  hunts 
for  food,  it  opens  its  box,  gropes  or  swims 
about;  and,  when  satisfied,  drops  its  lid,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  :  there  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  remain  in  perfect  security ;  but  the 
trochus  soon  finds  the  way  to  break  into  the 
thickest  part  of  its  inclosure,  and  quickly  de- 
stroys it  with  the  most  fatal  industry. 

The  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  trochus 
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seems  to  be  a  calamity  to  which  most  of 
this  tribe  are  subject.  Soiree  a  shell  is  m«t 
vrith  entire  and  sound  to  the  end  of  its  convo- 
lutions ;  but  particularly  the  thinnest  shells 
are  the  most  subject  to  be  thus  invaded.  As 
their  shells  are  easily  pierced,  the  predatory 
shell-fish,  or  the  sea. worm,  chiefly  seek  them 
for  subsistence ;  and  of  those  thin  paper*like 
shells,  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  found  that  has 
not  suffered  some  disaster.  As  they  are  lighter 
than  other  shell-fish,  they  swim  with  greater 
ease  ;  and  this  is  the  chief  method  of  avoiding 
dieir  heavier  thick.shelled  pursuers.  The 
food  of  all  snails  properly  lies  at  the  bottom; 
when,  therefore,  the  nautilus,  or  other  thin- 
shelled  fish,  are  seen  busily  swimming  at  the 
surface,  it  may  be  that,  instead  of  sporting  or 
sunning  themselves,  as  some  are  apt  to  sup. 
pose,  they  are  actually  labouring  to  escape 
their  most  deadly  pursuers. 

Of  all  sea-snails,  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and 
whose  shell  is  the  thinnest,  and  most  easily 
pierced,  is  the  nautilus.  Whether,  upon  these 
occasions,  it  is  employed  in  escaping  its  nu- 
merous enemies  at  the  bottom,  or  seeking  for 
food  at  the  surface,  I  will  not  venture  to  de. 
cide.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  former 
is  the  cause  of  its  frequently  appearing  ;  for, 
upon  opening  the  stomach,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain chiefly  that  food  which  it  finds  at  the 
bottom.  This  animal's  industry,  therefore, 
may  be  owin^  to  its  fears ;  and  all  those  arts 
of  sailing  which  it  has  taught  mankind,  may 
have  been  originallv  the  product  of  neces- 
sity. But  the  nautilus  is  too  famous  not  to 
demand  a  more  ample  description.  Although 
there  be  several  species  of  the  nautilus,  yet 
they  all  may  be  divided  into  two:  the  one 
with  a  white  shell,  as  thin  as  paper,  which  it 
often  is  seen  to  quit,  and  again  to  resume;  the 
other  with  a  thicker  shell,  sometimes  of  a  beau, 
tiful  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  that  quits  its 
shell  but  rarely.  This  shell,  outwardly,  re- 
sembles  that  of  a  large  snail,  hut  is  generally 
six  or  eight  inches  across ;  within  it  is  divided 
into  forty  partitions;  that  communicate  with 
each  other  by  doors,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
through  which  one  could  not  thrust  a  goose, 
quill ;  almost  the  whole  internal  part  of  the 
shell  is  filled  by  the  animal ;  the  body  of 
which,  like  its  habitation,  ia  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  chambers  in  its  shell : 
atl  the  parts  of  its  body  communicate  with 
each  other,  through  the  doors  or  openings,  by 
a  long  blood-vessel,  which  runs  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  thus  the  body  of  the  animal,  if 
taken  out  of  the  shell,  may  be  likened  to  a 
number  of  soft  bits  of  flesh,  of  which  there  are 
forty,  threaded  upon  a  string.  From  this  ex. 
traordinary  conformation,  one  would  not  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  nautilus    sometimes 


quitted  its  shell,  and  returned  to  it  again  ;  yet 
nothing,  though  seemingly  mofe  impossible, 
is  more  certain.  The  manner  by  which  it 
contrives  to  disengage  every  part  of  its  body 
from  so  intricate  a  habitation,  by  which  it 
makes  a  substance,  to  appearance  as  thick  as 
one's  wrist,  pass  through  forty  doors,  each  of 
which  would  scarcely  admit  a  gonse-quill,  ia 
not  yet  discovered  :  but  the  fact  u  certain ;  for 
the  animal  is  often  found  without  its  shell ; 
and  the  shell  more  frequently  destitute  of  the 
animal.  It  is  most  probable,  that  it  has  a 
power  of  making  the  substance  of  one  section 
of  its  body  remove  op  into  that  which  is  next ; 
and  thus,  by  multiplied  removals,  it  gets  free.* 
But  this,  though  very  strange,  is  not  the 
peculiarity  for  which  the  nautilus  has  been 
the  most  distinguished.  Its  *'  spreading  the 
thin  oar,"  and  *^  catching  the  flying  gale,"  to 
use  the  poet's  description  of  it,  has  chiefly  ex- 
cited human  curiosity.  These  animals,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  white  light  kind,  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
scarcely  any  who  have  sailed  on  that  sea,  but 
must  often  have  seen  them.  When  the  sea 
is  calm,  tliey  are  observed  floating  on  the 
surface ;  some  spreading  their  little  sail ; 
some  rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life  and 
death;  and  others  still,  floating  upon  their 
mouths,  like  a  ship  with  the  keel  upward. 
If  taken  while  thus  employed,  and  examined, 
the  extraordinary  mechanism  of  their  limbs 
for  sailing  will  appear  more  manifest  The 
nautilus  is  furnished  with  eight  feet,  which 
issue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properly  be 
called  barbs:  these  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  a  thin  skin,  like  that  between  the 
toes  of  a  duck,  but  much  thinner  and  more 
transparent  Of  these  eight  feet  thus  con- 
nected, six  are  short,  and  these  are  held  up 
as  sails  to  catch  the  wind  in  sailing ;  the  two 
others  are  longer,  and  are  kept  in  the  water, 


^  Goldsmith  has  oonfounded  two  shells  rery  different 
io  their  characters.  The  one  is  an  Argonauta,  and  the 
other  a  Nautilus.  The  paper  argonaut  is  extremely 
thin,  spiral,  Involute,  membraneous,  and  unilocular,  or 
consisting  of  a  single  apartment  or  cell.  It  has  a  nerroir 
keel,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  conical  sharp 
tubercles  ;  its  sides  are  nearly  flat,  with  numerous 
angular  waved  ridges ;  its  colour  is  white,  with  the  keel 
often  brown.  The  shell  is  very  thin  and  brittle ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  paper 
nautilus.  This  shell  is  tie  funOiiu*  of  the  anclenU, 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  others.  It  is 
supposed,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  the  art  of 
navigation  owed  its  origin  to  the  expert  management  of 
this  instinctive  sailor. 

Learn  of  the  Utile  NaatUos  to  nO. 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  Um  driving  gale.— i*o^. 

It  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  the  bark  of  Its 
shell,  which  exactly  resembles  the  hull  of  a  ship;  it 
raises  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extends  a  membiane 
between,  which  serves  as  a  sail  ;  the  other  two  feet  are 
employed  as  oan.  This  fish  is  usually  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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senring  like  paddles  to  steer  their  course  bj. 
When  the  weather  is  quite  calm,  and  the 
animal  is  pursued  from  below,  it  is  then  seen 
expanding  only  a  part  of  its  sail,  and  rowing 
with  the  rest:  whenerer  it  is  interrupted,  or 
fears  danger  from  aboye,  it  instantly  furls  the 
sails,  catches  in  all  its  oars,  turns  its  shell 
mouth  downward,  and  instantly  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  also  it  is  seen  pumping 
the  water  from  its  leaking  hulk ;  and,  when 
unfit  for  sailing,  deserts  its  shell  entirely. 
The  forsaken  hulk  is  seen  floating  along,  till 
it  dashes,  by  a  kind  of  shipwreck,  upon  the 
rocks  or  the  shore. 

From  the  above  description,  I  think  we 
may  consider  this  animal  rather  as  attempting 
to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  destroyers, 
than  as  rowing  in  pursuit  of  food.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  creature  of  the  deep  has  more 
numerous  or  more  powerful  enemies.  Its 
shell  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  perfect  preser. 
vation;  but  is  generally  seen  to  bear  some 
marks  of  hostile  invasion.  Its  little  arts, 
therefore,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  may 
have  been  given  it  for  protection  ;  and  it  may 
be  thus  endued  with  comparative  swiftness, 
to  avoid  the  crab,  the  sea-scorpion,  thetrochus, 
and  all  the  slower  predacious  reptiles  that 
lurk  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

From  this  general  view  of  snails,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  much  more  active  animated  tribe, 
than  from  their  figure  one  would  at  first  con. 
ceive.  They  seem  to  an  inattentive  spectator, 
4s  mere  inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  rather  loaded 
than  covered  with  a  shell,  scarcely  capable 
of  motion,  and  insensible  to  all  the  objects 
around  them.  When  viewed  more  closely, 
they  are  found  to  be  furnished  with  the  organs 
of  life  and  sensation  in  tolerable  perfection; 
they  are  defended  with  armour  that  is  at  once 
both  light  and  strong ;  they  are  as  active  as 
their  necessities  require  ;  and  are  possessed 
of  appetites  more  poignant  than  those  of  ani- 
mals  that  seem  much  more  perfectly  formed. 
In  short,  they  are  a  fruitful  industrious  tribe ; 
furnished,  like  all  other  animals,  with  the 
powers  of  escape  and  invasion;  they  have 
their  pursuits  and  their  enmities  ;  and,  of  all 
creatures  of  the  deep,  they  have  meet  to  fear 
from  each  other. 


ated  and  bivalved  shellfish ;  or  to  grant  a 
degree  of  superiority  to  the  snail  above  the 
oyster.  Yet  this  distinction  strongly  and  ap« 
parently  obtains  in  nature ;  and  we  shall  find 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  BTVALYXD  SHEIX-FISH,  OB  SHELLS  OF 
THE  OTSTBB  KIND. 

It  may  seem  whimsical  to  make  a  distinc* 
tion  between  the  animal  perfections  of  turbin- 

^  The    OpiUr,    the  Mustel,  and    the  Cocile.-~The 


Mdlusct  which  Inhabit  biTalved  shells,  such  is  the 
Oyster,  the  Mussel,  uid  the  Cockle,  ere  all  acephaloue; 
that  is,  destitute  of  a  head.  The  two  valves  of  the  shell 
are  united  at  the  back  by  a  hinge-joint,  often  very 
artificially  constructed,  having  teeth  that  lock  into  each 
other;  and  the  mechanism  of  this  articulation  varies 
much  in  diiTerent  species.  The  hinge  is  secured  by  a 
substance  of  great  strength. 

During  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  usual  and  natnral 
state  of  its  shell  is  that  of  being  kept  open  for  a  litUe 
distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
water  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and  respiration  ;  but, 
as  a  security  against  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish 
the  animal  with  the  means  of  rapidly  closing  the  shell, 
and  retaining  the  valves  in  a  closed  state.  These  ac- 
tions being  only  occasional,  yet  requiring  considerable 
force,  are  effected  by  a  muscular  power,  for  which  pur- 
pose sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  strong  muscles  are  placed  between  the  valves, 
their  fibres  passing  directly  across  from  the  inner  suj-face 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  firmly  attached  to 
both.  They  are  named,  from  their  office  of  bringing 
the  valves  towards  each  other,  the  addttdor  mutdee. 

The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing  the  valves, 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  means  of  retreat- 
ing from  danger,  or  of  removing  to  a  more  commodious 
situation,  in  the  case  of  those  bivalves  which  are  not 
actually  attached  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies.  Dique- 
marc  long  ago  observed,  that  even  the  oyster  has  some 
power  of  locomotion,  by  suddenly  closing  its  shell,  and 
thereby  expelling  the  contained  water  with  a  degree  of 
force,  which,  by  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite 
direction,  gives  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  heavy  mass. 
He  notices  the  singular  fact,  that  oysters  which  are  at. 
tached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the 
tide,  always  retain  within  their  shells  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  for  respiration,  and  that  they  keep  the  valves 
closed  till  the  return  of  the  tide  ;  whereas,  those  oysters 
which  are  taken  from  greater  deptlis,  where  the  water 
never  leaves  them,  and  are  afterwards  removed  to  situa- 
tions where  they  are  exposed  to  these  vicissitudes,  of 
which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience,  improvi- 
dently  open  their  shells  after  the  sea  has  left  them  ; 
and,  by  allowing  the  water  to  escape,  soon  perish. 

Many  bivalved  mollusca  are  provided  with  an  instru- 
ment shaped  like  a  leg  and  foot,  which  they  employ  ex- 
tensively for  progressive  motion.  In  the  cardium,  or 
cockle,  this  organ  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular 
fibres.  Interwoven  U^ether  in  a  very  complex  manner, 
and  which  may  be  compared  to  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  human  tongue ;  the  effect  In  both  is  the  same, 
namely,  the  conferring  a  power  of  motion  in  all  possible 
ways ;  thus  it  may  be  readily  protruded,  retracted,  or 
inflected  at  every  point.  The  eolen,  or  razor-shell  fish, 
has  a  foot  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  tapering  at  the  end,  and 
much  more  resembling  in  its  form  a  tongue  than  a  foot. 
In  some  bivalves  the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  effected  by 
a  curious  hydraulic  mechanism :  the  interior  of  the  organ 
is  formed  of  a  spongy  texture,  capable  of  receiving  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  which  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  ii\jecting  Into  It,  and  of  thus  increasing  Its 
dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  AfytiUu  €dulUt,or  common  mussel,  can 
be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  shell, 
and  applied  to  any  fixed  body  within  that  range.  By 
attaching  the  point  to  such  body,  and  retracting  the  foot, 
this  animal  drags  its  shell  towards  it,  and  by  repeating 
the  operation  successively  on  other  points  of  the  fixed 
*  object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 
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the  bivalved  tribe  of  animals  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  those  we  have  been  describing. 
Inferior  in  all  their  sensations;  inferior  in 
their  powers  of  motion  ;  but  particularly  in- 

This  instniment  Is  of  great  use  to  such  •bell-ftsh  u 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  send,  which  Its  struc 
ture  is  then  peculiarly  adapted  for  scooping  out.  The 
cockle  continually  employs  iU  foot  for  this  purpose ;  first 
elongating  it,  directing  its  point  downwards,  and  insin- 
uating  it  deep  into  the  sand,  and  next,  tumfog  up  the 
end,  and  forming  it  Into  a  hook,  by  which,  from  the  resis- 
Unce  of  the  sand,  ft  is  fixed  in  its  position,  and  then  the 
muscles  which  usually  retract  it  are  thrown  into  action, 
and  the  whole  shell  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed, 
moving  on  the  foot  as  on  a  fulcrum.  The  eflect  of  these 
exertions  is  to  drag  the  shell  downwards.  When  the 
animal  is  moderately  active,  these  movements  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  pro- 
gress is  at  first  but  small;  the  shell,  which  was  raised  on 
its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back  on  its 
side  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  the  shell  is  buried  so  far 
as  to  be  supported  on  its  edge,  it  advances  more  rapidly, 
sinking  visibly  at  every  stroke,  till  nothing  but  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  can  be  perceived  above  the 
sand. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  tliis,  that  Is,  by 
doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with  it  downwards 
against  the  sand  below,  the  shell  may  be  again  made  'to 
rise  by  the  same  kind  of  eflbrts  which  before  protruded 
the  foot  By  this  process  of  burrowing,  the  animal  is 
enabled  quickly  to  retreat  when  danger  presses^  and  when 
this  is  past,  it  can,  with  equal  facility,  emeige  from  its 
hiding.place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■ea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth,  pressing  back- 
wards with  its  foot,  as  a  boatman  impels  his  boat  onwards 
by  pushing  with  his  pole  against  the  ground  in  a  coo- 
traiy  direction.  It  is,  likewise,  by  a  similar  expedient, 
that  the  Solen  forces  its  way  through  the  sand,  expand, 
ing  the  end  of  Itv  foot  into  the  form  of  a  club.  The 
TelKna  is  remarkable  for  the  quickness  and  agility  with 
which  it  can  spring  to  considerable  distances,  by  first 
folding  the  foot  into  a  small  compass,  and  then  suddenly 
extending  It,  while  the  shell  Is  at  the  same  time  closed 
with  a  loud  snap. 

The  Pintta,  or  marine  mussel,  when  Inhabiting  the 
shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is  fumished,  in  addition, 
with  a  singular  apparatus  for  withstanding  the  fury  of  the 
surge,  and  securing  Itself  from  dangerous  collisions, 
which  might  easily  destroy  the  brittle  texture  of  Ita  shell. 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  prepare  a  great  num- 
ber of  Uireads,  which  are  fastened  at  various  points  to  the 
adjacent  rocks,  and  then  tightly  drawn  by  the  animal, 
just  as  a  ship  is  moored  in  a  convenient  station,  to  avoid 
the  bufl'eting  of  the  storm.  The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is 
cylindrical,  and  has,  connected  with  its  base,  a  round 
tendon,  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  itself,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  reUin  all  the  threads  in  firm  adhesion  with 
it,  and  concentrate  their  power,  on  one  point.  The 
threads  themselves  are  composed  of  a  glutinous  matter, 
prepared  by  a  particular  organ.  They  are  not  spun  by 
being  drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the  threads  of  the  silk, 
worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they  are  cast  in  a  mould, 
where  they  harden,  and  acquire  a  certain  consistence 
before  they  are  employed.  This  mould  Is  curiously 
constructed  ;  there  is  a  deep  groove  which  passes  along 
the  foot,  from  the  root  ef  the  tendon  to  its  oUier  extrem. 
ity,  and  the  sides  of  this  groove  are  formed  so  as  to  /old 
and  close  over  it,  thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal. 
The  glulinous  secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this  canal, 
dries  Into  a  solid  thread;  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  tenacity  the  foot  Is  protruded,  and  the  thread 
it  contains  is  applied  to  the  object  to  which  It  is  to  be  ^ 


ferior  in  their  system  of  animal  genera- 
tion. The  snail  tribe,  as  we  saw,  are  her- 
maphrodite, but  require  the  assistance  of  each 
other  for  fecundation  ;  all  the  bivalve  tribe 
are  hermaphrodite  in  like  manner,  but  they 
require  no  assistance  from  each  other  towards 
impregnation ;  and  a  single  mussel  or  oyster, 
if  there  were  on  other  in  the  world,  would 
quickly  replenish  the  ocean.  As  the  land- 
snail,  from  its  being  best  known,  took  the 
lead  in  the  former  class,  so  the  fresh-water 
mussel,  for  the  same  reason,  may  take  the 
lead  in  this.  The  life  and  manners  of  such 
as  belong  to  the  sea  will  be  best  displayed  in 
the  comparison. 

The  mussel,  as  is  well  known,  whether 
belonging  to  fresh  or  salt  water,  consists  of 
two  equal  shells,  joined  at  the  back  by  a 
strong  muscular  ligament,  that  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  a  hinge.  By  the  elastic  con. 
traction  of  these,  the  animal  can  open  its  shell 
at  pleasure,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  other.  The  fish  is  fixed  to  either  shell 
by  four  tendons,  by  means  of  which  it  shuts 
them  close,  and  keeps  its  body  firm  from  being 
crushed  by  any  shock  against  the  walls  of  its 
own  habitation.  It  is  furnished, like  all  other 
animals  of  this  kind,  with  vital  organs,  though 
these  are  situated  in  a  very  extraordinary  man« 
ner.  It  has  a  mouth  furnished  with  two 
fleshy  lips ;  its  intestine  begins  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth,  passes  through  the  brain,  and 
makes  a  number  of  circumvolutions  through 
the  liver;  on  leaving  this  organ,  it  goes  on 
straight  into  the  heart,  which  it  penetrates, 
and  ends  in  the  anus :  near  which  the  longs 
are   placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes, 


fixed,  its  extremity  being  carefully  attached  to  the  sdid 
surface  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot  is  then 
opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  thread,  which 
adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  large  tendon  at  the 
base  of  the  foot,  is  disengaged  from  the  canal.  Lastly, 
the  foot  la  retracted,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 
Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  applied  in 
difierent  directions  around  the  shelt  Sometimes  the 
attempt  fails,  in  consequence  of  some  imperiection  in 
the  thread  ;  but  the  animal,  as  if  aware  of  the  impor. 
tance  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  each  thread,  on 
which  its  safety  depends,  tries  every  one  of  them  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round,  so  as  to 
put  it  fully  on  the  stretch ;  an  action  which  probably 
also  asaiste  in  elongating  the  thread.  When  once  the 
threads  have  been  fixed,  the  animal  does  not  eppeer  to 
have  the  power  of  cutting  or  breaking  them  off.  The 
liquid  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  Is  so  exceed- 
ingly glutinous  as  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  the  smoothest 
bodlet.  It  is  but  slowly  produced,  for  it  appears  that  no 
Pinna  is  capable  of  forming  more  than  four,  or  at  most 
five  threads,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night  The 
threads  which  are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  animal  is 
disturbed  in  its  operations,  are  more  ilender  than  those 
which  are  constructed  at  its  leisure.  In  Sicily,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads  have 
been  manu&ctured  into  gloves,  and  other  articles,  which 
resemble  silk. — jtbridyed  Jrvm  Dr  RogeVa  Bridgewaier 
TreotiM* 
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like  those  of  the  snail  kind;  and  in  this  man- 
ner  its  languid  circulation  is  carried  on.' 

But  the  organs  of  generation  are  what  most 
deserve  to  excite  our  curiosity.  These  consist 
in  each  mussel  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  the 
female  part  of  its  furniture,  and  of  two  seminal 
vessels,  resembling  what  are  found  in  the 
male.  Each  ovary  and  each  seminal  vessel, 
has  its  own  proper  canal :  by  the  ovary  canal 
tlie  eggs  descend  to  the  anus  ;  and  there  also 
the  seminal  canals  send  their  fluids  toimpres- 
nate  them.  By  this  contrivance,  one  single 
animal  suffices  for  the  double  purposes  of 
generation ;  and  the  eegs  are  excluded  and 
impregnated  by  itself  atone. 

As  the  mussel  is  thus  furnished  with  a  kind 
of  self-creating  power,  there  are  few  places 
where  it  breeds  that  it  is  not  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  ovaries  usually  empty  them- 
selves of  their  eggs  in  spring,  and  they  are 
replenished  in  autumn.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  empty  in  summer,  and  full  in  winter. 
They  produce  in  great  numbers,  as  all  bivalved 
shell-fish  are  found  to  do.  The  fecundity 
of  the  snail  kind  is  trifling  in  comparison  to 
the  fertility  of  these.  Indeed  it  may  be  as- 
serted as  a  general  rule  in  nature,  that  the 
more  helpless  and  contemptible  the  animal, 
the  more  prolific  it  is  always  found.  Thus 
all  creatures  that  are  incapable  of  resisting 
their  destroyers,  have  nothing  but  their  quick 
multiplication  for  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  multitude  of  these  animals  in  some 
places  is  very  great  ;  but  from  their  defence- 
less state,  the  number  of  their  destroyers  are 
in  equal  proportion.  The  crab,  the  crav-flsh, 
and  many  other  animals,  are  seen  to  devour 
them ;  but  the  trocbus  is  their  most  formidable 
enemy.  When  their  shells  are  found  deserted, 
if  we  then  observe  closely,  it  is  most  probable 
we  shall  find  that  the  trochus  has  been  at  work 
in  piercing  them.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  without  a  hole  in  it ;  and  this  probably 
was  the  avenue  by  which  the  enemy  entered 
to  destroy  the  inhabitant 

But  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  this 
creature's  animated  enemies,  it  seems  still 
more  fearful  of  the  agitations  of  the  element 
in  which  it  resides ;  for  if  dashed  against  rocks, 
or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is  destroyed 
without  a  power  of  redress.  In  order  to  guard 
against  these,  which  are  to  this  animal  the 
commonest  and  the  most  fatal  accidents,  al. 
though  it  has  a  power  of  slow  motion,  which 
I  shall  presently  describe,  yet  it  endeavours  to 
become  stationary,  and  to  attach  itself  to  any 
fixed  object  it  happens  to  be  near.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  singular 
capacity  of  binding  itself  by  a  number  of 

'  M.  Mery.  Anat  des  Moules  d'EUng. 


threads  to  whatever  object  it  approaches ;  and 
these  Reaumur  supposed  are  spun  artificially, 
as  spiders  their  webs  which  they  fasten  against 
a  wall.  Of  this,  however,  later  philosophers 
have  found  very  great  reason  to  doubt.  It  is 
therefore  supposed  that  these  threads,  which 
are  usually  called  the  beard  of  the  mussel,  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  animal's  body,  and 
by  no  means  produced  at  pleasure.  Indeed 
the  extreme  length  of  this  beard  in  some, 
which  far  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body, 
seems  impossible  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
thrusting  out  and  drawing  in  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  glutinous  matter  of  which  the  French 
philosopher  supposed  those  threads  were  formed. 
It  is  even  found  to  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  animal ;  and  as  the  mussel  becomes  lar- 
ger and  older,  the  beard  becomes  longer,  and 
its  filaments  more  strong.'  Be  this  as  it  will, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  mussel 
is  found  attached  by  these  threads  to  every 
fixed  object ;  sometimes,  indeed,  for  want  of 
such  an  object,  these  animals  are  found  united 
to  each  other ;  and  though  thrown  into  a  lake 
separately,  they  are  taken  out  in  bunches  of 
many  together. 

To  have  some  fixed  resting  place  where  the 
mussel  can  continue,  and  take  its  accidental 
food,  seems  the  state  that  this  animal  chiefly 
desires.  Its  instruments  of  motion,  by  which 
it  contrives  to  reach  the  object  it  wants  to 
bind  itself  to,  is  that  muscular  substance  re- 
sembling a  tongue,  which  is  found  long  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mussel.  In  some 
it  is  two  inches  long,  in  others  not  a  third  part 
of  these  dimensions.  This  the  animal  has  a 
power  of  thrusting  out  of  its  shell ;  and  with 
this  it  is  capable  of  making  a  slight  furrow  in 
the  sand  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  this 
furrow  it  can  erect  itself  upon  the  edge  of  its 
shell ;  and  thus  continuing  to  make  the  furrow 
in  proportion  as  it  goes  forward,  it  reaches  out 
its  tongue,  that  answers  the  purpose  of  an  arm, 
and  thus  carries  its  shell  edge-ways,  as  in  a 
g^roove,  until  it  reaches  the  point  intended. 
There,  where  it  determines  to  take  up  its  re- 
sidence, it  fixes  the  ends  of  its  beard,  which 
are  glutinous,  to  the  rock  or  the  object,  what- 
ever  it  be  ;  and  thus,  like  a  ship  at-  anchor, 
braves  all  the  agitations  of  the  water.  Some- 
times the  animal  is  attached  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  ihreads ;  sometimes  but  by  three  or  four, 
that  seem  scarce  able  to  retain  it  When  the 
mussel  is  fixed  in  this  manner,  it  lives  upon 
the  little  earthy  particles  that  the  water  tran. 
sports  to  its  shells,  and  perhaps  the  flesh  of  the 
most  diminutive  animals.  However,  it  does 
not  fail  to  grow  considerably ;  and  some  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  a  foot  long.  I 
have  seen  the  beards  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  of 

'  Mercler  du  Paty,  sur  le  Bouchots  a  Moules.  Tom. 
ii.  de  rAcademJe  de  la  RocheUe. 
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this  substance  the  natives  of  Palermo  sometimes 
make  gloves  and  stockings. 

These  shell-fish  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  in  the  sea.  Those  of  the  lake  often  grow 
to  a  very  large  size ;  but  they  seem  a  solitary 
animal,  and  are  found  generally  separated 
from  each  other.  Those  of  rivers  are  not  so 
large,  but  yet  in  greater  abundance ;  but  the 
sea-mussel  of  ail  others  is  perhaps  the  most 
plenty.  These  are  often  bred  artificially  .in 
salt-water  marshes  that  are  overflowed  by  the 
tide ;  the  fishermen  throwing  them  in  at  the 
proper  seasons;  and  there  being  undisturbed 
by  the  agitations  of  the  sea,  and  not  preyed 
upon  by  their  powerful  enemies  at  the  bottom, 
they  cast  their  eggs,  which  soon  become  per- 
feet  animah,  imd  these  are  generally  found  in 
cl  usters  of  several  dozen  together.  1 1  requires 
a  year  for  the  peopling  of  a  mussel  bed ;  so 
that,  if  the  number  consists  of  forty  thousand, 
a  tenth  part  may  annually  be  left  for  the 
peopling  the  bed  anew.  Mussels  are  taken 
from  their  beds  from  the  month  of  July  to  Oc- 
tober ;  and  they  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate 
price.' 

From  this  animal  the  oyster  differs  very 
little,  except  in  the  thickness  of  its  shell,  and 
its  greater  imbecility.  The  oyster,  like  the 
mussel,  is  formed  with  organs  of  life  and  res- 
piration, with  intestines  which  are  very  volu- 
minous,  a  liver^  lungs,  and  heaiL  Like  the 
mussel,  it  is  self-impregnated;  and  the  shell, 
which  the  animal  soon  acouires,  serves  it  for 
its  future  habitation.  Luce  the  mussel^  it 
opens  its  shell  to  receive  the  influx  of  water  ; 
and  like  that  animal  is  strongly  attached  to  its 
shell  both  above  and  below. 

But  it  differs  in  many  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  its  shells  are  not  equal,  the  one 
being  cupped,  the  other  flat :  upon  the  cupped 
shell  it  is  always  seen  to  rest ;  for  if  it  lay 
upon  the  flat  side  it  would  then  lose  all  its 
water.  It  differs  also  in  the  thickness  of  its 
shellsy  which  are  so  strongly  lined  and  defen. 

'  Some  theU-Afh  tre  poisonous  when  eeten.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  with  mussels.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1827,  a  great  number  of  the  poor  In  Leith  were  ooisoned 
by  eating  these  shell-fish,  which  they  procured  from  the 
docks.  <'  The  town/'  says  Dr  Combe,  *<  wu  In  a  ferment, 
and  the  magistrates,  wiUi  great  propriety,  issued  a  warn- 
ing against  the  use  of  the  mussels.  Many  deaths  were 
reported,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  wem  stated  to  be 
suffering  under  it  Luckily,  matters  were  not  so  do- 
plorable ;  but  we  ascertained  that  in  addiUon  to  the  man 
mentioned  before,  the  companion  of  our  patient,  an  d- 
derly  woman,  had  died.  In  all,  about  thirty  cases  oc- 
curred, with  great  uniformity  of  symptoms,  but  varying 
very  much  in  severity  :  but  none,  so  &r  as  I  know,  have 
left  any  permanent  bad  eflects."  To  what  cause  these 
deleterious  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  is  uncertain.  Some 
attribute  them  to  disease  in  the  fish,  or  to  I U  being  in  a 
sute  of  putrefaction  |  others  to  its  having  fed  on  some 
poisonous  articles,  mora  particularly  on  the  ores  of 
copper. 


ded,  that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  pieroo 
them,  fiut  though  the  oyster  be  secured  from 
the  attacks  of  the  small  reptiles  at  the  bottom, 
yet  it  often  serves  as  an  object  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Pipe-worms,,  and  other  little 
animals,  fix  their  habitation  to  the  oyster's 
sidesy  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  live  in 
security.  Among  the  number  of  these  is  a 
little  red  worm,  that  is  often  found  upon  the 
shell ;  which  some,  from  never  seeing  oysters 
copulate,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  male 
by  which  their  spawn  was  impregnated. 

The  oyster  differs  also  from  the  massel,  in 
being  utterly  unable  to  change  its  situation. 
The  mussel,  as  we  have  observed,  is  capable 
of  erecting  itself  on  an  edge,  and  going  for> 
ward  with  a  slow  laborious  motion.  The  oys- 
ter  is  wholly  passive,  and  endeavours  by  aU 
its  powers  to  rest  fixed  to  one  spot  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  entirely  without  that  tongue  which 
we  saw  answering  the  purposes  of  an  arm  in 
the  other  animal ;  but  nevertheless  is  often  at- 
tached very  firmly  to  any  object  it  happens  to 
approach.  Rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  timber,  or 
sea-weeds,  all  seem  proper  to  give  it  a  fixture, 
and  to  secure  it  against  the  agitation  of  the 
waves.  Nothing  is  so  common  in  the  rivers 
of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  see  oysters  grow- 
ing even  amidst  the  branches  of  the  toreat 
Many  trees  which  grow  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  often  bend  their  branches  into  th(> 
water,  and  particularly  the  mangrove,  which 
chiefly  deliffhts  in  a  moist  situation.  To  these 
the  oysters  hang  in  clusters,  like  apples  upon 
the  most  fertile  tree ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  fish  sinks  the  plant  in^o  the 
water,  where  it  still  continues  growing,  the 
number  of  oysters  increase,  and  hang  upon  the 
branches.  Thus  there  is  nothing  that  these 
shell-fish  will  not  stick  to ;  they  are  often  even 
found  to  stick  to  each  other.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  glue  proper  to  themselves, 
which,  when  it  cements,  the  ioining  is  as  hard 
as  the  shell,  and  is  as  difficultly  broken.  The 
joining  substance,  however,  ia  not  always  of 
glue*  but  the  animal  grows  to  the  rocks, 
somewhat  like  the  mussel,  by  threads;  aU 
though  these  are  only  seen  to  take  root  in  the 
shell,  and  not,  as  in  the  mussel,  to  spring  from 
the  body  of  the  fish  itself. 

Oysters  usually  cast  their  spawn  in  May, 
which  at  first  appear  like  drops  of  candle* 
grease,  and  stick  to  any  hard  substance  they 
fall  upon.  These  are  covered  with  a  shell  in 
two  or  three  days ;  and  in  three  years  the  ani. 
mal  is  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  market 
As  they  invariably  remain  in  the  places  where 
they  are  laid,  and  as  they  grow  without  any 
other  seeming  food  than  the. afflux  of  sea*water, 
it  is  the  custom  at  Colchester,  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  tide  settles  in 
marshes  on  Und,  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of 
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small  oysters  along  the  shore,  which,  when  first 

fitheredy  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
hese  are  deposited  in  beds  where  the  tide 
comes  in,  and  in  two  or  three  years  grow  to  a 
tolerable  size.  They  are  said  to  be  better 
tasted  from  being  thus  sheltered  from  the  agita- 
tions of  the  deep ;  and  a  mixture  of  fresh  water 
entering  into  these  repositories^  is  said  to  im- 
prove their  flavour,  and  to  increase  their 
growth  and  fatness.^ 

1  Ojftttrt.—^yynian  are  uid  to  be  in  season  in  every 
moQth  of  Uie  year  that  has  an  B  in  its  name,  beginning 
with  September  and  ending  with  April ;  but  the  season 
in  many  places  extends  from  August  to  May.  Every 
city  has  its  favourite  oyster-bank.  In  London,  the  Col- 
rhester  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem ; 
Edlubmgh  has  her  "  whiskered  Pandores,"  and,,  latterly, 
Aberdour  oysters ;  and  Dublin,  the  Carlingferd  and 
**  Powldoodies  of  Burran."  For  the  convenience  of  ob- 
taining a  ready  supply  of  oysters,  they  are  often  trans- 
ported from  their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on  pro- 
per places  of  the  coast;  but  these  exiles  are  seldom 
found  in  such  perfection  as  those  which  are  called  no- 
ttvef^^that  is,  such  as  have  never  been  rudely  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  and  sent  on  voyages  of  profit.  Oys- 
ters, when  just  dredged,  may  be  so  packed  in  small  bar- 
rels as  to  keep  good  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  in  this 
state  they  aro  sent  to  distant  places.  They  may  also 
be  preserved  good  for  some  time  hjfiedhtg;  and  custom, 
which  brings  gourwumds  to  admire  game  most  when  in 
a  state  of  putridity,  has  taught  them  to  r^ish  the  flavour 
of  stale  oysters  better  than  those  recently  taken  from  the 
beds.  The  fresher  oysters  are,  they  are  Uie  better,  but  when 
to  be  kept,  lay  them,  bottom  downwards,  in  a  tub,  or  any 
vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  to  be  preserved,  and  cover 
them  with  water  in  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  dis- 
solved ; — change  the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Most 
cooks  direct  that  this  delicate  animal  should  be  fed  with 
oatmeal  or  flour  sprinkled  in  the  water ;  and  others,  on 
the  principle  which  leads  a  mother  of  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  to  bathe  her  new-bom  darling  in  a  drop  of  gin,  are 
for  feeding  them  with  white  wine  and  bread  crumbs  1 
It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  flsh-ponds, 
that  "  fish  will  eat  nothing  but  what  comes  out  of  the 
sea ;"  now,  though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  of 
this  fact,  we  can  at  least  believe  that  salt-water  gruel 
is  not  over  well  suited  to  the  delicate  stomach  of  an 
oyster.  Those  large,  fat  oysters,  called  Pandores, 
which  are  so  much  prized  in  Edinburgh,  are  said  to 
owe  their  superior  excellence  to  the  blackish  contents 
of  the  pans  of  the  adjacent  salt-works  of  Prestonpans 
flowing  out  upon  the  beds,  a  subject  worthy  the  serious 
investigation  of  the  oyster  amateur,  who  may  here  receive 
some  excellent  hints  for  fattening  and  improving  the 
quality  of  his  favourite  morsel. 

Shell-fish,  and  the  oyster  above  all,  have  long  been 
deemed  highly  restorative  and  easy  of  digestion:  they 
are  therefore  recommended  for  the  food  of  the  delicate 
and  declining,  and  of  those  whose  digestive  powers  have 
been  impaired  by  excess.  When  eaten  for  health,  an 
•oyster  is  best  swallowed  with  its  own  liquor,  the  moment 
the  shell  is  opened  :  or  if  found  too  cold  for  the  stomach, 
a  sprinkling  of  black  pepper  may  be  allowed.  Vinegar 
counteracts  the  eflect  of  eating  oysters  to  enrich  the 
.  blood,  or  render  it  more  balsamic ;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  avoided  by  the  declining.  As  there  are  no  reason- 
able bounds  to  oyster-eating,  it  may  be  useAil  to  notice 
here  that,  wKen  too  many  of  these  or  other  shell-fish  are 
swallowed,  the  unpleasant  feeling  may  be  removed  by 
drinking  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk.  Consumptive  persons 
are  recommended  to  use  hot  milk  after  their  oysters  at 
all  times. 
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The  oysters,  however,  which  are  prepared 
in  this  manner,  are  by  no  means  so  large 
as  those  found  sticking  to  rocks  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  sea,  usually  called  rock  oysteri. 
These  are  somcjtimes  found  as  broad  as  a 
plate,  and  are  admired  by  some  as  excellent 
food.  But  what  is  the  size  of  these  compared 
to  the  oysters  of  the  East-Indies^  some  of 
whose  shells  I  have  seen  two  feet  over  I  The 
oysters  found  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
are  capable  of  furnishing  a  plentiful  meal  to 
eight  or  ten  men ;  but  it  seems  universally 
agreed,  that  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
ours  for  delicacy  of  flavour.' 

Thus  the  mussel  and  the  oyster  appear  to 
have  but  few  distinctions,  except  in  their  shape 
and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  former.  Other 
bivalved  shell-fishy  such  as  the  cockle,  the 
scallop,  and  the  razor-shell,  have  difierences 
equally  minute.  The  power  of  changing 
place,  which  some  of  them  eflect  in  a  manner 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves*  makes  their 
greatest  difierence.  The  scallop  is  partion- 
larly  remarkable  for  its  method  of  moving  for- 
ward  upon  land,  or  swimming  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water.  When  this  animal  finds 
itself  deserted  by  the  tide,  it  makes  very 
remarkable  efforts  to  regain  the  water,  mov. 
ing  towards  the  sea  in  a  most  singular  man- 
ner. It  first  gapes  with  its  shell  as  widely  as  it 
can,  the  edges  being  often  an  inch  asunder ;  then 
it  shuts  them  with  a  jerk,  and  by  this  the 
whole  animal  rises  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  It  thus  tumbles  any  how  forward, 
and  then  renews  the  operation  until  it  has 
attained  its  journey's  end.  When  in  the 
water,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  itself  upon 
the  surface ;  and  there  opening  and  shutting 
its  shells,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes 
its  way  with  some  celerity. 

The  Pivot,  or  Razor-shell,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  motion.  As  the  former  moves 
laboriously  and  slowly  forward,  so  the  razor, 
shell  has  only  a  power  of  sinking  point  down. 


Of  the  univalved  shells,  the  periwinkU  (Turbo  littoreus) 
and  common  whelk  (Buccinum  lapillus,  lAn,)  frequently 
furnish  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  sea-coast  towns  and 
villages  a  repast,  perhaps  sufficiently  wholesome,  and 
certainly  not  destitute  of  relish.  But,  even  to  them 
these  mry  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  luxuries : 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  still  poorer  inhabitaxits  of 
several  of  the  Western  isles  of  Scotland.  Periwinkles 
and  limpets  (Patella  vulgata),  which  so  profusely  stud 
the  rocks  of  their  shores,  are  their  daily  fare,  and  on 
which  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
altogether  subsisting.  In  the  Isle  of  Sky,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  there  is  almost  annually  a  degree  of 
famine,  when  the  poor  are  left  to  Providence's  care,  and 
prowl,  like  other  animals,  along  the  shores,  to  pick  up 
limpeU  and  other  shell-fish  :  «'  the  casual  repast/'  adds 
Mr  Pennant,  «  of  hundreds,  during  part  of  the  year,  in 
these  unhappy  islands." 

*  The  shell  here  alluded  to  is  probably  the  GianI 
Chama,  a  native  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  largest 
shell  at  present  known. 
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warcL  The  shells  of  this  animal  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  haft  of  a  razor ;  and 
by  this  form  it  is  better  enabled  to  diye  into 
the  soft  sand  at  the  bottom.  All  the  motions 
of  this  little  animal  are  confined  to  sinking  or 
rising  a  foot  downwards  or  upwards  in  the 
sand,  for  it  never  leaves  the  spot  where  it  first 
was  planted.  From  time  to  time  it  is  seen  to 
rise  about  half  way  out  of  its  hole  ;  but  if  any 
way  disturbed,  it  sinks  perpendicularly  down 
again.  Just  over  the  place  where  the  razor 
buries  itself,  there  is  a  small  hole  like  a 
chimney,  through  which  the  animal  breathes, 
or  imbibes  the  sea-water.  Upon  the  deser- 
tion of  the  tide,  these  holes  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  fishermen  who  seek  for  it ;  and 
their  method  of  enticing  the  razor  up  from  the 
depth  of  its  retreat,  is  by  sprinkling  a  little 
sea-salt  upon  the  hole.  This  melting  no 
sooner  reaches  the  razor  below,  than  it  rises 
instantly  strait  upwards,  and  shows  about 
half  its  iengtn  above  the  surface.  This  ap. 
pearance,  however,  is  instantaneous  ;  and  if 
the  fisher  does  not  seize  the  opportunity,  the 
razor  buries  itself  with  great  ease  to  its  former 
depth.  There  it  continues  secure:  no  salt 
can  allure  it  a  second  time ,  but  it  remains 
unmolested,  unless  the  fisher  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  digging  it  out  sometimes  two  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Such  are  the  minute  differences  between 
bivalved  shell-fish  ;  but  in  the  great  outlines 
of  their  nature  they  exactly  resemble  each 
other.  It  is  particularly  in  this  class  of  shell, 
fish  that  pearls  are  found  in  ereatest  abund- 
ance ;  and  it  is  in  the  internal  parts  of  those 
shells  that  are  of  a  shining  silvery  colour,  that 
these  gems  are  usually  generated;  but  the 
pearl  is  also  found  to  breed  as  well  in  the 
mussel  or  the  scallop  as  in  the  oyster.  In 
fact,  it  is  found  in  all  bivalved  shells,  the  in- 
sides  of  which  resemble  that  well-known  sub- 
stance called  mother-of-pearl 

Whether  pearls  be  a  disease  or  an  accident 
in  the  animal  is  scarcely  worth  inquiry.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
calculose  concretion  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
somewhat  resembling  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  are  consequent^  to  be  considered  as  a 
disorder.  It  is  said,  in  confirmation  of  thb 
opinion,  that  those  coasts  upon  which  pearls 
are  fished,  are  very  unhealthy;  and  therefore 
most  probably  oysters  share  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  climate ;  it  is  also  added,  that 
those  oysters  in  which  pearls  are  found  are 
always  ill-tasted,  which  is  a  sign  of  their 
being  unsound :  and,  lastly,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  pearl  grows  sometimes  so  big  as  to  keep 
the  shells  of  the  animal  from  shutting,  and 
that  thus  it  dies  by  bein?  exposed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  weakness  of  these  assertions,  which 
seem  neither  true  nor  amusing.     To  answer 


them  in  their  own  way :  If  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  be  a  disorder,  a  stone  in  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  is  a  benefit,  and  so  it  may  be  in 
the  shell  of  an  oyster.  If  the  shores  where 
the  pearls  are  fished  be  unwholesome  to  man, 
that,  instead  of  being  disadvantageous,  is  so 
much  the  more  lucky  for  the  oyster.  If  the 
pearl  oysters  are  the  worst  tasted,  so  are  kites 
ind  ravens  among  birds;  and  yet  we  know 
that  they  are  healthy  and  long-lived  animals. 
If  the  oyster  had  never  its  shell  kepi  asunder 
by  the  pearl  within  it,  that  would  be  a  disease 
indeed ;  but  this,  in  reality,  never  happens; 
for  the  oyster  that  breeds  a  large  pearl  always 
breeds  a  large  shell,  and  the  shell  itself  indents 
to  receive  its  impression.  The  pearl  upon  the 
whole  seems  bred  from  no  disorder  in  the  ani. 
mal,  but  accidentally  produced  by  the  same 
matter  that  eoes  to  form  the  shell.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  soft  at  first,  auickly  hardens; 
and  thus,  by  successive  coats,  layer  over  layer, 
the  pearl  acquires  its  dimensions.  If  cut 
through,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several 
coats,  like  an  onion ;  and  sometimes  a  small 
speck  is  seen  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the 
coats  were  originally  formed. 

All  oysters,  and  most  shell-fish,  are  found 
to  contain  pearls ;  but  that  which  particularly 
obtains  the  name  of  the  pearl  oyster,  has  a 
large  strong  whitish  shell,  wrinkled  and  rough 
wiSiouty  and  within  smooth  and  of  a  silver 
colour.  From  these  the  mother-of-pearl  is 
taken,  which  ia  nothing  more  than  the  infer- 
nal coats  of  the  shell,  resembling  the  pearl  in 
colour  and  consistence.  This  is  taken  out, 
and  shaped  into  that  variety  off  utensils  which 
are  found  so  beautiful :  but  the  pearl  itself  is 
chiefly  prized  ;  being  found  but  in  few  oysters, 
and  generally  adhering  ;  sometimes  making  a 
nrint  in  the  body  of  the  shell,  sometimes  at 
lairge  within  the  substance  of  the  fish. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pearl  fisheries 
in  America  and  Asia :  but  as  pearls  bear  a 
worse  price  than  formerly,  those  of  America 
are  in  a  great  measure  discontinued.  The  most 
famous  of  all  the  Asiatic  fisheries  is  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  isle  of  Bahreen.'  There 


>  PeafU^^ThB  Persian  Gulf,  the  shores  of  Japan,  and 
the  Bay  of  Coodatchy  in  Ceylon,  are  the  ifCuations  whtn 
pearls  are  found  In  greatest  abundance  at  the  present 
day,  and  where  the  most  extensive  fisheries  are  carried 
on.  The  Ceylon  coast,  In  particular,  yields  in  succwf- 
ful  seasons  a  great  produce,  the  revenue  derived  being 
sometimes  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  I" 
some  years,  however,  the  produce  falls  far  short  of  this, 
and  this  deficiency  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
haustion, for  the  time,  of  the  oyster  beds.  To  prevent 
this,  the  bays  where  they  are  found  are  marked  out  into 
divisions  called  banks,  of  which  a  certain  number  only  are 
fished  each  year,  the  rest  being  allowed  to  lie  untouched. 
The  fishing  season  lasts  about  two  months,  eammendtig 
in  February  and  ending  in  April ;  and  the  particular 
banka  to  be  wrought  upon  are  put  up  to  auction  by  gov- 
emment,  and  farmed  out  to  the  higheat  bidder,    rr*- 
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is  another  between  the  coast  of  Madura  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  there  was  a  third 
on  the  coast  of  Japan:  but  as  these  noble 
islanders  have  a  contempt  for  jewels,  and  an 


vioudy  to  this,  tiie  banks  sre  mamvtd,  and  ths  beds 
ascertained  to  have  reached  a  state  of  maturity. 

The  oysters  are  brought  oat  of  the  sea,  not  by  means 
of  dredging  nets,  as  in  common  fisherlee,  but  by  men 
trained  to  the  practice  of  diving,  lliey  proceed  in 
boats  to  the  quarter  allotted  for  the  season's  opefmtlens, 
each  boat  containing  twenty  men,  ten  of  whom  are 
divers,  while  ten  row  the  boaU  and  assist  their  com- 
panions in  reaching  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  after  div- 
ing.  Five  of  the  diTere  descend  at  a  time,  and  when 
they  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down ;  by  which  alterna- 
tion the  whole  have  a  certain  time  to  recruit  between 
each  exertion.  The  fishing  commences  at  sunrise,  and 
ceases  on  account  of  the  rising  sea^breese  at  noon,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  intenrening  period,  the  divers 
pursue  their  haxardoos  occupation.  To  fiuBllitate  their 
descent,  each  of  them  has  a  weight  attached  round  his 
body,  or  to  his  ieet,  in  such  a  way  that  be  can  reUeve 
himself  of  it  easily.  A  bag  of  networic  Is  gruped  with 
his  toes,  the  right  hand  holds  a  rope,  the  left  keepe  the 
nostrils  closed,  and  In  this  condition  the  diver  fearlessly 
plunges  in,  and  speedily  reaches  the  bottom.  Hanging 
the  bag  around  his  neck,  be  odllecto  as  many  oysters  as 
he  csn,  generally  about  a  hundred  at  one  time,  and  on 
making  a  signal,  Is  drawn  up  to  the  surface ;  the  stone 
or  weight  which  assisted  his  descent  Is  hauled  out  after- 
wards. The  length  of  time  he  oootinuef  under  water 
is  from  one  to  two  mlnntee,  atthough  instances  have  been 
known  of  divers  who  could  remain  iipur  and  even  five 
minutes  ;  and  theijongest  period  ever  known  was  that 
of  a  diver  who  could  prolong  his  stay  under  water  full  six 
minutes.  The  sea  at  the  oyster  banks  is  generally  from 
four  to  ten  fathoms  deep,  which  Is  a  deeeent  easily  acoom- 
pushed  by  the  divers.  One  boat,  with  the  complement 
of  men  we  have  described,  has  been  known,  when  the 
oysters  were  abundant,  to  bring  to  land  thirty-three 
thousand  in  one  day,  while  at  other  times  a  hundred  or 
two  are -the  whole  day's  produce.  The  divers  on  the 
Asiatic  coosU  are  all  natives,  trained  to  this  emptoy- 
ment  from  infancy,  and  lo  expert  from  coalom  that  they 
win  make  from  hhj  to  fil^  pimigei  a^y;  but  the 
exertion  is  so  violent,  that  water,  and  occasionally  blood 
gushes  from  the  mouth,  noK,  and  ean.  Some  of  the 
divers  use  no  prscautianary  means  whaterer,  while 
others  rub  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ean 
and  noses  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  They 
take  no  food  whfle  in  the  boats,  nor  till  they  have 
bathed  themselves  with  fresh  water,  after  returning 
to  land.  The  only  danger  which  the  divers  appear  to 
uvprehend  in  Am  course  of  their  occnpatloD,  Is  from 
tie  shark,  partienlariy  the  ground  dark,  which  Is  a 
native  of  the  Asiatic  seas.  Some  at  the  divers  an  so 
expert  in  their  mevements  as  to  avoid  this  enemy, 
even  when  they  have  been  under  water  for  a  consider, 
able  time;  but  the  chief  reliance  for  security  Is  on  the 
priesto  and  coiunran,  some  of  whom  always  accompany 
the  boats,  by  order  of  govenunent^  to  faMpbe  courage  by 
their  presence.  Upon  the  whole.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  tew  of  the  diven  pnnue  their  occupation  voluntar. 
ily,  but  rather  act  under  the  cempidsion  of  their  employ- 
en  and  masten. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  land  with  the  oysten  an  immense 
number  of  labonren;,  men,  women,  and  diiklren,  rush 
to  them,  and  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  day's  fishing. 
Every  necnblor  has  his  own  group  of  huts,  and  hi  the 
midst  of  each  of  these  Is  a  OMittl,  or  space  of  ground  en- 
closed with  poles  and  trsnsvene  pleese  of  bamboo,  but 
open  to  the  air.  In  theae  osutfd^  an  deposited  the 
oysten  as  tbcy  an  boded,  and  there  they  an  kit  to 


abhorrence  for  such  Europeans  as  come  in 
pursuit  of  them,  that  fishery,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  yaiuable  of  all  others,  is  dis- 
continued.      The   diving    business    is    no4r 


putreiy,  which  they  soon  do  under  a  burning  sun.  It  Is 
a  curious  fact,  that  though  these  numerous  eouttdt,  each 
containing  an  enormous  mus  of  oysters,  all  putrefy 
together  on  a  narrow  extent  of  soil,  and  emit  the  roost 
detestable  odours,  yet  the  health  of  the  precarious  but 
crowded  population  gathered  then  Is  in  no  wavs  affected 
*' During  two  consecutive  yean,"  says  M.  do  NoA,  "  that 
I  did  duty  at  the  fishery,  I  never  saw  a  soldier  vX  my  ngi. 
ment  sick:  Europeans  and  Sepoys  all  equally  ei^oyed 
good  health."  And  Mr  Marshall  has  observed  to  us, 
that  in  this  climate,  when  the  effects  of  vegetable  de- 
composition an  so  fatal  and  so  npid,  those  of  animal 
decomposition  an  almost  innocuous.  As  soon  as  the 
putnfiKtlon  Is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  oysten  an  taken 
from  the  eotHtd,  and  placed  in  tnu^is,  made  of  the  trunk 
of  trees,  hollowed  ;  sea-water  Is  then  thrown  over  them. 
In  this  putrid  state  the  oysten  easily  render  the  pearls 
they  contain  ;  and  a  number  of  men,  all  standing  on  the 
same  side  of  the  trough,  npidly  shake  them  out  and  wash 
them.  Inspecton  stand  at  each  end  of  the  trough  to  see 
that  the  labouren  secrete  none  of  the  pearis,  and  others 
are  In  the  nar  to  examine  whether  the  shells  thrown  out 
as  worthless  may  not  contain  some  of  the  precious  sub. 
stance.  The  workmen  an  prohibited,  under  penalty  of 
a  beating,  to  lift  their  hands  to  their  mouths  while  they 
are  washing  the  pearls.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions and  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  a  man  some- 
times contrives  to  swallow  a  peari  of  high  price. 

The  various  opentlons  in  preparing  pearls  fipr  the 
market,  occupy  In  Ceylon  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. After  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  they  are 
rounded,  and  polished  with  a  powder  made  of  the  pearls 
themselves,  and  amnged  Into  classes  aceonling  to  their 
various  sins.  They  an  then  drilled  and  strung  tmther, 
the  largest  classes  being  genenlly  sent  to  the  lndii(n, 
whUe  the  smaller  meet  with  a  ready  sale  In  the  Euro- 
pean, market.  The  opention  of  drilling  is  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  one,  and  is  performed  with  great  expertnesf 
by  the  Mack  people.  The  drilling  Instrument  Is  a  wooden 
machine  In  the  form  of  an  invented  cone.  In  the  upper 
Hat  surface  of  which  an  pits,  or  depressiom^  to  receive 
the  pearls.  The  holes  an  made  by  spindles  of  various 
sises^  which  nvolve  in  a  wooden  head,  by  the  action  of 
a  bow  handle  to  which  they  an  attached.  Dqrlng  the 
operation,  which  is  performed  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  presses  on  the  machine,  the  pearls  an  moistened 
occasionally,  and  the  whole  is  done  with  astonisbing 
rapidity.  The  colour  of  the  pearis  is  in  general  a  Unlsh 
or  siiveiy  white,  bat  they  an  met  with  of  a  variety  of 
hues,  transparent,  semi-transparent,  opaque,  brown  and 
bhuJc. 

The  peari  fishery  at  the  Bahreen  Islands,  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Is  the  most  extensive  in  the  work!,  but 
very  little  of  its  produce  is  brought  to  Europe.  The 
pearls  an  of  a  golden  yelkiw  Unt,  and  an  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  Asiatics,  en  account  of  thefr  retaining 
permanently  their  colour,  wheieee  the  white  ones  an 
liable  to  tarnish,  and  to  lose  their  histn.  llie  oyster 
shells  from  this  fishery  are  of  a  finer  character  than  usual, 
and  an  sent  to  Conkantlnople,  and  to  China,  when 
they  are  manufactured  Into  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles.  Lcng  beCore  the  discovery  of 
America,  pearls  wen  highly  valued  by  the  natives ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  en  their  lending  In  tke  country,  four^ 
large  quantities  of  them  in  different  qnartcrb  The 
early  cokmists  established  nwular  ftthcrfes,  and  a  great 
revenue  was  derived  by  the  Spaaiili  monsrrhy  from  their 
importation  into  Europe.  In  one  year  097  lbs.  of  pearis 
were  braoght  over,  many  of  them  of  freat  sise  and  beauty. 
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carried  on  only  in  those  countries  where  the 
wretchedness  of  one  part  of  mankind  goes  to 
BUDDort  the  magnificence  of  the  other. 

The  chief  fishery,  as  was  said,  is  carried 
on  in  the  Persian  Galf,  and  the  most  yaluabte 
pearls  are  brought  from  thence.  The  value 
of  these  jewels  increases  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  but  also  their  figure  and 
colour ;  for  some  pearls  are  white,  others  are 
yellowish,  others  of  a  load  colour  ;  and  some 
affirm  they  have  been  found  as  black  as  jet 
What  it  is  that  gives  these  different  tinctures 
to  pearls  is  not  known :  Tavernier  ascribes  it 
to  their  lying  two  or  three  weeks  upon  the 
shore  after  the  oyster  is  taken :  Reaumur 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  the  colour  of  that  part 
of  the  fish's  body  upon  which  the  pearl  lies. 
It  is  most  probable  that  this  colour  proceeds, 
like  the  spots  frequently  found  on  the  inter, 
nal  surface  of  the  shell  itself,  from  some  acci- 
dent while  the  pearl  is  growing. 

The  best  coloured  pearls,  and  the  roundest 
are  brought  from  the  East :  those  of  America 
are  neither  so  white  nor  so  exactly  oval.  All 
pearls,  however,  in  time  become  yellow ; 
they  may  be  considered  as  an  animal  sub- 
stance converted  into  a  stony  hardness,  and, 
like  ivory,  taking  a  tincture  from  the  air. 
They  have  been  even  found  to  decay  when 
in  damp  or  vaulted  places,  and  to  moulder 
into  a  substance  scarcely  harder  than  chalk. 
,  When  the  daughters  of  Stilicon,  who  were 
both  betrothed,  one  after  the  other,  to  the 
emperor  Honorins,  were  buried,  much  of  their 
Unery  was  also  deposited  with  them  in  the 
same  tomb.  In  this  manner  they  remained 
buried  for  above  eleven  hundred  years,  till  the 
foundations  of.  the  church  of  St  Peter  were 


From  the  fishery  of  St  MagnerittA,  one  wm  sent  to  Philip 
n.  weighing  250  carats,  and  valued  at  150,000  dollars. 
From  neglect  and  improper  management,  the  Ameri- 
cjan  pearl  fisheries  now  produce  little  or  nothing,  and  all 
that  is  procured  is  from  the  gulls  of  Panama  and  Cali- 
fornia. A  fishery  of  no  contemptible  extent  existed 
about  a  century  ago  in  the  river  Tay,  but,  either  from 
being  exhausted,  or  from  the  market  being  better  supplied 
from  other  quarters,  neither  at  this  point  nor  on  any 
other  part  of  the  British  shores  does  any  establishment 
«f  the  kind  now  exist. 

Pearls  are  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  calcareous 
or  chalky  matter,  disposed  in  thin  coats  or  layers,  an 
arrangement  which  corroborates  the  opinion  that  they 
are  gradually  deposited  by  the  animal  upon  a  small 
nucleus  of  sand,  or  other  foreign  body,  which,  being 
admitted  along  with  the  food,  causes  irritation,  to  pre- 
vent which  the  animal  covers  them  with  a  gelatinous 
fluid,  that  grows  hard  by  degrees.  A  gr»in  of  sand  is 
often  found  in  the  centre  of  the  pearl,  but  many  of  the 
largest  want  it  altogether  :  and  hence  we  are  left  in 
doubt  regarding  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  What- 
ever be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  pearl,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  an  unnatural  or 
morbid  action;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  upon  the 
whole,  that  a  little  functional  derangement  in  an  oyster 
should  pnerate  a  gem,  which  for  ages  has  been  an  orna- 
ment of  crowns  and  courts. 


laying.  Their  tomb  was  then  discovered, 
and  all  their  finery  was  found  in  tolerable 
preservation  except  the  pearls,  which  were 
converted  by  time  and  damps  into  a  chalky 
powder. 

The  wretched  people  that  are  destined  to 
fish  for  pearls,  are  either  negroes  or  some  of 
the  poorest  of  the  natives  of  Persia.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  divided  into 
tyrants  and  slaves.  The  divers  are  not  only 
subject  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  to  tem- 
pests, to  suffocation  at  the  bottom,  to  being 
devoured  by  sharks,  but  from  their  profession 
universally  labour  under  a  spitting  of  blood, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  air  upon  their 
lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
most  robust  and  healthy  young  men  are  chosen 
for  this  employment,  but  they  seldom  survive 
it  above  five  or  six  years.  Their  fibres  be- 
come rigid ;  their  eye-balls  turn  red  ;  and 
they  usually  die  consumptive. 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  seen 
to  continue  at  the  bottom.  Some,  as  we  are 
assured,  have  been  known  to  continue  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  under  water  without 
breathing ;  and  to  one  unused  to  diving, 
ten  minutes  would  suffocate  the  strongest.' 
Whether  from  some  effort  the  blood  bursts  the 
old  passage  which  it  had  in  the  foetus,  and 
circulates  without  going  through  die  longs, 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell;  but  certain  it  is  that 
some  bodies  have  been  dissected  with  this 
canal  of  communication  open,  and  these  ex* 
traordinary  divers  may  be  internally  formed 
in  that  manner. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  way  of  life  seems  so 
laborious,  so  dangerous,  or  so  painful.  They 
fish  for  pearls,  or  rather  the  oysters  that  con- 
tain  them,  in  boats  twenty-eight  feet  long; 
and  of  these  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
hundred  at  a  time,  with  each  seven  or  eight 
stones,  which  serve  for  anchors.  There  are 
from  five  to  eight  divers  belonging  to  each, 
that  dive  one  after  another.  They  are  quite 
naked,  except  that  they  have  a  net  hanging 
down  from  the  neck  to  put  their  oysters  in, 
and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  them 
while  they  pick  the  oysters  from  the  holes  in 
the  rocks  ;  for  in  thismanner  alone  can  they 


*  From  the  previoos  Note,  it  will  he  seen,  that  the 
period  during  which  pearl-divers  are  said  to  remain 
under  water  fs  here  grossly  exaggerated.  Fifty  secondi 
is  about  the  time  that  men  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  who 
dire  for  frutta  di  man,  or  small  shell-fish,  andtheOreeit 
Islanders  of  the  Archipelago,  who  dive  for  sponges,  re* 
main  under  water  ;  and  these  two  classes  are  the  vncA 
fcmous  divers  in  Europe,  and  likely,  from  their  physiraJ 
construction,  sober  way  of  living,  and  constant  practirt*, 
to  carry  their  art  to  its  utmost  natural  limits.  Ribeyro, 
a  Portuguese  officer,  who  was  nineteen  years  on  the 
island,  says,  that  the  Ceylon  plunger  could  sUy  under 
water  for  the  space  of  time  in  which  two  ertdu  might 
be  repeated,  and  the  Catholic  belief  may  be  said  over 
twice  in  about  fifty  seconds. 
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be  gathered.  Every  diver  ii  sunk  by  means 
of  a  stone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  the 
rope  by  which  he  descends.  He  places  his 
foot  in  a  kind  of  stirrup,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  rope  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  he 
stops  his  nose  to  keep  in  his  breath,  as  upon 
going  down  he  takes  in  a  very  long  inspira- 
tion. They  are  no  sooner  come  to  the  bottom, 
but  they  give  the  signal  to  those  who  are  in 
the  boat  to  draw  up  the  stone  ;  which  done, 
they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  as  fast  as 
they  can ;  and  then  giving  another  signal,  the 
boats  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded  with  oysters, 
and  shortly  after  the  diver  himself,  to  take  a 
new  inspiration.  They  dive  to  the  depth  of 
fifteen  fathoms,  and  seldom  go  deeper.  They 
generally  go  every  morning  by  break  of  day 
to  this  fatiguing  employment,  taking  the  land 
wind  to  waft  them  out  to  sea,  and  returning 
with  the  sea-breeze  at  night  The  owners  of 
the  boats  usually  hire  the  divers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  boat  s  crew,  as  we  do  our  labourers,  at 
so  much  a  day.  All  the  oysters  are  brought 
on  shore,  where  they  are  laid  in  a  great  heap, 
till  the  pearl  fishery  is  over,  which  continues 
during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. When  opportunity  serves,  they  then  ex- 
amine every  oyster,  and  it  is  accidental  whether 
the  capture  turns  out  advantageous.  Indeed  no 
human  being  can  wish  well  to  a  commerce, 
which  thus  chains  such  a  number  of  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  bottom,  to  pluck  up  a  glitter- 
ing mouldering  pebble. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  MULTIVALVE  8HELL-FI8H. 

MuLTiVALVB  Shell- Fish  may  be  considered 
as  animals  shut  up  in  round  boxes.  To  view 
their  habitations  externally,  one  would  be 
little  apt  to  consider  them  as  the  retreats  of 
living  creatures ;  and  still  less,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  them  carry  their  boxes  with  a  toler- 
able share  of  swiftness,  so  as  to  escape  their 
pursuers.  Of  these  there  are  principally  two 
kinds  ;  such  as  move,  and  such  as  are  station- 
ary :  the. first  are  usually  known  in  our  cabi- 
nets by  the  name  of  Sea-eggs  ;  the  others  are 
as  often  admired,  from  the  cavities  which  they 
scoop  out  for  their  habitation  in  the  hardest 
marble.  The  first  are  called  by  naturalists. 
Echini,   or   Urchins  ;*    the    latter  are  called 

*  The  sea-urchins  are  very  iinprq)erly  placed  in  the 
muUiTalve  division  of  shells,  as  they  are  yery  diflerent 
from  tasUceous  worms,  not  only  in  their  functions,  but 
also  in  the  composition  of  their  shells.  They  are  placed 
by  naturmlists.in  the  crustaceous  order,  the  shells  or 
crusts  of  Echini  being  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
animal  matter ;  those  of  the  testaceous  shells  being  car- 
bonate of  lime. 


Pholades,  or  File  fish.  Of  both  there  are 
several  sorts ;  but,  by  describing  these  two, 
we  shall  have  a  competent  idea  of  all  the  rest. 

On  a  slight  view,  the  sea-urchin  may  be 
compared  to  the  husk  of  a  chestnut ;  being, 
like  it,  round,  and  with  a  number  of  bony 
prickles  standing  out  on  every  side.  To 
exhibit  this  extraordinary  animal  in  every 
light — ^if  we  could  conceive  a  turnip  stuck  full 
of  pins  on  every  side,  and  running  upon  these 
pins  with  some  degree  of  swiftness,  we  should 
have  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  creature. 
The  mouth  is  placed  downwards ;  the  vent  is 
above;  the  shell  is  a  hollow  vase,  resembling 
a  scooped  apple ;  and  this  filled  with  a  soft 
muscular  substance,  through  which  the  intes- 
tines wind  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
mouth,  which  is  placed  undermost,  is  large 
and  red,  furnished  with  five  sharp  teeth, 
which  are  easily  discerned.  The  jaws  are 
strengthened  by  five  small  bones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  fleshy  tongue  ;  and 
from  this  the  intestines  make  a  winding  of 
five  spires,  round  the  internal  sides  of  the 
shell,  ending  at  the  top,  where  the  excrements 
are  excluded.  But  what  makes  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  animal's  conformation, 
are  its  horns  and  its  spines,  that  point  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  like  the  horns  of  a 
snail,  and  that  serve  at  once  as  legs  to  move 
upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with, and  as  instruments 
of  capture  and  defence.  Between  these  boms 
it  has  also  spines  that  are  not  endued  with 
such  a  share  of  motion.  The  spines  and  the 
horns  issue  from  every  part  of  its  body  ;  the 
spines  being  hard  and  prickly;  the  horns 
being  soft,  longer  than  the  spines,  and  never 
seen  except  in  the  water.  They  are  put  for- 
ward and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a  snail, 
and  are  hid  in  the  bases  of  the  spines,  serving, 
as  was  said  before,  for  procuring  food  and 
motion.  All  this  apparatus,  however,  is  only 
seen  when  the  animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  for  a  few  minutes 
after  it  is  taken,  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn 
into  the  body,  and  most  of  the  spines  drop  off. 

It  is  generally  said  of  insects,  that  those 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  legs 
always  move  the  slowest ;  but  this  animal 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule;  for 
though  furnislied  with  two  thousand  spines, 
and  twelve  hundred  horns,  all  serving  for  legs, 
and  from  their  number  seeming  to  impede 
each  other's  motion,  yet  it  runs  with  some 
share  of  swiftness  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is 
sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  it.  It 
is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb,  by  following  it 
in  shallow  water,  either  in  an  osier  basket, 
or  •  simply  with  the  hand.  Both  the  spines 
and  the  horns  assist  its  motion ;  and  the  ani- 
mal  is  usually  seen  running  with  the  mouth 
downward. 
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Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  good  eating 
as  the  lobster ;  and  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deep 
red,  are  considered  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
But  of  others  the  taste  is  but  indifferent ;  and  m 
all  places,  except  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
little  sought  for,  except  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Very  different  in  motion,  though  not  much 
different  in  shape,  from  these,  are  the  Acorn 
Shell. Fish,  the  Thumb-footed  Shell- Fish,  and 
the  imaginary  Barnacle.  These  are  fixed  to 
one  spot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a  stalk. 
Indeed,  to  an  inattentive  spectator,  each  actu- 
ally seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fungus  that  grows 
in  the  deep,  destitute  of  animal  life,  as  well 
as  motion.  But  the  inquirer  will  soon  change 
his  opinion,  when  he  comes  to  observe  this 
mushroom-like  figure  more  minutely.  He 
will  then  see  that  the  animal  residing  within 
the  shell  has  not  only  life,  but  some  degree  of 
voraciousness ;  that  it  has  a  cover,  by  which 
it  opens  and  shuts  its  shell  at  pleasure ;  that 
it  has  twelve  long  crooked  arms,  furnished 
with  hair,  which  it  thrusts  forth  for  its  prey ; 
and  eight  smaller,  which*  are  generally  kept 
in  the  shell  They  are  seen  adhering  to  every 
substance  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ocean ; 
rocks,  roots  of  trees,  ships'  bottoms,  whales, 
lobsters,  and  even  crabs,  like  bunches  of 
grapes  clung  to  each  other  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  behold  their  operations.^  They  for 
some  time  remain  motionless  within  their 
shell ;  but  when  the  sea  is  calm,  they  are  seen 
opening  the  lid,  and  peeping  about  them. 
They  then  thrust  out  their  long  neck,  look 
round  them  for  some  time,  and  Uien  abruptly 
retreat  back  into  their  box,  shut  their  lid,  and 
lurk  in  darkness  and  security.  Some  people  eat 
them  ;  but  they  are  in  no  great  repute  at  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious,  where  their  deformed 
figure  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being 
introduced. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe,  the 
Pholades  are  the  most  wonderful.  From  their 
great  powers  of  penetration,  compared  with 
their  apparent  imbecility,  they  justly  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  curious  observer. 
These  animals  are  found  in  different  places; 
sometimes  clothed  in  their  proper  shell,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  sometimes  concealed  in 
lumps  of  marly  earth  ;  and  sometimes  lodged, 
shell  and  all,  in  the  body  ofthe  hardest  marble. 
In  their  proper  shell  they  assume  different  fig- 
ures ;  but,  in  general,  they  somewhat  resem- 
ble a  mussel,  except  that  their  shell  is  found 
actually  composed  of  five  or  more  pieces,  the 
smaller  valves  serving  to  close  up  the  open- 
ings left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  the  two 
principal  shells.  But  their  penetration  into 
rocks,  and  their  residence  there,  makes  up 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  their  history. 

>  Acider9oo*8  History  of  GreenUud. 


This  animal,  when  divested  of  its  shell,  re- 
sembles a  roundish  soft  puddine,  with  no  in- 
strument that  seems  in  the  least  fitted  for 
boring  into  stones,  or  even  penetrating  the  soft- 
est substances.  It  is  furnished  with  two 
teeth  indeed:  but  these  are  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  be  incapable  of  touching  the 
hollow  surface  of  its  stony  dwelling  :  it  has 
also  two  covers  to  its  shell,  that  open  and  shut 
at  either  end ;  but  these  are  totally  unservice- 
able to  it  as  a  miner.  The  instrument  with 
which  it  performs  all  its  operations,  and 
buries  itself  in  the  hardest  rocks,  is  only  a 
broad  fleshy  substance,  somewhat  resembling 
a  tongue,  that  is  seen  issuing  from  the  bottom 
of  its  shell.  With  this  soft  yielding  instru- 
ment,  it  perforates  the  most  solid  marbles ;  and 
having,  while  yet  little  and  young,  made  its 
way,  by  a  very  narrow  entrance,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stone,  it  then  begins  to  grow 
bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  apartment 

The  seeming  unfitness,  however,  of  this 
animal  for  penetrating  into  rocks,  and  there 
forming  a  habitation,  has  induced  many 
philosophers  to  suppose  that  they  entered  the 
rock  while  it  was  yet  in  a  soft  state,  and  from 
the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water,  that  the 
whole  rocK  hardened  round  them  by  degrees. 
Thus  any  penetrating  quality,  it  was  thought, 
was  unjustly  ascribed  to  them,  as  they  only 
bored  into  a  soft  substance,  that  was  hardened 
by  time.  This  opinion,  however,  has  been 
confuted,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by 
Dr  Bohads,  who  observed  that  many  of  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli 
were  penetrated  by  these  animals.  From 
thence  he  very  justly  concludes,  that  the 
pholades  must  have  pierced  into  them  since 
they  were  erected  ;  for  no  workman  would 
have  laboured  a  pillar  into  form,  if  it  had  been 
honey-combed  by  worms  in  the  quarry.  In 
short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
pillars  were  perfectly  sound  when  erected ; 
and  that  the  pholades  have  attacked  them, 
during  the  time  in  which  they  continued 
buried  under  water,  by  means  of  the  earth- 
quake that  swallowed  up  the  city.' 

From  hence  it  appears  that,  in  all  nature, 
there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  perseverance 
and  patience  than  what  this  animal  is  seen  to 
exhibit  Furnished  with  the  bluntest  and 
sofest  auger,  by  slow  successive  applications, 
it  effects  what  other  animals  aro  incapable  of 
performing  by  force ;  penetrating  the  hardest 
bodies  only  with  its  tongue.  When,  while 
yet  naked,  and  very  smaU,  it  has  effected  an 
entrance,  and  has  buried  its  body  in  the  stone, 
it  there  continues  for  life  at  its  ease  ;  the  sea. 
water  that  enters  at  the  little  aperture  sup- 
plying  it  with  luxurious  plenty.  •  When  the 


**Oohadschde  Animalibua  Marlnis,  p.  15^ 
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animal  has  taken  too  great  a  quantity  of  water, 
it  is  seen  to  spurt  it  out  of  its  hole  with  some 
violence.  Upon  this  seemingly  thin  diet  it 
quickly  grows  larger,  iaind  soon  finds  itself 
under  a  necessity  of  enlarging  its  habitation 
and  its  shell.  The  motion  of  the  pholas  is 
slow  beyond  conception;  its  progress  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  body ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  it  makes  its 
way  farther  into  the  rock.  When  it  has  got 
a  certain  way  in,  it  then  turns  from  its  former 
direction,  and  hollows  downward ;  till  at  last, 
when  its  habitation  is  completed,  the  whole 
apartment  resembles  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe;  the  hole  in  the  shank  being  that  by 
which  the  animal  entered. 

Thus  immured,  the  pholas  lives  in  darkness, 
indolence,  and  plenty ;  it  never  removes  from 
the  narrow  mansion  into  which  it  has  pene- 
trated ;  and  seems  perfectly  content  with 
being  inclosed  in  its  own  sepulchre.  The 
influx  of  the  sea-warer  that  enters  by  its  little 
gallery  satisfies  all  its  wants;  and,  without 
any  other  food,  it  is  found  to  grow  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

But  they  are  not  supplied  only  with  their 
rocky  habitation;  they  have  also  a  shell  to 
protect  them :  this  shell  grows  upon  them  in 
the  body  of  the  rock,  and  seems  a  very 
unnecessary  addition  to  their  defence,  which 
they  have  procured  themselves  by  art  These 
shells  take  different  forms,  and  are  often  com- 
posed of  a  different  number  of  valves ;  some- 
times six,  sometimes  but  three;  sometimes 
the  shell  resembles  a  tube  with  holes  at  either 
end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the  other  for  void- 
ing the  excrements. 

Yet  the  pholas  thus  shut  up,  is  not  so  soli- 
tary an  animal  as  it  would  at  first  appear ;  for 
though  it  is  immured  in  its  hole  without  egress, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal,  grown 
to  a  great  size,  to  get  out  by  the  way  it  made 
in,  yet  many  of  this  kind  often  meet  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  and  like  miners  in  a  siege, 
who  sometimes  cross  each  other's  galleries, 
they  frequently  break  in  upon  each  other's 
retreats.  Whether  their  thus  meeting  be.  the 
work  of  accident  or  of  choice,  few  can  take 
upon  them  to  determine:  certain  it  is,  they 
are  most  commonly  found  in  numbers  in  the 
same  rock  ;  and  sometimes  above  twenty  are 
discovered  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other.^ 

'  MoUuK<g.—Mviy  may  have  probably  noticed,  in 
their  rambiings  along  the  sea  beach,  certain  geUtinous 
transparent  masses  deposited  by  the  receding  tide  upon 
the  sands.  They  resemble  very  large  planoconvex  lenses, 
and  are  devoid  of  colour,  except  in  a  few  minute  points, 
which  appear  like  grains  of  yellow  sand,  or  the  eggs  of 
some  shells  embedded  in  their  substance.  This  has  led 
many  to  consider  tbem  as  the  spawn  of  some  marine  ani. 
mat.  If  one  of  these  jellies  be  placed  in  a  tub  of  brine 
immediately  after  it  reaches  the  shore,  the  observer,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  it  possMSed  of  animation.    The  su- 


As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  is  found  in  great 
est  numbers  at  Ancona,  in  Italy ;  it  is  found 
along  the  shores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  in 
France;  it  is  found  also  upon  some  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland:  and,  in  general,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  great  delicacy  at  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious.  • 


perior,  or  convex  part,  will  expand  like  the  top  of  an 
umbrella,  and  from  its  under  surface  several  fringed  and 
leaf.like  membranes  will  be  developed.  The  remains 
of  numerous  threads,  or  tendrils,  will  float  out  from  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  following  the  motions  of  the  ani. 
mal  as  it  swims  around  the  tub.  These  threads  are  often 
several  feet  in  length  before  they  are  broken  by  the  sand; 
they  ard  probably  employed  both  to  entice  and  secure  the 
prey,  and  they  produce  a  sharp,  stinging  sensation,  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  from  the  appearance  and  oilen- 
sive  power  of  these  last  organs,  that  seamen  have  given 
the  animal  the  title  of  the  sea  nettle,  and  naturalists  the 
generic  name  Meduta. 

The  medusa  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  class  of 
animated  beings  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  following 
remarks.  They  are  all  alike  gelatinous  and  transparent, 
and  many  of  them  melt  and  flow  away  when  exposed  in 
the  open  air  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  mdlusca  which  are  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the.  ocean,  the  most  splendid  and  the  best 
known  is  the  Portugiute  man-of-war  (PhytaUa).  This 
is  an  oblong  animated  sack  of  air,  elongated  at  one  extre- 
mity into  a  conical  neck,  and  surmounted  by  a  mem^ 
braneous  expansion  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  rising  above  into  a  semicirclar  sail,  whicJi 
can  be  expanded  or  contracted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  animaL  From  beneath  the  body 
are  suspended  from  ten  to  fifty  or  moi'e  little  tubes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  open  at  their  lower  ex. 
tremity,  and  formed  like  the  flower  of  the  blue-bottle. 
These  have  been  regarded  as  temporary  receptacles  for 
food,  like  the  first  stomach  of  cattle ;  but  as  the  animal 
is  destitute  of  any  visible  mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  and 
as  I  have  frequently  seen  fish  in  their  cavities  apparently 
half  digested,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as  proper  stom- 
achs ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  greater  paradox  in  coology  that 
an  animal  should  possess  many  independent  stomachs ; 
than  that  the  strange  carnivorous  vegetable,  the  saracinea, 
should  make  use  of  its  leaves  apparently  for  a  similar 
purpose.  From  the  centre  of  this  group  of  stomachs 
depends  a  little  cord,  never  exceeding  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  often  forty  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  size  of  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  varies  from 
half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  length.  When  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, the  sail  is  accommodated  to  the  force  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  elongated  neck  is  curved  upward,  giving  to  the 
animal  a  form  strongly  resembling  the  little  glass  swans 
which  we  sometimes  see  swimming  in  goblets. 

The  mode  in  which  the  animal  secures  his  prey  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  for  the  fish  and  crabs 
that  are  frequently  found  within  the  little  tubes  are  often 
large  enough  to  tear  them  in  pieces  could  they  retain 
their  natural  vigour  during  the  contest  Deceived  by  the 
extreme  pain  which  is  felt  when  the  cable  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  naturalists  have  con. 
eluded,  I  think  too  hastily,  that  this  organ  secretes  a  poi- 
sonous  or  acrid  fluid,  by  which  it  benumbs  any  unfortu- 
nate fish  or  other  animal  that  ventures  within  its  toils, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  making  a  meal  upon  what,  in  its 
ignorance,  it  has  mistaken  for  a  worm.  The  secret  will 
be  better  exphtined  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
organ  itself.  The  cord  is  composed  of  a  narrow  layer  of 
contractile  fibres,  scarcely  visible  when  relaxed,  on  ac 
count  of  its  transparency.  If  the  animal  be  large,  this 
layer  of  fibres  will  sometimes  extend  itself  to  the  length 
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of  four  or  five  yardf .  A  Bpir»l  line  of  Uue  betd-like  bo- 
dies, leas  than  the  head  of  a  plo,  reyolves  around  the 
cable  from  end  to  end,  and  under  the  microscope  these 
beads  appear  covered  with  minute  pricidee,  so  hard  and 
sharp,  that  they  will  readily  enter  the  substanoe  of  wood, 
adhering  with  such  pertinacity  that  the  cord  can  rarely 
be  detached  without  breaking.  It  is  to  these  prickles 
that  the  roan-of.war  owes  its  power  of  destroying  animals 
much  its  superior  in'strength  and  activity.  When  any 
thing  becomes  impaled  upon  the  cord  the  contractile 
fibres  are  called  into  action,  and  rapidly  shrink  from 
many  feet  in  length  to  leas  than  the  same  number  of 
inches,  bringing  the  prey  within  reach  of  the  little  tubes 
by  one  of  which  it  is  immediately  swallowed. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  describe  many  analogous  ani- 
mals scarcely  inferior  in  interest,  but  it  is  time  to  notice 
some  individuals  of  another  tribe,  residing  beneath  the 
surface,  and  therefore  less  generally  known. 

The  grandest  of  these  is  the  berot.  In  siy  and  form 
it  precisely  resembles  a  purse,  the  mouth,  or  orifice,  an- 
swering to  one  of  the  modem  metallic  clasps.  It  is  per- 
fectly  transparent  ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  its  filmy 
outlines,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tumbler  of  brine 
held  between  the  observer  and  the  light.  In  certain  di- 
rections the  whole  body  appears  faintly  irridescent,  but 
there  are  several  longitudinal  narrow  lines  which  reflect 
the  full  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  in  the  most  vivid  man- 
ner, for  ever  varying  and  mingling  the  hues,  even  while 
the  animal  remains  at  rest.  Under  the  microscope  these 
lines  display  a  succession  of  innumerable  coloured  scales 
or  minute  fina,  which  are  kept  unceasingly  in  motion, 
thus  producing  the  play  of  coloure  by  continually  chang- 
ing the  angle  of  reflection.  The  movements  of  theberoe 
are  generally  retrograde,  and  are  not  aided  by  the  col- 
oured scales,  but  depend  upon  the  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  never  per- 
fectly closed^  and  the  little  fteh  and  shrimps  which  play 
around  them  are  continually  entering  and  leaving  them 
at  pleasure.  The  animal  is  dependent  for  its  food  upon 
such  semi-animated  substances  as  it  draws  %rlthin  its 
grasp  by  moving  slowly  backwards  in  the  water,  and 
retains  them  in  conseq^uence  of  their  own  feebleness  and 
inability  to  escape  the  weakest  of  snares. 

Another  tribe  of  the  tea^urett  (Ss/jpa),  though  much 
smaller  than  the  beroe,  are  more  complex  in  structure, 
and  pusaeastts  a  higher  interest  in  consequence  of  the  sin. 
gular  habits  of  some  of  the  species.  They  are  double 
lacks,  resembling  the  beroe  in  general  form,  but  desti- 
tute of  irridescence.    The  outer  tack,  or  mantle,  rarely 


exceeds  sn  inch  in  length,  and  is  commonly  ibout  half 
as  wide.  The  inner  sMk  is  much  smaller,  and  the  Sn-  - 
terval  between  these  forms  a  cavity  for  the  water  which 
they  breathe,  and  for  some  of  the  viscera.  Their  Tisible 
organs  are  a  transparent  heart,  which  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  strongest  light  ;  a  splendid  donUe  row  of  whitish 
bead-like  cavities  forming  a  spiral  line  near  one  extrem- 
ity, and  supposed  to  be  either  lungs  or  ovaries ;  numerous 
broad,  flat,  pearly  muscles,  barely  distinguished  by  theii 
mistiness,  and  an  alimentary  canal  as  fine  as  horse-hair, 
with  a  slight  enlargement  at  one  spot,  which  has  been 
called  a  stomach.  This  enlargement  retembles  both  in 
sise  and  colour  a  grain  of  sand.  From  the  base  of  the 
animal  arises  two  longer  and  four  or  five  shorter  cenical 
spines  of  jelly,  curved  into  hooks  at  the  points,  by  means 
of  which  numerous  individuals  attach  themselves  toge- 
ther In  double  rows  like  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnated  leaf. 
Cords  d  this  kind,  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  animals, 
were  often  taken,  but  they  separate  and  reattsch  them- 
selves at  pleasure. 

To  the  gregarious  habits  of  this  little  moUusque  we 
owe  a  very  singular  and  striking  phenomena,  which  I 
have  never  seen  noticed  by  naturalists,  although  we  fre- 
quently witnessed  it  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
animals  are  occasionally  found  associated  together  in  such 
countless  myriads  that  the  sea  is  literally  filled  with  them, 
sometimes  over  three  or  four  square  miles  of  smriaec, 
and  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms.  The  yelh>w  speCs 
which  have  been  described  being  the  only  coloured  por- 
tions of  their  body,  give  to  the  whole  tract  the  eppeer. 
ance  of  a  shoal  or  sand-bank  at  some  distance  below  the 
surface.  The  deception  is  heightened  by  the  greater 
smoothness  of  the  water  at  these  places,  particuterly  in 
calm  weather  ;  for  so  closely  are  the  animals  crowded  to- 
gether,  that  the  water  is  rendered  in  a  manner  leas  fiuid; 
the  smaller  billows  break  around  the  margin  and  are  lost, 
while  the  heavy  waves  of  the  Southern  ocean  are  some- 
what opposed  in  their  progress,  and  take  on  in  a  slight 
degree  the  usual  appearance  of  the  ground-swelL  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  numerous  shoals 
laid  down  in  the  charts  of  this  region,  but  which  have 
never  been  seen  by  any  but  the  sopposed  discoverers, 
have  been  immense  banks  of  these  gregarious  moUueca. 
In  sailing  through  a  tract  of  this  description,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  ship  was  very  sensibly  retarded,  I  have 
dipt  up  with  the  ship's  bucket  a  greater  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mals than  of  the  water  in  which  they  wpre  suspended. 
How  wonderful  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  minute 
links  of  creation  T'^Dr  RegnaU  Coatet  <if  PhUaddpkia, 
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OF  FROGS  AND  TOADa 


CHAP.  I. 


OP  FROGS  AND  TOADS  IN  GBNBRAL. 

Ir  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  first  and 
uu>8t  obvious  class  of  amphibious  animals  that 
occur  upon  land  are  frogs  and  toads.  These, 
wherever  they  reside,  seem  equally  adapted 
for  living  upon  land,'  and  in  the  water,  having 
their  hearts  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  lungs  in 
carrying  on  the  circulation.  The  frog  and 
the  toad,  therefore,  can  live  several  days  under 
water,  without  any  danger  of  suffocation  ;  they 
want  but  little  air  at  the  bottom ;  and  what  is 
wanting  is  supplied  by  lungs,  like  bladders, 
which  are  generally  distended  with  wind,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reservoir  from 
whence  to  breathe. 

To  describe  the  form  of  animals  so  well 
known  would  be  superfluous ;  to  mark  those 
differences  that  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  may  be  necessary.  The  frog  moves  by 
leaping;  the  toad  crawls  along  the  ground: 
the  frog  is,  in  general,  less  than  the  toad ;  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  with  a  more  polished 
surface  ;  the  toad  is  brown,  rough  and'dusty. 
The  frog  is  light  and  active,  and  its  belly 
comparatively  small ;  the  toad  is  slow,  swol- 
len,  and  incapable  of  escaping.  The  frog, 
when  taken,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  have  a 
lump  on  its  back ;  the  toad's  back  is  straight 
and  even.  Their  internal  parts  are  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  the  lungs  of  the  toad  are 
more  compact  than  those  of  the  frog;  they 
have  fewer  air-bladders,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  animal  is  less  fitted  for  living  under  water. 
Such  are  the  differences  with  respect  to  figure 
and  conformation ;  their  habitudes  and  man- 
ners exhibit  a  greater  variety,  and  require  a 
separate  description. 

VOL.  ti 
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or  THB  FROG,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


The  external  figure  of  the  frog  is  too  ^ell 
known  to  need  a  description.  Its  power  of 
taking  large  leaps  is  remarkably  great,  com. 
j)ared  to  the  bulk  of  its  body.  It  is  the  best 
swimmer  of  all  four-footed  animals  ;  and  na- 
ture hath  finely  adapted  its  parts  for  those 
ends,  the  arms  being  light  and  active,  the  legs 
and  thighs  long,  and  furnished  with  very 
strong  muscles. 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  a  very  little  brain  for  its 
size ;  a  very  wide  swallow ;  a  stomach  seem- 
ingly small,  but  capable  of  great  distension. 
The  heart  in  the  frog,  as  in  all  other  animals 
tliat  are  truly  amphibious,  has  but  one  ventri. 
cle ;  so  that  the  blood  can  circulate  without  the 
assistance  of  the  lungs,  while  it  keeps  under 
water.  The  lungs  resemble  a  number  of 
small  bladders  joined  together,  like  the  cells 
of  a  honey-comb :  they  are  connected  to  the 
back  bv  muscles,  and  can  be  dbtended  or  ex> 
bausted  at  the  animal's  pleasure.  The  male 
has  two  testiculi  lying  near  the  kidneys ;  and 
the  female  has  two  ovaries  lying  near  the  same 
plac«;>;  but  neither  male  nor  female  have  any 
of  the  external  instruments  of  generation ;  the 
anus  serving  for  that  purpose  in  both.  Such 
Sb 
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are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  frog  ;  and  in  these  it  agrees  with 
the  toad,  the  lizard,  and  the  serpent  They 
are  all  formed  internally  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner,  with  spongy  lungs,  a  simple 
heart,  and  are  destitute  of  the  external  instru- 
ments that  serve  to  continue  the  kind. 

Of  all  those  who  haye  given  histories  of  the 
frog,  Mr  Rassal,  of  Nuremberg,  seems  the 
most  accurate  and  entertaining.  His  plates  of 
this  animal  are  well  known ;  his  assiduity 
and  skilfulness  in  observing  its  manners  are 
still  more  deserving  our  esteem.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  following  any  other,  I  will  take 
him  for  my  guide ;  and  Uiough  it  be  out  of 
my  power  to  amuse  the  reader  with  his  beau- 
tinil  designs,  yet  there  will  be  some  merit  in 
transcribing  his  history. 

The  common  brown  frog  begins  to  couple 
early  in  the  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is 
thawed  from  the  stagnating  waters.  In  some 
places  the  cold  protracts  their  genial  appetite 
till  April ;  but  it  generally  begins  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  male  is  usually  of  a 
grayish  brown  colour ;  the  female  is  more  in- 
clining to  yellow  speckled  with  brown.  When 
they  couple,  the  colours  of  both  are  nearly 
alike  on  the  back ;  but  as  they  change  their 
skins  almost  every  eiehth  day,  the  old  one  fall, 
inf  off  in  the  form  of  mucus,  the  male  grows 
yellower,  and  the  female  more  brown.  In 
the  males  the  arms  and  legs  are  much  stronger 
than  in  the  females;  and  at  the  time  of  cou|). 
line,  they  have  upon  their  thumbs  a  kind  of 
flesny  excrescence,  which  they  fix  firmly  to 
the  breast  of  the  female.  This  Linnaeus  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  male  instrument  of  generation; 
but,  by  closer  inspection,  it  is  found  only  of 
service  in  holding  the  female  in  a  more  strict 
embrace.  It  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  impreg- 
nation continue  unimpaired :  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  opposite  sex;  and  some  of  the 
males  are  found  entirely  without  it;  however, 
when  it  is  cut  off,  the  male  cannot  hold  the  fe. 
male  so  strongly  as  before. 

The  sexes  couple  only  once  a  year :  and 
then  continue  united  sometimes  for  four  days 
together.  At  thb  time  they  both  have  their 
bellies  greatly  swollen  ;  that  of  the  female 
being  filled  with  eggs ;  the  male  having  the 
skin  of  the  whole  bc^y  distended  with  a  lim- 
pid water,  which  is  ejected  in  impregnation. 
As  soon  as  the  male  has  leaped  upon  the  fe- 
male, he  throws  his  fore  le^s  round  her  breast, 
and  closes  them  so  firmly,  mat  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  naked  hands,  to  loose  them.  The 
male  clasps  his  fingers  between  each  other,  in 
the  same  manner  as  people  when  they  are 
praying  ;  the  thumbs  press  with  their  thickest 
sides  against  the  breast  of  the  female ,'  and 
though  she  should  struggle  ever  so  much,  no- 
thing can  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold.    The 


grasp  seems  involuntary  and  convulsive  ;  they 
cannot  be  easily  torn  asunder ;  and  they  swim, 
creep,  and  live  united,  for  some  days  succes. 
sivefy,  till  the  female  hath  shed  her  spawn, 
which,  at  length,  she  does  almost  in  an  in. 
stant  fiut  how  the  impregnation  is  performed, 
without  any  apparent  instruments  of  genera. 
tion,  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  ;  and 
still  continues  in  great  obscurity.  To  inves. 
tigate  the  diflSculty  as  carefully  as  possible, 
our  German  philosopher  continued  to  examine 
their  mutual  congress  for  three  years  together, 
and  availed  himself  of  all  the  fights  that  the 
knife,  or  analogy,  could  furnish.^ 

After  having  chosen  twelve  couple  of  frogs 
that  were  thus  joined  to  each  other,  and  having 
placed  each  couple  iu  a  glass  vessel  with 
water,  he  scarcely  let  them  out  of  his  sight  day 
or  night,  and  even  sat  up  two  nights  together 
to  examine  their  operations.  The  first  day  he 
observed  nothing  that  deserved  remark:  but 


>  Different  develcpmentt  qf  embryo  rf  Fnge — Dur. 
ing  the  cobetioo  of  the  two  aexas,  the  fenule  com- 
nences  the  depoiiUoo  of  the  qpawn^  which  is  fecundatad 
daring  Ite  pasnge.  When  fint  ezpellod  it  contiitf  of 
oinneroui  small  opa<iuo  globular  bodies,  enveloped  in  i 
small  glairy,  or  glutinous  mass.  This  latter  substuM 
soon  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  wster,  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two^  each  becomes  not  ieos  than  a  qoazter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  consequence  of  this  tug. 
mentation  in  the  bulk  of  the  transparent  miss,  sarroond- 
ing  each  embiyo,  is,  that  all  the  latter  are  removed  fron 
each  other  by  a  whole  diameter  of  each  globe;  end  they 
appear  like  bUu^k  dots  regularly  distributed  throughout  • 
large  mass  of  transparent  jelly. 

The  deposit  of  the  eggs  tikee  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  some  ntta- 
ralisU,  and  of  RsBsel  amongst  them,  that  they  are  espeU 
led  at  the  euHace.  The  mistake,  probably,  aroee  fron 
the  mass  of  eggs  being  generally  found  at  the  surface; 
but  this  arises  merely  from  the  disengagement  of  gu  in 
the  substance  of  ^  glairy  euTelope,  in  oonseqaeoce  of 
partial  decomposition. 

The  changes  which  now  begin  to  Uke  place  in  the 
embiyo  are  most  interesting.  They  have  been  detaiW 
in  a  Tory  minute  and  satis&ctoiy  manner  by  Ruscooi 
and  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  during  the^ltft 
spring  to  follow  out  his  investigations,  and  by  actual  ob- 
servation to  correct  or  confirm  his  account  I  fovf  here 
obaerre,  once  for  all,  that  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  ol 
tho  deUils  in  the  earlieat  periods,  I  have  been  able  to » 
tisfy  myself  of  his  correctnees;  and  in  thoee  points,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  only  failed  to  do  so,  partly  by  my  not  hav- 
ing  obtained  the  ova  immediately  alter  their  expuliieRf 
and  partly  by  the  want  of  time  to  enter  into  all  the  ne- 
cessary minutiae  of  the  investigation. 

I  have  also  to  obsenre  that  the  development  of  the 
young  is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  I  wu  enabled  to 
retard  or  hasten  it  by  regnUting  this  cireumstanoe.  I 
therefore  kept  my  reservoir  of  eggs  In  a  veiy  coM  situa- 
tion, and  occasionally  brought  a  few  of  them  ^^^\ 
drawing.room  for  the  purpoee  of  observation;  in  which 
place,  being  in  an  elevated  temperature,  the  developin«"< 
became  very  rapid.  As  my  ol^ject,  therefore,  ws>  to  as- 
certain positive  iacts,  rather  than  the  periods  oi  the 
changes,  which  were  dependant  upon  Tariable  ^^^'^ 
stances,  I  kept  no  register  of  the  temperature  or  of  the 
periods;  and  I  shall,  in  both  theee  particulan,  giveioiM 
of  the  statements  of  the  accurate  Rusooni. 
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the  second  they  hegan  to  be  agitated  more 
than  before ;  the  males  made  a  noise  some- 
what resembling  the  grunting  of  a  hog ;  the 
females  only  kept  sinking  and  rising  in  the 
water. 


The  embryo  Is  foand,  In  the  first  place,  to  consist  of 
a  small  globular  body,  one  aide,  or  hemisphere,  of  which 
is  of  a  dark  brown  coloar,  the  other  being  much  paler. 
In  a  Tery  short  period  after  the  egg  is  deposited, — four 
hours,  according  to  RusconI, — a  deep  furrow  across  the 
dark  hemisphere  dirides  It  into  two  equal  parts,  and  this 
is  soon  afterwards  crossed  by  another  at  right  angles;  a 
third  and  a  fourth  furrow  are  produced,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  this  side  of  the  sphere  is,  as  it  were, 
granulated.  This  appearance,  however,  is  but  transi- 
tory, the  surface  soon  becoming  almost  smooth.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  day,  the  sphere  begins  to  elongate, 
and  a  groove,  which  had  previously  divided  the  upper 
part  of  it  into  two  equal  parts,  begins  to  close  up.  The 
head  becomes  prominent,  the  tail  begins  to  show  itself, 
the  little  hooks  by  which  It  subsequently  lays  hold  of  ob- 
jects and  supports  itself,  be^  to  appear.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  examination  becomes  more  easy,  and  more  in- 
teresting.  At  somewhat  more  than  fifty  hours  in  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  the  head  is  very  well  marked,  the 
tail  somewhat  elongated,  and  even  the  rudiment  of  the 
membrane,  or  web,  which  is  destined  to  form  its  fin,  is 
visible.  About  this  time,  also,  a  small  projection  takes 
place  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  is  the  earliest  in. 
dication  of  the  bnnchisB,  and  the  muscles  of  the  spine 
may  just  be  seen.  In  figure  2  of  the  woodcut,  I  have 
given  an  outline  of  the  embrjro  In  this  condition.  At 
this  time  the  water  is  seen  to  flow  in  a  distinct  aud  ra- 
pid cun-ent  to  the  branchial  orifice  over  the  rudiments  of 
the  braiichisB,  which  are  now  just  visible,  the  course  of 
which  current  I  have  indicated  by  arrows.  These  parts 
gradually  become  more  developed;  the  body  is  more 
elongated,  the  branchin  more  distinct;  the  fin  extends 
round  the  tail  and  partly  over  the  back ;  and  the  head  is 
distlDguished  from  the  body  by  a  slight  contraction  at 
the  neck ;  and  a  short  period  more  suffices  to  bring  it  to 


The  male  of  the  first  couple  ejected  the  hu« 
midity  with  which  his  body  was  swollen,  by 
which  the  water  in  the  glass  was  made  mud. 
dy ;  and  he  soon  after  quitted  the  female.-— 
Our  philosopher  continued  for  twelve  hours  to 


the  condition  represented  in  figures  3, 4,  of  the  woodcut, 
in  which  the  branchlsD  are  seen  to  consist  of  two  tuber- 
cles on  each  side,  as  yet  simple  and  undivided ;  the  hold- 
ers, which  are  small  simple  organs  placed  near  the  situ, 
ation  of  the  future  mouth,  and  which  serve  to  enable  the 
little  animal  to  atUch  itself  by  means  of  a  viscid  secre- 
tion at  their  extremities,  have  become  longer,  the  web, 
or  fin,  is  also  enlarged.  By  this  time  the  first  voluntary 
motion  of  the  embryo  Is  discovered  on  the  application  of 
any  means  of  excitement  or  disturbance  ;  but  it  consists 
only  of  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  or  tail.  The  noe« 
trils  are  seen  more  distinctly,  but  the  mouth  is  scarcely 
yet  observable,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  eye,  in  a  ru- 
dimentary state,  may  be  just  discerned.  The  next  step 
In  the  development  is  a  slight  division  of  the  branchin 
Into  lobes,  and  the  appearance  of  that  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting phenomenon,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  these  organs.  The  embryo,  which  is  still  con- 
fined to  a  curved  position  by  the  envelopes  (fig.  1),  Is 
now  seen  frequently  to  extend  itself  by  sudden  jerks,  as 
If  to  emancipate  Itself  from  its  confinement,  which  it 
eventually  does  by  tearing  the  membrane  of  the  egg. 
The  Tadpoles,  we  see,  are  now  hatched  (fig.  6).  Ao. 
cording  to  Rusconi,  this  takes  place  within  four  days 
after  the  deposit  of  the  eggs.  In  a  temperature  vaiylng 
only  from  23®  to  27®  CenUgr.  (73«'.4  to  80®.6  Pahr.); 
but  certainly  In  our  own  climate,  in  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  our  spring,  it  does  not  take  place  until  at 
least  a  month.  As  I  before  observed,  the  development 
may  be  greatly  hastened  by  a  constant  elevation  ttf  tem- 
perature, and  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  degree  to 
which  this  was  the  case  In  the  course  of  my  own  obser- 
vations  ;  but  the  comparatively  low  temperature  of  our 
spring,  and  the  cold  frosty  nights  which  occur  in  March 
and  April,  may  well  account  for  such  a  discrepancy. 
If  the  eggs  be  deposited  at  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March,  it  is  generdly,  with  us,  the  latter  end  of  April 
before  they  are  hatched.  The  situation  of  the  mouth  is 
now  distinctly  visible,  though  the  opening  Is  but  small ; 
and  even  when  It  becomes  considerably  enlarged  It  has 
no  power  of  movement,  and  there  are  no  distinct  lips. 
The  branchia  now  speedily  enlarge,  and  each  of  the  two 
branches  on  either  side  Is  seen  to  consist  of  about  four 
leaves  (Agt,  6.  9);  these  are  sessile  upon  the  bodjr  or 
stem  of  the  branchia ;  they  are  somewhat  granular  on 
the  surface,  and  slightly  irregular  In  their  form;  there  is 
also  frequently  a  short  additional  branch  at  the  base  of 
the  posterior  one,  as  Is  shown  In  the  outline,  figure  9. 
The  present  state  of  these  organs,  which  have  now  ar- 
rived at  their  maximum  of  development,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  charming  objects  for  microscopic  observation 
which  -can  be  conceived,  and  to  view  which  a  very  high 
power  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  desirable.  The  current 
of  the  blood  poured  in  regular  pulsations  at  each  ocn- 
traction  of  the  heart,  passes  up  each  stem  or  main  branch 
of  the  branchisB,  and  a  dlstfaact  stream  is  given  ofl*  to 
each  leaf;  it  is  propelled  to  the  extremity,  and  then  re- 
turns down  the  opposite  sides  In  the  most  regular  man- 
ner, and  the  parts  are  so  transparent  that  every  globule 
of  blood  is  distincUy  and  beautifully  visible. 

This  sUte  of  things,  however.  Is  destined  to  last  but 
a  short  time.  No  sooner  have  these  interesting  organs 
attained  their  greatest  development  than  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  size;  they  become  obtuse  (fig.  7,)  and  are 
gradually  so  reduced  as  to  be  withdrawn  within  the  bran- 
chial  cavity,  and  concealed  by  a  little  operculum  of  the 
integument.  The  eyes  are  rum  perfecUy  formed.  The 
holdera  have   become  much  diminished  in  siae;   the 
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observe  whether  the  female  would  cast  her 
spawn ;  but  finding  her  tardy,  he  dissected 
both  her  and  the  male  :  in  the  latter,  the  sper- 
matic vessels  were  quite  empty,  as  might  na- 
turally have  been  supposed ;  but  for  the  fe- 
male,  her  spawn  still  remained  in  her  body. 
Upon  its  being  extracted,  and  put  into  water, 
it  perished  without  producing  any  animal 
whatever.  From  hence  he  justly  concluded, 
that  it  required  that  the  eggs  should  be  ejected 
from  the  body  of  the  female  before  they  could 
be  at  all  prolific.  In  another  pair  the  male 
quitted  the  female»  who  did  no.t  eject  her 
spawn  till  sixteen  days  after ;  and  these,  like 
the  former,  came  to  nothing.  But  it  was  very 
different  with  some  of  the  rest.  The  females 
ejected  their  spawn  while  the  male  still  re- 
mained in  his  station,  and  impregnated  the 
masses  at  different  intervals  as  they  fell  from 
her ;  and  these  all  brought  forth  animals  in 
the  usual  course  of  generation.  From  these 
observations  it  was  easy  to  infer,  that  the  fe- 
male was  impregnated  neither  by  the  mouth, 
as  some  philosophers  imagined,  nor  by  the 
excrescence  at  the  thumbs,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Linnasus,  but  by  the  inspersion  of  the  male 
seminal  fluid  upon  the  eggs,  as  they  proceeded 
from  the  body. 

A  single  female  produces  from  six  to  ele- 
ven  hundred  eggs  at  a  time ;  and,  in  general, 
she  throws  them  all  out  together  by  a  single 
effort;  though  sometimes  she  is  an  hour  in 
performing  this  task.  While  she  is  thus 
bringing  forth,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
male  acts  the  part  of  a  midwife,  and  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  eggs  by  working  with  his 
thumbs,  and  compressing  the  female's  body 
more  closely.  The  eggs  which  were  com- 
pressed in  the  womb,  upon  being  emitted,  ex- 
pand themselves  into  a  round  form,  and  drop 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water;  while  the  male 
swims  off,  and  strikes  with  his  arms  as  oisual, 
though  they  had  continued  so  long  in  a  state 
of  violent  contraction. 

The  egg,  or  little  black  globe,  which  pro- 
duces a  tadpole,  is  surrounded  with  two  differ, 
ent  kinds  of  liquor.  That  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  ^lobe  is  clear  and  transparent, 

mouth  has  acquired  movable  lfp«,  and  has  changed  its 
position  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head  to  near  the 
extremity,  and  the  little  creature  which  has  hitherto  de- 
rived  its  sustenance  either  from  its  own  resources  or  by 
absorption,  now  seeks  its  food  amid  softened  and  dScom- 
posing  vegetable  matter.  The  caudal  web  (ftg.  8)  has, 
therefore,  become  considerably  developed,  and  serves  for 
very  rapid  as  well  as  varied  locomotion.  The  colour  of 
the  body,  too,  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  hav- 
ing become  of  a  soft  olive  green,  the  abdomen  being 
dotted  with  golden  yellow.  The  Tadpole  now  undergoes 
but  little  change  in  its  external  form  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  increases  rapidly  in  bulk,  and  by  and  by  a  lit- 
Ue  tubercle  appears  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  which  is 
the  rudiment  of  the  posterior  extremity. — BelTt  History 
ilf  Briiuh  RepHte*. 


and  is  contained  in  its  proper  membrane;  that 
which  surrounds  the  whble  is  muddy  and  mn. 
cous.  The  transparent  liquor  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  tadpole  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  answers  the  same  purposes  that  the  white 
of  the  tf^^  does  to  birds.  The  tadpoles,  when 
this  membrane  is  broken,  are  found  to  adhere 
with  their  mouth  to  part  of  it;  and  when  they 
get  free,  they  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  never  being  able  to  get  to  the 
top  after,  while  they  continue  in  their  tadpole 
form. 

But  to  return — When  the  spawn  is  emitted 
and  impregnated  by  the  male,  it  drops,  as  was 
said,  to  the  bottom,  and  there  the  white  quickly 
and  sensibly  increases.  The  eggs,  which, 
during  the  four  first  hours,  suffer  no  perceptible 
change,  begin  then  to  enlarge  and  grow 
lighter ;  by  which  means  they  mount  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  eight 
hours  the  white  in  which  they  swim  grows 
thicker,  the  eggs  lose  their  blackness,  and,  as 
they  increase  in  size,  somewhat  of  their  spher. 
ical  form.  The  twenty-first  day,  the  egg  b 
seen  to  open  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tail  to  peep  out,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct  every  day.  The 
thirty-ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to 
have  motion ;  it  moves  at  intervals  its  tail  ; 
and  it  is  perceived  that  the  liquor  in  which  it 
is  circumfused  serves  it  for  nourishment  In 
two  days  more  some  of  these  little  creatures 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  while  others  remain  swim- 
ming  in  the  fluid  around  them,  while  their  vi. 
vacity  and  motion  is  seen  to  increase.  Those 
which  fall  to  the  bottom  remain  there  the 
whole  day ;  but  having  lengthened  themselves 
a  little,  for  hitherto  they  are  doubled  up,  they 
mount,  at  intervals,  to  the  mucus  which  they 
had  quitted,  and  are  seen  to  feed  upon  it  with 
great  vivacity.  The  next  day  they  acquire 
their  tadpole  form.^  In  three  days  more  they 
are  perceived  to  have  two  little  fringes,  that 
serve  as  fins  beneath  the  head  ;  and  these,  in 
four  days  after,  assume  a  more  perfect  form. 
It  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  seen  to  feed  very 
greedily  upon  the  pond-weed  with  which  they 
are  to  be  supplied;  and,  leaving  their  for- 
mer food,  on  this  they  continue  to  subsist 
till  they  arrive  at  maturity.  When  they 
come  to  be  ninety-two  days  old,  two  small 
feet  are  seen  beginning  to  bourgeon  near 
the  tail:  and  the  head  appears  to  be  se- 
parate  from  the  body.  The  next  day  the  legs 
are  considerably  enlarged  :    four   days  after 


^  The  tadpole  is  furnished  with  a  small  tube  beneath 
the  lower  jaw,  which  acts  as  a  sucker,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  can,  at  pleasure,  attach  itself  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  aquatic  plants:  from  these  plants  it  can  also  sus- 
pend itself,  when  very  young,  by  a  kind  of  glutinous 
thread,  in  the  same  manner  as  spiders  drop  m»in  the 
odUing  to  the  ground. 
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tbey  refuse  all  vegetable  food;  their  tnouth 
appears  furnished  with  teeth ;  and  their 
hinder-legs  are  completely  formed.  In  two 
days  more  the  arms  are  completely  produced; 
and  now  the  frog  is  every  way  perfect,  except 
that  it  still  continues  to  carry  the  taiL  In 
this  odd  situation  the  animal,  resembling  at 
once  both  a  frog  and  a  lizard,  is  seen  fre- 
quently rising  to  the  surface,  not  to  take  food, 
but  to  breathe.  In  this  state  it  continues  for 
about  six  or  eight  hours,  and  then,  the  tail 
dropping  off  by  degrees,  the  animal  appears 
in  its  most  perfect  form. 

Thus  the  frog,  in  less  than  a  day,  having 
changed  its  figure,  is  seen  to  change  its  appe- 
tites also.  So  extraordinary  is  this  transfor. 
mation,  that  the  food  it  fed  upon  so  greedily 
but  a  few  days  before,  is  now  utterly  rejected  ; 
it  would  even  starve  if  supplied  with  no  other. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  acquires  its  perfect 
state,  from  having  fed  upon  vegetables,  it  be- 
comes carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  upon 
worms  and  insects.  But  as  the  water  cannot 
supply  these,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  its  rtative 
element,  and  seek  for  food  upon  land,  where 
it  lives  by  hunting  worms,  and  taking  insects 
by  surprise.  At  first,  being  feeble  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  it  hides 
among  bushes  and  under  stones  ;  but  when  a 
shower  comes  to  refresh  the  earth,  then  the 
whole  multitude  are  seen  to  quit  their  retreats, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  grateful  humidity. 
Upon  many  occasions  the  ground  is  seen  per- 
fectly blackened  with  their  numbers;  some 
hunting  for  prey,  and  some  seeking  secure 
lurking  places.  From  the  myriads  that  offer 
on  such  occasions,  some  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  these  animals  were  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  thus  showered  down  on 
the  earth.  But  had  they,  like  Derham, 
traced  them  to  the  next  pool,  they  would 
have  found  out  a  better  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty. 

The  frog  lives  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
water ;  but  when  the  cold  nights  begin  to  set  in, 
it  returns  to  its  native  element,  always  choos. 
ing  stagnant  waters,  where  it  can  lie  without 
danger  concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  this  man. 
ner  it  continues  torpid,  or  with  but  very  little 
motion,  all  the  winter:  like  the  rest  of  the 
dormant  race,  it  requires  no  food  ;  and  the 
circulation  is  slowly  carried  on  without  any 
assistance  from  the  air. 

It  is  at  the  approach  pf  spring  that  all 
these  animals  are  roused  from  a  state  of  slum, 
ber  to  a  state  of  enjoyment.  A  short  time 
after  they  rise  from  the  bottom  they  begin  to 
pair,  while  those  that  are  as  yet  too  young  corne 
upon  land  before  the  rest  For  this  reason, 
while  the  old  ones  continue  concealed  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  small  ones  are  more 
frequently  seen  ;  the  former  remaining  in  the 


lake  to  propagate,  while  the  latter  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.* 

The  difference  of  sexes,  which  was  men- 
tioned above,  is  not  perceivable  in  these  ani- 


'  There  are  various  species  of  fngB^  of  which  we  may 
notice  the  more  remarleable.  The  Common  Frog  of  this 
country  is  called  the  Red  Frog  bv  the  French.  The 
Oreen  Frog  is  the  common  frog  of  France,  and  is  the 
one  chiefly  used  at  table.  Its  thighs  are  in  great  request 
there  among  the  amateurs  of  good  cheer,  although  in  this 
country  a  stupid  prejudice  exists  against  it*  Its  colour 
is  an  olive  green,  distinctly  marked  with  black  patches 
on  the  hack,  and  on  its  limbs  with  transverse  bars  of  the 
same.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose  three  distinct  stripes  of 
a  pale  yellow  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  the 
middle  one  slightly  depressed,  and  the  lateral  ones  con- 
siderably  elevated.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  whitish 
colour  tinged  with  green,  and  marked  with  irregular 
brown  spots.  Though  not  common  in  England,  it  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
This  species  seldom  deposits  its  spawn  before  the  month 
of  June.  During  this  season  the  male  is  said  to  croak 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  In  some 
particular  places,  where  these  animals  are  numerous, 
their  croaking  is  ^ry  oppressive  to  persons  unaccustomed 
to  it.  The  globules  of  spawn  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  common  frog ;  and  the  young  are  considerably 
longer  in  attaining  their  complete  state,  this  seldom  tak. 
ing  place  till  November.  They  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
in  about  four  years,  and  live  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  They  are  excessively  voracious,  frequentlj^ 
seising  young  birds,  and  even  mice,  which,  like  the  rest 
of  their  prey  of  snails,  .worms,  &c.  they  swallow  whole. 

Edible  frogs  are  brought  from  the  country,  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  at  a  time,  to  Vienna,  and  sold  to  the 
great  dealers,  who  have  conservatories  for  them,  which 
are  large  holes,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  ground, 
the  mouth  covered  with  a  board,  and  in  severe  weather 
with  straw.  In  these  conservatories,  even  during  a  hard 
frost,  the  fregs  never  become  quite  torpid  ;  when  taken 
out,  and  placed  on  their  backs,  they  are  always  sensible 
of  the  change,  and  have  strength  enough  to  turn  them- 
selves. They  get  together  in  heaps,  one  upon  another, 
instinctively,  and  thereby  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
their  humidity ;  for  no  water  is  ever  put  to  them.  In 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1793,  there  were  only  three  great 
dealers,  by  whom  most  of  those  persons  were  supplied 
who  brought  them  to  the  market  ready  for  the  cook.  As 
their  spawning  time  is  so  very  late  in  the  year,  those  ani- 
mals that  are  brought  to  market  before  the  month  of  June 
for  edible  frogs,  are  supposed  to  be  either  common  frogs, 
or  sometimes  toads. 

The  large  water,  or  BuU-frog,  is  also  edible,  having  as 
much  on  them  as  a  young  fowl.  It  frequently  measures 
from  the  nose  to  the  hind  feet,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  up- 
wards. Its  colour  is  a  dusky  olive  brown,  marked  with 
numerous  dark  spofcs^  lighter  beneath  than  above.  The 
external  membranes  of  the  ears  are  large,  round,  and  of 
a  brownish  red  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  margin.  This 
species  is  chiefly  found  in  the  anterior  parts  of  America, 
where,  at  the  springs  and  small  rills,  they  are  said  to  sit 
in  pairs.  Kalm,  however,  says,  that  they  frequent  only 
ponds  and  marshes.  In  Virginia  they  are  in  such 
abundance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  spring  that  has 
not  a  pair  of  them.  The  inhabitants,  who  respect  them 
as  genii  of  the  fountains,  imagine  that  they  purify  the 
water.  The  women,  however,  are  no  friends  to  them, 
because  they  kill  and  eat  young  ducks  and  goslings ;  and 
sometimes  they  carry  oiTchickens  that  venture  too  near  the 
pond.  When  suddenly  surprised,  by  a  long  leap  or  two  they 
enter  their  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lie  perfectly 
secure.  A  friU-grown  bull-frog  will  sometimes  leap  three 
yards.     Kalm  relates  the  following  story  respecting  one 
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mala,  until  thej  have  arrived  at  their  fourth 
year;  nor  do  they  begin  to  propagate,  till 
they  have  completed  that  period.  By  com- 
paring their  slow  growth  with  their  other 
habitudes,   it  would  appear  that  they  live 

of  them.  The  American  Indiaos  are  known  to  be  ex- 
cellent ninnera,  being  almost  able  to  equal  the  best  horse 
in  its  swiftest  coarse.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  how 
well  the  bull-frog  could  leap,  some  Swedes  laid  a  wager 
with  a  young  Indian  that  be  could  not  overtake  one  of 
them,  provided  it  had  two  leaps  beforehand.  They 
carried  a  bull-frog,  which  they  had  caught  in  a  pond, 
into  a  field,  and  burnt  its  taiL  The  fire  and  the  Indian 
who  endeavoured  to  get  up  to  the  frog,  had  together 
such  an  efl'ect  on  the  animal,  that  it  made  its  long  leaps 
across  the  field  as  fast  as  it  could.  The  Indian  punued 
it  with  his  might  The  noise  he  made  in  running 
frightened  the  poor  firog;  probably  it  was  afraid  of  being 
tortured  with  fire  again,  and  therefore  it  redoubled  its 
leaps,  and  by  that  means  reached  the  pond,  which  was 
Axed  on  as  their  goal,  before  the  Indian  could  overtake 
it.  This  animal  is  called  the  bulUfrog  on  account  of  its 
eroaking,  which  is  said  somewhat  to  resemble  the  hoarse 
lowing  of  a  bull ;  and  when,  in  a  calm  night,  many  of 
them  are  making  a  noise  together,  the/  may  be  heard  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  night  is  the  time 
when  they  croak,  and  they  are  said  to  do  it  at  inter- 
vals. In  this  act  they  are  either  hidden  among  the 
grass  or  rushes,  or  they  are  hi  the  water,  with  their  heads 
above  the  surface.  Kalm  informs  us  that,  as  he  %ras  one 
day  riding  out,  he  heard  one  of  them  roaring  before  him, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  a  bull  hidden  in  the  bushes  at  a 
little  distance.  The  voice  was,  indeed,  more  hoarse  than 
that  of  a  bull,  yet  it  vras  too  loud  for  him  to  conceive  that 
it  could  be  emitted  by  so  small  an  animal  as  a  frog,  and 
be  was  in  considerable  alarm  for  his  safety.  He  was 
undeceived  a  few  hours  afterwards,  by  a  party  of  Swedes, 
to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  fears. 

The  Trte-frog^  which  is  a  native  of  America,  Prance, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  many  other  European  regions,  but 


never  fotmd  in  Britain,  is  small,  and  of  a  slender  and 
very  elegant  shape.  It  is  the  only  species  found  in 
Europe  of  a  genus  called  Hytm,  which  are  distinguished 
from  frogs  and  toads  by  the  viscous  cushions  by  which 
the  toes  are  terminated,  hs  upper  parts  are  green,  and 
the  abdomen  is  whitish,  marked  by  numerous  granules. 
The  under  surface  of  the  limbf  Is  reddish,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  body  there  is  a  longitudinal  blackish  or  violet- 
coloured  stresk.  The  body  is  smooth  above,  and  the 
hind  legs  are  very  long  and  slender.  At  the  end  of  each 
toe  Is  a  round,  fleshy,  concave  apparatus,  not  unlike  the 
mouth  of  a  leech,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  Is  en. 
abled  to  adhere  even  to  the  most  polished  surfaces.  This 
animal,  during  the  summer  months,  resides  principally 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  where  it  wanders 
among  the  foliage  in  quest  of  insects.  These  It  catches 
with  great  dexterity,  stealing  softly  to  them,  as  a  cat 
does  to  a  mouse,  till  at  a  proper  distance,  when  it  makes 
a  sudden  spring  upon  them  of  frequently  more  than  a 
foot  in  height  It  often  suspends  Itself  by  its  feet,  or 
abdomen,  to  the  upper  parts  of  leaves,  remaining  thus 
concealed  among  the  foliage.     The  skin  of  the  abdomen 


about  twelve  years  ;  but  having  so  many 
enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  few  of  them  arrive  at  the  end  of 
their  term. 

Frogs  live  upon  insects  of  all  kinds;  but 

is  covered  with  small  glandular  granules  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  the  animal  to  adhere  as  well  by  these  as  by 
the  toes.  It  will  even  stick  to  glass  by  pressing  Hb  belly 
against  it  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  tree-frog  retires 
to  the  water  and  lies  concealed  in  a  torpid  state  in  tho 
mud  till  the  spring,  when,  on  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
it  emerges,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  to  deposit  lU 
spawn  in  the  water.  At  this  period  the  male  inflates 
his  throat  in  a  surprising  manner,  forming  a  large  sphere 
beneath  his  head  ;  he  also  exerts  a  very  loud  and  sharp 
crtiak,  that  may  be  heard  to  a  vast  distance.  The  tad- 
poles become  perfected  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  begin  to  ascend  the  adjacent 
trees.  At  this  time  they  are  particularly  noisy  in  the 
evenings  on  the  approach  of  rain  ;  therefore,  If  kept  in 
glasses  in  a  room,  and  supplied  with  proper  food,  they 
will  supply  the  place  of  barometers  by  aflbrding  sure 
presage  of  changes  of  weather. 

Tree-frogs  have  been  kept  also  by  Dr  Townsoo,  who 
had  them  in  a  window,  and  appropriated  to  their  use  a 
bowl  of  water,  in  which  they  lived.  They  soon  grew 
quite  tame  ;  and  to  two  that  he  had  had  for  a  consider- 
able  length  ni  time,  and  were  particular  lavooritM,  the 
doctor  gave  the  names  of  Damon  and  MusMora.  In 
the  ovenhig  they  seldom  failed  to  go  into  the  water,  un- 
less the  weather  was  cold  and  damp.  In  which  case  they 
would  sometimes  sUy  out  a  couple  of  days.  When  they 
were  out  of  the  water,  if  a  few  drops  were  thrown  upon 
the  board,  they  always  applied  their  bodies  as  close  to  it 
as  they  could ;  and  from  this  absorption  through  the  skin, 
though  they  were  flaccid  before  they  soon  again  appeared 
plump.  A  tree  frog  that  had  not  been  in  the  water 
during  the  night  was  weighed,  and  then  immened; 
after  it  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  bowl  It  came 
out,  and  was  found  to  have  absorbed  neariy  half  its  own 
weight  In  vrater.  From  other  experiments,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  animals  frequently  absorbed  neariy 
their  whole  weight  of  water ;  and  that,  as  was  deariy 
proved,  by  the  under  surface  only  of  the  body.  They 
will  even  absorb  water  from  wetted  blotting  paper. 
Sometimes  they  eject  water  with  considerable  force  from 
their  bodies,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fourth  part  or  more  of 
their  weight  Before  the  flies  had  disappeared  In  au- 
tumn, the  doctor  collected  for  his  favourite  tree-frog, 
Musidora,  a  creat  quantity,  as  winter  provision.  When 
he  laid  any  of  them  before  her  ahe  took  no  notice  of  them, 
but  the  moment  he  moved  them  with  his  breath,  she 
sprung  upon  and  ate  them.  Once,  when  flies  were 
scarce,  the  doctor  cut  some  flesh  of  a  tortoise  into  smaO 
pieces,  and  moved  them  by  the  same  means ;  she  seised 
them,  but  the  instant  aftervards  rejected  them  from  her 
tongue.  After  he  had  obtained  her  confidence,  she  ate 
from  his  fingers  dead  u  well  as  living  flies.  Progs  will 
leap  at  the  moving  of  any  small  object  ;  and,  like  toads, 
they  will  also  soon  become  sufltciently  familiar  to  sit  on 
the  hand,  and  be  carried  from  one  side  of  a  room  to  tbe 
other,  to  catch  flies  as  they  settle  on  the  wall.  This 
gentleman  accordingly,  made  them  his  guards  at  GoC- 
tingen,  for  keeping  these  troublesome  creatures  from  his 
dessert  of  fruit,  and  they  performed  their  task  highly  to 
his  satisfaction.  He  has  seen  the  small  tree-fi^  eai 
humble-bees,  but  this  was  never  done  without  some  con- 
test ;  they  are  In  general  obliged  to  reject  them,  befaig 
incommoded  by  their  stings  and  hairy  roughness ;  but 
in  each  attempt  the  bee  is  further  covered  with  tho 
viscid  matter  from  the  frog's  tongue,  and  when  thus 
coated  it  is  swallowed  with  faicllity. 

A  battle  between  a  tree-frog  and  snake  was  wen  in 
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they  nover  eat  any  unlew  they  have  motion, 
They  continue  filed  and  unmovable  till  their 
prey  appears ;  and  just  when  it  comes 
sufficiently .  near,  they  jump  forward  with 
great  agility,  dart  out  their  tongues,  and  seize 
it  with  certainty.  The  tongue,  in  this  ani- 
maly  as  in  the  toad,  lizard,  and  serpen!  kinds, 
is  extremely  lone,  and  formed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  swallows  the  point  down  its  throat; 
so  that  a  length  of  tongue  is  thus  drawn  out, 
like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard,  tO'  assail  its 
prey.  This  tongue  is  furnished  with  a  gluti- 
nous substance ;  and  whatever  insect  it  touches, 
infallibly  adheres,  and  is  thus  held  fast  till  it 
is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

As  the  frog  is  thus  supplied  with  the  power 
of  catching  its  prey,  it  is  also  very  vivacious, 
and  able  to  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  have  known  one  of  them  continue  a  month 
In  summer  without  any  other  food  than  the 
turf  on  which  it  was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel. 
We  are  told  of  a  German  surgeon,  that  kept 
one  eight  years  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered  with 
a  net  Its  food  was  at  all  times  but  sparing : 
in  summer  be  gave  it  fresh  grass,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  fed  upon;  and, in  the  winter, hay, 
a  little  moistened  ;  he  likewise,  now  and  then, 
put  flies  into  the  glass,  which  it  would  follow 
with  an  open  mouth,  and  was  very  expert  in, 
catching  them.  In  winter,  when  the  flies 
were  difficult  to  be  found,  it  usually  fell  away, 

the  top  of  a  mangroTe-tree,  by  one  of  the  officers  who 
was  with  Captain  Stedman,  when  he  was  sailing  up  one 
of  the  rivers  of  Siirioam  in  a  canoe.  When  the  captain 
first  perceived  them,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  frog 
were  in  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  which  was  about  the  size 
of  a  large  kitchen  poker.  This  creature  had  its  tail 
twisted  round  a  tough  limb  of  the  mangrove,  while  the 
frog,  which  appeart^  about  the  siee  of  a  man's  fist,  had 
laid  hold  of  a  twig  with  his  hind  feet  In  this  position 
they  were  contending,  the  one  for  life,  the  other  for  his  din- 
ner,  forming  one  straight  line  between  the  two  branches; 
and  thus  they  continued  for  some  time,  apparently 
stationary,  and  without  a  struggle.  Still  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  poor  frog  might  extricate  himself  by  his  exer- 
tions, but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  jaws  of  the 
snake,,  gradually  relaxing^  and  by  their  elasticity  forming 
an  increidible  orifice,  the  body  and  fore  legs  of  the  frog 
by  little  and  little  disappeared,  till  finally  nothing  more 
was  seen  than  the  hinder  feet  and  claws,  which  were  at 
last  disengaged  from  the  twig,  and  its  formidable  adver- 
sary drew  it  down  its  throat  by  suction.  The  frog  passed 
some  inches  further  down  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at 
last  stuck,  forming  a  knob  or  knot  at  least  six  times  as 
thick  as  the  snake,  whose  jaws  and  throat  immediately 
contracted,  and  resumed  their  former  natural  shape. 

The  Fin  /Hy— The  fire-frog  is  the  least  of  all  the 
European  frogs,  hardly  ever  equalling  the  tree-frog  in 
siae,  and  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  England.  Its  colour 
on  the  upper  part  is  of  a  dull  olive  brown,  the  skiu  being 
marked  with  large  end  small  tuberdee :  round  tlje  edges 
of  the  month  is  placed  a  row  of  blackish  streaks  or  per- 
pendicular  spots.  The  under  parts  both  of  the  body  and 
limbs  are  orange -coloured,  spotted  or  variegated  with 
irregular  markings  of  dull  blue.  It  is  from  the  colour 
of  the  under  surface  of  its  body  that  this  species  has 
obtained  the  name  of  fire-frog. 


and  grew  very  lean ;  but  in  the  summer, 
when  they  were  plenty,  it  soon  grew  fat  again. 
It  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  was  always 
lively  and  ready  to  take  its  prey:  however, in 
the  eighth  winter,  when  there  were  no  flies  to 
be  found,  it  fell  away  and  died.  It  is  not  cer. 
tain  how  long  it  might  have  lived,  had  it  been 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment ;  but  we  are 
certain,  that  a  very  little  food  is  capable  of 
sufficing  its  necessities. 

Nor  is  the  frog  less  tenacious  of  life.  It 
will  live  and  jump  about  several  hours  after 
its  head  has  been  cut  off.  It  will  continue  ac« 
tive,  though  all  its  bowels  are  taken  out ;  and 
it  can  live  some  days,  though  entirely  stripped 
of  its  skin.  This  cruel  trick,  which  is  chiefly 
practised  amoAg  school-boys,  of  skinning 
frogs,  an  operation  which  is  done  in  an  in. 
stant,  seems  for  some  hours  no  way  to  abate 
their  vigour.  I  am  assured  that  some  of  them 
get  a  new  skin,  and  recover,  after  this  painful 
experiment 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known  ;  and, 
from  thence,  in  some  countries,  they  are  dis« 
tinguishcd  by  the  ludicrous  title  of  Dutch 
Nightingales.  Indeed,  the  aquatic  frogs  of 
Holland  are  loud  beyond  what  one  would 
imagine.  We  could  hardly  conceive  that  an 
animal,  not  bigger  than  one's  fist,  should  be 
able  to  send  forth  a  note  that  is  heard  at  three 
miles'  distance  ;  yet  such  is  actually  the  case.^ 
The  large  water-frogs  have  a  note  as  loud  as 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
puff  up  the  cheeks  to  a  surprising  magnitude. 
Of  all  frogs,  however,  the  male  only  croaks; 
the  female  is  silent,  and  the  voice  in  the  other 
'seems  to-be  the  call  to  courtshipt  It  is  cer. 
tain,  that  at  these  times  when  they  couple,  the- 
loudness  of  their  croaking  is  in  somp  places 
very  troublesome;  for  then  the  whole  lake 
seems  vocal ;  and  a  thousand  dissonant  notes 
perfectly  stun  the  neighbourhood.  At  other 
times,  also,  before  wet  weather,  their  voices 
are  in  full  exertion  :  they  are  then  heard  with 
unceasing  assiduity,  sending  forth  their  call, 
and  welcoming  the  approaches  of  their  favour- 
ite moisture.  No  weather*glass  was  ever  so 
true  as  a  frog  in  foretelling  an  approaching 
change;  and,  in  fact  the  German  surgeon, 
mentioned  above,  kept  his  frog  for  that  pur- 
pose.  It  was  always  heard  to  croak  at  the 
approach  of  wet  weather ;  but  was  as  mute  as 
a  fish  when  it  threatened  a  continuance  of  fair. 
This  may  probably  serve  to  explain  an  opin- 
ion which  some  entertain,  that  there  is  a  month 
in  the  year,  called  Paddock  Moon,  in  which 
the  frogs  never  croak  :  the  whole  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  that,.in  the  hot  season,  when  the 
moisture  is  dried  away,  and  consequently ,  when 
these  animals  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of 
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health  or  food  that  at  other  timea  they  are  sup- 
plied with,  they  show,  by  their  silence,  how 
much  they  are  displeased  with  the  weather. 
All  very  dry  weather  is  hurtful  to  their  health, 
and  prevents  them  from  getting  their  prey; 
They  subsist  chiefly  upon  worms  and  snails  ; 
and  as  drought  prevents  these  from  appearing, 
the  frog  is  thus  stinted  in  its  provisions,  and 
also  wants  that  grateful  humidity  which  mois- 
tens  its  skin,  and  renders  it  alert  and  active. 

As  frogs  adhere  closefy  to  the  backs  of  their 
own  species,  so  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated 
experience,  they  will  also  adhere  to  the  backs 
of  fishes.  Few  that  have  ponds,  but  know 
that  these  animals  will  stick  to  the  backs  of 
carp,  and  fix  their  fingers  in  the  comer  of  each 
oye.  In  this  manner  they  are  often  caught 
together ;  the  carp  blinded  and  wasted  away. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  desires  of  the 
frog,  disappointed  of  its  proper  mate,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  a  natural  enmity  between  frogs  and 
fishes,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  A 
story  told  us  by  Walton,  might  be  apt  to  in- 
cline us  to  the  latter  opinion. 

'*  As  Dubravius,  a  bishop  of  Bohemia,  was 
walking  with  a  friend  by  a  large  pond  in  that 
country,  they  saw  a  frog,  when  a  pike  lay  very 
sleepily  and  quiet  by  the  shore  side,  leap  upon 
his  head,  and  the  frog  having  expressed  ma- 
lice or  anger  by  his  swoln  cheeks  and  staring 
eyes,  did  stretch  out  his  legs,  and  embraced 
the  pike's  head,  and  presently  reached  them 
to  his  eyes,  tearing  with  them  and  his  teeth 
those  tender  parts ;  the  pike,  irritated  with 
anguish,  moves  up  and  down  the  water,  and 
rubs  himself  against  weeds,  and  whatever  he 
thought  might  quit  him  of  his  enemy  ;  but  aH 
in  vain,  for  the  frog  did  continue  to  ride  tri- 
umphantly, and  to  bite  and  torment  the  pike 
till  his  strength  failed,  and  then  the  frog  sunk 
with  the  pike  to  the  bottom  of  the  water:  then 
presently  the  frog  appeared  again  at  the  top, 
and  croaked,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  like  a  con. 
queror ;  after  which  he  presently  retired  to  his 
secret  hole.  The  bishop,  that  had  beheld  the 
battle,  called  his  fisherman  to  fetch  his  nets, 
and  by  all  means  to  get  the  pike,  that  they 
might  declare  what  had  happened.  The  pike 
was  drawn  forth,  and  both  his  eyes  eaten  out; 
at  which,  when  they  began  to  wonder,  the 
fisherman  wished  them  to  forbear,  and  assured 
them  he  was  certain  that  pikes  were  often  so 
served." 


CHAP.  IIL 

OF  THE  TOAD,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

If  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there 
seems  nothing  in  it  that  should  disgust  more 


than  that  of  the  frog.  Its  form  and  propor- 
tions are  nearly  the  same  ;  and  it  chiefly  dif. 
fers  in  colour,  which  is  blacker;  and  its  slow 
and  heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of 
the  agility  of  the  frog :  yet  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  begun  in  early  prejudice,  tliat  those 
who  consider  the  one  as  a  harmless  playful 
anin\^l,  turn  from  the  other  with  horror  and 
disgust  The  frog  is  considered  as  a  useful 
assistant,  in  ridding  our  grounds  of  vermin ; 
the  toad,  as  a  secret  enemy,  that  only  wants 
an  opportunity  to  infect  us  with  its  venom. 


The  imagination,  in  this  manner  biassed  by 
its  terrors,  paints  out  the  toad  in  the  most  hi- 
deous colouring,  and  clothes  it  in  more  thai 
natural  deformity.  Its  body  is  broad;  its 
back  flat ;  covered  with  a  dusky  pimpled 
hide ;  the  belly  is  lar^e  and  swagg^ing ;  the 
pace  laboured  and  crawling ;  its  retreat  gloomy 
and  filthy  ;  and  its  whole  appearance  calcula- 
ted to  excite  disgust  and  horror :  yet,  upon  my 
first  seeing  a  toad,  none  of  all  these  deformi- 
ties in  the  least  aflfected  me  with  sensations  of 
loathing  :  bom,  as  I  was,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  toads,  I  had  prepared  my  imagi- 
nation  for  some  dreadful  object;  but  there 
seemed  nbthing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the 
sight,  than  in  that  of  a  common  frog ;  and  in. 
deed,  for  some  time,  I  mistook,  and  handled 
the  one  for  the  other.  When  first  informed 
of  my  mistake,  I  very  well  remember  ro  v  sen- 
sations  :  I  wondered  how  I  had  escaped  with 
safety,  after  handling  and  dissecting  a  toad, 
which  I  had  mistaken  for  a  frog.  }  then  be- 
gan to  lay  in  a  fund  of  horror  against  the 
whole  tribe,  which,  though  convinced  thej 
are  harmless,  I  shall  never  get  rid  of.  My 
first  imaginations  were  too  strong  not  only  for 
my  reason,  but  for  the  conviction  of  my 
senses. 

As  the  toad  bears  a  general  resemblance  of 
figure  to  the  frog,  so  also  it  resembles  that  ani- 
mal in  its  nature  and  appetites.  Like  the 
frog,  the  toad  is  amphibious;  like  that  animal, 
it  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  which  it  seizes 
by  darting  out  its  length  of  tongue;  and 
in  the  same  manner  also  it  crawls  about  in 
moist  weather.  The  male  and  female  couple 
as  in  all  the  frog  kind  ;  their  time  of  propaga- 
tion being  very  early  in  the  spring.  Some- 
times the  females  are  seen  upon  land  oppressed 
by  the  males ;  but  more  frequently  they  are 
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coupled  in  the  water.  They  continue  toge- 
ther some  hours,  and  adhere  so  fast  as  to  tear 
the  very  skin  from  the  parts  they  stick  to.  In 
all  this  they  entirely  resemble  the  frog ;  but 
the  assistance  which  the  male  lends  Uie  fe- 
male, in  bringing  forth,  is  a  peculiarity  in 
this  species  that  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  "  In  the  evening  of  a  summer's 
day,  a  French  gentleman,  being  in  the  king's 
gardens  at  Paris,  perceived  two  toads  coupled 
together,  and  he  stopped  to  examine  them. 
Two  facts  equally  new  surprised  him ;  the  first 
was  the  extreme  diflSculty  the  female  had  in 
laying  her  eggs ;  the  second  was  the  assist- 
ance lent  her  by  the  male  for  this  purpose. 
'^^^  eggs  of  the  female  lie  in  her  body,  like 
beads  on  a  string ;  and  after  the  first,  by  great 
effort,  was  excluded,  the  male  caught  it  with 
liis  hinder  paws,  and  kept  working  it  till  he 
had  thus  extracted  the  whole  chain.  In  this 
manner  the  animal  performed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  functions  of  a  midwife  ;  impregna- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  every  egg  as  it  issued 
from  the  body. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
in  bringing  forth  obtains  only  upon  land  ;  and 
that  the  toad,  which  produces  its  spawn  in  the 
water,  performs  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  frog. 
They  propagate  in  England  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  frogs;  and  the  female,  instead  of 
retiring  to  dry  holes,  goes  to  *the  bottom  of 
ponds,  and  there  lies  torpid  all  the  winter, 
preparing  to  propagate  in  the  beginning  of 
spring.  On  these  occasions,  the  number  of 
males  is  found  greatly  to  surpass  that  of  the 
other  sex,  there  being  above  thirty  to  one  ; 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  are  often  seen  clinging 
to  the  same  female. 

When,  like  the  frog,  they  have  undergone 
all  the  variations  of  their  tadpole  sti^te,  they 
forsake  the  water  ;  and  are  often  seen,  in  a 
moist  summer's  evening,  crawling  up,  by  my- 
riads, from  fennv  places, into  dryer  situations. 
There,  having  round  out  a  retreat,  or  having 
dug  themselves  cftie  with  their  inouth  and 
hands,  they  lead  a  patient  solitary  life,  seldom 
venturing  out,  except  when  the  moisture  of  a 
summer's  evening  invites  them  abroad.  At 
that  time  the  grass  is  filled  with  snails,  and 
the  pathways  covered  with  worms,  which  make 
their  principal  food.  Insects  also  of  every 
kind  they  are  fond  ur ;  and  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Linnasus  for  it,  that  they  sometimes 
continue  immovable,  with  the  mouth  open, 
at  the  bottom  of  shrubs,  where  the  butterflies, 
in  some  measure  fascinated,  are  seen  to  fly 
down  their  throats.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Arscott,  there  are  some 
curious  particulars  relating  to  this  animal, 
which  throw    great  light  upon   its   history. 

>  Amsnit  rd.  r\.  p.  SOI. 


**  Concerning  the  toad,"  says  he,  "  that  lived 
so  many  years  with  us,  and  was  so  great  a  fa^ 
vourite,  the  greatest  curiosity  was  its  becom- 
iug  80  remarkably  tame;  it  had  frequented 
some  steps  before  our  hall- door  some  years  be- 
fore my  acquaintance  commenced  with  it,  and 
had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its  size, 
(being  tlie  largest  I  ever  met  with,)  who  con. 
stantly  paid  it  a  visit  every  evening.  I  knew 
it  myself  above  thirty  years ;  and  by  constant- 
ly  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  so  tame,  that  it 
always  came  to  the  candle,  and  looked  up,  as 
if  expecting  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  upon 
the  table,  where  I  always  fed  it  with  insects 
of  all  sorts.  It  was  fondest  of  flesh  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran;  it  would  follow  them, 
and  when  within  a  proper  distance,  would  fix 
his  eyes,  and  remain  motionless  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  preparing  for  the 
stroke,  which  was  an  instantaneous  throwing 
its  tongue  at  a  great  distance  upon  the  insect, 
which  stuck  to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter. 
The  motion  is  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow. 
I  cannot  say  how  long  my  father  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  toad,  before  I  knew  it ;  but 
when  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it,  he  used 
to  mention  it  as  the  old  toad  I  have  known  so 
many  years;  I  can  answer  for  thirty-six  yeara 
This  old  toad  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as 
the  warm  weather  came  ;  and  I  always  con. 
eluded  it  retired  to  some  dry  bank,  to  repose 
till  spring.  When  we  new-layed  the  steps, 
I  had  two  holes  made  in  the  third  step,  or 
each,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a  yard  long 
for  it ;  in  which  t  imagine  it  slept,  as  it  came 
from  thence  at  its  first  appearance.  It  was 
seldom  provoked.  Neither  that  toad,  nor  the 
multitudes  I  have  seen  tormented  with  great 
cruelty,  ever  showed  the  least  desire  of  re- 
venge, by  spitting  or  emitting  any  juice  from 
their  pimples.  l£>metimes,  upon  taking  it  up, 
it  would  let  out  a  great  quantity  of  clear  wa- 
ter, which,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  do  the  same 
upon  the  steps  when  quite  quiet,  was  certainly 
its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacua- 
tion. Spiders,  millipedes,  and  flesh  maggots, 
seem  to  be  this  animal's  favourite  food.  I 
imagine  if  a  bee  was  to  be  put  before  a  toad, 
it  would  certainly  eat  it  to  its  cost ;'  but  as 
bees  are  seldom  stirring  at  the  same  time  that 
toads  are,  they  rarely  come  in  their  way ;  as 
they  do  not  appear  after  sun-rising,  or  before 
sun-set  In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will 
come  to  the  mfiuth  of  their  hole,  I  believe  foi 
air.  I  once,  from  my  parlour  window,  ob- 
served a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  a 
bowling-green,  about  twelve  at  noon  in  a  very 
hot  day,  very  busy  and  active  upon  the  grass. 
So  uncommon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out 

• 
*  Rssel  tried  a  frog;  U  iwalloiTed  the  bee  alive :  !t» 
stomach  was  stung,  and  the  animal  vomited  it  up  again 
So 
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to  see  what  it  was  ;  when  I  founri  an  innum- 
erable swarm  of  winged  ants  had  dropped 
round  his  hole ;  which  temptation  was  as  irre- 
sistible as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  al- 
derman. In  respect  to  its  end,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  tame  raven,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
it  would  have  been  now  living.  This  bird, 
one  day  seeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole, 
pulled  it  out,  and,  although  I  rescued  it, 
pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  so,  that  not- 
withstanding its  living  a  twelvemonth,  it 
never  enjoyed  itself,  and  had  a  difficulty  of 
taking  its  food,  missing  the  mark  for  want  of 
its  eye.  Before  that  accident,  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  perfect  health." 

To  this  account  of  the  toad's  inoffensive 
qualities,  I  will  add  another  from  Valisnieri, 
to  show  that,  even  taken  internally,  the  toad  is  no 
way  dan^eroHs.  In  the  year  1693»  some  Ger- 
man  soldiers,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Arceti,  finding  that  the  peasants  of 
the  country  often  amused  themselves  in  catch, 
ing  froG^s,  and  dressing  them  for  the  table ; 
resolved  to  provide  themselves  with  a  like  en- 
tertainment, and  made  preparations  for  frog 
fishing,  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  Italians  and  their  Ger. 
man  guests  were  not  very  fond  of  each  other; 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  sol- 
diers gave  the  poor  people  of  the  country  many 
good  reasons  for  discontent  They  were  not 
a  little  pleased,  therefore,  when  they  saw  them 
go  to  a  ditch  where  toads,  instead  of  frogs, 
were  found  in  abundance.  The  Germans,  no 
way  distinguishing  in  their  sport,  caught  them 
in  great  numbers;  while  the  peasants  kept 
looking  on,  silently  flattering  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  speedy  revenge.  After  being 
brought  home,  the  toads  were  dressed  up  aU 
ter  the  Italian  fashion :  the  peasants  wete 
quite  happy  at  seeing  their  tyrants  devour 
tnem  with  so  good  an  appetite,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  see  them  drop  down  dead. 
But  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  the 
Germans  continued  as  well  as  ever,  and  only 
complained  of  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  lips, 
which,  probably,  arose  from  some  other  cause 
than  that  of  their  repast." 

I  will  add  another  story,  from  Solenander; 
whtt  tells  us,  that  a  tradesman  of  Rome  and 
his  wife  who  had  long  lived  together  witli  mu- 
tual  dLscontent ;  the  man  was  dropsical,  and  the 
woman  amorous :  this  ilUmatched  society  pro- 
mised soon,  by  the  very  infirm  state  of  the 
man,  to  have  an  end ;  but  the  woman  was 
unwilling  to  wait  the  progress  of.  the  disorder ; 
and  therefore  concluded  that,  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband,  nothing  was  leflt  her  but  poison. 
For  this  purpose  she  chose  out  a  dose  that  she 
supposed  would  be  the  most  effectual ;  and 
having  calcined  some  toads,  mixed  their 
powder  with  his  drink.     The  man,  after  tak- 


ing a  hearty  dose,  found  no  considerable  in. 
convenience,  except  that  it  greatly  promoted 
urine.  His  wife,  who  considered  thb  as  a 
beginning  symptom  of  the  venom,  resolved 
not  to  stint  the  next  dose,  but  gave  it  in  greater 
quantities  than 'before.  This  also  increased 
the  former  symptom;  and,  in  a  few  days  the 
woman  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  detested 
husband  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  re- 
mained in  utter  despair  of  ever  being  a  widow. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  with  what  in- 
justice this  animal  has  hitherto  been  treated.  It 
has  undergone  every  kind  of  reproach ;  and 
mankind  have  been  taught  to  consider,  as  an 
enemy,  a  creature  that  destroys  that  insect- 
tribe  which  are  their  real  invaders.  We  arc 
to  treat,  therefore,  as  fables,  those  accounts 
that  represent  the  toad  as  possessed  of  poison 
to  kill  at  a  distance  ;  of  its  ejecting  its  venom, 
which  burns  wherever  it  touches;  of  its  in- 
fecting those  vegetables  near  which  it  resides  ; 
of  its  excessive  fondness  for  sage,  which 
is  rendered  poisonous  by  its  approach;  these, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  kind, 
probably  took  their  rise  from  an  antipathy 
which  some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  harmless,  defenceless  creature,  torpid 
and  unvenomous,  and  seeking  the  darkest 
retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  of  its  nature, 
but  the  multitude  of  its  enemies. 

Like  all  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  torpid  in 
winter.  It  chooses  then^  hr  a  retreat,  either 
the  hollow  root  of  a  tree,  the  cleft  of  a  rock,' 
or  sometimes  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  wliere  it 
is  found  in  a  state  of  seeming  insensibility. 
As  it  is  very  long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  killed  ;  its  skin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be 
easily  pierced ;  and,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  show  signs 
of  life,  and  every  part  appears  in  motion. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  its  living  for  cen. 
turies  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  a  rock,  or  cased 
within  the  body  of  an  oak-tree,  without  the 
smallest  access  on  any  side  either  for  nourbh. 
ment  or  air»  and  yet  taken  out  alive  and  per- 
fect !  Stories  of  this  kind  it  would  be  as  rash 
to  contradict  as  difficult  to  believe  ;  we  have 
the  highest  authorities  bearing  witness  to  theit 
truth,  and  yet  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
seems  to  arraign  them  of  falsehood.  Bacon 
asserts  that  toads  are  found  in  this  manner; 
Dr  Plot  asserts  the  same.  There  is,  to  this 
day,  a  marble  chiraney-pietje,  at  Chatsworth, 
with  the  print  of  a  toad  upon  it,  and  a  tradition 
of  the  manner  in.  which  it  was  found.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  i? 
an  account  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy 
in  the  heart  of  a  very  thick  elm,  without  the 
smallest  entrance  or  egress.*  In  the  year 
1731,  there  was  another  found,  near  Naiitca, 

A  Vide  tbe  year  1710. 
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ill  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  the  small- 
est  i^ue  to  its  cell ;  and  the  discoverer  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  size  of  the  tree,  that  the 
animal  could  not  have  been  confined  there 
less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  without 
sustenance  and  without  air.  To  all  these  we 
can  only  oppose  the  strangeness  of  the  facts ; 
the  necessity  this  animal  appears  under  of 
receiving  air;  and  its  dying,  like  all  other 
animals,  in  the  air-pump,  when  deprived  of 
this  all-sustaining  fluid.  But  whether  these 
be  objections  to  weigh  against  such  respect- 
able and  disinterested  authority  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  certain  it  is  that  if 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  toad  will  live  for 
several  months  without  any  food  whatsoever. ' 


To  this  extraordinary  account^  which  is 
doubtful,  I  will  add  another  not  less  so ;  which 
is,  that  of  toads  sucking  cancerous  br^^sts, 
and  thus  extracting  the  venom,  and  perform, 
ing   a   cure.     The  first  account  wo  have  of 


>  In  1777,  Herissaut  undertook  some  eicperiments  to 
ftscerUin  Uie  truth  of  facts  of  this  kind,  which  might 
appear  fabulous.  He  shut  up  three  toads  in  sealed  boxes 
in  plaster,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  one  of  tiiese 
toads  was  dead,  but  the  other  two  were  still  living. 
Nobody  could  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  fact,  yet  the 
experiments  were  severely  criticised,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servations whteb  they  seemed  to  confirm.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  air  must  have  come  to  these  animals 
through  some  imperceptible  hole  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  observer.  Some  probability,  however,  was 
l^iven  to  this  circumstance  by  the  researches  uf  Dr 
Edwards,  published  in  1817.  He  observed  that  toads, 
shut  up  totally  in  plaster,  and  absolutely  deprived  of  air, 
lived  for  a  great  number  of  days,  and  much  longer  than 
those  which  were  forced  to  remain  under  water.  This 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  the  liistory  of  reptiles  can  furnish.  It  appears  an 
exception  to  the  necessity  of  air,  which  is  regarded  as 
indispensable  to  the  life  of  all  animals,  and  seems  to 
break  the  chain  which  united  them  under  the  most  in- 
teresting  relations  of  existence.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  air  evidently  penetrated  througli  the  plaster,  as 
Dr  Edwards  proved,  for  the  toads  perished  as  soon  as  the 
plaster  which  enclosed  them  was  placed  under  water. 
The  opponents  of  Herissaut  were  therefore  justified  to 
some  degree  in  their  scepticism.  Still  the  fact  of  ani- 
mals existing  so  long  under  such  circumstances*  even 
with  a  little  air.  is  most  surprising,  and  calculated  to 
produce  very  strange  reflections.  If  these  reptiles  lived 
in  this  manner  longer  than  they  would  have  done  In  the 
open  dry  air,  the  reason  is  that  they  lost  less  by  trans- 
piration, and  if  they  died  much  later  than  they  would 
have  done  in  water,  it  was  because  the  air  certainly  had 
some  access  to  them. 

Professor  Buckland  has  recently  made  some  experi- 
ments in  order  to  throw  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 
Two  blocks  of  stone  were  taken,  one  of  porous  oolite 
limestone,  and  one  of  a  compact  silJcious  sandstone  ; 
twelve  cells,  five  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  were 
#ut  in  the  sandstone,  and  twelve  others,  five  Inches  wide, 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  in  the  limestone.  In  November, 

1825,  one  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of  the  twenty, 
four  cellsi  its  weight  being  previously  ascertained  with 
care.  A  glass  plate  was  placed  over  each  cell  as  a  cover, 
tvith  a  circular  slate  above  to  protect  it ;  and  the  two 
blocks  of  stone,  with  the  immured  toads,  were  buried  in 
Dr  Buckland's  garden  under  three  feet  of  earth.  They 
were  uncovered  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  in  December, 

1826.  All  the  toads  in  the  small  cells  of  compact  sand- 
stone  were  dead,  and  their  bodies  so  much  decayed  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  dead  for  some  months.  The 
greater  number  of  the  toads  in  the  larger  cells  of  porous 


limestone  were  alive  ;  but  they  were  all  a  good  d«al 
emaciated,  except  two,  which  had  increased  in  weight, 
the  one  from  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
grains  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the 
other  from  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  sixteen.  With  regard  to  these  two, 
Dr  Bufkland  thinks  they  had  both  been  nourished  by  in- 
sect<!,  which  had  got  into  the  one  cell  through  a  crack 
found  in  the  glass  cover,  and  Into  tlie  other  probably  by 
some  small  aperture  in  the  luting,  which  was  not  carefully 
examined.  No  insects  were  found  In  either  cell,  but  an 
assemblage  of  insects  were  found  on  the  outside  of  an- 
other glass,  and  a  number  within  one  of  the  cells  whose 
cover  was  cracked,  and  where  the  animal  was  dead. 
Of  the  emaciated  toads,  one  had  diminished  In  weight 
from  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains  to  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  and  one  from  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-two.  "  The  results  of  the 
experiments,"  says  Dr  Buckland,  '*  amount  to  this:— 
All  the  toads,  both  large  and  small,  endosed  in  the 
sandstone,  and  the  small  toads  inclosed  in  the  limestone 
also,  were  dead  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months*  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  all  the  large  ones  alac 
were  dead.  These  were  examined  several  times,  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  through  the  glass  covers  of  the  cells, 
but  without  removing  them  to  admit  air.  They  ap. 
peared  always  awake,  with  tlieir  eyes  open,  and  nevei 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  their  meagemess  increasing  at  each 
interval,  until  at  length  they  were  found  dead.  Those 
which  had  gained  an  increase  of  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  were  then  carefully  closed  up  again,  were 
emaciated  and  dead  before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year."  Pour  toads,  inclosed  In  cavities  cut  in  the  trunk 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  closed  up  by  plugs  so  tigHtly  as  to 
exclude  Insects,  and  "apparently  air,"  were  found  dead 
at  the  end  of  a  year. 

The  phenomena,  then,  of  live  toads  inclosed  in  rocks^ 
he  explains  in  this  way.  The  young  toad,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  its  tadpole  state,  and  emerges  from  the  water,  ' 
seeks  shelter  in  holes  and  previces  of  rocks  and  trees. 
One  may  thus  enter  a  small  opening  in  a  rock,  and 
when  there  find  food,  by  catching  the  insects  which  seeli 
shelter  in  the  same  retreat;  and  its  increase  qf'  size 
may  prevent  it  from  getting  out  again  by  the  sime  opea 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  some  small  apertures 
in  all  the  stones  in  which  toads  are  found,  though  they 
escape  the  notice  of  the  workmen,  who  have  no  motive 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  narrow  examination.  In 
other  cases,  there  may  have  been  an  opening,  which  had 
been  closed  up,  alter  the  animal  was  immured,  by 
stalactitic  incrustation.  Deprived  of  food  and  air.  It 
might  fall  into  that  state  of  torpor,  or  suspended  anima- 
tion, to  which  certain  animals  are  subject  in  winter ;  but 
how  long  It  might  continue  in  this  state  Is  uncertain. 

The  Rev.  George  Young,  in  his  Geological  Survey  of 
ike  Yorkehire  Coast,  second  edition,  1828,  mentions 
several  recent  lostancei  of  living  toads  having  been 
found  within  solid  blocks  of  sandstone.  '*  We  are  the 
more  particular  In  recording  these  facts,"  he  observes, 
'*  because  some  modem  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
explode  such  accounts  as  wholly  fabulous."  Mr  Jesse 
informs  us,  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  put  a  toad  into 
a  small  flower-pot,  and  secured  it,  so  that  no  insect 
could  penetrate  it,  and  then  buried  it  so  deep  in  hi? 
garden  that  it  was  secured  against  the  influence  of  frost. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  took  it  up,  and  found  the 
toad  increased  in  bulk,  and  healtliy. 
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this  is  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
from  Dr  Pitfield,  who  was  the  tirst  person  of 
consequence  that  attended  the  experiment 
His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Your  lordship  must  have  taken  notice  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  toads  to  a  cancered  breast  A 
patient  of  mine  has  sent  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hungerford,  and  brought  down  the  very 
woman  on  whom  the  cure  was  done.  I  have, 
with  all  the  attention  I  am  capable  of,  attended 
the  operation  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
am  surprised  at  the  phenomenon.  I  am  in  no 
expectation  of  any  great  service  from  the  ap- 
plication ;  the  age,  constitution,  and  thoroughly 
cancerous  condition,  of  the  person,  being  un- 
conquerable  barriers  to  it  How  an  aliment 
of  that  kind,  absolutely  local,  in  an  otherwise 
sound  habit,  and  of  a  likely  age,  might  be 
relieved,  I  cannot  say.  But  as  to  the  opera- 
tion, thus  much  I  can  assert,  that  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  nauseonsness  in  it  The 
animal  is  put  into  a  linen  bag  all  but  its  head, 
and  that  is  held  to  the  part  It  has  generally 
instantly  laid  hold  of  the  foulest  part  of  the 
sore^  and  sucked  with  greediness  until  it 
dropped  off  dead.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  creature  has  swollen  immediately, 
and  from  its  agonies,  appeared  to  be  in  great 
pain.  I  have  weighed  them  for  several  days 
together,  before  and  after  the  application,  and 
found  their  increase  of  weight,  in  the  differ- 
ent decrees,  from  a  drachm  to  near  an  ounce. 
They  frequently  sweat  exceedingly,  and  turn 
quite  pale,  sometimes  they  disgorge,  recover, 
and  become  lively  again :  I  think  the  whole 
scene  is  surprisin|^,  and  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  natural  history.  From  the  constant 
inoffensiveness  which  I  have  observed  in  them, 
I  almost  question  the  truth  of  their  poisonous 
spitting.  Many  people  here  expect  no  great 
good  from  the  application  of  toads  to  cancers ; 
and  ^here  the  disorder  is  not  absolutely  local, 
none  is  to  be  expected.  When  it  b  seated  in 
any  part  not  to  be  well  come  at  for  extirpa. 
tion,  I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  but 
that  the  having  it  sucked  clean  as  often  as  you 
please,  roust  give  great  relief.  Every  body 
knows  that  dogs  licking  of  sores  cures  them  ; 
which  is,  I  suppose,  chiefly  by  keeping  them 
clean.  If  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
history,  poisons  have  been  sucked  out  Pai" 
lenHa  vulnera  lamhU  ore  penena  trahens^  are  the 
words  of  Lncan  on  the  occasion.  If  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  these  words  are  applied  did  their 
cure  by  immediately  following  the  injection 
of  the  poison,  the  local  conBnement  of  another 
poison  "brings  the  ease  to  a  great  degree  of  si- 
milarity.  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  your  lord- 
ship with  my  long  tale  :  as  it  is  a  true  one, 
and,  in  my  apprehension,  a  curious  piece  of 
natural  history,  I  could  not  forbear  communi- 


cating it  to  yon.  I  own  I  thought  the  story 
in  the  papers  to  be  an  invention  ;  and  when  I 
considered  the  instinctive  principle  in  all  ani- 
mals of  self-preservation,  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  disbelief ;  but  what  I  have  related  I  saw ; 
and  all  theory  must  yield  to  fact  It  is  only 
the  Rubeta,  the  land-toad,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty  of  sucking  :  I  cannot  find  any,  the  least, 
mention  of  the  property  in  any  one  of  the  old 
naturalists.  My  patient  can  bear  to  have 
but  one  applied  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
woman  who  was  cured  had  them  on  day  and 
night,  without  intermission,  for  five  week& 
Their  time  of  hanging  at  the  breast  has  been 
from  one  to  six  hours. 

Other  remarks  made  upon  their  method  of 
performing  this  extraordinary  operation  are  as 
follow :  "  Some  toads  die  very  soon  after  they 
have  sucked ;  others  live  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  some  much  longer.  For  exam- 
ple, one  that  was  applied  about  seven  o'clock 
sucked  till  ten,  and  died  as  soon  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  breast;  another  that  immediately 
succeeded  continued  till  three  o'clock,  but 
dtopped  dead  from  thti  wound  :  each  swelled 
exceedingly,  and  grew  of  a  pale  colour.  They 
do  not  seem  to  suck  greedily,  and  often  turn 
their  heads  away;  but  during  the  time  of  their 
sucking,  they  were  heard  to  smack  their  lips 
like  a  young  child.**  ^ 

From  this  circumstantial  account  of  the  pro. 
gress  of  this  extraordinary  application,  one 
could  hardly  suppose  that  any  doubt  could  re- 
main  of  the  ingenious  observer's  accuracy ; 
and  yet,  from  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  authority  still  more  respectable, 
there  is  much  reason,  as  yet,  to  suspend  our 
assent  A  lady,  who  was  under  the  care  of 
the  present  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, was  induced  by  her  friends  to  try 
the  experiment ;  and  as  he  saw  the  case  was 
desperate,  and  that  it  would  quiet  her  mind  as 
well  as  theirs,  he  permitted  the  trial.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  their  application, 
she  could  never  thoroughly  perceive  that  they 
sucked  her ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  their 
swelling  and  dying,  as  in  the  former  instan- 
ces. Once  indeed,  she  said,  she  thought  that 
one  of  them  seemed  to  suck;  but  the  physician, 
and  those  who  attended,  could  not  perceive 
any  appearance  of  it  Thus,  after  all,  it  is  a 
doubt  whether'  these  animals  die  by  the  inter- 
nal  or  the  external  application  of  the  cancer- 
ous poison. 

Of  this  animal  there  are  several  varieties  ; 
such  as  the  water  and  the  land  toad,  which 
probably  differ  only  in  the  ground-colour  of 
their  skin.  In  the  first,  it  is  more  inclining 
to  ash-colour,  with  brown  spots ;  in  the  other, 
the  colour  is  brown,  approaching  to  black. 

>  British  Zoology,  vol.  Ut  p.  838. 
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The  water  toad  is  not  so  large  as  the  other; 
but  both  equally  breed  in  that  element  The 
size  of  the  toady  with  us,  is  generally  from 
two  to  four  inches  long;  but  in  the  fenny 
countries  of  Europe  I  have  seen  them  much 
larger,  and  not  less  than  a  common  crab, 
when  brought  to  table.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
what  they  are  found  in  some  of  the  tropical 
climates,  where  travellers  often,  for  the  first 
time,  mistake  a  toad  for  a  tortoise.  Their  usual 
size  is  from  six  to  seven  inches:  but  there 
are  some  still  larger,  and  as  broad  as  a  plate. 
Of  these  some  are  beautifully  streaked  and 
coloured  ;  some  studded  over,  as  with  pearls  ; 
others  bristled  with  horns  or  spines;  some 
have  the  head  distinct  from  the  body,  while 
others  have  it  so  sunk  in  that  the  animal  ap- 
pears without  a  head.*  All  these  are  found 
in  the  tropical  climates  in  great  abundance ; 
and  particularly  after  a  shower  of  rain.  It  is 
then  that  the  streets  seem  entirely  paved  with 
them ;  they  then  crawl  from  their  retreats, 
and  go  into  all  places  to  enjoy  their  favourite 
moisture.  With  us  the  opinion  of  its  raining 
toads  and  frogs  has  long  been  justly  exoloded; 
but  it  still  is  entertained  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries; and  that  not- only  by  the  savage  natives, 
but  the  more  refined  settlers,  who  are  apt 
enough  to  add  the  prejudices  of  other  nations 
to  their  own. 

It  would  be  a  tedious,  as  well  as  useless 
task,  to  enter  into  all  the  minute  discrimina- 
tions of  these  animals,  as  found  in  different 
countries  or  places  •,  but  the  pipa^  or  Snrinam 
toady  is  too  strange  a  creature  not  to  require 


an  exact  description.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  all  nature,  a  more  extraordinary  phenome- 
non than  that  of  an  animal  breeding  and 
hatching  its  young  in  its  back  ;  from  whence, 
as  from  a  kind  of  hot-bed,  they  crawl  one 
after  the  other  when  come  to  maturity. 

The  pipa  is,  in  form,  more  hideous  than 
even  the  common  toad;  nature  seeming  to 
have  marked  all  those  strange  mannered  ani- 
mals with  peculiar  deformity.     The  body  is 


1  Among  this  numerous  tnmWy  there  is  one  which, 
for  horrid  tud  deformed  appearance,  probably,  exceeds 
all  other  created  beings.  This  is  the  horned  toad,  of 
South  America.  The  colour  is  cinereous,  with  brown 
stripes.  The  eye-lids  project  in  a  singular  manner,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  as  if  the  eyes  were  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  boms:  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  the  mouth  is  so  enormous,  as  to  exceed  half 
the  length  of  its  body.  To  add  to  its  loathsome  appear- 
ance, it  is  likewise  clothed  all  over,  except  the  head  and 
foot,  with  short  sharp  spines. 


flat  and  broad ;  the  head  small ;  the  jaws, like 
those  of  a  mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently 
formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground  :  the  skin  of 
the  neck  forms  a  sort  of  wrinkled  collar :  the 
colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chestnut,  and 
the  eves  are  small :  the  back ,  which  is  very 
broad,  is  of  a  lightish  gray,  and  seems  covered 
over  with  a  number  of  small  eyes,  which  are 
round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances. 
These  eyes  are  very  different  from  what  they 
seem  ;  they  are  the  animal's  eggs,  covered 
with  their  shells,  and  placed  there  for  hatch- 
ing.  These  eggs  are  buried  deep  in  the  skin, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  incubation  but  just 
appear ;  and  are  very  visible  when  the  young 
animal  is  about  to  burst  from  its  confinement 
They  are  of  a  reddish  shining  yellow  colour ; 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  full  of  small 
warts  resembling  pearls." 

This  is  their  situation,  previous  to  their 
coming  forth  ;  but  nothing  so  much  demands 
our  admiration  as  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion. The  eggs,  when  formed  in  the  ovary, 
are  sent  by  some  internal  canals,  which  ana- 
tomists have  not  hitherto  described,  to  lie  and 
come  to  maturity,  under  the  bony  substance 
of  the  back ;  in  this  state  they  are  impregna- 
ted by  the  male,  whose  seed  finds  its  way  by 
pores  very  singularly  contrived,  and  pierces 
not  only  the  skin  but  the  periosteum.-  The 
skin,  however,  is  still  apparently  entire,  and 
forms  a  very  thick  covering  over  the  whole 
brood;  but  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  at 
different  intervals,  one  after  another,  the  egg 
seems  to  start  forward  and  bourgeon  from  the 
back, becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  last  breaks, 
when  the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head:  it 
still,  however,  keeps  its  situation,  until  it  has 
acquired  a  proper  degree  of  strength,  and  then 
it  leaves  the  shell,  but  still  continues  to  keep 
upon  the  back  of  the  parent  In  this  manner 
the  pipa  is  seen  travelling  with  her  wondrous 
family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  maturity.  Some  of  the  strange  progeny, 
not  yet  come  to  sufficient  perfection,  appear 
quite  torpid,  and  as  yet  without  life  in  the 
egg :  others  seem  just  beginning  to  rise  through 
the  skin ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the  shell ; 
and  there,  having  entirely  forsaken  their  pri- 
son ;  some  are  sporting  at  large  upon  the  par- 
ent's back ;  and  others  descending  to  the 
ground,  to  try  their  own  fortune  below. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  this  strange 


>  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  female  lajrs  its  eggs 
after  the  manner  of  toads,  but  that  the  male,  fastened  on 
her  back,  fecundates  them,  and  then  places  them  on  the 
back  of  the  mother ;  she  then  repairs  to  the  water,  where 
her  skin  swells,  and  forms  rounded  alveoli,  in  which 
these  eggs  are  lodged,  to  be  subsequently  disclosed.  The 
pipa  lires  in  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America,  and 
sometimes  In  the  obscure  parts  of  houses  at  Cayenne 
and  Surinam.  The  negroes  are  said  sometimes  to  use 
the  pipa  as  food. 
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prodoctjon  by  Seba,  in  which  he  differs  from 
Rayschy  who  affirms^  that  the  yoong  ones  are 
bred  in  the  back  of  the  male  only,  where  the 
female  lays  her  eggs.  I  have  followed  Seba, 
liowerer,  not  because  he  is  better  aathority, 
bat  because  he  is  more  positive  of  the  trath  of 
his  account,  and  asserts,  assuredly,  that  the 
eggs  are  found  on  the  back  of  the  female  only. 
Many  circumstances,  however,  are  wanting 
towards  completing  his  information ;  sucli  as 
a  description  of  the  passage  by  which  the  egg 
finds  its  way  into  the  back  ;  the  manner  of 
its  fecundation  ;  the  time  of  gestation  ;  as  also 
a  history  of  the  manners  of  this  strange  animal 
itself;  but,  by  a  prolixity  that  much  prevails 
among  naturalists  at  present,  he  leaves  the 
roost  interesting  object  of  cnrioaity  to  give  ns  a 
detailed   discription  of  the  legs  and  cla^  of  the 


pipa,  about  which   we  have  very  little   cor- 
cem. 

The  male  pipa  is  every  way  larger  than  the 
female,  and  has  the  skin  iess  tightly  drawrn 
round  the  body.  The  whole  body  b  covered 
with  pustules  resembling  pearls ;  and  the  bel- 
ly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  seems  as  if  it 
were  sewed  up  from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  a 
seam  being  seen  to  run  in  that  direction. 
This  animal,  like  the  rest  of  the  frog  kind,  is 
most  probably  harmless ;  though  we  are  told 
of  the  terrible  effects  resulting  from  its  powder 
when  calcined.  This,  however,  must  certainly 
be  false ;  no  creature  whatever,  when  calcined, 
can  be  poisonous ;  for  the  fire  bums  away 
whatever  might  have  been  dangerous  in  theii 
composition  :  all  animal  substances,  when  cal- 
cined, being  entirely  the  same. 
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BOOK  II. 

OF    LIZARDS. 


CHAP.   I. 

OP  LIZA.RDS  IN  OEMERAL. 

There  is  scarcely  a  naturalist,  who  has  treated 
of  JizardSy  but  has  a  particular  manner  of 
ranking  them  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature. 
Ray,  rather  struck  with  the  number  of  their 
legs  than  their  habits  and  conformation,  has 
exalted  them  among  quadrupeds  ;  while  Lin- 
naeus,  attentive  only  to  their  long  slender 
forms,  has  degraded  them  among  serpents, 
Brisson  gives  them  a  distinct  class  by  them- 
selves, under  the  name  of  reptiles.  Klein 
gives  them  a  class  inferior  to  beasts,  under  the 
name  of  naked  quadrupede.  Some,  in  short, 
from  their  scaly  covering,  and  fondness  for  the 
water,  have  given  them  to  the  fishes;  while 
there  have  not  been  wanting  naturalists  who 
have  classed  them  with  insects,  as  the  smaller 
kinds  of  this  class  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  indeed  no  easy  matter  to  tell  to  what 
class  in  nature  lizards  are  chiefly  allied. 
They  are  unjustly  raised  to  the  rank  of  beasts, 
as  they  bring  forth  eggs,  dispense  with  breath- 
ing,  and  are  not  covered  with  hair.  They 
cannot  be  placed  among  fishes,  as  the  major- 
ity of  them  live  upon  land  :  they  are  excluded 
from  the  serpent  tribe  by  their  feet,  upon 
which  they  run  with  some  celerity  :  and  from 
the  insects,  by  their  size  ;  for  though  the  Newt 
may  be  looked  upon  in  this  contemptible  light, 
a  Crocodile  would  be  a  terrible  insect  indeed. 
Thus  lizards  are,  in  some  measure,  excluded 
from  every  rank,  while  they  exhibit  somewhat 
of  the  properties  of  all ;  the  legs  and  celerity 
of  the  quadruped ;  a  facility  of  creeping 
through  narrow  and  intricate  ways,  like  the 
serpent ;  and  a  power  of  living  in  the  water, 
like  fishes;  however,  though  endued  with  these 
irarious  powers,  they  have  no  real  advantages 
over  any  other  class  of  animated  nature  ;  for 


what  they  gain  in  aptitude  for  one  element; 
they  lose  in  their  fitness  for  another.  Thus, 
between  both,  they  are  an  awkward  ungainly 
tribe  ;  neither  so  alert  upon  land,  nor  so  nim- 
ble in  the  water,  as  the  respective  inhabitants 
of  either  abode:  and,  indeed,  this  holds 
throughout  all  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
seeming  advantages  of  inferior  animals  are 
multiplied,  their  real  ones  are  abridged;  and  all 
their  instincts  are  weakened  and  lost  by  the 
variety  of  channels  into  which  they  are  divided 

As  lizards  thus  differ  from  every  other  class 
of  animals,  they  also  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  With  respect  to  size,  no  class  of  be^ 
ings  has  its  ranks  so  opposite.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  more  removed  than  the  small 
cameleon,  an  inch  long,  and  the  alligator  of 
the  river  Amazon,  above  twenty-seven  feet? 
To  an  inattentive  observer,  they  would  appear 
entirely  of  different  kinds  ;  and  Seba  wonders 
how  they  ever  came  to  be  classed  together. 

The  colour  of  these  animals  also  is  very  va- 
rious,  as  they  are  found  of  a  hundred  different 
hues — green,  blue,  red,  chestnut,  yellow, 
spotted,  streaked,  and  marbled.  Were  colour 
alone  capable  of  constituting  beauty,  the  li:^ 
ard  would  often  please ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing so  repressing  in  the  animal's  figure,  that 
the  brilliancy  of  its  scales,  or  the  variety  of  its 
spots,  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of  more  exqui- 
site venom  or  greater  malignity.  The  figure 
of  these  animals  is  not  less  various  ;  sometimes 
swollen  in  t^e  belly ;  sometimes  pursed  up 
at  the  throat ;  sometimes  with  a  rough  set  of 
spines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw; 
sometimes  with  teeth,  at  others  with  none  ; 
sometimes  venomous,  at  others  harmless,  and 
even  philanthropic  :  sometimes  smooth  and 
even;  sometimes  with  along  slender  tail ;  and 
often  with  a  shorter  blunt  one.' 


1  Tho  whole  of  this  tribe  is  perfectly  destitute  of  pol- 
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But  their  greatest  distinction  arises  from 
the  manner  of  bringing  forth  their  young. 
First,  some  of  them  are  viviparous.  Secondly, 
some  are  ovijiarous ;  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  three  distinct  ways.  Thirdly,  some 
bring  forth  small  spawn,  like  fishes.  The 
crocodile,  the  iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds, 
bring  ibrth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  the  animals  that  issue  from 
them  are  complete  upon  leaving  the  shell ; 
and  their  first  efibrts  are  to  run  to  seek  food 
in  their  proper  element  The  viviparous 
kinds,  in  which  are  all  the  salamanders,  come 
forth  alive  from  the  body  of  the  female,  per- 
fect and  active,  and  suffer  no  succeeding 
change.  But  those  which  are  bred  in  the 
water,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  from 
spawn,  sufier  a  very  considerable  change  in 
their  form.  They  are  produced  with  an  ex- 
ternal skin  or  covering  that  sometimes  incloses 
their  feet,  and  gives  them  a  serpentine  appear* 
ance.  To  this  false  skin  fins  are  added,  above 
and  below  the  tail,  that  serve  the  animal  for 
swimmhig ;  but  when  the  false  skin  drops  off, 
these  drop  off  also  ;  and  then  the  lixard,  with 
its  four  feet,  is  completely  formed,  and  forsakes 
the  water. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that,  of  this  tribe, 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds,  differently  pro- 
duced, and,  most  probably,  very  different  in 
their  formation,  hut  the  history  of  these  ani. 
mals  is  very  obscure  ;  and  we  are,  as  yet, 
incapable  of  laying  the  line  that  separates 
them.  All  we  know,  as  was  said  before,  is, 
that  the  great  animals  of  this  kind  are  motily 
produced  perfect  from  the  egg ;  the  salaman- 
ders are  generalfy  viviparous ;  and  §otM  of  the 
water  lizards  imperfectly  produced.  In  all 
these  most  unfinished  productions  of  Nature, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  the  varieties  in  their 
structure  increase  in  proportion  to  theii  imper* 
fections.  A  poet  would  say,  that  Nature 
grew  tired  of  the  nauseous  formation,  and  left 
accident  to  finish  the  rest  of  her  handy. work. 

However,  the  three  kinds  have  many  points 
of  similitude;  and,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
figure,  colour,  and  production,  this  tribe  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  strongly  marked. 
They  have  all  four  short  legs ;  the  two  fore- 
feet, somewhat  resembling  a  man's  hand  and 
arm. .  They  have  tails  almost  as  thick  as  the 
body  at  the  beginning,  and  that  generally  run 
tapering  to  a  point  They  are  all  amphibious 
also  ;  equally  capable  of  living  upon  land  and 
water;  and  formed,  internally,  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  tortoise,  and  other  animals, 
ihat  can  continue  a  long  time  without  respira- 
tion :  in  other  words,  their  lungs  are  not  so 

■oil,  and  except  tile  crocodile  and  alligator,  quite  inof- 
feniive  to  manklod.  Those  tliat  are  bred  in  waten  un- 
dergo a  metaniorpboeia,  aitd  pass  through  a  tadpole 
form. 


necessary  to  continue  life  and  circulation,  but 
that  their  play  may  be  stopped  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  while  the  blood  performs  its 
circuit  round  the  body  by  a  shorter  communi- 
cation. 

These  are  differences  that  sufficiently  sepa- 
rate lizards  from  all  other  animals ;  but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  that  di&. 
tinguish  the  three  kinds  from  each  other. 
The  crocodile  tribe,  and  its  affinities,  are  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
their  size  and  fierceness ;  the  salanumder  tribe 
is  distinguished  by  their  deformity,  their  frog> 
like  heads,  the  shortness  of  their  snouts,  their 
swollen  bellies,  and  their  viviparous  produc- 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  '  rest,  which  we 
may  denominate  the  cameleon  or  lizard  kind, 
some  of  which  bring  forth  from  the  egg^  some 
of  which  are  imperfectly  formed  from  spawn, 
we  must  group  them  under  one  head,  and 
leave  time  to  unravel  the  rest  of  their  history. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  TBS  CBOCOBnJB,  AND  ITS  AFFIKITIRS-' 

Thb  Crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a 
happy  distance  from  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  formidable  only  in  those  regions 
whera  men  are  scaroe,  and  arts  are  but  little 
known.     In  all  the  cultivated  and  populous 


>  Cn>e&diUi  and  AUiffaiors.~^The  true  crmsodUe  if 
fbuDd  in  the  riTer  Nile,  but  by  no  means  In  aucb  plenty 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  species  which  is 
domesticated  by  the  priests,  and  magnificenUy  provided 
for  in  a  temple  In  Memphis,  was  of  a  green  colour.  It 
was  an  object  of  profound  worship,  called  a  God,  and  em- 
balmed when  it  died.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mitiffoiar 
is  exclusively  found  in  America  ;  and  instead  of  having 
an  uninterrupted  eeries  of  teeth  round  both  jawa»  as  in 
the  crocodile,  the  fourth  tooth  of  the  under  Jaw  shuU  into 
a  corresponding  socket  in  the  upper  one.  This  law  is 
so  universal,  that  any  persim  by  remembering  this  fact, 
may  with  certainty  designate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  term  oUigaUr  is  applied  to  the  various  species  of 
crocodiles  that  are  found  in  America,  while  the  name 
GaffkU  has  been  given  to  such  as  inhabit  the  East  Indies 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  original 
word  is  mors  especially  used  when  speaking  of  that 
species  which  abounds  In  the  Nile.  In  the  centrvl  parts 
of  Africa,  the  crocodiles  attain  a  yvry  large  slae,  in  many 
instances  being  found  as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  length. 

The  crocodile  swallows  its  prey  whole,  and  feeds  in. 
diiibrently  on  ilsh  or  smsll  quadrupeds ;  and  the  upper 
teeth.  Instead  of  resting  with  their  points  upon  the  usder 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  enter  between  them,  and  thus 
prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  It  but  rarely  attacks  man- 
kind. On  either. side  of  the  under  part  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  small  opening  is  found,  from  which  the  creature 
can  force,  at  will,  a  liquid  possessing  the  smell  of  mu>k. 
This  property  has  been  lately  noticed  by  Mr  Thomas 
Bell,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Tratuaetimu  ^  ik§ 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  rep- 
tile employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  fish  into  the 
places  it  haunts. 


THE  CROCODILE. 
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parts  of  the  world  the  great  animals  are  en. 
tirely  banished,  or  rarely  seen.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  raises  at  once  a  whole  country  up 
in  arms  to  oppose  their  force  ;  and  their  lives 


The  following  cut  represents  th€  Double  Crested  Cro- 
codile.    It  is  the  most  common  species  in  all  the  rivers 


that  lead  to  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  fqund  in  Java  and 
even  in  China.  '  • 

The  most  remarkable  distinguishing  character  of  alii, 
gators  (as  already  said)  is  the  shape  of  the  head.  The 
gavials  have  it  the  most  produced,  the  crocodiles  the 
next,  and  the  alligators  have  it  shortest.  In  them  the 
Ungth  of  the  jatvs  from  the  articulation  is  only  one- half 
more  than  the  greatest  breadth.  The  teeth  have  a  ragged 
appearance,  as  some  of  them  are  long  and  othera  short. 
There  are  never  fewer  than  nineteen  in  each  side  of 
either  jaw,  and  sometimes  two  more  in  each  side  of  the 
under  one.  These  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  receiving  cavities  are  formed  for  them  in  the 
upper  Jawy  especially  from  those  fourth  from  the  front, 
which  are  longer  than  'any  of  the  others.  The  body  is 
low  and  squat ;  the  hind  legs  are  nearly  round  in  their 
section,  and  have  no  membrane  on  their  sides  ;  the  webs 
of  the  toes  also  extend  only  lialf  the  length ;  and  the 
holes  behind  the  orbits,  fvhich  are  understood  to  secrete 
a  musky  fluid  in  the  crocodiles,  are  small  and  obscure, 
or  wanting.  From  the  structure  of  the  feet,  and  the 
want  of  fringed  or  pectinated  membranes  on  the  hind 
legs,  which  are  both  a  lessening  of  the  pelagic  structure, 
alligators  keep  more  to  the  frash  waters,  the  rivers,  and 
lagunes,  than  the  crocodiles ;  so  that  those  in  the  bays 
of  the  West  India  islands,  though  popularly  known  as 
alligators  or  caymans,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
crocodiles,  even  in  the  popul&r  sense  of  that  term. 

There  are  four  species  or  more,  of  alligators,  all  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  American  continent,  but  vary- 
ing in  tlieir  appearance,  so  as  in  some  of  tbA  species  to 
resemble  the  crocodiles,  and  fn  others  th^  gavials.  The 
species  which,  in  the  written  accounts  at  least,  is  the 
most  ferocious  and  formidable  to  man,  is  that  which  in. 
habits  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  swamps  and  lagunes 
which  these  rivers  form  when  they  are  swollen  by  floods. 
It  is  iiitpike-headsd  alligator  (Alligator  lucius)  of  Cuvier, 


so  called  because  its  head,  in  shape  at  least,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  pike.     Thfs  species 
ban  been  seen  as  long  as  fifleeii  feet,  with  the  bead  two 
Vol.  n 


generally  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity. 
The  crocodile,  therefore,  that  was  once  so 
terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  is 
now  neither  so  large,  nor  its  numbers  sogreai 

feet  long,  and  the  gape  nearly  the  same.  The  jaws  are 
more  elongated  than  in  some  other  species,  the  breadth 
at  the  articulation  not  being  in  those  of  the  size  men. 
tioned  much  moi*e  than  one  foot.  The  snout  is  flattened 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  slightly  turned  up  at  the  ex- 
tremity, which  is  bluntly  pointed ;  but  the  sides  of  the 
jaws  are,  for  tjie  greater  portion  of  the  length  of  the  gape, 
nearly  parallel.  The  teeth  are  large  and  irregular,  with 
the  fourth  from  the  front  in  each  side  of  the  under  jaw 
much  larger  th'an  the  rest,  so  that  they  can  pene- 
trate tlirough  a  substance  of  considerable  thickness,  and, 
with  tlieir  points  received  into  the  sockets  in  the  upper 
jaw,  bold  on  against  a  very  (t)nsiderable  strain.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  animal  is  said  to  master  the 
larger  mammalia,  when  they  come  to  the  shores  to 
quench  their  thirst.  The  alligator,  having  observed  its 
prey,  swims  slowly  towards  it,  with  the  snout  barely 
above  the  water.  When  within  reach,  it  seizes  the 
upper  lip  and  nose;  and  at  the  same  time  incurvating  its 
body  with  more  than  ordinary  exertion,  hits  a  violent  ^ 
blow  on  the  shoulder  with  its  thick  and  scaly  tail.  The 
bite  and  the  blow  together  bring  tlie  animal  to  its  knees, 
tumble  it  headlong  and  helpless ;  and  ^  the  alligator 
does  not  quit  its  hold  while  the  animal  continues  to 
struggle,  and  also  contrives  to  keep  the  head  underwater, 
the  prey  soon  expires  of  pain  and  suflbcation.  The 
smaller  mammalia  are  generally  foundered  by  the  blow 
of  the  tail,  and  then  seized  by  the  head  and  drawn  under 
water  till  they  are  sufibcated.  But  in  what  state  soever 
prey  of  tins  description  is  eaten,  whether  recent  or  after 
it  has  been  partially  decomposed  by  time,  it  is  always 
eaten  on  land.'  They  do  not  feed  under  water,  any 
more  than  they  breathe  in  that  situation. 

The  Varied  Monitor^  of  which  the  following  is  a  re., 
pi-esentation,  resembles  the  crocodile  as  to  form,  but  is 


diflerent  in  its  habits.  It  swims  with  difliculty,  runs 
with  considerable  8%Tiftnes8,  and  climbs  trees  with  dex- 
terity. It  conceals  itself  in  burrows,  and  bites  desper. 
ately.  Its  flesh  and  eggs  are  eaten.  Its  length  is  from 
four  to  five  feet.  It  inhabits  ttie  savannahs  and  marshy 
soils  of  South  America,  particularly  Guiana. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  the  alligator 
more  generally  abounds,  than  in  India.  It  is  found  in 
most  of  the  rivers,  in  the  large  tanks,  and  frequently, 
during  the  monsoons,  in  small  pools  of  water  scarcely  larger 
than  the  common  pond  of  an  English  farm -yard.  -In 
the  larger  tanks  these  creatures  are  commonly  fed  by 
the  Hindoos,  who  venerate,  though  they  do  not,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  worship  them.  They  become  so 
tame  when  daily  supplied  with  food  by  the  superstitious 
Brahmins  of  the  temples  near  which  they  take  up  their 
undisturbed  abode,  that  any  person  may  fearlessly  bathe 
in  the  tanks,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  molesta- 
tion, these  usually  voracious  reptiles  being  so  pampered 
as  to  have  no  further  relish  for  human  flesh. 

In  the  Ganges,  these  creatures  may  be  almost  daily 
seen  watching  tlie  numerous  carcasses  which  constantly 
float  down  that  river,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they 
shall  have  attained  a  sUte  of  luxurious  maturity.  Some< 
times  A  solitary  vulture  appears  sailing  down  the  current, 
3d 
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as  formerly.  The  arts  of  mankind  have, 
through  a  course  of  ages,  powerfully  operated 
to  its  destruction  ;  and,  though  it  is  some- 
times seen,  it  appears  comparatively  timorous 
and  feeble. 

perched  npon  a  human  body,  which  the  mistaken  at. 
tachment  of  supei^tioiis  friends  had  committed  to  the 
stream  to  send  on  its  roads  to  paradise,  tearing  the 
icarcely  cold  flesh  from  the  bones,  until  chased  from  Its 
horrid  repast  by  the  more  dominant  and  not  less  Toracious 
alligator. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  native  princes  of 
India,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers  where 
alligators  aboinid,  to  have  them  caught  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  their  court  and  guests,  by  making  them 
fight,  or  causing  them  to  be  attacked  by  other  animals. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  has 'given  the  following  animated 
account  of  a  fight  of  this  kind,  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Admiral,  Sir  R.  Hood,  and  performed  by  a  corps 
of  Malays  in  the  BriUsh  service. 

Very  eariy  (he  says)  in  the  morning,  the  party  were 
summoned  from  their  beds,  to  set  forth  on  the  expeidition. 
In  other  countries,  the  hour  of  getting  up  may  be  left  to 
•  choice ;  in  India,  when  any  thing  active  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  aftsr  the  sun  has  gained 
even  a  few  degrees  of  altitude,  the  heat  and  discomfort, 
as  well  as  the  cfanger  of  eiposure,  become  so  great,  that 
all  pleasure  is  at  an  end.  The  day,  therefore,  had 
sc^arcely  begun  to  dawn,  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  manh  for  many  leagues, 
and  was  spotted  with  small  stagnant  hdces  connected  by 
sluggish  streams,  scarcely  moving  over  beds  of  mud, 
between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of  drsggled 
weeds.  The  chill  atmosphere  of  the  morning  felt  so 
thick  and  clammy,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of 
agues,  jungle-fevers,  and  all  the  hopeful  &mily  of 
malaria.  The  hardy  native  soldien  who  had  occupied 
the  ground  during  the  night,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
Admiral,  and  a  very  queer  guard  of  honour  thev  formed. 
The  whole  regiment  had  stripped  ofi*  their  uniiorm,  and 
every  other  stitch  of  clothing,  save  a  pair  of  short  trou- 
sers, and  a  kind  of  sandal.  In  place  of  a  flrelock,  each 
man  bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pde,  about  six  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached  the 
bayonet  of  his  musket.  His  oiil/  other  weapon,  was 
the  formidable  Bffalay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger,  or  small 
two-edged  sword. 

Soon  after  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  the 
ground,  the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main  parties, 
and  a  body  of  reserves.  The  principal  columns,  facing, 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  proceeded  to  occupy 
diflereot  points  in  one  of  the  sluggish  canals,  connecting 
the  pools  scattered  over  the  plain.  These  deUchments 
being  stationed  about  a  mile  from  one  another,  enclosed 
an  interval  where,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances 
known  only  to  the  Malays,  who  are  passionately  fond  of 
the  sport,  the  alligators  were  sure  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers.  The  troops  formed  themselves  across  the 
canals,  in  three  parallel  lines,  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart ; 
but  th<r  men  in  each  line  stQod  side  by  side,  merely  leav. 
ing  room  enough  to  wield  tlieir  pikes.  The  canal  may 
have  been  about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  if  stream  It  can  be  called,  which  scarcely 
moved  at  all.  The  colour  of  the  water,  when  undis- 
turbed, was  a  shade  between  ink  and  coflise ;  but  no 
loooer  had  the  triple  line  of  Malays  set  themselves  in 
motion,  than  the  consistence  and  colour  became  like 
Ihose  of  peas-soup. 

On  every  thing  being  reported  ready,  the  soldiers 
planted  their  pikes  before  them  in  the  mud,  each  man 
crossing  his  neighbour's  weapon,  and  at  the  word 
'» march  "  away  they  all  started  in  full  cry,  sending  forth 


To  look  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural 
terrors,  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  propagated 
in  surprising  numbers,  and  committing  un- 
ceasing devastations,  we  must  go  to  the  unin- 
habited  regions  of  Africa  and  America,  tu 

a  shout,  or  war-whoop,  sufficient  to  curdle  the  blood  of 
those  on  land,  whatever  eflect  it  may  have  had  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As  the  two  divisions  of  the  in- 
vading army  gndually  approached  each  other  in  pretty 
close  colunm,  screaming,  and  yelling,  and  striking  their 
pikes  deep  in  the  slime  before  them,  the  startled  animals 
naturally  retired  towards  the  unoccupied  centre.  Gen- 
erally  speaking,  the  alligators,  or  crocodiles,  had  sense 
enough  to  turn  their  long  tails  upon  their  ateilants,  and 
to  scuttle  ofl;  as  &st  as  they  could,  towards  the  middle 
part  of  the  canaL  But  every  now  and  then,  one  of  the 
terrified  monsters  floundered  backwards,  and,  by  retreat- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction,  broke  through  the  first, 
second,  and  evea  third  line  of  pikes.  This  was  the  per- 
fection of  sport  to  the  delighted  Malays.  A  double  circle 
of  soldien  was  •speedily  formed  round  the  wretched 
aquatic  who  had  presumed  to  pass  the  barrier.  By 
means  of  well-directed  thrusts  with  numberless  bayonets, 
and  the  pressure  of  some  doaens  of  feet,  the  poor  brute 
was  ofien  fairiy  driven  beneath  his  native  mud.  When 
once  there,  his  enemies  half-choked  and  half-spitted 
him,  till  at  last  tkey  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  days, 
in  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  manner  as  inglori- 
ous as  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  Intermediate  space  was  now  pretty  well  crowded 
with  alligaton,  swimming  about  In  the  utmost  terror,  at 
times  diving  below,  and  anon  showing  their  noeea  above 
the  surface  of  the  dirty  stream  ;  or  occasionally  making 
a  furious  bolt.  In  sheer  despair,  right  at  the  phalanx  of 
Malays. .  On  these  occasions,  half-a-doaen  of  the  soldien 
were  often  upset,  and  their  pikes  either  broken  or  twisted 
out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infiniCe  amusement  of  their 
companions,  who  speedily  dosed  up  the  broken  ranks. 
There  were  none  killed,  but  mmnj  wounded  ;  yet  no  man 
flinched  in  the  least. 

The  perfection  of  the  sport  appeared  to  consist  In  de- 
taching a  single  alligator  firom  the  rest,  surrounding  and 
attacking  him  sepantely,  and  spearing  him  till  he  was 
almost  dead.  The  Malays,  then,  by  main  strength, 
forked  him  aloft,  over  their  heads,  on  the  end  of  a  )l4»en 
pikes,  and,  by  a  sudden  Jerk,  pitched  the  conquered 
monster  far  on  the  shore.  As  the  alligaton  are  amphibi- 
ous, tliey  kept  to  the  water  no  longer  than  they  found 
they  had  an  advantage  in  that  element ;  but  on  the  two 
columns  of  their  enemy  closing  up,  the  monsten  lost  all 
discipline,  floundered  up  the  weedy  banks,  scuttling 
awsy  to  the  right  and  left,  helter^elter.  '*  Sauve  qui 
pent  !'*  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for  their  total 
rout.  That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt,  have  saved 
many  of  them,  had  not  the  Malays  judiciously  placed 
beforehand  their  reserve  on  each  side  of  the  river,  to 
receive  the  distracted  fugitives,  who,  bathed  in  mud, 
and  half  dead  with  terror,  but  still  in*  a  prodigious  fury, 
dashed  ofT  at  right  angles  from  the  canal,  in .  hopes  of 
gaining  the  shelter  of  a  swampy  pool,  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  bulrashes,  but  which  most  of  the  poor  beasts 
were  never  doomed  to  reach.  The  concluding  battle 
between  these  retreating  and  desperate  alligators,  and  the 
Malays  of  the  reserve,  was  formidable  enough.  Indeed, 
had  not  the  one  party  been  fresh,  the  other  exhausted, 
one  confident,  tlie  other  broken  In  spirit ;  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  crocodiles  might  4iave  wonted  the  Malaya 
It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  which  of  the  two  looked 
at  that  moment  the  more  savage ;  the  triumphant  natives, 
or  the  flying  troop  of  alligaton  wallopping  away  from  the 
water.  Many  on  both  sides  were  wounded,  and  all 
covered  with  slime  and  weeds.  There  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  thii-ty  or  forty  alligaton  killed.     The 
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(base  immense  rivers  that  roll  tbroagh  exten- 
sire  and  desolate  kingdoms,  where  arts  have 
iierer  penetrated,  where  ibrce  only  makes  dis. 
tinction,  and  the  most  powerful  animals  exert 
their  strength  with  confidence  and  security. 
Those  that  sail  op  the  river  Amazon,  or  the 
river  Niger,  well  know  bow  numerous  and 
terrible  those  animals  are  in  such  parts  of  the 
world.  In  both  these  rivers,  they  are  found 
from  eighteen  to  twentyseven  feet  long  ;  and 
sometimes  lying  as  close  to  each  other  as  rafts 
of  timber  upon  one  of  our  streams,  ^here 
they  indolently  bask  on  the  surface,  no  way 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  since, 
from  the  repeated  trials  of  their  strength,  they 
found  none  that  they  were  not  able  to  subdue. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds ; 
the  Crocodile,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Cayman  or  Alligator.  Travellers,  however, 
have  rather  made  the  distinctions  than  Nature ; 
for  in  the  general  outline,  and  in  the  nature 
of  ihese  two  animals,  they  are  entirely  the 
same.  It  would  be  speaking  more  properly 
to  call  these  animals  the  Crocodiles  of  the 
eastern  and  western  world ;  for,  in  books  of 
voyages,  they  are  so  entirely  confounded 
together,  that  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the 
Asiatic  animal  be  the  crocodile  of  Asia,  or 
the  alligator  t)f  the  western  world.  The  dis- 
tinctions  usually  made  between  the  crocodile 
and  alligator  are  these  :  the  body  of  the  cit)- 
codile  is  more  slender  than  that  of  the  alliga- 
tor; its  snout  runs  off  tapering  from  the  fore- 
head,  like  that  of  a  grayhound;  while  that  of 
the  other  is  indented,  like  the  nose  of  a  lap- 
dog.  The  crocodile  has  a  much  wider  swal- 
low,  and  is  of  an  ash-colour ;  the  alligator  is 
black,  varied  with  white,  and  is  thought  not 
to  be  so  mischieyous.  All  these  distinctions, 
however,  are  very  slight;  and  can  be  reckoned 
little  more  than  minute  variations. 

This  animal  grows  to  a  great  length,  being 
sometimes  found  thirty  feet  long,  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  most 
usual  length,  however,  is  eighteen.  One 
which  was  dissected  by  the  Jesuits  at  Siam, 
was  of  the  latter  dimensions ;  and  the  descrip* 
tion  which  is  given  of  it,  both  externally  and 
internally,  is  th^  most  accurate  known  of  this 
noted  animal.  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  it  as 
I  find  it,  though  somewhat  tedious.  It  was 
eighteen  feet  and  a  half,  French  measure,  in 
length  ;  of  which  the  tail  was  no  less  than 
five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck 
above  two  feet  and  a  half.     It  was  four  feet 

largest  measured  ten  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  girth, 
the  head  being  exacUy  two  feet  long.  Besides  these 
j(reat  fellows^  a  multltade  of  litUe  ones,  nine  inches  long, 
w«re  caught  alive,  many  of  which,  being  carried  on 
board,  became  great  faVonrites  amongst  the  sailors,  whose 
queer  taste  in  the  choice  of  pets  has  frequenUy  been 


nine  inches  in  circumference,  where  thickest 
The  fore  legs  had  the  same  parts  and  confor- 
mation as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and 
without  The  hands,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
had  five  fingers ;  the  two  last  of  which  had  no 
nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure.  The 
hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw, 
were  two  feet  two  inches  long;  the  paws, 
from  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longest 
claws,  were  above  nine  inches ;  they  were 
.divided  into  four  toes,  of  which  three  were 
armed  with  large  claws,  the  longest  of  which 
was  an  inch  and  a  half ;  these  toes  were  united 
by  a  membrane,  like  those  of  a  duck,  but 
much  thicker.  The  head  was  long,  and  had 
a  little  rising  at  the  top ;  but  the  rest  was 
flat,  and  especially  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  jaws.  It  was  covered  by  a  skin,  which 
adhered  firmly  to  the  skull  and  to  the  jaws. 
The  skull  was  rough  and  unequal  in  several 
places ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
there  were  two  bony  crests,  about  two  inches 
high  :  the  skull  between  these  two  crests  was 
proof  against  a  musket-ball ;  for  it  only  ren- 
dered the  part  a  little  white  that  it  struck 
against.  The  eye  was  very  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  was  so  placed 
within  its  orbit,  that  the  outward  part,  when 
the  lid  was  closed,  was  only  an  inch  long, 
and  the  line  running,  parallel  to  the  opening 
of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered  with  a  double 
lid,  one  within  and  one  without:  that  within, 
like  the  nictitating  membrane  in  birds,  was 
folded  in  the  great  corner  of  the  eye,  and  had 
a  motion  towards  the  tail,  but  being  transpa- 
rent, it  covered  the  eye  without  hindering  the 
sight  The  iris  was  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  was  of  a  yellow, 
ish  gray  colour.  Above  the  eye  the  ear  was 
placed,  which  opened  from  above  downwards, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  kind  of  spring,  by  means  of 
a  solid,  thick,  cartilaginous  substance.  *The 
nose  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
jaw,  near  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was 
perfectly  round  and  flat, being  near  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  black,  soft,  spongy  substance, 
not  unlike  the  nose  of  a  dog.  The  jaws 
seemed  to  shut  one  within  another ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  false  than  that  the  animal's 
under  jaw  is  without  motion ;  it  moves  like 
the  lower  jaw  in  all  of  her  animals,  while  the 
upper  is  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  absolutely  im- 
movable. The  animal  had  twenty-seven 
cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen  in 
the  lower,  with  several  void  spaces  between 
them  :  they  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
sharp  at  the  point,  being  all  of  different  sizes, 
except  ten  large  hooked  ones,  six  of  which 
were  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper. 
The  mouth  w|is  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
eight  and  a  half  in  breadth,  where  broadest 
The  distance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  opened 
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as  i^ide  as  they  could  be,  was  fifteen  inches 
and  a  half;  this  is  a  very  wide  yawn,  and 
could  easily  enough  take  in  the  body  of  a  roan. 
The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark  brown 
on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  whitish  citron 
below,  with  large  spots  of  both  colours  on  the 
sides.  From  the  shoulders  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  the  animal  was  covered  with  large 
scales,  of  a  square  form,  disposed  like  parallel 
girdles,  and  fifty-two  in  number;  but  those 
near  the  tail  were  not  so  thick  as  tlie  rest 
The  creature  was  covered  not  only  with  these,' 
but  ail  over  with  a  coat  of  armour;  which, 
however,  was  not  proo(  against  a  musket-bail, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  asserted : 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  attitude 
in  which  the  animal  was  placed,  might 
contribute  to  render  the  skin  more  penetra- 
ble ;  for,  probably,  if  the  ball  had  struck 
obliquely  against  the  shell  it  would  have 
flown  off.  Those  parts  of  the  girdles  un- 
derneath the  belly  were  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  were  made  up  of  scales  of  divers  shapes, 
but  hot  so  hard  as  those  on  the  back. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal,  the  gullet  was  large  in  proportion  to 
the  mouth ;  and  a  ball  of  wood,  as  large  as 
one's  head,  readily  ran  down,  and  was  drawn 
up  again.  The  guts  were  but  short,  in  com- 
parison, being  not  so  Ipng  as  the  animal's 
body.  The  tongue,  which  some  have  errone- 
ously asserted  this  animal  was  without,  con- 
sisted of  a  thick,  spongy,  soft  flesh,  and  was 
strongly  connected  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
heart  was  of  the  size  of  a  calfs,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  blood  passing  as  well  from  the 
veins  to  the  aorta  as  into  the  lungs.  There 
was  no  bladder ;  but  the  kidneys  sent  the 
urine  to  be  discharged  by  the  anus.  There 
were  sixty-two  joints  in  the  back-bone,  which, 
though  very  closely  united,  had  sufficient  play 
•  to  enable  the  animal  to  bend  like  a  bow  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  so  thai  what  we  hear  of  es- 
caping  the  creature  by  turning  out  of  the  right 
line,  and  of  the  animal  not  being  able  to  wheel 
readily  after  its  prey,  seems  to  be  fabulous. 
It  is  most  likely  the  crocodile  can  turn  \yith 
ease,  for  the  joints  of  its  back  are  not  slifler 
than  those  of  other  animals,  which  we  know, 
by  experience,  can  wheel  about  very  nimbly 
for  their  size. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  this 
formidable  animal,  that  unpeoples  countries, 
and  makes  the  most  navigable  rivers  desert 
and  dangerous.  They  are  seen,  in  some 
places,  lying  for  whole  hours,  and  even  days, 
stretched  in  the  sun,  and  motionless  ;  so  that 
one  not  used  to  them  might  mistake  them  for 
trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry 
bark  ;  but  the  mistake  would  soon  be  fatal,  if 
not  prevented  ;  for  the  torpid  animal,  at  the 
near  approach  of  any  living  thing,  darts  upon 


it  with  instant  swiftness,  and  at  once  drags  it 
down  to  the  bottom.  In  the  times  of  inunda- 
tion, they  sometimes  enter  the.  cottages  of  the 
natives,  where  the  dreadful  visitant  seizes  the 
first  animal  it  meets  with.  There  have  been 
several  examples  of  their  taking  a  man  out  of 
a  canoe  in  the  sight  of  his  companions,  with- 
out their  being  able  to  lend  him  any  assbl- 
ance. 

The  strength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile 
is  very  great ;  and  its  arms,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  irresistible.  We  have  seen,  from 
the  shortness  of  its  legs,  the  amazing  strength 
of  the  tortoise  :  but  what  is  the  strength  of  such 
an  animal  compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile, 
who^  legs  are  very  short,  and  whose  size  is 
so  superior  I  The  back-bone  is  jointed  in  the 
firmest  manner  ;  the  muscles  of  the  fore  and 
hinder  legs  are  vigorous  and  strong  ;  and  its 
whole  form  calculated  (or  force.  Its  teeth  are 
sharp,  numerous,  and  formidable ;  its  claws  are 
long  and  tenacious  j  but  its  principal  instru- 
ment of  destruction  is  the  tail :  with  a  single 
blow  of  this  it  has  often  overturned  a  canoe, 
and  seized  upon  the  poor  savage  its  conduc- 
tor. 

Though  not  so  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  ter- 
rible even  upon  land.  The  crocodile  seldom, 
except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with  a 
view  of  depositing  its  eggs,  leaves  the  water. 
Its  usual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the 
surface,  and  seize  whatever  animals  come 
within  its  reach ;  but  when  this  method  fails, 
it  then  goes  closer  to  the  bank.  Disappointed 
of  its  fishy  prey,  it  there  waits,  covered  up 
among  the  sedges,  in  patient  expectation  ot 
some  land  animal  that  com>3S  to  drink ;  the 
dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  himself.  No- 
thing is  to  be  seen  of  the  insidious  destitiyer 
as  the  animal  approaches ;  nor  is  its  retreat 
^discovered,  till  it  be  too  late  for  safety.  It 
seizes  the  victim  with  a  spring,  and  goes  at  a 
bound  much  farther  than  so  unwieldy  an 
animal  could  be  thought  capable  of  exerting  ; 
then  having  secured  the  creature  with  both 
teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  water,  in. 
stantly  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this 
manner  quickly  drowns  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the 
crocodile  has  thus  surprised  escapes  from  its 
grasp  wounded,  and  makes  off  from  the  river 
side.  In  such  a  case  the  tyrant  pursues  with 
all  its  force,  and  often  seizes  it  a  second  time ; 
for,  though  seemingly  heavy,  the  crocodile 
runs  with  great  celerity.  In  this  manner  it 
is  sometimes  seen  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
bank,  in  pursuit  of  an  animal  wounded  be. 
yotid  the  power  of  escaping,  and  then  dragg- 
ing it  back  to  the  river-side,  wh<?re  it  feasts  in 
security. 

It  often  happens,  in  its  depredations  along 
the  bank,  that  the  crocodile  seizes  on  a  crea- 
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tnre  as  formidable  as  itself,  and  meets  with  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  We  are  told  of 
frequent  comllkts  between  the  crocodile  and 
the  tifs^er.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are 
continually  oppressed  by  a  parching  thirst, 
that  keeps  them  in  the  vicinity  of  great  rivers, 
whither  they  descend  to  drink  very  frequent- 
ly. It  is  upon  these  occasions  that  they  are 
seized  by  the  crocodile  \  and  they  die  not  un-, 
revenged.  The  instant  they  are  seized  upon, 
they  turn  with  the  greatest  agility,  and  force 
their  claws  into  the  crocodile's  eyes,  while  he 
plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonist  into  the 
river.  There  they  continue  to  struggle  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  the  tiger  is  drowned. 

In  this  manner  the  crocodile  seizes  and  de. 
stroys  all  animals,  and  is  equally  dreaded  by 
all.  There  is  no  animal  but  man  alone  that 
can  combat  it  with  success.  We  are  assured 
by  Labat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm 
wrapped  round  with  a  cow-hide,  ventures 
boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  his  own  ele- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  approaches  the  croco- 
dile,  he  presents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal  swallows  most  greedily  ;  but  sticking  in 
his  throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  seve- 
ral stabs  under  the  throat ;  and  the  water  also 
getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  invo- 
luntarily open,  the  creature  is  soon  bloated  np 
as  big  as  a  tun,  and  expires. 

To  us  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  these  animals,  these  stories  appear 
Btrange,  and  yet  most  probably  are  true. 
From  not  having  seen  any  thing  so  formida- 
ble or  bold  in  the  circle  of  our  own  experience, 
we  are  not  to  determine  upon  the  wonderful 
transactions  in  distant  climates.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these,  and  a  number  of  more  dreadful 
encounters,  happen  every  day  among  those 
forests  and  in  those  rivers  where  the  most  for- 
midable animals  are  known  to  reside ;  where 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  and  the 
hippopotamus,  the  shark  and  the  crocodile, 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting,  and 
every  day  of  renewing  their  engagements. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  accounts, 
certain  it  is  that  crocodiles  are  taken  by  the 
Siamese  in  great  abundance.  The  natives  of 
that  empire  seem  particularly  fond  of  the  cap- 
ture of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their 
country  abounds.  We  have  already  seen 
their  success  in  faking  and  taming  the  ele- 
phant ;  nor  are  they  less  powerful  in  exerting 
their  dominion  over  the  crocodile.  The  man- 
ner of  taking  it  in  Siam,i8  by  throwing  three 
or  four  strong  nets  across  a  river,  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other  ;  so  that  if  the  ani- 
mal breaks  through  the  first,  it  may  be  caught 
by  one  of  the  rest  When  it  is  first  taken, 
it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the  grand  instru. 
raeut  of  strength,  with  great  force  ;  but  after 


many  unsuccessful  struggles^  the  animal's 
strength  is  at  last  exhausted.  Then  the  na- 
tives approach  their  prisoner  in  boats,  and 
pierce  him  with  their  weapons  in  the  most 
tender  parts,  till  he  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blbod.  When  he  has  done  stirring,  they  be- 
gin by  tying  up  his  mouth,  and  with  the  same 
cord  they  fasten  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
last  they  bend  back  like  a  bow.  However, 
they  are  not  yet  perfectly  secure  from  his 
fury;  but,  for  Their  greater  safety,  they  tie  his 
fore-feet,  as  well  as  those  behind,  to  the  top 
of  his  back.  These  precautions  are  not  use- 
less  :  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile would  soon  recover  strength  enough  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  crocodile,  thus  brought  into  subjection, 
or  bred  up  young,  is  used  to  divert  and  enter- 
tain  the  great  men  of  the  East.  It  is  often 
managed  like  a  horse  ;  a  curb  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Though  awkwardly  formed,  it  does 
not  fail  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of  swifc 
ness;  and  it  is  thought  to  move  as  fast  as  some 
of  the  most  un wieldly  of  our  own  animals,  the 
hog  or  the  cow.^  Some,  indeed,  assert,  that 
no  animal  could  escape  it,  but  for  its  difficulty 
in  turning ;  but  to  this  resource  we  could  wish 
none  would  trust  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
find  themselves  in  danger. 

Along^the  rivers  of  Africa  this  animal  is 
sometimes  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shark.  Several  Europeans  go  together  in  a 
large  boat,  and  throw  out  a  piece  of  beef  upon 
a  hook  and  strong  fortified  line,  which  the 
crocodile  seizing  and  swallowing,  is  drawn 
along,  floundering  and  struggling  until  its 
strength  is  quite  exhausted,  when  it  is  pierced 
in  the  belly,  which  is  its  tenderest  part ;  and 
thus,  after  numberless  wounds,  is  drawn 
ashore.  In  this  part  of  the  world  also,  as  well 
as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object  of 
savage  pomp  near  the  palaces  of  their  mo- 
narchs.  Philips  informs  us  that  at  Sabi,  on 
the  slave  coast,  there  are  two.  pools  of  water, 
near  the  royal  palace,  where  crocodiles  are 
bred,  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  describing  the  croco- 
dile  as  it  is  found  in  unpeopled  countries,  and 


^  Waterton,  in  bis  interesting  Wanderings  in  South 
America,  gives  an  account  of  a  ride  he  had  on  a  croco. 
dile's  back.  He  and  his  Indians  baring  secured  a  mon- 
ster of  the  Essequibo,  by  a  baited  hook  fastened  to  a 
long  rope,  "  they  pulled  the  cayman,"  as  he  describes 
(p.  231),  *'  within  two  yards  of  me.  I  saw  be  was  in  a 
state  of  fear  and  perturbation ;  J  instantly  dropped  the 
mast,  sprung  up,  and  ^um^d  on  his  bacA,  turning  half 
round  as  I  raulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with  my 
face  in  a  right  position.  1  immediately  seized  his  fore 
legs  and  by  main  force  twisted  on  his  back :  thus  thuy 
served  me  for  a  bridle."— This  was  at  first  laughed  at  as 
incredible,  bgt  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  feat  of  not  unus- 
ual occurrence. 
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undisturbed  by  freauent  encounters  with  man- 
kind.' In  this  state  it  is6erce  and  cruel,  attack- 
ing  every  object  that  seems  endued  with  mo- 
tion :  but  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  long  peo. 
pled,  where  the  inhabitants  are  civilized,  and 
the  rivers  frequented,  this  animal  is  solitary  and 
fearful.  So  far  from  coming  to  attack  a  man, 
it  sinks  at  his  approach  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation; and,  as  if  sensible  of  superior 
power,  ever  declines  the  engagement  We 
have  seen  more  than  one  instance  in  animated 
nature  of  the  contempt  which  at  first  the  lower 
orders  of  the  creation  have  for  man,  till  they 
have  experienced  his  powers  of  destruction. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  among  beasts,  the 
whale  among  fishes,  the  albatross  and  the  pen. 
guin  among  birds,  meet  the  first  encounters  of 
man  without  dread  or  apprehension  ;  but  they 
soon  learn  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and 
take  refuge  from  his  power  in  the  deepest  fast- 
nesses of  nature.  This  may  account  for  thd 
different  characters  which  have  been  given  us 
of  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator,  by  travellers 
at  different  times ;  some  describing  them  as 
harmless  and  fearful,  as  ever  avoiding  the 
sight  of  a  man,  and  preying  only  upon  fishes : 
others  ranking  them  among  the  destroyers  of 
nature;  describing  them  as  furnished  with 
strength,  and  impelled  by  malignity,  to  do 
mischief;  representing  them  as  the  ereatest 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  particularly  desirous 
of  human  prey.  The  truth  is,  the  animal  has 
been  justly  described  by  both  ;  being  such  as 
it  is  found  in  places  differently  peop^  or  dif- 
ferently  civilized.  Wherever  the  crocodile 
has  reigned  long  unmolested,  it  is  there  fierce, 
bold,  and  dangerous ;  wherever  it  has  been 
harassed  by  mankind,  its  retreats  invaded,  and 
its  numbers  destroyed,  it  is  there  timorous  and 
inoffensive. 

In  some  places,  therefore,  this  animal, 
instead  of  being  formidable,  is  not  only  inof. 
fensive,  but  is  cherished  and  admired.  In 
the  river  San  Domingo,  the  crocodiles  are  the 
most  inoffensive  animals  in  nature  ;  the  chil- 
dren play  with  them,  and  ride  about  on  their 
backs ;  they  even  beat  them  sometimes,  with- 
out receiving  the  smallest  injury.  It  is  true 
the  inhabitants  are  very  careful  of  this  gentle 
breed,  and  consider  them  as  harmless  domes^ 
tics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  musk,  which 
all  these  animals  exhale,  may  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  savages  of  that  part  of  Africa. 
They  are  often  known  to  take  the  part  of  this 

'  r  ...■■, 

1  It  ]s  a  very  remarki^ble  observation,  that  the  croco- 
dile,  when  it  appears  out  of  the  water,  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  various  lai^  birds,  particularly  the  pelican. 
It  has  been  asked,  whether  there  exists  the  same  sym- 
pathy between  these  birds  (especially  the  pelican)  and 
the  cfocodile,  which  the  heron  has  for  buflaloes,  oxen, 
and  eows  ?  '• 


animal  which  contains  the  musk,  and  wear  it 
as  a  perfume  about  their  persons.  Travellers 
are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  \he  body  these 
musk-bags  are  contained  ;  some  say  in  the 
ears  ;  some,  in  the  parts  of  generation ;  bat 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  musky 
substance  is  amassed  in  glands  under  the  legs 
and  arms.  From  whatsoever  part  of  the  body 
this  odour  proceeds,  it  is  very  strong  and 
powerful,  tincturing  the  flesh  of  the  whole 
body  with  its  taste  and  smell.  The  crocodile's 
flesh  is  at  best  very  bad  tough  eating ;  bat 
unless  the  musk  bags  be  separated  it  is  in- 
supportable. The  negroes  themselves  cannot 
well  digest  the  flesh  ;  but  then,  a  crocodiles 
egg  is  to  them  the  most  delicate  morsel  in 
the  world.  Even  savages  exhibit  their  epi. 
cures  as  well  as  we ;  and  one  of  true  taste 
will  spare  neither  pains  nor  danger  to  furnish 
himself  with  his  lavourite  repast  For  this 
reason,  he  often  watches  the  places  where  the 
female  comes  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  upon  her 
retiring  seizes  the  booty. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters  ;  and 
though  they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sea, 
yet  that  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  place 
of  excursion  than  abode.  They  produce  their 
young  by  eggs,  as  was  said  above ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  female,  when  she  comes  to 
lay,  chooses  a  place  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or 
some  fresh-water  lake,  to  deposit  her  brood 
in.  She  always  pitches  upon  an  extensive 
sandy  shore,  where  she  may  dig 'a  hole  with- 
out danger  of  detection  from  the  ground  being 
fresh  turned  up.  The  shore  must  also  be 
gentle  and  shelving  to  the  water,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  animal's  going  and 
returning ;  and  a  convenient  place  must  be 
found  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  that  the 
young  may  have  a  shorter  way  to  go.  When 
all  these  requisites  are  adjusted,  the  animal 
is  seen  cautiously  stealing  upon  shore  to  de- 
posit her  burden.  The  presence  of  a  man,  a 
beast,  or  even  a  bird,  is  sufficient  to  deter  her 
at  that  time ;  and  if  she  perceives  any  creature 
looking  on,  she  infallibly  returns.  If,  how* 
ever,  nothing  appears,  she  then  goes  to  work, 
scratching  up  the  sand  with  her  forcpaws, 
and  making  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the  shore. 
There  she  deposits  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
eggs,  of  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of  the 
same  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  skin 
like  parchment.  She  takes  above  an  hour  to 
perform  this  task ;  and  then  covering  up  the 
place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per* 
ceived,  she  goes  back  to  return  again  the  next 
day.  Upon  her  return,  with  the  same  pre- 
caution as  before,  she  lays  about  the  same 
number  of  eggs  ;  and  the  day  following  also 
a  like  number.  Thus  having  deposited  her 
whole  quantity,  and  having  covered  them  close 
up  in  the  sand,  they  are  soon  vivified  by  the 
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beat  of  the  sun  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
the  young  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  shell. 
At  this  time  the  female  is  instinctively  taught 
that  her  young  ones  want  relief;  and  she 
goes  upon  land  to  scratch  away  the-  sand,  and 
set  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly  avail  them, 
selves  of  their  liberty  :  a  part  run  unguided 
to  the  water;  another  part  ascend  the  back 
of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in 
greater  safety.  But  the  moment  they  arrive 
at  the  water,  all  natural  connection  is  at  an 
end ;  whtrn  the  female  has  introduced  her 
young  to  their  natural  element,  not  only 
she,  but  the  male^  become  among  the  number 
of  their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  devour 
as  many  of  them  as  they  can.  The  whole 
brood  scatters  into  different  parts  of  the  bot- 
tom ;  by  far  the  greatest  number  is  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  find. safety  in  their. agility  or  min- 
uteness. 

But  it  is  not  the  crocodile  alone  that  is  thus 
found  to  thin  their  numbers ;  the  egga  of  this 
animal  are  not  only  a  delicious  feast  to  the  sa- 
vage, but  are  eaeerly  sought  after  by  every 
beast  and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneumon  was 
erected  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients  for  its 
success  in  destroying  the  e^gs  of  these  mon- 
Bters :  at  present  that  species  of  the  vulture 
called  the  Gallinazo  is  their  most  prevailing 
enemy.  All  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  the  crocodile  is  seen  to 
propagate  in  numbers  that  would  soon  overrun 
tlie  earth,  but  for  the  vulture,  that  seems  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecun- 
dity. These  birds  are  ever  found  in  greatest 
numbers  where  the  crocodile  is  most  numer- 
ous :  and  hiding  themselves  within  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees  that  shade  the  banks  of 
the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  silence, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  in- 
temiption.  Then  when  she  has  retired,  they 
encourage  each  other  with  cries  to  the  spoil ; 
and  flocicing  all  together  upon  the  hidden  trea- 
sure, tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  a 
much  quicker  time  than  they  were  deposited. 
Nor  are  they  less  diligent  in  attending  the  fe. 
male  while  she  is  carrying  her  young  to  the 
water ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  drop 
by  the  way^  it  is  sure  to  receive  no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us 
by  late-  travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this 
animal ;  an  account  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and 
the  most  learned  naturalists  of  the  age.^  Yet, 
if  one  might  argue  from  the  general  analogy 
of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring  her  own 
young  when  sRe  gets  to  the  water  seems 
doubtful  This  may  be  a  story  raised  from 
the  general  idea  of  this  animal's  rapacious 
cruelty ;  when,  in  fact»  the  crocodile  only 
seems  more  cruel  than  other  animals,  because 


it  has  more  power  to  do  mischief.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  more  divested  of  parental 
tenderness  than  other  creatures,  and  I  am  the 
more  led  to  think  so  from  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  one  of  the  crocodile  kind.  This  is 
called  the  Open- Bellied  Crocodile,  and  is  fur. 
nished  with  a  false  belly  like  the  oppossum, 
where  the  young  creep  out  and  in,  as  their 
dangers  or  necessities  require.  The  crocodUe 
thus  furnished  at  least  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
enemy  to  her  own  young,  since  she  thus  gives 
them  more  than  parental  protection.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  this  open-bellied  crocodile 
is  viviparous,  and  fosters  her  young  that  are 
prematurely  excluded  in  this  second  womb, 
until  they  come  to  proper  maturity.' 

How  Ions  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not 
certainly  informed  :  if  we  may  believe  Aris- 
totle, it  lives  the  age  of  a  man  :  but  the  an- 
cients so  much  amused  themselves  in  invent, 
ing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  suspicious.  What  we 
know  for  certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that 
among  the  various  animals  that  were  produced 
to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the  com- 
bat of  the  crocodile  was  not  wanting.'  Mar- 
cus Scarus  produced  them  living  in  his  unri- 
valled exhibitions ;  and  the  Romans  considered 
him  as  their  best  citizen,  because  he  furnished 
them  with  the  most  expensive  entertainments. 
But  entertainment  at  that  corrupt  time  was 
their  only  occupation. 


CHAP.  III.  ^ 

OF  THE  SALAMANDER.* 

Thb  ancients  have  described  a  lizard  that  is 
bred  from  heat,  that  lives  in  the  flames,  and 


'  None  of  the  lixard  tribe  haye  any  thing  like  an  ab- 
dominal pouch  for  the  safety  of  their  young. 

•  Plln.  lib.  viii.  c.  26. 

*  The  Salamander^-The  Salamander  belongs  to  that 
order  of  reptiles  called  Bairachian*,  from  their  resem- 
blance, to  a  cerUin  extent,  to  the  frog  tribes.  The  Ba. 
traehia  include  all  the  reptiles  with  naked  bodies,  with- 
out the  hard  coyeriug  of  the  tortoises,  or  scales  like  ser- 
pents. The  whole  of  this  order  are  without  nails  on  the 
toes,  and  they  all  undergo  various  changes  or  metamor- 
phoses; the  different  changes  in  the  organiation  of  the 
salamanders  nearly  resemble  those  which  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  frogs  and  toadit. 

The  body  of  the  salamander  is  covered  with  pores, 
from  which,  when  alarmed,  or  suflering  from  pain,  an 
acrid  watery  humour  exudes,  which  is  at  times  able  so 
far  to  quench  the  fury  of  the  flames  as  to  give  the  poor 
creature  time  to  escape,  and  in  this  simple  fact  consists 
the  whole  of  the  mysterious  power  that  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it 

The  salamanders  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
aquatic,  that  rarely  leave  the  water,  (our  common  eft  ia 
au  example,)  and  the  terrestrial,  who  only  remain  in 
that  element  during  their  tadpole  state.    The  aquatic 
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feeds  upon  fire  as  its  proper  nourishment  As 
they  saw  every  other  element,  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  water,  inhabited,  fancy  was  set  to 
work  to  find  or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire ; 
and  thus  to  people  every  part  of  nature.  It 
will  be  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
animal  existing ;  and  that  of  all  others,  the 
modern  salamander  has  the  smallest  afiinity  to 
such  an  abode. 

Whether  the  animal  that  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Salamander  be  the  same  with  that 
described  by  Pliny,  it  is  a  doubt  with  me ;  but 
this  is  not  a  place  for  .the  discussion.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  modem  salaman- 
der is  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  and  under 
this  name  is  comprehended  a  large  tribe  that 
ail  so  by  the  same  name.  There  have  been 
not  less  than  seven  sorts  of  this  animal  des- 
cribed by  Seba ;  and  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  of'  their  figure,  if  we  suppose  the 
tail  of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog, 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  precision.  The'com* 
mon  lizard  is  long,  small,  and  taper  ;  the  sala- 
mander, like  the  -frog,  has  its  eyes  towards  the 
back  of  the   head ;  like   the  frog,  its  snout 


Mlamandere  hare  a  tail  fiatUaed  sideways,  so  as  to  as- 
sist them  in  swimming. 

Tlie  experiments  of  Spallanzanl,  on  their  astonishing 
power  of  reproducing  a  limb,  hare  rendered  them  fa- 
mous. The  same  limb  can  be  reproduced  several  times 
in  succession,  after  it  has  been  cut  off,  and  that  with  all 
its  bones,  muscles,  &c.  Another  faculty,  not  less  sin- 
gular, is  that  of  remaining  a  long  time  encompassed  with 
ice  without  perishing. 

The  salamanders  were  erroneously  placed  by  Linn»U9 
among  the  lizards,  but  they  have  been  most  properly 
*  transferred  to  the  order  to  which  they  now  belong,  and 
to  which  they  bear  a  much  greater  affinity,  especially 
from  their  transformations.  The  following  cut  repre- 
sents the  OUfontie  Salawtandtr. 


Although  it  is  caUed  gigantic,  in  reference  to  the  size 
of  most  of  the  genus,  it  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  Some  few  years  back,  howcTer,  a  salaman- 
der  was  discovered  in  Japan,  to  which  the  name  gigan- 
tic might  be  applied  with  much  greater  propriety.  A 
living  specimen  was  Ulcen,  and  conveyed  to  the  museum 
at  Leyden  five  years  since  j  it  was  then  about  twelve 
inches  long,  but  it  has  since  then  grown  to  the  length  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  although  confined  in  a  wooden  ves. 
sel  conUlning  water.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  olive-green 
colour,  and  covered  with  tubercles,  nearly  resembling  in 
form  the  species  represented  in  the  engraving.  It  feeds 
sparingly  on  small  living  fish  which  are  placed  in  ito 
prison;  iu  appetite,  however,  only  recurs  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  its  destined  prey  seem  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  when  alarmi*d,  take  re- 
fuge under  the  very  Jaws  of  the  reptile. 


is  round,  and  not  pointed,  and  its  belly 
thick  afid  swollen.  The  claws  of  ils  toe's 
are  short  and  feeble ;  its  skin  rough ;  and 
the  tongue,  unlike  that  of  the  smallest  of  the 
lizard  kind,  in  which  it  is  long  and  forked,  is 
short,  and  adhering  to  the  under  jaw. 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  that  this  animal 
chiefly  differs  frorfi  the  rest  of  the  lizard  tribe ; 
for  it  seems  to  differ  in  nature  and  conforma* 
tion.  In  nature  it  is  unlike,  being  a  heavy 
torpid  animal ;  whereas  the  lizard  tribe  are 
active,  restless,  and  ever  in  motion  ;  in  confer. 
matioH  it  is  unlike,  as  the  salamander  is  pro- 
duced alive  from  the  body  of  its  parent,  and  is 
completely  formed  the  moment  of  its  exclu- 
sion.  It  differs  from  them  also  in  its  general 
reputation  of  being  venomous:  however,  no 
trials  that  have  been  hitherto  made  seem  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  report 

Not  only  this,  but  many  others  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  are  said  to  have  venom  ;  but  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  mankind,  for  their  own  happi- 
ness,  would  examine  into  the  foundation  of 
this  reproach.  By  that  means  many  of  them, 
that  are  now  shunned  and  detested,  might  be 
found  inoffensive ;  their  figure,  iostead  ol 
either  exciting  horror  or  disgust,  would  then 
only  tend  to  animate  the  general  scene  of  na- 
ture;  and  speculation  might  examine  their 
manners  in  confidence  and  security.  Certain 
it  is,  that  all  the  lizard  kind,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  this  country,  are  perfectly 
harmless ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  a 
long  time,  till  our  prejudices  were  removed, 
we  considered  not  only  the  Newt,  but  the 
Snake  and  the  Blind.worm,  as  fraught  with 
■the  most  destructive  poison.  At  present  we 
have  got  over  these  prejudices ;  and,  it  is  pro. 
bable,  that  if  other  nations  made  the  same 
efforts  for  information,  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  malignity  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  was  only  in  the  imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  salamander,  the  whole 
tribe,  from  the  Moron  to  the  Gekko,  are  said 
to  be  venomous  to  the  last  degree  ;  yet,  when 
experiments  have  been  tried,  no  arts,  no  pro. 
vocations,  could  excite  these  animals  to  the 
rage  of  biting.  They  seem  timid  and  inoffen- 
sive,  only  living  upon  worms  and  insects ;  quite 
destitute  of  fangs,  like  the  viper,  their  teeth 
are  so  very  small  that  they  are  Jiardly  able  to 
inflict  a  wound.  But  as  the  teeth  are  thus 
incapable  of  offending,  the  people  of  the  ooim- 
tries  where  they  arc  found  have  recourse  to  a 
venomous  slaver,  which,  they  suppose,  issues 
from  the  animal's  mouth  ;  thfiy  also  tell  us  of 
a  venom  issuing  from  the  claws ;  even  Lin. 
nseus  seems  to  acknowledge  the  fact;  but 
thinks  it  a  probable  supposition  that  this  ve- 
nom  may  proceed  from  their  urine. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Gekko  is  the  most  no- 
torious for  its  powers  of  mischief ;  yet  we  are 
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told  by  those  who  load  it  with  that  calumny, 
that  it  is  very  friendly  to  man,  and  though 
supplied  with  the  most  deadly  virulence,  is 
yet  never  known  to  bite.  It  would  be  absurd 
in  us,  without  experience,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  noxious  or  inoffensive  qualities  of  animals, 
yet  it  is  probable,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
teeth  of  lizards,  and  from  their  inoffensive  qua. 
Htics  in  Europe,  that  the  gekko  has  been  un- 
justly  accused ;  and  that  its  scrpent-likc  figure 
has  involved  it  in  one  common  reproach  with 
serpents. 

The  salamander  best  known  in  Europe,  is 
from  eight  to  eleven  inches  long,  usually 
black)  spotted  with  yellow;  and,  when  taken 
in  the  hand^  feeling'cold  to  a  great  degree. — 
There  are  several  kinds.  Our  Black  Water- 
Newt  is  reckoned  among  the  number.  The 
idle  report  of  its  being  inconsumable  irf  fire, 
has  caused  many  of  these  poor  animals  to  be 
burnt ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  philosophical 
martyrs,  since  scarcely  any  philosopher  could 
(hink  it  necessary  to  make  the  experiment 
When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is  seen 
to  burst  with  the  heat  of  its  situation,  and  to 
eject  its  fluids.  We  are  gravely  told,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  that  this  is  a 
method  the  animal  takes  to  extinguish  the 
flames  I 

When  examined  internally,  the  salamander 
exhibits  little  difference  from  other  animals  of 
the  lizard  kind.  It  is  furnished  with  lungs 
that  sometimes  serve  for  the  offices  of  breathing ; 
with  a  heart  that  has  its  communications  open, 
80  that  the  animal  cannot  easily  be  drowned. 
The  ovary  in  the  female  is  double  the  size  of 
what  it  is  in  others  of  this  tribe  ;  and  the 
male  is  furnished  with  four  testiculi  instead 
of  two.  But  what  deserves  particular  notice 
is  the  manner  of  this  animal's  bringing  forth 
its  young  alive.'  ''  The  salamander,"  says 
my  author,  <*  begins  to  sliow  itself  in  spring, 
and  chiefly  during  heavy  rains.  When  the 
warm  weather  returns,  it  disappears;  and 
never  leaves  its  hole,  during  either  great  heats 
or  severe  colds,  both  which  it  equally  fears. 
When  taken  in  the  hand,  it  appears  like  a 
lump  of  ice  ;  it  consequently  loves  the  shade, 
and  is  found  at  the  feet  of  old  trees  surrounded 
with  brushwood  at  the  bottom.  It  is  fond  of 
running  along  new  ploughed  grounds :  proba- 
bly  to  seek  for  worms,  which  are  its  ordinary 
food.  One  of  these,"  continues  my  author, 
"  [  took  alive  some  years  ago  in  a  ditch  that 
bad  been  lately  made.  I  laid  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  upon  coming  home,  and  there  it 
disgorged  from  the  throat  a  worm  three  inches 
long,   that  lived  for   an    hour   after,  though 
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wounded  as  I  suppose  by  the  teeth  of  the  nnU 
mal.  I  afterwards  cut  up  another  of  these 
lizards,  and  saw  not  less  than  fifty  young  ones, 
resembling  the  parent,  come  from  its  womb, 
all  alive,  and  actively  running  about  the 
room.*'  It  were  to  be  wished  the  author  had 
used  another  word  besides  that  of  worm;  as 
we  now  are  in  doubt  whether  he  means  a  real 
worm,  or  a  young  animal  of  the  lizard  species: 
had  he  been  more  explicit,  and  had  it  appeared 
that  it  was  a  real  young  lizard,  which  I  take 
to  be  his  meaning,  we  might  here  see  a  won- 
der  of  Nature  brought  to  the  proof,  which 
many  have  asserted,  and  many  have  thought 
proper  to  deny;  I  mean  the  refuge  which  the 
young  of  the  shark,  the  lizard,  and  the  vi))er 
kinds,  are  said  to  take,  by  running  down  the 
throat  of  the  parent,  and  there  finding  a  tem- 
porary security.  The  fact,  indeed,  seems  a 
little  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  (frequently 
attested  by  some,  and  even  believed  by  others, 
whose  authority  is  respectable,  among  the 
number  of  whom  we  find  Mr  Pennant,  tliat 
tlie  argument  of  strangeness  must  give  way  io 
the  weight  of  authority. 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
animal's  being  viviparous,  and  producing 
above  fifty  at  a  time.  They  come  from  the 
parent  in  full  perfection,  and  quickly  leave 
her  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  animals, 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  nature  j  want  scarcely 
any  help  when  excluded  ;  they  soon  complete 
the  little  circle  of  their  education  ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  are  capable  of  practising  all  the 
arts  of  subsistence  and  evasion  practised  by 
their  kind. 

They  are  all  amphibious,or  at  least  are  found 
capable  of  subsbting  in  either  element,  when 
placed  *  there  :  if  those  taken  from  land  are 
put  into  water,  they  continue  there  in  seeming 
health  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  taken 
from  the  water  will  live  upon  land.  In  water, 
however,  they  exhibit  a  greater  variety  in 
their  appearance  ;  and  what  is  etjually  won. 
derful  with  the  rest  of  their  history,  during 
the  whole  spring  and  summer,  this  water- 
lizard  changes  its  skin  every  fourth  or  fifth  day ; 
and  during  the  winter  every  fifteen  days.  This 
operation  they  perform  by  means  of  the  mouth 
and  the  claws :  and  it  seems  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty  and  pain.  The  cast  skins  are 
frequently  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water :  they  are  sometimes  seen  also  with  a 
part  of  their  old  skin  still  sticking  to  one  of  their 
limbs,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
rid  of;  and  thus,  like  a  man  with  a  boot  half 
drawn,  in  some  measure  crippled  in  their  own 
spoils.  This  also  often  corrupts,  and  the  leg 
drops  off;  but  the  animal  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  want  of  it,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  to  all  the 
lizard  kind  is  but  a  trifling  calamity.  They 
can  live  several  hours  even  after  tJie  loss  of 
3k 
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their  head  :  and  for  some  time  under  dissec- 
tion, all  the  parts  of  this  animal  seem  to  retain 
life  :  hut  the  tail  is  the  part  that  longest  re. 
tains  its  motion.  Salt  seems  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  in  destroying  these  animals  than  the 
knife  ;  for  upon  being  sprinkled  with  it,  the 
whole  lx)dy  emits  a  viscous  liquor,  and  the 
lizard  dies  in  three  minutes,  in  great  agonies. 
The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  also 
tenacious  of  life  in  another  respect,  and  the 
salamander  amon^  the  number.  They  sustain 
the  want  of  food  in  a  surprising  manner. 
One  of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies,  lived 
nine  months,  without  any  other  food  than 
what  it  received  from  licking  a  piece  of  earth 
on  which  it  was  brought  over  ;*  another  was 
kept  by  Scba  in  an  empty  vial  for  six  months, 
without  any  nourishment  ;  and  Rhedi  talks 
of  a  large  one,  brought  from  Africa,  that  lived 
for  eight  montlis,  without  taking  any  nourish- 
ment whatever.  Indeed,  as  many  of  this 
kind,  both  salamanders  and  lizards,  are  torpid, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  the  loss  of  their 
appetite  for  so  long  a  time  is  the  less  surpris- 
ing. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  CAMELEON,  THE  IGUANA,  AND 
LIZARDS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  animals  could  be 
so  classed,  that  by  the  very  mentioning  their 
rank,  we  should  receive  some  insight  into 
their  history.  This  I  have  endeavoured  in 
most  instances  ;  but  in  the  present  chapter  all 
method  is  totally  unserviceable.  Herft  distri- 
bution gives  no  general  ideas  :  for  some  of  the 
animals  to  be  here  mentioned  produce  by  eggs; 
some  by  spawn;  and  some  are  viviparous. 
The  peculiar  manner  of  propagating  in  each, 
is  very  indistinctly  known.  The  Iguana  and 
ihe  Uaroeleon,  we  know  bring  forth  eggs ; 
some  others  also  produce  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  of  the  rest,  which  naturalists  make  amount 
to  above  fifty,  we  have  but  very  indistinct  in- 
formation. 

In  the  former  divisions  of  this  tribe,  we 
had  to  observe  upon  animals,  formidable  from 
their  size,  or  disgusting  from  their  frog-like 
head  and  appearance  ;  in  the  present  division , 
all  the  animals  are  either  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
or  grateful  to  the  appetite.  The  lizards,  pro- 
perly 8o  called,  are  beautifully  painted  and 
mottled ;  their  frolicsome  agility  is  amusing 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  appear, 
a  nee  ;  and  the  great  aflection  which  some  of 
them  show  to  man,  should,  in  some  measure, 

'  rWl.  Trtni.  ann.  1661.  N.  tl.  art  7. 


be  repaid  with  kindness.  Others,  such  as 
the  Iguana,  though  not  possessed  of  beauty, 
are  very  serviceable,  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  feasts  the  tropical  climates  can 
boast  of.  Those  treated  of  before  were  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  because  they  were  apparently 
objects  of  danger;  most  of  these  here  men- 
tioned have  either  use  or  beauty  to  engage  us. 

Directly  descending  from  the  crocodile,  we 
find  the  Cordyle,  the  Tockay,  and  the  Teju- 
guacu,  all  growing  less  in  order,  as  I  have 
named  them.  These  fill  up  the  chasm  to  be 
found  between  the  crocodile  and  the  African 
Iguana. 

The  Iguana,  which  deserves  our  notice,  is 
about  five  feet  long,  and  the  body  about  as 
thick  as  one's  thigh ;  the  'skin  is  covered  with 
small  scales,  like  those  of  a  serpent;  and  the 
back'is  furnished  with  a  row  of  prickles,  that 
stand  up,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw :  the  eyes 
seem  to  be  but  half  opened,  except  when  the 
animal  is  angry,  and  then  they  appear  large 
and  sparkling :  both  the  jaws  are  full  of  very 
sharp  teeth,  and  the  bite  is  dangerous,  though 
not  venomous,  for  it  never  lets  loose  till  it  is 
killed.  The  male  has  a  skin  hanging  ifiider 
his  throat,  which  reaches  down  to  his  breast ; 
and,  when  displeased,  he  pufis  it  up  like  a 
bladder ;  he  is  one-third  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  female ;  though  the  strength  of  either 
avails  them  little  towards  their  defence.  The 
males  are  ash-coloured,  and  the  females  are 
green.* 

'  The  Common  American  Iguana  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  long.  It  it  veiy  common  in  all  tho  warm  parts  of 
America,  trhere  it  remains  in  the  woods,  tt the  environs 
of  rivers,  and  sources  of  spring^water.  It  pasMt  most 
part  of  its  time  on  trees,  sometimes  going  to  the  water, 
and  living  on  fruits,  grain,  and  leaves.  Without  being 
either  venomous  or  dangerous,  its  bite  is  exceedingly 
painful ;  and  when  it  is  angry,  tlie  goitre  which  it  has 
under  its  neck  becomes  distended  and  espanded.  1'hfs 
reptile  has  great  tenacity  and  endurance  of  life,  and  will 
resist  the  blows  of  a  stick  or  cudgel  very  well.  Accor- 
dingly, it  is  usually  hunted  wilh  the  bow  or  the  gun. 

The  females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  but  their 
colours  are  much  more  brilliant.  They  lay  eggs  In  the 
sand,  about  as  large  as  those  of  pigeons,  but  a  litOe 
longer,  and  of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends.  The  shell 
of  these  eggs  is  white,  even,  and  soft.  They  are  entirely 
filled  by  the  yolk,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
albumen.  They  never  harden  by  fire,  but  only  becorike 
a  little  pasty.  But  their  flavour  is  very  agreeable,  and 
they  sre  constantly  eaten  in  Suriiuun  and  Guiana.  A 
single  fenule  will  lay  about  six  doasn. 

llie  flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  as  delicious,  and 
is  in  great  estimation  throughout  all  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  is  white  and  delicate.  Many  persons, 
however,  consider  it  as  unwholesome,  especially  for  tho^e 
who  are  infected  with  syphilis,  some  ^mploms  of  which, 
such  as  pains  In  the  bones,  &c.  it  is  supposed  to  aggra- 
vate or  cause  the  return  of.  At  Paramaraibo,  it  is  fold 
extremely  dear,  and  highly  thought  of  by  eplcuies. 
Pisoo,  and  many  others  of  the  old  travellers  in  America, 
have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  virtues  of  the  be«ar  of 
the  iguana,  a  kind  of  stone,  found,  say  they,  in  the  stom- 
ach or  cranium  of  this  reptile.     But,  at  the  present  day, 
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The  flesh  of  these  may  he  considered  as  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America;  and 
the  sportsmen  of  those  climates  go  out  to  hunt 
the  iguana,  as  we  do  in  pursuit  of  the  pheas- 
ant or  the  hare.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical 

this  substance  is  fallen  Into  the  most  absolute  disrepute 
among  all  medical  practitioners. 

The  tlaie-coloured  Iguana  Is  but  three  feet  in  length. 
It  inhabits  the  same  places  as  the  former  species,  and 
may  be  merely  a  variety  of  it,  in  age  or  sex.  Seba 
derives  it  from  the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  homed  Iguana  of  St  Domingo  is  about  four  feet 
kmg.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills  of  St  Domingo, 
between  Artibonite  and  Gonaivee.  It  lives  on  fruits, 
insects,  and  small  birds,  which  it  seizes  with  marvellous 
agility,  and  during  the  day  it  couches  on  trees  and  rocks 
to  watch  for  its  prey.  During  the  night,  and  the  entire 
season  of  the  great  heats,  it  retires  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks,  or  into  the  holes  of  ok)  trees,  and  it  passes  about 
fire  or  six  months  of  the  year  there  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 
This  reptile  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  a  delicious 
meat,  and  is  accordingly  sought  after  by  them  with  great 
ayidity.  According  to  the  report  of  the  colonists,  its 
flesh  resembles  in  flavour  that  of  the  roebuck,  and  tlie 
maroon  dogs  make  great  slaughter  among  these  reptiles. 
The  colours  of  this  iguana  are  not  precisely  known. 

Some  authors  place  here  the  iguana  fateiata.  Its 
colour  is  deep  blue,  with  transverse  bands  of  a  clearer 
tint.  The  goitre  is  moderate,  and  not  denticulated. 
There  is  no  large  scale  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This 
iguana  belongs  to  the  island  of  Java.  It  may  probably 
be  the  reptile  which  Bontius  has  named  eameUon,  It 
is  also  probable,  that  to  this  species  must  be  referred  the 
^try  large  iguanas  which  are  found  at  Batavia,  and 
which  are  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  In  his 
voyage  with  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  killed  one 
-of  these,  which  was  five  ieet  in  length. 

Under  the  name  of  BasiUsk  is  at  present  designated 
a  genus  of  reptiles,  of  this  saurian  order,  which  exhibits 
many  affinities  with  the  iguanas  and  monitors.  No  ani- 
mat,  perhaps,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  great  a  number 
of  prejudices  as  the  one  now  under  consideration.  The 
most  ancient  authors  have  spoken  of  the  basilisk,  as  of  a 
serpent  which  had  the  power  of  striking  its  victim  dead 
by  a  single  glance.  Others  have  pretended  that  it  could 
not  exercise  this  faculty,  unless  it  flrst  perceived  the 
object  of  its  vengeance  before  it  was  itself  perceived  by  it. 
It  was  also  most  absurdly  imagined  to  proceed  from  the 
€gS>  of  old  cocks.  Aldrovandns,  and  several  other 
writers  have  given  figures  of  it.  They  have  represented 
it  with  eight  feet,  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  a  hooked 
and  recurved  beak.  Pliny  assures  us  that  the  serpent 
named  basilisk  has  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it  strikes  ter. 
ror  into  all  other  species,  that  it  thus  chases  them  from 
the  spot  which  it  inhabits,  and  of  whicli  it  retains  the 
sole  and  undisputed  dominion.  The  name,  indeed,  of 
bssilisk,  BartXj»H,  signifies  royal.  The  fantastic  forms, 
and  fabulous  properties  thus  attributed  to  an  animal, 
which  most  probably  never  had  any  existence,  rendered 
this  name  too  celebrated  for  naturalists  not  to  endeavour 
to  apply  it  to  another  species,  which  accordingly  they  did. 
Seba  has  figured  a  species  of  lizard,  whose  head  is  sur- 
mounted  with  projecting  lines,  and  the  back  furnished 
with  a  broad  vertical  crest,  which  extends  as  far  over  the 
tail,  and  which  that  author  believed  to  be  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  flight.  He  has  designated  it  under  the 
name  of  basilisk,  or  dragon  of  America,  a  flying  amphibi- 
ous animal.  This  is  the  animal  which  has  subsequently 
been  described  in  all  works  of  natural  history  under  the 
name  of  basilisk.-^Stff^femfnl  to  the  Englith  edition  of 
Cufier, 


climates  are  passed  away,  and  vegetation 
starts  into  universal  verdure,  the  sportsmen 
are  seen,  with  a  noose  and  a  stick,  wandering 
along  tlie  sides  of  the  ri/ers  to  take  the  iguana. 
The  animal,  though  apparently  formed  for 
combat,  is  the  most  harmless  creature  of  all 
the  forest :  it  lives  among  the  trees,  or  sports 
in  the  water,  without  rver  offering  to  offend  ; 
there,  having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
mahot,  and  the  leaves  of  the  mapou,  (hat  grow 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  it  goes  to  repose 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  hang  over 
the  water.  Upon  the  land  the  animal  is  swift 
of  foot ;  but  when  once  in  possession  of  a  tree, 
it  seems  conscious  of  the  security  of  its  situation, 
and  never  offers  to  stir.  There  the  sportsman 
easily  finds  it,  and  as  easily  fastens  his  noose 
round  its  neck :  if  the  head  be  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  noose  cannot  readily  be 
fastened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a  blow  on  the 
nose  with  the  stick,  it  lifts  the  head,  and  offers 
it  in  some  measure  to  the  noose.  In  this 
manner,  and  also  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is 
dragged  from  the  trees,  and  killed  by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head. 

The  Cameleon  is  a  very  different  animal ; 
and  as  the  iguana  satisfies  the  appetites  of  the 
epicure,  this  is  rather  the  feast  of  the  philoso. 
pher.  Like  the  crocodile,  this  little  animal 
proceeds  from  an  egg;  and  it  also  nearly  re- 
sembles that  formidable  creature  in  form ;  but 
it  differs  widely  in  its  size  and  its  appetites  ; 
being  not  above  eleven  inches  long,  and  de- 
lighting to  sit  upon  trees,  being  afraid  of  ser- 
pents,  from  which  it  is  unable  to  escape  on 
the  ground. 

The  head  of  a  large  cameleon  is  almost  two 
inches  long;  and  from  thence  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tail,  four  and  a  half :  the  tail  is  five 
inches  long,  and  the  feet  two  and  a  half :  the 
thickness  of  the  body  is  different  at  different 
times  ;  for  sometimes,  from  the  back  to  the 
belly,  it  is  two  inches,  and  sometimes  but  one  ; 
for  it  can  blow  itself  up,  and  contract  itself  at 
pleasure.  This  swelling  and  contraction  is 
not  only  of  the  back  and  belly  but  of  the  legs 
and  tail.* 

These  different  tumors  do  not  proceed  from 
a  dilatation  of  the  breast  in  breathing,  which 
rises  and  falls  by  turns  ;  but  are  very  irregu- 
lar, and  seem  adopted  merely  from  caprice. 
The  cameleon  is  often  seen,  as  it  were,  blown 
up  for  two  hours  together ;  and  then  it  con- 
tinues growing  less  and  less  insensibly;  for 
the  dilatation  is  always  more  quick  und  visi- 
ble than  the  contraction.  In  this  last  state 
the  animal  appears  extremely  lean ;  the  spine 
of  the  back  seems  sharp,  and  all  the  ribs  may 
be  counted ;  likewise  the  tendons  of  the  legs 
and  arms  may  be  seen  very  distinctly. 

This  method  of  puffing  itself  up,  is  similar 
to  that  in  pigeons,  whose  crops  are  sometimes 
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greatly  distended  with  air.  The  cameleon 
has  a  power  of  driving  tho  air  it  breathes  over 
every  part  of  the  body ;  however,  it  only  guts 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles;  for  the 
muscles  themselves  are  never  swollen.  The 
skin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch;  and  though  the 
animal  seems  so  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the 
•beating  of  the  heart  The  surface  of  the 
skin  is  unequal,  and  has  a  grain  not  unlike 
shagreen,  but  very  soft,  because  each  eminence 
is  as  smooth  as  if  it  were  pplished.  Some 
of  these  little  protuberances  are  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head,  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail  ; 
but  on  the  shoulders  and  head  they  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  a  little  larger;  (hose  under 
the  throat  are  ranged  in  the  torm  of  a  chaplet, 
from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breast.  The  colour 
of  all  these  eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is 
at  rest  in  a  shady  place,  is  of  a  bluish  gray, 
and  the  space  between  is  of  a  pale  red  and 
yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the 
sun,  then  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  its  his- 
tory.  At  first  it  appears  to  suner  no  change 
of  colour,  its  grayish  spots  still  contmuing 
the  same :  but  the  whole  surface  soon  seems 
to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  simple 
colouring  of  the  body  changes  into  a  variety 
of  beautiful  hues.  Wherever  the  light  comes 
upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a  tawny  brown ;  but 
that  part  of  the  skin  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  changes  into  several  brighter  col- 
ours, pale  yellow,  or  vivid  crimson ;  which 
forms  spots  of  the  size  of  half  one  s  finger : 
some  of  these  descend  from  the  spine  halfway 
down  the  back ;  and  others  appear  on  the 
sides,  arms,  and  tail.  When  the  sun  has 
done  shining,  the  original  gray  colour  returns 
by  degrees,  and  covers  all  the  body.  Some- 
times the  animal  becomes  all  over  spotted 
with  brown  spots,  of  a  greenish  cast.  When 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  a  white  linen  cloth  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  the  natural  colour  becomes 
much  lighter;  but  not  quite  white,  as  some 
authors  have  pretended :  however,  from  hence 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  cameleon  as- 
sumes the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  ap- 
proaches ;  this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  pro- 
bably has  taken  its  rise  from  the  continual 
changes  it  appears  to  undergo.' 


'  The  skin  of  the  cameleon  ie  composed  of  a  sort  of 
small,  scaly  grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general  form  of  the 
body  reminds  one  of  the  Hxard,  but  the  trunk  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  back  highly  ridged  or  cutting.  The 
occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  liead,  is  elevated  pyramid- 
ically  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  projecting  far  outwards,  yet 
almost  entirely  covered  over  by  the  skin,  except  imme. 
diately  opposite  the  pupil.  What  is  still  more  singular, 
the  eyes  are  capable  of  moving  independently  of  each 
other,  Uking  different  directions  at  the  same  moment; 
there  is  no  visible  external  ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy, 
round,  and  capable  of  being  grv^tly  lengthened;  the 


Le  Bruyn,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
has  given  us  a  very  ample  description  of  the 
cameleon.  During  his  stay  at  Smyrna,  he 
bought  several  of  this  kind  ;  and  to  try  bow 

teeth  are  three-pronged.  Each  of  the  feet  has  five  toes. 
but  these  are  separated  into  two  portions  (one  containing 
two  and  the  otiiek*  three  toef )  by  the  skin,  which  covers 
them  entirely  to  the  nails.  The  tail  is  king  and  retOMl, 
and  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or  branchM,  to  Mntain 
the  animal.  The  lungs  of  the  chameleon  are  so  large, 
that  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the  whole  body  beoomas 
almost  transparent.  With  the  difierent  degrees  of  inflia- 
lion,  the  surface  undergoes  changes  of  colour,  owing  to 
the  variations  produced  in  the  distribution  of  tfa»  Uood, 
and  not,  as  has  been  fabled,  by  the  aiiimal  assumii^  tLs 
colour  of  the  body  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  any  thing  more  curi- 
ous or  beautiful  than  the  transitions  from  hue  to  hue^ 
exhibited  by  the  cameleon,  when  aroused  to  motion. 
The  cameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow,  dull  and  alnMKt 
torpid.  The  only  part  which  they  move  with  celerity 
is  their  long  tongue.  This  organ  is  clothed,  at  its  ex. 
tremity,  with  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus,  and  is  darted  out 
for  the  piurpose  of  capturing  insects,  upon  which  the  ani. 
mat  subsists.  As  they*  feed  but  seldom,  and  are  Ine. 
quently  seen  inhaling  the  air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  as 
above-mentioned,  ancient  observers  concluded  that  they 
fed  altogether  on  air ;  but  closer  attention  to  their  habits 
has  shown  (hat  they  require  a  diet  rather  more  substan. 
tial.  Three  or  four  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands.  They  pass 
their  lives  altogetlier  upon  trees,  feeding  upon  small  In- 
sects,  for  which  their  constnictioo  shows  theaa  to  be  per- 
fectly adapted. 

The  Farieyated  Uxard. —This,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  this  division  of  the  genus,  sometimes  exceeds 
iho  guana  in  siae.  The  head  is  covered,  as  in  the  green 
lisai^,  with  large  scales  or  plates ;  the  body  with  small 
and  somewhat  square  scales,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
mark  the  sides  into  numerous  tapering  annuli  or  striip, 
passing  from  the  back  perpendicularly  downwards,  and 
from  the  sides  perpendicularly  upwards,  the  narrow  end 
of  each  row  alternating  witli  the  broader  end  of  the  oppo- 
site one  ;  and  in  the  younger  animals  a  kind  of  plaiUd 
appearance,  or  continued  lateral  wrinkle  appears  to  pass 
along  each  side  of  the  animal ;  the  tail,  which  is  very 
long,  is  surrounded  by  extremely  numerous  rings  of 
small  square  scales,  and  tapers  to  a  slender  point.  The 
colour  in  the  larger  animals  is  highly  beautiful,  cousi&t- 
ing  of  an  elegant,  and  in  general  somewhat  minute  vm- 
riegation  of  brown,  or  bladush  and  purple  spots,  on  a 
pale  bluish-white,  and  in  some  parts  yellowish  ground. 
The  whole  form  of  tlie  animal  is  rather  thick  or  plump, 
in  comparison  with  many  other  lizards  :  the  tongue  is 
broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and  curiously  serrated 
on  each  side  ;  the  head  shaped  \\ke  that  of  the  Anieivoi, 
to  which  this  species  is  nearly  allied.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sou  111  America. 

The  Green  Lizard.^^The  common  green  litai-d  is  a 
native  of  botli  Europe  and  India.  This  species  is  also 
extremely  nimble  ;  it  basks  on  the  sides  of  diy  banks, 
or  under  old  trees  in  the  hot  \i-eather,  but,  on  beuig  ob. 
served,  immediately  retreats  to  its  hole.  The  food  of 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  British  liards,  is  insects ;  and 
they  themselves  are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  They 
are  all  perfecly  harmless,  yet  their  form  strikes  almost 
every  beholder  with  disgust,  and  has  occasioned  great 
obKcurity  in  their  history.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a 
lissrd  killed  in  Worcestendiire,  in  the  year  1714,  which 
was  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  girth  ; 
the  fore-legs  were  placed  eight  inches  from  the  head, 
the  hind-legs  five  inches  behind  those  ;  the  legs  were 
two  inches  long;  and  the  feet  divided  Into  fiur  toes. 
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long  lliey  could  live,  kept  four  of  them  in  a 
cage,  permitting  tliem  at  times  to  run  about 
the  house.  The  fresh  sea-breeze  seemed  to  give 
them  most  spirits  and  vivacity  ;  they  opened 


each  furnished  with  a  sharp  claw.  Another  of  the  same 
kind  was  afterwards  killed  in  that  county :  but  wlietber 
these  large  lizards  were  natives  of  other  countries,  and 
imported  into  England,  or  whetlier  they  were  of  British 
growth,  is  uncertain,  though  the  former  is  more  probable, 
as  in  this  country  they  scarcely  ever  exceed  six  inches. 
This  species  ha^  a  pretty  long  verticulated  tail,  with 
sharp  scales,  and  a  scaly  colUr. 

Tlie  green  lizard  of  Carolina  is  denominated  from  its 
colour.  It  is  very  slender;  the  tail  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  and  the  whole  length  above  five 
inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  where  it  is  domestic, 
familiar,  and  harmless.  It  sports  on  the  tables  and 
windows,  and  amuses  with  its  agility  in  catching  flies. 
Cold  affects  its  colours:  in  tliat  uncertain  climate,  when 
(here  is  a  quick  transition  in  the  same  day  from  hot  to 
edd,  it  changes  instantly  from  the  most  brilliant  green 
to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a  prey  to  cats  and  ravenous 
birds.  They  appear  chiefly  in  summer  ;  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  retire  to  their  winter 
recesses,  and  lie  torpid  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  hol- 
low trees.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  few  warm  sun. 
shiny  days  so  invigorate  them,  that  they  will  come  out 
of  their  holes  and  appear  abroad ;  when  on  a  sudden  the 
weather  changes  to  cold,  they  become  so  feeble  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  to  their  retreats,  and  consequently  ex- 
pire. 

The  Nhxble  Ugard.^Thls  elegant  little  creature, 
which  is  known  in  almost  every  part  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  gentle  and  in. 
offensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
lizard  tribe.  It  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  ;  but,  un- 
able to  bear  extensive  heat,  in  tlie  hottest  weather  It 
seeks  for  shelter.  In  spring,  during  fine  weather,  it 
may  sometimes  be  seen  luxuriously  extended  on  a 
sloping  green  bank,  or  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
these  situations  it  enjoys  the  full  eflects  of  the  reviving 
warmth,  expressing  its  delight  by  gently  agitating  its 
slender  tail  ;  and  its  lively  and  brilliant  eyes  are  ani> 
mated  with  pleasure.-^Should  any  of  the  minute  animals, 
on  which  it  feeds,  appear,  it  springs  upon  them  with  the 
quickness  of  thought ;  and  if  any  danger  occurs,  the 
creature  Itself  seeks  a  more  secure  retreat  with  equal 
rapidity.  On  the  least  noise  it  turns  suddenly  round, 
drops  down,  and  seems,  for  a  moment,  perfectly  stupified 
by  its  fall ;  or  else  it  suddenly  shoots  away  among  the 
bushes  or  thick  grass.  Its  wonderful  rapidity  of  motion 
is  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  warm  countries,  for  in  the 
temperate  regions  its  evolutions  are  much  more  languid. 
This  gentle  and  peaceful  animal  excites  no  sensations  of 
terror ;  and,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  makes  not  the 
smallest  attempt  either  to  bite  or  oflend.  In  some 
countries,  children  use  it  as  a  play-thing  ;  and,  in  con- 


their  mouths  to  take  it  in  ;  he  never  perceived 
that  they  eat  any  thing,  except  now  and  then 
a  fly,  which  they  took  half  an  hour  to  swal- 
low :  he  observed  their  colour  often  to  change, 
three  or  four  times  successively,  without  being 
able  to  find  out  any  cause  for  such  alterations ; 
their  common  colour  he  found  to  be  gray,  or 
rather  a  pale  mouse  colour  ;  but  its  most  fre- 
quent changes  were  into  a  beautiful  green, 
spotted  wilb  yellow;  sometimes  the  animal 
was  marked  all  over  with  dark  brown ;  and 
this  often  changes  into  a  lighter  brown :  some 
colours,  however,  it  never  assumed  ;  and  con- 
trary to  what  was  said  above,  he  found  red  lo 
be  among  the  number. 

Though  our  traveller  took  the  utmost  care, 
he  was  unable  to  preserve  any  of  them  alive 
above  five  months ;  and  many  of  them  died  in 
four.  When  the  cameleon  changes  place,  and 
attempts  to  descend  from  an  eminence,  it 
moves  with  the  utmost  precaution,  advancing 
one  leg  very  deliberately  before  the  other, 
still  securing  itself  by  holding  whatever  it 
can  grasp  by  the  tail.  It  seldom  opens  its 
mouth,  except  for  fresh  air;  and  when  that 
is  supplied,  discovers  its  satisfaction  by  its 
motions,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  colour. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  darted  out  after  its 
prey,  which  is  flies  ;  and  this  is  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  little, 
though  they  stand  out  of  the  head  ;  they  have 

sequence  of  its  natural  gentleness  of  disposition,  it  be- 
comes in  a  great  measure  tame  and  familiar. 

The  Sand  Lixnrd.-^Thit  species  is  found  on   saudy 


heatlis  in  some  parts  of  England.  Its  colour  is  in  genera] 
brown,  and  its  length  seven  inches.  It  is  more  sluggish 
than  the  common  lizard,  and  will  attempt  to  bite  any  one 
who  handles  it. 

The  Frilled  Linard,  of  which  the  following  cut  re- 


presents  the  figure,  is  a  curious  soecies  found  in  Australia, 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits. 
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a  single  eye-lid,  like  a  cap  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  through  which  the  sight  of  the  eye 
appears,  which  is  of  a  shining  brown;  and 
round  it  there  is  a  little  circle  of  a  gold  colour  : 
but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  con. 
formation  is,  that  the  animal  often  moves  one 
eye,  when  the  other  is  entirely  at  rest :  nay 
sometimes  one  eye  will  seem  to  look  directly 
forward,  while  the  other  looks  backward;  and 
one  will  look  upward,  while  the  other  regards 
the  earth. 

To  this  class  of  lizards,  we  may  refer  the 
Dragon,  a  most  terrible  animal,  but  most  pro. 
bablv  not  of  Nature's  formation.  Of  this 
death-dealing  creature  all  people  have  read  ; 
and  the  most  barbarous  countries,  to  this  day, 
paint  it  to  the  imagination  in  all  its  terrors, 
and  fear  to  meet  it  in  every  forest.  It  is  not 
enough  that  nature  has  furnished  those  coun- 
tries  with  poisons  of  various  malignity  ;  with 
serpents  forty  feet  long  ;  with  elephants,  lions, 
and  tigers  ;  to  make  their  situation  really  dan. 
gerous,  the  capricious  imagination  is  set  at 
work  to  call  up  new  terrors;  and  scarce  a 
savage  is  found  that  docs  not  talk  of  winged 
serpents  of  immoderate  length,  flying  away 
with  the  camel  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  destroying 
mankind  by  a  single  glare.  Happily,  how. 
ever,  such  ravagers  are  no  where  found  to  exist 
at  present ;  and  the  whole  race  of  dragons  is 
dwindled  down  to  the  Flving  Lizard,  a  little 
harmless  creature,  that  only  preys  upon  insects, 
and  even  seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with 
its  beautv. 

The  Flying  Lizard  of  Java  perches  upon 
fruit-trees,  and  feeds  upon  flies,  ants,  butter- 
flies, and  other  small  insects.  It  is  a  very 
harmless  creature,  and  does  no  mischief  in 
any  respect.  Gentil,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
World,  affirms,  that  he  has  seen  these  lizards 
at  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
observed  they  flew  very  swiftly  from  tree  to 
tree ;  and  having  killed  one,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  skin,  which  was  painted  with 
several   beautiful  colours :  it  was  a   foot   in 


length,  and  had  four  paws,  like  the  common 
lizards:  but  its  head  was  flat,  and  had  a  small 
hole  in   the   middle;  the   wings   were  rery 
thin,  and   resembled  those  of  a  flying  fish. 
About  the  neck  were  a  sort  of  wattles,  not  un. 
like  those  of  cocks,  which  gave  it  no  disagree, 
able  appearance.     He  intended  to  have  pre- 
served it,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  Europe; 
but  it  was  corrupted  by  the  heat,  before  the 
close  of  the  day  ;  however,  they  have  since 
been   brought  into   England,   and    are  now 
common  enough  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
The  last  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  I 
shall  mention,  is   the  Chalcidian    Lizard  of 
Aldrovandus,  very  improperly  called  the  Seps 
by  modern  historians.     This  animal  seems  to 
make  the  shade  that  separates  the  lizard  from 
the  serpent  race.     It  has  four  legs,  like  the 
lizard ;  but  so  short,  as  to  be  utterly  unser- 
viceable  in  walking :  it  has  a  long  slender 
body,  like   the  serpent;  and  is  said  to  have 
the  serpent's  malignity  also.     The  fore  legs 
are   very  near  the   head;  the  hind  legs  are 
placed  Ult  backward  ;  but  before  and  behind 
they  seem  rather  useless  incumbrances,  than 
instniments  serving  to  assist  the  animal  in  its 
motions,  or  in  providing  for  its  subsistence. 
These   animals   are   found   above   three  feet 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  a  large 
head  and  pointed  snout.     The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  scales;  and  the  belly  is  white 
mixed  with  blue.     It  has  four  crooked  teeth, 
as  also  a  pointed  tail,  which,  however,  can  in- 
flict no  wound.  Whether  the  teeth  be  similar  to 
the  viper's  fangs,  we  are  not  told;  though  Vola- 
teranus  says,  they  are  covered  with  a  mem. 
brane ;  by  which  I  am  apt  to  think  he  means 
a  venom-bag,  which  is  found  at  the  root  of 
teeth  of  all  serpents  that  arc  poisonous.     It  is 
viviparous ;  fifteen   young  ones  having  been 
taken  alive  out  of  its  belly.     Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  viper; 
and,  like  that  animal,  its  bite  may  be  danger- 
ous. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  SERFSNT8  Iff  GENERAL.* 

Wk  now  come  to  a  tribe,  that  not  only  their 
deformity,  their  venom,  their  ready  malignity, 
but  also  our  prejudices,  and  our  very  religion, 
have  taught  us  to  detest  The  serpent  has, 
from  the  beginning,  been  the  enemy  of  man  ; 
and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and  an- 
noy him,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that 
have  been  practised  to  destroy  it.  Formidable 
in  itself,  it  deters  the  invader  from  the  pur. 

^  The  serpent  tribes  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
animals  by  a  peculiar  character,  in  which  their  figure, 
motion,  and  habits,  so  repulsive  and  disgusting,  form  a 
BtrilciDg  contrast  to  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colours 
with  which  their  slcin  is  studded,  adding,  if  possible,  to 
their  subtile  and  venomous  appearance;  while  their 
srawling  motion  strikingly  exemplifies  the  decree  of  the 
Creator,  made  after  the  temptation  and  fall  of  roan : — 
"  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  above  all 
cattle,  and  every  bird  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 

The  tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  divided 
hy  Lacepede  into  eight  genera,  each  of  which  are  subdi- 
vided,  and  contain  many  species.  The  genera  comprise 
the  Boas,  containing  11  species;  the  Rattle-snake,  6 
species;  the  Vipers,  196  species;  the  Snakes,  24  spe- 
cies; the  Amphisboena,  Sspecies;  Langrata,  I;  Ccecilia, 
2;  and  Acrochord,  1. 

Although  destitute  of  feet  and  wings,  few  animals  are 
10  active  as  serpents,  or  can  transport  themselves  from 
place  to  place  with  equal  agility.  Whether  to  selee  its 
prey,  or  esr^pe  from  danger,  the  serpent  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  surpasses  several  species  of 
birds  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  gains  the 
summits  of  Uie  highest  trees,  twisting  and  untwisting  its 
flexible  body  around  their  trunks  and  branches  with  such 
celerity,  that  the  quickest  eye  can  scarcely  follow  its  ra- 
pid motion.  Their  size  greatly  varies ;  some  are  but  a 
few  inches  long,  while  others  are  forty,  or  even  fifty  feet 
4n  length.  All  are  covered  with  scales,  or  scaly  tuber- 
cles. Their  brain  case  is  weak  and  shallow;  and  hence 
serpents  are  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The 
formation  and  conjunction  of  the  vertebras  are  well  adap- 
ted for  mobility. 


suit ;  and,  from  its  figure,  capable  of  finding 
shelter  in  a  little  space,  it  is  not  easily  disco, 
vered  by  those  who  would  venture  to  try  the 
encounter.  Thus  possessed  at  once  of  potent 
arms  and  inaccessible  or  secure  retreats,  it 
bafiles  all  the  arts  of  man,  though  never  so 
earnestly  bent  upon  its  destruction. 

For  (his  reason,  there  is  scarce  a  country  in 
the  world  that  does  not  still  give  birth  to  this 
poisonous  brood,  that  seem  formed  to  quelJ  hu- 
man pride,  and  repress  the  boasts  of  security. 
Mankind  have  driven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf  from  their  vicinity ;  but  the  snake 


All  parts  of  their  body  have  great  force,  agility,  and 
elasticity.  They  are  most  abundant  in  warm  and  tem- 
perate regions ;  but  increase  in  size  and  numbers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  and  moisture,  and  to  tlie  freedom  of 
their  range.  They  have  less  blood  than  quadrupeds,  a 
lower  animal  heat,  and  less  interior  activity  of  system. 
They  are  more  animated  in  times  of  tempest  and  hurri- 
cane, when  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  the 
greatest  perturbation.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  dull, 
but  their  vision  acute.  Their  sense  of  taste  is  probably 
of  considerable  delicacy,  as  the  tongue  is  very  slender, 
and  divided  into  two  joints,  which  admit  of  its  being 
readily  applied  to  sapid  bodies.  Their  sense  of  touch  is 
probably  ciiscure.  They  give  many  indications  of  high 
instinct  and  sensibility,  and  have  the  faculty  of  existing 
a  long  period  without  food. 

They  have  no  voice,  but  a  hiss,  which  is  uttered  softer 
or  stronger  according  to  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  exer- 
ted exclusively  in  the  declaration  of  their  fiercer  passions 
—the  milder  sensibilities  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
vocal  annunciation. 

Serpents  have  great  strength  from  the  peculiar  con> 
struction  of  their  body.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
They  have  been,  from  all  antiquity,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries, celebrated  for  their  great  cunning  and  sagacity 
which  is  chiefly  displayed  in  their  mode  of  evading  theit 
enemies,  or  of  obtaining  their  prey.  Some  serpents  an 
eminently  noted  for  their  brilliant  colours,  of  which  se . 
veral  display  fine  iridescent  changes.  It  is  a  curious  dis- 
tinction ofthese  animals,  which  has  lately  been  made  by 
M»  de  la  Boisie,  of  Cayenne,  that  nearly  all  the  species 
of  serpents  of  which  the  young  are  hatched  within  the 
mother,  and  which  are  therefore  bom  alive,  are  reno-  - 
mous. 
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and  the  viper  still  defy  their  power,  and  fre- 
quently punish  their  insolence. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by 
human  assiduity;  and  it  is  possible  some  of 
the  kinds  are  wholly  destroyed.  In  none  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  they  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  truly  terrible ;  the  philosopher 
can  meditate  in  the  fields  without  danger ;  and 
the  lover  seek  the  grove  without  fearing  any 
wounds  but  those  of  metaphor.  The  various 
malignity  that  has  been  ascribed  to  European 
serpents  of  old  is  now  utterly  unknown ;  there 
are  not  above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dan- 
gerous,  and  their  poison  operates  in  all  in  the 
same  manner.  A  burning  pain  in  the  part, 
easily  removable  by  timely  applications,  is 
the  worst  effect  that  we  can  experience  from 
the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents  of  Eu- 
rope.  The  drowsy  death,  the  starting  of  the 
blood  from  every  pore,  the  insatiable  and  burn- 
ing thirst,  the  melting  down  the  solid  mass  of 
the  whole  form  into  one  heap  of  putrefaction, 
these  are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted. 

But  though  we  have  thus  reduced  these 
dangers,  having  been  incapable  of  wholly  re- 
moving them,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
still  rage  with  all  their  ancient  malignity. 
Nature  seems  to  have  placed  them  as  centin. 
els,  to  deter  mankind  from  spreading  too 
widely,  and  from  seeking  new  abodes,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  cultivated  those  at  home.  In 
the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the  tropics, 
as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  serpents 
propagate  in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all 
countries,  those  regions  have  them  in  the 
greatest  abundance  where  the  fields  are  un. 
peopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
supplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the 
swampy  banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko> 
where  the  sun  is  hot,  the  forests  thick,  and  the 
men  but  few,  the  serpents  cling  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and 
carry  on  an  unceasing  war  against  all  other 
animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  as- 
sured us,  that  they  have  often  seen  large  snakes 
twining  round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encom. 
passing  it  like  a  wreath,  and  thus  rising  and 
descending  at  pleasure.  In  these  countries, 
therefore,  the  serpent  is  too  formidable  to  be- 
come an  object  of  curiosity,  for  it  excites  much 
more  violent  sensations. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject,  as  wholly 
fabulous,  the  nccounts  left  us  by  the  ancients 
of  the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  a 
single  serpent  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  mankind 
were  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  that 
serpents,  continuing  undisturbed  possessors  of 
the  forests,  grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  : 
and  every  other  tribe  of  animals  fell  before 


them.     It  then  might  have  happened,  that  ser- 
pents reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  district  for  cen- 
turies together.     To   animals  of  this    kind, 
grown  by  time  and  rapacity  to  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  (he  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itself,  were  but 
feeble    opponents.       The    dreadful    monster 
spread  desolation  round  him;  every  creature 
that  had  life  was  devoured,  or  fled  to  a  dis- 
tance.    That  horrible  fiBtor^  which  even  the 
commonest  and  the  most  harmless  snakes  are 
still  found  to  diffuse,  might,  in  these  larger 
ones,  become  too  powerful  for  any  living  being 
to  witlistand ;  and  while  ihey  preyed  without 
distinction,  they  might  thus  also  have  poisoned 
the  atmosphere  around  them.    In  this  manner, 
having  for  ages   lived  in  the  hidden  and  un- 
peopled forest,  and  finding  as  their  appetites 
were  more  powerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prcj 
decreasing,  it  is  possible  they  might  venture 
boldly  from  their  retreats,  into  the  more  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country,  and  carry  conster- 
nation among  mankind,  as  they  had  before  de- 
solation among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.    We 
have  many  histories  of  antiquity,  presenting  us 
such  a  picture ;  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation 
sinking  under  the  ravages  of  a  single  serpent 
At  that  time,  man  had  not  learned  the  art  of 
uniting  the  efforts  of  many,  to  effect  one  great 
purpose.     Opposing  multitudes  only    added 
new  victims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  in- 
creased  mutual  embarrassment  and  terror.  The 
animal  was,  therefore,  to  be  singly  opposed  by 
him  who  had  the  greatest  strength,  the  best 
armour,  and  the  most  undaunted  courage.      In 
such  an  encounter  hundreds  must  have  fallen  ; 
till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  by  a  fortu- 
nate blow,  or  by  taking  the  monster  in  its  tor- 
pid interval,  and  surcharged  with  spoil,  might 
kill,  and  thus  rid  his  country  of  the  destroyer. 
Such  was  the  original  occupation  of  heroes: 
and  those  who  first  obtained  that  name,  from 
their  destroying  the  ravagers  of   the   earth, 
gained  it  much  more  deservedly  than  their  suc- 
cessors, who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for 
their  skill  in  destroying  each  other.     But  as 
we  descend  into  more  enlightened  antiquity, 
we  find  these  animals  less  formidable,  as  being 
attacked  in  a  more  successful  manner.     We 
aie  told,  that  while   Regulus  led  his  army 
along   the   banks   of  the   river   Bagrada,  in 
Africa,  an  enormous  serpent  disputca  his  pas- 
sage over.     We  are  assured  by  Pliny,  who 
says,  that  he  himself  saw  the  skin,  that  it  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  he 
had  destroyed  many  of  the  army.     At  last, 
however,  the  battering  engines  were  brought 
out  against  it ;  and  these  assailing  it  at  a  dis- 
tauce,  it  was  soon  destroyed.     Its  spoils  wer^ 
carried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed 
an  ovation  for  his  success.     There  are,  per- 
haps, few  facts  better  ascertained  in  history 
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than  this :  an  ovation  was  a  remarkable 
honour;  and  was  given  only  for  some  signal 
exploit  that  did  not  deserve  a  triumph:  no  his- 
torian would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the 
story  at  least,  without  being  subject  to  the 
most  shameful  detection.  The  skin  was  kept 
for  several  years  after  in  the  capitol ;  and  Pliny 
says,  he  saw  it  there  :  now,  though  Pliny  was 
a  credulous  writer,  he  was  by  no  means  9l  false 
one;  and  whatever  he  says  he  has  seen,  we 
may  very  safely  rely  on.  At  present,  indeed, 
such  ravages  from  serpents  are  scarcely  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  not  but  that  in  A  f- 
rica  and  America  some  of  them  are  powerful 
enough  to  brave  the  assaults  of  men  to  this 
day. 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  placed  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  take  a  view  of  this  tribe  with- 
out fearing  for  our  safety ;  we  can  survey  their 
impotent  malignity  with  the  same  delight  with 
which  the  poet  describes  the  terrors  of  a  dead 
monster. 

Neqaeant  expleii  onrda  taendo 
TerribilM  ooalos  vUlosaqiM  letia  pectora. 

To  US  their  slender  form,  their  undulating 
motion,  their  vivid  colouring,  their  horrid 
stench,  their  forky  tongue,  and  their  enven- 
omed fangs,  are  totally  harmless ;  and  in  this 
country  their  uses  even  serve  to  counterbalance 
the  mischief  they  sometimes  occasion. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  serpents  in  general, 
they  have  marks  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 
They  have  the  length  and  the  suppleness  of 
the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  swim  with:  tliey 
have  the  scaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the 
lizard,  but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with  ;  they 
have  the  crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but, 
unlike  that  animal,  they  have  lungs  to  breathe 
with :  like  all  the  reptile  kind,  they  are  re- 
sentful when  offended  ;  and  nature  has  sup. 
plied  them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every 
injury. 

Though  they  are  possessed  of  very  different 
degrees  of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formid- 
able  to  man,  and  have  a  strong  similitude  of 
form  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
mark  the  general  character  before  we  descend 
to  particulars.  With  respect  to  their  confor- 
mation, all  serpents  have  a  very  wide  mouth, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  ;  and,  what 
is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape  andswal. 
low  the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three 
times  as  big  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  a  toad 
taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a  snake,  at  lord  Spen- 
cer's, near  London,  the  body  of  which  was 
thrice  the  diameter  of  the  animal  that  swal- 
lowed it.  However,  it  is  no  way  surprising 
that  the  skin  of  the  snake  should  stretch  to  re- 
ceive so  large  a  morsel :  the  wonder  seems 
how  the  jaws  could  take  it  in.     To  explain 
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this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  jaws  of  this 
animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of 
a  pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to 
bones,  and  play  upon  one  another;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  serpent's  jaws  are  held  together  at 
the  roots  by  a  stretching  muscular  skin  ;  by 
which  means  they  open  as  widely  as  the  ani- 
mal chooses  to  stretch  them,  and  admit  of  a 
prey  much  thicker  than  the  snake's  own  body. 
The  throat,  like  stretching  leather,  dilates  to 
admit  the  morsel ;  the  stomach  receives  it  in 
part ;  and  the  rest  remains  in  the  gullet,  till 
putrefaction  and  the  juices  of  the  serpent's 
body  unite  to  dissolve  it. 

As  to  the  teeth,  I  will  talk  more  of  them 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  viper's  poison ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  some 
serpents  have  fangs,  or  canine  teeth,  and  others 
are  without  them.  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked 
and  hollow  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance, 
\  are  capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at 
pleasure. 

The  eyes  of  all  serpents  are  small,  if  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body ;  and  though 
differently  coloured  in  different  kinds,  yet  th^t 
appearance  of  all  is  malign  and  heavy;  and, 
from  their  known  qualities,  they  strike  the 
imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  creature  medi- 
tating mischief.  In  some,  the  upper  eye-lid 
is  wanting,  and  the  serpent  winks  only  with 
that  below  ;  in  others,  the  animal  has  a  nicti« 
tating  membrane  or  skin,  resembling  that 
which  is  found  in  birds,  which  keeps  the  eye 
clean,  and  preserves  the  sight.  The  substance 
of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  horny  ;  the  crys. 
talline  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  visible  in  all : 
but  there  is  no  conduits  for  smelling ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  enjoy  that 
sense  in  tolerable  perfection. 

The  tongue  in  all  these  animals  is  long  and 
forky.  It  is  composed  of  two  long  fleshy  sub* 
stances,  which  terminate  in  sharp  points,  and 
are  very  pliable.  At  the  root  it  is  connected 
very  strongly  to  the  neck  by  two  tendons,  that 
give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  viper 
kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of 
their  bodies;  they  are  continually  darting 
them  out,  but  they  are  entirely  harmless,  and 
only  terrify  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
situation  of  their  poison. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we 
shall  find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  size, 
•  and  capable  of  being  distended  to  a  great  de- 
gree ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  lies  the  stomach , 
which  is  not  so  capacious,  and  receives  only  a 
part  of  the  prey,  while  the  rest  continues  in 
the  gullet  for  digestion.     When  the  substance 
in  the  stomach  is  dissolved  into  chyle,  it  passes 
into  the  intestines,  and  from  thence  goes  to 
I  nourishment,  or  to  be  excluded  by  the  vent 
3f 
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Like  most  other  animals,  serpents  are  fur- 
nished with  lungs,  which,  I  suppose,  are  ser- 
viceable in  breathing,  though  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is 
performed ;  for  though  serpents  are  often  seen, 
apparently,  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we 
cannot  find  the  smallest  signs  of  their  ever  re- 
spiring  it  again.  Their  lungs,  however,  are 
long  and  large,  and  doubtless  are  necessary  to 
promote  their  languid  circulation.^  The  heart  is 
formed  as  in  the  tortoise,  the  frog,  and  the  lizard 
kinds,  so  as  to  work  without  the  assistance  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  single,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  great  vein  to  the 
great  artery  by  the  shortest  course.  By  this 
contrivance  of  nature  we  easily  gather  two 
consequences — that  snakes  aro  amphibious, 
being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land  and  in 
the  water;  and  that  also  thev  are  torpid  in 
winter,  like  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  ani- 
ma  Is  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  vent  in  these  animals  serves  for  the 
emission  of  the  urine  and  the  fseces,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  generation.  The  instrument 
of  generation  in  the  male  is  double,  being 
forked  like  the  tongue ;  the  ovaries  in  the  fe- 
male are  double  also  ;  and  the  aperture  is  very 
large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  instrument 
of  the  male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats; 
and  it  is  said  by  the  ancients,  that,  in  this  si- 
tuation, they  appear  like  one  serpent  with  two 
heads :  but  how  far  this  remark  is  founded  in 
truth,  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  modems  that 
can  resolve  me. 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  slender, 
and  capable  of  bending  in  every  direction,  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone  are  numer. 
ous  beyond  what  one  would  imagine.  In  the 
generality  of  quadrupeds,  they  amount  to  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  ;  in  the  serpent  kind  they 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  from  the 
head  to  the  vent,  and  iwenty-five  more  from 
that  to  the  tail.'  The  number  of  these  joints 
must  give  the  back-bone  a  surprising  degree 
of  pliancy  ;  but  this  is  still  increased  by  the 
manner  in  which  each  of  these  joints  are  locked 
into  the  other.  In  man  and  quadrupeds,  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one  against 
the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  sinews:  but  in 
serpents,  the  bones  play  one  within  the  other, 
like  ball  and  socket,  so  that  they  have  full 
motion  upon  each  other  in  every  direction.' 
Thus,  if  a  man  were  to  form  a  machine  com- 
posed of  so  many  joints  as  are  found  in  the 
back  of  a  serpent,  he  would  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  give  it  such  strength  and  pliancy  at 
the  same  time.  The  chain  of  a  watch  is  but  a 
bungling  piece  of  workmanship  in  comparison. 

Though  the  number  of  joints  in  the  back, 
bone  is  great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  still  gpreat. 


>  V{d«  Charat  Anatom. 


>  Dcrliim,  p.  390. 


er ;  for,  from  the  head  to  the  vent  there  are 
two  ribs  to  every  joint,  which  makes  their 
number  two  hundred  and  ninety  in  all.  These 
ribs  are  furnished  with  muscles,  four  in  num. 
her  ;  which  being  inserted  into  the  head,  run 
along  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  give  the  ani- 
mal great  strength  and  agility  in  all  its  mo- 
tions. 

The  skin  also  contributes  to  its  motions, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  scales,  united 
to  each  other  by  a  transparent  membrane, 
which  grows  harder  as  it  grows  older,  until 
the  animal  chances,  which  is  generally  done 
twice  a  year.  This  cover  then  bursts  near  the 
head,  and  the  serpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an 
undulatory  motion,  in  a  new  skin,  much  more 
vivid  than  the  former.  If  the  old  slough  be 
then  viewed,  every  scale  will  be  distinctly 
seen,  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be 
found  greatest  where  the  part  of  the  body  they 
covered  was  largest 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatness  in  the 
disposal  of  the  serpent  s  scales  for  assisting  the 
animals  sinuous  motion.  As  the  edges  of  the 
foremost  scales  lie  over  the  ends  of  their  fol- 
lowing scales,  so  those  edges,  when  the  scales 
are  erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 
doing  in  a  small  degree,  catch  in  the  ground, 
like  the  nails  in  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  so 
promote  and  facilitate  the  animal's  progressive 
motion.  The  erecting  these  scales  is  by  means 
of  a  multitude  of  distinct  muscles,  with  which 
each  is  supplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  some  of  thd  serpent  kind  there  is  the  ex- 
actest  symmetry  in  these  scales;  in  others, 
they  are  disposed  more  irregularly.  In  8ome» 
there  are  larger  scales  on  the  belly,  and  often 
answering  to  the  number  of  ribs ;  in  others, 
however,  the  animal  is  without  them.  Upon 
this  slight  difference  Linnaeus  has  founded  his 
distinctions  of  the  various  classes  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  Human  curiosity,  however,  and  even 
human  interest,  seem  to  plead  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent method  of  distribution.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  scales  on  a  formidable  animal's 
belly,  nor  their  magnitude  or  variety ,  that  any 
way  excite  our  concern.  The  first  question 
that  every  man  will  naturally  ask,  when  he 
hears  of  a  snake,  is,  whether  it  be  large?  the 
second,  whether  it  be  venomous?  In  other 
words,  the  strongest  lines  in  the  animals  his. 
tory  are  those  that  first  excite  our  attention  ; 
and  these  it  is  every  historian's  business  to  dia. 
phiv. 

When  we  come  to  compare  serpents  with 
each  other,  the  first  great  distinction  appears 
in  their  size ;  no  other  tribe  of  animals  differ, 
ing  so  widely  in  this  particular.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  so  remotely  separated  as  the 
Great  Liboya  of  Surinam,  that  grows  to  thirty- 
six  feet  long;  and  the  Little  Serpent^  at  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  north  of  the  river 
Senegal,  that  ia  not  above  three  inches,  and 
covers  whole  sandy  deserts  with  its  multi- 
tudes! This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of 
fishes,  seems  to  have  no  bounds  put  to  their 
growth:  their  bones  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
cartilaginous,  and  they  are,  consequently,  ca- 
pable of  great  extension  :  the  older,  therefore, 
a  serpent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows ;  and 
as  they  seem  to  live  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive 
at  an  enormous  size. 

Leguat  assures  us,  that  he  saw  one  in  Java 
that  was  fifty  feet  long.  Carli  mentions  their 
growing  to  above  forty  feet ;  and  we  have  now 
the  skin  of  one  in  the  Museum,  that  measures 
thirty-two.  Mr  Wentwort,  who  had  large 
concerns  in  the  Berbices,  in  America,  assures 
me,  that  in  that  country,  they  grow  to  an  en- 
ormous length.  He  one  day  sent  out  a  sol- 
dier, with  an  Indian,  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the 
table  ;  and  they  accordingly  went  some  miles 
from  the  fort;  in  pursuing  their  game,  the  In- 
dian,  who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  rest  himself  upon  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be;  but 
when  he  was  just  going  to  sit  down,  the  enor- 
mous monster  began  to  move,  and  the  poor  sa- 
vage perceiving  that  he  had  approached  a  Li. 
boya,  the  greatest  of  all  the  serpent  kind, 
dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  soldier,  who 
perceived,  at  some  distance,  what  had  hap- 
pened,  levelled  at  the  serpent  s  head,  and,  by 
a  lucky  aim,  shot  it  dead:  however,  he  conti. 
nued  his  fire  until  he  was  assured  that  the  ani. 
mal  was  killed ;  and  then  going  up  to  rescue 
his  companion,  who  was  fallen  motionless  by 
its  side,  he,  to  his  astonishment,  found  him 
dead  likewise,  being  killed  by  the  fright 
Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and  telling  what 
had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  thirty-six  feet  long. 
He  had  the  skin  stuffed,  and  then  sent  to  Eu- 
rope,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
whose  cabinet  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hague  ;  but  the  skin  has  shrunk,  by  drying, 
two  or  three  feet. 

In  the  East  Indies  they  grow  also  to  an 
enormous  size  ;  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Java,  where,  we  are  assured,  that  one  of  them 
will  destroy  and  devour  a  buffalo.  In  a  letter, 
printed  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  combat  between  an  enormous 
serpent  and  a  bulTalo,  by  a  person  who  assures 
us  that  he  was  himself  a  spectator.  The  ser-  , 
pent  had,  for  some  time,  been  waiting  near 
the  brink  of  a  pool,  in  expectation  of  its  prey ; 
when  a  bulfalo  was  the  first  that  offered.  Hav- 
ing darted  upon  the  alTrighted  animal,  it  in- 
stantly  began  to  wrap  it  round  with  its  volumi- 
nous twistmgs  ;  and,  at  every  twist,  the  bones 
of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to  crack  almost  as 


loud  as  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  poor  animal  struggled  and  bellowed  ; 
its  enormous  enemy  entwined  it  too  closely  to 
get  free;  till,  at  length,  all  its  bones  being 
mashed  to  pieces,  like  those  of  a  malefactor  on 
the  wheel,  and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  one 
unifurm  mass,  the  serpent  untwined  its  folds  to 
swallow  its  prey  at  leisure.  To  prepare  for 
this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  body  slip  down 
the  throat  more  glibly,  it  was  seen  to  lick  the 
whole  body  over,  and  thus  cover  it  with  its 
mucus.  It  then  began  to  swallow  it  at  that 
end  that  offered  least  resistance  ;  while  its 
length  of  body  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey, 
and  thus  took  in  at  once  a  morsel  that  was  three 
times  its  own  thickness.  We  are  assured  by 
travellers,  that  these  animals  are  often  found 
with  the  body  of  a  stag  in  their  gullet,  while 
the  horns,  which  they  are  unable  to  swallow, 
keep  sticking  out  at  their  mouths. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapa. 
city  of  these  frightful  creatures  is  often  their 
punishment ;  for  whenever  any  of  the  serpent 
kind  have  gorged  themselves  in  this  manner, 
whenever  their  body  is  seen  particularlv  dis- 
tended with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and 
may  be  approached  and  destroyed  with  safety. 
Patient  of  hunger  to  a  surprising  degree, 
whenever  they  seize  and  swallow  their  prey, 
they  seem,  like  surfeited  gluttons,  un wieldly, 
stupid,  helpless,  and  sleepy:  they,  at  that  time 
seek  some  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  se- 
veral  days  together,  and  digest  their  meal  in 
safety  :  the  smallest  effort,  at  that  time,  is  ca. 
pable  of  destroying  them ;  they  can  scarcely 
make  any  resistance  ;  and  they  are  equally  un. 
qualified  for  flight  or  opposition :  that  is  the 
happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  suc- 
cess ;  at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himself 
does  not  fear  to  assail  them.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  this  sleepy  interval  of  digestion  is  over : 
thev  then  issue,  with  famished  appetites,  from 
their  retreats,  and  with  accumulated  terrors, 
while  every  animal  of  the  forest  flies  before 
them. 

Carli  describes  the  Long  Serpent  of  Congo 
making  its  track  through  the  tall  grass,  like 
mowers  in  a  summer  s  day.  He  could  not,  with- 
out terror,  behold  whole'  lines  of  grass  lying 
levelled  under  the  sweep  of  its  tail.  In  this 
manner  it  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity, 
until  it  found  a  proper  situation  frequented  by 
its  prey :  there  it  continued  to  lurk,  in  patient 
expectation,  and  would  have  remained  for 
weeks  together,  had  it  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  natives. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  pro- 
vision ;  but  the  serpent  indiscriminately  preys 
upon  all ;  the  buffalo,  the  tiger,  and  the  ga- 
zelle. One  would  think  that  the  porcupine  s 
quills  might  be  sufficient  to  protect  it;  but 
whatever  has  life  serves  to  appease  the  hun- 
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ger  of  these  devouring  creatures:  porcupines, 
with  all  their  quills,  have  frequently  been 
found  in  their  stumachs,  when  killed  and 
opened ;  nay,  they  most  frequently  arc  seen  to 
devour  each  other. 

A  life  of  savage  hostility  in  the  forest  ofTers 
the.  imagination  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
pictures  in  nature.  In  those  burning  coun- 
tries,  where  the  sun  dries  up  every  brook  for 
hundreds  of  miles  round ;  when  what  had  the 
appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  season, 
becomes,  in  summer,  one  dreary  bed  of  sand 
—in  those  countries,  I  say,  a  lake  that  is 
never  dry  or  a  brook  that  is  perennial,  is  con- 
sidered by  every  animal  as  the  greatest  con. 
venience  of  nature.  As  to  food,  the  luxuriant 
landscape  supplies  that  in  sufficient  abundance: 
it  is  the  want  of  water  that  all  animals  endea. 
vour  to  remove  ;  and  inwardly  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  traverse  whole  deserts  to 
lind  out  a  spring.  When  they  have  discovered 
this,  no  dangers  can  det&r  them  from  attempt- 
ing to  slake  their  thirst  Thus  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  rivulet,  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
continents,  is  generally  the  place  where  all  the 
hostile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up  for  the  engage- 
ment.  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envied  spot, 
thousands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  seen 
venturing  to  quench  their  thirst,  or  preparing 
to  seize  their  prey.  The  elephants  are  per- 
ceived,  in  a  long  line,  marching  from  the 
darker  parts  of  the  forest ;  the  buffaloes  are 
there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  security  ; 
the  gazelles,  relying  solely  upon  their  swifts 
ness  ;  the  lion  and  tiger  waiting  a  proper  op* 
portunity  to  seize  ;  but  chiefly  the  larger  ser- 
pents are  upon  guard  there,  and  defend  the  ac- 
cesses of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  passes  with- 
out some  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  serpent,  de- 
fended by  its  scales,  and  naturally  capable  of 
sustaining  a  multitude  of  wounds,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  formidable.  It  is  the  most 
wakeful  also ;  for  the  whole  tribe  sleep  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  are,  consequently,  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  :  so  that,  till  their  rapacity  is 
satisfied,  few  other  animals  will  venture  to  ap. 
proach  their  station. 

But  though  these  animals  arc,  of  all  others, 
the  most  voracious,  and  though  the  morsel 
which  they  swallow  without  chewing  is  greater 
than  what  any  olher  creature,  either  by  land 
or  water,  the  whale  itself  not  excepted,  can 
devour,  yet  no  animals  upon  earth  bear  ahsii- 
nence  so  long  as  they.  A  single  meal,  with 
many  of  the  snake  kind,  seems  to  be  the  adven- 
ture  of  a  season ;  it  is  an  occurrence  for  which 
they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay,  sometimes  for 
months,  in  patient  expectation  of.  When 
they  have  seized  their  prey,  their  industry,  for 
several  weeks,  is  entirely  discontinued  ;  the 
fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  satisfies 
Ihcm  for  the  remaining  period  of  their  annual 


activity.  As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that 
of  most  olher  terrestrial  animals,  and  as  it  cir- 
culates but  slowly  through  their  bodies,  so 
their  powers  of  digestion  are  but  feeble. 
Their  prey  continues  for  a  long  time,  partly 
in  the  stomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  a 
part  is  often  seen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 
In  this  manner,  it  digests  by  degrees;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  part  below  is  dissolved,  the 
part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore, 
till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  performed 
I  hat  the  serpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its 
activity.  But  should  any  accident  prevent  it 
from  issuing  once  more  from  its  cell,  it  stili 
can  continue  to  bear  famine  for  weeks,  months, 
nay,  for  years  together.  Vipers  are  often 
kept  in  boxes  for  six  or  eight  months  without 
any  food  whatever;  and  there  are  little  ser- 
pents sometimes  sent  over  to  Europe  from 
Grand  Cairo,  the  name  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn,  that  live,  for  several  years, 
in  glasses,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even  stain 
the  glass  with  their  excrements.  Thus  the 
serpent  tribe  unite,  in  themselves,  two  very 
opposite  qualities  :  wonderful  abstinence,  and 
yet  incredible  rapacity. 

If,  leaving  the  consideration  of  their  appe- 
tites, wc  come  to  compare  serpents,  as  to  their 
voices,  some  are  found  silent,  some  have  a 
peculiar  cry  ;  but  hissing  is  the  sound  which 
they  most  commonly  send  forth,  either  as  a 
call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  the  countries  where  they  abound, 
they  are  generally  silent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  they  are  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
heat  of  the  climate ;  but  as  the  cool  of  the 
evening  approaches,  they  are  then  heard  issii- 
ing  from  their  cells  with  continued  hissings  ; 
and  such  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that 
some  have  assured  me  they  very  much  resem. 
ble  the  music  of  an  English  grove.  This 
some  will  hardly  credit~-at  any  rate,  such 
notes,  however  pleasing,  can  give  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  minstrel.  If  considered,  indeed, 
as  they  answer  the  animal's  own  occasions, 
they  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  its  nature, 
and  fully  answering  the  purposes  of  terrifying 
such  as  would  venture  to  offend  it 

With  respect  to  motion,  some  serpents, 
particularly  those  of  the  viper  kind,  move 
slowly;  while  others, such  as  the  Ammodytes, 
dart  with  amazing  swiftness.  The  motion  in 
all  is  similar;  but  the  strength  of  body  in  some 
gives  a  very  different  appearance.  The  viper, 
that  is  but  a  slow  feeble-bodied  animal, 
makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulating  manner ; 
advancing  its  head ,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow  ; 
then,  from  the  spot  where  the  head  and  tail 
were  united,  advancing  the  head  forward  as 
before.       Thi?*,    which    is    the    motion  of  all 
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aerpents,  Is  very  ditifereiit  from  that  of  the 
earth-worm,  or  the  naked  snail.  The  serpent, 
as  was  said  above,  has  a  back -bone  with  num- 
erous joints,  and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a 
power  of  bending  in  every  direction,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it  at 
pleasure.  The  earth-worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  back-bone  ;  but  its  body  is  com- 
posed of  rings,  which,  like  a  barber's  putT,  it 
can  lengthen  or  shorten  as  it  finds  necessary. 
The  earth-worm,  therefore,  in  order  to  move 
forward,  lengthens  the  body;  then,  by  the  fore 
part  clings  to  the  ground,  where  it  has  reached, 
and  then  contracts  and  brings  up  its  rear  : 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  shortened,  the 
fure  part  is  lengthened  again  for  another  pro- 
gression ;  and  so  on.  The  serpent,  instead  of 
shortening  the  body,  bends  it  into  an  arch  ; 
and  this  is  the  principul  difference  between 
serpentine  and  vermicular  progression. 

I  have  instanced  this  motion  in  the  viper, 
as  most  easily  discerned  ;  but  there  are  many 
serpents  that  dart  with  such  amazing  swift- 
ness, that  they  appear  rather  to  leap  than 
crawl.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  no 
serpent  can  dart  upon  even  ground  farther 
than  its  own  length  at  one  eflbrt  Our  fears, 
indeed,  may  increase  the  force  of  their  speed, 
which  is  sometimes  found  so  fatal.  We  are 
told  by  some,  that  they  will  dart  to  a  very 
great  distance;  but  this  my  inquiries  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  manner  of 
progression  in  the  swiftest  serpent  we  know, 
which  is  the  jacalus,  is  by  instantly  coiling 
itself  upon  its  tail,  and  darting  from  thence  to 
its  full  extent ;  then  carrying  the  tail  as  quick 
as  lightning  to  the  head,  coiling  and  darting 
again  ;  and  by  this  means  proceeding  with 
extreme  rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the^ 
ground.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  length 
and  the  weakness  of  the  back-bone  in  all  these 
animals;  if  we  regard  the  make  of  their  verte- 
brae, in  which  we  shall  find  the  junctures  all 
formed  to  give  play , and  none  to  give  power;  we 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty 
of  springing  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely 
want  a/ttfcn/m,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  from 
whence  to  take  their  spring ;  the  whole  body 
being  composed  of  unsup|>orted  muscles  and 
joints  that  are  yielding.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  they  dart  down  from  trees  upon  their  prey  ; 
but  their  weight  alone  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  without  much  effort  of  their  own. 

Though  all  serpents  are  amphibious,  some 
are  much  fonder  of  the  water  than  others ;  and, 
though  destitute  of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the 
bottom,  or  swim  along  the  surface  with  great 
ease.  From  their  internal  structure,  just 
sketched  above,  we  see  how  well  adapted  they 
are  for  either  element ;  and  how  capable  their 
blood  is  of  circulating  at  the  bottom,  as  freely 
as  in  the  frog  or  the  tortoise.     They  can,  how- 


ever, endure  to  live  in  fresh- water  only  ;  for 
salt  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe. 
The  greatest  serpents  are  most  usually  found 
in  fresh-water,  either  choosing  it  as  their  fav. 
ourite  element,  or  finding  their  prey  in  such 
places  in  the  greatest  abundance.  But  that 
all  will  live  and  swim  in  liquids  appears  from 
the  experiment  of  Rhedi ;  who  put  a  serpent 
into  a  large  glass  vessel  of  wine,  where  it 
lived  swimming  about  six  hours ;  though,  when 
it  was  by  force,  immersed  and  kept  under  that 
liquid,  it  lived  only  one  hour  and  a  half.  He 
put  another  in  common  water,  where  it  lived 
three  days ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  water, 
it  lived  only  about  twelve  hours.*  Their 
motion  there,  however,  is  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is  upon  land  ;  for,  in  order  to  sup- 
port themselves  upon  an  element  lighter  than 
their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  increase  their 
surface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  sur. 
face  ;  in  water  they  are  parallel  to  it ;  in  other 
words,  if  I  should  wave  my  hand  up  and 
down,  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  animal's  pro- 
gress on  land  ;  if  I  should  wave  it  to  the  right 
and  left,  it  will  give  some  idea  of  its  progress 
on  the  water. 

Some  serpents  have  a  most  horrible  foetor  at- 
tending  them,  which  is  alone  capable  of  inti- 
midating the  brave.  This  proceeds  from  two 
glands  near  the  vent,  like  those  in  the  weasel 
or  polecat ;  and,  like  those  animals,  in  proper, 
tion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage,  or  by  fear,  the 
scent  grows  stronger.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, mat  such  serpents  as  are  most  venomous, 
are  least  offensive  in  this  particular ;  since  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  viper  have  no  smell  what, 
ever :  nay,  we  are  told  that  at  Calicut  and 
Cranganon,  in  the  East  Indies,  there  are  some 
very  noxious  serpents  who  are  so  far  from  being 
disagreeable,  that  their  excrements  are  sought 
after,  and  kept  as  the  most  pleasing  perfume. 
The  Esculapian  Serpent  is  also  of  this  number. 

Some  serpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
as  the  viper ;  some  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  their  situation :  as  the 
common  black  snake,  and  the  majority  of  the 
serpent  tribe.  When  a  reader,  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  is  told,  that  some  of  those  animals 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  some  pro- 
duce  eggs  only,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  internal  conformation, 
which  makes  such  a  variety  in  the  manner  oi 
bringing  forth.  But  this  is  not  the  case: 
these  animals  are  internally  alike,  in  whatever 
manner  they  produce  their  young ;  and  the 
variety  in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a 
slight,  than  a  real  discrimination.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  viper  hatches  her  eggs, 
and  brings  them  to  maturity  within  her  body; 
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the  snake  is  more  premature  in  her  productions, 
and  sends  her  eggs  into  the  light  some  time 
before  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving 
the  shell.  Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the 
eggs  will  be  found  in  the  womb,  covered  with 
their  membranous  shell,  and  adhering  to  each 
other  like  large  beads  on  a  string.  In  the 
eggs  of  both»  young  ones  will  be  found,  though 
at  different  stages  of  maturity;  those  of  the 
viper  will  crawl  and  bite  the  moment  the  shell 
that  incloses  them  is  broke  open ;  those  of  the 
snake  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  perfect  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  serpent  of  the  viper 
kind,  that  was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  opened  in  his  presence.  He  then  saw 
the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  uf  these  animals 
lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there  were 
six  eggs,  each  of  the  size  of  a  goose  tggy  but 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
branous  skin,  by  which  also  they  were  united 
to  each  other.  Each  of  these  eggs  contained 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  young  ones,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill. 
Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were 
taken  was  spotted,  the  young  seemed  to  have 
a  variety  of  colours  very  different  from  the 
parent ;  and  this  led  the  traveller  (o  suppose 
that  the  colour  was  no  characteristic  mark 
among  serpents.  These  little  mischievous 
animals  were  no  sooner  let  loose  from  the  shell 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themselves  into 
a  threatening  posture,  coiling  themselves  up, 
and  biting  the  stick  with  which  he  was  des- 
troying them.  In  this  manner  he  killed  se* 
venty.four  young  ones ;  those  that  were  con. 
tained  in  one  of  the  eggs  escaped  at  the  place 
where  the  female  was  killed,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  egg^  and  tlieir  getting  among  the  bushes. 

The  last  distinction  that  I  shall  mention, 
but  the  most  material  among  serpents,  is,  that 
some  are  venomous,  and  some  inoffensive.  If 
we  consider  the  poison  of  serpents  as  it  relates 
to  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
scourge  and  an  affliction.  The  various  cala- 
mities that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  capable  of 
producing,  are  not  only  inflicted  by  the  animal 
itself,  but  by  men,  more  mischievous  than  even 
serpents,  who  prepare  their  venom  to  destroy 
each  other.  With  this  the  savages  poison 
their  arms,  and  also  prepare  their  revengeful 
potions.  The  ancients  were  k  nown  to  preserve 
it  for  the  purposes  of  suicide ;  and  even  among 
semi-barbaruus  countries  at  this  day,  the  ve* 
nom  of  snakes  is  used  as  a  philtre. 

But,  though  the  poison  be  justly  terrible  to 
lis,  it  has  been  given  to  very  good  purposes 
for  the  animal's  own  proper  support  and 
defence.  Without  this,  serpents,  of  all  other 
animals,  would  be  the  most  exposed  and  de- 
fenceless ;  without  feet  for  escaping  a  pursuit ; 
without  teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous 
wound,  or  without  strength  for  resistance  ;  in- 


capable, from  their  size,  of  finding  security  in 
very  small  reti eats,  like  the  earth-worm,  and 
disgusting  all  from  their  deformity,  notliing 
was  left  for  them  but  a  speedy  extirpation. 
But  furnished  as  they  are  with  powerful 
poison,  every  rank  of  animals  approach  them 
with  dread,  and  never  seize  them  but  at  an 
advantage.  Nor  is  tliis  all  the  advantage 
they  derive  from  it  The  malignity  of  a  few 
serves  for  the  protection  of  all.  Though  not 
above  a  tenth  of  their  number  are  actually 
venomous,  yet  the  similitude  they  all  bear  to 
each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the  whole 
tribe  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies  in 
which  the  poison  chiefly  resides,  makes  even 
the  most  harmless  formidable. — Thus  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  acted  with  double  precau. 
tion  ;  it  has  given  some  of  them  poison,  for 
the  general  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally  feeble ; 
but  it  has  thinned  the  numbers  of  those  which 
are  venomous,  lest  they  should  become  too 
powerful  for  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 

From  these  noxious  qualities  in  the  serpent 
kind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only  man,  but 
the  beasts  and  birds,  carry  on  an  unceasing 
war  against  them.  The  ichneumon  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  peccary  of  America,  destroy 
them  in  great  numbers.  These  animals  have 
the  art  of  seizing  them  near  the  head ;  and  il 
is  said  that  they  can  skin  them  with  great 
dexterity.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  also 
prey  upon  them  in  great  abundance ;  and 
often  sousing  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  upon 
a  long  serpent,  which  they  snatch  up  struggl. 
ing  and  writhing  in  the  air.  Dogs  are  also 
bred  up  to  oppose  them.  Father  Feuille  tells 
us,  that  being  in  the  woods  of  Martin ico,  he 
WHS  attacked  by  a  large  serpent,  which  be 
could  not  easily  avoid,  when  nis  dog  imme- 
diately  came  to  his  relief,  and  seized  the 
assailant  with  great  courage.  The  serpent 
entwined  him,  and  pressed  him  so  violently, 
that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  yet 
the  dog  never  ceased  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
The  dog  was  not  sensible  of  his  wounds  dur- 
ing the  fight ;  but  soon  after  bis  head  swelled 
prodigiously,  and  he  lay  on  the  s^round  as 
dead.  But  his  master  having  found  hard  by 
a  banana-tree,  he  applied  its  juice,  mixed 
with  treacle,  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered 
the  dog,  and  quickly  healed  his  sores. 

But  it  is  in  man  that  these  venomous  crea. 
tures  find  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  The 
Psylli  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and 
destroying  serpents.  Some  moderns  pretend 
tu  the  same  art  Casaubon  says,  that  he  knew 
a  man  who  could  at  any  time  summon  a 
hundred  serpents  together,  and  draw  them 
into  the  fire.  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when 
one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  rest,  would  not 
be  brought  in,  he  only  repeated  his  charm, 
and  it  came  forward  like  the  rest,  to  submit 
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to  the  flames.  Philostratus  describes  par- 
ticularly how  the  Indians  charm  serpents. 
"  They  take  a  scarlet  robe,  embroidered  with 
oldcn  letters,  and  spread  it  before  a  serpent's 
lole.  The  golden  letters  have  a  fascinating 
power  ;  and,  by  looking  steadfastly,  (he  ser- 
pent's eyes  are  overcome  and  laid  asleep." 
These,  and  many  other  feats  have  been  often 
practised  upon  these  animals  by  artful  men, 
who  had  first  prepared  the  serpents  for  their 
exercise,  and  then  exhibited  them  as  ad. 
ventitiously  assembled  at  their  call.  In  In- 
dia there  is  nothing  so  common  as  dancing 
serpents,  which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad 
flat  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieve. 
These  erect  and  put  themselves  in  motion  at 
the  word  of  command.  When  their  keeper 
sings  a  slow  tune,  they  seem  by  their  heads 
to  keep  time;  when  he  sings  a  quicker 
measure,  they  appear  to  move  more  brisk  and 
lively.  All  animals  have  a  certain  degree  of 
docility ;  and  we  And  that  serpents  them, 
selves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach 
at  the  voice  of  their  master.  From  this  trick, 
successfully  practised  before  the  ignorant,  it 
is  most  probable  has  arisen  all  the  boasted 
pretensions  which  some  have  made  to  charm, 
ing  of  serpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  native 
A  mericans  pretend  at  this  very  day.  One  of 
Linnaeus's  pupils,  we  are  told,  purchased  the 
secret  from  an  Indian,  and  then  discovered  it 
to  his  master ;  but,  like  all  secrets  of  the  kind, 
it  is  probable  this  ended  in  a  few  unmeaning 
words  of  no  eflicacy.' 

>  The  incantation  of  ttrpenU  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts  in  natural  hfstoiy.  This  won-, 
derful  art,  which  disarms  the  fury,  and  soothes  the  wrath 
of  tlie  deadliest  snake,  and  renders  it  obedient  to 
the  charmer's  voice,  is  not  an  InTenlion  of  modem 
tfmes;  for  we  discover  manifest  traces  of  it  in  the  re. 
motest  antiquity.  It  is  asserted,  that  Orpheus,  who  pro. 
t«bly  flourished  soon  after  letters  were  introduced  Into 
Greece,  knew  how  to  still  the  hissing  of  the  approaching 
pnake,  and  to  extinguish  the  poison  of  the  creeping  ser- 
pent.  The  A  rgonauts  are  said  to  have  subdued  by  the 
power  of  song,  tlie  terrible  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden 
fleece  ;  and  Ovid  ascribes  the  same  efiect  to  the  soporific 
Influence  of  certain  herbs,  and  magic  sentences,  it  was 
the  custom  of  others  to  fascinate  the  serpent,  by  touching 
It  with  the  hand*  Of  this  method  Virgil  takes  notice, 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  iBnead.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  principal  power  of  the  charmer  lay  In  the  sweetness 
of  the  music.  Pliny  says,  accordingly,  that  serpents 
were  drawn  from  their  lurking-places  by  the  power  of 
music.     Seneca  held  the.  same  opinion. 

The  wonderful  effect  which  music  produces  on  the 
serpent  tribes  Is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several 
respectable  moderns.  Adders  swell  at  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  raising  themselves  up  on  the  one  half  of  their  body, 
turning  themselves  round,  beating  proper  time  and  ful- 
lowing  the  instrument.  Their  head,  naturally  round  and 
long  like  an  eel,  becomes  broad  and  flat  like  a  fan.  The 
tame  serpents,  many  of  which  the  Orientals  keep  In 
their  houses,  are  known  to  leave  their  holes  in  hot  wea- 
tlv)r,  at  the  sound  of  a  musical  Instrument,  and  to  run 
a{>on  the  performer.     Dr  Shaw  had  an  opportunity  of 


Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard 
this  formidable  race  with  horror,  yet  there 
have  been  some  nations,  and  there  are  some 
at  this  day,  that  consider  them  with  vcnera. 
tion  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  a  serpent  is  well  known: 
many  of  the  nations  at  present  along  the  west, 
em  coast  of  Africa  retain  the  same  unaccount- 
able veneration.  Upon  the  Gold  and  Slave 
coasts,  a  stranger,  upon  entering  the  cottages 
of  the  natives,  is  often  surprised  to  see  the 
roof  swarming  with  serpents,  that  cling  there 
without  molesting,  and  unmolested  by  the 
natives.  But  his  surprise  will  increase  upon 
going  farther  southward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  serpent  is  the 
god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which 
travellers  describe  as  a  huge  overgrown  crea- 
ture, has  its  habitation,  its  temple,  and  its 
priests.  These  impress  the  vulgar  with  an 
opinion  of  its  virtues ;  and  numbers  are  daily 
seen  to  offer  not  only  their  goods,  their  pro- 
visions, and  .their  prayers,  at  the  shrine  of 


seeing  a  number  of  serpents  keep  exact  time  nith  the 
dervishes  In  their  circulating  dances,  running  over  their 
heads  and  arms,  turning  when  they  turned,  and  stopping 
when  they  stopped. 

The  rattle  snake  acknowledges  the  power  of  music  at 
much  as  any  of  his  family  ;  of  which  the  following  In- 
stance  is  a  decisive  proof.  When  Chateaubriand  was 
In  Canada,  a  snake  of  this  species  entered  their  encamp, 
ment ;  a  young  Canadian,  one  of  the  party  who  could 
play  ou  the  flute,  to  divert  his  associates,  advanced 
against  the  serpent  with  bis  new  species  of  weapon. 
"  On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile 
curled  himself  into  a  spiral  line,  flattened  his  bead, 
inflated  his  cheeks,  contracted  his  lips,  displayed  his 
envenomed  fangs,  and  his  bloody  throat  ;  his  double 
tongue  glowed  like  two  flames  of  fire ;  his  eyes  were 
burning  coals  ;  his  body,  swoln  with  rage,  rose  and  fell 
like  the  bellows  of  a  forge ;  his  dilated  skin  assumed  a 
dull  and  scaly  appearance,  and  his  tail,  which  sounded 
the  denunciation  of  death,  vibrated  with  so  great  rapidi^, 
as  to  resemble  a  light  vapour.  The  Canadian  now  began 
to  play  upon  his  flute  ;  the  serpent  started  with  surprise, 
and  drew  back  his  head.  In  proportion  as  he  was  struck 
with  the  magic  eflect,  his  eyes  lost  their  fierceness,  the 
oscillations  of  his  tail  became  slower,  and  the  sound 
which  It  emitted  became  weaker,  and  gradually  died 
away.  Less  perpendicuUr  upon  their  spiral  line,  the 
rings  of  the  fascinated  serpent  were  by  degrees  expanded, 
and  sunk  one  after  another  upon  the  ground  in  concen- 
tric circles.  The  shades  of  azure  green,  white,  and 
gold,  recovered  their  brilliancy  on  his  quivering  skin, 
and  slightly  turning  his  head,  he  remained  moUonless  in 
the  attitude  of  attention  and  pleasure.  At  this  moment 
the  Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps,  producing  with  his 
flute  sweet  and  simple  notes.  The  reptile  inclining  hfs 
variegated  neck,  opened  a  passage  with  his  head  through 
the  high  grass,  and  began  to  creep  after  the  musician, 
stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  beginning  to  follow  him 
again  as  soon  as  he  moved  froward."  in  this  manner 
he  was  led  out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  spectators,  both  savages  and  Europeans,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when  they  beheld  this  won- 
derful eflect  of  harmony.  The  assembly  unanimously 
decreed,  that  the  serpent  which  had  so  highly  enterUitied 
Ihem,  should  be  permitted  to  esrape.*iVa<irra/  Hittory 
qftheBihU. 
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their  hideous  deity,  but  also  their  wives  and 
daughters. — These  the  priests  readily  accept 
of,  and  after  some  days  of  penance,  return 
them  to  their  suppliants,  much  benefited  by 
the  serpent's  supposed  embraces.  Such  a 
complicated  picture  of  ignorance  and  imposture 
gives  no  very  favourable  impressions  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  but  we  may  say,  in  defence 
of  human  nature,  that  the  most  frightful  of 
reptiles  is  worshipped  by  the  most  uncultivated 
and  barbarous  of  mankind. 

From  this  general  picture  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  one  great  distinction  obviously  presents 
itself ;  namely,  into  those  that  are  venomous, 
and  those  that  are  wholly  destitute  of  poison. 
To  the  first  belong  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake, 
the  cobra  di  capello,  and  all  their  affinities  ; 
to  the  other,  the  common  black  snake,  the 
liboya,  the  boiguacu,  the  amphisbaena,  and 
various  others,  that,  though  destitute  of  venom, 
do  not  cease  to  be  formidable.  I  will,  there- 
fore, give  their  history  separately,  beginning 
with  the  venomous  class,  as  they  have  the 
strongest  claims  to  our  notice  and  attention. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  VENOMOUS  SERFENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

Thb  poison  of  serpents  has  been  for  ages 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  considera. 
tion.  To  us,  who  seldom  feel  the  vengeful 
wound,  it  is  merely  a  subject  of  curiosity  ;  but 
to  those  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  serpent 
tribe ^  who  are  every  day  exposed  to  some  new 
disaster,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance.  To  remedy  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
is  considered,  among  our  physicians,  as  one 
of  the  slightest  operations  in  medicine  :  but 
among  the  physicians  of  the  Bast,  the  antidotes 
for  this  calamity  make  up  the  bulk  of  their 
dispensaries.  In  our  colder  climates,  the 
venom  does  not  appear  with  that  instantaneous 
operation  which  it  exhibits  in  the  warmer 
regions;  for  either  its  powers  are  less  exquisite, 
or  our  fluids  are  not  carried  round  in  such 
rapid  circulation. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  poison  of  the 
serpent  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  deserve 
notice,  and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature 
and  effects.  It  will,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  be  proper  to  describe  its  seat  in  the  ani- 
mal, as  also  the  instrument  by  which  the 
wound  is  made,  and  the  poison  injected.  In 
all  this  venomous  class  of  reptiles,  whether 
the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  or  the  cobra  di 
capello,  there  are  two  large  teeth  or  fangs 
that  i.«sue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  hang 
out  beyond  the  lower.  The  rest  of  the  snake 
tribe  are  destitute  of  these ;  and  it  is  most 


probable  that  wherever  these  fangs  arc  want, 
ing.  the  animal  is  harmless  ;  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  they  are  found  it  is  to  be  avoided  as 
the  most  pestilent  enemy.  These  are  tiie 
instruments  that  seem  to  place  the  true  dis- 
tinction  between  animals  of  the  serpent  kind  ; 
the  wounds  which  these  fangs  inflict  produce 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms  ;  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  teeth  only  arc  attended  with 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  consequences 
attending  the  bite  of  any  other  animal.  Our 
first  great  attention,  therefore,  upon  seeing  a 
serpent,  should  be  directed  to  the  teeth.  If 
it  has  the  fang  teeth,  it  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  venomous  class  ;  if  it  wants  them,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  inoffensive.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  many  serpents  are  said  to  be  danger, 
ous  whose  jaws  are  unfurnished  with  fangs ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  our  terrors  only 
have  furnished  these  animals  with  venom  ;  for 
of  all  the  tribe  whose  teeth  are  thus  formed, 
not  one  will  be  found  to  have  a  bag  for  con- 
taining  poison,  nor  a  conduit  for  injecting  it 
into  the  wound.  The  Black  Snake,  the 
Liboya,  the  Blind  Worm,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  their 
teeth  of  an  equal  size,  fixed  into  the  jaws,  and 
with  no  other  apparatus  for  inflicting  a  danger, 
ous  wound  than  a  dog  or  a  lizard :  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  venomous  tribe  we  arc  now- 
describing  ;  these  are  well  furnished,  not  only 
with  an  elaboratory  where  the  poison  is  formed, 
but  a  canal  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the 
jaw,  a  bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping  it 
ready  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an  aperture 
in  the  tooth  itself  for  injecting  it  into  the 
wound.  To  be  more  particular :  the  glands 
that  serve  to  fabricate  this  venomous  fluid  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
eyes,  and  have  their  canals  leading  from  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
where  they  enter  into  a  kind  of  bladder,  from 
whence  the  fangs  on  each  side  are  seen  to  grow. 
The  venom  contained  in  this  bladder  is  a 
yellowish  thick  tasteless  liquor,  which  injected 
into  the  blood  is  death,  yet  which  may  be 
swallowed  without  any  danger. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  come  nexi 
under  observation  ;  they  are  large  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  that  bears  them  ; 
crooked,  yet  sharp  enough  to  inflict  a  ready 
wound.  They  grow  one  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  two,  from  two  movable  bones  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  by  sliding  backward  or 
forward,  have  a  power  of  erecting  or  depress, 
ing  the  teeth  at  pleasure.  In  these  bones  are 
also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomous, 
and  only  serving  to  take  and  hold  the  animal's 
prey.  Besides  this  apt  disposition  of  the 
fangs,  they  are  hollow  within  and  have  an 
opening  towards  the  point,  like  the  slit  of  a 
pen,  through  which,  when  tlie  fang  is  pressed 
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down  upon  the  bladder  wliere  it  grows,  there 
is  seen  to  issue  a  part  of  the  venom  that  lay 
below.  To  describe  this  operation  at  once  : 
when  the  serpent  is  irritated  to  give  a  venom, 
oas  wound,  it  opens  its  formidable  jaws  to  the 
widest  extent ;  the  movable  bones  of  the  up- 
per jaw  slide  forward ;  the  fangs  that  lay  before 
inclining  are  thus  erected;  the)^ are  struck  with 
force  into  the  flesh  of  the  obnoxious  person ;  by 
meeting  resistance  at  the  points,  they  press  upon 
the  bladders  of  venom  from  whence  they  grow; 
the  venom  issues  up  through  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  pressed  out  through  its  slit  into 
the  wound,  which  by  this  time  the  tooth  has 
made  in  the  skin.  Thus  from  a  slight  punc 
ture,  and  the  infusion  of  a  drop  of  venom 
scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  the 
part  is  quickly  inflamed,  and,  without  a  pro- 
per antidote,  the  whole  frame  contaminated. 

The  appearance  which  this  venom  produces 
is  different,  according  to  the  serpent  that 
wounds,  or  the  season,  or  the  strength  of  the 
animal  that  strikes  tlie  blow.  If  a  viper 
inflicts  the  wound,  and  tlie  remedy  be  ne. 

fleeted,  the  symptoms  are  not  without  danger, 
t  first  causes  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  af- 
fected^,  attended  with  a  swelling,  iirst  red, 
and  afterwards  livid.  This  by  degrees  spreads 
to  the  neighbouring  parts;  great  faintness, 
and  a  quick,  though  low  and  interrupted, 
pulse  ensues  ;  to  this  succeed  great  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  bilious  and  convulsive  vomitings, 
cold  sweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death 
itself.  But  the  violence  of  these  symptoms 
depends  much  on  the  season  of  the  year^  the 
difference  of  the  climate,  the  size  or  rage  of 
the  animal,  and  the  depth  and  situation  of  the 
wound.  These  symptoms  are  much  more 
violent,  and  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly, 
after  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  ;  but  when  the 
person  is  bit  by  the  cobra  di  capello,  he  dies 
in  an  hour,  his  whole  frame  being  dissolved 
into  a  putrid  mass  of  corruption . 

Nothing  surely  can  more  justly  excite  our 
wonder,  than  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  venom 
should  produce  such  powerful  and  deadly 
efliects.  If  the  venom  itself  be  examined 
through  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  shoot 
into  little  crystals,  that,  to  an  imagination 
already  impressed  with  its  potency*  look  like 
so  many  darts  fit  for  entering  the  blood-vessels, 
and  wounding  their  tender  coats.  But  all 
these  darts  are  wholly  of  our  own  making:  the 
softest,  mildest  fluid  whatever,  possessed  of  any 
consistency,  will  form  crystals  under  the  eye  of 
the  microscope,  and  put  on  an  appearance  ex- 
actly like  the  venom  of  the  viper.  In  fart,  this 
venom  has  no  acrid  taste  whatever ;  and  to  all 
experiments  that  our  senses  can  make  upon 
it,  appears  a  slimy  insipid  fluid.  Charas, 
who  often  tasted  it,  assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and 
asserts, that  it  maybe  taken  inwardly  without 


any  sensible  eflects,  or  any  prejudice  to  tlio 
constitution.  But  the  famous  experiments  that 
were  tried  by  Rhedi  and  others  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his 
court,  put  this  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever. 
By  these  it  appeared,  that  the  serpent  having 
once  bitten  exhausted  for  that  time  the  greatest 
part  of  its  poison :  and  though  the  wound  caused, 
by  its  biting  a  second  time  was  attended  with 
some  malignant  symptoms,  yet  they  were 
much  milder  than  before.  It  appeared  that 
the  serpent  biting  upon  a  sponge,  or  a  piece  of 
soft  bread,  and  then  biting  a  dog  immediately 
after,  did  not  inflict  a  wound  more  dangerous 
than  the  prick  of  a  needle.  It  appeared  that 
the  venom  being  collected,  and  a  needle  dip- 
ped therein,  this  produced  almost  as  painful 
eflects  as  the  tooth  of  the  animal  itself.  But 
what  caused  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  court 
was,  the  seeming  rashness  of  one  Tozzi,  a  vi- 
per-catcher ;  who  while  the  philosophers  were 
giving  elaborate  lectures  on  the  danger  of  the 
poison  when  taken  internally,  boldly  desired 
a  large  quantity  of  it  might  be  put  together ; 
and  then,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  drank  it 
off  before  them  all.  The  court  was  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  expected  that  the  man 
would  instantly  fall  dead ;  but  they  soon  per- 
ceived their  mistake,  and  found  that  taken  in 
this  manner,  the  poison  was  as  harmless  as 
water;  so  true  is  that  famous  passage  of  Lu- 
can, 

Noxla  terpeDturo  est  ftdmlxto  aangain«  pestls  t 
Monu  vinu  habent,  ot  fhtum  in  denta  minantur : 
Pocula  morto  carent. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  speedy  ef- 
feet  of  so  seemingly  harmless  a  liquid  taken 
into  the  circulation  ?  Let  us  first  observe,  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  most  mild  and  nourishing  of 
all  fluids,  and  seemingly  the  most  friendly  to 
the  human  constitution  ;  yet  if  milk  be  injec- 
ted into  a  vein,  it  will  quickly  become  fatal, 
and  kill  with  more  certain  destruction  than 
even  the  venom  of  the  viper.  From  hence 
then  we  may  infer,  that  the  introducing  not 
only  the  serpentine  venom,  but  also  a  quantitv 
of  any  other  mixture,  into  the  circulation,  will 
be  fatal ;  and  that,  consequently,  serpents  kill 
as  well  by  their  power  of  injecting  the  wound 
as  bv  the  potency  of  their  poison.  Some  in- 
deed may  inject  a  more  acrimonious  mixture, 
and  this  may  produce  more  speedy  eflects ;  but 
any  mixture  thus  injected  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  many  would  be  fatal. 

Ray  gives  us  an  instance  of  the  potency  of 
the  serpent-poison ;  which,  though  it  has  all 
the  air  of  a  fable,  I  cannot  help  transcribing. 
"  A  gentleman  who  went  over  to  the  East 
Indies,  while  he  was  one  day  sitting  among 
some  friends,  was  accosted  by  an  IndUan  jug- 
gler, who  oflered  to  show  him  some  experi<< 
ments  respecting  the  venom  of  serpents;  anex- 
3a 
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hibition  usual  enough  iti  that  country.  Hay- 
ing first,  therefore,  produced  a  large  serpent, 
he  assured  the  company  that  it  was  harmless; 
and  to  convince  them  of  what  he  said,  he  tied 
up  his  arm,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  are 
going  to  be  bled,  and  whipped  the  serpent  till 
it  was  provoked  to  bite  him.  Having  drawn  in 
this  manner  about  half  a  spoonful  of  blood  from 
his  arm,  he  put  the  congealed  clot  upon  his 
thigh.  He  then  took  out  a  much  smaller  scr- 
pent,  which  was  no  other  than  the  cobra  dica- 
polio ;  and  having  tied  up  his  neck,  he  procured 
about  half  K  dropof  its  venom,  which  he  sprink. 
led  on  the  clot  of  blood  on  his  thigh,  which 
instantly  began  to  ferment  and  bubble,  and 
soon  changed  colour  from  a  red  into  a  yellow." 

This  he  pretended  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
iremQ  malignity  of  that  animal's  venom  :  how- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  is  either 
a  fable,  or  a  trick  of  the  Indian  ;  who,  while 
be  seemed  to  mix  the  serpent's  venom,  actually 
infused  some  stronger  ingredient,  some  mineral 
acid,  into  the  mass  of  blood,  which  waa  capa- 
ble of  working  such  a  change.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  any  animal  poison  could  act  so 
powerfully  upcm  the  blood  already  drawn  and 
coagulated ;  for  a  poison  that  could  operate 
thus  instantaneously  upon  cold  blood,  could  not 
fail  of  soon  destroying  the  animal  itself. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  effects  of  serpent-poi- 
son  are  but  too  well  known,  though  the  man- 
ner  of  operation  be  not  so  clear.  As  none  of 
this  malignant  tribe  g^w  to  a  great  size,  the 
longest  of  them  not  exceeding  nine  feet,  they 
seldom  seek  the  combat  with  larger  animals, 
or  offend  others  till  they  are  first  offended.  Did 
they  exert  their  malignity  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  they  could  easily  drive  the  ranks  of 
Nature  before  them;  but  they  seem  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  superiority,  and  rather  fly 
than  offer  to  meet  the  meanest  opposer.  Their 
food  chiefly  consists  of  small  prey,  such  as 
birds,  moles,  toads,  and  lizards;  so  that  they 
never  attack  the  more  formidable  animals,  that 
would  seldom  die  unrevenged.  They  lurk 
therefore  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  among  stony 
places ;  they  twine  round  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  sun  themselves  in  the  long  grass  at  the  bot- 
tom. There  they  only  seek  repose  and  safety. 
If  some  unwary  traveller  invades  their  retreats, 
their  first  effort  is  to  fly ;  but  when  either  pur- 
sued or  accidentally  trod  upon,  they  then  make 
a  fierce  and  fatal  resistance.  For  this  purpose 
they  raise  themselves  according  to  their  strength 
upon  their  tail,  erect  the  head,  seize  the  limb 
that  presses  them,  the  wound  is  given,  and  the 
head  withdrawn  in  a  moment  It  is  not  there, 
fore  without  reason,  that  the  Asiatics,  who  live 
in  regions  where  serpents  greatly  abound,  wear 
boots  and  long  clothes,  which  very  well  pro- 
tect their  lower  parts  from  the  accidental  re- 
sentment of  their  reptile  annoyers. 


In  the  eastern  and  western  Indies,  thv 
numbers  of  noxious  serpents  are  various ; 
in  this  country  we  are  acquainted  only  with 
one.'  The  viper  is  the  only  animal  in  Great 
Britain  from  whose  bite  we  have  any  thing 
to  fear.  In  the  tropical  climates,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  whip-snake,  and  the  cobra  di  capello, 
are  the  most  formidable^  though  by  no  means 
the  mast  common,  From  the  general  notori- 
cty  of  those  particular  serpents,  and  the  uni- 
versal terror  which  they  occasion,  it  would 
seem  that  few  others  are  possessed  of  such 
powerful  malignity. 

Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  this  island ; 
but  the  dry,  stony,  and  particularly  the  chalky 
countries,  abound  with  them.'    This  animal 

>  It  is  a  cuiious  fart,  that  since  the  introdoction  of 
sheep  famdng  ioto  the  Highlands  of  ScoUand,  tlie  num- 
ber of  vipers  has  greatly  diminished  there.  This  is  owing. 
to  the  flocks  of  sheep  trampling  them  to  death  as  they  go 
along.  Formerly  the  viper  used  to  be  very  destnictiva 
to  cattle,  by  biting  them  In  the  udder  as  they  lay  down: 
from  this  the  sheep  are  protected  by  their  wool. 

*  Commim  Viper  or  ^tfier.— The  Cmunm   Fiper  is 
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happily  the  sole  British  representative  of  any  of  the 
poisonous  groups  of  Serpents,  and  Indeed  the  only  poisoii- 
ous  reptile  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  is  far  more 
numerous  in  Scothmd  than  the  Common  Snake,  and  is 
found  In  abundance  In  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
frequenting  heaths,  dry  woods,  and  banks.  In  Ireland 
it  has  never  been  seen ;  and  It  may,  almost  with  cer. 
Ulnty,  be  stated  that  it  does  not  exist  there.  On  the* 
continent  of  Europe  it  Is  extensively  distributed,  being 
found  from  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  to  the  south  Si 
Italy  and  Spain.  It  Is  everywhere  deservedly  feared  on 
account  of  its  venom,  which,  although  less  virulent  than 
that  of  many  other  species,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  pro- 
duce severe  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  even  fatal  results.  In  this  country  I  haw 
never  seen  a  case  whIcJi  terminated  in  death,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  trace  to  an  authentic  source  any  of  the 
numerous  reports  of  such  a  termination,  which  have  at 
various  times  been  confidently  promulgated.  At  the 
same  time  the  symptoms  are  frequenUy  so  threatening, 
that  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  very  hot  weather,  and 
when  not  only  the  reptile  is  in  full  activity  and  power, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  victim  Jn  a  state  of  great 
irritability  and  diminished  power,  a  bite  from  the  Com- 
mon  Viper  would  very  probably  prove  fataL  The  reme- 
dies usually  employed  are  the  external  application  of 
oil,  and  the  internal  admintstratlon  of  ammonia. 

The  poisonous  fluid  Is  perfectly  innocuous  when  swaK 
lowed.  Dr  Mead,  and  <ihers,  have  made  this  ex  peri- 
ment,  and  never  experienced  the  slightest  ill  eflects  from 
it.  It  Is,  however,  clear  that  tliere  would  be  danger  in 
swallowing  it,  were  any  part  of  the  mouth,  the  throat,  or 
the  (Bsophagiis,  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  or  having  an 
abraded  surface. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  des- 
cribe briefly  the  very  beautiful  apparatus  by  which  the 
poison  wounds  are  Inflicted,  which  render  these,  and  ro 
many  otl:er  serpents,  to  formidable.     On  each  side  of 
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seldom  grows  to  a  greater  length  than  two 
feet ;  though  sometimes  they  are  found  ahove 
three.  The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a 
dirty  yellow  ;  that  of  the  female  is  deeper. 
The  back  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a 
series  of  rhomboid  black  spots,  touching  each 
other  at  the  points ;  the  sides  with  triangular 
ones  ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It  is  chiefiy 
distinguished  from  the  common  black  snake  by 
the  colour,  which  in  the  latter  is  more  bcauti<- 

the  upper  jaw,  instead  of  the  outer  row  of  teeth  which 
are  found,  in  nonvenomous  serpents,  tliere  exist  two  or 
three,  or  more,  long,  curved,  and  tubular  teeth,  the  first 
of  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  a 
small  movable  bone,  ailiculated  to  the  maxillary  bone, 
and  moved  by  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal has  the  power  of  erecting  it.  In  a  state  of  rest  the 
fang  reclines  backwards  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
is  covered  by  a  fold  of  skin ;  but  when  about  to  be  called 
into  use,  it  is  erected  by  means  of  a  small  muscle,  and 
brought  to  stand  perpendicular  to  the  bone.  The  tooth 
itself  Is  as  it  were  perforated  by  a  tube,  the  mode  of  for- 
mation  of  which  was  not  understood  until  it  was  demon- 
strated by  Mr  Smith  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1818.  This  tube,  although  completely  enclosed,  ex- 
cepting at  its  basal  and  apical  orifices,  must  be  considered 
as  formed  merely  by  the  closing  round  of  a  groove  in  the 
external  part  of  the  tooth  itself,  and  hence  not  in  any 
%vay  connected  with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in 
%vhich  exists  the  pulp  upon  which  the  substance  of  the 
tooth  is  formed.  The  base  of  the  tooth,  and  conse- 
quently the  basal  orifice  of  the  tube  just  described,  is 
embedded  in  a  sac,  into  which  the  poison  is  poured  ttom 
the  ducts  of  the  glandular  structure  by  which  it  is 
secreted,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  parotid 
gland  of  the  higher  vertebrata.  The  poisonous  fluid  itself 
is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is 
secreted  in  greater  quantity,  and  its  qualities  are  more 
virulent  in  a  high  temperature  than  in  cold.  Its  secre- 
tion may  be  greatly  increased  by  local  irritation ;  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  fact.  Some  years  since  I 
was  dissecting  very  carefully  and  minutely  the  poison 
apparatus  of  a  large  rattlesnake,  which  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours  ;  tlie  head  had  been  taken  off  immediately 
alter  death ;  yet  as  I  continued  my  dissection  the  yellow 
poison  continued  to  be  secreted  so  fast  as  to  require  to  be 
occasionally  dried  off  with  a  bit  of  rag  or  sponge;  I 
believe  that  there  could  not  have  been  less  altogether 
than  six  or  eight  drops  at  the  least. 

When  the  animal  inflicts  the  wound,  tlie  pressure  on 
the  tooth  forces  a  small  drop  of  the  poison  through  the 
tube ;  it  passes  through  the  external  orifice,  which  is 
situated  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curved  toothy  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  slit.  The  manner  in  which  the  blow  is 
inflicted  Is  .as  follows.  The  animal  generally  throws 
itself  in  the  first  place  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  raised.  The  neck  is  bent 
somewhat  abruptly  backwards,  and  the  head  fixed  almost 
horizontally.  In  an  instant  the  head  is,  as  it  were, 
launched  by  a  sudden  effort  towards  the  object  of  its 
anger,  and  the  erected  tooth  struck  into  it,  and  withdrawn 
with  the  velocity  of  thought.  It  is  found  by  experi. 
raent  that  the  effect  of  subsequent  wounds  is  greatly  di- 
minished either  by  tlie  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
venom,  or  by  some  deterioration  of  its  strength  ;  so  that 
If  a  venomous  serpent  be  made  repeatedly  to  inflict 
wounds,  without  allowing  sufficiently  long  intervals  for 
It  to  recorer  Its  powers,  each  successive  bite  becomes 
leas  and  less  effective.  A  gentleman  of  my  acqtiaint. 
ance  had  some  years  since  received  a  living  rattlesnake 
from  America.  Intending  to  try  the  eflects  of  Its  bite 
upon  some  rats,  he  introduced  one  of  these  animals  into 


fully  mottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  body ;  but  particularly  by  the 
tail,  which  in  the  viper,  though  it  ends  in  a 
point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a  length 
as  in  the  other.  When,  therefore,  otlier  dis- 
tinctions fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail  can  be 
discerned  at  a  single  glance. 

The  viper  differs  from  most  other  serpents 
in  being  much  slower,  as  also  in  excluding  its 
young  completely  formed,  and  bringing  them 

the  cage  with  the  serpent  ;  It  immediately  struck  the 
rat,  which  died  in  two  minutes.  Another  rat  was  then 
placed  in  the  cage  ;  It  ran  to  the  part  of  the  cage  furthest 
from  the  serpent,  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  snake 
did  not  immediately  attack  it ;  but  ader  about  half  an  hour, 
and  on  being  irritated,  .it  struck  the  rat,  which  did  not 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  being  poisoned  for  several  min- 
utes, and  died  at  twenty  minutes  after  the  bite.  A  third, 
and  remarkably  large  rat,  was  then  introduced  into  the 
cage.  It  exhibited  no  signs  of  terror  at  its  dangerous 
companion,  which,  on  its  part,  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  rat  After  watching  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
my  friend  retired,  leaving  the  serpent  and  the  rat  toge- 
ther ;  and  on  rising  early  the  next  morning  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  his  t%vo  heterogeneous  prisoners,  he  found  the 
snake  dead,  and  the  muscular  part  of  its  back  eaten  by 
the  rat.  I  do  not  remember  at  what  time  of  the  year 
this  circumstance  took  place,  but  I  believe  it  was  not  du- 
ring very  hot  weather. 

Although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  viper 
employs  this  powerful  means  of  destruction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disabling  Its  prey  before  it  is  finally  seized ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  its  mode  of  feeding,  tend  to  show  that,  like 
the  snake,  it  seixes  its  prey  at  once,  and  immediately 
begins  to  swallow  it;  yet  it  Is  not  at  all  improbable,  con- 
sidering how  instantaneously  the  poison  begins  to  affect 
small  animals,  that  even  in  the  act  of  seizing  a  mouse  or 
bird,  or  any  other  victim,  it  may  instil  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  venom  into  its  system  to  paralyze  and  presently 
destroy  iU  SUll  the  action  by  which  it  takes  its 
prey  is  very  diflerent  from  that  which  it  employs  in 
its  defensive  attack,  and  resembles  that  employed  bv  the 
innocuous  tribes.  Its  favourite  food  consists  of  the 
smaller  mammalia,  field-mice,  shrews,  and  similar 
little  animals,  of  frogs  also,  though  less  commonly,  and 
occasionally  of  birds.  It  does  not  always  confine  its  vo- 
racity within  the  limits  of  its  powers  of  deglutiiion  ;  for 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of  a  small  viper 
which  was  taken  on  Poole  Heath  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a 
dying  state,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  swallow  a  mouse 
which  was  too  large  for  it,  the  skin  of  the  neck  being  so 
distended  as  to  have  burst  in  several  places. 

The  viper,  like  the  other  reptilia,  seeks  a  secret  and 
secure  place  in  which  to  hibernate  during  tlie  cold  months 
of  the  year.  Here  several  are  found  entwined  together, 
and  in  a  very  torpid  condition  ;  and  if  at  this  period  a 
viper  be  made  to  wound  an  animal  with  its  poison-iaiig, 
no  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  it;  the  poison  either 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  it  is  Inert 

It  frequents  dry  sandy  heaths  and  waste  places,  not  re. . 
quiring,  like  the  snake,  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  nor 
swimming  so  readily  as  that  species.    In  many  parts  of 
the  countiy  it  i^  even  more  common  than  the  snake. 

The  name  Adder,  by  which  It  is  known  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  is  anciently  written  nedrgy  and 
afterwards  eddre,  the  initial  n  being  dropped.  It  Is  from 
the  Anglo  Saxon  tutdn, — neither,  lower,— from  iU 
creeping  position,  and  the  name  was  applied  to  all  tlie 
Serpent  tribe.  The  word  Viper,  Latin  Fipera,  is  de- 
rived from  its  viviparous  liabit — Bcir*  BriUsk  Rep- 
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forth  alive.  The  kindness  of  Providence 
seems  exerted,  not  only  in  diminishing  the 
speed,  but  also  the  fertility,  of  this  dangerous 
creature.  They  copulate  in  May,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  about  three  montbs  before  they 
bring  forth,  and  have  seldom  above  eleven  eggs 
at  a  time.  These  are  of  the  size  of  a  black- 
bird's egg,  and  chained  together  in  the  womb 
like  a  string  of  beads.  Each  egg  contains  from 
one  to  four  young  ones ;  so  that  the  whole  of  a 
brood  may  amount  to  about  twenty  or  thirty. 
They  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  como  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  to  burst  from  their 
shell ;  and  they  are  said  by  their  own  efforts 
to  creep  from  their  confinement  into  the  open 
air,  where  they  continue  for  several  days  with- 
out  taking  any  food  whatsoever.  **  We  have 
been  assured,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  **  by  ifttelli- 
gent  people,  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  that  the 
young  of  the  viper,  when  terrified,  will  run 
down  the  throat  of  the  parent  and  seek  shelter 
in  its  belly,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yonng  of 
the  opossum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of  the 
old  ones.  From  this,*'  continues  he,  *'  some  have 
imagined,  that  the  viper  is  so  unnatural  as  to 
devour  its  own  young ;  but  this  deserves  no 
credit,  as  these  animals  live  upon  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  and  young  birds,  which  they  often 
swallow  whole,  though  the  morsel  is  often 
three  times  as  thick  as  their  own  body." 

The  viper  is  capable  of  supporting  very  long 
abstinence,  it  being  known  that  some  have 
been  kept  in  a  box  six  months  without  food  ; 
yet  during  the  whole  time  they  did  not  abate 
of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confine- 
ment; for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should 
at  that  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though 
they  will  kill,  yet  they  will  never  eat  them. 
When  at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid  through, 
out  the  winter;  yet,  when  confined,  have  never 
been  observed  to  take  their  annual  repose. 
Their  poison,  however,  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  their  confinement;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  virtues  of  the  animal's  flesh, 
are,  by  the  same  restraints,  considerably  les- 
sened. 

They  are  usually  taken  with  wooden  tongs, 
by  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done 
without  danger ;  for,  while  held  in  that  posi- 
tion, they  are  unable  to  wind  themselves  up 
to  hurt  their  enemy :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  the  viper-catchers  are  frequently 
bit  by  them  ;  but,  by  the  application  of  salad 
oil,  the  bite  is  effectually  cured. 

One  William  Oliver,  a  viper-catcher  at 
Bath,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  admir- 
able  remedy.  On  the  first  of  June,  1735,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  bit  by  an  old  black  vi- 
per, (brought  by  one  of  the  company,)  upon 
the  wrist  and  i3int  of  the  thumb  of  the  right 


hand,  so  that  drops  of  blood  came  out  of  ihe 
wounds:  he  immediately  felt  a  violent  pain, 
both  at  the  top  of  his  thumb  and  up  his  arm, 
even  before  the  viper  was  loosened  from  bis 
hand;  soon  after  he  felt  a  pain,  resembling 
that  of  burning,  trickle  up  his  arm ;  in  a  few 
minutes  his  eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery, 
and  to  water  much  ;  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
perceived  the  venom  seize  his  heart,  with  a 
pricking  pain,  which  was  attended  with  faint- 
ness,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cold  sweats;  in 
a  few  minutes  after  this,  his  belly  began  to 
swell,  with  great  gripings,  and  pains  in  his 
back,  which  were  attendwl  with  vomitings  and 
purgings:  during  the  violence  of  these  symp- 
toms, his  sight  was  gone  for  several  minutes, 
but  he  could  hear  all  the  while.  He  said,  that 
in  his  former  experiments  he  had  never  deferred 
making  use  of  his  remedy  lopger  than  he  per- 
ceived the  effects  of  the  venom  reaching  his 
heart ;  but  this  time,  being  willing  to  satisfy 
the  company  thoroughly,  and  trusting  to  the 
speedy  effects  of  his  remedy,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  olive-oil,  he  forbore  to  apply  any 
thing  till  be  found  himself  exceeding  ill  and 
quite  giddy.  About  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
after  the  first  of  his  being  bit,  a  chafing  dish 
of  glowing  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his 
naked  arm  was  held  over  it,  as  near  as  he  could 
bear,  while  his  wife  rubbed  in  the  oil  with  her 
hand,  turning  his  arm  continually  round,  as  if 
she  would  have  roasted  it  over  the  coals:  he 
said  the  poison  soon  abated,  but  the  swelling 
did  not  diminish  much.  Most  violent  purgings 
and  vomitings  soon  ensued  ;  and  his  pulse  be- 
came so  low,  and  so  often  interrupted,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  order  him  a  repetition 
of  cordial  potions  :  he  said  he  was  not  sensible 
of  any  great  relief  from  these ;  but  that  a  glass 
or  two  of  olive-oil  drank  down,  seemed  to  give 
him  ease.  Continuing  in  this  dangerous  con- 
dition, he  was  put  to  bed,  where  his  arm  was 
again  bathed  over  a  pan  of  charcoal,  and  rub- 
bed with  salad  oil.  heated  in  a  ladle  over  the 
charcoal,  by  Dr  Mortimer's  direction,  who  was 
the  physician  that  drew  up  the  account  From 
this  last  operation  he  declared  that  he  found 
immediate  ease,  as  though  by  some  charm  :  he 
soon  after  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and,  after 
about  nine  hours'  sound  rest,  awaked  about  six 
the  next  morning,  and  found  himself  very  well ; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  on  drinking  some  rum 
and  strong  beer,  so  as  to  be  almost  intoxicated, 
the  swelling  returned,  with  much  pain  and  cold 
sweats,  which  abated  soon,  on  bathing  the  arm, 
as  before,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  brown  paper 
soaked  in  the  oil.' 

'  The  treatment  for  the  bite  of  the  viper  has  been  very 
well  indicated  by  Celsus  in  his  treatise  of  medicine,  and 
it  merits  some  attention,  especially  as  naturalists  are  fie- 
quently  expmed  to  accidents  from  this  reptile.  The  first 
precaution  to  be  observed  in  a  case  of  this  lund,  is,  n-hcn 
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Such  are  tlie  effects  of  the  viper's  bite ;  yet 
its  iiesh  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  noble 
medicine.  A  broth,  made  by  boiling  one 
viper  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a 
pint,  is  the  usual  method  in  which  it  is  given 
at  present ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  power- 
ful restorative  in  battered  constitutions  ;  the 
salt  of  vipers  is  also  thought  to  exceed  any 
other  animal  salt  whatever,  in  giving  vigour 
to  the  languid  circulation,  and  prompting  to 
venery. 

The  Rattle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  old  world.  Some  are  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  six  feet  in  length  ; 
but  the  most  usual  size  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  long.  In  most  particulars  it  resembles 
the  viper;  like  that  animal  having  a  large 
head  and  a  small  neck,  being  of  a  dusky 
colour,  and  furnished  with  fangs  that  inflict 
the  most  terrible  wounds.  It  differs,  however, 
in  having  a  large  scale,  which  hangs  like  a 
pent-house  over  each  eye.  The  eye  also  is 
furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane,  that 
preserves  it  from  dust ;  and  its  scales  are  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  hardness.  They  are 
of  an  orange,  tawny,  and  blackish  colour  on 
the  back  ;  and  of  an  ash-colour  on  the  belly, 
inclining  to  lead.  The  male  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  female,  by  a  black 
velvet  spot  on  the  head,  and  by  the  head  being 
smaller  and  longer.  But  that  which,  besides 
their  superior  malignity,  distinguishes  them 

the  disposition  of  the  parts  will  permit,  to  fix  a  ligature 
above  the  wounded  place,  aud  not  to  tighten  it  too  much, 
for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  mortification.  Immediately 
after,  a  cupping-glass  is  applied  on  the  wound,  the  parts 
adjacent  being  first  scarified,  and  this  mode,  highly 
praised  by  Celsus,  has  very  recently  been  attended  with 
liappy  resulU  in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Mangili,  Barry,  and 
Bouillaud.  This  method,  from  analogy,  aiTcrds  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  employ  the  plan  of  suction, 
which  has  received  the  further  confirmation  of  profes- 
sional experiments  tried  by  a  number  of  physiologists  and 
physicians.  When  the  cupping-glass  has  performed  its 
office,  the  lips  of  the  wound,  already  scarified,  should  be 
cauterized  deeply  and  extensively.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  chlorine  of  antimony,  or  concreted 
potassium.  A  variety  of  different  substances,  taken  in- 
ternally, has  been  lauded  from  time  to  time  as  efficacious 
against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  Sudorifics  have  been  espe- 
cially recommended,  and  among  them  the  flesh  of  the 
lisard,  of  the  coluber,  and  the  viper  itself,  Iwve  been 
preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  am. 
monia  which  It  has  been  ascertained  to  contain.  An 
alexipharmic  virtue  of  the  same  kind  has  been  also  attri- 
buted to  theriaca  and  other  analogous  electuaries. 

The  Chert€ta  (Swedish  viper^  Shaw)  is  common  in  the 
environs  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden:  also  in  Smaland,  Scania, 
and  Pomeranla,  where  it  retires  into  thickets,  under 
hedges,  and  to  the  foot  of  tufled  trees.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  in  the  Pyrenees, 
f  n  Sweden  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  atpinff,  which 
seems  evidently  a  corruption  of  tupie,  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  redtiper.  It  is  erroneously  loca- 
ted by  LinnsBus,  Wolf,  and  Laurenti,  in  the  genus  colu- 
ber. Its  resemblance  to  the  common  viper  is  very  strik- 
iiie.     The  chersxa  of  Sweden  is  a  small  reptile,  about 


from  nil  other  animals,  is  their  raftle,  an  in« 
strument  lodged  in  their  tail,  by  which  they 
make  such  a  loud  rattling  noise,  when  they 
move,  that  their  approach  may  readily  be  per. 
ceived,  and  the  danger  avoided.  This  rattle, 
which  is  placed  in  the  tail,  somewhat  resem* 
bles,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  curb- 
chain  of  a  bridle :  it  is  composed  of  several 
thin,  hard,  hollow  bones,  linked  to  each  other, 
and  rattling  upon  the  slightest  motion.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  snake  acquires  an 
additional  bone  every  year;  and  that,  from 
hence,  its  age  may  be  precisely  known :  how* 
ever  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young 
snakes,  of  a  year  or  two  old,  have  no  rattles 
at  all :  while  many  old  ones  have  been  killed, 
that  had  from  eleven  to  thirteen  joints  each. 
They  shake  and  make  a  noise  with  these  rattles 
with  prodigious  quickness,  when  they  are 
disturbed :  however,  the  peccary  and  the 
vulture  are  no  way  terrified  at  the  sound,  but 
hasten,  at  the  signal,  to  seize  the  snake,  as 
their  most  favourite  prey. 

It  is  very  different  with  almost  every  other 
animal.  The  certain  death  which  ensues  from 
this  terrible  creature's  bite,  makes  a  solitude 
wherever  it  is  heard.  It  moves  along  with 
the  most  majestic  rapidity ; '  neither  seeking 
to  offend  the  larger  animals,  nor  fearing  their 
insults.  If  unprovoked,  it  never  meddles 
with  any  thing  but  its  natural  prey  ;  but 
when  accidentally  trod  upon,  or  pursued  to  be 

six  Inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  one*8  little  finger.  That 
of  Switzerland  aud  France  difTers  from  it  much  both  in 
size  and  number  of  plates.  Herpetologists,  however,  ad- 
mit Uie  Identity  of  these  animals,  and  make  but  one  spe- 
cies of  them.  Be  this  as  It  may,  the  Swedish  viper  is  a 
reptile  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Its  bite  is  often  mortal, 
and  its  deleterious  effects  are  manifested  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  those  which  follow  from  the  bite  of  the  com- 
mon  viper. 

The  jtmnwdyte*  Is  a  native  of  all  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  In  Dauphine,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons  in  France,  and  In  the  east  of  Europe,  In  the 
mountains  of  Illyria.  It  habitually  frequents  the  rocks 
which  border  on  the  Danube,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Qorice  and  the  Japidian  mounUins.  This  reptile 
passes  tlie  winter  concealed  In  clefts  and  crevices  of  rocks, 
from  which  it  issues  forth  when  the  warmer  rays  of  the 
sun  announce  the  return  of  spring.  Then  it  casts  its 
skin,  and  the  time  of  reproduction  begins.  Its  habitual 
food  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  common  viper, 
and  Its  bite  Is  not  less  dangerous. 

The  CertuUs  has  received  Its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  ni^t  in  consequence  of  the  eminences  which  sur- 
round its  eyes,  and  which,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
lutve  I>een  erroneously  compared  to  the  horns  of  mammi. 
feroos  animals.  Shunning  humid  and  marshy  situations, 
it  is  found  only  In  the  burning  and  arid  sands  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria — sands  in  which  it  remains  concealed 
during  the  entire  day,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  agi. 
lity.  It  waits  patiently  until  some  victim  presents  itself  to 
its  insatiable  voracity.  It  sometimes  in  this  way  gets 
possession  <^  the  jerboa,  whose  hole,  according  to  Bruce, 
is  very  often  cootiguous  to  its  own. 

>  This  Is  an  error:  the  movements  of  tlie  rattle-snake 
are  extremely  sluggishi 
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destroyed,  it  then  makes  a  dreadful  and  des. 
perate  defence.  It  erects  itself  upon  its  tail, 
throws  back  its  head,  and  inflicts  its  wound 
in  a  moment ;  then  parts  and  inflicts  a  second 
wound  :  after  which,  we  are  told  by  some, 
that  it  remains  torpid  and  inactive,  without 
even  attempting  to  escape. 

The  very  instant  tlie  wound  is  inflicted, 
though  small  in  itself,  it  appears  more  painful 
than  the  sting  of  a  bee.  Tiiis  pain,  which  is 
so  suddenly  felt,  far  from  abating,  grows 
every  moment  more  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous :  the  limb  swells ;  the  venom  reaches 
the  head,  which  is  soon  of  a  monstrous  size  ; 
the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery ;  the  heart  beats 
quick,  with  frequent  interruptions;  the  pain 
becomes  insupportable,  and  some  expire  under 
it  in  five  or  six  hours  ;  but  others,  who  are  of 
stronger  constitutions,  survive  the  agony  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  only  to  sink  under  a  general 
mortification,  which  ensues,  and  corrupts  the 
whole  body.* 

'  Death  by  the  bite  of  a  Rattle-*tiak$^.^^t  the  mtai^ 
iitg  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Fniice  on  the  9Ui  of 
April,  1827,  loine  documents  were  presented  by  M.  Du- 
merel,  connected  with  the  death  of  Mr  Drake  by  the  bite 
of  a  rattle-snake,  forming  part  of  a  collection  of  reptiles 
which  that  person  had  exhibited  at  London,  and  had 
taken  to  France  for  the  same  purpose.  These  docu- 
ments were  transmitted  to  the  Academy  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  and  seem  to  have  excited  fears  in  some 
of  the  members,  lest,  the  climate  of  France  being  favour- 
able, some  of  these  dangerous  reptiles  might  escape  and 
propagate. 

From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  Mr  Drake 
arrived  at  an  inn  in  Rouen  on  the  8th  of  February,  with 
three  live  rattle-snakes  and  some  young  crocodiles',  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  care  to  preserve  them  from 
cold  on  the  road,  be  saw  with  grief  on  his  arrival  that  the 
finest  of  the  three  was  dead.  The  dead  animal  was 
removed  from  the  cage,  and  the  cage  itself,  with  tlie 
other  two,  were  taken  Into  the  dining-room,  and  placed 
near  tlie  stove.  Here  Mr  Drake  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  with  a  stick  ;  but,  perceiving  that  one  of  the  two 
gave  no  signs  of  animation,  he  opened  the  cage,  took  the 
serpent  by  the  bead  and  tail,  and  approaching  a  window 
to  ascertain  by  handling  if  life  was  extinct,  the  animal 
turned  its  head  half  round,  and  fixed  one  of  its  fangs  in 
the  posterior  external  part  of  the  left  hand.  Mr  Drake 
shrieked,  pronounced  some  words  in  English,  according 
to  the  report,  and  was  replacing  the  serpent  in  the  cage, 
%Then  it  again  bit  him  on  the  palm  of  Uio  same  hand. 
Mr  Drake  now  ran  out  into  the  court  calling  eageriy  for 
a  surgeon  :  and,  not  finding  water  readily,  rubbed  his 
liand  upon  some  ice,  which  he  found  at  the  door.  Two 
minutes  after,  having  procured  a  cord,  he  himself  made 
a  ligature  on  the  arm  above  tlie  hand.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  bis  agitation  from  the  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences continued  to  increase  till  the  arrival  of  Dr 
Pihorel.  The  presence  of  this  gentleman  somewhat 
composed  the  feeh'ngs  of  Mr  Drake ;  and  he  saw  with 
eager  joy  the  chafing-dish  and  irons  arrive,  with  which 
the  wounds  were  to  be  cauterized.  This  operation  was 
iiutantly  periormed,  and  the  patient  took  internally  half 
a  glassful  of  olive  oil.  Drake  seemed  now  to  have  re- 
sumed his  tranquillity.  But  in  a  few  minutes  more 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  which  rendered  the 
rase  hopeless,  and  he  died  in  eight  hours  and  three 
quarters  after  the  bilM. 


As  a  gentleman  in  Virginia  was  walking 
in  the  fields  for  his  amusement,  he  accidently 
trod  upon  a  rattlesnake,  that  bad  been  lurk- 
ing  in  a  stony  place  ;  which,  enraged  by  the 
pressure,  reared  up,  bit  his  hand,  and  shook 
its  rattles.  The  gentleman  readily  perceived 
that  he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  danger  ;  but, 
unwilling  to  die  unrevenged,  he  killed  the 
snake,  and  carrying  it  home  in  his  band, 
threw  it  on  the  ground  before  his  family,  cry- 
ing  out,  "  I  am  killed,  and  there  is  my 
murderer."  In  such  an  extremity,  the  speed- 
iest remedies  were  the  best  His  arm,  which 
was  beginning  to  swell,  was  tied  up  near  the 
shoulder,  the  wound  was  anointed  with  oil, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  stop  the  infec- 
tion. By  the  help  of  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion he  recovered  ;  but  not  without  feeling 
the  most  various  and  dreadful  symptoms  for 
several  weeks  together.  His  arm,  below  the 
ligature,  appeared  of  several  colours,  with  a 
writhing    among    the  muscles,  that,  to   his 

The  body  was  afterwards  opened.  The  internal 
organs  appeared  healtliy ;  the  brain  and  spfaial  cord  were 
unaltered.  The  membrane  which  covered  these  parts 
however,  was  observed  to  have  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
veins  presented  no  trace  of  inflammation ;  and  the  only 
appearance  of  derangement  in  the  system,  consisted  in 
the  veins  of  the  affected  side  having  the  blood  curdled  or 
clotted. 

Ill  a  curious  memoir  on  the  habits  of  the  rattle-snake, 
read  by  M.  Audubon  at  the  Wemerian  Society,  that 
gentleman  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  tends  to 
show  tliat  the  poisonous  fangs  of  this  reptile,  even  when 
withdrawn  from  the  animal,  retain  their  virulence  for 
years.  A  person  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake  in 
the  wood,  through  a  strong  boot  He  died  witliout  tlie 
cause  of  his  death  being  properly  investigated.  The 
boots  descended  to  bis  son,  who,  after  putting  them  on, 
was  taken  suddenly  111,  and  also  died.  The  effects  of 
this  last  were  brought  to  sale ;  and  a  younger  brother 
fancying  the  boots,  or  willing  to  preserve  some  memorial 
of  his  father  and  brother,  was  the  purchaser.  He  used 
them  only  once,  when  he  also  fell  ill  and  died.  The 
medical  men,  whom  such  an  occurrence  had  led  to 
investigate  Its  cause,  at  last  ripped  up  the  fatal  boot,  and 
foimd,  firmly  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  leather,  tlie 
fang  of  the  rattle-snake,  which  had  thus  caused  the  death 
of  three  individuals.  Rattle-snakes,  M.  Audubon 
further  dbserved,  are  often  found  coiled  up  and  torpid 
when  the  temperature  is  low  ;  and  he  himself  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  perhaps  a  serious  accident.  In  trust- 
ing to  their  continued  torpidity.  He  had  found  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  coiled  up  and  torpid,  which  he  put  in 
his  knapsack  along  with  some  wild  ducks  whii-h  he  had 
shot  The  motion  and  heat  of  his  body,  together  witli 
the  additional  heat  afforded  by  a  sportsman's  fire  at  a 
repast  in  the  woods,  had,  however,  revived  the  animal ; 
and  the  motions  of  his  knapsack,  observed  from  the  out^ 
side,  indicated  life  within.  M.  Audubon  at  first  thought 
that  some  of  his  ducks,  Imperfectly  killed,  had  found 
their  situation  irksome,  and  were  testifying  their  im- 
patience  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  rattle-snake  flash- 
ing at  once  on  his  mind,  he  threw  off  his  bag,  duck,  and 
reptile,  altogether.  The  removal  of  the  animal  to  a 
colder  temperature  brought  ou  again  its  torpidity.  He 
carried  the  snake  home ;  and  the  Identical  specimen.  If  we 
rightly  underatood  him.  Is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  Hlatory  of  New  York.— Bfeanfty^V  Jow  - 
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terrified  imagination,  appeared  like  tlie  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  that  wounded  him.  A 
fever  ensued  ;  the  bss  of  his  hair,  giddi- 
ness, drought,  weakness,  and  nervous  faint- 
ings  ;  lili,  by  slow  degrees,  a  very  strong 
habit  overpowered  the  latent  malignity  of  the 
poison. 

Several  remedies  have  been  tried  to  alleviate 
this  calamity.  A  decoction  of  the  Virginian 
snake-root  is  considered  as  the  most  eflectual ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  animal, 
bruised  and  laid  upon  the  part  affected,  is 
thought  to  assist  the  cure.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  to  be  iatul  :  and  the  Indians, 
sensible  of  this,  take  care  to  dip  their  arrows 
in  the  poison  under  the  rattle-snake's  fangs, 
when  they  desire  to  take  a  signal  revenge  of 
their  enemies. 

Thus  much  concerning  this  animal  is  agreed 
upon  by  every  naturalist :  there  are  other  cir. 
cumstanoes  in  its  history,  which  are  not  so 
well  ascertained.  And  hrst,  its  motion,  which 
some  describe  as  the  swiftest  imaginable; 
asserting,  that  its  Indian  name  of  Ecacoalty 
which  signifies  the  wind-serpent,  implies  its 
agility  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it 
is  the  slowest  and  the  most  sluggish  of  all 
serpents ;  and  that  it  seldom  moves  from  one 
place.  In  this  opposition  of  opinions,  there 
are  others,  who  assert,  that  on  even  ground  it 
moves  but  slowly ;  but  then,  among  rocks, 
that  it  goes  at  a  great  rate.  If  we  may  argue 
from  analogy,  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend  for  its  slow  motion,  seems  the  most  pro- 
babie ;  as  the  viper,  which  it  so  very  much 
resembles,  is  remarkable  among  serpents  for 
its  inactivity. 

It  is  said  also  by  some,  that  the  rattle-snake 
has  a  power  of  charming  its  prey  into  his 
mouth ;  and  this  is  as  strongly  contradicted 
by  others.  The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
are  said  to  have  opportunities  of  observing 
this  strange  fascination  every  day.  The 
snake  is  often  seen  basking  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  where  birds  and  squirrels  make  their 
residence.  There,  coiled  upon  its  tail,  its 
jaws  extended,  and  its  eyes  shining  like  fire, 
the  rattle  snake  levels  its  dreadful  glare  upon 
one  of  the  little  animals  above.  The  bird  or  the 
squirrel,  whichever  it  may  be,  too  plainly  per- 
ceives the  mischief  meditating  againit  it ;  and 
hops  from  branch  to  branch,  with  a  timorous 
plaintive  sound,  wishing  to  avoid, yet  incapable 
of  breaking  through  the  fascination  :  thus  it 
continues  for  some  time  its  feeble  efforts  and 
complaints,  but  is  still  seen  approaching  lower 
and  lower  towards  the  bottom  branches  of  the 
tree,  until,  at  last,  as  if  overcome  by  the  po- 
tency of  its  fears,  it  jumps  down  from  the  tree 
directly  into  the  throat  of  its  frightful  destroyer.* 

i  The  power  boid  to  be  popsossed  by  the  RatUe-sitalLe 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  stor^ , 
a  mouse  was  put  into  a  large  iron  cage,  where 
a  rattle-snake  was  kept,  and  the  effects  care« 
fully  observed.  The  mouse  remained  motion, 
less  at  one  end  of  the  cage  ;  while  the  snake, 
at  the  other,  continued  fixed,  with  its  eye  gla. 
ring  full  on  the  little  animal,  and  its  jaws 
opened  to  their  widest  extent :  the  mouse  for 
some  time  seemed  eager  to  escape ;  but  every 
effort  only  served  to  increase  its  terrors,  and  to 
draw  it  still  nearer  the  enemy;  till,  after  se- 
veral ineffectual  attempts  to  break  the  fascina- 
tion, it  was  seen  to  run  into  the  jaws  of  the 
rattie-snake,  where  it  was  instantly  killed. 

To  these  accounts  the  incredulous  oppose  the 
improbability  of  the  fact:  they  assert,  that 
such  a  power  ascribed  to  serpents,  is  only  the 
remnant  of  a  vulgar  error,  by  which  it  was 
supposed  that  serpents  could  be  charmed,  and 
had  also  a  power  of  charming.  They  aver, 
that  animals  are  so  far  from  running  down  the 
throat  of  a  rattle-snake  in  captivity,  that  the 
snake  will  eat  nothing  in  that  state,  but  actu. 
ally  dies  for  want  of  subsistence. 

A  serpent,  called  the  Whip-snake,  is  still 
more  venomous  than  the  former.  This  ani. 
mal,  which  is  a  native  of  the  East,  is  about 
five  feet  long,  yet  not  much  thicker  than  the 
thong  of  a  coachman's  whip.  It  is  exceed, 
ingly  venomous;  and  its  bite  is  said  to  kill  in 
about  six  hours.  One  of  the ,  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, happening  to  enter  into  an  Indian  pa- 
goda, saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  whipcord  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  stooped  to  take  it  up ;  but, 
upon  handling  it,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find 
that  it  was  animated,  and  no  other  than  the 
whip-snake,  of  which  he  had  heard  such  for- 
midable  accounts:  fortune,  however,  seemed 
favourable  to  him,  for  he  grasped  it  by  the 
head,  so  that  it  had  no  power  to  bite  him,  and 
only  twisted  its  folds  up  his  arm.  In  this 
manner  he  held  it,  till  it  was  killed  by  those 
who  came  to  his  assistance. 

To  this  formidable  class  might  be  added  the 
Asp,  whose  bite,  however,  is  not  attended  with 
those  drowsy  symptoms  which  the  ancients  as- 
cribed to  it  The  Jaculus  of  Jamaica  also  is 
one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  serpent  kind.  The  Hae- 
morrhois,  so  called  from  the  hamonhages  which 
its  bite  is  said  to  produce;  the  Seps,'  whose 


of  fascinating  Its  prey,  has  been  the  theme  of  many  an 
astonishing  tale,  and  the  possession  of  this  faculty  is  still 
believed  by  many.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  smaller 
animals  on  which  the  reptile  subsists  are  alarmed  in  tlie 
presence  of  their  known  enemy,  and  that  fear  may 
cause  them  to  lose  their  self-possession,  and  thus  they 
are  more  readily  seized  by  their  cunning  opponent. 

*  The  Sep*. — This  word,  which  comes  from  a  Grevk 
word,  signifying  to  corrupt^  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
designate  an  animal  which  some  considered  a  lizard  and 
others  a  serpent. 

The  Seps  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  lizard,  net- 
ther  is  it  quite  a  serpent.     Its  lengthened  body  gives,  at 
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wound  is  very  yenomoua,  and  causes  the  part 
affected  to  corrapt  in  a  very  short  time ;  the 
Coral  Serpent,  which  is  red,  and  whose  bite  is 
said  to  be  fatal  But  of  all  others,  the  Cobra 
di  Capello,  or  Hooded  Serpent,  inflicts  the 
most  deadly  and  incurable  wounds.^     Of  this 

firet  sigiit,  ft  ■trikingresemblanctt  to  the  BUnd-worm,  but 
on  closer  examination  it  it  foand  to  possets  two  pair  of 
such  very  sliort  paws,  that  they  cannot  possibly  reach  the 
ground. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Scinoide*, 
which  are  all  distinguished  by  the  extreme  tmalkiest  of 
their  members,  and  of  which  tome  tpeclet  preteiit  very 
remarlcabie  peculiarities.  Some  Sept  are  only  provided 
with  one  toe  on  each  foot;  the  bipeds  possess  only  one 
pair  of  paws,  situated  at  the  hinder  part  of  their  body ; 
the  foremost  paws  only  are  obsenrable  in  the  himtmtu. 

One  species  inhabits  the  southern  part  of  Prance,  but 
is  rare;  in  the  north  it  Is  entirely  unl&nown.  In  Italy, 
where  it  is  more  common,  it  is  Icnown  by  the  name  of 
Cicella  or  CiHqua.  The  scales  of  its  belly  are  separated 
from  those  of  its  bark  by  three  lines.  This  reptile  is  not 
dangerous,  for  nature  has  not  iMstowed  upon  It  any  ve- 
nom, and  even  if  it  potaossed  any,  its  mouth  is  too  small 
for  it  to  bite  a  man,  or  any  other  large  animal. 

'  The  naja  or  cobra  di  capeUo  is  equally  remarkable 


fot  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  strength  of  Its  body,  and 
the  danger  which  accompanies  its  bite.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  spectacle  snake,  in  consequence  of  a  black 
mark  which  more  or  lest  exactly  represents  spectacles  on 
the  extensible  portion  of  its  neck.  When  the  animal  is 
in  a  state  of  repose,  the  neck  has  no  greater  a  diameter 
than  the  head,  but  under  the  influence  of  passion,  the  skin 
of  this  part  extends  in  the  form  of  a  coif  or  hood.  This 
serpent  inhabits  Coromandel,  and  Is  not  found  in  Peru  or 
Mexico,  as  many  modem  naturalists  liave  erroneously 
stated,  after  Seba.  It  is  veiy  formidable  from  its  enve- 
nomed bite,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  any  other 
species  of  reptiles.  When  surprised  by  some  Imprudent 
traveller,  it  slowly  raises  its  head,  swells  its  neck,  and 
advances  against  its  aggressor  in  undulating  movements 
executed  solely  by  the  taiU 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches/'  Mr 
Buax,  after  having  examined  with  rare  the  ancient  cu- 
rative processes  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  recom 
mends  in  the  last  place  as  a  specific  in  the  dreadful  ma. 
lady  caused  by  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  long  since  proposed  by 
Fontana  in  the  case  of  the  viper.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  same  collection,  Mr  J.  Williams  hat  inserted  a 
paper  on  the  caustic  volatile  alkali  against  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  bite  of  different  serpents,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  cobra  di  capello.  It  seems  that  this  medica. 
ment  should  be  applied  both  externally  on  tlie  wound, 
and  at  the  same  time  administered  Internally.  A  re- 
medy much  boasted  of  by  some  of  the  ancient  mission- 
aries, who  had  travelled  in  the  fiatt  Indies,  and  who  pre. 
tended  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  naja,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
venomous  animals,  has  been  proved  useless  by  the  expe- 
riments of  the  learned  Red!.  This  is  a  calculous  con. 
cretlon,  which  according  to  them  Is  formed  near  the  head, 
or  in  tlie  body  of  the  serpent  In  question,  and  which  is 
named  serpent  or  cobnustone.  This  accoont  of  the  ori* 
gin  of  this  pretended  stone  Is  assuredly  false,  and  it  It 


formidable  creature  there  are  fiye  or  six  differ- 
ent kinds  ;  but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous, 
and  (heir  bite  followed  by  speedy  and  certain 
death.  It  is  trom  three  to  eight  feet  long, 
with  two  large  fangs  hanging  out  of  the 
upper  jaw.     It  has  a  broad  neck,  and  a  mark 


nothing  but  a  factitious  medicament  composed  by  some 
charlatan.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  blackish  or 
greenish  argillaceous  earth,  which  hat  the  property  of 
absorbing  with  great  facility  the  humours  which  are 
formed  at  the  surface  of  any  wound  whatever.  But  in 
India  it  Is  believed  to  imbibe  quickly  the  poison  di^ 
charged  recenUy  Into  the  body  of  an  animal  bitten  by  tlie 


The  name  of  atpie  has  been  given  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  to  a  serpent  rendered  ever  memorable  by  ihe 
death  of  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty,  glory,  honours,  and 
deplorable  end,  have  occupied  the  hiatorlant  and  poets 
of  all  nations.  It  has  been  only  since  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt  that  the  true  species  of  the  aspic 
has  been  ascertained.  During  tlie  period  of  that  expedi- 
tion, the  French  philosophers  attached  to  the  army  oK. 
served  a  species  of  ophidian,  regarded  as  harmlest  by 
Linnanis  and  mott  herpetologlsts,  but  considerBd  as  ex. 
tremely  venomous  by  the  traveller,  Forakal.  This  ser- 
pent is  called  kaj$  by  the  Inhabitants,  and  recent  travel, 
iers  have  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  the  true  aspic 
of  the  ancients,  which  never  inhabited  Europe;  for  tlie 
reptile  which  tome  years  since  infested  the  forest  of  Pon. 
tainbleau,  and  was  called  by  this  name,  was  nothing  but 
a  variety  of  the  common  viper,  and  the  tfspm^  of  the 
Swedes  is  quite  another  species  from  the  aie  in  ques- 
tion. 

Forskal  Informs  us  that  when  the  haje  Is  provokr-d,  is 
swells  and  extends  Its  neck  greatly,  and  then  tpriagt 
with  a  single  bound  upon  Its  enemy.  This  habit  of  rear 
ing  up  when  it  is  approached,  caused  the  ancient  Inhabi. 
tants  of  tlie  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  to  believe 
that  this  serpent  guarded  the  fields  which  it  Inhabited. 
They  made  it  In  consequence  the  emblem  of  the  protert. 
Ing  divinity  of  the  world.  They  sculptured  It  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  globe,  on  the  portico  of  all  their  temples. 
It  is  often  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  at  Cairo,  apparently 
metamorpliosed  into  a  rod  or  wand,  which  is  doue  by 
pressing  its  nape  with  the  finger,  and  thus  causing  a  tort 
of  caUlepsy.  They  take  care,  however,  to  remova  the 
fangs,  which  might  cause  very  serious  accidents. 

The  poison  of  the  hije  is  excessively  violent,  and  far 
mors  deleterious  than  that  of  the  European,  viper,  which 
it  resembles  {«*  Its  yellowish  tint,  and  its  transparence. 
Forskal  relates,  that  having  taken  a  very  small  drc^  of 
it,  and  introduced  It  Into  a  slight  incision  made  in  the  thi^h 
of  a  pigeon,  he  saw  this  unfortunate  bird  perish  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  convulsions  and  vomitihgs.  Tlie 
modes  adopted  agauist  the  bite  of  the  haje  are  the  same, 
for  the  most  part,  as  those  used  in  the  case  of  that  of  the 
viper,  particularly  cauteriMttion  by  fire,  alcholiaed  pot- 
assum,  &o>,  and  the  administration  of  sudorifics  inter- 
nal ly..>-S^/»/eaieii/  to  the  EnglUk  edition  ^  Cmfier  6f 
Edward  OrfJUh  and  others. 

Serpents  in  South  i4/V<co.— The  late  excellent  Mr 
Thomas  Prlngle,  whose  residence  in  South  Africa,  though 
unproductive  to  himself  in  a  pecuniary  tense,  was  fertile 
in  observation,  and  has  added  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  portion  df  the  globe,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Fenotnous  Serpents  to  be  found  there:— 

*' The  serpents  of  South  Africa  (he  stfys)  commonly 
accounted  the  most  dangerous,  are  the  Cohra  Capello  (or 
hooded  snake),  the  Pufl'-Adder,  and  the  Beiig-Adder  (or 
mountain  tnake).  The  first  of  these  is  exceedingly 
fierce  and  active,  and  sometimes,  it  is  »id,  attains  ibe 
formidaUa  length  cf  ten  feet  ;  I  have,  howerer.  never 
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of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead ;  which ,  when 
viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacle^;  but  behind,  like  the  head  of  a  cat 
The  eyes  are  fierce,  and  full  of  fire ;  the  head 

met  with  uiy  of  much  more  than  half  that  size.  The 
cobra  has  been  known  to  spring  at  a  roan  on  horseback, 
and  to  dart  himself  with  such  force  as  to  overshoot  his 
aim.  The  pufi*-adder,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  heavy  and 
sluggish  animal,  rery  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
and  incapable,  when  attacked  in  front,  of  projecting 
itself  upon  its  enemy.  To  make  amends,  however,  it 
possesses  the  faculty  of  throwing  itself  backward  with 
perilous  and  unexpected  eiiect ;  but  its  disposition  is 
inert,  and  unless  accidentally  trod  upon  or  otherwise 
provoked,  it  will  seldom  attack  mankind.  The  berg- 
adder,  though  much  smaller  in  size  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  is  generally  considered  not  less  deadly,  and  it 
is  the  more  dangerous  from  its  being  less  easily  discov- 
ered  and  avoided. 

*'  During  a  residence  of  six  years  in  the  interior  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  various  journeys 
through  the  interior  (extending  to  upwards  of  three  Uiou* 
sand  miles),  I  have  met  with  a  considerable  number  of 
snakes;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  being  exposed, 
except  in  one  instance,  to  any  imminent  hazard  of  being 
bit  by  any  of  them.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  I  was 
superintending  some  Hottentots,  whopi  I  had  employed 
to  dear  away  a  patch  of  thicket  from  a  spot  selected  for 
cultivation,  when  one  of  the  men,  suddenly  recoiling 
with  signs  of  great  alarm,  exclaimed,  that  there  was  a 
cobra-capello  in  the  bush.  Not  being  at  that  time 
fiilly  aware  of  the  dangerous  character  of  this  species  of 
snake,  I  approached  to  look  at  him.  The  Hottentots 
called  out  to  me  to  take  care,  for  he  was  going  to  spring. 
Before  they  had  well  spoken,  or  I  had  caught  a  view  of 
the  reptile,  I  beard  him  hiss  ftercely,  and  then  dart  him- 
self towards  me  amidst  the  underwood.  At  the  sapie 
instant,  instinctively  springing  backward  to  avoid  him, 
I  fell  over  a  steep  bank  into  the  dry  stony  bed  of  a  tor. 
rent ;  by  which  I  suflered  some  severe  bruises,  but  for- 
tunately escaped  the  more  formidable  danger  to  which  I 
had  too  incautiously  exposed  mysel£  Ihe  Hottentots 
then  assailed  the  snake  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  forced 
him  (though  not  before  he  had  made  another,  spring  and 
missed  one  of  them  still  more  narrowly  than  myself)  to 
take  refuge  up  a  mimosa  trep.  Here  he  became  a  safe 
and  easy  mark  to  their  missiles,  and  was  speedily  beaten 
down,  with  a  broken  bgck,  and  consequently  rendered 
incapable  of  fartlier  mischief.  The  Hottentots  having 
cut  cffhls  head,  carefully  buried  it  in  the  ground,  a  prac 
tice  which  they  never  omit  on  such  occasions,  and  which 
arises  from  their  apprehension  of  some  one  incautiously 
treading  on  the  head  of  the  dead  snake,  and  sustaining 
injufy  trom  its  fangs  ;  for  they  believe  that  the  deathful 
virus,  far  from  being  extinguished  with  life,  retains  its 
fatal  energy  for  weeks,  and  even  months  afterwards. 
This  snake  measured  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  was 
the  largest  cobra  I  have  met  with. 

'*  My  litUe  Hottentot  corporal,  Piet  (or  Peter)  Span- 
dilly,  who  assisted  in  killing  this  cobra,  had  a  still 
narrower  escape  from  a  small  but  venomous  snake,  of 
tvhich  I  have  forgotten  the  colonial  appellation.  Piet 
and  his  men  (six  soldiers  of  the  Cape  Corps,  placed  at 
that  time  under  my  direction  for  the  protection  of  our 
remote  settlement  against  the  CafTres)  slept  in  a  tent 
adjoining  to  mine,  pitched  in  a  grove  of  mimosas  on  the 
brink  of  the  Bavian's  river  ;  and  one  morning  when  he 
rose  from  his  couch  of  dry  grass,  Piet  felt  some  living 
creature  moving  about  his  thigh  in  the  inside  of  his 
leathern  trousers.  Thinking  it  vns  only  one  of  the 
harmless  lizards  which  swarni  in  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  he  did  not  at  (ifst  much  mind  it,  but  came  out 
to  the  open  air,  laughing,  and  shaking  his  limb  to  dis- 


is  small,  atid  the  nose  fiat,  though  covered 
with  very  large  scales,  of  a  yellowish  ash- 
colour  ;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the  large  tumour 
on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  wiUi  oblong. 


lodge  the  vermin.  But  when  a  black  wriggling  snake 
came  tumbling  ()own  about  his  naked  ancles,  poor  Span- 
dilly,  uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  kicked  the  reptile  oil; 
springing  at  the  same  moment  nearly  his  own  height 
from  the  ground ;  and,  though  he  had  in  reality  sus- 
tained no  iqjury,  could  scarcely  for  some  time  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  not '  a  gone  man.* 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  from  apprehensions  of  danger,  or  the 
instinct  pf  self-defence,  far  more  than  from  any  peculiar 
fierceness  or  innate  malignity,  that  the  serpent  race  ever 
assail  man  or  any  of  the  larger  animals.  They  turn, 
of  coiirse,  against  the  foot  that  tramples  or  the  hsnd  that 
threatens  them  ;  but  happily  nature  has  not  armed  them, 
in  addition  to  their  formidsble  po^vcrs  of  destructitui, 
with  the  disposition  of  exerting  these  powers  from 
motives  of  mere  wapton  cruel^,  or  for  purposes  uncon- 
nected with  their  own  subsistence  or  security.  Were  ii 
otherwise,  countries  like  the  Cspe  would  be  altogetlier 
uninhabitable.  As  it  is,  the  annoyance  experienced 
from  the  numerous  poisonous  snakes  is  not  such  as,  on 
the  whole,  to  afTcct  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
comfort  of  those  accustomed  to  them. 

"  Conversing  on  this  subject  one  day  with  my  friend 
Captain  Harding,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent and  magistrate  in  the  interior,  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  ever,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  on  the  Cafl're 
and  Bushman  frontiers,  and  when  necessarily  obliged  to 
sleep  in  tlie  desert  or  jungle  in  Uie  open  air,  suffered 
Injqry  or  incurred  danger  from  serpents — he  replied, 
that  the  only  occasion  he  recollected  of  incumng  any 
great  hazard  of  this  sort,  was  the  following: — 

"  <  Being  upon  a  military  expedition  across  the  fron- 
tier, '  said  he,  '  I  had  slept  one  night,  as  usual,  wrapt 
in  my  cloak,  beneath  a  tree.  On  awaking  at  daybreak, 
the  first  object  I  perceived  on  raising  my  head  from  the 
saddle,  which  served  for  my  pillow,  was  the  tail  of  an 
enormous  pufi^der  lying  across  my  breast,  the  head 
of  the  reptile  being  mufHed  under  the  folds  of  the  cloak 
close  to  my  body,  whither  it  had  betaken  Itself,  appa- 
renUy  for  warmth,  during  the  chillness  of  the  night. 
There  was  extreme  hazard  that  If  I  alarmed  it  by 
moving,  it  might  bite  me  iti  a  vital  part  ;-~seizing  it 
tlierefore  softly  by  the  tail,  I  pulled  it  out  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  threw  it  violently  to  a  distance.  By  this  means 
1  escaped  without  injuiy:  but  had  t  happened  to  have 
unwittingly  offended  this  uninvited  bedfellow  before  I 
was  aware  of  bis  presence,  1  might  in  all  probability 
have  fatally  atoned  for  my  heedlessness.' 

*'  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  snakes  of  various  sorts  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  at  the  Cape,  nor  does  It,  in  ordinary 
cases,  excite  any  violent  alarm  when  such  inmates  are 
discovered.  I'hey  make  tlieir  way  both  through  the 
noh  Slid  under  the  walls,  in  search  of  food  and  shelter, 
and  especially  in  pui-suit  of  mice,  which  many  of  them 
chiefly  subsist  upon.  During  my  residence  in  the  in- 
terior, however,  I  recollect  only  two  instances  of  their 
being  found  in  my  own  cabin.  On  one  of  these  occa> 
sions  I  had  sent  a  servant  girl  (a  bare-legged  Hottentot) 
to  bring  me  some  article  from  a  neighbouring  hut.  It 
was  after  pight-fall ;  and  on  returning  with  it,  she  cried 
out  before  entering  the  cabin — ^^  Oh,  Mynheer ;  Mynheerl 
what  shall  I  do  ?  A  snake  has  twined  itself  round  my 
ancles,  and  if  I  open  the  door  he  will  come  into  the 
house.'  *  Never  mind,'  I  replied,  'open  the  door, 
and  let  him  come  if  he  dare.'  She  obeyed,  and  in 
glided  the  snake,  luckily  without  having  haiinod  the 
poor  girl.  I  stood  prepared,  and  instantly  smote  him 
dead ;  and  afterwards  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  very 
venomous  sort  called  NnchUlangi, 
3h 
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smooth  scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is 
said  to  be  incurable,  the  patient  dying  in 
about  an  hour  after  the  wound ;  the  whole 
frame  being  dissolved  into  one  putrid  mass  of 
corruption. 

"  People  get  used  to  these  things,  and  even  Eurapeans 
by  degrees  come  to  regard  them  with  much  indiflerenc*. 
Just  before  learing  the  colony*  (  spent  a  week  or  two 
with  my  friend  M^jor  Pigot,  at  his  residence  near  Gra- 
ham's Town  :  and  going  one  day  to  take  a  book  from 
soi*ie  shelves  in  the  drawiog-nwm,  I  found  a  beautiful 
yellow  snake,  about  five  feet  long,  lying  asleep  upon  the 
uppermost  range  of  books.  It  Uy  so  still  that  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  a-stufied  specimen  ;  but  perceiving  a 
slight  movement  in  its  tul,  I  lent  him  such  a  thwack 
with  a  quarto  volume  as  broke  the  poor  fellow's  back, 
and  enabled  me  to  demolish  him  at  my  leisure.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  another  snake  had  been  killed  a 
few  days  previously  in  the  very  same  spot,  and  a  third  in 
Mijor  P.'s  dressing-room.  They  had  all  entered  through 
a  loop  hole  which  had  casually  been  left  open,  and 
apparently  had  no  other  object  in  coming  there  (mousing 
apart)  than  literary  seclusion. 

"  Such  as  these  are  no  very  uncommon  occurrences, 
and  as  such  psss  even  for  subjects  of  jocularity  amidst 
the  adventures  of  a  wild  country.  Instances,  however, 
both  frightful  and  revolting,  sometimes  occur. 

*Mt  is  well  known  that  the  Bushmen,  a  tHbe  of  wild 
Hottentots  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
South  Africa,  imbue  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  a 
strong  and  subtle  poison,  and  that  the  venom  of  the 
most  dangerous  serpents  to  be  found  in  that  country 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  its  compositioh.  The 
boldness  and  dexterity  displayed  by  these  wild  hunts- 
men,  and  by  many  also  of  the  colonial  Hottentots, 
In  searching  out  and  seizing  alive  the  formidable 
cobra-capello  and  pulf-adder,  are  truly  astonishing. 
Still  more  surprising  Is  it  to  witness  the  snake-hunter 
extracting  from  the  yet  living  and  writhing  reptile, 
held  fast  by  his  naked  foot  pbuited  on  its  neck,  tlie  little 
liag  containing  the  secreted  venom,  which  the  rage  of 
the  animal  injects  into  the  wound  made  by  its  fangs  at 
the  moment  it  strikes  its  victim, — to  see  him  take  tin's, 
and  fearlessly  drink  its  contents,  as  schooUboys  in 
England  would  suck  the  blob  of  the  honey-bee  1  The 
swallowing  of  this  venom,  they  conceive,  renders  them 
in  time  proof  against  its  deleterious  eflects,  when  it  is 
brought  into  immediste  contact  with  the  blood,  whether 
by  the  bite  of  a  snake  or  the  barb  of  an  arrow. 

"  Several  of  the  most  respectable  Dutch  colonists  as- 
sured me,  as  a  &ct  which  liad  come  within  their  own 
knowledge,  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the  wander- 
ing Bushmen  persons  whom  they  term  ilanff  meuter$ 
(snake  masters),  who  actually  possess  the  power  of 
charming  the  fiercest  serpents,  and  of  readily  curing 
their  bite  ;  and  who  pretend  that  they  can  communicate 
to  others  their  mysterious  powers  and  invulnerability, 
by  putting  them  through  a  regular  course  of  patson- 
eating, 

**  The  more  usual  object,  however,  of  the  Bushman  in 
catching  serpents  (exclusive  of  their  value  to  him  as  an 
article  of  food),  is  to  procure  poison  for  his  arrows.  The 
animal  venom,  too  thin  and  volatile  to  preserve  its 
efficacy  long  unimpaired  when  used  alone,  is  skilfiilly 
concocted  into  a  black  glutinous  consistency,  by  the 
admixture  of  powerful  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  ; 
the  former  being  generally  the  juice  of  the  root  of  a 
species  of  amaiyllis,  called  by  the  boors,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  ffift-holf  or  poison- bulb  ;  the  latter,  a 
bituminous  or  unctuous  substance  which  is  said  to  exude 
from  certain  rocks  and  caverns.  With  this  deadly  mix- 
ture the  dwarfish  and  despised  African  anoints  the  des- 


To  remedy  the  bite  of  all  these  animals,  per- 
haps salad  oil  would  be  very  efficacious ;  how- 
ever, the  Indians  make  use  of  a  composition, 
which  is  called  in  Europe,  Petro  de  CcbrOy  or 
the  Serpent  stone :  and  which  applied  to  the 


perate  weapons  with  which  he  resists  (though  uoavail- 
ingly)  the  aggressions  of  the  colonists,  and  sometimes 
cruelly  revenges  the  injuries  they  have  inflicted. " 

To  the  above  interesting  account,  by  Mr  Pringle,  of 
the  Serpents  of  South  Africa,  we  may  here  ad^  Mr 
Watertou's  observations  on  the  StMket  qf  South  ^mericu^ 
or,  more  properly,  Demerara, 

'*  Snakes,"  says  that  eccentric  and  enterprising  na- 
turalist, **  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  woods  betwixl 
the  sea-coaat  and  the  rock  Saba,  chiefly  near  the  creeks 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are  large,  beauti- 
ful, and  formidable.  The  rattle-snake  seems  partial  to  a 
tract  of  ground  known  by  the  name  of  Cansi,  No.  3  ; 
there  the  eflects  of  his  poison  will  be  long  remembered. 

"The  camomdi  has  been  killed  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long  ;  though  not  venomous,  his  aise  renders  him 
destructive  to  the  passing  animals.  The  Spaniards  in 
the  Oroonoque  positively  affirm  that  he  grows  to  the 
length  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will  destroy 
the  strongest  and  laiigest  bull.  His  name  seems  to  con- 
firm this  :  there  he  is  called  '  matatoro,'  which  literally 
means  'bull  killer.'  Thus  he  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  deadly  snakes  ;  for  it  comes  nearly  to  the  same  tlung 
in  the  end,  whether  the  victim  dies  by  poison  from  tlte 
fangs  which  corrupts  his  blood  and  makes  it  stink  horri- 
bly, or  whether  his  body  be  crushed  to  mummy,  and 
swallowed  by  this  hideous  beast. 

"  The  wiip-»nak§t  of  a  beautiful  changing  green,  and 
the  coral,  with  alteniate  broad  traverse  bars  of  black  and 
red,  glides  from  bush  to  bush,  and  may  be  handled  with 
safety;  they  are  harmless  little  creatures. 

*'The  labarri  tnake  b  speckled,  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
ground  or  stump  on  which  he  is  coiled  up  ;  he  grows  to 
the  length  of  about  eight  feet,  and  his  bite  often  proves 
fatal  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Unrivalled  in  his  display  of  every  lovely  colour  of 
tlie  rainbow,  and  unmatched  in  the  eflects  of  his  deadly 
poison,  the  eounaeoucM  glides  undaunted  on,  sole  mon- 
arch of  these  forests  ;  he  is. commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  bush-master.  Both  man  and  beast  fly  be- 
fore him,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  an  undisputed  path. 
He  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  fourteen  feet. 

"  A  few  small  caimen^  from  two  to  twelve  feet  long, 
may  be  observed  now  and  then  in  passing  up  and  down 
the  river  ;  they  just  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and 
a  stranger  would  not  know  them  from  a  rotten  stump. 

*'  Snakes  in  these  wilds  are  certainly  an  annoyance, 
though,  perhaps,  more  in  imagination  than  reality,  for 
you  must  recollect  that  the  serpent  is  never  the  first  to 
oflend ;  his  poisonous  fang  was  not  given  him  for  ccnquest; 
he  never  inflicts  a  wound  with  it  but  to  defend  exis- 
tence. Provided  you  walk  cautiously,  and  do  not 
absolutely  touch  him,  you  may  pass  in  safety  close  by 
him.  As  he  is  often  coiled  up  on  the  ground,  and 
amongst  the  branches  of  tlie  trees  above  you,  a  degree  of 
circumspection  is  necessary,  lest  you  unwarily  disturb 
him.  One  morning  I  had  been  following  a  new  species 
of  parouquet,  and  the  day  being  rainy,  I  had  taken  an 
umbrella  to  keep  the  gun  diy,  and  had  left  it  under  a  tree ; 
whilst  searching  about  for  it  I  observed  a  young  amta- 
canaray  ten  feet  long,  moving  slowly  onwanls  in  a  path 
where  timber  bad  formerly  been  dragged  along  ;  I  saw 
he  was  not  thick  enough  to  break  my  arm  in  case  he  got 
twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with  the  lefi  hand,  one  knee  being 
on    the    ground;  with  the   right  I  took  ofi*  my  hat. 
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wound,  is  said  to  draw  out  the  venom.  The 
composition  of  this  stone,  for  it  is  an  artificial 
substance,  is  kept  a  secret ;  and  perhaps  its 
effects  in  extracting  the  venom  may  be  imag- 
inary :  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
a  power  of  sticking  to  the  skin,  and  sucking 
a  (lart  of  the  blood  from  the  wound.  This  it 
may  do  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
sea  a  tobacco-pipe  stick  to  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  is  smoking ;  yet  still  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  manner ;  and  the  secret  might  probably 
be  of  some  use  in  medicine.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  therefore,  that  those  who  go  to  India 
would  examine  into  this  composition,  and  give 
us  the  result  of  their  inquiries;  but  I  fear  that 
it  is  not  to  benefit  mankind,  that  our  travel- 
lers  now  go  to  India. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  SERPENTS  WITHOUT  VENOM. 

Thb  class  of  serpents  without  poison  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  venomous  by 
their  wanting  the  fang-teeth :  their  heads  also 
are  not  so  thick  in  proportion  to  their  bodies ; 
and,  in  general,  they  taper  off  to  the  tail  more 
gradually  in  a  point  But,  notwithstanding 
their  being  destitute  of  venom,  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  formidable :  some  gprow  to  a  size 
by  which  they  become  the  most  powerful  ani- 
mals (^  the  forest ;  and  even  the  smallest  and 
most  harmless  of  this  slender  tribe  find  protec- 
tion from  the  similitude  of  their  form. 

The  fangs  make  the  great  distinction  among 
serpents ;  and  ali  this  tribe  are  without  them. 
Their  teeth  are  short,  numerous,  and,  in  the 
smaller  kinds,  perfectly  iDoffensive  :  they  lie 
in  either  jaw,  as  in  frogs  and  fishes,  their 
points  bending  backwards,  the  better  to  secure 
their  prey.  They  want  that  artificial  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  poisonous  tribe  inflict  such 
deadly  wounds :  they  have  no  gland  in  the 
head  for  preparing  venom  :  no  conduits  for 
conveying  it  to  the  teeth;  no  receptacles  there: 
no  hollow  in  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the 
wound.  Their  bite,  when  the  teeth  happen  to 
be  large  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin  (for,  in 

and  held  it  as  you  would  hold  a  shield  for  defence.  The 
snake  instantly  turned  and  came  on  at  me  with  his  head 
about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me  what 
business  I  had  to  take  liberties  with  his  Uil.  I  let  him 
come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of  my 
face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  I  drove 
my  fist,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  bis  jaws.  lie  was 
stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could 
recover  himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  bite  me  ;  I  then  al- 
lowed him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body,  and  marched 
ofTwith  him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me  hard, 
but  not  alarmingly  ^'^^JFaterton't  FTwderinffs, 


general,  they  are  too  small  for  this  purpose)  is 
attended  with  no  other  symptoms  than  those 
of  an  ordinary  puncture;  and  many  of  this 
tribe,  as  if  sensible  of  their  own  impotence, 
cannot  be  provoked  to  bite,  though  never  so 
rudely  assaulted.  They  hiss,  dart  out  their 
forky  tongues,  erect  themselves  on  the  tail,  and 
call  up  all  their  terrors  to  intimidate  their  ag- 
gressors ;  but  seem  to  consider  their  teeth  as 
unnecessary  instruments  of  defence,  and  never 
attempt  to  use  them.  Even  among  the  largest 
of  this  kind  the  teeth  are  never  employed,  in 
the  most  desperate  engagements.  When  a 
hare  or  a  bird  is  caught,  the  teeth  may  serve 
to  prevent  such  small  game  from  escaping; 
but  when  a  buffalo  or  a  tiger  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered, it  is  by  the  strong  folds  of  the  body,  by 
the  fierce  verberations  of  the  tail,  that  the  enemy 
is  destroyed:  by  thus  twining  round,  and 
drawing  the  knot  with  convulsive  energy,  this 
enormous  reptile  breaks  every  bone  in  the  ani- 
mal's body,  and  then,  at  one  morsel,  devours 
its  prey. 

From  hence  we  may  distinguish  the  unve- 
nomous  tribe  into  two  kinds:  first,  into  those 
that  are  seldom  found  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  that  never  offend  animals  larger 
or  more  powerful  than  themselves,  but  which 
find  their  chief  protection  in  flight,  or  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  their  form ;  secondly,  into  such 
as  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  fear  no  enemy, 
but  indiscriminately  attack  all  other  animals 
and  devour  them.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the 
Common  Black  Snake,  the  Blind  Worm,  the 
Esculapian  Serpent,  the  Amphisbacna,  and  se. 
veral  others.  Of  the  second,  the  Liboya,  the 
Boiguacu,  the  Depona,  and  the  Boiquatrara. 

The  Black  Snake  is  the  largest  of  Engli/ih 


serpents,  sometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in 
length.  The  neck  is  slender  ;  the  middle  of 
the  body  thick ;  the  back  and  sides  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  the  belly  with  oblong,  nar- 
row, transverse  plaits  ;  the  colour  of  the  back 
and  sides  are  of  a  dusky  brown ;  the  middle  of 
the  back  marked  with  two  rows  of  small  black 
spots,  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the 
plaits  on  the  belly  are  dusky ;  the  scales  on 
the  sides  are  of  a  bluish  white ;  the  teeth  arc 
small  and  serrated,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
jaws  in  two  rows.  The  whole  species  is  per- 
fectly inoffensive;  taking  shelter  indunghillr. 
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and  among  bushes  in  moist  places ;  from 
whence  they  seldom  remove,  unless  in  the 
midst  of  the  day  in  summer ;  when  they  are 
called  out  by  the  heat  to  bask  themselves  in 
the  sun.  If  disturbed  or  attacked,  they  move 
away  among  the  brambles  with  great  swift- 
ness ;  but  if  too  closely  pursued,  they  hiss  and 
threaten,  and  thus  render  themselves  formid- 
able, though  incapable  of  offending.* 

The  black  snake  preys  upon  frogs,  insects, 
worms,  mice,  and  young  birds:  and,  consider, 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  neck,  it  is  amazing 
how  large  an  animal  it  will  swallow.  The 
black  snake  of  Virginia,  which  is  larger  than 
ours,  and  generally  grows  to  six  feet  long, 
takes  a  prey  proportionable  to  its  size ;  par- 
tridges, chickens,  and  young  ducks.  It  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hen- 
roost,  and  will  devour  the  eggs  even  while  the 
hen  is  sitting  upon  them  :  these  it  swallows 
whole  ;  and  often,  after  it  has  done  the  mis- 
chief, will  coil  itself  round  in  the  nest. 

The  whole  of  this  tribe  are  oviparous,  ex- 
eluding  eighty  or  a  hundred  eggs  at  a  time, 
which  are  laid  in  dunghills  or  hot-beds ;  the 
heat  of  which,  aided  by  that  of  the  sun,  brings 
them  to  maturity.  During  winter  they  lie 
torpid,  in  banks  or  hedges,  and  under  old  trees. 

The  Slind  Worm  is  another  harmless  rep- 
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'  This  nake,  though  not  poisouous,  is  ■ometlmes  hold 
•iiough  to  attack  a  man,  hut  may  he  driven  ofl'hy  a  smart 
■troke  from  a  stick,  or  whatever  weapon  he  may  chance 
to  have  in  his  hand.  When  it  overtakes  a  person  who 
has  endeavoured  to  escape,  (not  having  had  courage  enough 
to  oppose  it,)  it  is  said  to  wind  itself  round  his  legs  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  tlirow  him  down,  and  then  to  bite 
him  several  times  in  the  leg,  or  whatever  it  can  lay  bold 
of,  and  run  off  again. 

The  black  snake  is  verygreedy  of  millc,  and  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  keep  it  out  when  once  it  is  accustomed  to  get  into 
a  cellar  where  milk  is  kept.  It  has  been  seen  taking 
rallk  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the  children  without  bit- 
ing them,  though  they  often  gave  it  blows  with  their 
spoons  upon  the  head  when  It  was  too  greedy. 

These  snakes  ars,  however,  found  extremely  useful  in 
America  in  clearing  houses  of  rats,  which  they  pursue 
with  wonderful  agility,  even  to  the  very  roo£i  of  bams 
arid  out-houses ;  for  which  good  services  they  are  cher- 
ished  by  the  generality  of  the  Americans,  who  are  at 
great  pains  to  preserve  and  multiply  the  breed. 

There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  of 
serpents,  whldi  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 


tile,  with  a  formidable  appearance.  The  usual 
length  of  this  species  is  eleven  inches.  The 
eyes  are  red ;  the  head  small ;  the  neck  still 
more  slender ;  from  that  part  the  body  grows 
suddenly,  and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to 
the  tail,  which  ends  quite  blunt :  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  cinereous,  marked  with  very  small 
lines,  composed  of  minute  black  specks ;  the 
sides  are  of  a  reddish  cast ;  the  belly  dusky, 
and  marked  like  the  back.  The  motion  of 
this  serpent  is  slow ;  from  which,  and  from 
the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its 
names ;  some  calling  it  the  slow,  and  some  the 
blind  worm.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  kind  in 
our  climates^  they  lie  torpid  during  winter ; 
and  are  sometimes  found  in  vast  numbers, 
twisted  together.  This  animal,  like  the  for- 
mer, is  perfectly  innocent ;  however,  like  tbe 
viper,  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive.  Ges~ 
ner  tells  us,  &at  one  of  these  l^ing  struck  on 
the  forehead  when  it  was  pregnant,  it  irnme* 
diately  cast  forth  its  young. 

The  Amphisbacna,  or  the  Double  Headed 
Serpent,  is  remarkable  for  moving  along  with 
either  the  head,  or  the  tail  foremost ;  and  from 
thence  it  has  been  thought  to  have  two  heads.' 
This  error  took  its  rise  from  the  thickuess  of 
the  tail,  which,  at  a  distance,  roaj  be 
mistaken  for  another  head.  Upon  a  nearer 
view,  however,  the  error  is  easily  discor- 
ered,  and  the  animal  will  be  found  formed 
acGorcting  to  the  usual  course  of  nature.  It  is 
as  thick  at  one  end  as  at  the  other ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  like  that  of  the  earth,  being 
rough,  hard,  and  variouslv  spotted.  Some 
have  afHrmed  that  its  bite  is  dangerous ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it  wants  the  fangs, 
and,  consequently,  the  ela^ratory  that  pre- 
pares the  poison. 

These  aiiimals  are  only  formidable  from 
their  similitude  to  the  viper  tribe.     In  some 

•  jimpkhUna  literally  signifies  dmble^waUker,  and 
Was  applied  to  these  animal^  befcause  they  can  move  both 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  amphisbcBnaB  of  modem 
naturalists  all  belong  to  America,  and  must  therefore  be 
different  from  the  amphisbcnB  of  the  ancients.  Hiey 
are  not  venomous.  The  fTkiU  jtrnphUh^na  is  common 
in  Braxil,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  anU.  Its  length  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half.  All  the  amphisbftnas  which  are  varied 
with  brown  and  white  are  known  under  the  name  oifkL 
iginf,  I'he  following  cut  represents  a  Pwulaied^m- 
pkUUBna. 

The  tail  ef  an  amphisbana  is  almost  as  bulky  as  the 
head ;  and  as  the  eyes  are  extremely  small,  it  is  difikult 
At  first  sight  td  say  at  which  end  the  head  is  situated. 
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oountriefl,  where  such  reptiles  are  common, 
they  make  the  distinction  so  exactly,  that, 
while  they  destroy  serpents  of  one  kind  with 
great  animosity,  they  take  others  into  their 
houses,  and  even  into  their  bosoms,  with  a  kind 
of  unaccountable  affection.  The  Esculapian 
Serpent  of  Italy  is  among  this  number.  It  is 
there  Buffered  to  crawl  about  the  chambers ; 
and  often  gets  into  the  beds  where  people  lie. 
It  is  a  yellow  serpent,  of  about  an  ell  long  ; 
and  though  innocent,  yet  will  bite  when  exas- 
perated. They  are  said  to  be  great  destroy- 
ers of  mice  ;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  are  taken  under  human  protection.  The 
Boyuna  of  Ceylon  is  equally  a  favourite  among 
the  natives ;  and  they  consider  the  meeting  it 
as  a  sign  of  good  luck.  The  Surinam  Ser- 
pent, which  some  improperly  call  the  Ammo- 
dytes,  is  equally  harmless  and  desirable  among 
the  savages  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
consider  themselves  as  extremely  happy  if  this 
animal  comes  into  their  huts.  The  colours  of 
this  serpent  are  so  many  and  beautiful,  that 
they  surpass  all  description ;  and  these,  per. 
haps,  are  the  chief  inducements  to  the  savages 
to  consider  its  visits  as  so  very  fortunate.  A 
still  greater  favourite  is  the  Prince  of  Ser- 
pents, a  native  of  Japan,  that  has  not  its  equal 
for  beauty.  The  scales  which  cover  the  back 
are  reddish,  finely  shaded,  and  marbled  with 
large  spots  of  irregular  figures  mixed  with 
black.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  covered 
with  large  beautiful  scales ;  the  jaws  bordered 
with  yellow;  the  forehead  marked  with  a  black 
marbled  streak;  and  the  eyes  handsome  and 
lively.  But,of  allother8,the  G«rendaofthe£ast 
Indies  is  the  most  honoured  and  esteemed. 
To  this  animal,  which  is  finely  spotted  with 
various  colours,  the  natives  of  Calicut  pay 
divine  honours;  and  while  their  deity  lies 
coiled  up,  which  is  its  usual  posture,  the  peo- 
ple fall  upon  their  faces  before  it  with  stupid 
adoration.  The  African  Gerenda  is  larger, 
and  worshipped  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Mosambique.  The 
skin  is  not  so  finely  spotted  as  the  former ;  but 
it  is  variegated  all  over  the  body  with  very 
fine  white,  ash-coloured,  and  black  spots. 
The  brilliancy  of  colouring  in  these  reptiles 
would  only  serve  with  us  to  increase  our  dis* 
gust ;  but  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
common,  distinctions  are  made ;  and  even  in 
this  horrid  class  there  are  some  eyes  that  can 
discover  beauty. 

But  in  the  larger  tribe  of  serpents,  there  is 
nothing  but  danger  to  be  apprehended.  This 
formidable  class,  though  without  venom, have 
something  frightful  in  their  colour,  as  well  as 
their  size  and  form.  They  want  that  vivid 
hue  with  which  the  savaees  are  so  much 
pleased  in  the  lesser  kinds  ;  they  are  all 
found  of 'a  dusky  colour,  with    large   teeth, 


which    are    more    formidable   than   clanger, 
ous. 

The  first  of  this  class  is  the  great  Lihoya 
of  Java  and  Brazil,  tvhich  Legaut  affirms,  he 
has  seen  fifty  feet  long.^     Nor  is  he  singular 

^  The  Boa  Comirictor, ^This  is  the  largest  of  the 
serpent  race,  reaching  generally  to  thirty  feet  fn 
length.  Its  ground  colour  is  yellowish  gray,  on  which  is 
distributed,  along  the  back,  a  series  of  large,  chine-like, 
reddish  brown,  and  sometimes  perfectly  red  variegations, 
with  other  smaller  and  more  irregular  marks  and  spots. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  other  serpents  in  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  tail,  being  covered  with  scuta  or 
divided  plates,  like  those  on  their  belly,  and  in  their  body 
not  being  terminated  by  a  rattle.  There  are  three 
species,  natives  of  Africa,  India,  the  larger  Indian 
islands,  and  South  America,  where  they  chiefly  reside 
f  n  most  retired  situations  in  woods  and  marshy  retreats. 
In  tiiose  cases  where  the  boa  attacks  a  large  quadruped, 
such  as  an  antelope,  he  entwines  himself  round  his  pi ey, 
and  by  his  great  muscular  power  crushes  the  principal 
bones,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the  victim  are  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  after  a  series  of  efforU  which  some- 
times  approach  to  strangulation,  the  monster  makes  an 
end  of  his  meal.  There  are  stories  of  the  boa  constrictor 
destroying  even  the  bu^o  and  the  tiger,  by  crushing 
them  in  this  manner  by  the  Astohishing  force  of  its 
muscles.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
well-autbenticatod  account  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  a 
serpent  of  this  species,  which  was  brought  from  Batavia, 
in  the  year  1817,  on  board  a  vessel  which  conveyed 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite  to  England.  This  serpent 
was  of  large  dimensions,  though  not  of  the  very  largest. 
A  living  goat  was  placed  in  his  cftge.  He  viewed  his 
prey  for  a  few  seconds,  felt  it  with  his  tongue,  and  then, 
withdrawing  his  head,  darted  at  the  throat.  But  the  goat, 
displaying  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  received  the 
monster  on  his  horns.  The  serpent  retreated,  to  return 
to  the  combat  with  more  deadly  certainty.  He  seised 
the  goat  by  the  leg,  pulled  it  violently  down,  and  twisted 
himself  with  astonishing  rapidity  round  the  body,  throw, 
ing  his  principal  weight  upon  the  neck.  The  goat  was 
so  overpowered  that  he  could  not  even  struggle  for  escape. 
For  some  minutes  after  his  victim  was  dead  the  serpent 
did  not  change  his  posture.  At  length  he  gradually 
'slackened  his  grasp,  and  having  entirely  disengaged 
himself,  he  prepared  to  swallow  the  lifeless  body.  Feel- 
ing it  about  with  his  mouth,  he  began  to  draw  the  head 
into  his  throat  ;  but  the  boms,  which  were  four  inches 
in  length,  rendered  the  gorging  of  the  head  a  difficult 
task.  In  about  two  hours  the  whole  body  had  disappeared. 
During  the  cofatinuance  of  this  extraordinary  exertion 
the  appearance  of  the  serpent  was  hideous  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  suflering  strangulation  ;  his  cheeks  looked  as  if 
they  were  bursting  ;  and  the  horns  appeared  ready  to 
protrude  through  the  monster's  scales.  After  he  had  ac- 
complished his  task,  the  boa  measured  double  his  ordi- 
nary diameter.  He  did  not  move  from  his  posture  for 
several  dajrs,  and  no  irritation  could  rouse  him  from  his 
torpor. 

Tho  Anmeawia  is  a  name  which,  like  that  of  the  Bua 
Constrictor,  has  been  popularly  applied  to  all  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  snakes.  It  appears  to  be  of  Ceylonese 
origin,  and  may  thereibre  belong  of  right,  as  well  as  of 
usage,  to  the  Indian  species. 

Happily  the  appetite  of  these  gigantic  snakes  bears  no 
proportion  to  their  means  of  gratifying  it,  as  a  full  meal 
is  uniformly  succeeded  by  a  state  of  torpor,  which  fre- 
quently lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or,  during  the 
cold  season,  even  for  a  longer  period. 

The  term  Python  is  bestowed  on  a  genus  approximat- 
ing to  the  Boa,  and  which  Cuvier  conceives  to  contain  all 
the  pretended  Boas  of  the  ancient  continent.     Among 
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in  this  report,  as  many  of  the  missionaries 
affirm  the  same ;  and  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  historians  as  a  further  proof. 
The  largest  animal  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  brought  into  Europe,  is  but  thirty-six 
feet  long ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  greater 
have  been  seen  and  destroyed  before  they  were 
thought  worth  sending  so  far  to  satisfy  Euro- 
pean  curiosity.  The  most  usual  length,  how- 
ever, of  the  Liboya,  is  about  twenty  feet,  and 
the  thickness  in  proportion.  The  teeth  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  nor  are  they 
used  but  when  it  seizes  the  smallest  prey.  It 
lies  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  the  paths, 
and  when  it  throws  itself  upon  them,  it  wraps 
them  round  so  closely  as  to  break  all  the 
bones ;  then  moistening  the  whole  body  over 
with  its  slaver,  it  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition, 
and  swallows  it  whole. 

The  Boiguaca  is  supposed  to  be  the  next  in 
magnitude,  and  has  often  been  seen  to  swal- 
low a  goat  whole.  It  is  thickest  in  the  mid  - 
die  of  the  body,  and  grows  shorter  and  smaller 
towards  the  head  and  the  tail  :  on  the  middle 
of  the  back  there  is  a  chain  of  small  black 
spots  running  along  the  length  of  it ;  and  on 
each  side  there  are  large,  round,  black  spots, 

the  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Javmn  suke,  which  is  ts 
Urge  u  any  boa.  It  inhabits  the  rice  fields  of  Jafa,  and 
feeds  usually  on  birds,  rats,  &c.  Its  bite  is  not  venom- 
ous.    The  following  cut  represents  a  Python,  called 


Perimi  Python. 

'  The  Bungai,  like  the  boa,  have  simple  plates  under 
the  beily  aiid  under  the  Uil.  They  inhabit  the  East 
Indies,  where  they  are  called  Rock-Serpents.  Their 
length  is  about  seven  feet.     The  following  cut  represents 


a  Banded  Bungarum. 

The  Hydtat  have  the  poeterior  part  of  the  body  and 
tail  very  much  compresMd,  and  greatly  raised  in  the 
vertical  direction,  which,  giving  them  the  hmWy  of 
swimming,  constitutes  them  aquatic  animals.    They  are 


common  In   some  latitudes  of  the  Indian  seas.     The 
above  is  a  figure  of  the  ^^ptrW  Hydra. 


at  some  distance  from  each  other,  which  are 
white  in  the  centre ;  between  these,  near  the 
belly,  there  are  two  rows  of  lesser  black  spots, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  back.  It  has  a 
double  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of  a 
white  colour,  and  shining  like  mother-of.  pearl. 
The  head  is  broad ;  and  over  the  eyes  it  is 
raised  into  two  prominences;  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  there  are  two  claws,  resem- 
bling those  of  birds. 

These  serpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  from 
whence  they  sally  out  unawares,  and,  raising 
themselves  upright  on  their  tails,  will  attack 
both  men  and  beasts.  They  make  a  loud  hissing 
noise  when  exasperated ;  and  sometimes  wind- 
ing  up  trees,  will  dart  down  upon  travellers, 
and  twist  themselves  so  closely  round  their 
bodies,  as  to  despatch  them  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Condamine,  however,  affirms  that 
(heir  bite  is  not  dangerous ;  for  though  the 
teeth  are  so  lai^e  as  to  inspire  the  beholder 
with  terror,  yet  the  wound  they  make  is 
attended  with  no  dangerous  consequences 
whatever.  Dellon  affirms,  that  they  gener. 
ally  haunt  desert  places  ;  and  thongh  they  are 
sometimes  seen  near  great  towns,  or  on  (he 
banks  of  rivers,  yet  it  is  generally  after  some 
great  inundation  :  he  never  saw  any  but  what 
were  dead;  and  they  appeared  to  him  like 
the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  lying  on  the  ground. 

To  this  class  of  large  serpents  we  may  refer 
the  Depona,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  very 
lai^e  head  and  great  jaws.  The  month  it 
armed  with  cutting  crooked  teeth,  among 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  rear, 
placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  but 
very  different  from  the  fangs  of  the  viper.  AH 
round  the  mouth  there  is  a  broad  scaly  borders 
and  the  ^j^ii  are  So  large,  that  they  give  it  a 
very  terrible  aspect  The  forehead  is  covered 
with  very  large  scales ;  on  which  are  placed 
others  that  are  smaller,  curiously  ranged  : 
those  on  the  back  are  graybh,  and  along  it 
xvai%  a  double  chain,  whose  ends  are  joined  in 
the  manner  of  a  buckler.  Each  side  of  the 
belly  is  marbled  with  large  square  spots,  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
spot  which  is  round  and  yellow.  They  avoid 
the  sight  of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  never 
do  much  harm. 

Such  are  the  most  noted  animals  of  the 
serpent  tribe;  but  to  recount  all,  would  be  a 
vain,  as  well  as  useless,  endeavour.  In  those 
countries  where  they  abound,  their  discrimina- 
tions are  so  numerous,  and  their  colours  eo 
various,  that  every  thicket  seems  to  produce  a 
new  animal.  The  same  serpent  is  often  found 
to  bring  forth  animals  of  eight  or  ten  differ- 
ent  colours  ;  and  the  naturalist  who  attempts 
to  arrange  them  by  that  mark,  will  find  that 
he  has  made  distinctions  which  are  entirely 
disowned  by  Nature :  however,  a  very  con- 
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siderable  number  might  be  added  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  ;  but  havhig  supplied  a  general 
history,  the  mind  turns  away  from  a  subject, 
where  every  object  presents  something  formid- 
able or  lothesome  to  the  imagination.  Indeed, 
the  whole  tribe  resemble  each  other  so  nearly, 

>  Supplemental  Note  on  Reptilet, — This  department  of 
aniniftted  beings,  forming  the  third  class  of  vertebrate  aui. 
mals,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  has  occu- 
pied various  situations  in  the  classification  of  authors. 
Many  of  this  species  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
Piiny,  in  his  HUtoria  Naturalif,  has  given  all  the  infor. 
malion,  respecting  those  that  were  known  during  his 
time,  which  was,  however,  extremely  limited,  in  com. 
parisoD  to  what  is  our  present  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
first  of  the  moderns  who  increased  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  RepHlia  was  Aldrovandus,  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, and  a  professor  of  the  university  of  Bologna :  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  bis  Natural  History  in 
foiio,  in  the  1599,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors, 
and  completed  in  fourteen  volumes,  in  the  year  1640. 
Gesner,  a  physician  of  Zurich,  was  the  uext  who  took 
up  this  subject ;  he  published  a  work  entitled  a  History 
of  Animals,  in  three  volumes  folio,  which  appeared  in 
1620.  To  this  work  he  added  a  treatise  oo  Serpents. 
He  was  followed  by  Topsel,  a  British  author,  who  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  Serpents 
in  folio,  17L8.  These  several  works  contain  much 
curious  information  respecting  reptiles,  but  so  mixed  up 
with  fable,  and  the  romance  of  travellers,  that  tlie 
accounts  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  pore  matter  from  the  drossi  The  ani- 
mals  of  this  class  have  in  all  ages  furnished  matter  for 
fiction,  from  the  dangerous  qualities  of  many  of  the 
species,  or  the  disgusting  forms  and  frightful  appearance 
of  others.  We  are  told  that  the  march  of  the  army  of 
Attilius  Regulus  was  arrested  by  the  power  of  an  African 
serpent,  120  feet  long  ;  and  the  Basilisk  was  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  killing  any  person  who  looked  at  it, 
with  a  glance  from  its  eyes. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  Synopsis 
Afethodica  Animalium^  Quadrupedum  ei  Serpentini 
generis,  in  the  year  1693,  by  Ray,  that  we  had  any 
distinct  classification  of  reptiles  which  was  worthy  of 
Attention.  His  arrangement  consists  of  three  orders ; 
/Irsif  oviparous  animals,  with  red  blood,  which  respire 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  which  have  a  heart  consisting  of 
one  ventricle.  This  order  includes  frogs,  divided  into 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  toads,  and  tortoises.  Second^ 
Lizards,  and  their  congeners,  including  the  saurians  of 
Cuvier  ;  and  third.  Serpents,  or  the  ophidians  of  Cuvier. 

The  next  systematic  writer  who  followed  Ray  was 
Linnaus,  who  arranged  this  class  of  animals  under  tlie 
title  of  Amphibia  in  his  Systema  Naiura:  these  he 
divided  into  three  orders  :  namely,  ReptUia,  Serpents, 
and  Nantes,  which  last  most  improperly  included  the  carti- 
laginous fishes  ;  these  were  removed  to  their  proper 
station  by  Gmelin,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
Systema  Natura,  with  additions,  in  the  year  1758. 
LinnsBUS  was  followed  by  Klein,  who,  in  1755,  pub- 
lished his  Teniamen  ErpetologioBy  in  which  he  arranged 
serpents  into  two  orders ;  Jlrst^  those  whose  heads  are 
distinct  from  the  body,  with  an  elongated  tail;  and 
second,  those  v\ith  the  head  not  distinctly  developed 
rom  the  body,  and  provided  with  an  obtuse  tail. 

The  next  author  was  Laurentini,  a  physician  of  Vienna, 
\vho  published  his  Specimen  Medicum  esMbens  Synopsin 
ReptiUum  emendatam,  in  1768,  In  which  he  divides 
them  into  three  orders ;  namely,  1.  Leapers,  including 
frogs  and  their  congeners ;  2,  Naders,  such  as  lisards  ; 
3.  SerpenU.  But  this  author  entirely  omitted  tortoises 
ill  his  classification. 

The  naturalist  whose  works  are  next  worthy  of  uotice, 


that  the  history  of  one  may  almost  serve  for 
every  other.  They  are  all  terrible  to  the  im- 
agination, all  frightful  to  behold  in  their  fury, 
and  have  long  been  considered  as  a  race  ol 
animals,  between  whom  and  man  there  is  a 
natural  antipathy.^ 

is  Lacepede,  who  in  1 798— 1800,  published  lu's  His- 
toire  NatureUe,  OenenUe  ei  PartictUiire  des  Quadrupeds  s 
ovipares  el  des  Serpentes,  intended  as  a  continuation  o  f 
the  Histoire  NatureUe  o\  Buflbn.  His  classification 
diflers  but  little  from  that  of  Linnieus,  but  contains  a 
great  mass  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  and  he  gives 
more  accurate  details,  and  more  precise  generic  distinc- 
tion than  that  author. 

We  now  come  to  Brongniart,  whose  classification  of 
reptiles  far  outstripped  all  those  who  preceded  him.  In 
1799,  he  first  made  known  his  arrangements,  which  was 
published  in  1805,  under  the  title  of  Essai  d^une  Classi- 
Jkaiion  NatureUe  des  Reptiies.  This  has  superseded  all 
other  arrangements,  and  has  been  followed  by  Cuvier  in 
his  Regne  Animal.  His  orders  are  constructed  upon 
their  organization,  such  as  feneration  and  respiration, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  the  animal  function,  such 
as  touch,  digestion,  and  locomotion.  Founded  upoir 
these,  he  divides  the  class  Reptiles  into  four  orders  ;  viz. 

1.  Chelonians^  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
shield  or  plate,  comprehending  the  turtles  and  tortoises. 

2.  Saitrians,  liaving  the  body  covered  with  scales,  in- 
cluding crocodiles,  and  their  congeners.  3.  Ophidians, 
destitute  of  feet,  such  as  serpents.  Batrachians,  whose 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  naked  skin ;  exemplified  in 
frogs,  &c. 

In  the  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Reptiles  of  Latreille, 
published  in  Deterville*s  edition  of  the  Histoire  NatureUe 
of  Buflbn,  as  also  in  his  Families  Natnrelles  du  Reyne 
Animal,  published  in  1825,  he  has  attempted  some 
trivial  changes  on  the  classification  of  Brongniart ;  re- 
taining, however,  all  the  principal  features  of  his  arrange- 
ment  untouched. 

Dumiril,  in  his  Eiemens  des  Sciences  NatureUes^  has 
also  made  si  me  changes :  but  these  are  unimportant. 

Daudin  publislied  his  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Reptiles, 
in  eight  volumes  8vo.,  at  Paris,  in  1802,  1803.  In  this 
elaborate  work  much  curious  information  is  brought  for- 
ward, and  many  particular  facts,  which  were  before  un  - 
known ;  but  in  his  arrangement  he  has  followed  Brong- 
niart, with  some  slight  modification  in  the  genera. 

In  the  Linnsan  Transactions  and  Zoological  Journal 
are  some  interesting  papers  on  Reptiles  by  Mr  Thomas 
Bell.  His  monography  of  the  tortoises  having  a  mov- 
able  sternum  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoological 
Journal,  and  also  his  essay  on  Leptephina,  a  group  of 
serpents,  contain  some  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  reptiles. 

The  heart  in  reptiles  is  so  constructed,  that  at  each  of 
its  contractions,  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  it  re- 
ceives is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this 
fluid  is  returned  to  circulate  again,  without  having 
passed  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently  without  liaving 
been  subjected  to  respiration ;  hence  it  results  Uiat  the 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  blood  is  greatly  less  than  in 
mammiferous  animals  and  birds,  where  all  the  blood,  by 
passing  through  their  lungs,  is  exposed  to  the  action  or 
the  air.  Consequently,  as  respiration  causes  the  heat  in 
the  blood,  and  gives  to  the  muscular  fibre  its  suscepti- 
bility  for  nervous  irritation,  the  temperature  of  reptiles 
is  much  lower,  and  their  muscular  power  greatly  weaker 
than  that  of  the  mammalia,  and  birds.  Therefore  they 
are  said  to  be  cold  blooded  animals.  Their  general 
habits  are  also  much  less  energetic,  almost  all  their  mo- 
tions consisting  of  crawling  and  swimming,  and  although 
several  species  run  or  leap,  at  times  with  considerable 
facility,  yet  upon  the  whole,  their  actions  are  sluggish, 
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and  tlieir  lengations  obtuse,  with  a  ilow  digeition  ;  and 
ill  temperate  countries  they  pass  the  winter  |n  an  almost 
constant  state  of  torpidity. 

The  brain  io  reptiles  is  proportionably  small,  and  not 
so  essential  to  the  exercise  of  their  aninal  and  vital 
functions  as  to  the  mammalia  and  birds  ;  and  their  sen- 
sations appear  to  be  referred  to  a  common  centre,  for 
they  continue  to  live,  and  exhibit  voluntary  motions  long 
after  being  depri?ed  of  their  brain,  and  in  many  instance^ 
after  the  head  has  been  cut  oflU  The  connection  of  the 
nervous  system  with  the  muscular  fibre  is  ^i9o  less 
necessary  to  its  contractions,  and  the^r  muscles  preserve 
their  irritability  after  being  severed  from  the  body  much 
longer  than  in  the  higher  animals.  The  pulsations  of 
the  heart  have  been  known  to  continue  for  many  hours 
after  being  separated  from  the  body ;  and  even  without 
it,  the  body  will  move  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  cerebellum  in  several  of 
the  species  is  extremely  small,  which  facts  agree  with 
their  slight  pi-opeiisity  to  motion. 

The  smallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  In  reptiles  en- 
ables them  to  suspend  respiration  without  retarding  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  this  enables  them  to  dive  with 
more  facility,  and  to  remain  longer  under  water  than 
quadrupeds  or  birds.  The  cells  of  their  lungs  are  also  less 
numerous,  and  generally  large,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  fewer  vessels  to  lodge  on  their  parletes,  and  the 
lungs  take  sometimes  the  Form  of  simple  sacs,  scarcely 
cellular  in  their  structure. 

The  whole  class  are  provided  with  a  trachea  and 
larynx,  yet  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  producing 
articulate  sounds. 

As  their  blood  is  cdd,  teguments  for  retaining  heat 
are  unnecessary,  and  instead  of  these,  therefore,  they  are 
clothed  with  scales,  or  simply  with  a  naked  skin. 

The  females  are  provided  with  a  double  ovary  and  two 
oviducts,  and  the  males  of  several  generic  are  fumlslied 
with  furcated  organs  of  generation,  but  the  batrachians 
are  destitute  of  this  oi^an.  Those  females  which  couple 
deposit  eggs  which  are  protected  by  a  shelly  covering, 
and  those  species  which  do  not,  produce  soft  and  glary 
eggs,  destitute  of  any  crust.  These  they  abandon  after 
the  deposition  in  some  convenient  situation ;  but  there 
are  a  few  species  which  carry  them  about  with  them. 
The  young  is  hatched  perfect  in  its  form  In  many  species: 
but  there  are  other  species,  which,  on  quitting  the  ova, 
have  the  organization  of  ifshes,  and  whose  form  is  not 
perfectly  developed  until  after  a  certain  time  jias  elapsed, 
when  they  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  llils  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  frog  being  hatched  as  a  tadpole. 
These  are  provided  with  branchisB,  or  gills,  like  fishes, 
and  some  of  the  genera  retain  these  organs  even  after  the 
developement  pf  their  lungs.  In  several  of  the  oviparous 
reptiles,  paiticiflarly  In  the  coluber,  the  young  animal  in 
the  egg  is  formed  and  considerably  advanced  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  deposited  by  the  mother  ;  and  there  are  even 
some  species  which  may  be  artificially  rendered  viyipar. 
ons,  by  simply  retarding  the  time  of  laying  the  egg, 
which  M.  Oeoflrey  St  Hilaire  has  proved  by  depriying 
tlie  colubra  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  in  reptiles  is  fiot  fixed,  as 
Is  the  case  with  mammalia  and  birds,  but  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  com- 
pared to  th^t  pf  the  aorta.  Tortoises  and  liiards,  for 
example,  respire  much  more  than  frogs,  lie. ;  and  hence 
results  a  inuch  greater  diflerence  of  sensibility  and  ner- 
vous energy  than  can  exist  between  one  mammlferous 
animal  and  another,  or  between  birds. 

A  greater  variety  of  form  prevails  amongst  reptiles 
than  Is  found  among  the  mammalia  and  birds,  and  it  is 
in  the  production  of  these  forms  that  Nature  seems  to 
have  imagined  shapes  of  the  most  fantastic  description, 
and  modifying  in  every  possible  manner  the  general  plan 
which  she  has  prescribed  to  herself  in  the  vertebnta, 
and  in  the  oviparous  class  in  particulart 


Reptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but  none  of 
them  In  great  perfection.  In  those  species  which  are 
covered  with  scales  or  plates,  the  sense  of  touch  Is  veiry 
obtuse  ;  and  in  the  species  which  have  a  naked  skin,  such 
as  the  irog,  it  is  also  weak,  in  consequence  of  not  being 
adherent  to  the  body,  but  iovelopes  it  like  a  bag.  In  the 
serpents,  the  eyes  are  immovable,  and  are  destitute  of 
eyelids ;  and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  corneous  substance ; 
in  some  genera,  three  eyelids  are  distinguishable,  while 
others  are  destitute  of  sighL  They  have  no  cochlea,  and 
only  provided  with  a  small  bone  under  the  tympanum. 
Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to  have  a  very 
wea^  sense  of  smell.  They  have  no  delicacy  of  taste,  for 
almost  all  the  species  swallow  their  food  entire,  and  those 
in  which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this  organ  serves 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the  seizure  of  their  food. 
None  of  them  have  true  fleshy  lips  ;  and  some,  such  as 
the  tortoises,  are  provided  with  a  horny  bill,  like  that  of 
a  parrot;  others  have  teeth  of  various  forms,  which  are 
not,  however,  formed  for  mastication,  but  to  assist  in 
holding  their  prey:  various  serpents  have  hollow  ^gs, 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure^  when  they  open  their 
mouths  to  bite,  and  these  fangs  have  apertures.  fr>>m 
which  they  Iiyect  into  the  wounds  made  by  them  an  artlve 
and  deadly  poison.  The  anal  opening  in  serpents 
sei-ves  for  rejected  matters,  as  well  as  for  organs  of  fen- 
oration. 

^he  physical  construction  of  reptiles  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  diflerent  orders ;  deviating  in  several  essen- 
tial  paiticutars,  to  which  no  generel  charactere  will 
apply.     The  following  is  an  outline  of  these  particulars. 

I.  Tlie  CMmno,  or  Tortoitei,  have  a  heart  with  two  au- 
ricles, and  a  Tentride,  divided  into  two  unequal  cavities, 
lifhich  communicate  with  each  other.  The  blood  from 
the  bpdy  is  poured  into  the  riffht  auricle,  and  fbom  the 
lungs  into  the  left,  but  both  kmda  of  blood  arc  partially 
mixed  in  passing  through  the  ventricle:  thdrbodvia 
inveloped  by  two  plates,  or  bucklers,  ibrmed  by  the  ribe 
and  sternum,  supported  by  four  feet  The  envelope  of 
the  body  permits  no  part  to  prqject,  except  the  head, 
neck,  tail,  and  four  feet.  The  upper  shield,  which  ia 
called  the  earpaoey  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  of  which  there 
are  eight  pain;  these  are  widened  and  reunited  by  den- 
ticulated sutures,  and  with  plates  adhering  to  the 
annular  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  in  snch  a  man- 
ner, that  all  these  parts  are  deprived  of  mobility.  The 
lower  shell,  oalled  the  pladron,  is  Ibrmed  of  pieces, 
usuaUy  nine  or  ten  in  number,  analogous  to  a  stminm; 
and  this  has  been  denominated  the  ttemum  by  the  mora 
recent  writers  on  ufttoral  history.  A  fnme  work,  con- 
sisting of  bonv  pieces,  which  have  been  considend  as 
analogous  with  the  eartilaghious  portion  of  the  ribs  in 
the  mammalia,  generally  encompasses  the  upper  shell, 
unithag  all  the  ribs  which  comprise  it.  The  vertebne 
of  the  neck  and  tidl  are  alone  movable.  These  two 
bony  envelopes  being  covered  with  skin  or  by  scales,  the 
soapnla  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  neck,  in- 
stead of  behig  articulated  to  the  ribs  and  spine,  as  in 
other  animauL  are  attached  beneath;  the  same  anrange- 
ment  Is  found  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  in  all 
the  muscles  of  the  thiffh,  so  that  in  this  Rspect  tor- 
toises have  been  temiea  retroverted  animals.  The  ver- 
tebral extremity  of  the  scapula  is  articulated  with  the 
shield,  and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  breastplate  or  sternum,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
shoulders  lonn  a  ring  for  the  passage  of  the  trachea  and 
OMophagus.  A  third  and  laiger  bony  branch,  is  directed 
downwitfd  and  backwards,  representing  tne  ooraooid 
apophysis  inburds.  Thelungs  are  extensive, and  situated 
in  tne  same  cavity  with  the  other  viscera.  Tlie  thorax 
being  immovable  in  the  greater  number,  It  is  by  the 
action  of  the  mouth  that  the  tortoise  respires;  this  pro- 
cess bdng  effected  by  keeping  the  jaws  dosed,  and 
alternately  raising  and  depresshig  the  os  k^oides.  The 
first  movement  permits  the  air  to  enter  by  the  nostrils, 
and  the  tongue  afterwards  dosmg  the  interior  opening, 
the  second  movement  forces  the  air  into  the  lungs.  Tor- 
toises are  devoid  of  teeth;  their  jaws  are  uivested  by  a 
horny  covering,  similar  to  tlie  mandibles  of  birds,  ex- 
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cent  in  tho  Clielids,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  skin 
only-  Tiieir  tympanum  and  palatine  arch  are  fixed  to 
tho  cranium  ana  immovable;  the  tongue  is  short  and 
bristled  witli  fleshy  filaments;  their  stomach  simple  and 
strong;  their  intestines  of  medium  length, and  destitute 
of  a  ceecum.  Tortoises  lay  numerous  eggs^  which  are 
invested  by  a  hard  shell.  These  are  deposited  in  the 
warm  sand,  under  the  mfluenoe  of  a  southern  sun,  where 
they  arc  abandoned  by  the  parents,  and  are  hatched  in 
summer  bv  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  ani- 
mals of  this  order  possess  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  move  for  several  weeks  after  am- 
putation of  the  head.  They  require  but  little  nourish- 
ment and  can  pass  whole  monthis,  and  even  years,  with- 
out food. 

II.  The  Sauria,  or  LizardSy]mve  a  heart  with  two  au- 
ricles, and  a  ventricle  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect 
partitions  and  their  bodv  covered  by  scales,  supported 
by  four  or  two  feet.  The  ribs  are  movable,  and  par- 
tially attached  to  the  sternum,  and  can  be  raued  or  de- 

£re88ed  during  respiration.  Tne  lung  extends  more  or 
!8S  towards  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  bodv;  it  frequently 
penetrates  very  rar  into  the  lower  part  or  the  abdomen, 
the  transverse  muscles  of  which  pass  under  the  ribs,  ana 
even  towards  the  neck  to  clasp  it-  Those  species  in 
which  this  organ  is  very  large,  possess  the  singular 
faculty  ot  changing  the  colours  of  their  skin,  accoraing 
to  the  excitement  produced  on  them  by  their  wants  or 
passions.  Their  mouth  is  invariably  provided  with 
teeth,  and  in  most  instances,  their  toes  are  armed  with 
nails;  their  sUn  is  covered  with  scales,  more  or  less  com- 
pact, and  in  a  few  species  with  scaly  granules.  All  the 
species  have  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  which  is  very  tliick 
at  the  base.  Most  of  them  have  four  less,  but  a  few  have 
onlv  two.  They  subsist  on  animal  food.  Like  the  ani- 
mals of  the  former  order,  they  deporit  their  em  favour- 
ably to  their  being  hatched,  where  they  abandon  them ; 
the  younar  animal  is  hatched  perfect  m  its  form,  and 
never  unaeivoes  any  metamorphosis. 

III.  Tlie  Opkidia,  or  Serpents,  have  a  heart  with  two 
auricles,  and  are  destitute  of  feet,  consequently  thev  are 
the  only  order  of  tlJs  class,  to  which  the  name  reptile  is 
strictly  applicable.  Cuvier  divides  this  order  into  three 
families.  In  the  flrst,  the  terms  A  nguines,  the  teeth  and 
tongue  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  genua  Seps, 
of  the  preceding  order,  and  the  eye  is  provided  with 
three  eyelids.  In  the  second  family,  or  the  true  serpents, 
all  the  genera  are  destitute  of  a  sternum  or  the  slightest 
developement  of  collar  bones  ;  the  ribs  are  articulated 
to  each  other  by  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface,  and 
encompass  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  the  trunk. 
They  are  devoid  of  the  thurd  evelid  and  tjmpanum. 
Although  their  heads  are  large,  the  true  cranium  forms 
but  a  small  portion  of  it.  Their  eyes  are  fixed,  but  they 
are  destitute  of  external  ears.  Tlielr  nostrils  are  short, 
and  but  slightly  developed,  and  are  generally  situate  at 
the  extremity  or  sides  oi  the  muzzle.  The  Tongue 
varies  much  with  the  species  ;  and  although  it  is  soft, 
moist,  long,  and  forked,  it  seems  rather  destined  to  assist 
in  seizing  their  prey,  than  as  an  organ  of  taste.  Tlie  scaly 
covering  with  which  they  are  invested,  necessarilv  ren- 
ders their  sense  of  touch  rather  obtuse.  They  change 
their  skin  at  least  once  a  year.  The  tliird  family  em- 
braces the  Naked  serpents,  or  those  remarkable  animals 
which  form  the  genus  CacUia.  The  whole  anhnals  of 
this  order  are  provided  with  conical  and  curved  teeth, 
which  seem  rather  fitted  for  securing  their  prey,  than 
for  gnawing  their  food.  Some  of  the  genera  are  fimiished 

'*,  which,  when 

!i  is  a  deadly 
.and  is  ii\)ectcd 

^ .^  ^^     In  many  species, 

the  jaws  are  united  in  the  middle,' which  renders  the 
mouth  susceptible  of  considerable  dilatation,  and  en- 
ables them  to  swallow  their  prey  entire.  The  process 
of  digestion  is  extremely  slow  in  all  the  animals  of  the 
order  ;  and  afler  feeding,  they  assume  a  lethargic  con- 
dition, in  which  they  continue  frequently  for  weeks. 
Stents  possess  a  heart  with  two  auricles  and  one  ven- 
tricle, dirided  into  two  compartments,  and  thev  have 
only  a  single  lung.  Their  circulation  is  slow.  The  only 
sound  emitted  by  serpents  is  a  hissUig  noise.  The  eggs 
are  usually  protected  by  a  covering,  or  shell,  which  Is 
somewhat  calcareous  ;  when  hiid,  tiiey  are  commonly 
VOL.  u. 


uidted  like  a  string  of  beads,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wreath 
Some  species  are,  iiowever,  viviparous. 

IV.  The  Batrachia  are  provided  with  a  heart  which 
has  but  one  auricle,  and  a  single  ventricle ;  their  body 
is  naked  ;  most  of  the  species  are  metamorphosed  from 
the  form  of  a  fish,  breathing  by  the  branchiffi,  or  gills, 
to  that  of  a  quadniped,  breathing  by  lungs,  when  In  a 
perfect  condition.  In  two  genera,  however,  namely,  the 
db-tfna  and  Profeiw,  they  retain  the  gills.  In  the 
former  condition  the  aorta  leading  from  the  heart  is 
branched  into  as  many  stem's  as  there  are  gills.  In 
those  species,  the  branches  which  lead  to  the  gills  are 
all  obliterated  except  two.  which  linite  in  a  dorsal 
artery,  give  off  each  a  small  branch  to  the  lung.  This 
fact,  as  observed  by  Cuvier.  is  the  circulation  of  a  fish, 
changed  uito  that  of  a  reptile.  All  the  Batraohian  rep- 
tiles are  destitute  of  scales,  shields,  or  nails  on  their 
toes  :  the  whole  body  and  limbs  being  covered  only^  by 
a  naked  skin.  Their  eggs  have  a  membranous  covering, 
in  some  species  fecundation  is  performed  during  the 
extrusion  of  the  ems ;  in  others  they  are  deposited  in 
some  favourable  situation,  and  afterwards  impregnated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spawn  of  fishes. 

ORDER  I.— CHELONIA. 

Heart  provided  with  two  auricles  ;  body  inveloped  in 
two  bony  plates  or  shields,  which  are  formed  from  the 
ribs  and  sternum ;  furnished  with  four  feet. 

Subdivision  I.— Land  Tortoibes. 

Ttslvdo. 

Tesliido  radiatoy  the  Radiated  TortoUe.  PI.  25,  fig.  1. 

Subdivision  II.— Preshwatkr  Tortoises. 

Emys  Europaa,  European  Emys. 
Emtftpieta,  the  Painted  Tortoise,  pi.  25,  fig.  2. 
Cisluda. 

Cistuda  clausay  the  Close  Tortoise,  pi.  25  fig.  8.     In- 
habits North  America. 
Cheloitura  Herpentina, 

Subdivision  III.— Ska  Tortoises. 

Cluiofdci, 

Oudonia  inArieaia,  the  Hawk-billed  Turtle.    PI  25,  f. 
4.    Inhabits  the  seaa  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Chel^fimMcaia, 
JVkmyatferoK, 

ORDER  II.— SAURI.\. 

Body  elongated,  invested  with  scales,  generally  ftir- 
nished  with  four  feet ;  toes  armed  witli  claws,  at  least 
in  part ;  tall  more  or  less  long  ;  mouth  generally  with 
numerous  teeth. 

Family  I.— Crooodiijd^ 

Body  elongated,  covered  with  square  scales,  of  wliioh 
the  upper  and  under  are  the  largest,  and  thoee  above, 
raised  into  a  ridge  or  corina  in  the  middle  ;  provided 
with  four  feet,  with  five  toes  before,  and  five  behuid,  ths 
three  interior  armed  with  nail«,  and  all  of  them  more  of 
less  united  by  membranes  ;  each  jaw  provided  with  a 
single  row  of  acute  teeth  ;  tongue  fleshy,  depressed, 
and  ahnost  entirely  attached  to  the  lower  law ;  tail 
compressed,  and  provided  above  with  a  strongly  dentat- 
ed  crest.  The  whole  aninmls  of  this  famUy  are  large, 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  square,  or  oblong  scales, 
of  which  those  above  form  elevated  lines,  which  are 
raised  into  a  double  crest  on  tho  tail.  Thcur  heads  are 
long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  ponderous;  their 
ia^  are  articulated  behind  the  cranium.  Tlieir  nostrils 
form  an  elongated  canal,  which  has  ita  origin  m  the 
throat,  and  terminates  at  tlie  point  of  the  muzzle,  where 
it  is  provided  with  a  semilunar  orifice,  which  it  can  open 
or  shut  nt  pleasure.  Tlieir  eyes  are  furnished  with 
three  eyelids  ;  the  exterior  ear  is  very  small  and  can  be 
closed  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  means  of  two  fleshjr 
coverings  ;  under  the  tliroat  there  are  two  glands  which 
secrete  a  musky  substance,  through  small  orifices.  The 
crocodiles  are  the  only  family  of  Jthis  order  which  are 
destitute  of  chiviclesjor  collarbones;  but  their  eoraooid 
3i 
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apopliysU  is  attaolied  to  the  stemum,  as  in  all  the 
others. 

Gaviala. 

Gaviala  GangeUoa,  the  Gangetio  Crocodile.  PI.  25,  f . 
6.  Grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  In- 
habits the  rivers  of  India,  and  is  very  namerous  In  the 
Ganges. 

CrooodUuf, 

CrooodUm  f>iiUfari»y  the  Common  Crooodilo.  PI.  2.%  f. 
5.  This  animal  grows  to  the  great  sise  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

Altigalor, 

AlUjfoUor  seleropsy  the  Common  Alligator.  PI.  26,  f.  7. 
Grows  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  Inhabits 
Guiana  and  Brazil.     Crocodile's  Egg,  f.  1 2. 

Family  II.--Lackrtinidjl 

Tlie  members  of  this  family  are  diaracterised  by  a 
slender  extensible  tongue,  terminating  in  two  long  fila- 
mentary processes  like  the  viper.  Their  bodies  are 
elon^tcd,  and  their  motions  rapid.  All  their  feet  are 
provided  with  five  toes,  armed  witli  nails,  which  are 
separate  and  unequal,  particularly  those  on  the  hmd 
feet.  Under  the  abdomen  and  around  the  tail,  their 
scales  are  disposed  in  traverse  and  parallel  bands.  Their 
tympanum  is  on  a  level  with  the  head ;  the  eyes  are 
protected  by  a  produced  skin,  which  is  longituduially 
cleft,  and  which  shuts  by  a  sphincter.  Under  the  an- 
terior angle  there  is  a  rudimentary  thhrd  eyelid.  Tlieir 
false  ribs  do  not  form  a  complete  eirole. 

Monitor. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  sections.  1.  With  a  com- 
pressed and  carinated  tail.  2.  Tail  nearly  round,  with 
a  dentatcd  ridge  above.  3.  Tail  nearly  round  without 
a  oarmated  ridge  above.  Of  the  last  section  is  the  land 
Monitor,  which  inhabiU  Egypt,  and  is  trained  by  the 
jugglers  of  Cairo,  to  perform  triob,tlieyhavhig  previous- 
ly extracted  thebr  teeth. 

Draocana, 

Dracaana  Guiantnm,  PI.  25,  f.  10.  Body  reddish 
brown,  blended  with  green.  Prom  four  to  six  feet  long. 
Inhabits  Guiana.  lu  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
lliere  are  two  sections  of  this  genus,  via.  1.  With  a 
carinated  taU.  2.  With  thetaU  smooth  and  compressed 
towards  the  point. 

TeiuM.  'ITiere  are  two  sections  of  this  genus.  1 .  Tail 
carinated.  2.  Tail  smooth  :  compressed  towards  the 
l>oint. 

„  ^««  Teffuinn,  the  Teguixin  Lizard.  PI.  25,  f.  15. 
Body  black,  spotted  with  blue  above,  and  of  a  bluish 
hue  below.    Neariy  six  feet  long.    Inliabits  Brazil. 

Amevia, 

Amtma  lemniaeaia,  the  Striped  Amevia.  PI.  25.  f.  1 1, 
Inhabits  Africa. 

Lacsrta. 

Tackydromus. 

FaUILT  III.— laUAXIDiE. 

Lizard  shaped  ;  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  exten* 
siWe  tongue,  which  is  notched  at  the  point. 

Cordylua.  Head  simple. 

StelUo.    Head  uiflated  behind. 

AmUjfrkynchus.    Head  short  and  truncated. 

Agama,     With  a  tumid  head. 

Aaama  murieaia  the  Muricated  Agama.     PI.  2.5,  f.  8. 

fropdiu.  Head  tumid;  scales  small  and  destitute  of 
spmes  Tlie  only  species  of  this  genu,  is  the  Egyptian 
IVapelus,  which  has  the  property  of  dumging  tlie  col- 
our  of  Its  skin,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  dAree  than 
the  cameleon. 

Oifotef.  Upwards  of  a  foot  long.  Inhabits  New  South 
Wales. 

Ijoplivnu. 

HasiUau. 

BasUiaa  mitrattu,  the  Mitred'  Basilisk.  PI.  25,  f.  9, 
Inhabits  BrazU.  The  flesh  is  eatable.  Tliere  are  only 
two  species  of  thb  genus  known,  that  above  described, 
and  the  Abovna  Basilisk  ;  thev  are  disagreeable  look- 
ing animals,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  deadly 
properties  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  tlie  fabulous 
animal  of  that  name. 

Draco. 

Draco luieatut,ihe  Flying  Dragon.  PI.  25,  f.  16.  Never 


exceeding  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.  Inhabits  Asia 
and  Africa. 

/guana, 

/ffuana  vulgaris^  the  Common  Gnana.    PI.  25,  f.  13. 

J^olj/ckna.  Like  the  chameleon,  tlie  animals  of  this 
genus  liave  the  power  of  changing  colour. 

AnoUm.  There  are  two  sections  of  this  genus.  1. 
With  the  tail  crested.    2.  With  the  tail  rounded. 

Family  IV.—GRCKoriDiB. 

Grdso.  Head  considerably  depressed  ;  ej'ea  large  ; 
tongue  fleshy,  but  not  extensible  ;  iaws  provided  with 
a  series  of  small  dose-eet  teeth,  boor  flattened,  coTcred 
above  with  small  shagreen-like  scales,  and  frequently 
tuberoulate ;  below  tne  scales  are  smaller,  flat,  and 
imbricated;  tail  with  circular  folds  ;  toes  widened  their 
whole  length,  or  at  the  extremity  only,  with  the  akin 
plated  or  scaly.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  the 
power  of  ascending  perpendicular  walls,  and  they  can 
even  walk  on  ceilings.  Cuvier  divides  the  genus  into 
the  following  subgenera  :— 

I.  PUaydadyli. 

II.  HemidadyU. 
in.  ThecadachdL 

IV.  Ptyodactfi. 

I^yodacfyU  eauditferhera^  the  Soallopedtailed  Gecko. 
PI.  25,  f.  14.    Inhabite  ArabU. 

V.  PkjUuri.    Animals  sunilar  in  form  to  the  Gecko. 

Family  V.~Chamjsleonid2b. 

ChamaUon.  Tongue  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  extremely 
extensible  ;  teeth  trilobed  ;  eyes  large,  but  nearly  cov- 
ered by  a  skin,  and  with  separate  movements  ;  destitute 
of  an  external  ear ;  occiput  pyramidal ;  body  com- 
pressed, back  edged  or  carinated,  the  whole  covered 
with  small  shagreen-like  granules  :  all  the  feet  furnished 
with  five  toes,  which  are  divided  into  two  seta :  the 
one  with  three  toes,  and  the  other  with  two,  each 
united  to  the  nails  by  a  membrane ;  tail  round  and 
prehensile. 

Chanudem  rndgarU^  the  Common  Chameleon.  PI.  25, 
f.  17.  Twenty-two  inches  long,  including  the  taiL  In- 
habits India  and  Africa. 

Family  VI.— Scincidjk. 

Ton^e  not  extensible ;  body  covered  with  equal- 
sized  lubricated  scales  ;  legs  short. 

Semeus. 

Semcm  oeadunSy  the  Galley  wasp.  PI.  25,  f.  26.  From 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.    InhaUts  Jamaica. 

Sept. 

SempdbutrU,  the  Great  Water  Newt.  PI.  25,  f.  18. 
Inhabits  stagnant  waters  in  Europe. 


Bipe$  apus^  the  Apoidal  Apus.    PI.  25,  f.  27.  Inhabita 
the  sliores  of  the  Volga. 
Chofeides. 
adtviea, 

ORDER  in.— OPHIDIA. 

Body  greatly  cylindrical,  elongated,  generally  covered 
with  scales,  and  destitute  of  feet. 

Family  I. — Anguinbs. 

With  small  teeth  nearly  of  equal  rize ;  tongue  uni- 
formly notched  ;  ribs  more  or  less  united,  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  sternum  :  eyes  provided  with  three  eyelids. 

Opkisaurui. 

Anguit. 

AeotUiat. 

Family  II.— SfERPENTss. 

Tlie  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
all  destitute  of  a  sternnm  and  scapular  bones,  and  wane 
the  third  eyelid,  and  also  the  tympanum.  Cuvier  sub- 
divides them.  The  first  subdivision  includes  those 
which  have  the  lower  jaw  supported  by  a  tympanal 
bone  articulated  to  the  cranium  ;  the  two  branches 
of  this  jaw  fixed  before,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  to 
the  cranium,  and  to  an  intermaxilliary  bone  :  wliich 
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prevents  their  dilatation.  The  eyes  are  small ;  the 
tM)d3r  cylmdrical  and  covered  witli  scales  ;  the  tongue 
short ;  the  tracliea  long  :  the  heart  situate  far  belikid, 
and  provided  with  a  single  lung  only. 

L— JAWS  NOT  DILATABLE. 

AmjAit/MBna, 

^m;)/ii<£<snayi</ft(reRora,theShiniqgAnipliiBhoeoa.  Two 
feet  long.    Inhabits  Ceylon.    PI.  25.  f.  2o. 
Tifphlops, 

IL^FAWS  DILATABLE. 

(1.)  Body  CsUndriixdy  wUh  Short  Tongm. 

Taririai. 

(2.)  Oodpui  man  or  less  gStboua     Tongue  Forked  and 
ExUnMe, 

-Boa. 

Boa  oomtna,  the  South  American  Boa.  PI.  25,  f.  24.  In- 
habits South  America.  In  this  genus  are  included  the 
largest  serpents,  somo  of  wliioh  reach  from  tliirty  to 
forty  feet  in^length. 

Erix. 

Erpeton. 

(3.)  Sbidda  under  the  tail  ranged  in  pain, 

Ptdhon. 

iiurria, 

Diptat. 

CUvber. 

Drymm, 

Lepiopkis, 

Acrochordu$, 

(4.)  SerpetUs provided  toitk  Poieon  Fangs. 

The  teeth  in  this  section  are  fewer  in  number  m  the 
exterior  row,  tlian  in  the  preceding  section;  the  first  of 
those  teeth  is  larger  than  the  others,  it  is  hollow  and 
conducts  tlie  poison  from  the  sac  into  the  wound. 

Pseudoboa, 

Trimertsurus, 


Hydroj^ia, 
Pelamu. 


(5.)  Wiik  isolated  Fangs. 

OroUUvs. 

Orotalns  Jtorridus,  the  Common  Rattlesnake.    PI.  2.5, 
f.  23.    Fh)m  four  to  six  feet  long.    Inhabits  America. 
Seytalus. 
Acanthnpliist 
i^angaba. 


(6.)  Abdomen  tciik  Transverse  PlaUs,  dioided  iiUo  two 
under  the  Tail, 

Trigonooepkabie. 

Plataurm. 

Naia, 

Flaps. 

aAra. 

Vipora. 

Family  III.—Naked  Serpexts. 

CaeUia.  Eyes  eztremelv  small  ;  body  cylindrical, 
skin  naked,  with  longitudinlo  folds. 

ORDER  IV.— BATRACHIA. 

Heart  with  one  auricle ;  body  covered  witli  naked 
skin  ;  lungs  two.  in  the  mature  condition,  but  provided 
with  branchiffi,  like  fishes,  in  their  early  state. 

Rana. 

liana  taurina,  the  Bull  Frog.  PI.  25,  f.  21.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

Hyla. 

Bufo. 

Btfofvscusy  the  Brown  Toad.  PI.  25,  f.  22.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

Pipa. 

Sfuamandra. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  sections  :* 

1.  TerresUal—lvW  rounded  in  the  adult  state. 

2.  Aquatic — Tail  oomproeeed. 

Proteus. 

Proteus  anguinus.  the  Proteus.  PI.  25,  f.  20.  Tliis  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus^  and  has  several  remarka- 
ble peculiarities.  Besides  bemg  furnished  with  lungs, 
it  has  three  tufted  branchiae  on  each  side,  which  it 
seems  to  retain  through  life.  The  itkeleton  is  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  auamandcr,  but  is  provided  with 
more  numerous  vertebrae  ;  and  the  general  form  of  tho 
cranium  is  considerably  different.  It  inhabits  dark 
subterraneous  streams,  in  Camiola ;  and  is  the  only 
animal  known  to  exist  in  such  situations. 

Siren.  Provided  with  a  short  thick  adherent  tongue ; 
liavmg  both  persistant  branchiae  and  interior  lungs  ; 
body  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  a  com- 
pressed tail ;  it  has  two  feet  only,  which  are  placed  for- 
wards on  the  body,  each  provided  with  four  toes. 

Siren  laeertinay  the  Suren.  PI.  25,  f.  19.  Prom  two 
to  three  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  marshes  of  South  Car- 
olina. Tliere  is  but  one  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus  :  which,  like  the  Proteus,  retains  during  its  life, 
three  free  branchial  tufts,  situate  on  each  side  of  tho 
neck,  while  H  has  at  the  same  time  lungs  for  breath- 
ing, rormod  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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INSECTS  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER. 


CHAP.   I. 

OF  INSECTS  IN  GENERAL.' 

Having  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  Na- 
(ure,  we  descend  to  that  of  insects  ;  a  subject 

1  /m«c<#.— The  following  ii  Blummenhach's  descrip. 
tioii  of  Insects.  We  have  already  given  his  account  of 
Birds  and  of  Fishes. 

Insects  (he  says)  derive  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  at  least  in  the  perfect  state,  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  are  separated  from  one  another,  as  though  by 
incisions,  nay,  in  many  cases,  seem  as  though  connected 
only  by  a  thread.  Besides  this,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  Genera  of 
the  Apterous  Order,  by  peculiar  and  often  very  sensible  or- 
gans, which,  in  the  perfect  state,  are  affixed  to  the  head, 
{jtfUennm  or  feeler*,)  which  are  always  articulated  at  the 
root  and,  in  addition,  often  formed  into  several  joints ; 
and  lastly,  by  their  horny,  jointed  legs,  the  number 
being  always  greater  than  in  other  animals;  in  perfect  in- 
sects at  least  six,  and  in  many  instances,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  &c. 

These  characters  excepted,  insects,  in  general,  have 
hut  little  in  their  external  appearance  that  is  common  to 
all.  The  almost  incalculable  number  of  species,  the 
endless  variety  of  offices  they  are  destined  to  perform, 
and  the  consequent  di (Terence  of  their  modes  of  life, 
wants,  &c.  require  an  extreme  diversity  in  their  forms, 
in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  inequality  of  their 
sizes,  wo  find  remarkable  contrasts. 

Even  their  external  coverings  are  much  more  diver- 
sified than  is  the  case  among  other  animals.  Many  are 
protected  by  a  homy  coat,  composed  of  several  portions, 
moving  on  one  another  like  the  pieces  of  a  gauntlet, 
which  serve  to  secure  them  from  the  efTects  of  various 
accidents,  and  to  compensate  the  deficiency  of  bones, 
which  in  other  animals  afford  attachment  to  muscles,  &c. 
Many  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  in  butterflies,  &c. 
the  wings  with  little  feathers  or  rather  scales,  which  are 
occasionally  of  most  beautiful  colours :  indeed,  I  may 
remark,  that  many  animals  of  undescribable  beauty  are 
included  In  this  class. 

Insects  also  differ  materially  from  other  animals,  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  organs  of  sense,  and,  pro. 
hably,  their  mode  of  sensation,  insomuch  that,  many 
naturalists  have  refused  them  certain  of  our  external 
senses,  as  hearing  and  smell;  but  without  justice*  as  the 


almost  inexhaustible,  from  the  number  of  its 
tribes,  and  the  variety  of  their  appearance. 
Those  who  have  professedly  written  on  this 
subject,  seem  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  great, 
est  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  ajs  the 
most  pleasing  in  animated  nature. — *'  After 

foi-mer  clearly  exists  in  many  wliich  emit  certain  sounds, 
as  an  enticement  at  the  time  of  breeding,  and  the  latter 
in  a  still  greater  number,  which  are  capable  of  smelling 
out  their  food,  though  hidden. 

The  eyes  of  insects  are  particularly  remarkable,  and 
with  respect  to  their  structure,  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  lai'ge  hemispheres,  mostly  composed  of  thousands 
of  facets,  but  in  some  instances,  of  numerous  conical 
points,  and  covered  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  layer 
sometimes  glittering,  sometimes  variegated.  Such  are 
found  in  most  winged  insects,  but  also  in  many  Aptera, 
as  the  lobster,  &c.  Those  of  the  second  kind  (stemma. 
ta,  ocelli,)  are  simple,  small,  and  vary  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  position.  Eyes  of  the  first  kind  seem  calculated 
for  seeing  at  a  distance  ;  of  the  second,  for  looking  at 
near  objects  ;  at  least  it  may  be  supposed  so,  as  wo  find 
that  butterflies,  in  their  winged  perfect  state,  have  such 
large,  compound,  telescopic  eyes,  whilst  as  catorpiliars, 
they  have  small  myopic  ones.  Only  a  few  insects, 
crabs,  for  instance,  can  move  their  eyes. 

The  Antenna  (feelers)  which  vary  much  in  different 
species,  in  many  instances  even  according  to  the  sex, 
and  which  many  naturalists  have  supposed  to  be  organs 
of  smell,  taste,  &c.,  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  their 
name  implies— organs  of  feeling,  probes,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  insects  on  account  of  their  hard,  in. 
sensible  covering,  and  the  immobility  of  their  eyes  in 
most  instances.  They  appear  to  possess  their  most  acute 
feeling  in  the  Antennae,  as  man  has  in  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  ;  and  as  for  the  most  part  they  live  in  darkness, 
supply  the  want  of  light  by  tliis  contrivance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purposes  of  the  Palpi,  placed  near  the 
organs  of  mastication,  found  in  almost  all  insects,  and 
considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be  organs  of  sense,  are 
as  yet  undetermined. 

In  tiieir  internal  structure  also,  insects  differ  ma- 
terially from  red-blooded  animals.— For  instance,  what 
has  been  considered  as  a  heart  in  caterpillars,  is  a  long 
canal  of  unequal  width,  placed  along  the  back,  but  witii- 
out  any  vessel  arising  from  it ;  consequently,  the  nutrition 
of  these  iueeta  must  be  effected  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
totally  different  from  that  of  red4ilooded  animals.    On 
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an  attentive  examination,"  says  Swammer- 
dain,  "of  the  nature  and  anatomy  of  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  animals,  I  can- 
not  help  allowing  the  least  an  equal,  or,  per- 

the  other  hand,  they  are  provided  with  an  incalculable 
number  of  air-vessels  of  an  astonishingly  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  with  numerous  muscles,  diliering,  however,  as 
well  in  form  as  in  colour,  from  those  of  red-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

Although  insects  stand  in  need  of  the  exchange  of 
carbon  of  oxygen  to  efiect  the  continuance  for  life,  there 
are  but  few,  as  crabs,  grasshoppers,  many  cicad»  and 
chafers,  in  which  a  motion  resembling  respiration  can  be 
observed.  Insects  in  general  breathe,  not  by  the  mouth, 
but  by  many  spiracuia  *.  The  greater  number  of  them 
can  live  in  a  vacuum  much  longer  than  red-blooded 
animals,  and  many  in  mephitic  atmospheres  so  fatal  to 
others,  and  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
become  putrid,  as  carhuretted  hydrogen  gas,  &c. 

The  abode  of  insects  on  and  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  much  less  limited  than  that  of  the  other  classes 
of  animals.  They  are  found  on  almost  all  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  even  the  larger  insects,  as  bees,  chafers, 
&c.,  are  infested  by  peculiar  kinds  of  lice.  There  are  but 
few  plants,  also,  (such  as  perhaps,  the  yew,  savine,  and 
most  tree-mosses,)  which  do  not  serve  for  the  abode  and 
support  of  known  insects.  Many  again,  as  the  oak,  are 
frequented  and  inhabited  by  more  than  a  hundred  dis- 
tinct species.  Generally,  however,  as  insects  are  di0\ised 
over  tlie  earth,  the  residence  of  individual  species  is  not 
less  frequently  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  ani* 
mals  and  plants,  or  even  particular  parts  of  them. 

Only  a  few  insects  live  in  a  social  state,  aflbrding 
mutual  assistance  in  their  labours.  The  greater  number 
follow  their  pursuits'  singly  t  many,  as  spiders,  live  in 
society  when  young,  but  afterwards  separate  and  live  in 
a  state  of  solitude,  seeing  creatures  of  the  same  species 
only  at  the  time  of  pairing. 

The  remarkable  edifices  and  habitations,  which  so 
many  insects  are  capable  of  executing,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  instincL  I'here  are  but  few 
creatures  of  this  class  which  do  not,  at  least  one*  in  their 
life,  give  proofs  of  this  natural  power  of  construction; 
either,  as  the  cloth-moth  and  water-moth,  form  a  habita- 
tion in  their  complete  and  larva  state ;  or,  like  others, 
spin  and  prepare  a  receptacle  to  contain  them  during 
their  metamorphosis  and  death.like  sleep  ;  or  like  the 
lion-ant,  dig  pits ;  and  like  the  spider,  weave  webs  for 
their  prey  ;  or  like  many  species  of  the  genus  Dyticui, 
and  some  spiders,  form  bags  or  nets  for  the  security  of 
their  posterity,  and  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Many  of  those  which  live  in  communities,  build  common 
residences,  by  their  uin'ted  powers,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  an  extremely  regular,  geometrical,  innate' 
instinct. 

As  to  the  kind  of  nourishment  in  insects,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  not,  as  in  most  red-blooded  animals,  calcu* 
lated  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  anuuminff  organized 
matter.  Insects  must  eat,  not  solely  to  satisfy  hunger, 
but  also  to  destroy  carrion,  to  annihilate  other  insects,  to 
extirpate  weeds,  &c. — An  admirable  provision,  to  the 
execution  of  which,  besides  the  almost  incalculable  num. 
ber  of  species,  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication  of 
many,  the  unexampled  voracity  of  others,  and  the  quick- 
ness  with  which  digestion  is  carried  on  in  their  rery 
sliort  intestinal  canal,  all  tend  to  contribute.  Thus  it  is 
known  that  a  caterpillar  will  in  twenty-four  hours  con- 

*  On  the  otlier  hand,  this  class,  in  proportion  to  Its  vast 
nomber  of  species,  contains  but  few  aquatic  animals :  and  of 
these,  bnC  very  few  exist  in  the  ocean,  which  forms  the  abode 
of  by  far  the  greater  namber  of  species  in  the  preradimr  and 
turceeding  classes. 


haps,  a  superior  degree  of  dignity.  If,  while 
we  dissect  with  care  the  largest  animals,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant  disposi- 
tion  of  their  parts  ;  to  what  a  height  is  our 

sume  more  than  three  times  its  own  weight.~.The  organs 
of  mastication  in  insects  are  more  diversified  than  in  any 
other  class  of  animals  :  many  are  provided  with  jaws, 
having  teeth  and  moving  laterally  ;  otliers,  with  a  homy, 
pointed  snout,  (rostrum)  for  boring;  others  with  a 
fleshy  snout  liaving  a  wide  opening,  {probotcU)  f  and 
others  with  a  tongue,  so  called,  rolled  into  a  spiral  shape. 

Some  insects  are  secured  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  by  their  deceptive  form  ;  others  by  having  the 
same  colour  as  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  and  con- 
sequently being  less  readily  noticed;  others,  by  the 
powerful  smell  which  they  can  diOuse  in  case  of  neces- 
sity;  others  by  their  social  mode  of  life ;  others  again  by 
their  astonishing  strength,  &c.  Many  are  provided 
with  weapons,  as  horns  like  forceps  or  nippers,  or  with 
stings  and  venom. 

In  the  mode  of  propagation  of  insects  there  are  also 
many  peculiarities.  Thus  the  two  sexes  in  one  and  the 
same  species  are  often  so  extremely  different  in  form 
that  they  seem  like  animals  of  distinct  kinds:  in  bees, 
and  many  similar  insects,  the  greater  number  is  without 
sex  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  themselves  produced  with- 
out being  destined  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  for 
generation  or  impregnation. 

This  peculiarity  extends  in  diflereiit  insects  to  the 
mode  of  copulation.  In  not  a  few  species,  for  instance, 
it  is  effected  in  flying,  and  many  possess  wings  only 
during  the  short  season  of  breeding.  In  general,  the 
greater  number  live  in  a  state  of  compulsory  monogamy, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  copulating  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  life :  death  Is  %vith  them  so 
inevitable  a  result  of  their  first  copulation,  that  life  may 
be  prolonged  by  delaying  the  period  of  sexual  connec- 
tion. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  business  of  propa. 
gation  in  insects,  many,  as  the  cochineal.worm,  the 
land-flea,  become  of  an  enormous  si»  during  pregnancy: 
thus,  in  the  white  ant,  it  has  been  calcuUted  that  the 
abdomen  of  the  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  is 
2000  times  larger  than  previous  to  impregnation. 

Most  insects  lay  eggs,  which  the  mother,  by  a  truly 
wonderful  instinct,  always  deposits  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tions best  adapted  for  the  future  progeny.  Many,  for  in- 
stance, lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  living  insects  of 
other  kinds,  as  in  caterpillars,  pupsB,  &c. ;  or  even  in  the 
eggs  of  other  kinds  of  insects.  The  eggs  of  insects  are 
occasionally,  particularly  among  butterflies,  of  \evy  vari> 
ous  and  remai'kable  form  and  appearance,  and  when  de- 
posited  by  the  mother  in  the  open  air,  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  varnish,  protecting  them  from  the  des- 
tructive iitfluence  of  rain  and  other  accidents.  Some  few 
insects  are  viviparous,  and  many,  as  the  plant-lice 
(Aphides),  propagate  in  both  ways. 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  almost  confined  to 
this  class  of  animals,  or  at  least  much  less  striking  in  the 
others,  is  their  metamorphosis.  There  is  not  any  winged 
insect  which  escapes  from  the  egg  as  such,  but  all,  ai 
well  as  many  insects  which  have  not  wings,  must  first 
undergo  a  kind  of  change  at  certain  periods  of  their  ex- 
Istence.  By  thir,  not  only  their  external  form,  hut  also 
at  the  same  time  their  internal  structure,  contrary  to  com- 
mon opinion,  is  altered  in  a  certain  degree,  a  circum. 
stance  which  by  no  means  coincides  with  the  supposed 
pre-existence  of  pre-formed  germs. 

If  the  moth  existed  already  formed  in  the  caterpillar, 
we  should  at  least  expect  that  similar  moths  should  be 
produced  by  similar  caterpillars.  Bnt  many  American 
caterpillars,  which  resemble  European  ones  in  the  closest 
manner  possible,  give  origin  to  moths  having  totally  dif- 
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astonishment  raised,  when  we  discover  all 
these  parts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same 
regular  manner !  Notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  our  preferring 


feront  forms: — aod  oii  the  other  band,  many  remarkably 
similar  moths  of  both  these  parU  of  the  world,  are  devel- 
oped from  caterpillars  altogether  unlike. 

Insects  which  under;go  metamorphosis  are  called 
ijarv^t  whilst  in  the  state  in  which  they  escape  from 
^^  ^M-  They  are  mostly  very  small  on  their  firrt  ap. 
pearaiice,  so  that  a  full  grown  caterpillar  ot  the  willow 
moth  for  instance,  is  72,000  times  heavier  than  when  it 
issues  from  the  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  they  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  as  an  example,  the  maggot 
of  the  meat. fly,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  155 
limes  heavier  than  at  its  birth.  Some  larva  have  feet, 
as  caterpillars  and  the  grubs  of  chafers ;  others  liave  not, 
as  maggots  :  none  have  wings.  In  this  state  also  they 
are  incapable  of  propagating  ;  they  merely  feed,  increise, 
and  change  their  covering  several  times. 

The  form  into  which  the  larva  is  converted  is  called 
nympha.  Many  can  move  about  and  take  food  when  in 
this  state.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  up,  as 
pupa  (chrysalis,  Aurelia),  and  pass  this  portion  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  torpor  without  eating  or  moving. 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  creature  thus  lies 
insensible  and  torpid  %vithin  its  coverings,  a  great  change 
is  going  forward,  by  which  it  quits  the  larva-state,  and 
is  enabled  to  leave  its  prison  as  a  perfect  insect  (^Inteetmm 
deelaratum,  imago).  Many  insects  finish  this  last  por. 
tion  of  their  existence  in  a  very  short  time.  Seven], 
when  they  break  from  the  coverings  of  the  larva-state 
are  unprovided  with  a  mouth,  aod  cease  to  eat  or  grow. 
These  two  functions  of  all  organind  bodies  they  per- 
formed white  larvm  f  a  third  only  remains— 4o  props^ 
gate  the  species,  and  then  to  give  way  to  their  posterity 
and  perish. 

The  immediate  utility  of  insects  to  man,  is  but 
limited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  which  these  small 
and  unnoticed  animals  perform  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature,  is  in  an  equal  degree  varied  aod  incalculable. 
Some  destroy  numerous  kinds  of  weeds  in  the  bud,  or 
extirpate  them  when  full  grown.  Another  extremely 
useful  object  is  effected  by  many  insects  which  feed  on 
carrion,  live  in  dung,  &c.,  and  by  that  means  destroy, 
disperse  and  change  noxious  animal  substances  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  obviating  the  infection  of  the  air,  and  on  the 
other,  promoting  the  fertilization  of  the  earth.  It  is  in 
this  way,  for  instance,  that  flies  are  so  serviceable  in  warm 
climates.  So  again,  there  are  innumerable  insects  which 
elfect  the  impregnation  of  plante  in  a  vtry  remarkable 
manner,  as  a  species  of  Cjpnp*  is  employed  for  the 
artificial  fructifications  of  the  fig.  Various  kinds  of 
insects  are  used  as  baits  for  fishing.  Many  animals  of 
this  class,  as  crabs  and  some  kinds  of  locusts,  are  eatable. 
So  also  is  the  honey  of  bees,  from  which  mead  is  pre* 
pared  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Silk  is  em- 
ployed for  clothing  and  many  other  purposes.  Several 
insects  aflbrd  excellent  dyes,  as  cochineal,  &c.  Galls 
are  employed  for  ink, — wax  for  lights,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Lac,  which  is  the  product  of  certain  Indian  species 
of  coccus,  is  employed  to  make  varnish,  sealing-wax,  &c. 
As  medicines,  we  have  spaoish  flies,  wood-lice,  ants — 
the  oil-beetle,  recommended  in  hydrophobia,  and  many 
beetles  for  relieving  toothache. 

Great  as  is  the  utility  of  insects,  the  injury  done  by 
many  is  also  very  considerable.  Many  are  noxious  to 
the  products  of  the  earth  in  general,  cause  scarcity,  or 
as  locusU,  destroy  every  thing  in  their  course.  Some  are 
especially  injurious  to  com;  others,  as  caterpillars, 
grubs,  &c.,  to  garden-plants,  or  fruiUtrees ;  the  various 
upecies  of  cocxus,  to  orange- trees  in  particular  ;  the 
larvw  of  acme  sprrics  of  dermestes,  &c.  to  forest  trees  ;  i 


them  to  the  largest  animals;  if  we  consider 
either  their  unwearied  diligence,  their  won. 
derful  strength,  or  their  inimitable  propensity 
to  labour.  Their  amazing  love  to  their  young 
is  still  more  unparalleled  among  the  larger 
classes.  They  not  only  daily  carry  them  to 
such  places  as  may  afford  them  food  ;  but  if, 
by  accident,  they  are  killed,  and  even  cut 
into  pieces,  they,  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
will  carry  them  away,  piecemeal,  in  their 
arms.  Who  can  show  such  &i^  exaaiple 
among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  perfect?  Who  can  find  an 
instance  in  any  other  creature,  that  can  come 
in  competition  with  this  'f 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  by 
long  study,  become  enamoured  of  this  subject; 
but  to  those  who  judge  less  partially,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  insect  tribe,  for  every  reason, 
deserve  but  the  last  and  lowest  rank  in  uni- 
mated.  nature.  As  in  mechanics  the  most 
complicated  machines  are  required  to  perform 
the  nicest  operations,  so  in  anatomy  the  noblest 
animals  are  most  variously  and  wonderfully 
made. — Of  all  living  beings,  man  offers  the 
most  wonderful  variety  in  his  internal  confor- 
mation; quadrupeds  come  next,  and  other 
animals  follow  in  proportion  to  their  powers 
or  their  excellencies.  Insects  seem,  of  all 
others,  the  most  imperfectly  formed  :  from 
their  minuteness,  the  dissecting  knife  can  go 
but  a  short  way  in  the  investigation  ;  but  one 
thing  argues  an  evident  imperfection,  which 
is,  that  many  of  them  can  live  a  long  time, 
though  deprived  of  those  organs  which  are 
necessary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks  of  nature. 
Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  lungs  and  a 
heart,  like  nobler  animals  ;  yet  the  caterpillar 
continues  to  live,  though  its  heart  and  lungs, 
which  is  often  the  case,  are  entirely  eaten 
away. 

But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone, 
that  insects  are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but 
from  their  instincts  also.  It  is  true  that  the 
ant  and  the  bee  present  us  with  very  strik- 
ing instances  of  assiduity ;  but  how  far  are 
theirs  beneath  the  mark  of  sagacity  exhibited 
in  the  hound  or  the  stag  1  A  bee,  taken  from 
the  swarm,  is  totally  helpless  and  inactive, 
incapable  of  giving  the  smallest  variation  to 
its  instincts  :  it  has  but  one  single  method  of 
operating,  and,  if  put  from  that,  it  can  turn  to 
no  other.  In  the  pursuits  of  the  hound,  there 
is  something  like  a  choice  ;  in  the  labours  of 

ants,  &c.  to  meadows;  cock-roaches,  to  victuals;  the 
white  ants,  lie.  to  furniture  ;  moths  to  vrooUeu  goods, 
fur,  lie.  ;  the  larvas  of  many  small  insects,  to  books, 
collections  of  natural  history,  &c.  Lastly,  some  kinds 
of  vermin  infest  man,  horses,  sheep,  fowls,  other  domes, 
tic  animals,  and  even  other  serviceable  insects,  as  beeit, 
silk-worms.  OUiers  again,  as  scorpions,  aie  formidable 
Hy  their  venom. 
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the  bee,  the  whole  appears  like  necessity  or 
compulsion. 

It'  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a  rela- 
tion to  man,  and  as  assisting  him  in  the  plea- 
sures or  necessities  of  life,  they  will,  even  in 
this  respect,  sink  in  the  comparison  with  the 
larger  tribes  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  bee, 
the  silk-worm,  the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  can- 
tharides,  render  him  signal  services  ;  but  how 
many  others  of  this  class  are  either  noxious  or 
totally  unserviceable  to  him  ?  Even  in  a  coun- 
try  like  ours,  where  all  the  noxious  animals 
have  been  reduced  by  repeated  assiduity,  the 
insect  tribes  still  maintain  their  ground,  and 
are  but  too  often  unwelcome  intruders  upon  the 
fruits  of  human  industry.  But  in  more  un- 
cultivated regions,  their  annoyance  and  devas- 
tations are  terrible.  What  an  uncomfortable 
life  must  the  natives  lead  in  Lapland,  and  some 
parts  of  America,  where,  if  a  candle  be  lighted, 
the  insects  swarm  in  such  abundance,  as  in- 
stantly to  extinguish  it  with  their  numbers  ; 
where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  smear  their 
bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or  some  other  com- 
position, to  protect  them  from  the  puncture  of 
their  minute  enemies  ;  where,  though  millions 
are  destroyed,  famished  millions  are  still  seen 
to  succeed,  and  to  make  the  torture  endless ! 

Their  amazing  number  is  also  an  argument 
of  their* imperfection.  It  is  a  rule  that  obtains 
through  all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are 
slowly  produced,  and  that  nature  acts  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  economy ;  but  the  meaner 
births  are  lavished  in  profusion,  and  thousands 
are  brought  forth  merely  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  more  favourite  objects  of  creation. 
Of  all  other  productions  in  nature,  insects  are 
the  most  numerous.  Vegetables  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  bear  no  proportion  to 
their  multitudes ;  and  though,  at  lirst  sight, 
herbs  of  the  field  seem  to  be  the  parts  of  orga- 
nized nature  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  yet,  upon  minuter  inspection,  we  shall 
find  every  plant  supporting  a  number  of 
scarcely  perceptible  creatures,  that  till  up  the 
various  stages  of  youth,  vigour,  and  age,  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  days'  existence. 

All  other  animals  are  capable  of  some  de- 
gree of  education  ;  their  instincts  may  be  sup- 
pressed or  altered  :  the  dog  may  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry ;  the  bird  to  whistle  a  tune  ; 
and  the  serpent  to  dance  :  but  the  insect  has 
but  one  invariable  method  of  operating ;  no 
arts  can  turn  it  from  its  instincts ;  and,  indeed, 
its  life  is  too  short  for  instruction,  as  a  single 
season  often  terminates  its  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  insect  tribe  are  deser- 
vedly placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  animated 
nature;  and, in  general, they  seem  more  allied 
to  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed,  than  to 
the  nobler  classes  above  them.  Many  of  them 
are  attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  to  a  sin- 


gle leaf ;  there  they  increase  with  the  flourish- 
ing plant,  and  die  as  it  decays  ;  a  few  days 
fillup  the  measure  of  their  contemptible  lives ; 
while  the  ends  for  which  they  were  produced, 
or  the  pleasures  they  enjoyed,  to  us  at  least, 
are  utterly  unknown. 

Yet  while  I  am  thus  flxing  the  rank  of  a 
certain  class  of  animals,  it  seems  necessary  to 
define  the  nature  of  those  animals  which  are 
thus  degraded.  Definitions  in  general  pro- 
duce little  knowledge ;  but  here,  where  the 
shades  of  nature  are  so  intimately  blended, 
some  discrimination  is  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion.  The  smallness  of  the  animal,  for 
instance,  does  not  constitute  an  insect ;  for 
then,  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  which  are  not 
above  two  inches  long,  would  come  under  this 
denomination  ;  and  if  the  smaller  lizards,  why 
not  the  crocodile  ?  which  would  be  a  terrible 
insect  indeed  !  In  the  same  manner,  small- 
ness, with  a  slow  creeping  motion,  does  not 
constitute  an  insect;  for,  though  snails  might 
be  called  insects,  with  the  same  propriety  the 
whole  tribe  of  sea  shell-fish  would  then  have 
equal  pretensions  ;  and  a  very  troublesome  in. 
novation  would  be  brought  info  our  language, 
which  is  already  formed.  Excluding  such 
animals,  therefore,  from  the  insect  tribe,  we 
may  define  insects  to  be  Hiile  animah  wit/tout 
red  biood,  bonesy  or  cartilagesy  Jumished  with  a 
trunk,  or  else  a  mouthy  opening  length wi»ey  with 
et/es  which  they  are  incapable  of  coveringy  and 
with  lungs  which  have  their  opening  on  the  sides. 
This  definition  comprehends  the  whole  class  of 
insects,  whether  with  or  without  wings  ;  whe- 
ther in  their  caterpillar  or  butterfly  state ; 
whether  produced  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
generation  between  male  and  female,  or  from 
an  animal  that  is  itself  both  male  and  female, 
or  from  the  same  animal  cut  into  several  parts, 
and  each  part  producing  a  perfect  animal. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  this  class  of 
animals  there  are  numerous  distinctions,  and 
that  a  general  description  will  by  no  means 
serve  'for  all.  Almost  every  species  has  its 
own  distinct  history ;  and  exhibits  manners, 
appetites,  and  modes  of  propagation,  peculiarly 
its  own.  In  the  larger  ranks  of  existence,  two 
animals  that  nearly  resemble  each  other  in 
form,  will  be  found  to  have  a  similar  history  ; 
but  here  insects  almost  entirely  alike  will  be 
often  found  perfectly  dissimilar,  as  well  in 
their  manner  of  bringing  forth  and  subsisting, 
as  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo  during 
their  short  lives.  Thus,  as  this  class  is  proli- 
fic beyond  computation,  so  are  its  varieties 
multiplied  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
The  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  species  of  a 
fly  or  a  moth  would  be  very  fruitless ;  but  io 
give  a  history  of  all  would  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable :  so  various  are  the  appetites,  the  man. 
ners,   and    the  lives  of  this  humble  class  of 
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beings,  that  every  species  requires  its  distinct 
history.  A  n  exact  plan ,  therefore,  of  Nature's 
operations  in  this  minute  set  of  creatures,  is 
not  to  be  expected;  and  yet  such  a  general 
picture  may  be  given,  as  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  protection  which  Providence  affords  its 
smallest  as  well  as  its  largest  productions,  and 
to  display  that  admirable  circulation  in  nature 
by  which  one  set  of  living  beings  find  subsis- 
tcnce  from  the  destruction  of  another ;  and  by 
which  life  is  continued  without  a  pause  in 
every  part  of  the  creation. 

Upon  casting  a  slight  view  over  the  whole 
insect  tribe,  just  when  they  are  Supposed  to 
rouse  from  their  state  of  annual  torpidity,  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
spring,  and  ngain  exhibit  new  life  in  every 
part  of  nature,  their  numbers  and  their  varie- 
ties seem  to  exceed  all  powers  of  calculation, 
and  they  are  indeed  too  great  for  description. 
When  we  look  closer,  however,  we  shall  find 
some  striking  similitudes,  either  in  their  pro- 
pagation, their  manners,  or  their  form,  that 
give  us  a  hint  for  grouping  several  of  them 
into  one  description,  and  thus  enabling  us  to 
shorten  the  labour  of  a  separate  history  for 
every  species.  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and 
Linnaeus,  have  each  attempted  to  abridge  the 
task  of  description,  by  throwing  a  number  of 
similar  animals  into  distinct  classes,  and  thus 
making  one  general  history  stand  for  all.  I 
will  avail  myself  of  their  labours ;  and  uniting 
their  general  distinctions,  throw  the  whole 
class  of  insects  into  four  separate  distributions, 
giving  under  each  the  history  of  every  species 
that  seems  to  me  considerable  enough  to  de- 
serve our  notice.  Thus  our  labour  will  be 
shortened  ;  and  the  very  rank  in  which  an  in. 
sect  is  placed,  will,  in  some  measure,  exhibit 
a  considerable  part  of  its  history.^ 


^  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Insect*.— The  obMnrfttion 
of  this  numerous,  diversified,  and  interesting  class  of 
beings,  and,  consequently,  Uie  origin  of  entomological 
science,  must  necessarily  have  been  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  About  live  hundred  years  before  Christ 
H  ippocratas  wrote  upon  insects.  A  ristotle  descr i bes  them 
as  consisting  of  three  parts — head,  trunk  and  abdomen ; 
he  then  speaks  of  what  he  calls  trihet  of  insects,  dividing 
them,  from  their  mode  of  progression,  into  those  that  walk 
and  those  that  fly,  noticing  and  commenting  on  their  wings, 
proboscis,  antennae,  and  foet,  carefully  observing  the  latter, 
and  exhibiting  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
f  oology,  that  accuracy  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
philosophical  preceptor  of  A  lexander  the  Great.  Pliny  is 
the  next  author  of  any  note  whose  attention  seem%  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  study  in  question,  for,  in  his  ele- 
venth book,  he  speaks  of  various  bees,  wasps,  &c.  Prom 
this  period,  down  to  1519,  when  the  work  of  Albertus 
Magnus  upon  insects  was  publisliod,  the  science  made  a 
silent  but  certain  progress.  Its  advance  in  the  succeed- 
ing thirty  years  is  visible  in  the  efficient  attempt  at  a 
hotter  system  of  classification  than  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
in  the  De  Animalibus  Smbterraneis  of  the  last  mentioned 
author,  in  1549.  He  there  divided  insects  into  three 
classes  —those  that  walk,  those  that  fly,  and  those  that 


In  our  cursory  inspection  of  the  insect  tribe, 
the  first  animals  that  offer  themselves  are  those 
which  want  wings,  tliat  appear  crawling  about 
on  every  plant,  and  on  every  spot  of  earth  we 

swim,  describing  several  species  of  each  class,  f  n  1 55?, 
Wotton  published  his  De  DifferemiHt  Ammuliwn^  and 
was  followed  by  numerous  wiiters  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sects, whose  books  possessed  more  or  less  merit:  some  of 
them  were  illustrated  with  figures,  and  all  tended  torero 
der  the  study  more  worthy  ^  the  name  of  a  science. 
We  may  mention  in  particular  the  folio  of  the  learned 
and  liberal  Aldrovandtis,  1602,  and  Mouflet's  Jneectomm 
Tkeairum.  The  Ejuperimenta,  &c.  of  Redi,  1671,  also 
deserves  especial  attention  for  its  triumphant  refutation 
of  the  then  popular  error  of  equivocal  generation — an  er- 
ror whose  origin  is  buried  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  up. 
held  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  not  even  yet  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Redi  de. 
monstrated  the  fact,  that  every  living  animal  is  derived 
fh>m  an  egg,  deposited  by  a  parent  every  way  similar  to 
itself. 

Previous  to  this,  in  16C9,  the  great  work  of  Swam- 
merdam—tfwfona  Insectorum  GtneralU^~\\ts  given  to 
the  public,  but  was  utterly  neglected  until  the  death  of 
the  author,  in  1680,  when  it  was  instantly  discovered  to 
be  of  such  value  as  to  demand  a  translation.  No  book, 
seller  could  be  found  who  would  risk  the  expense  ol 
printing  the  BibHa  Natures^  a  second  t\ork  from  the 
same  pen,  until  it  accidentally  fell  Into  the  possession  of 
the  learned  Boerhaave,  who  published  it,  together  with 
the  life  of  Swammerdam,  in  1738.  In  that  book,  which 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  possess 
on  the  anatomy  of  insects,  he  divides  them  into  the  four 
following  classes : — I.  those  whose  characters  are  con- 
stant, undergoing  no  change  whatever,  and  which  preserve 
for  life  the  form  in  which  they  leave  the  ovum ;  spiders, 
&c. :  S.  those  which,  on  their  liberation  from  tiie  ovum, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  insect  without  wings,  but 
otherwise  completely  formed,  and  that  pass  into  the  state 
of  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  from  which  they  issue  provided 
with  wing<i,  and  fitted  for  continuing  the  species  ;  dra- 
gon-flies, &c.  :  S.  those  which,  having  existed  in  the 
ovum  in  a  disguised  form,  leave  it  under  the  appearance 
of  an  insect  (caterpillar),  which  feeds  and  increases  in 
size,  while  the  various  parts  of  the  new  animal.  Into 
which  it  is  to  be  converted,  are  forming  under  its  skin, 
and  finally  becomes  a  nymph ;  moths,  butterflies,  &c. : 
4.  those  which,  having  arrived  at  maturity,  do  not  divest 
themaelves  of  their  skin,  but  pass  into  the  chrysalis  sUte 
under  It,  remaining  there  till  the  metamorphosis  is  com  - 
pletely  efiected,  whi>n,  quitting  both  skins  at  once,  they 
come  forth  in  their  final  and  pt-rfect  form  -,  ichneumons, 
&c. 

Malpighi  and  Valllsnieri  also  enriched  the  ecienre 
with  the  resulU  of  their  observations,  in  common  wiih 
others  of  less  note.  The  AfSmoires,  &c.,  of  Perrauli 
(Paris,  1671),  Lister's  book  on  spiders,  the  HUtoria 
Animalium  Angliw,  &c.,  (1678),  and  those  of  Ferrand, 
Mollerus,  and  Berelio,all  tended  to  the  same  result.  In 
1685,  a  Latin  edition  of  the  works  of  Goedart  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Lister,  just  named,  a  learned  entomologist 
of  that  period,  and  physician  to  queen  Anne,  who  gave  a 
new  arrangement  to  the  materials  collected  by  his  IndiH- 
trious  though  not  very  acute  author,  who  was  more  of  a 
collector  and  painter  of  insects  than  a  scientific  observer. 
In  that  work,  Lister  establishes  ten  classes  of  Insects : — 
1.  moths  with  erect  wings,  or  diurnal  butterflies;  2. 
moths  with  horizontal  wings,  the  perfect  Insect  of  the  ca. 
terpillar,  called  the  geometra  by  Goedart;  S.  moths  with 
deflected  wings;  4.  libellulte;  5.  bees;  0.  beetles;  7. 
grasshoppers;  8.  dipterous  flies;  0.  millipedes;  and,  10. 
spiders.  There  la  nothing,  however,  in  tliis  mode  of  di. 
vision,  which  merits  any  peculiar  praise,  or  that  should 
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regard  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Of  these, 
some  never  obttun  wings  at  any  period  of  their 
existence  :  but  are  destined  to  creep  on  the  ve- 
getable,  or  tlie  spot  of  earth,  where  they  are 
stationed  for  their  whole  lives.  On  the  con- 
prevent  as  from  passing  immediately  to  the  microscopi- 
cal discoveries  of  the  celebrated  Leuwenhoeck,  from 
whose  inventive  genius  and  patient  observations  the  sci- 
ence received  such  essential  benefit,  not  mord  by  what  be 
himself  discovere'd,  tlian  by  the  foundation  he  laid  for 
that  system  of  close  and  minute  observation  which  alone 
leads  to  truth.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  desig- 
nate Blankaart  and  Geyenis,  as  occupying  a  similar  rank 
with  Goedart 

Ray,  however,  deserves  more  particiilai  notice.  His 
descriptions  are  very  exact  and  detailed,  and  his  various 
works,  Synopit  Methodica  /^nimaKum,  &c.,  (Lond., 
1783),  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium^  (Lood., 
1713),  and  the  IJistoria  Insedorum  (Loud.,  1710),  suf- 
liciently  demonstrate  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  first 
true  systemalist.  His  was  the  glory  of  serving  as  a  zoo- 
logical guide  to  the  illustrious  Swedish  reformer,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  to  speak.  Ray  divides  insects  into 
two  great  classes — those  which  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
«fter  having  been  produced,  and  those  which  do  not. 
He  again  subdivides  each  of  these  classes  into  orders, 
characterized  by  the  feet,  or  by  their  absence;  by  their 
habitations ;  by  the  size  or  conformation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  by  their  lar^-le,  &c.  In  this  arrange- 
ment were  included  certain  tribes  of  vermes,  subsequently 
separated  by  Linnseus.  The  voluminous  productions, 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  indefatigable  Reaumur  who  di- 
rected his  researches  into  every  department  of  science, 
appeared  in  Paris  in  6  vols.,  4to.,  1734.— .1742.  His 
Memoires  pour  tervir  d  I*  Histoire  des  Insects — for  such 
is  its  modest  title— is  an  admirable  work,  both  with  res- 
pcct  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  observations  it  con- 
tains. It  is  to  De  lamented  that  the  7th  volume,  which 
Is  completed,  remains  unpublished.  The  intended  re- 
maining ones  were  not  commenced  when  Reaumur  died, 
ill  1767. 

But  a  greater  name  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
is  that  of  the  illustrious  reformer  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  so 
many  ingenious,  learned  and  acute  observers, of  nature, 
the  history  of  animals,  and  that  of  insects  in  particular, 
remained  in  a  confused  state  until  the  illustrious  Linnseus 
reduced  the  chaotic  pile  to  order.  Directing  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  produced,  in  his  well  known  Systema  Natura, 
1 735,  the  first  truly  methodical  work.  In  a  final  edition 
of  the  same  book,  we  find  an  ari'angement  of  insects  dif- 
fering from  that  contained  in  the  former;  and,  as  tliat  is 
the  one  always  referred  to  at  the  present  day,  and  as  his 
divisions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  retained,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  notice  it  here.  He  divides  insects  into 
caleoptera,  hemcpterut  lepidopterd^  neuroptera,  hymenop- 
tera,  diptera,  and  aptera.  In  this  class  were  also  inclu- 
ded the  Crustacea  and  arachnides^  now  forming  the  fii-st 
and  second  classes  of  the  third  gi'eat  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  or  the  animaiia  articulata.  The  system 
of  Linnaus,  though  not  a  natural  one,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  limited  number  of  animals  then  known,  and  which, 
with  respect  to  insects,  did  not  exceed  800  or  900.  Its 
subsequent  alterations  necessarily  arose  from  the  immense 
number  of  new  ones  which  the  increasing  zeal  of  obser- 
vers  detected  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

L'Admiral,  Letharding,  Lesser,  Degeer,  Roesel,  Sco- 
poll,  and  Geoflroy,  all  contributed  and  some  of  them 
greatly,  to  multiply  facts  and  detect  errors.  Lyonnet, 
however,  merits  something  more  than  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name.  Animated  by  a  zeal  that  no  disappoint- 
ment could  damp,  and  armed  with  a  paMcnce  that  set 
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trary,  others  are  only  candidates  for  a  more 
happy  situation ;  and  only  wait  their  growing 
wings,  when  they  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  their 
state  of  full  perfection. 

Those  that  never   have  wings,  but   creep 

obstacles  at  defiance,  this  untiring  Inquirer  devoted  seveu 
years  of  his  life  to  the  anatomy  of  a  single  insect — the 
larva  of  a  species  of  oossu9  that  inhabits  the  willow.  The 
plates  of  his  work,  the  Traiti  AnaUmique  dela  CheniUe 
du  Saute  (4to.,  1762),  eighteen  in  number,  were  all  en. 
graved  by  his  own  hand,  with  a  minuteness,  fidelity,  and 
elegance  that  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  The 
ensemble  is  pronounced,  hy  the  greatest  authority  of  our 
age,  a  ckef-d'emvre  both  of  anatomy  and  engraving. 

We  cannot  stop  to  notice  particularly  the  labours  of 
Schaeffer,  Seba,  Porster,  and  Drury,  each  of  whom  added 
something  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge.  With  res- 
pect to  those  of  Fabricius,  it  Is  othenvise.  This  cele- 
brated entomologist,  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  published  nu- 
merous and  valuable  works  on  his  favourite  science,  of 
which  we  will  only  cite  the  Entomoloyia  Systematica^ 
emendaia  et  aueta  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1702—1791),  the  Sup^ 
plementum  Entomologia  Systematica  (1798),  and  the 
Systema  Eleutheratorum,  Rhyngotorumf  &c.,  (from  1601 
to  1805).  He  was  the  first  who  had  recourse  to  the 
parts  of  the  mouth,  or  organs  of  manducation,  as  a'basis 
of  distribution  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  new  species  of  in- 
sects were  described  by  him,  in  his  remarkably  concise 
but  clear  manner,  wiUi  which  Gmelin,  a  naturalist,  or 
or  rather  editor,  of  a  very  different  class,  enriched  tlie 
Systema  of  Linnseus.  The  splendid  and  costly  works  of 
Oliver  (6  vols.,  fol.,  Paris,  1789—1808),  Donovan 
f  London,  1778 — 1805),  Palisot  de  Beau  vols,  (Paris, 
fol.,  1805,  et  seq.)  Cramer,  (4  vols.,  4to,  with  400  col- 
oured  plates,  Amsterdam,  1779,  continued  by  Stoll,  in 
1  vol.,  4to.,  1790  et  seq.),  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  of  a  less  magnificent  description,  bring  our  sketch 
down  to  a  period  in  the  annals  of  the  natunl  sciences 
which  is  graced  by  the  name  of  Cuvier.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  termed  the  natural  me^ 
ihodi  or  an  arrangement  in  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  all  beings  of  the  same  genus  are  placed  nearer  to  each 
other  than  to  those  of  all  other  genera  of  the  same  order 
similarly  disposed  with  respect  to  those  of  all  other  or- 
ders, &c."  The  energy  and  discrimination  of  this  mo- 
dern ontcle  of  the  natural  saences,  as  he  has  justly  been 
styled,  aided  by  untiring  industry,  have  fixed  the  foun- 
dations of  zoology  upon  the  immutable  basis  of  compan- 
tive  anatomy.  From  the  moment  his  Table  au  Sthnen- 
iaire  de  t  Histoire  naturelle  dcs  Animawf,  and  his  Le. 
fons  <r  Anatomie  ComparSe^  made  their  appearance,  the 
entomologist,  in  common  with  the  cultivators  of  every 
other  branch  of  zoology,  was  sensible  that  he  at  last  held 
the  clew  by  which  he  could  hope  to  traverse  the  hitherto 
impracticable  labyrinth.  The  study  now  became  a 
greater  object  of  interest  than  ever.  Lamarck  produced 
his  work  upon  invertebral  animals,  and  Latreille,  guided 
hy  Cuvier,  soon  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  entomologi* 
cal  system. 

Among  the  modem  writers  of  eminence  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  insects,  MacLeay,  Leach,  and  Kirby  stand  pre. 
eminent  in  England.  Prussia  boasts  of  her  King  and 
llliger;  Germany  of  her  Knoch,  Mannerheim,  and  Ger- 
mar ;  Russia  of  her  Fischer ;  Sweden  of  her  PaykuU, 
Gyllenhal,  and  Schoenherr ;  and  France,  that  ^vourite 
seat  of  science,  gave  birth  to  Latreille,  the  greatest  of 
entomologists.  There,  too,  count  Dejean  is  busied  with 
his  admirable  work  on  coleopterous  insects,  which,  when 
completed,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect 
to  that  order.  Leon  Dufuur,  of  the  same  country,  by  his 
various  memoirs  on  the  anatomy  of  a  new  species  of 
drachinue^  on  that  of  the  coleoptera^  of  the  dcadierue,  of 
the  eicadella,  of  th«  frnjicula^^  &c.,  has  given  ampio 
3» 
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about  till  they  die,  may  be  considered  as  oon- 
Htituting  the  riarr  class  of  insects.  All  these, 
the  flea  and  the  woodlouse  only  excepted,  are 
produced  from  an  egg ;  and  when  once  they 

proofs  of  his  deTotioo  to-  the  science,  and  of  his  title  to 
Uie  rank  of  the  first  entomological  anatomist  of  the  age. 
Savigny,  also,  who  sacrificed  his  sight  tu  his  anatomical 
iiiTestigatious,  and  was  one  of  the  taoanU  who  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  Egypt,  has  rendered  the  most  im* 
portant  services  to  this  branch  of  zoology,  by  his  work  on 
the  mouths  of  insects.  In  America,  MeUheimer  (who 
furnished  Knoch  with  the  greater  pait  of  his  species). 
Say,  HenU,.Le  Conle,  Harris,  and  many  others,  have 
successfully  exerted  themMlres  in  detecting  and  describ- 
ing the  insects  of  the  United  Sutes* 

In  the  earlier  writings  of  Lamai-ck,  he  included  the 
Crustacea,  as  well  as  the  Arachuides,  in  his  Class  In- 
secta.  These  have  since  been  formed  into  separate 
Classes  by  him,  but  as  the  latter  of  these  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  insects,  we  retain  it  at  the  head  of  that 
Class,  under  its  own  pn»per  title. 

ARACHXIDES. 

The  ArAohnides  are  oviparous  animals,  provided 
with  artionlated  members,  but  do  not  undergo  a  met.'i- 
morplioMB,  similar  to  insects.  They  resphre,  either  by 
broncliisB  or  by  means  of  a  trachea,  the  openhige  for 
the  admission  of  air  being  stigmatiform ;  and  they  are 
destitute  of  antenna. 

ORDER  I.— PULMONARI^. 

With  a  heart ;  eaeh  side  of  the  abdomen  with  bron- 
chial sacs ;  six  to  eight  eyes ;  two  pedipalpi ;  two  Jaws 
and  palpi ;  and  four  pair  of  feet :  sexaal  origans  double. 

SECTION  I.— PEDIPALPI. 

Very  large  palpi;  abdomen  distinctly  unnulatcd, hay- 
ing no  web-spmning  papilUe. 

Family  I.— SooRPioifiDES. 

With  a  sessile  abdomen,  provided  with  four  spiraeles, 
the  six  terminal  segments  forming  a  tail ;  the  last  one 
pointed,  and  serving  as  a  sting,  perforated  fur  the  pas- 
sage of  poison ;  palpi  forceps-shaped.  Seorpio  A/er,  pi. 
26.  f.  1. 

Family  IL^TARAixTULiE. 

Witli  a  pedunculated  abdomen,  each  side  below  fur- 
nished with  two  spiracles,  and  terminated  by  a  stinglefls, 
jointed  filament ;  palpi  arm-shaped,  with  spinous  ex- 
tremities ;  maodiJbfes  monodactyle  ;  onttrrior  feet  longer 
than  the  others ;  tonsue  long  and  dart-shaped.  ThUUy- 
pfifMus  CuudaiU8,  pi.  26.  f.  2. 

SECTION  II.— ARANEIDES. 

Palpi  like  small  feet,  ending  in  a  hook ;  last  joint 
bearing  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male  ;  four  or  six  ma- 
niiilsB  placed  near  the  anal  opening,  in  both  sexes,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  spinning. 

I.— Tbtrapneumones. 
Provided  with  two  spiracles,  and  two  pulmonary  sacs 
on  both  sides.    MygaU  Camenlaria,  pi.  26.  t  3. 

IL—DirNBUMONU. 

Having  only  one  sphracle.  and  one  pulmonary  sac,  on 
eaeh  side  ;  six  spinnincr  orinees ;  the  four  exterior  quad- 
rangular, aod  two  smaDer  ones  in  the  middle. 

Family  L—Tubitsla. 

Spinnuig  orifices  fasciculated,  approzunated,  and  ey- 
U  idrical ;  feet  strong.    Anuiea  Domuttoa^  pi.  26,  f.  4. 

Family  II.— lN.squiTBLi.& 
Spuming  papillse  converghig  and  oonioal ;  feet  very 


break  the  shell,  they  never  suffer  any  further 
change  of  form,  but  continue  to  grow  larger 
till  they  die.  Thus  the  louse  or  the  spider  are 
produced  from  an  tg%^  never  suffering  any  al- 


slender ;  first  and  last  paixs  are  usnolly  hsnger  than  the 
others ;  jaws  inclined  upon  tlie  labium.  SisgUda  Aora- 
oioa,  pi.  26,  f  .  £. 

Family  III.— OitBiTEi.JE. 

Differing  from  the  preeeding  fiunily,  m  tlie  first  and 
seoond  pair  of  feet  bemg  usually  loDswt ;  the  law*  are 
straight,  and  widw  above.    Epeira  diadema,  pC  26,  f.  6. 

Family  IY.— Lateriorada. 

Wliea  In  a  state  of  repose  the  feet  are  horiaontaUy  ex- 
tended, four  anterior  longest  and  nearly  e^[aal ;  eye* 
forming  the  segme&t  of  a  circle  in  one  divtsion,  and  in 
two  puallel  lines  in  another.  T^ovumms  cadamMt,  pi.  'Jt>, 
17. 

Family  V. — CiTioiun«. 

Byes,  eiffht  in  number,  placed  ournli&early  triaz^gu- 
lar,  or  ovally  trunoated.  They  spin  no  webs ;  eapture 
their  prey  by  leiiping.    LyooM  Tarantulei,  pi.  26,  f.  K. 

Family  VI.^-8altigbadjb. 

Legs  formed  for  leaping ;  eyes  either  in  a  nngle  or 
double  quadrangular  group,  the  smaller  ones  within  tUc  - 
other.    EresuM  uunritiyertu,  pi.  26,  f.  9. 

ORDEB  II.— TRACH£ARIi£. 

Without  a  heart,  but  in  its  stead  a  single  dorsal  ves- 
sel ;  they  respire  through  a  radiated  trachea,  the  air 
passing  through  spiracles  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax  ; 
eyes  from  two  to  four ;  some  are  blind ;  mouth  umallv 
syphon-ehaped ;  sexual  organs  single. 

Family  I.— PfVNoooNiDfiS. 

With  a  prelecting  syplion  ;  four  eyes  placed  on  a  sin- 
gle tubercle ;  feet  mostly  loag,  terminated  by  unequal 
nooks ;  at  the  base  of  the  first  arc  two  oviftsons  feet. 
PyottOffomm  BaJ^naruittf  pi.  26,  f.  10. 

Family'  II.— Pseudoscoepiones. 

With  very  large,  pediform  palpi,  vitii  a  dldactyle 
hand  or  a  vascular  button.  CMi/kr  Cameroidei.  pi.  *JH, 
f.  a.  •i'        . 

Family  III.— Phalakgita. 

With  slender  filiform  palpi,  terminated  by  a  hook. 
5»ro  r«Acfa,  pi.  26,  f.  12. 

Family  IV.— Acakides. 

With  an  oval  or  globular  extremely  minute  body ;  ge- 
nerally with  two  filiform  palpi ;  eyes  mhiute  ;  eight 
hairy  feet,  each  terminated  with  two  or  three  houks. 
TrombUitm  dndorumf  pi.  26,  t  13. 

Family  V.— Hymuchnelljl 

Mouth  generally  produced  and  fvet  adapted  for  swim- 
ming.   Hjfdrackna  geograpkioa^  pL  26,  f.  1 4. 

Family  VI.— Ricinije. 

Month  produced,  legs  formed  for  walking,  wandering, 
or  parasitical  land  animals.    Argm  r^fleamty  pi.  26, L  la. 

Family  Vlt- MicaoPHTniRA. 

Having  six  legs,  and  always  parasttioal.  Leptm  Au- 
tummdis.    PL  26,  f.  15.  '^ 

INSECTS. 
ORDER  L— THYSANOURA. 

Tliese  ate  aptesons  Insects,  with  six  feet,  and  under- 
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teration  when  once  they  are  excluded;  but^ 
like  the  chicken  or  the  duck,  remaining  iitva* 
riably  the  same,  from  their  birth  to  their  dis- 
solution. 

go  no  metamorphocii ;  head  dittmot;  two  ankemuB, 
which  are  longer  than  the  head  ;  abdomen  with  a  ter- 
tnuial  forked  or  filamentary  tail. 

Pamilt  I.— LBPisimrjL 

Antenna  with  nuny  tmall  jornt* ;  palpi  produoed;  ab- 
domen provided  with  a  series  of  movable  appendages 
on  eaeh  aide.    MatMu  pol^poda,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 

Family  II.~Poourrlljl 

Antennae  foor  jointed ;  mouth  destitute  of  palpi ;  no 
lateral  appendages  on  the  abdomen ;  tail  forked  (used 
in  leaping)  while  in  repose  it  is  folded  mider  the  abdo- 
men.   I^odura  Piumbea,  pi.  28,  f.  2. 

ORDER  IL— PARASITA. 

With  six  feet ;  no  abdominal  appendages ;  two  or  four 
small  eyes ;  exterior  mouth,  nipple  or  suout-ehaped,  in- 
closing a  retractile  sucker ;  sometimes  having  membra- 
uous  fips,  with  doubly  hooked  mandibles. 

Family  L—Handibulata. 

Havinc  two  lips,  mandibles,  and  jaws.  Ricmm  cord- 
eoracis,  ju.  28,  f.  3. 

Family  II.— Siphuncvlata. 

No  mandibles ;  mouth  consisting  of  a  beak,  from 
^'hich  a  sucker  can  bo  protruded  at  will.  PedietUui  oo- 
tunkii,  pi.  28,  f.  4. 

ORDER  UL-SYPHONAPTERA. 

With  a  compressed  body ;  month  provided  with  a 
two-pieced  sucker,  inclosed  between  two  articulated 
lamins  :  these  form  a  conical  or  cylindrical  beak,  co- 
vered with  scales  at  the  base.  It  oonsists  of  but  one 
genus. 

PuUa  irrila»9f  pi.  28,  f.  5.  With  an  oval  compressed 
lM>dy,  consisting  of  twelve  segments ;  three  of  which 
compose  the  thorax,  and  the  remaining  the  abdomen ; 
six  feet ;  beak,  jointed,  ooosisting  of  two  plates  indoeing 
a  sucker. 

ORDER  IV.— COLEOPTERA. 

Having  four  onistaoeous  elytra  or  wings,  the  two  up- 
per ones  m  the  form  of  cases,  and  covering  the  under 
ones  when  at  rest,  which  are  folded  across  ;  they  are 
provided  with  mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication  ;  the 
suture  betwixt  the  elytra  straight. 

SECTION  I.— PENTAMERA. 

Tarsi  with  five  joints. 

Family  I.— Aobphagi. 

Each  Jaw  with  two  palpi,  in  all  six  ;  antennsB  gene- 
niUy  filiform,  and  simple.  TVibe  i.— Gioendelettt.  Ter- 
restrial. Cicatdda  oetonotata^  pL  28,  f.  6. .  Tribe  ii.— 
Carabici.  Braefdnui  Jurinm,  f.  7.  Tribe  iii.— Hydro- 
canthari.  Aquatic.  ColymbeU$  marmonUus^  f.  8.  Tribe 
iv.— Gyrinites.    Oyrinm  mdeatut^  f.  9. 

Family  II.— Bbacuyptera. 

Body  elongated,  narrow ;  antennae  moniliform  ;  each 
Jaw  provided  with  a  palpus ;  elytra  shorter  than  the  ab- 
domen, but  covering  the  wings ;  anal  appendages  hairy. 
IVibe  i.— FissUabri.  Otyponu  rt^,  pi.  28,  f .  10.  Tribe 
ii.— Longipalpi.  Faderns  r^ieiai»,l  U.  Tribe  in.— 
Depress!.  Letteoa  dickroay  l.  12.  Tribe  iv.— Mierooe- 
phaii.    rooUJiM  a/nba^Mttaf,  f.  13. 

Family  III.— SisiuucoaifES. 

AVlth  filiform  or  setaceous  antenns,  tnftod,  serrated. 


The  tBcoiio  OBOBB  of  insects  consists  of  such 
as  have  wings;  but  which,  when  produced 
from  the  ^\^'g^  have  those  wings  cased  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  appear.     This  casing 


or  nectinated  hi  the  males ;  some  ending  in  a  toothed 
club  ;  upper  part  of  abdomen  covered  by  the  elytra,  ex  - 
oept  in  one  genus ;  tarsal  penult  joint  frequently  bi- 
lobed.  Tribe  i.—BupresUdes.  J^Mww^ii  ni&MS,  pi  28, 
f.  14.  Itibe  ii.— liflateridee.  Elaitm'  moW  f.  16. 
Tribe  iu.-«Cebrionites.  Bh^xkxra  aamea,  pi.  2d,  1  16. 
lUbe  iv.^Lampyrides.  Lan^ria  Samnu  pi.  28,  f.  17. 
Tribe  v.— Hetyridea.  Malai&u  anmu,  ^  29,  f.  1& 
Tribe  vi.— Clerii.  Otrilo  mom,  t  19.  Tribe  vli^ 
Xyiotiogi.  HyUe9huJ)€rmatoidm,t2\.  TVibe  vUL— 
Ptimesea.     AmAmmUi»datum,t'k. 


Family  IV. — CLAVicoBifES. 

With  four  palpi,  elytra  nearly  cover mg  the  abdomen; 
antennse  eleven  jointed,  knobbed  at  their  points  ;  tarsi 
fivejohited.    Tribe  t—Hystroida.    HoMqptas^abraM, 

28,  f.  22.  Tribe  ii^Peltoides.  Ntcnpkortu  malUi,  f. 
23.  Tribe  iii.— Palpatores.  Mastigua  palpati$,  pL  29, 
f.2&  Tribe iT.—Dermesf3ni.  lMrmMte$Manm,vi.2S, 
f.26.  lUbe  v.— Byrrhi.  Byrkua  pSuta,  t  V.  Tribe 
▼i.— MaorodaetylL  Aquatic.  HHeroeenu  ntaraiMatut, 
pl.29,f.28.      '  ^ 

Family  Y.— Palpioorkes. 

Antenus  eompressed,  six  or  nine  jointed,  with  a  per- 
foliated  or  solid  claviform  termination ;  boay  hemisphe- 
rical, or  ovoid  :  mentum  large :  maxillary  palpi  long. 
TVibe  i.— Hydrophilii.    HvdmUiMMearaboidet,i>\,29fl 

29.  Tribe  u.--&>h«ridiota.  Mmridmm  iearibmUea, 
180. 

Family  VI.— Lamblucobmrs. 

Antenna  eight  to  eleven  jointed,  but  nine  or  ten  the 
prevailing  number,  placed  in  a  ftirrow,  short  and  elavt- 
form,  consisting  of  pectinated  lamime;  two  anterioi 
\em  externally  dentated  ;  chin  large,  firequently  cover' 
ing  the  Ubium.  Tribe  L— »earab«idea.  Orydea  Che- 
vtvlaHif  pi.  28,  f.  31 .  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  nu- 
merousySubjeot  to  great  variety,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
arranged  in  six  sub>tribet.  TAbe  fi.— Lneanidea.  Xa* 
ecmua  eumamoneua^  f.  32. 

SECTION  II.--HBTEROMERA. 

First  four  tarsi  five,  and  last  two  four  jointed. 

Family  I.— Melasoma. 

Tanal  joints  mostly  entire;  antemife  moniliform, 
third  Joint  elongated,  always  inserted  under  the  urojeot- 
ing  borders  of  the  head ;  point  of  mandibles  bifid  ;  in- 
ternal side  of  jaws  with  a  tooth  or  hook.  Tribe  i.—Pi- 
meliaris.  PimdkivatUa,T\rX,tZ».  Tribe il.~Blap- 
sides.  Blapamortiaaga,i.U.  Tribe iii.^Teoebrionites. 
Or3^pMNi»^a6H2M,f.35. 

Family  II.— TaxiooSkbb. 

Mandibles  bifid  at  their  points ;  joints  of  tarsi,  except 
the  anterior  four,  entire ;  antennae  length  of  head  and 
thorax,  with  claviform  tips,  and  usually  partly  perfoli- 
ated.  Tribe  i.— Diaperiales.  Diapena  holeti,  pi.  29,  f. 
36.  Tribe  ii.—Cossyphenes.  Coa^pkema  Hq^anaeggHf 
pi,  28,  f.  87.  IVibe  iii.~Cra«ioomes.  OiiodaJUm  nodo- 
^f.S8. 

Family  III.— Stmnblytra. 

Mandibles  sometimes  pointed,  jaws  unarmed ;  penult 
joint  of  tarsi  bilobate.  antenns,  filiform  or  setaceous, 
often  longer  than  the  nead  and  thorax.>  Tribe  i. — He- 
lopii.  Hdopa  violaceua,  pi.  28,  f.  39.  Tribe  u.— Cistel- 
ides.  OK>r«fafs//»Avmi,pl.29.f.40.  Tribe Ui.-Securipalpi. 
Melandrya  oaraboides,  t  4l.     Tribe  iv.— lEdemerites. 


CSdtmara  podograria,  f.  42.    Tribe  ▼.- 
Stemottama  roatnttn. 


Rhyiicbostoma. 
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up  of  fhe  wings,  nowever,  does  not  prevent  the 
animal's  running,  leaping,  and  moving  with 
its  natural  celerity ;  bat  when  the  case  bursts, 
and  the  wings  have  a  power  of  expanding,  all 


Familt  IY.— Trachkliob 


the 


With  a  cordifonn,  triangulur  head,  apart  from  t 
thorax;  antenme  simple,  nabelUform.  peoUnated,  or 
•errated ;  jawi  without  eomeoua  teetli ;  tarsal  hooks 
entire ;  penult  joint  asnally  bilobed.  Tribe  i.— Laffria- 
riie.  Loffriaria  kirta.  pi.  29,  f.  44.  Tribe  ii.~P7roeiuo- 
ides.  Pyroekroa  eocetnea^  t  45.  IVibe  Ui. — Moraellona. 
MordeUa  aeuUatay  pi.  28,  f.  46.  IMbe  ir.— Anthieides. 
Noioaau  fnonoeero§.  pi.  29,  f.  47.  Tribe  v.— Horiales. 
fforia  maculata,  pi.  28,  f  48.  Tribe  vi.— Cantharidiae. 
Cantkarii  vetiecUoria,  f.  49. 

SECTION  III.--TETRAMERA. 

All  the  tarsi  four-jointed. 

Family  I.— Rbtmcbophora. 

Head  rostriform,  mouth  terminal ;  antennte  generally 
olaviform,  genioulate,  and  inserted  on  the  proboeois'; 
abdomen  laige ;  penult  joint  of  tarsi  usually  bilobate. 
Tribe  L— Bruchelse.  Bnukm$  jM,  pi.  29,  f.  50.  THbe 
ii.— Anthribides.  Antkrilmi  latirottru,  ti\.  Tribe  ui. 
— AtteUbidee.  AtitUdrnt  j9monl»$,  pi  ^,  t  62.  Tribe 
iv.—Breotides.  BrmtuB  andtorago.  pi.  29,  f.  52.  Tribe 
▼.— Curoulionites.    Cigradio  vnjmnaR$y  pi.  28,  f.  53. 

Family  II.— Xylomiaoi. 

Tarsal  ioints  usually  entire,  or  when  the  penult  joint 
is  bilobed:,  the  palpi  are  small  and  conical ;  antennae 
frequently  with  less  than  eleven  joints,  claviform,  and 
perfoliated  at  the  base.  Tribe  i.— SooiytariL  Seofyttu 
ulnd,  pi.  29,  f.  54.  Tribe  iL—Bostriohmi.  Botiru^uu 
cafmcmusy  f.  55.  Tribe  ilL-— Paussili.  Pausnu  mieroo9- 
pAa/aw,f.  56.  Tribe  iv.—Trogossitarii.  Da$yoenu  ndoa- 
iu8^  f.  57. 

Family  IIL— Platysoma. 

Tarsal  joints  enture  ;  body  depressed,  oblong ;  head 
(»readth  of  body,  narrowed  behind  into  a  sort  ^  peak ; 
mandibles  projecting,  espeoially  in  the  males ;  labrum 
small ;  palpi  short ;  tliorax  nearly  square ;  aatennaB  fili- 
form.    Vucmiui  D^jeanu,  pi.  28,  f.  58. 

Family  IV.— LonaiooRirES. 

First  three  joints  of  tarsus  provided  with  pencils  be- 
low, two  intermediate  broad,  triangular,  or  oordiform, 
third  deeply  bifoliate ;  labium  triangular,  oordiform,  or 
notched ;  antennae  filiform,  generally  longer  than  the 
body,  sometimes  inserted  in  a  notch  at  the  eyes,  some- 
times outside ;  foot  long,  slender,  with  long  tarsi ;  body 
eloiwated.  Tribe  i.— Piionii.  Prionii  eanariut,  pi.  28, 
f.  59.  Tribe  iL— Cerambydni.  Cerambw  Atrtttwt,  pi. 
28,f.50.  Tribe  ui.—NecydaUdes.  r^t^ydaliM  iJSoi;p\. 
29,161.  Tribe  iv.—LamiariaD.  SemirdaalbieanB,  pi  ^, 
t  62.  Tribe  y.— Lepturetae.  Leptura  ammliUa,pl  29. 
f.  63. 

Family  V.— Eupoda. 

Body  oblong,  antennae  filiform,  gradually  thickening 
to  the  points,  and  inserted  near  the  eyes ;  about  the 
length  of  head  and  thorax,  which  la  narrow,  cylindrioal, 
or  square :  head  sunk  in  the  thorax  to  nearly  the  eyes; 
exterior  and  terminal  lobe  of  jaws  widenmg  towards  the 
extremity.  Tribe  i.—aagridee.  ^OMm  CasoMa,  pi.  29, 
r64.  IVibeil-Criooaides.  OtMMm  msixiysra,  pi.  28, 
f.  65. 

Family  yL^CYci.iCA. 

Labium  thick,  square,  or  oral^  entire,  or  slightly 
notched  ;  exterior  and  terminal  division  of  jaws  cylin- 
drical ;  bodj  oval,  ovoid,  globular,  or  somewhat  square; 
wtennae  filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  slightly  clavi- 
form.  but  not  rounded  or  oval ;  three  first  jomts  of  tarsi 


the  animal's  motions  become  more  extensive, 
and  the  animal  arrives  at  full  perfection.  Thus 
the  grasshopper,  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  ear- 
wig, have  their  wings  at  first  bound  down ; 

RMmflT,  or  provided  with  brushes  below.  Tribe  i.— 
dassidaris.  Camda  viridi*^  pi.  28,  f.  66.  Tribe  ii.— 
Chrysomelinae.  Chlam^  cuprWf  pi.  29.  f.  67.  Tribe  iii. 
— GalerudtiB.    Chlerwsa  tamaedi,  pL  29,  f.  68. 

Family  YII. — Clavipalpi. 

Tliree  first  joints  of  tarsi  with  brashee,  and  the  last 
bifid ;  antennae  with  a  terminal,  oval,  perfoliated  dnb ; 
jaws  with  a  homy  tooth  interiorly  ;  palpi  vi-itli  a  laxge 
terminal  joint ;  body  orbicular  or  oval.  Eraitdua  giga»~ 
teiJ,pL^f.69. 

SECTION  iy.~TRIMERA. 

Tarsi  three  jointed ;  antennae  elavate ;  body  hemi- 
spherical or  ovaL 

Family  I. — ^Aphidipbaqi. 

Tarsi  with  two  terminal  hooks,  fiist  joint  distinct ; 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen ;  antennae  shorter  tlian  tlie 
thorax,  with  a  terminal  club  in  the  form  of  a  revcratid 
triangle  ;  last  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  bdng  larjre,  dola- 
briform ;  body  hemispherical ;  thorax  short,  ai^  neariy 
luniform.    CoemaUa  9eptempu$tdaiaf  pi.  28,  t  70. 

Family  II. — Fungioola 

Tarai  with  two  terminal  hooks,  the  first  joint  distinct, 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen ;  anteunae  longer  than  the 
head  and  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  simiJy 
thickened  towards  the  tips ;  oody  oval.  Emmorpkua 
ttinupUaiui,  pi.  29,  f.  71. 

Family  III.— Pbblaphii. 

With  short  truncated  elytra ;  first  tarsal  joint  sliort 
andmdistmot.    Ckefmium  bUwbereulaitim,  pL  29,  t  72. 

SECTION  V.~MONOMERA. 

Tarri  having  but  one  joint. 

Family  I.— Dbsmmstini. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  thorax,  radical  ^oint  large, 
ovate,  seven  following  short,  slender,  remamii^  tliree 
forminff  an  ovate  oomiiressed  club,  two  lower  joints 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  inner  side,  tenninal  smaller  and 
rounded.    DermetUt  lardarims,  pL  29,  f.  157. 

ORDER  v.— ORTHOPTERA. 

With  coriaceous  elytra,  the  margin  of  the  one  cover- 
ing that  of  the  other  ;  mouth  provided  with  mandibles; 
wmn  longitudinally  folded,  and  sometimes  transversely 
besides ;  metamorphosis  semi-complete. 

SECTION  I. 

Elytra  and  wings  horizontal ;  feet  formed  for  running. 

Family  I.— Fokpiculakub. 

Tarsi  three  jointed ;  elytra  nearly  crustaoeons,  not 
reticulated,  very  short,  posteriorly  truncate,  joinmg  in 
a  straight  suture,  and  covering  the  wings,  which  are 
plicated,  and  their  extremities  projecting  beyond  tlie 
elytra,  while  in  repose ;  abdomen  terminatins  in  a 
homy  forceps.    Fo^iaUa  ^Hmgipiora,  pi.  28,  f.  7B. 

Family  II.— BLArrARiJB. 

Tarsi  five  jointed;  wings  simply  doubled  longitudin- 
ally, and  covered  by  elyUa,  frequently  coriaceous  and 
thin,  reticulated  or  crossing  each  other ;  body  depressed, 
oval,  or  orbicular  ;  head  concealed  under  the  semicircu- 
lar or  orbicular  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  terminal 
joint  axe-shaped ;  feetapinous.  Biatta  maewata^  pL  28, 
I.  74. 
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but  wbcn  the  skin,  that  like  a  pair  of  stays, 
kept  them  confined,  bursts,  they  are  then  ex- 
panded, and  the  animal  pursues  the  purposes 
for  wliich  it  was  produced. 

PaMILT  III.— MlNTIDES. 

Tarsi  fiye  jointed ;  wings  simply  folded  longitudin- 
ally ;  body  eloogat^,  hmd  uncovered ;  palpi  short, 
fiUform  ;  two  anterior  feet  greatly  longer  tlian  the 
others,  tiaunohes  long,  thighs  strong,  oompressed  ;  legs 
termmated  b^  a  strong  hook,  capable  of  being  folded 
under  the  thighs ;  thorax  large.  Mantis  reUgiotOj  pL 
•28,  f.  75. 

Family  IV.— SPBcraA. 

Under  lip  unequally  diyided  ;  anterior  margin  of  up- 
per lip  notched ;  antennas  placed  nearer  the  mouth  than 
the  centre  of  the  head ;  head  projecthig,  elongated,  and 
posteriorly  rounded ;  eyes  small ;  first  segment  of  the 
thorax  short,  being  scarcely  longer  than  tho  second. 
PhyUium  vtama,  pi.  '29,  f.  76. 

SECTION  li. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  family,  the  elytra  and 
wings  are  sloping  like  a  roof ;  posterior  thighs  and  feet 
rery  large,  and  formed  for  leaping. 

Family  I.— Grtllides. 

Elytra  and  wings  horiaontal ;  antennse  setaceous  or 
filiform,  tarsi  three  jointed.  OrylUu  trifiudattUf  pi.  28, 
f.  77. 

Family  II.— Locusta&ijl 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof ;  tarsi  four  join- 
ted, antenn»  setaceous.  Locuata  viridistima.  pi.  29,  f. 
Iob! 

SECTION  III. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof;  posterior  feet 
formed  for  leaping  ;  tarsi  five  jointed  ;  elytra  alike  in 
'  both  sexes ;  antennae  sword-shaped,  filiform  in  both  sex- 
es, daviform  in  the  males  only,  in  some  species. 

AcRiDrrBS. 

Posterior  feet  weak,  shorter  than  the  body,  hardly 
formed  for  leaping ;  abdomen  turned.  Acridnun  orna- 
turn,  pi.  28,  f.  78. 

ORDER  VI.— HEMIPTERA. 

Two  wings  covered  by  elytra  ;  mouth  constructed  for 
suction ;  the  rostrum  composed  of  a  tubular  articulated 
sheath,  enveloping  four  scaly  setie,  instead  of  mandibles 
and  jaws ;  elytra  in  some  of  the  species  orustaceous, 
with  the  posterior  extremity  membranous ;  hi  others 
nearly  similar  to  wings,  but  more  extended,  thicker,  and 
coloured. 

SECTION  I.— HETEROPTERA. 

Rostrum  placed  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head ;  elytra  and  wings  horisontal,  terminated  abruptly 
by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Family  I.— aEOOOBiao. 

Antennas  placed  near  the  internal  margin  of  the  eyes, 
and  somewhat  longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  three  jointed, 
the  first  in  some  species  very  short.  Tribe  i.— Longila- 
bra.  Settiellera  voifalis.  pi.  28,  f.  79.  Tribe  ii.— Mem- 
branacese.  Cimea  lediJaruts^tBO,  Tribe  iiL—Nudicollis. 
/2e(/m»tM  nmtoton'itf,  f.  81,  Tribe  iv.—OculatcB.  Lejh 
tojm  liUoralis.  Tribe  v.— Ploteres.  Ilydrometra  Unea- 
ri«,pl.29,f.82. 

Family  II. — Hydbocori&b. 

Antennae  placed  under  the  eyes,  concealed,  and  even 


The  THIRD  OBOBR  of  iosects  is  of  the  moth 
and  butterfly  kind.  These  all  have  four 
wings,  each  covered  with  a  mealy  substance  of 
various  colours,  which  when  handled  comes  oif 
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longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  two  jouited.  Tribe  i  — 
Nepides .  Belostoma  matymata,  pL  28,  f.  84.  Tribe  ii.— 
Notonectides.    Noetoneda  ^auoa,  f.  85. 

SECTION  II.— HOMOPTERA, 

Rostrum  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head, 
between  the  two  anterior  feet ;  elytra  generally  inclined, 
of  equal  thickness  throughout,  sometimes  resembling 
wings. 

Family  III.— Cjcapabub. 

With  wings  and  elytra  ;  tarsi  three  jointed  ;  antennie 
small,  conical,  or  subuUte ;  three  to  six  jointed,  mdud- 
ing  the  setce,  which  terminate  them  ;  female  ovipositor 
dentated.    Tribe  L — Stridulantes.    CScadaflavopunoUita, 

El.  28,  f.  86.    Tribe  ii.— Fulgorelke.    Pulgora  pttnctata. 
87.     Tribe  iii.— Membraoides.      Darmt  eamebu,  t. 
88.    Tribe  iv.—CicadelUi.    Ledraauraia, 

Family  IV.— Hymbnblytba. 

Tarsi  two  Jointed,  generally  with  two  terminal  hooks, 
or  simply  vesicular :  antennae  ten  or  eleven  jointed, 
longer  tlian  the  head  :  body  soft.  Tribe  i.— Psyllides. 
Liana  jtmaonan^  pi.  28,  f.  90.  Tribe  ii.— Physapi.  Tkrim 
'  ipa»,f.9i.  Tribe  iii^Aphidii.  AphiM  rotia,  t  92. 
a,  larva  of  the  same. 

Family  V. — Qallinsbcta. 

Tarsiof  one  joint,  with  a  terminal  hook.  Males  two 
winged,  or  with  two  elytra,  and  devoid  of  a  rostrum. 
Females  apterous;  antenns  eight,  nine,  and  eleven 
J<Dinted,  and  in  some  instances  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four.    Coccui  oaeti,  pi.  28,  t  93. 

ORDER  Yll.— NEUROPTERA 

Wings  four,  naked,  reticulated  and  transparent  j 
mouth  formed  for  mastication  ;  jaws  and  lips  stniight 
extended  ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  various,  mostly  entire 

SECTION  I.-SUBULICORNEa 

AntennsB  little  longer  than  head ;  subulate,  seven 
jomted.  the  last  formal  of  a  seta:  mandibles  and  jaws 
covered  by  lips,  or  by  an  anterior  projection  of  the 
head ;  eyes  projecting,  large  ;  wings  extended  horiaon- 
tally,  or  perpendicular. 

Family  I.— Libblluun a. 

Tarsi  three  iomted :  mandibles  and  jaws  corneous, 
very  strong ;  dentated ;  wings  equal.  JAbellula  oaria, 
pL  28,  t  94. 

Family  II.— EpHUMSRiiiiB. 

Tarsi  four  jomted ;  body  very  soft  ;  lower  wings  much 
smaller  than  the  upper  ones,  in  some  species  exceed- 
ingly minute  :  abdomen  terminated  by  two  or  three  fil- 
aments.   EpkemBra  Uoadata,  pi.  28,  f.  95. 

SECTION  II.— FILICORNES. 

Joints  of  antennae  generally  numerous,  thickened  to- 
wards the  end,  filiform,  or  setaceous,  and  longer  than 
the  head. 

Family  III.— Plash pennes. 

Tribe  i.-^Panorpat».  Panorpa  ru/a,  pi.  28,  f.  96. 
Tribe  ii— Myrmeleonides.  Atealapkus  barbarut,  f.  97. 
TVibe  iii. — Hemerobini.  Hemerobtm  hngioomi$,  pi.  29, 
f.  98.  Tribe  iv.— Paoquillae.  Paocus  btptrndatm.  Tribe 
v.— Termitinie.  Termes  tvdfuam.  Tribe  vl-RaphidiniB, 
Rapkidia  mftiopm.  Tribe  vii.— SedibUdes.  CknydaUt 
eornuia.    Tribe  viii. — ^Perlldes.    Perla  tulu. 
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upon  the  fingera;  anJ,  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  will  appear  like  scales,  with  which 
the  wing  is  nicely  embroidered  all  over.  These 
insects  also  are  produced  in  a  manner  peculiar 

Family  IV.—PLicipaNMBs. 

Destitute  of  mandibles ;  lower  wing*  broader  tluu 
the  upper,  longitudinally  folded ;  autennse  sctaoeous, 
u^ally  long,  with  numerous  joints ;  tarn  five  jointed  ; 
maxillary  palpi  long  and  setaceous.     Phrjfgcmea  aMata, 

ORDER  yiII.~HYM£NOPT£RA. 

Four  naked  veined  wings  of  unequal  size  ;  mouth  with 
jaws,  mandibles,  and  two  lips ;  lip  tubular  at  its  base, 
terminating  by  a  labium,  either  doubled  or  folded  ui- 
wnrds,  and  forming  a  kind  of  sucker ;  females  provided 
with  a  compound  ovipositor. 

SECTION  L^TERBBRANTIA. 

Abdomen  in  many  species  sessUe  ;  females  furnished 
with  an  ovipositor  ;  antennss  twelve  or  thirteen  jouited, 
m  some  more  or  less. 

Family  I^-^BCuaipnu. 

Abdomen  perfectly  sessile,  or  connected  at  its  bsseto 
the  metathorax.  Tribe  i. — ^TenthredinetsB.  Psrya  tcm- 
((fZ/oto,  pi. '2d,  f.  101.  IVibe  ii-^Uroeesata.  Termmcol' 
K/M^f;  10*2. 

Family  It.— Pupivoiu. 

Wings  of  many  speeies  eellulsr,  in  others  devoid  of 
nerves ;  first  abdominal  segment  posteriorly  inclodns; 
the  metathorax,  and  formmg  part  of  it ;  the  second^ 
wtiich  i^pears  like  the  first,  fixed  to  the  lurecedingby  a 
|)odicle.  Tribe  L—Evaniales.  PeUewm  poUeeraiorf  pi. 
'id,  f.  103.  Tribe  U.--Iohneumonides.  lekmmmon  «m. 
/hudaionus^ph  28.  f.  104.  Tribe  iiL— OalUoolsB.  CMpi 
ouerctttjUiu  Tribe  iv. — Chalcidites.  ChalcU  davipes,  f. 
106\  Tribe  v.^Chrvsides.  CArym^mte,!  107.  TVibe 
vi. — Oxyuri.    BethyUus  hemiptenu, 

SECTION  II.— ACULEATA. 

Abdomen  pedunculated,  inclosing  in  the  females  and 
noutera  a  stlug ;  antennse  of  the  male  thirtsen  jointed, 
female  twelve. 

Family  III.^HsiaBOGYNA. 

Females  and  neuters  or  those  which  live  in  society, 
devoid  of  wings ;  antennie  gonicuhtted ;  labium  small, 
rounded,  vaulted.  Tribe  i.— Formicarise.  Formica 
fferculanea,  pi.  28,  f.  109.    Tribe  IL— Mntilbrin.    Mu- 

Family  IY/— FoasoRBa. 

Wings  extended;  in  some  the  prothorax  laterally 
prolonged,  m  otheis  short  Tribe  1.— Scolietae.  SooUa 
triancta,  pi.  29.  f.  111.  Tribe  ii.— Sapygites.  Sapwaa 
prisma.  Tribe  iii.— Pompilii.  Ponmltuwatiau,  pi.  28, 
f.  113.  Tribe  iv.—Sphegides.  Po£mm  nigripety  f.  114. 
Tribe  v.— Bembeoides.  Bendtem  rottrata^  f.  115.  Tribe 
vi.— Labrats.  Labra  TciMemrnoin/omm.  Tribe  vii.— 
Nyssonii.  Nys»on  maeulaius,  pL  29.  f.  117.  Tribe  viii.— 
Crabronites.    Crabro  er^ranua,  f.  1 18. 

Family  Y.— Dtploptsiu. 

Wings  longitudinally  folded ;  antennse  gonioulate, 
clavate  ;  eyes  notched  ;  prothorax  reaching  insertion  of 
upper  wings  ;  feet  not  fitted  for  collecting  pollen.  Tribe 
i.— VesparuB.  SynoffriM  oomuta.  pi.  29,  f.  119.  Tribe  ii. 
^Masarides.    Maaaria  api/ormu,  f.  120. 

Family  YL— Mblfpera. 

Wings  extended  ;  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  large, 
compressed,  square,  or  triangular,  provided  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  adapted  for  oollectmg  pollen  of  flowers  ;  jaws 


to  themselvei.  They  are  at  first  hatched  from 
^^  ^ggf  froin  whence  proceeds  a  caterpillar 
that  eats,  and  often  casts  its  skin ;  the  cater- 
pillar having  divested  itself  for  the  last  time, 

and  lip  long,  nanow.  pr^uoed  into  a  proboeeia  ;  chin 
elongated,  supportea  on  a  pedicle ;  labram  mostly  Un- 
ceolate  or  filiform,  long  and  hairy.  Tribe  L — Andren- 
et».  Andrmta  piUp^  pL  29,  f.  1 21.  Tribe  IL— Apiarue. 
Api9  emUumemlaria,  pi.  28,  t  122. 

ORDER  IX.— LEPIOOPTERA. 

Four  membranaceous  wings,  covered  with  a  farina 
composed  of  minute  scales,  ana  liaviog  a  trunk  spinlly 
rolled  up,  inserted  at  the  inoath. 

Family  L— Diubha. 

Wings  free  in  repose,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
position,  and  devoid  of  a  scaly  bristle  at  the  base  of  the 
mferior  wings  ;  antennas,  in  many,  daviform,  or  termi- 
nating m  a  button,  more  or  less  conical  or  triangular,  in 
others  slender,  ana  hooked  at  the  termination.  Tribe  L 
— Papilionides.  Paniiio  ChiUrariy  pi.  29,  f.  123.  Tribe 
ii. — Hesperides.    Metperia  mahw,  f.  124. 

Family  II. — C&epusculaeijk. 

With  a  stiff,  homy  bristle  near  the  bsertioa  of  ths 
lower  wings,  at  their  margin,  entering  a  groove  below 
the  upper  ones,  keeping  them  horiaontsl  in  repose;  an- 
tennse claviform  ekogated,  frequently  pectinated  or  ser- 
rated. Gaterpillan  with  sixteen  larse  feet.  THbe  L-^ 
Hesperia— Sphinges.  Qutnaa  aeroeendea.  pi.  29,  f.  125. 
Tribe  li.—8phhi^des.  Spkmm  ooinoivnU,  t  \2S.  IVile 
iii.— Zygsenides.    ZugtmapmUkeUoytm. 

Family  IU.— NocmaMA. 

Wings  horizontal  or  inclined  in  repose;  antenna  seta, 
oeous.  Tribe  i. — Bombycites.  JBomb^  pavoma.  pL  29, 
f.  128.  Tribe  ii.—Noctuo-Bombycites.  Owsw  fionner- 
c^o,  f.  127.  Tribe  iii.— Tbieites.  17mm  tapixana.  t  129 
Tribe  iv^NoctuaUtes.  JVoetea  oadak^t  180.  TMbs 
v.— Tortrioes.  Hermmia  SidomOf  f.  131.  Tribe  vL— 
Phalienites.  PhaUnta  modWiQwona,  f.  132.  Tribe  vii.— 
Crambltes.  Crambmt  retmalis,  1  133.  Tribe  vUL— Pte- 
rophorites.    Omeodes  heaeadaelylm,  f.  134. 

ORDER  X.-XSTREPSIFTERA. 

W^inss  two,  naked  snd  membranous,  aeeompanied  by 
two  balancers,  longitudinally  folded,  forming  nearly  ilas 
quadrant  of  a  circle;  metamorphosis  inooniplete. 

This  order  consists  but  of  two  genera,  ff^lopt  Ckifd^ 
wit,  pi.  29,  t  135. 

ORDER  XL— DIPTERA- 

With  two  membranous  extended  wings,  and  a  balaa 
cer  under  each  in  most  speeies;  dz  feet;  provided  with 
a  sucker,  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  scaly,  aet«> 
form  pieces,  either  inclosed  in  the  upper  furrow  of  a 
sheath,  or  inarticulated  proboscis,  terminated  by  two 
lips,  or  cased  in  one  or  two  plates. 

SECTION  L 

Head  large  or  of  medium  siae,  distinet  hom  the  tho- 
rax ;  tarsal  hooks  simple,  or  unidentated ;  sucker  iu- 
closed  in  a  sheath. 

Family  I.— Nbmocbba. 

Antenna  with  six  Joints  at  least,  but  usually  with 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  Tribe  i.—Culicides.  Culae  pmtens. 
pi.  29,1 136.  Tribe  U.—Tipu]8ria.  lypula  oUraceajL  m 

Fa'mILY  II.—TANY8T0MA. 

Rostrum  fkvqnently  lengthened,  sometimes  nesriy 
concealed  ;  sucker  of  six  pieces.  Tribe  i.->TRhanii. 
Tabamu  Afriamia,  pi.  29,  f.  138.  Tribe  Ii.— SicariL 
Cmnomyia  pallida^  f.  139.  Tribe  ill— MydasiL  MwUu 
LnaUameua,  f.  140,  a  and  ».    Tribe  iv.^LepUdes.    liptu 
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assumes  a  new  covering,  which  is  called  a 
chrysalis,  or  the  cone  in  the  silkworm,  in 
which  it  continues  hidden  till  it  come  forth  a 
perfect  moth,  or  butterfly. 

The  rouRTH  order  is  of  those  winged  insects 
which  come  from  a  worm  instead  of  a  cater- 
pillar, and  yet  go  through  changes  similar  to 
those  which  moths  and  butterflies  are  seen  to 
undergo.  They  are  first  excluded  from  the 
egg  as  a  worm,  and  then  become  a  chrysalis; 
in  some,  their  wings  and  legs  are  seen  ;  in 
others,  the  animal  is  quite  detached  from  the 
cone  in  which  it  is  concealed  ;  but  all  at  length 
break  their  prison  and  come  out  perfect  winged 
animals  ;  some  furnished  with  two  wings,  and 
some  with  four.  The  wings  of  all  these  difler 
from  those  of  the  butterfly  and  moth  kind,  by 
not  having  the  mealy  scales  which  are  ever 
found  on  the  wings  of  the  former.  In  this 
class  we  may  place  the  numerous  tribes  of 
gnats,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies. 

To  these  I  will  add, as  a  vifth  ordkr,  a  nu- 
merous  tribe  lately  discovered,  to  which  natu- 
ralists  have  given  the  name  of  Zoophytes. 
These  do  not  go  through  the  ordinary  forms  of 
generation  but  may  be  propagated  by  dissection. 
SomB  of  these,  though  cut  into  a  hundred  parts, 

faaciata,  f.  141.  Tribe  v.^Dolichopoda.  Porpkyropt 
diaphanus,  t  14*2.  TYibe  vl. — Asiliot.  AsiUu  erabroni- 
^omnSft  143.  Tribe  vlL^Hybotini.  Ocydromyaaiabri- 
o»/a,f.  144.  Tribe  viilr—Empides.  Emvis  pfnmpe$,  t, 
145.  Tribe  ix.-.AnthTacU.  AntkraumarginMioUiSfr.U6. 
Tribe  x.--Bombyliarii.  BomAy^uu  majbr,f.  147.  Tribe 
xi.— Vesicoloea.  .  Henopt  margkudtu^i,  148. 

Family  III. — Notacaivtha. 

Roetram  generallj  membnnoas,  short,  eonoealed,  ex- 
cept the  terminal  lips ;  sucker  of  two  pieces ;  in  others 
long,  syphon  shaped,  and  concealed  by  a  produced  beak, 
which  supports  the  antenna  ;  terminal  joint  of  antennie, 
with  many  rings ;  wings  resting  on  the  body,  andpro- 
vided  with  a  central  radiated  ariola.  Tribe  i.— Xylo- 
phagei.  Beri»  vtohoeus.  pi.  29,  f.  149.  Tribe  ii.— Stra- 
tiomydes.    Slratiomyi  dMrnddeon^  f.  150. 

Family  IV.— Athbricera. 

Sucker  consistinff  of  two  or  four  pieces,  the  two  con* 
tiguons  ones  provided  with  palpi ;  retracted  within  the 
sucker  into  a  furrow  -of  the  pfobosois.  IVibe  i. — Syr- 
phiK.  Syrphus  obeeurus,  pi.  29.  f.  151.  Tribe  ii.— Co- 
nopsarise.  Conops  fnacroceph€Ua,  f.  152.  Tribe  liL — 
(Estrides.  (Ettrus  Bavis,  f.  153.  Tribe  iv.— Mnscides. 
Musoa  Vomitoria,  1 154. 

SECTION  II. 

Proboscis  oonristing  of  two  seta,  emeiging  from  the 
buccal  cavity,  covered  by  two  plates  or  palpi.  Instead  of 
a  sheath. 

Family  V.— Fijpipaiia 

Tribe  i.— Coriacca.  Hippcbotoa  equina^  pi.  29,  f.  155. 
Tribe  ii.— Phthyromyia.    NyderiUa  veaperiiUoMs^  1. 1 5b*. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF 

INSECTS. 

PLATE  XXVI. 

THR  HEAD  AKD  ITS  BXTERlfAL  OROAIIB. 

The  Head  furnishes  the  mostdistinctlye  characters  of 
insects.    It  is  exceedingly  varied  in  its  general  form,  as 


still  retain  lifi-  in  each,  and  are  endued  with 
such  a  vivacious  principle,  that  every  part 
will  in  a  short  time  become  a  perfect  animal. 
They  seem  a  set  of  creatures  placed  between 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  make  the  shade 
that  connects  animated  and  insensible  nature. 
To  this  class  belong  the  polypus,  the  earth* 
worm,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  sea-nettle. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  distribution 
of  insects,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  each 
class  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned  them  ; 
beginning  with  insects  without  wings,  as  they 
more  nearly  resemble  the  higher  ranks  of 
nature,  as  well  in  their  habits  as  their  confer- 
mation. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  INSECTS  WITHOUT  WINGS. 

Etbet  moment's  observation  furnishes  us 
with  instances  of  insects  without  wings ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  those  which  are 
condemned  continually  to  lead  reptile  lives, 
from  such  as  only  wait  the  happy  moment  of 


well  as  in  its  several  parts.  The  moflt  important  of  these 
are  the  mnuth^  cmtenruBj  and  eyes.  The  head  of  a  Dipte- 
xons  insect  is  represented,  figure  22,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages; but  the  head,  independently  of  these  is  oonnned 
within  the  limits  of  a  a  f.  22,  25. 

Mouth.  This  organ  is  very  complicated,  and  subject 
to  great  diversity  of  form,  and  construction,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  food.  It  consists  of  six  parta, 
the  lahrwnf  mandibleiy  mcurilUB,  pafpi,  labium,  and  men- 
turn.  Labrum,  or  upper  lip,  figs.  22, 23, 25,  e,  e,  e,  Man- 
dibiea,  t  25,  k,k,  MaaiUa,  f.  24,  t.  Palpt,  i  22,  23, 24, 
25, 6,6,  b,  6, 6,  and  f.  29,  b.  Labial  lobes,  f  22, 23, 25,  .c/, 
g,  g.  Matlum,  f.  29,  a.  Proboscis,  t.  29,  5.  Lingua  or 
tongue,  f.  29,  e. 

Aniennm,  Horn-like  processes  ooDsistihg  of  several 
Joints ;  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  organs  of 
touch,  and  by  others,  organs  of  hearing,  f.  24,  *25,  d,  d. 
iVtfjM  or  nose,  f.  22,/    Eyes,  t  22  1,1 ,    Nedc,t.i2^h. 

The  Thoraa  and  its  several  divisions;  f.  26.  CoUar,  or 
prothoracio  scutellum,  f.  22, 26,  m,  m.  Pnescutum,  1 26, 
n.  Scutum,  o.  Seutellam,  p.  Metathorado  Scutttm,  f.  26,  y. 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  the  Wvws,  r,r;  the  rudi- 
mental  o/Wtfor  winglets  s;  the  base  of  the  intermediate 
femur  t ;  the  balancers  u ;  the  bose  of  the  posterior  femur 
V,  and  the  legs.  Wings,  f.  25,  to.  Elytra,  arc  membra- 
nons,  or  honiy  substAnoes  which  cover  the  wings  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Coleoptera,  f.  25, «, «.  Upper  or  8U|>e- 
nor  wing  of  a  Lepidopterons  insect,  f.  *J7.  Anterior 
margin,  or  costal  nerve,  a.  Interior  margin,  b.  EjrUrv>r  . 
margin,  e.  Post-costal  nerm,  d.  Anal  nerve,  e.  Com- 
pound ocellus^  or  the  disooidal  odL  /.    Dcuiaie/ascia,  g. 

Lower  or  mferior  wing  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  f. 
29.  Anterior  margin,  a.  Exterior  margin,  h.  Interior 
margin,  e. 

The  Abdomen  is  that  part  which  w  attached  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  tne  thorax,  and  consists  of  gix 
segments  or  wings,  to  which  there  are  never  any  legs 
attaclied,  f.  29. 

In  the  whole  insect  tribe,  they  are  provided  with  but 
ux  Legs:  they  are  composed  of  five  parts,  f.  30.  Omttc 
or  haunch,  is  the  first  Joint,  a.  Tneianter,  or  secona 
Joint,  b.  Penmr,  or  thigh,  e.  Tti&ta,  or  shank,  d.  Tar- 
sus, e.  This  metnber  consists  of  firom  three  to  five  arti- 
culate parts,  among  Coleopterous  insects,  and  most 
others.  To  the  last  of  theM  articulations  are  attached 
the  daws. 
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transmutation.  For  this,  notliing  but  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  will  suffice ;  but,  in 
general,  all  animals  resembling  the  flea,  the 
louse,  the  spider,  the  bug,  the  wood-louse,  the 
water-louse,  and  the  scorpion,  never  acquire 
wings,  but  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  that 
form  which  they  never  change  afterwards. 

If  we  consider  this  class  as  distinct  from 
others,  we  shall  find  them  in  general  longer 
lived  than  the  rest,  and  often  continuing  their 
term  beyond  one  season,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  an  insect's  existence.  They 
seem  also  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather;  and  often  endure  the  rigours  of 
winter  without  being  numbed  into  torpidity. 
The  whole  race  of  moths,  butterflies,  bees,  and 
flies,  are  rendered  lifeless  by  the  return  of 
cold  weather  ;  but  we  need  not  to  be  told,  that 
the  louse,  the  flea,  and  many  of  these  wingless 
creatures,  that  seem  formed  to  tease  mankind, 
continue  their  painful  depredations  the  whole 
year  round. 

They  come  to  perfection  in  the  egg,  as  was 
said  before;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
when  the  animal  is  interrupted  in  performing 
the  offices  of  exclusion,  the  young  ones  burst 
the  shell  within  the  parent's  body,  and  are 
thus  brought  forth  alive.  This  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  with  the  wood-louse,  and 
others  of  the  kind,  which  are  sometimes  seen 
producing  eggs,  and  sometimes  young  ones 
perfectly  formed. 

Though  these  creatures  are  perfect  from  the 
beginning  yet  they  are  often,  during  their  ex- 
istence, seen  to  change  their  skin:  this  is  a 
faculty  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
many  of  the  higher  ranks  of  animals,  and 
which  answer  the  same  purposes.  However 
tender  their  skins  may  seem  to  our  feel,  yet, 
if  compared  to  the  animaPs  strength  and  size, 
they  will  be  found  to  resemble  a  coat  of  mail, 
or,  to  talk  more  closely,  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 
By  this  skin  these  animals  are  defended  from 
accidental  injuries,  and  particularly  from  the 
attacks  of  each  other.  Within  this  they  con- 
tinue to  grow,  till  their  bodies  become  so 
large  as  to  be  imprisoned  in  their  own  cover- 
ing, and  then  the  shell  bursts,  but  is  quickly 
replaced  by  a  new  one. 

La8tly,these  animals  are  endued  with  a  de- 
gree of  strength ,  for  their  size ,  that  at  first  might 
exceed  credibility.  Had  man  an  equal  degree 
of  strength,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  a  louse  or  flea, 
the  history  of  Samson  would  be  no  longer 
miraculous.  A  flea  will  draw  a  chain  a  hun. 
dred  times  heavier  than  itself ;  and  to  com- 
pensate  for  this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its 
own  size  of  provision  in  a  single  day. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF   THE    SPIDER,    AND   ITS   VARIXTIKS.' 

Thb  animal  that  deserves  our  first  notice  in 
this  principal  order  of  insects  is  the  Spider, 

>  Modem  naturalists  do  not  rank  spiders  among  insects 
because  they  have  no  antenne,  and  no  division  iietireen 
the  head  and  the  shoulders  ;  they  breathe  by  leaf-diaped 
gills,  situated  under  the  belly,  instead  of  spirsdea  in  the 
sides ;  tiave  a  heart  connected  with  these  ;  have  eight 
legs  instead  of  six  ;  and  eight  fixed  eyes.  Butas  spiden 
are  populaily  considered  insects,  it  will  sufficiently  suit 
our  purpose  to  introduce  them  here  as  such.  The  neat- 
est, though  the  smallest  spider's  nest  which  we  have  seen, 
was  constructed  in  the  chink  of  a  garden  post,  which  we 
had  cut  out  the  previous  summer  in  getting  at  the  ceils 
of  a  carpenter-bee.  The  architect  was  one  of  the  larger 
hunting-spiders  erroneously  said  by  some  naturalists  to 
be  incapable  of  spinning.  The  nest  in  question  was 
about  two  inches  high,  composed  of  a  very  close  satin- 
like texture.  There  were  two  paiidlel  chambers  placed 
perpendicularly,  in  whicli  position  also  the  inhabitant 
reposed  there  during  the  day,  going,  as  we  ^presume, 
only  abroad  to  prey  during  the  night.  Rut  the  most  re- 
markable  circumstance  was,  that  the  openings  (two  above 
and  two  below)  were  so  elastic,  that  they  shut  almost  as 
closely  as  the  boat  cocoon  of  the  Tortrir  ekionma.  We 
observed  this  spider  for  several  months,  but  at  last  it  dis- 
appeared,  and  we  took  the  nest  out,  under  the  notion  that 
it  might  contain  eggs;  but  we  found  none,  and  there- 
fore concluded  that  it  was  only  used  as  a  day  retreat. 
The  account  which  Evelyn  has  given  of  these  hunting- 
spiders  is  so  interesting,  that  we  must  transcribe  it. 

'*  Of  all  sorU  of  insecU,*'  says  he,  '*  there  is  none  has 
aflbrded  me  more  divertisement  than  the  eciMferei 
(hunters),  which  are  a  sort  of  hij/i  (wolves)  that  Inve 
their  dens  in  rugged  walls  and  crevices  of  our  bouses  ; 
a  small  brown  and  delicately -spotted  kind  of  spkier«, 
\vhose  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the  rest.  Such  I  did 
frequently  observe  at  Rome,  which,  espying  a  Ay  at  three 
or  four  yards  distance  upon  the  balcony  where  I  stood, 
would  not  make  directly  to  her,  but  ci-awl  under  the 
rail,  till  being  arrived  at  the  antipodes,  it  would  steal 
up,  seldom  mis*:ing  Its  aim  ;  but  if  it  chanced  to  want 
any  thing  of  being  perfectly  opposite,  would,  at  first 
peep,  immediately  ^ide  down  again, — till,  taking  bettei 
notice,  it  would  come  the  next .  time  exactly  upon  the 
fly's  back  :  but  if  this  happened  not  to  be  within  a  com> 
potent  leap,  then  would  this  insect  move  so  softly,  as  the 
very  shadow  of  the  gnomon  seemed  not  to  be  more  im- 
perceptible, unless  the  fly  moved ;  and  then  would  tlie 
spider  move  also  in  the  same  proportion,  keeping  that 
just  time  with  her  motion  as  if  the  same  soul  had  ani- 
mated both  these  little  bodies  ;  and  whether  it  were  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  to  either  side,  without  at  all  turn- 
ing her  body,  like  a  well  managed  horse  :  but  if  the 
capricious  fly  took  wing  and  pitched  upon  another  place 
behind  our  huntress,  then  would  the  spider  whirl  its  body 
so  nimbly  about,  as  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
swift;  by  which  means  she  always  kept  the  head  towards 
her  prey,  though,  to  appearance,  as  Immovable  as  if  it 
had  been  a  nail  driven  Into  the  wood,  till  by  that  indis- 
cemihle  progress  (being  arrived  within  the  sphere  of  her 
reach)  she  made  a  fatal  leap,  swift  as  lightning,  upon  the 
fly,  catching  him  in  the  pole,  where  she  never  quitted 
hold  till  her  belly  was  full,  and  then  carried  the  rem&iiu 
der  home." 

One  feels  a  little  sceptical,  however,  when  he  adds, 
'*  I  have  beheld  them  instructing  their  young  ones  how 
to  hunt,  which  they  would  sometimes  discipline  lor  not 
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whose  manners  are  of  all  others  the  most  sub- 
tle, and  whose  instincts  are  most  various. 
Formed  for  a  life  of  rapacity,  and  incapable 
of  living  upon  any  other  than  insect  iood,  all 
its  habits  are  calculated  to  deceive  and  sur- 

fi-ell  obserring ;  but  when  any  of  the  old  ones  did  (as 
sometimes)  miss  a  leap,  they  would  run  out  of  the  field 
and  hide  themselves  in  their  crannies,  as  ashamed,  and 
haply  not  to  be  seen  abroad  for  four  or  five  hours  after  ; 
for  so  long  have  I  watched  the  nature  of  this  strange  in- 
secty  the  contemplation  of  whose  so  wonderful  sagacity 
and  address  has  amazed  me  ;  nor  do  I  find  in  any  chase 
whatsoever  more  cunning  and  stratagem  observed.  I 
have  found  some  of  these  spiders  in  my  garden,  when 
the  weather,  towards  spring,  is  very  hot,  but  they  are 
nothing  so  eager  in  hunting  as  in  Italy." 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  lively  narrative,  that  the 
hunting  spider,  when  he  leaps,  takes  good  care  to  provide 
against  accidental  falls  by  always  swinging  himself 
from  a  good  strong  cable  of  silk,  as  Swammerdam  cor- 
rectly  states,  and  which  any  body  may  verify,  as  one  of 
the  small  hunters,  known  by  having  its  back  striped  with 
black  and  white  like  a  sebra,  is  very  common  in  BriUin. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  little  elastic  satin  nest  of  the 
hunter,  we  may  mention  the  largest  with  which  we  are 
acquainte(],~that  of  the  labyrinthic  spider.  Our  readers 
must  often  have  seen  this  nest  spread  out  like  a  broad 
sheet  in  hedges,  funee,  and  other  low  bushes,  and  some- 
times on  the  ground.  The  middle  of  this  sheet,  which 
is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung  like  a  sailor's  hammock, 
by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around  to  the  higher 
branches  ;  but  the  whole  curves  upwards  andl>ackwiut]s, 
sloping  down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery  which  is 
nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  winds  obliquely 
till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular.  This  curved  gallery 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  much  more 
closely  woven  than  the  sheet  part  of  the  web,  and  some- 
times  decends  into  a  hole  In  the  ground,  though  oftener 
into  a  group  of  crowded  twigs,  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  Here 
the  spider  dwells  secure,  frequently  resting  with  her  legs 
extended  from  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  ready  to  spring 
out  upon  whatever  insect  may  fall  into  her  sheet  net. 
She  herself  can  only  be  caught  by  getting  behind  her  and 
forcing  her  out  into  the  web ;  but  though  we  have  often 
endeavoured  to  make  her  conatruct  a  nest  under  our  eye, 
we  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  in  similar  experiments 
with  the  common  house  spider. 

The  house  spider's  proceedings  were  long  ago  described 
by  Homberg,  and  the  account  has  been  copi^,  as  usual, 
by  almost  every  subsequent  writer.  Goldsmith  has, 
indeed,  given  some  strange  mis-statements  from  his  own 
observations,  and  Bingley  has  added  the  original  remark, 
that,  after  fixing  its  first  thread,  creeping  along  the  wall 
and  joining  it  as  it  proceeds,  it  **  darU  iUeif  to  the  op- 
petite  itde,  where  the  other  end  is  to  be  fiasteued  1"  Hom- 
berg's  spider  took  the  more  circuitous  route  of  travelling  to 
the  opposite  wall,  carrying  in  one  of  the  claws  the  end  of 
the  thread  previously  fixed,  least  it  should  stick  in  the 
wrong  place.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  state- 
ment, for  as  the  web  is  always  horizontal,  it  would  sel- 
:iom  answer  to  commit  a  floating  thread  to  the  wind,  as 
(s  done  by  other  species.  Homberg's  spider,  after  stretch- 
ing  as  many  lines  by  way  of  toarp,  as  it  deemed  sufficient 
between  the  two  vralls  of  the  comer  which  it  had  chosen, 
proceeded  to  cross  this  in  the  way  our  weavers  do  in 
adding  the  woo/,  with  this  di/Terence,  that  the  spider's 
threads  were  only  laid  on  and  not  interiaced.  llie 
domestic  spiders,  however,  in  these  modem  days,  must 
have  forgot  this  mode  of  weaving,  for  none  of  their  webs 
will  be  found  to  be  thus  regulariy  constructed. 

The  geometric,  or  net-working  spiders,  are  as  well 

known  in  most  districts  as  any  of  the  preceding;  almost 
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prise  :  it  spreads  toils  to  entangle  its  prey;  it 
is  endued  with  patience  to  expect  its  coming; 
and  is  possessed  of  arms  and  strength  to  des- 
troy it  when  fallen  into  the  snare. 

In  this  country,  where  all  the  insect  tribes 

every  bush  and  tree  in  the  gardens  and  hedge  rows*  hav. 
ing  one  or  mora  of  their  nets  stretched  out  in  a  vertical 
position  between  adjacent  branches.  The  common 
garden  spider  and  the  long-bodied  spider  are  the  best 
known  of  this  order. 


1 

i 

The  chief  care  of  a  spider  o\  this  sort  U  to  form  a 
cable  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  net  slm  means  to 
hang  upon  it;  and,  after  throwing  out  a  floating  line  as 
above  described,  when  it  catches  properly  she  doubles 
and  redoubles  it  with  additional  threads.  On  trying  its 
strength  she  U  not  contented  with  the  test  of  pulling  it 
with  her  legs,  but  drops  herself  down  several  feet  from 
various  points  of  it,  as  we  have  often  seen,  svringing  and 
bobbing  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  She  pro- 
ceeds  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  frame- 
work of  her  wheel-shaped  net:  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  some  of  the  ends  of  these  are  not  simple,  but  in  form 
of  a  Y,  giving  her  the  additional  security  of  two  attach- 
ments instead  of  one. 

In  constructing  the  .body  of  the  net,  the  most  remark, 
able  circumstance  is  her  using  her  limbs  as  a  measure, 
to  regulate  the  distances  of  her  radii  or  wheel-spokes,  and 
the  circular  meshes  interweaved  into  them.  These  are 
consequently  always  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  spider. 
She  often  takes  up  her  station  in  the  centre,  but  not  al- 
ways, though  it  is  so  said  by  inaccurate  writers  ;  for  she 
as  frequently  lurks  in  a  little  chamber  constructed  under 
a  leaf  or  other  shelter  at  the  comer  of  her  web,  ready  to  dart 
down  upon  whatever  prey  may  be  entangled  in  her  net. 
The  centre  of  the  net  is  said  also  to  be  composed  of  more 
viscid  materials  than  its  suspensory  lines, — acircumstance 
alleged  to  be  proved  by  the  former  appearing  under  the 
microscope  studded  with  globules  of  gum.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  distinction,  having  seen  the 
suspensory  lines  as  often  studded  in  this  maimer  as  those 
in  the  centre. 

A  no  less  wonderful  structure  is  composed  by  a  sort 
of  spiders,  natives  of  the  tropics  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  have  been  Justly  called  the  mason-spiders  by  M. 
Latreille.  One  of  these  {MygaU  nidulanM,  Walckn.) 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  "digs  a  hole  in  the  earth 
obliquely  downwards,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
one  in  diameter.  This  cavity  she  lines  with  a  tough 
thick  web,  which,  when  taken  out,  resembles  a  leathern 
purse  ;  but  what  Is  most  curious,  this  house  has  a  door 
with  hinges,  like  the  operculum  of  some  sea-«hells,  ard 
herself  and  family,  who  tenant  this  nest,  open  and  shut 
the  door  whenever  they  pass  and  repass.  This  history 
was  told  me,''  says  Darwin,  "  and  the  nest,  with  its  door, 
shown  me  by  the  late  Dr  Butt,  of  Bath,  who  wu  some 
years  a  physician  in  Jamaica." 
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are  kept  under  by  human  assiduity,  the 
spiders  are  but  small  and  harmless.  We  are 
acquainted  with  few  but  the  bouse-spider, 
which  weaves  its  web  in  neglected  rooms  ;  the 
garden-spider,  that  spreads  its  toils  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  rests  in  the  centre ;  the  wander, 
ing  spider,  that  has  no  abode  like  the  rest; 
and  the  field-spider,  that  is  sometimes  seen 
mounting,  web  and  all,  into  the  clouds.  These 
are  the  chief  of  our  native  spiders;  which, 
though  reputed  venomous,  are  entirely  inoffen- 
sive. But  they  form  a  much  more  terrible 
tribe  in  Africa  and  America.  In  those  regions, 
where  all  the  insect  species  acquire  their  great- 
est erowth,  where  the  butterfly  is  seen  to  ex- 
pand  a  wing  as  broad  as  our  sparrow,  and  the 
ant  to  build  a  habitation  as  tall  as  a  man,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondeVed  at  that  the  spiders  are  seen 
bearing  a  proportionable  magnitude.  In  fact, 
the  bottom  of  the  Martinico  spider's  body  is  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  covered  all  over  with 
hair.  Its  web  is  strong,  and  its  bite  danger- 
ous. It  is  happy  for  us,  however,  that  we 
are  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  formidable 
creatures,  and  that  we  can  examine  their  his- 
tory without  feeling  their  resentment 

Every  spider  has  two  divisions  in  its  body. 
The  fore  part»  containing  the  head  and  breast, 
is  separated  from  the  hinder  part  or  belly 
by  a  very  slender  thread,  through  which, 
however,  there  is  a  communication  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  The  fore  part  is  covered 
with  a  hard-shell,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which 
adhere  to  the  breast  The  hinder  part  is 
clothed  with  a  supple  skin,  beset  all  over  with 
hair.  They  have  several  eyes  all  rouhd  the 
head,  brilliant  and  acute ;  these  are  aometiroes 
eight  in  number,  sometimes  but  six ;  two  be- 
hind, two  before,  and  the  rest  on  each  side. 
Like  all  other  insects,  their  eyes  are  immov- 
able,  and  they  want  eye- lids;  but  this  organ 


Among  our  native  spiders  there  are  seTeral  which, 
not  contented  with  a  web  lllie  thereitof  thetrcongenen, 
lake  advantage  of  ut|ier  materials  to  construct  cells  where, 
'<  hush'd  in  grim  repose,*'  they  *'  expect  their  insect 
prey."  The  most  simple  of  those  spider-cells  is  con- 
structed by  a  longish-bodied  spider,  which  Is  a  little 
larger  than  the  common  bunting  spider.  It  rolls  up  a 
leaf  of  the  lilac  or  poplar,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
u  is  done  by  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  upon  whose 
cells  it  sometimes  seises  to  save  itself  trouble,  having 
flrst  expelled,  or  perhaps  devoured,  the  rightful  owner. 
The  spider  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  tapestry  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  always  weaves  a  fresh  set  of  her  own, 
much  more  close  and  substantial. 

Another  spider  common  in  woods  and  copses  weaves 
together  a  great  number  of  leaves  to  form  a  dwelling  for 
herself,  and  in  front  of  it  the  spreads  her  toils  kr  entrap- 
ping the  unwary  insects  which  stray  thither.  These,  as 
soon  as  caught,  are  dragged  into  her  den,  and  stored  up 
for  a  time  of  scarcity.  Here  also  her  eggs  are  deposited 
and  hatched  in  safety.  When  the  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, and  the  leaves  of  her  edifice  wither,  she 
abandons  it  for  the  more  secure  shelter  of  a  hollow  tree, 
where  she  soon  dies ;  but  the  continuation  of  the  species 
depends  upon  eggs,  deposited  In  the  nest  before  winter. 


is  fortified  with  a  transparent  horny  substance, 
which  at  once  secures  and  assists  their  vision. 
As  the  animal  procures  its  subsistence  by  the 
most  watchful  attention,  so  large  a  number  of 
eyes  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  earliest  in- 
formation of  the  capture  of  its  prey.  They 
have  two  pincers  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bead, 
rough,  with  strong  points,  toothed  like  a  saw, 
and  terminating  in  claws,  like  those  of  a  cat. 
A  little  below  the  point  of  the  claw  there  is  a 
small  hole,  through  which  the  animal  emits  a 
poison,  which,  though  harmless  to  us,  is 
sufficiently  capable  of  instantly  destroying  its 
prey.  This  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  they 
have  against  their  enemies  ;  they  can  open  or 
extend  these  pincers  as  occasion  mav  require  ; 
and  when  they  are  undisturbed,  tLey  suffer 
them  to  lie  one  upon  the  other,  never  opening 
them  but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  ex- 
ertion. They  have  all  eight  legs^  jointed  like 
those  of  lobsters,  and  similar  also  in  another 
respect ;  for  if  a  leg  be  torn  away,  or  a  joint 
cut  off,  a  new  one  will  quickly  grow  in  its 
place,  and  the  animal  will  find  itself  fitted  for 
combat  as  before.  At  the  end  of  each 
leg  there  are  three  crooked  movable  claws, 
namely,  a  small  one,  placed  higher  up,  like 
a  cock's  spur,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it 
adheres  to  the  threads  of  its  web.  There  are 
two  others  larger,  which  meet  together  like 
a  lobster  s  claw,  by  which  they  can  catch  hold 
of  the  smallest  depressions,  walking  up  or 
down  the  very  polished  surfaces,  on  which 
they  can  find  inequalities  that  are  imperceptible 
to  our  grosser  sight  But  when  they  walk 
upon  such  bodies  as  are  perfectly  smooth,  as 
looking-glass  or  polished  marble,  they  squeeze 
a  little  sponge,  which  grows  near  the  eztrem- 
ity  of  their  claws,  and  thos  diffusing  a  glutin- 
ous substance,  adhere  to  the  surface  until  they 
make  a  second  step.     Besides  the  eight  legs 


and  remaining  to  be  hatched  with  the  warmth  of  the 
ensuing  summer. 

The  spider's  den  of  united  leaves,  however,  which  ba« 
juH  been  described.  Is  not  always  useless  when  withered 
and  deserted  ;  for  the  dormouse,  or  the  harvest  mcMse, 
we  are  not  certain  which,  usually  selects  it  as  a  ready- 
made  roof  for  its  nest  of  dried  grass.  I1iat  thoee  «dd 
spiders'  dens  are  not  accidentally  cliosen  by  the  mouse, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  about  a  closen  mouse- 
nests  of  this  sort  found  during  winter  in  a  copse  between 
Lewisham  and  Bromley,  Kent,  every  second  or  third 
one  was  furnished  with  such  a  roof. 

That  spiders  may  be  able  to  breath  under  water,  we 
can  well  understand  from  their  breathing  like  amphibious 
reptiles  by  means  of  gills;  but  there  is  an  aquatic  spider 
which  is  not  contented,  as  a  frog  would  be,  with  the  air 
fiirnfshed  by  the  water,  but  actually  carries  down  a  sup. 
ply  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  her  subaqueous  nest 
This  spider  does  not  like  stagnant  water,  but  prefers 
slow-running  streams  and  ditches,  where  she  may  often 
be  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  elsewhere,  living 
in  her  diving-bell,  which  shines  through  the  water  like 
a  little  globe  of  silver:  her  singular  economy  was  first, 
we  believe,  described  by  Clerck,  L,  M.  de  Ligiiac,  and 
De  Geer. — JUmnit**  iiued  Arekifriun. 
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just  meiitionedy  theae  animais  hayo  two  others, 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  arms,  as 
they  do  ntt  serve  to  assist  motion,  but  are  used 
in  holding  and  managing  their  prey. 

The  spider^  though  thus  formidably  equipped, 
Tvould  seldom  prove  successful  in  the  capture, 
were  it  not  equally  furnished  with  other  instru- 
ments to  assist  its  depredations.  As  it  lives 
wholly  upon  flies,  and  is  without  wings  to 
pursue  Uiem,  it  is  obvious  they  must  for  ever 
escape  so  important  an  adversary;  but  the 
spider  is  a  most  experienced  hunter,  and  spreads 
its  nest  to  catch  those  animals  it  is  enabled  to 
pursue.  The  spider's  web  is  generally  laid  in 
those  places  where  flies  are  most  apt  to  come 
and  shelter ;  in  the  corners  of  rooms ^  round 
the  edges  of  windows,  and  in  the  open  air 
among  the  branches  of  trees.  There  the 
little  animal  remains  for  days,  nay,  weeks  to- 
gether,  in  patient  expectation,  seldom  chanr- 
ing  its  situation  though  never  so  unsuccessfuL 

For  the  purposes  of  making  this  web,  na« 
ture  has  supplied  this  animal  with  a  large 
quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body, 
and  five  dugs  or  teats  for  spinning  it  into 
thread.  This  substance  is  contained  in  a 
little  bag,  and  at  the  first  sight  it  resembles 
soft  glue ;  but  when  examined  more  accurately, 
it  will  be  found  twisted  into  coils  of  an  agate 
colour,  and  upon  breaking  it,  the  contents 
iriay  be  easily  drawn  out  into  threads,  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  substance,  not  from  those 
threads  being  already  formed.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  machine  by  which  wire  is  spun, 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
animal  forms  the  threads  of  its  little  net,  the 
orifices  of  the  five  teafs  above  mentioned, 
through  which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contract- 
ing or  dilating  at  pleasure.  The  threads 
which  we  see,  and  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwith- 
standing,  composed  of  five  joined  together,  and 
these  are  many  times  doubled  when  the  web 
is  in  formation. 

When  the  house-spider  purposes  to  begin 
a  web,  it  first  makes  choice  of  some  commo- 
dious spot,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of 
plunder  and  security.  The  animal  then  distils 
one  little  drop  of  its  glutinous  liquor,  which  is 
very  tenacious,  and  then  creeping  up  the  wall, 
and  joining  its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts 
itself  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  to  the  opposite  place,  where  the 
other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The 
first  thread  thus  formed, drawn  tight,  and  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  spider  then  runs  upon  it  back- 
ward and  forward,  still  assiduously  employed 
in  doubling  and  strengthening  it,  as  upon  its 
force  depends  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
whole.  The  scafiblding  thus  completed,  the 
spider  makes  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  crosses 
them  with  others;  the  clammy  substance  of 


which  they  are  formed,  serving  to  bind  them, 
when  newly  made,  to  each  other.  The  insect, 
after  this  operation,  doubles  and  trebles  all 
thread  that  borders  its  web,  by  opening  the 
its  teats  at  once,  and  secures  the  edges,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  work 
away.  The  edges  being  thus  fortified,  the 
retieat  is  next  to  be  attended  to  :  and  this  is 
formed  like  a  funnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  web, 
where  the  little  creature  lies  concealed.  To  this 
are  two  passages,  or  outlets,  one  above  and 
the  other  below,  very  artfully  contrived,  to 
give  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making  ex- 
cursions at  proper  seasons,  of  prying  into  every 
corner,  and  cleaning  those  parts  which  are 
observed  to  be  clc^ged  or  encumbered.  Still 
attentive  to  its  web,  the  spider,  from  time  to 
time,  cleans  away  the  dust  that  gathers  round 
it,  which  might  otherwise  clog  and  incom- 
mode it :  for  this  purpose,  it  gives  the  whole 
a  shake  with  its  paws ;  still,  however,  propor- 
tioning the  blow  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
fabric.  It  often  happens,  also,  that  from  the 
main  web  there  are  several  threads  extended 
at  some  distance  on  every  side;  these  are,  in 
some  measure,  the  outworks  oif  the  fortifica- 
tion, which,  whenever  touched  from  without, 
the  spider  prepares  for  attack  or  self-defence. 
If  the  insect  impinging  be  a  fly,  it  springs 
forward  with  great  agility ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  be  the  assault  of  an  enemy  stronger 
than  itself,  it  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and 
never  ventures  out  till  the  danger  be  over. 
Another  advantage  the  spider  reaps  from  this 
contrivance  of  a  cell  or  retreat  behind  tlie  web, 
is,  that  it  serves  for  a  place  where  the  creature 
can  feast  upon  its  game  with  all  safety,  and 
conceal  the  fragments  of  those  carcases  which 
it  has  picked,  without  exposing  to  public  view 
the  least  trace  of  barbarity,  that  might  create 
a  suspicion  in  any  insects  that  their  enemy 
was  near. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wind, 
or  rustling  of  the  branches,  or  the  approacli 
of  some  large  animal,  destroys  in  a  minute 
the  lal)ours  of  an  age.  In  this  case,  the  spider 
is  obliged  to  remain  a  patient  spectator  of  the 
universal  ruin  ;  and  when  the  danger  is  passed 
away,  it  sets  about  repairing  the  calamity. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a  large 
store  of  the  glutinous  substance  of  which  the 
web  is  made ;  and  with  this,  it  either  makes 
a  new  web,  or  patches  up  the  old  one.  In 
general,  however,  the  animal  is  much  fonder 
of  mending  than  making,  as  it  is  furnished 
originally  with  but  a  certain  quantity  ol 
glutinous  matter,  which  when  exhausted 
nothing  can  renew.  The  time  seldom  fiiils 
to  come,  when  the  reservoirs  are  entirely  dried 
up,  and  the  poor  animal  is  left  to  all  the 
chances  of  irretrievable  necessity.  An  old 
spider  is  thus  frequently  reduced  to  the  great- 
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est  extremity ;  its   web  is  destroyed,  and  it  I 
wants  the  materials  to  make  a  new  one.     But  | 
as  these  animals  have  been  long  accustomed  > 
to  a  life  of  shifting,  it  hunts  about  to  find  out 
a  web  of  another  spider,  younger  and  weaker 
than  itself,  with  whom  it  ventures  a  battle. 
The  invader  generally  succeeds;  the  young 
one  is  driven  out  to  make  a  new  web,  and  the 
old  one  remains  in  quiet  possession.     If  how- 
ever, the  spider  is  unable  to  dispossess  any 
other  of  its   web,  it  then  endeavours,  for  a 
while,  to  subsist  on  accidental  depredation ; 
but  in  two  or  three  months  it  inevitably  dies 
of  hunger.* 

The  garden-spider  seems  to  work  in  a  dif. 
ferent  manner.  The  method  with  this  insect 
is,  to  spin  a  great  quantity  of  thread,  which 
floating  in  the  air  in  various  directions,  hap- 
pens, from  its  glutinous  quality,  at  last  to 
stick  to  some  object  near  it,  a  lofty  plant  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  spider  only  wants 
to  have  one  end  of  the  line  fast,  in  order  to 
secure  and  tighten  the  other.  It  accordingly 
draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed,  and  then  by 
passing  and  repassing  upon  it,  strengthens  the 
thread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  its 
intentions.  The  first  cord  being  thus  stretched, 
the  spider  walks  along  a  part  of  it,  and  there 
fastens  another,  and  dropping  from  thence, 
fastens  the  thread  to  some  solid  body  below, 
then  climbs  up  again  and  beginsa  third,  which 
it  fastens  by  the  same  contrivance.  When 
three  threads  are  thus  fixed,  it  forms  a  square, 
or  something  that  very  nearly  resembles  one, 
and  in  this  the  animal  is  generally  seen  to 
reside.       It  often    happens,  however,  when 

'  Prom  its  having  been  frequently  remarked  that 
spiders  spread  their  webs  in  solitary  and  confined  places, 
to  which  it  is  difficult  for  flies  to  penetrate,  M.  de  VaU. 
lent  naturally  concluded  that  these  creatures  must  often 
remain  long  without  food/and  that  consequently  they 
were  capable  of  enduring  considenhle  abstinence.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  he  took  a  large 
garden  spider,  whose  belly  was  about  the  sise  of  a  nut, 
and  enclosed  it  under  a  glass  bell,  which  he  secured  with 
cement  round  its  bottom,  snd  left  it  in  that  situation  for 
ten  months.  Notwithstanding  this  deprivation  of  food, 
it  appesred  during  the  whole  time  equally  Tigorous  and 
alert  ;  but  its  belly  decreased,  till  at  last  it  was  scarcely 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  He  then  put  under  the 
bell  to  it  another  spider  of  the  same  species.  For  a 
little  while  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each 
other,  and  remained  motionless,  but  presently  the  meagre 
one,  pressed  by  hunger,  approached  and  attacked  the 
stranger.  It  returned  several  times  to  the  charge;  and, 
In  these  diflerent  conflicts,  its  enemy  bersme  deprived 
of  almost  all  Its  claws  ;  it  carried  these  away,  and  re- 
tired to  its  former  situation  to  devour  them.  The  meagre 
one  had  likewise  lost  three  of  its  own  claws,  on  which 
else  it  fed;  and  M.  de  VaiUsnt  perceived  that  by  this 
repast,  its  plumpness  was  in  some  measure  restored. 
The  day  following,  the  new  comer,  deprived  of  all  its 
means  of  defence,  fell  a  complete  sacrifice.  It  was 
speedily  devoured ;  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
U;e  old  Inhabitant  of  the  bell  became  as  plump  m  it  was 
at  the  first  moment  of  its  conftnement.   • 


the  young  spider  begins  spinning,  that  its  was 
becomes  too  buoyant,  and  not  only  the  thread 
floats  in  the  air,  but  even  the  littl«  spinster. 
In  this  manner  we  have  often  seen  the  threads 
of  spiders  floating  in  the  air ;  and  what  is  stilJ 
more  surprising,  the  young  spiders  themselves 
attached  to  their  own  web.  The  reajson  is 
obvious ;  for  as  even  gold  itself  may  be  so 
finely  drawn  out  as  to  float  in  the  air,  so  the 
finer  threads  of  a  spider  are  so  buoyant  as  not 
only  to  swim  in  the  air,  but  also  to  lift  the 
spider  itself  ;  which,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite, 
rises  wiAi  its  own  manufacture. 

The  spider's  web  b^ing  thus  completed ,  and 
fixed  in  a  proper  place,  its  next  care  is  to  seize 
and  secure  whatever  insect  happens  to  he 
caught  in  the  toil.  For  this  purpose,  it  re- 
mains for  weeks,  and  even  months,  upon  the 
watch,  without  ever  catching  a  single  fly  ;  for 
the  spider,  like  most  other  insects,  is  surpris- 
ingly  patient  of  hunger.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  too  strong  a  fly  strikes  itself  against 
the  web,  and  thus,  instead  of  being  caught, 
tears  the  net  to  pieces.  In  general,  however, 
the  butterfly  or  the  hornet,  when  they  touch 
the  web,  fly  off  Again,  and  the  spider  seems 
no  way  disposed  to  interrupt  their  retreat. 
The  large  blue-bottle-fly,  the  ichneumon-fly, 
and  the  common  meat-fly,  seem  to  be  its 
favourite  game.  When  one  of  these  strikes 
into  the  toils,  the  spider  is  instantly  seen  alert 
and  watchful  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  careful 
to  observe  whether  the  fly  be  completely  im- 
meshed  ;  if  that  be  the  case,  the  spider  walks 
leisurely  forward,  seizes  its  prey,  and  instantly 
kills  it  by  instilling  a  venomous  juice  into  the 

When  two  spiders  of  the  same  size  meet  in  combat, 
neither  of  them  will  yield  ;  they  hold  each  other  bj  the 
fangs  so  fast,  that  in  general  one  of  the  two  must  die  be- 
fore they  are  separated.  M.  Leeuwenhoeck  ssys,  he  saw 
one  spider  that  was,  however,  only  wounded  in  one  leg 
by  his  antagonist.  A  drcp  of  blood  as  large  as  a  grain 
of  sand  issiwd  from  the  sore  ;  and  not  being  able  to  use 
tills  woimded  leg  in  running  away  from  his  adversary,  be 
held  it  up,  and  presently  afterwards  the  whole  limb 
dropped  away  from  his  body.  When  spiders  are  wounded 
in  the  breast^  or  upper  parts  of  the  body,  they  always  dir. 

The  spider,  the  ptinus,  and  many  insects  of  the  beet  e 
kind,  exhibit  an  instinct  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
When  put  in  terror  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  the  spider 
runs  ofl^  with  great  swiftness  ;  but  if  he  finds  in  whaU 
ever  direction  he  takes  he  is  opposed  by  another  finger, 
he  then  seems  to  despair  of  being  able  to  escape,  contracts 
his  limbs  and  body,  lies  perfectly  motionless,  and  coun- 
terfeits every  symptom  of  death.  *'  In  this  situation, 
says  Smellle,  *'l  have  pierced  spiders  \vith  pins,  and 
torn  them  to  pieces,  without  thtir  discovering  the  small- 
est marks  of  pain.  This  simulation  of  death  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  strong  convulsion,  or  stupor,  occasioned  by 
terror.  But  this  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  errone- 
ous. I  have  repeatedly  tried  Uie  experiment,  and  uni- 
formly  found,  that,  if  the  object  of  terror  be  removed,  in 
a  few  seconds  the  animal  runs  ofl'  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  Some  beetles,  when  counterfeiting  death,  will 
snfler  themselves  to  be  gradually  roasted  without  moving 
a  single  joint." 
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wound  it  makes.  If,  however,  tlie  fly  be  not 
entirely  inimeshed,  the  spider  patiently  waits, 
without  appearing  until  its  prey  has  fatigued 
itself  by  its  struggles  to  obtain  its  liberty  ;  for 
if  the  ravager  should  appear  in  all  its  terrors 
while  the  prey  is  but  half  involved,  a  despe- 
rate effort  might  give  it  force  enough  to  get 
free.  If  the  spider  has  fasted  for  a  long  time, 
it  then  drags  the  fly  immediately  into  its  hole, 
<uid  devours  it ;  but  if  there  has  been  plenty 
of  game,  and  the  animal  be  no  way  pressed 
by  hunger,  it  then  gives  the  fly  two  or  three 
turns  in  its  web,  so  as  completely  to  immesh 
it,  and  there  leaves  it  impotently  to  struggle 
until  the  little  tyrant  comes  to  its  appetite. 
Why  the  spider  should  at  one  time  kill  its 
prey,  and  at  another  suffer  it  tq  struggle  in 
the  toils  for  several  hours  together,  I  am  not 
able  to  say;  perhaps  it  only  likes  its  prey 
newly  killed,  and  therefore  delays  to  put  the 
captive  to  death  until  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers,  that  the  spider  was  in  itself  both  male 
and  female  ;  but  Lister  has  been  able  to  dis. 
tinguish  the  sexes,  and  to  perceive  that  the 
males  are  much  less  in  size  than  the  females. 
But  this  is  not  the  chief  peculiarity  ;  for,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  animals,  except  the  fish 
called  the  Re^t  it  has  its  instruments  of  gen- 
eration placed  in  the  fore  arms,  which  have 
been  already  described.  When  these  ani- 
mals copulate,  they  for  some  time  seize  each 
other  with  their  legs  and  arms,  then  appear 
the  instruments  of  generation  in  the  male,  as 
if  bursting  out  from  the  points  of  its  fore- feet, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  receptacle  beneath 
the  body  of  the  female. 

The  female  generally  lays  from  nine  bun. 
dred  to  a  thousand  eggs  in  a  season  ;  they  arc 
of  a  bluish  colour,  speckled  with  black,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, not  unlike  frog-spawn  water.  These 
eggs  are  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal  that  produces  them.  In 
some  they  are  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard, 
seed  ;  in  others  they  are  scarcely  visible.  The 
female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  be  two 
years  old  at  the  least,  and  her  first  brood  is 
never  so  numerous  as  when  she  has  come  to 
her  greatest  macurity. 

When  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  spider 
has  brought  forth  have  remained  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  dry  after  exclusion,  the  little  animal 
then  prepares  to  make  them  a  bag,  where 
they  are  to  be  hatched  until  they  leave  the  shell. 
For  this  purpose  she  spins  a  web  four  or  five 
times  stronger  than  that  made  for  catching 
fiies ;  and  besides,  lines  it  within-side  by  a 
down,  which  she  plucks  from  her  own  breast. 
This  bag,  when  completed,  is  as  thick  as  pa- 
per, is  smooth  within-side,  but  rougher  with, 
out.     Within  this  they  deposit  their  eggs  ; 


and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  relate  the  concern 
aiid  industry  which  they  bestow  in  the  pre- 
servation of  it  They  stick  it  by  means  of 
their  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  their  body  ^, 
so  that  the  animal,  when  thus  loaded,  appears 
as  if  she  had  one  body  placed  behind  another. 
If  this  bag  be  separated  from  her  by  any  acci- 
dent, she  employs  all  her  assiduity  to  stick  it 
again  in  its  former  situation,  and  seldom  aban- 
dons her  treasure  but  with  her  life.  When  the 
young  ones  are  excluded  from  their  shells, 
within  the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in 
their  confinement,  until  the  female,  instinc- 
tively knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their 
prison,  and  sets  them  free.  But  her  parental 
care  does  not  terminate  with  this  exclusion  ; 
she  receives  them  upon  her  back  for  some  time, 
until  they  have  strength  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, when  they  leave  her  never  to  return,  and 
each  begins  a  separate  manufactory  of  its  own. 
The  young  ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  can 
scarcely  be  discerned ;  and  prepare  for  a  life 
of  plunder  before  they  have  strength  to  over- 
come. Indeed,  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
them  in  every  respect  for  a  life  of  hostility.  No 
other  insect  is  possessed  of  such  various  powers 
of  assault  and  defence ;  and  they  are  able  to 
destroy  animals  ten  times  bigger  than  them- 
selves. Even  after  a  severe  defeat,  they 
quickly  recover  of  their  wounds ;  and  as  for 
their  legs,  they  consider  the  loss  of  them  as 
but  a  small  misfortune,  as  they  grow  again 
very  speedily  to  their  former  magnitude. 

Thus  there  is  no  insect  to  which  they  are 
not  an  enemy ;  but  what  is  more  barbarous 
still,  spiders  are  the  enemies  of  each  other. 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  fond  of  making  experi- 
ments upon  insects,  tried  to  turn  the  labours 
of  the  spider  to  human  advantage,  and  actually 
made  a  pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs. 

For  this  purpose,  he  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  insects  together  :  he  took  care  to 
have  them  constantly  supplied  with  flies,  and 
the  ends  of  young  feathers,  fresh  picked 
from  chickens  and  pigeons,  which  being  full 
of  blood,  are  a  diet  that  spiders  are  particularly 
fond  of.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  impractic- 
able to  rear  them,  since  they  were  of  such  a 
malignant  nature,  that  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  live  in  society;  but  instead  of  their 
usualfood,  chose  to  devour  each  other.  Indeed, 
were  it  practicable  to  reconcile  them  to  each 
other,  it  would  require  too  much  attendance 
to  rear  up  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
project  any  way  useful.  Their  thread  is  four, 
if  not  five  times  finer  than  that  of  the  silk, 
worm  ;  so  that,  upon  the  smallest  calculation, 
there  must  have  been  sixty  thousand  spiders 
to  make  a  single  pound  of  silk.  That  which 
Reaumur  made  use  of  was  only  the  web  in 
which  they  deposited  their  eggs,  which  is  ^ve 
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times  stronger  than  theu  ordinary  manufac- 
ture. 

Of  this  animaly  there  are  several  kinds, 
slightly  differing  from  each  other,  either  in 
habits  or  conformation.^  The  Water-spider 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  number.  This 
insect  resembles  the  common  spider  in  its 
appearance,  except  that  its  hinder  part  is  made 
rather  in  the  shape  of  ft  nine-pin  than  a  ball. 
They  differ  in  being  able  to  live  as  well  by 
land  as  water ;  and  on  being  capable  of  spin* 
ning  as  well  in  one  element  as  the  other. 
Their  appearance  under  water  is  very  remark, 
able ;  for  though  they  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet 
they  are  never  touched  by  the  element  in  which 
they  reside,  but  are  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of  air 
that,  like  a  box,  surrounds  them  on  every  side. 
This  bubble  has  the  bright  appearance,  at  the 
bottom,  of  quicksilver :  and  within  thb  they 
perform    their  several   functions  of    eating, 

>  The  gosnmer,  bird-catching,  and  brmnded  ipiders 
are  among  the  most  remariiable.  Ooitamer  spider*  firat 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  October,  in  woods,  gardens, 
and  meadows,  where  their  eggs  are  hatched  In  safety  ; 
thence  they  spread  themselves  OTsr  whole  districts,  and, 
during  the  re^t  of  October,  and  till  the  middle  of  Nov. 
vmber,  may  be  found  In  dry  fields  throughout  Europe. 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  sometimes  seen  swarming 
with  them.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  when  but  veiy 
few  are  hatched,  some  single  threads  of  their  webs,  ex- 
tending  from  twig  to  twig,  are  seen  only  In  the  sun. 
thine  :  about  the  middle  of  the  month  their  threads  are 
more  perceptible ;  and  toward  the  end,  If  a  person  stand 
in  such  a  position  as  to  see  the  sunbeams  play  upon 
their  slender  threads,  hedges,  meadows,  conifielda,  stub- 
ble land,  end  even  whole  districts,  appear  covered 
as  with  a  sort  of  white  gauxe.  The  gossamer  spider 
does  not  weave  a  web,  but  only  extends  its  threads  from 
one  place  to  another.  These,  are  so  delicate,  that  a 
single  thread  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  sun  shines  on  it. 
One  of  them,  to  be  visible  at  other  times,  must  be  com- 
posed of  at  least  six  common  threads  twisted  together. 
In  serene,  calm  day»,  these  spiders  work  with  great 
diligence,  especially  efier  the  disappearance  of  the  morn- 
ing fogs.  Between  twelve  and  two,  however,  their 
industry  excites  the  greatest  admiration.  A  person 
with  a  pretty  quick  eye,  or  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  may 
sometimes  perceive  among  the  barley  stubble  svch  a 
multitude  of  these  insects  extending  their  threads,  that 
the  fields  appear  as  If  covered  with  swarms  of  gnats. 
Several  of  the  single  threads  become  twisted  together  by 
the  gentlest  breath  of  wind,  and  form  perceptible  threads, 
which,  being  broken  by  stronger  winds,  unite  Into  thick 
threads,  or  even  into  balls,  and  float  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. These  are  then  called  in  Germany,  the  Jlyiny 
sumnur,  because  the  summer  seems  to  fly  away  at  the 
same  time.  The  spiders  are  conveyed  in  them  :  but  it 
U  not  uncommon  to  find  spiders  of  other  species  in  them, 
which  have  been  entangled  and  dragged  away  ;  and  even 
the  webs  of  other  spiders,  and  the  dried  husks  of  insects 
that  have  been  caught  by  them,  are  often  found  in  the 
gossamer.  The  gossamer^pideri  appear  In  swarms  only 
during  the  harvest;  hut  single  spiders  are  to  be  found 
through  the  whole  summer. 

The  Bird-^xoddng  Spider  Is  of  gigentic  sin,  and  great 
muscular  power,  extending  with  its  feet  a  space  of  near 
ten  inches.  From  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen It  often  measures  above  three  faiches.  The  legs 
aro  as  thick  as  a  goose's  quill,  and  closely  covered  with 


spinning,  and  sleeping,  without  its  ever  burst- 
ing, or  in  the  least  disturbing  their  operatioiis ; 
sometimes  the  bubble  is  seen  divided  into  three 
distinct  apartments ;  and  in  the  spring,  the 
male  enters  one  of  these  to  impregnate  the 
female  in  the  manner  mentioued  above,  while 
the  bubble  in  which  he  was  contained  anites 
with  the  other,  like  two  drops  of  water  when 
approached  to  each  other.  They  spin  their 
webs  as  well  in  the  water  as  upon  land ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  make  their  foo^ 
of  the  small  insects  of  either  element 

The  Tarantula  is  also  of  this  species,  and 
deserves  particular  notice,  not  for  any  remark- 
able properties  that  really  attend  it,  but  for 
the  numerous  falsehoods  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated concerning  it  What  may  be  said 
with  truth  concerning  it  is,  that  it  is  the  lar- 
gest of  the  spider  kind  known  in  Europe,  and 
is  a  native  of  Apulia  in  Italy.     Its  body  is 


hair.  The  body  is  brown,  and  the  iangs  are  as  itnaig 
and  sharp  as  in  some  of  the  rapacious  spedee  of  binU.  It 
is  net  uncommon  in  many  paila  of  America,  but  is  gm- 
erally  foimd  in  the  southern  division  of  that  contiDent, 
and  particularly  in  Guinea,  hihI  is  a  terror  to  all  the 
leathered  tribe.  It  resides  In  the  trees,  and  frequently 
seims  on  small  birds,  which  It  destroys  by  socking  their 
blood,  after  having  first  wounded  them  by  Its  fisnga, 
which  distil  a  poisonous  liquid  Into  the  wound.  "Ae 
slit  or  orifice  near  the  tip  of  the  fangs,  through  which  this 
poison  is  emitted,  is  so  visible  as  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived without  a  glass.  The  eight  eyes  of  tUi  terrible 
Insect  are  placed  somewhat  In  the  form  of  an  ohkmg 
square  in  the  firont  of  the  thorax  ;  of  these  the  two  mid- 
dle ones  are  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  being  set  in  the 
manner  of  glasses,  and  used  as  microscopes  ;  the  re«t 
are  smaller,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  The  thorax  Is  orhi' 
cular,  and  has  a  transverse  excavation.  Captain  Stedman. 
while  residing  In  Surinam,  had  one  of  them  given  tt 
him,  which  he  put  into  a  case  bottle  above  eight  Inches 
long ;  and,  whan  this  was  filled  with  spirits,  the  ani- 
mal reached  the  surface  with  some  of  its  claws,  while 
othera  rested  on  the  bottom.  On  the  whole,  he  sa^-s, 
this  spider  is  so  hideous  a  creature,  that  the  vety  sight 
of  it  is  sufficient  tooooaslon  a  tremor  of  abhorrsiMie,ev«n 
in  persona  most  accustomed  to  Inspect  the  deformities  «l 
nature. 

The  Banded  Sjpider  is  a  native  of  Barbery,  and  ia>  as 
large  as  a  man's  thumb.  It  has  yellow  bands  round  the 
belly,  and  dusky  rings  round  the  legs.  It  inhabrto 
hedges  and  thickets.  Its  webs  have  large  meshes,  and 
it  resides  In  the  centre  ;  the  snares  ara  spread  for  large 
Dies,  wasps,  drones,  and  even  locusts  ;  the  lesser  insects 
can  escape  through  the  meshes.  The  animal  which  it 
entangles  is  soon  bound  with  strong  threads,  killed  by  the 
spider's  jews,  and  pertly  eat  If  the  spider  be  hungry ; 
the  rest  Is  concealed  under  some  neighbouring  dry  leaver, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  web,  and  blackish  blue  In  great 
abundance  :  Its  larder  Is  said  to  be  often  plentlfuUj 
stored.  Its  nest  is  of  the  sice  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  divided 
horinntally,  and  suspended  by  the  threads  of  the  insect, 
which  are  of  a  silvery  white,  and  stronger  than  silk.  The 
young  ones  live  In  amity,  but  when 'grown  up  are  mortal 
enemies  ;  they  never  meet  but  they  fight  with  violence, 
and  their  battle  only  ends  with  the  death  of  the  weakest : 
the  dead  body  Is  carefully  stored  In  the  larder.  Twelve  oi 
these  spiders,!^  way  of  experiment,  were  shut  up  together, 
and  after  a  battle  of  eight  days  the  sCrangsat  osily  re- 
mained alive. — iZcMjUe. 
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three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  as 
thick  as  one's  little  finger  ;  the  coVur  is  gene* 
rally  an  olive  brown,  variegated  with  one  that 
is  more  dusky ;  it  has  eight  legs  and  eight 
eyes,  like  the  rest,  and  nippers,  which  are 
sharp  and  serrated:  between  these  and  the 
fore  legs,  there  are  two  little  horns,  or  feelers, 
which  it  is  observed  to  move  very  briskly 
when  it  approaches  its  prey.  It  is  covered  ail 
over  the  body  with  a  soi't  down,  and  propa- 
gates, as  other  spiders,  by  laying  eggs.  In 
the  summer  months,  particularly  in  the  dog 
days,  the  tarantula,  creeping  among  the  com, 
bites  the  mowers  and  passengers;  but  in  win. 
ter  it  lurks  in  holes,  and  is  seldom  seen. 

Thus  far  is  true;  but  now  the  Table  begins: 
for  though  the  bite  is  attended  with  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  and  will  easily  cure  of  it- 
self, wonderful  stories  are  reported  concerning 
its  virulence.     The  part  which  is  bitten,  as 
we  are  told,  is  soon  after  discoloured  with  a 
livid,  black,  or  yellowish  circle  attended  with 
an  inflammation.     At  first  the  pain  is  scarcely 
felt ;  but  a  few  hours  after,  come  on  a  violent 
sickness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fainting,  and 
sometimes  trembling.     The  person  bit,  after 
this  does  nothing  but  laugh,  dance,  skip  about, 
putting  himself  into  the  most  extravagant  pos- 
tures, and  sometimes  also  is  seized  with  a  most 
frightful   melancholy.     At  the  return  of  the 
season  in  which  he  was  bit,  his  madness  be- 
gins again;  and  the  patient  always  talks  of 
the  same  things.     Sometimes  he  fancies  him. 
self  a  shepherd,  sometimes  a  king ;  appearing 
entirely  out  of  his  senses.     These  troublesome 
symptoms  sometimes  return  for  several  years 
successively,  and  at  last  terminate  in  death. 
But  so  dreadful  a  disorder  has,  it  seems,  not 
been  left  without  a  remedy ;  which  is  no  other 
than  a  welUplayed  fiddle.     For  this  purpose 
the  medical  musician  plays  a  particular  tune, 
famous  for  the  cure,  which  he  begins  slow,  and 
increases  in  quickness  as  he  sees  the  patient 
affected.     The  patient  no   sooner  hears    the 
music,  but  he  begins  to  dance ;  and  continues 
so  doing  till  he  is  all  over  in  a  sweat,  which 
forces  out  the  venom  that  appeared  so  danger- 
ous.    This  dancing  sometimes  continues  for 
three  or  four  hours,  before  the  patient  is  weary 
and  before  the  sweating  is  copious  enough  to 
cure  the  disorder.     Such  are  the  symptoms  re- 
lated of  the  tarantula  poison;  symptoms  which 
some  of  the  best  and  gravest  physicians  have 
credited,  and  attempted  to  accoimt  for.     But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  is  an  imposition  of 
the  peasants  upon  travellers  who  happen  to 
pass  through  that  part  of  the  country,  and  who 
procure  a  trifle  for  suffering  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  the  tarantula.     Whenever  they  find 
a  traveller  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  they 
readily  offer  themselves,  and  are  sure  to  coun- 
terfeit the  whole  train  of  symptoms  which  mu. 


sic  is  supposed  to  remove.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  passed  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
had  a  trusty  servant  bitten,  without  ever  ad- 
ministering the  musical  cure:  the  only  symp- 
toms  were  a  slight  inflammation,  which  was 
readily  removed,  and  no  other  consequence 
ever  attended  the  bite. — It  is  thus  that  false- 
hoods  prevail  for  a  century  or  two  ;  and  man- 
kind at  last  begin  to  wonder  how  it  was  possi- 
ble to  keep  up  the  delusion  so  long. 


CHAP.   IV. 


OF  THE  FLEA. 


Thb  history  of  those  animals  with  which  we 
are  the  best  acquainted,  is  the  first  object  of 
our  chiefest  curiosity. — There  are  few  but  who 
are  well-informed  of  the  agility  and  blood- 
thirsty disposition  of  the  Flea  ;  of  the  caution 
with  which  it  comes  to  the  attack;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  avoids  the  pursuit 
This  insect,  which  is  not  only  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  but  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  several  other 
animals,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  bites  with  greater  severity  in  some  coun. 
tries  than  in  others.  Its  numbers  in  Italy 
and  France  are  much  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land  ;  and  yet  its  bite  is  much  more  trouble- 
some here,  than  I  have  found  it  in  any  other 
place.  It  would  seem  that  its  force  increased 
with  the  coldness  of  the  climate;  and,  though 
less  prolific,  that  it  becomes  more  predaceous.* 

*  The  Common  Flea. — At  %  meeting  of  a  Scientiflo 
Society  at  Oxford,  some  time  ago,  Mr  Hussey,  of  Christ 
Church,  read  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  the  flea,  in  which 
tlie  changes  through  which  the  flea  passes  were  described, 
and  an  account  was  given  of  some  observations  of  the 
manner  in  which  changes  may  be  retarded.  The  flea, 
it  was  stated,  lays  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  which  fall 
do^vn  into  crevices,  or  among  dust,  where  they  are 
hatched  in  about  five  days;  they  produce  small  white 
maggots  like  cheese-mites,  which  increase  in  size  for 
about  fourteen  days,  when  they  spin  a  bag  or  case  of  silk 
around  them,  and  become  chrysalids.  Within  this  case 
they  gradually  darken  in  colour,  until,  at  the  end  of 
about  sixteen  days,  they  come  out  of  it  perfect  fleas ;  hav- 
ing been,  on  the  whole,  about  thirty-four  days  from  the 
laying  of  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state.  M.  Defrance's 
opinion  concerning  the  food  of  the  young  maggot,  was 
quoted :  namely,  that  it  is  fed  by  small  grains  of  dried 
blood,  which  the  parent  has  the  power  of  extracting  from 
the  skin  of  the  animals  on  whicli  it  feeds. 

The  strength  of  this  animal  is  astonishing  for  its  else. 
A  flea  will  drag  after  it  a  ciiain  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  itself;  and»  to  compensate  for  this  force,  will  eat 
ten  times  its  own  weight  of  provisions  in  a  day.  Mi 
Boverich,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  who  some  years 
ago  lived  in  the  Strand,  London,  exhibited  to  the  public 
a  little  ivory  chaise,  with  four  wheels,  and  all  its  proper 
apparatus,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of  which 
were  drawn  by  a  single  flea.  He  made  a  small  landau, 
which  opened  and  shut  by  springs,  with  six  horses  har- 
nassed  to  it ;  a  coachman  sitting  on.  the  box,  and  a  dog 
between  his  legs,  four  persons  in  the  carriage,  two  fiooU 
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If  the  flea  be  examined  with  a  microscope, 
it  will  be  observed  to  have  a  small  head,  large 
eyes,  and  a  roundish  body.  It  has  two  feel- 
em,  or  horns,  which  are  short,  and  composed 
of  four  joints  :  and  between  these  lies  its  trunk, 
which  it  buries  in  the  skin,  and  through  which 
it  sucks  the  blood  in  great  quantities.  The 
body  appears  to  be  all  over  curiously  adorned 
with  a  suit  of  polished  sable  armour,  neatly 
jointed,  and  beset  with  multitudes  of  sharp 
pins,  almost  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  ^It 
has  six  legs,  the  joints  of  which  are  so  adapted, 
that  it  can,  as  it  were,  fold  them  up  one  with, 
in  another  ;  and  when  it  leaps,  they  all  spring 
out  at  once,  whereby  its  whole  strength  is  ex- 
erted, and  the  body  raised  above  two  hundred 
limes  its  own  diameter. 

The  young  fleas  are  at  first  a  sort  of  nits  or 
eggs,  which  are  round  and  smooth;  and  from 
these  proceed  white  worms,  of  a  shining  pearl 
colour  :  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  come  to  a 
tolerable  size,  and  are  very  lively  and  active ; 
but  if  they  are  touched  at  this  time,  they  roll 
themselves  up  in  a  ball :  soon  after  this  they 
begin  to  creep  like  silk-worms  that  have  no 
legs;  and  they  seek  a  place  to  lie  hid  in, 
where  they  spin  a  silken  thread  from  their 
mouth,  and  with  this  they  inclose  themselves 
in  a  small  round  bag  or  case,  as  white  within 
as  writing-paper,  but  dirty  without :  in  this 
they  continue  for  a  fortnight  longer;  after 
which  they  burst  from  their  confinement  per- 
fectly formed,  and  armed  with  powers  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  an  emperor.' 


CHAP.  V. 

OP  THE  LOUSE  AND  ITS  VABIETIES. 

Thb  antipathies  of  mankind  are  various  ; 
some  considering  the  toad,  some  the  serpent, 


men  behind  it,  and  a  poetillon  riding  on  one  of  the  fore 
horses,  which  was  Dssily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He 
likewise  had  a  ciiain  of  brass,  about  two  inches  long, 
rontaiuing  two  hundred  linlcs,  with  a  hook  at  one  end, 
and  a  padlocic  and  key  at  the  other,  which  the  flea  drew 
very  nimbly  along. 

'  The  Chigoe^  —This  troublesome  insert,  which  is  a 
kind  of  small  sami  flea,  Is  so  diminutiYe  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Its  legs  have  not  the  elasticity  of  thuee 
of  fieas;  for  had  the  chigoes  their  power  of  leaping,  there 
is  not  a  living  creature  of  the  climates  where  they  abound 
that  would  not  be  full  of  them ;  and  this  lurking  race 
would  destroy  three-fourths  of  mankind  by  the  evils  they 
would  produce.  They  are  common  in  Surinam,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Amerifjt,  and  are  always  found  among  the 
dust,  and  principally  in  filthy  places ;  they  fix  themselves 
on  the  legs,  to  the  soles  of -the  feet,  and  even  to  the  fin- 
gen. 

The  chigoe  gets  in  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
and  generally  under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  in  such  a  sub- 
tile manner,  that,  at  the  time,  the  person  is  not  sensible 
o£  it;  nor  Is  it  to  be  perceived  till  it  begins  to  extend  it- 


some  the  spider,  and  some  the  beetle,  with  a 
strong  degiee  of  detestation:  but  while  all 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  each  other's  aver- 
sions, they  all  seem  to  unite  in  their  dislike  to 
the  Louse,  and  regard  it  as  their  natural  and 
most  nauseous  enemy.  Indeed,  it  seems  the 
enemy  of  man  in  the  most  odious  degree,  tor 
wherever  wretchedness,  disease,  or  bani^er, 
seize  upon  him,  the  louse  seldom  fails  to  adi 
itself  to  the  tribe,  and  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  calamities. 

In  examining  the  human  louse  with  the 
microscope,  its  external  deformity  first  strikes 
us  with  disgust :  the  shape  of  the  forepart  of 
the  head  is  somewhat  oblong;  that  of  the  hind 
part  somewhat  round  :  the  skin  is  hard,  ami 
being  stretched,  transparent,  with  here  and 
there  several  bristly  hairs :  in  the  forepart  is  a 
proboscis  or  sucker,  which  is  seldom  visible 
on  each  side  of  the  head  are  antennae,  or  horns, 
each  divided  into  ^^e  joints,  covered  with 
brbtly  hair;  and  several  white  vessels  are 
seen  through  these  horns:  behind  these  are 
the  eyes,  which  seem  to  want  those  divisions 
observable  in  other  insects,  and  appear  encom- 
passed with  some  few  hairs :  the  neck  is  very 
short,  and  the  broast  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  on  each  side  of  which  are  placed  six 

self.  At  first  it  is  not  difficult  to  extract  it;  but,  al- 
though it  may  only  have  introduced  its  head,  it  mskes  si 
firm  a  lodgment  that  a  part  of  the  skin  must  be  sacrificed 
before  it  wiU  quit  its  hold.  If  it  be  not  soon  perceired, 
the  insect  completes  Its  lodgment,  sueks  the  blood,  and 
forms  a  nest  of  a  white  thin  tunicle,  in  the  shape  of  flsit 
pearl.  It  extends  itself  in  this  space  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  head  and  feet  are  towards  the  exterior  side,  for 
the  convenience  of  nourishment ;  and  Um  other  part  o( 
the  body  answers  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tunicle,  in  or- 
der  to  lay  its  eggs  there.  In  propoction  as  tliese  are 
laid,  the  little  pearl  is  enlarged ;  and  in  four  or  five  days 
it  is  at  least  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  then  ol 
the  utmost  consequence  to  have  it  extracted  ;  ibr  if  this 
be  neglected  it  bursts  of  itself,  and  spreads  an  infinity  of 
nits,  which,  when  hatched,  fill  the  whole  part,  and  pro. 
duce  excessive  anguish  ;  and  the  difikulty  of  dislodging 
Ihem  becomes  very  great.  These  penetrate  to  the  very 
bones ;  and  even  when  the  sufierer  has  got  rid  of  them, 
the  pain  will  last  till  the  flesh  and  skin  are  entirely 
healed. 

The  operation  of  extracting  them,  at  which  the  Mack 
girls  are  extremely  dexterous,  is  long  and  painful.  It 
consists  in  separating,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the 
flesh  next  to  the  membrane  where  the  eggs  are  lodged  \ 
which  is  not  easily  done  without  bursting  the  tunicle. 
After  having  separated  even  the  most  minute  ligaments, 
the  nest  is  to  be  extracted.  If  unfortunately  it  bursts. 
particular  rare  must  be  taken  to  extract  every  root  of  it. 
and  especially  not  to  leave  behind  the  principal  insect. 
This  would  begin  to  Uy  Its  eggs  again  before  the  wound 
could  be  healed ;  and  penetrathig  much  farther  Into  the 
flesh,  would  increase  the  difiicuHy  of  extracting.  Dunn* 
the  great  heats  extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet 
the  part  aflected.  Without  this  precaution,  experience 
has  proved  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  consequences  that 
frequently  prove  fatal.  Tobacco  ashes  are  put  into  the 
orifice,  hf  which,  in  a  little  time,  the  sore  is  perfectly 
healed.  Some,  by  having  neglected  in  time,  to  root  out 
these  detestable  vermin,  have  not  only  lost  their  limbs  by 
amputation,  but  even  their  lives. 
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iega»  ooDBisting  of  six  joints,  covered  also  with 
bristly  hairs;  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  armed 
with  two  smaller  and  larger  ruddy  claws,  serv- 
ing these  insects  as  a  finger  and  thumb,  by 
which  they  catch  hold  of  such  objects  as  they 
approach  :  the  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a 
cloven  tail,  while  the  sides  are  all  over  hairy ; 
the  whole  resembling  clear  parchment,  and, 
when  roughly  pressed,  crackling  with  a  noise. 

When  we  take  a  closer  view,  its  white 
veins  and  other  internal  parts  appear,  as  like- 
wise  a  most  wonderful  motion  in  its  intestines, 
from  the  transparency  of  its  external  covering. 
When  the  louse  feeds,  the  blood  is  seen  to 
rush,  like  a  torrent,  into  the  stomach  ;  and  its 
greediness  is  so  great,  that  the  excrements  con. 
tained  in  the  intestines  are  ejected  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  room  for  this  new  supply.  ' 

The  louse  has  neither  beak,  teeth,  nor  any 
kind  of  mouth,  as  Dr  Hooke  described  it,  for 
the  entrance  into  the  gullet  is  absolutely  closed. 
In  the  place  of  all  these,  it  has  a  proboscis  or 
trunk:  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  a 
pointed  hollow  sucker,  with  which  it  pierces 
the  skin,  and  sucks  the  human  blood,  taking 
that  for  food  only.  The  stomach  is  lodged 
partly  in  the  breast  and  back ;  but  the  great- 
est portion  of  it  is  in  the  abdomen.  When 
swollen  with  blood,  it  appears  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  is  visible  through  the  skin  ;  and 
is  either  a  faint  red,  or  a  full  or  bright  brown, 
as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less 
changed.  When  it  is  empty,  it  is  colourless ; 
but  when  filled,  it  is  plainly  discernible,  and 
its  motion  seems  very  extraordinary.  It  then 
appears  working  with  very  strong  agitations, 
and  somewhat  resembles  an  animal  within  an 
animal.  Superficial  observers  are  apt  to  take 
this  for  the  pulsation  of  the  heart :  but  if  the 
animal  be  observed  when  it  is  sucking,  it  will 
then  be  found  that  the  food  takes  a  direct  pas- 
sage  from  the  trunk  to  the  stomach,  where  the 
remainder  of  the  old  aliment  will  be  seen  mix- 
ing  with  the  new,  and  agitated  up  and  down 
on  every  side. 

If  tliis  animal  be  kept  from  food  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  or  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  it  will 
immediately  seek  for  food  ;  which  it  will  the 
more  readily  find,  if  the  hand  be  rubbed  till  it 
grows  red.  The  animal  then  turns  its  head, 
which  lies  between  the  two  fore-legs,  to  the 
skin,  and  diligently  searches  for  some  pore  : 
when  found,  it  fixes  the  trunk  therein,  and  soon 
the  microscope  discovers  the  blood  ascending 
through  the  head,  in  a  very  rapid,  and  even 
frightful  stream.  The  louse  has  at  that  time 
sufficient  appetite  to  feed  in  any  posture  ;  it  is 
then  seen  sucking  with  its  head  downward, 
and  its  tail  elevated.  If,  during  this  opera- 
tion, the  skin  be  drawn  tight,  the  trunk  is 
bound  fast,  and  the  animal  is  incapable  of  dis-' 
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engaging  itself ;  but  it  more  frequently  suffers 
from  its  gluttony,  since  it  gorges  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  b  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  slight, 
est  impression. 

Whether  lice  are  distinguished  by  the  parts 
of  generation  into  males  and  females  is  not  yet 
discovered  :  Swammerdam  is  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  hermaphrodites,  having  found  an 
ovary  in  all  those  he  examined  ;  and  he  dis. 
sected  not  less  than  forty*two.  In  one  of 
these  animals  were  found  ten  large  eggs ;  and 
forty-four  smaller,  that  were  not-  yet  come  to 
their  full  perfection. 

There  is  scarce  any  animal  that  multiplies 
so  fast  as  this  unwelcome  intruder.  It  has  been 
pleasantly  said,  that  a  louse  becomes  a  grand- 
father  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  :  this 
fad  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  the  moment  the  nit,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  egg  of  the  louse,  gets  rid  of  its 
superfluous  moisture,  and  throws  off  its  shell, 
it  then  begins  to  breed  in  its  turn.  Nothing 
so  much  prevents  the  increase  of  this  nauseous 
4uiimai  as  cold  and  want  of  humidity  ;  the  nits 
must  be  laid  in  a  place  that  is  warm,  and  mo* 
derately  moist,  to  produce  anythinp.  This  is 
the  reason  that  many  nits  laid  on  the  hairs  in 
the  night-time,  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the 
succeeding  day;  and  so  stick  for  several 
months,  tnl  they  at  last  come^to  lose  even  their 
external  form. 

The  louse  is  found  upon  every  part  of  the 
human  body :  but  particularly  in  the  heads  of 
children.'     Those  found  upon  the  miners  in 


*  All  liee  live  on  blood,  tome  od  that  of  inan,otbera  on 
that  of  qutdnipeds.  They  suck  it  with  their  proboecis, 
which  is  hardly  ever  perceived,  unless  it  be  in  actien. 
There  is  no  qutdniped  which  hu  not  its  particular  louse, 
and  some  nourish  seTeral.  Man,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  attacked  by  three  species. 

Swammerdam,  who  has  given  us  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  louse,  was  unable  to  discover  any  male  among 
those  which  he  examined.  He  always  found  in  them 
ao  ovary;  which  occasioned  him  to  suspect  that  they 
were  hermaphrod  ites.  But  the  observations  of  Leeuwen. 
hock,  difier  much  irom  those  of  that  author.  He  hes 
observed  individuals  among  these  insects  provided  with 
all  the  parts  which  characterise  the  male  sex,  and  he 
has  given  the  figures  of  those  parts.  The  same  author 
has  also  discovered  in  those  which  he  regards  as  males, 
a  recurved  sort  of  sting,  situated  under  the  abdomen, 
with  which,  according  to  film,  they  can  prickle.  He 
believes  that  the  great  itching  which  they  occasion  pro- 
coeds  from  the  pricking  of  this  sting,  having  remarked 
that  the  introduction  of  their  proboecis  into  tin  flesh 
produces  scarcely  any  sensation,  unless  perchance  that 
it  touch  on  any  of  tlie  nerves.  I>egeer  tells  us,  that  he 
has  seen  a  similar  sting  situated  at  the  end  of  the  abdo- 
men in  several  human  lice  as  well  those  of  the  body,  aa 
of  the  head.  The  indiTiduals,  which  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Leeuwenhock  are  the  males,  hare,  according 
to  Degeer,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  rounded,  whereas 
the  females,  or  those  which  have  no  sting,  have  it  emar- 
ginated.  M.  Latreille  has  also  observed,  very  distinctly 
in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  the  sting,  or  at  least 
the  conical  and  scaly  point  of  which  the  afonitald  authors 
have  made  mention. 

Sa 
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Sweden,  are  said,  by  liinnseus,  to  be  yery 
large ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  head  and 
the  body  .louse  differ  in  no  respect  from 
each  other.     The  phthiriasis,  or  lousy  disease, 

The  mullipUcAtion  of  these  insects  is  unfortunately 
far  too  great,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  prolific  as  some 
have  represented.  Experiments  liave  proved  that  in  six 
days  a  louse'  can  lay  fifty  eggs,  and  that  some  will  still 
remain  in  the  belly.  The  young  ones  soon  issue  from 
the  eggs,  (at  the  end  of  six  days,)  and  change  their  sicin 
several  times,  after  which,  they  are  in  a  state  to  repro- 
duce. This  occurs  about  eighteen  days  after,  when  they 
begin  to  lay  in  their  turn.  According  to  these  observa- 
tions,  and  the  calculations  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
two  f«male  lice  may  have  eighteen  thousand  deeoendants 
in  the  course  of  two  months* 

Linnnus  considered  the  louse,  which  remains  con- 
stantly on  the  hum»n  head,  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
louse.  It  is,  however,  from  its  characters,  and  also 
from  its  undeviatiog  locality,  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  This  same  great  naturalist  also  informs  us, 
that  the  largest  lice  he  ever  met  with,  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  warm  c«vems  of  Pahlun,  in  Sweden. 

Children,  and  persons  who  totally  neglect  their  htir, 
and  are  otherwise  of  filthy  habits,  are  generally  infeeted 
by  the  headJice.  When  powder  was  fashionable,  and 
preposterously  esteemed  an  embellishment  to  the  hair,  it* 
frequently  proved  a  productive  cause  of  these  vermin. 
Those  who  left  too  long  upon  their  head  the  dandriff 
produced  by  the  use  of  powder,  or  who  employed  adul. 
terated  powder  for  the  ornament  of  their  hair,  were  very 
liable  to  the  intrusion  of  these  unamiable  guests.  The 
other  species,  which  Is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
excepting  those  of  generation,  cornea  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
not  changing  the  linen  and  internal  garments  sufficiently 
oilen.  It  is  from  this  same  species  that  those  persons 
suffer  who  are  afflicted  with  that  most  dreadful  and  dis- 
gustiog  malady  phthiriasis.  It  may  be  observed  that 
their  appearance,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  is  some- 
times indicative  of  the  approach,  or  even  o'  the  crisis  of 
other  diseases,  and  that  where  there  ifc  no  neglect  of  per. 
sonal  cleanliness. 

As  for  the  third  species,  we  believe,  that  its  appear, 
aiice  is  invariably  the  result  of  indiscriminate  debauch- 
ery,  accompanied  of  course  with  personal  neglect. 

Dirt  attracts  these  insects,  and  prepares  for  them  a 
nidus  favourable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  posterity. 
This  is  the  vice  which  must  be  first  eradicated  if  we  are 
desirous  of  being  protected  from  their  inroads,  or  if  al- 
ready attacked  by  them,  of  rendering  more  efficacious 
any  other  means  employed  for  their  destruction. 

The  remedies  employed  against  these  vermin  act  in 
two  ways.  Some  of  them,  such  as  oily  and  fotty  sub- 
stances, or  such  as  contain  azotic  gas,  close  up  the  stig- 
mata of  these  Insects,  or  the  apertures  destined  for  the 
admission  of  air,  and  smother  them.  Others^  such  as 
the  seeds  of  Haphit  asfHa,  'of  larks-spur,  tobacco,  &c. 
reduced  to  a  powder,  produce  the  effect  of  a  violent 
poison,  and  exercise  their  influence  on  the  general  or- 
ganisaHon  of  the  animals.  Mercurial  preparations  are, 
of  all  others,  the  most  certain  and  speedy  agents  of  their 
destruction.  They  may  also  be  employed  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species  which  infest  our  domestic  ani- 
Aisls. 

It  is  said  that  lice,  by  piercing  the  skin,  often  produce 
pustules  which  may  be  converted  into  itch  or  tinea. 
Their  multiplication,  in  certain  subjects,  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  mortal  malady  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  namely,  morAmt  pe4icwUaris  or 
phihiriatis.  History  has  aflbrded  us  msny  examples  of 
this;  Phereiima,  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  Syila,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,   the  two  Herods,   Maximin,   and 


though  yery  little  known  at  present,  was  fre- 
quent enough  among  the  ancients:  Herod, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Alcman  the  poet,  Pbe- 
recydes,  Cassander,  Callisthenes,  and  Sylla, 

Philip  the  Second,  perished  of  this  disease,  or  somethipg 
very  analogous  to  it.     Mr  Kirby  is  prone  to  think  that 
it  has  fallen  particulariy  as  a  judgment  from  God  oo  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  and  the  persecutors  of  religion. 
But  this  and  all  such  notions  ought  to  be  admitted  with 
caution,  or  rather  rejected  altogether.    Uiitil  it  Is  shown 
that  the  disease  in  question  has  fallen  upon  such  penons 
alone,  and  on  no  others,  we  must  discard  the  idea  .of  ito 
being  an  instrument  of  Dl^ne  vengeance.     But  this  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reverend  entomo- 
logist himself  informs  us  that  "  this  most  loathsome  of 
all  maladies,  or  one  equally  disgusting,  has  been  the 
inheriUuce  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the 
mighty;  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims 
to  it,  you  wIU  iSnd  poets,  philosophers,  princes,  kings, 
and  emperors."     It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  believe 
that  among  all  these  there  was  not  one  less  bhwdy  than 
the  first,  or  less  profligate  than  the  second  Herod,  Jess 
oppressive  than  Maximin,  or  less  bigotted  than  Philip. 
The  fact  is,  diseases  of  all  kinds,  like  the  rain  of  heaven, 
fall  upon  the  just  and  the  ui^ust.     They  follow,  to  be 
sure,  as  a  pretty  certain  consequence,  the  indolgenoe  in 
some  vices.     Intemperance  of  all  kinds  will  entail  them 
on  the  practiser  as.  a  necessary,  but  a  natural  punish- 
ment.    But  the  man  who  unites  a  sound  constitution  to 
a  prudent  care  of  his  health,  may  be  at  ouce  supremely 
wicked  and  remarlcably  healthy.     He  may  cheat  and 
rob,  and  oppress  and  murder,  but  while  he  avoids  the 
vioes  which  are  ruioflins  to  healtli,  he  is  mora  likely  to 
find  the  reward  of  his  villanies  here  from  the  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  than  iirom  any  heaven-descended  visita- 
tion of  disease. 

Mr  Kirby  seems  doubtful  whether  all  the  cases  re- 
corded  as  oif  morhu  pediaUaris  are  referraUe  to  the 
same  specific  cause.  He  believes  there  Is  sufficient 
reason  tor  thinking  that  three  difierent  kinds  of  insects 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  diseases  which  have 
all  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  phlUriatU.  Be- 
sides  those  produced  by  peHemHy  this  eminent  naturalist 
refers  many  cases  to  the  agency  of  ocaW,  or  mites,  and 
iarvm  in  general. 

It  has  never  been  proved,  in  any  well  authenticated 
way,  that  the  species  of  the  genus  pediculus  burrow  be- 
neath the  skin,  or  are  suheutaMeomt.  This  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  man,  and  the  lower  animals,  as  far 
as  we  know  anything  of  the  habits  of  the  genus  in  ques- 
tion. For  this  we  have  the  highest  medical  authority, 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  Dr  Mead  informs  us  that 
*'  the  lou9e  feeds  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,"  and  Dr 
Willan,  in  a  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  states,  respect- 
ing the  body-louse,  that  **  the  nits  or  eggs,  are  deposited 
on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  animals  are  found 
on  the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  and  not  under  the  cuticle, 
as  some  authors  have  represented."  The  same  writer 
informs  us,  **  that  many  marvellous  stories  are  related 
by  Forestus,  Schenkius  and  othera,  respecting  lice  bred 
under  the  skin,  and  discharged  in  swarms  from  absces- 
ses, strumous  ulcers,  and  vesications.  The  mode  in 
which  pediculi  are  generated  being  now  so  well  ascer- 
tained,  no  credit  can  be  given  to  these  accounta."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  those  authors  have  mistaken  some 
other  insects  for  lice,  a«  some  such  animals  may  some- 
times  be  found  in  putrid  ulcers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  cases  of  disease  from  ani- 
mals  residing  under  the  cuticle,  cannot  be  referred  to 
pediculi.  The  poet  Alcman,  and  Pherecydes  Syrius, 
the  philosopher,  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  as  having 
died  of  some  complaint  of  this  kind.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  a  true  phthiriasis,  as  that  great  phikieopher. 
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all  died  of  this  disorder.  The  use  of  mercury, 
which  was  unknown  among  the  ancients,  may 
probably  haye  banished  it  from  among  the  mo. 
dems ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  these  animals  sel- 
dom attack  any  in  our  climate,  but  such  as 
from  sloth  or  famine  invite  their  company. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  <human  louse, 
which,  from  its  connection  with  mankind,  cje- 
senres  first  notice :  but  it  would  be  endless  to 
describe  the  various  tribes  that  go  under  this 
name,  and  swarm  upon  every  part  of  Nature. 
There  is  scarce  jeui  animal,  and  scarce  even  a 
vegetable,  that  does  not  suffer  under  its  own 
peculiar  louse.  The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  hog, 
and  the  elephant,  are  all  teased  by  them  ;  the 
whale,  the  shark,  the  salmon,  and  the  lobster. 


who  attributed  it  to  lice,  imagined;  for  he  tells  m,  that 
"they  are  produced  la  the  flesh,  in  small  pustules,  like 
tumoury,  which  have  no  pus,  and  from  which,  when 
punctured,  they  issue."  Or  Heberden,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,  informs  us  of  a  similar  case,  which  he  terms 
fnarhu  pedicularii,  but  which  could  not  be  so,  for  the 
same  reason.  He  represents  the  insect  as  inhabiting 
tumours,  from  which,  when  opened,  they  issue.  He 
also  tells  us,  that  in  all  respects  they  resemble  the  com. 
mon  ^ouse,  but  in  being  whiter.  But  an  observer  not 
accurately  skilled  in  entomology,  might,  as  Mr  Kirby 
▼ery  justly  remarks,  easily  mistake  an  acaru*  for  a 
pedieulut, 

Dr  Willan  has  cited  two  other  cases,  which  he  seems 
to  think  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  true  phikiri^ 
Miff.  In  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  stated  that  the  pedicuil 
so  abounded,  that  two  black  servanto  had  no  other  em- 
ployment  than  that  of  carrying  baskets  full  of  these  in- 
sects, and  throwing  them  into  the  sea.  This,  as  Mr 
Kirby  obsenres,  appears  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated 
and  hyperbolical.  We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  observing,  that  phthiriasis  must  Tary  in  its 
types,  according  to  the  species  of  pediculus  by  which  it 
is  produced. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  that  lice  abandon  the 
Spanish'  sailors,  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  when 
going  to  the  Indies,  and  roTisit  them  again  on  their  re- 
turn,  and  that  body  lice  are  unknown  in  India,  are  ob- 
servations that  have  need  of  being  corroborated  by  more 
certain  testimonies  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of. 
But,  if  true,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  iact  very 
surprising.  A  degree  of  considerable  heat,  and  a  more 
abundant  transpiration,  might  prove  unfavourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  pedicmli  corporU,  As  their  skin  is 
more  tender,  the  influence  of  the  air  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  them  In  those  burning  climates. 

The  disgusting  fact,  of  these  vermin  being  eaten,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Hottentots,  the  Negroes  oif  Westeni 
Africa,  and  the  SimisB.  It  has  been  observed  to  pre- 
vail among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  and  is  not  un- 
common even  in  Europe,  as  amongst  the  beggars  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  authors  have  pointed  out 
the  courses  which  should  be  adopted  to  protect  or  free 
the  person  from  these  disgusting  insects.  The  best  of 
all,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  cleanliness.  Of  the  medical 
uses  to  which  these  animals  have  been  applied,  it  is  un. 
necessary  to  dilate  here.  No  one,  we  fancy,  of  the  least 
degree  of  intelligence,  gives  any  credit  to  such  remedies 
at  present.  It  was  imagined  that  their  introduction  into 
the  uretha  of  new-born  infants,  troubled  with  suppression 
of  urine,  might,  by  the  titillation  which  they  caused  in 
that  canal,  force  the  sphincter  to  relax,  and  give  pas- 
sage  to  the  urine.  Farriers  used  to  employ  the  same 
remedy  with  horses  in  similar  cases. 

The  pedicttii  proper,  are  confined  to  men  and  quad- 


are  not  without  their  company ;  while  evcr> 
hot-house,  and  every  garden,  is  infested  with 
some  peculiarly  destructive.  LinnsRUs  tells  us, 
that  he  once  found  a  vegetable-louse  upon  some 
plants  newly  arrived  from  America  ;  and,  will- 
ing to  trace  the  little  animal  through  its  vari. 
ous  stages,  he  brought  it  with  him  from  Lon- 
don to  Leyden,' where  he  carefully  preserved 
it  during  the  winter,  until  it  bred  in  the 
spring  ;  but  the  louse  it  seems  did  noi  treat 
him  with  ail  the  gratitude  he  expected  ;  for  it 
became  the  parent  of  so  numerous  a  progeny, 
that  it  soon  overran  all  the  physic-garden  of 
that  beautiful  city ;  and  leaves,  to  this  day, 
many  a  gardener  to  curse  the  Sweds's  too  in- 
dulgent curiosity. 

rupeds.  The  rieini,  or  bird-lice,  to  th9  feathered 
race. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  designated  under  the 
name  of  ritinu*,  those  acarides,  or  acari,  vulgarly  called  - 
ticks,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  of  dogs,  oxen, 
&c.  Degeer  might,  therefore,  have  better  employed 
another  denomination  for  the'  present  genus,  and  which 
preceding  naturalists  confounded  with  that  of  lice.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr  Leach  has  adopted,  from  Herman,  tlie 
denomination  of  nirmut. 

It  was  by  no  means  surprising,  that  the  earlier  natur- 
alists did  not  distinguish  these  animals  from  the  lice ; 
their  external  physiognomy  is  almoot  the  same,  but  their 
organisation  is  diflierent  in  many  essential  points,  and  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  genera  approximate  in  a  natu- 
rat  series.  From  the  consideration  of  their  resemblances 
and  difierences,  and  from  some  other  facts,  furnished  by 
the  trachean  araehnida,  and  the  branchiopoda,  we  may 
see  that  nature,  in  preserving. always  the  same  type  of 
general  forms,  is  pleased  to  modify,  and  sometimes  rather 
abruptly,  that  of  the  maiidncatoiy  apparatus,  or  that  she 
easily  converts  organs  adapted  for  grinding,  into  sucking 
organs,  and  vice  versa.  Her  views  in  this  respect  are 
subordinate  to  the  model  on  which  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal is  at  first  formed.  This  consideration  caused  M. 
Latreille  to  reject  as  a  primary  character,  the  division 
of  insects  into  two  line»— one  composed  of  the  grinding, 
and  the  other  of  the  sucking  insects. 

The  rieini  live  exclusively  on  aAimals  of  the  class 
Aves.  Degeer,  it  is  true,  makes  mention  of  a  ricinus 
found  on  the  body  of  a  dog;  but  this  species  M.  La- 
treille refers  to  pediculus,  and  could  discover  no  man- 
dibles on  it 

These  insects  remain  by  preference  under  the  wings, 
about  the  axilla,  and  on  the  head  of  birds;  they  attach 
themselves  there  very  strongly,  by  means  of  the  two  ro- 
bust and  equal  crotchets  which  terminate  their  tarsi. 
They  multiply  there  sometimes.  In  such  quantities,  that 
the  birds  grow  considerably  thinner,  and  may  even  die 
in  consequence.  Care  should  be  tdien  to  examine  do- 
mestic birds,  supposed  to  be  infested  by  these  vermin, 
and  often  to  clean  out  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  where  they  are  accustomed  to  rest.  By  such  means 
they  may  also  be  protected  from  a  species  of  mite,  which 
multiplies  prodigiously  in  such  places,  and  by  which 
these  domestic  animate  are  seriously  incommoded. 

The  gentB  of  the  riciui  is  very  numerous ;  there  is 
no  bird  without  one  or  two  species.  Redi  has  figured  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  though  his  figures  are  rude, 
one  may  easily  see  how  many  varieties  the  forms  of  these 
insects  present.  Their  characters,  manners,  &c.,  are, 
with  the  exceptions  already  sUted,  the  same  as  those  of 
the  lice.  There  is  one  singularity  in  the  riehuu  pavo- 
nitj  and  that  is,  tfaat  the  antenna  are  forked. — Supple^ 
meni  to  the  English  edUion  ^  Cupigr, 
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The  animal  which  some  have  called  the 
Leaf.Louse,  is  of  ^e  size  of  a  flea,  and  of  a 
bright  green,  or  bluislugreen  colour ;  the  body 
is  nearly  oyal,  and  is  largest  and  most  conrex 
on  the  hinder  part;  the  breast  is  Tery  small, 
and  the  head  is  blunt  and  green :  the  eyes  may 
be  seen  very  plainly,  being  prominent  on  the 
ibre  part  of  the  head,  and  of  a  shinine  black 
colour ;  near  these  there  is  a  black  Tine  on 
each  side ;  and  the  legs  are  very  slender.^ 

These  animals  are  usually  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  orache,  and  other  plants ;  and  the 
weaker  the  leaves  and  buds  are,  these  insects 
swarm  upon  them  in  greater  abundance.  Some 
plants  are  covered  over  with  diem;  though 
they  are  not  the  cause  of  the  plant's  weakness, 
but  the  sign :  however,  by  wounding  and  suck, 
ing  the  leaf,  they  increase  the  disease.  They 
*  generally  assume  their  colour  from  the  plant 
on  which  they  reside.  Those  that  feed  upon 
pot-herbs  and  plum-trees,  are  of  an  ash-colour ; 
only  they  are  greenish  when  they  are  young : 

1  Oftkt  Aphide*,  or  Phni  Lie&. — The  minuts  siti- 
mala  which  compose  this  eiiigular  tribe  live  entirely  on 
Tegetablee,  and  the  loftiest  trees  are  as  liable  to  their  at- 
tadis  as  the  meet  humble  plant  Their  numbers  are 
often  incalculably  great.  They  preier  tlie  young  shoots 
en  acooont  ef  their  tenderness,  and  frequently  Insinuate 
themaelvec  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  plants,  doing  irre- 
parable mischief  even  before  they  are  discovered.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  beset  the  foliage,  and  are  always 
(bund  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This  they  prefer, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  being  meet  tender,  but  becauae 
it  afibrda  tlMm  protection  from  the  weather. 

Some  of  the  species  are  constantly  and  unalterably  at- 
tached to  one  or  more  particular  kind  of  planti ;  but 
otiiers  feed  Indiscriminately  on  most  soits  of  herbage. 

These  insects  are  sometimes  winged,  and  sometimes 
destitute  of  wings,  without  any  distinction  of  sei.  In 
the  spring  tiiey  are  viviparous,  producing  their  ofispring 
alive;  and  in  the  autumn  they  ars  oviparous,  depositing 
their  eggs,  like  most  other  insects,  in  places  when  they 
remain  secure  through  the  winter  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  they  are  hatched.  The  aphides  afford  also  another 
surprising  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  nature ;  one 
impregnation  of  a  fismale  is  sufficient  for  nine  genera* 
tions. 

The  larvtf,  ehfytaiideiy  and  perfect  insects,  have  so 
little  difference  in  external  appearance,  that  they  can- 
not bo  distinguished  from  each  other. 

If  the  aphides  had  not  many  enemies  their  Increase 
in  summer  would  bf  so  great,  as  by  wounding  and  es- 
hausting  the  tender  shoots  of  the  treesb  sometimes  to  sup> 
press  their  venation.  Among  their  enemies,  one  of 
the  princtpel  is  a  small  black  species  of  ichneumeiwfly,. 
which  darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphi. 
des,  and  at  the  same  time  depoelts  an  egg  in  each.  Thia 
egg  afterwards*  produces  a  grub,  which  fcMds  en  the  body 
of  the  insect  till  it  has  acquired  ite  fiill  growth,  when  it 
undergoes  its  change,  and  entirely  destroys  its  living 
nidus. 

AfUr  a  mild  apring,  most  of  the  species  of  aphis  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  do  considerable  iigury  to  the 
trees  on  which  they  are  found.  The  best  mode  to  re- 
medy this  evil  is  to  lop  off  the  infected  shoota  before  the 
insects  greatly  multiplied,  repeating  the  same  operation 
before  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  deposited.  By  the  ilrrt 
pruning,  a  very  numerous  present  increase  will  be  pre* 
vented ;  and  1^  the  second,  the  following  year's  supply 
may  in  a  great  measure  bo  cut  oC 


those  that  belong  to  the  alder  and  cherry-tree, 
are  black  ;  as  also  those  upon  beans,  and  some 
other*plant8 :  those  on  the  leares  of  apples  and 
rose-trees,  are  white :  but  as  they  leap,  like 
grasshoppers,  some  place  them  in  the  number 
of  the  flea  kind.  The  most  uncommon  colour 
is  reddish  ;  and  lice  of  this  sort  may  be  found 
on  the  leaves  of  tansey  ;  and  their  juice,  when 
rubbed  in  the  hands,  tinges  them  with  no  dis- 
agreeable red.  All  these  live  upon  their  res- 
pective plants ;  and  are  often  engendered  with 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  leal. 

All  these  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and 
the  foetus,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  brought  ibilb, 
entirely  fills  the  bellv  of  the  female ;  its  fore 
parts  being  excluded  first,  and  then  the  bin- 
der. The  young  one  does  not  begin  to  move 
till  the  horns  or  feelers  appear  out  of  the  body 
of  the  old  one  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  these  it 
first  shows  signs  of  life,  moving  them  in  every 
direction,  and  bending  all  their  joints.  When 
the  horns  and  head  are  excluded,  the  two  fore- 
feet follow,  which  they  move  with  equal  agi- 
lity ;  after  this  follow  the  middle  feet,  and 
then  the  binder :  still,  however,  the  young  one 
continues  sticking  to  its  parent,  supported  only 
at  one  extremity,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  in 
air,  until  its  small  and  soft  members  become 
hardened  and  fitted  for  self-support  The  pa* 
rent  then  gets  rid  of  its  burden  ;  by  moving 
from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting,  and  for. 
cing  the  youne  one  to  stand  upon  its  legs, 
leaves  it  to  shift  for  itself. 

As  the  animal  has  not  far  to  go,  its  provi. 
sions  lying  beneath  it,  during  the  summer  it 
continues  to  eat  and  creep  about  with  great 
agility.  But  as  it  is  viviparous, and  must  ne. 
cessarily  lurk  somewhere  in  whiter,  where  its 
body  may  be  defended  from  the  cold,  it  endea* 
vours  to  secure  a  retreat  near  the  trees  or  plants 
that  serve  to  nouruh  it  in  the  beginning  of 
spring.  They  never  hide  themselves  in  the 
earth,  like  many  other  insects,  because  they 
have  no  part  of  their  bodies  fitted  to  remove 
the  earth  :  nor  can  they  creep  into  every  chink, 
as  their  legs  are  too  long :  besides,  their  bo- 
dies are  so  tender,  that  the  least  rough  particle 
of  the  earth  would  hurt  them.  They,  there- 
fore, get  into  the  deep  chinks  of  the  bark,  and 
into  the  cavities  of  the  stronger  stalks,  from 
whence  they  sally  out  upon  the  branches  and 
leaves  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  begins 
to  be  felt  Neither  the  cold  in  the  autumnal 
season,  nor  the  lesser  degree  of  heat  in  the 
spring,  ever  hurts  them  ;  they  seldom,  there* 
fore,  seek  for  hiding-places  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  are  alert  enough  to  take  the  ear- 
liest  advantage  of  the  returning  spring. 

Like  many  other  insects,  they  cast  their 
skins  four  several  times:  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  males  have  four  wings,  but 
the  females  never  have  any.     They  ail  have 
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long  legSyjfiot  on)y  to  enable  tbem  to  creep 
over  the  long  hairs  of  plants  of  leaves,  but  also 
to  travel  from  oiie  tree  to  another  when  they  bap- 
pen  to  stand  at  a  distance.  Their  trunk  or 
snout  lies  under  their  breast;  and  this  they 
thrust  into  the  pores  of  the  plant  to  suck  out 
UiQ  juice,  fur  they  do  not  gnaw  them,  like  the 
caterpillar ;  but  so  hurt  them  by  sucking,  that 
the  leaves  become  spotted,  and  as  it  were  over- 
run with  scabs ;  for  which  jeason  their  edges - 
always  turn  up  towards  the  middle. 

It  has  been  said,  that  these  insects  are  ofte^ 
carried  away  and  devoured  by  ants ;  but  this 
Pryachy  from  whom  this  description  is  taken, 
could  never  observe.  The  ants,  indeed,  are 
fond  of  those  trees  where  there  is  a  great  num. 
ber  of  these  insects  ;  but  then  it  is  only  to  suck 
the  juice  which  flows  from  the  leaves  that  have 
been  jusk  wounded.  This  more  particularly 
happens  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  other 
moisture  is  wanting  :  however,  he  never  found 
them  hurting  or  carrying,  away  any  of  these 
insects  while  alive  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
able,  for  the  leaf-louse  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  ant  at  single  combat.  Whenever  they 
perceive  the  ant  approaching  behiztd  them, 
they  kick  back  with  their  hinder-feet,  and  thus 
drive  off  the  invader,  as  a  horse  would  a  lion. 

The  three  principal  and  constant  enemies 
to  these  insects  are,  first,  the  fire-fly,  which 
lays  its  eggs  where  these  insects  are  in  great- 
est number,  which,  producing  a  worm,  seizes 
and  devours  all  the  leaf-lice  that  come  near 
it :  another  enemy  is  the  worm  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beetle,  which  destroys  them  in  great 
numbers  :  but  the  most  formidable  of  all  ene- 
mies, is  the  ichneumon  fly,  that  seizes  upon 
one  of  the  largest  females,  and  laying  its  egg 
upon  her,  this  is  hatched  into  a  worm,  which 
soon  devours  and  destroys  the  animal  from 
whose  body  it  sprung. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  BifG  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  Bug  is  another  of  those  nauseous  in- 
sects  that  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  often  banish  that  sleep,  which 
even  sorrow  and  anxiety  pefmitted  to  approach. 
This,  to  many  men,  is  of  all  other  insects  the 
most  troublesome  and  obnoxious.  The  night 
is  usually  the  season  when  the  wretched  have 
rest  from  their  labour;  but  this  seems  the 
only  season  when  the  bug  issues  from  its  re- 
treats,  to  make  its  depredations.  By  day  it 
lurks,  like  a  robber,  in  the  most  secret  parts  of 
the  bed ;  takes  the  advantage  of  every  chink 
and  cranny,  to  make  a  secure  lodgment;  and 
contrives  its  habitation  with  so  much  art,  that 


scarce  any  industry  can  discover  its  retreat. 
It  seems  to  avoid  the  light  with  great  cun- 
ning;  and  if  candles  be  kept  burning, 
this  formidable  insect  will  not  issue  from  its 
hiding-place.  But  when  darkness  promises 
security,  it  then  issues  from  every  corner  of  the 
bed>*  drops  from  the  tester,  crawls  from  behind 
the  arras,  and  travels  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  unhappy  patient,  who  vainly  wishes  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  generally  vain  to 
destrojpone  only,  as  there  are  hundreds  more 
to  revenge  their  companion's  fate  ;  so  that  the 
person  who  thus  is  subject  to  be  bitten,  re- 
mains  the  whole  night  like  a  sentinel  upon 
duty,  rather  watching  the  approach  of  fresh 
invaders,  than  inviting  the  pleasing  approaches 
of  sleep.' 

Nor  are  these  insects  less  disagreeable  from 
their  nauseous  stench,  than  their  unceasing 
appetites.  When  they  begin  to  crawl,  the 
whole  bed  is  infected  with  the  smell :  but  if 
they  are  accidentally  killed,  then  it  is  insup. 
portable. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  that 
result  from  the  persecution  of  these  odious  in. 
sects;  but  happily  for  Great  Britain,  they 
multiply  less  in  these  islands  than  in  any  part 
of  the  continent.'     In  Prance  and  Italy  the 


^  BttffM — Female  bugs  lay  their  eggs  four  Umes  a^ 
year,  namely.  In  March,  May,  July,  aoid  September,  at 
each  season  laying  fifty  eggs;  in  other  words,  producing 
two  hundred  young  in  the  space  of  a  year.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  weelcs  the  young  bugs  have  arrired  at  maturi. 
ty,  and  are  ready  to  become  parents  in  turn.  With  this 
data,  the  following  calculation  may  be  made  : — Suppose 
one  female  bug  is  allowed  to  enter  a  house  just  before 
\tying  time  in  spring,  it  will  produce  60  young  in 
March,  of  which  25  may  be  femiies.  In  May,  the  26 
females  (that  is,  including  the  mother)  will  produce  1300 
young ;  tska  750  of  these  as  females,  we  have  in  July 
35,500  young;  take  15,750  of  these  as  females,  along 
with  the  former  750,  that  will  be  16,500  females,  which 
in  September  win  bring  forth  825,000  young;  take 
412,600  of  these  as  females,  along  with  the  former, 
16,500  femsles,  that  ^i\\  make  429,000,  which  in  tha 
ensuing  Msrch  will  produce  21,450,000;  add  to  these 
the  429,025  males  not  reckoned,  there  is  a  total  of 
21,909,025,  or  veiy  nearly  twenty-lwo  millions  of  bugs, 
all  from  a  single  parent  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
If  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict  will  not  induce  activity  in 
extirpating  the  first  bug  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
a  dwelling,  we  do  not  know  what  will. 

'  The  Bed  Bmg, — It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  in. 
troduced  into  this  country  in  the  fir  timber  that  was 
brought  over  fat  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  London,  after 
it  had  sufiered  by  the  great  fire.  For  it  is  generally  said 
that  bugs  were  not  known  in  England  befisre  that  time ; 
and  many  <^  them  were  found  almost  immediately  aiVer- 
wards  in  the  new-built  houses.  Their  most  favourite 
food  is  blood,  dried  paste,  sixe,  deal,  beech,  osier,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  timber,  the  sap  of.  which  they  suck;- 
and  on  any  of  these  they  are  able  to  exist  They  will 
not  feed  on  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  or  mahogany ;  for  seve. 
ral  pdrs  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  were  confined 
with  these  kinds  of  wood,  soon  died,  whilst  those  kept 
with  the  other  continued  to  thrive  through  the  whole 
year. 

Bugs  appear  to  have  been  fisvourita  Ingrsdients  among 
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beds,  particularly  in  their  inns,  swarm  with 
them ;  and  every  piece  of  furniture  seems  to 
afford  them  a  retreat  They  gtow  larger  also 
with  them  than  with  us,  and  bite  with  more 
cruel  appetite. 

This  animal,  if  examined  minutely,  appears 
to  consist  of  three  principal  parts ;  the  Head, 
the  corselet,  and  the  belly.  It  has  two  brown 
eyes,  that  are  very  small,  and  a  little  promi- 
nent, besides  two  feelers,  with  three  joints; 
underneath  these  there  is  a  crook ed«trunk, 
which  is  its  instrument  of  torture,  and  which, 
when  in  motion,  lies  close  upon  the  breast. 
The  breast  is  a  kind  of  ring,  in  which  are 
placed  the  two  first  pair  of  legs.  The  belly 
consists  of  nine  rings;  under  which  are  placed 
two  pair  of  legs  more ,  making  six  in  all.  Each 
leg  has  three  joints,  which  form  the  thigh,  the 
leg,  and  the  foot,  which  is  armed  with  a  crooked 
claw,  like  a  hook.  The  body  is  smooth,  ex- 
cept a  few  short  hairs»  that  may  be  seen  by 
the  microscope,  about  tUe  vent,  and  on  the  two 
last  rings.  Its  motion  is  slow  and  unwieldy  ; 
yet  its  sight  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant  it 
perceives  the  light,  it  generally  makes  good 
its  retreat ;  and  they  are  seldom  caught,  though 
the  bed  swarms  with  them. 

If  we  examine  this  insect  internally,  we 
shall  find  the  great  artery,  which  in  all  in- 
sects performs  the  functions  of  the  heart ;  we 
shall  find  the  apertures  of  the  lungs  on  the 
right  side  and  the  left,  through  which  the  ani- 
mal breathes ;  we  shall  find  a  stomach  and  in- 
testines, which,  as  in  other  animals,  run  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus.  If  the  insect  has  been 
long  kept  fasting,  there  will  be  a  mucus  found 
in  its  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  but  if 
crushed  after  a  full  meal,  the  human  blood 
which  it  has  sucked  in  will  appear  a  little 
darkened,  by  having  passed  through  the  in- 
sect's body. 

The  male  and  female  of  these  animals  are 
plainly  distinguishable  from  each  other ;  and 
the  parts  of  generation  are  obvious  enough. 
They  are  often  found  coupling  tail  to  tail ;  and 


the  medicaments  of  tncieiit  doctort.  They  were  pre- 
scribed in  wine  for  colic,  and  an  ancient  writer  says, 
*'  It  is  no  new  remedy,  and  it  is  a  certain  cure:  ft  once 
helped  a  governor  of  Zurich,  so  that  he  had  like  to  havS 
written  a  commendation  in  ^Tour  of  them." 

The  Leek-Qreen  Bug ^The  leek-green  bug  Is  to  be 

found  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  ipany  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  body  is  green,  without  spots ;  the  abidomen 
black  above,  the  mai^n  spotted  with  yellow;  the  body 
beneath  of  a  yellowish  green ;  with  six  yellow  legs.  The 
antenna  sometimes  entirely  reddish  brown;  their  1^ 
joints  are  tipt  with  black. 

The  Harveti  Bug. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  teasing 
little  animals  in  nature.  Though  hred  and  intended, 
like  its  congener,  the  red  spider,  to  live  on  vegetables, 
as  currents,  rasp-berries,  and  French  beans,  yet  it  will 
desert  these,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  to  live  on 
and  annoy  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  portion  of  the 
human  race.  These  insects  are  so  minute,  that  they  are 
only  visible  to  the  keenest  eyes,  and  then  only  when 


in  this  state  are  very  easily  destroyed.  The 
female  has  an  ovary  filled  with  eggs,  joined 
together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  each  egg 
being  an  oblong,  almost  cylindrical,  inclining 
to  white,  and  pretty  transparent  In  about 
two  days  after  impregnation  by  the  male,  she 
deposits  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  and  finy,  in  some  convenient  place 
where  they  are  likely  to  receive  no  disturbance. 
There  they  continue  for  some  months ;  during 
which  time,  neither  cold  nor  heat,  neither 
moisture  nor  fumigation,  can  in  the  least  re- 
tard their  exclusion ;  but  they  come  forth  ac- 
tive, and  ready  for  mischief.^  It  is  this  hardi- 
ness  in  the  shell  that  seems  to  continue  the 
breed  ;  as  the  old  ones  die  every  winter,  or 
are  easily  destroyed  by  any  fumigation  that  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  But  the  eggs  seem  in- 
capable of  destruction;  even  those  men  who 
Make  a  livelihood  by  killing  these  nauseoas 
insects,  though  they  can  answer  for  the  parent, 
can  never  be  sure  of. the  egg*  For  thb  reason 
they  usually  pay  those  houses  to  which  they 
are  called  a  second  or  a  third  visit,  and  at  last 
exterminate  them  by  perseverance. 

The  manner  of  destrpy  ing  them  seems  rather 
the  effects  of  assiduity  than  antidote;  for  the 
men  called  in  upon  this  occasion,  take  every 
part  of  the  furniture  asunder,  brush  every  part 
of  it  with  great  assiduity,  anoint  it  with  a  li- 
quid which  I  take  to  be  a  solution  of  corrosiw 
sublimate,  and  having  performed  this  opera, 
tion  twice  or  thrice,  the  vermin  are  most  usu- 
ally destroyed. 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  best 
antidote  to  remove  these  nauseous  insects ;  and 
wherever  that  is  wanting,  their  increase  seems 
but  a   just   punishment.     Indeed,  they  are 

placed  on  any  very  smooth  white  suriiMse  ;  in  course,  tbey 
are  only  known  by  their  efiects.  Ladies  and  children  «« 
the  first  to  complain  of  their  atUcks;  and  chiefly  where 
any  part  of  the  dress  fits  closely  to  the  skin.  There 
they  seat  themselves  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  uid 
lay  such  firm  hold  with  their  feet  and  jaws,  that  the; 
cannot  he  displaced  by  rubbing,  nor  by  washing,  unles  > 
powerful  spirit  or  acid  be  used.  A  microscope  resdjly 
detects  them :  and,  by  its  assisUnce,  they  may  be  di»- 
iodged  with  the  point  of  a  muslin  needle,  and,  if  pl«c<° 
on  v^ritlng^per,  will  be  seen  to  have  eight  legs,  t^« 
tentacula  or  feelers,  and  an  abdomen  something  egg- 
shaped  ;  colour  livid  red  ;  and  in  size  no  bigger  thsn  the 
point  of  a  small  needle.  They  lacerate  the  epidermis  m 
some  way  or  other,  as  a  small  hole  is  observable  where 
they  have  been  seated  ;'  and  cause  extreme  itching  »"" 
considerable  inflammation  of  the  part.— Jtfisfa^*^  ^^' 
HUU 

1  The  female  bug  (as  we  have  stated  in  a  preWoui 
note)  generally  lays  about  fifty  eggs  at  a  timet  '^hicb 
are  white,  and  when  protruded  are  covered  with  a  vis- 
cous matter,  which  aftemards  hardening  sticks  then 
firmly  to  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  These  tfs 
usually  hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  The  young,  tor 
some  time  after  they  first  escape  from  the  9ggi  ^^  ^^ 
fectly  white,  but  they  generally  become  brown  in  the 

I'  course  of  about  three  weelu.  In  eleven  weeks  they  are  m 
full  growth. 
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sometimefi  foand  in  such  numbers  among  old 
furniture  and  neglected  chambers,  exposed  to 
the  south,  that,  wanting  otheiv sustenance,  they 
devour  each  other.  They  are  also  enemies  to 
other  vermin,  and  destroy  fleas  very  effectu- 
ally ;  so  that  we  seldom  have  the  double  per- 
secution of  different  vermin  in  the  same  bed. 
Of  the  bug  kind  Liimaeus  reckons  up  forty. 


CHAP.    VII. 


OF  THE  W0OD-LO178S  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  common  wood-louse  is  seldom  above 
half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  colour  is  of  a  livid  black,  espe- 
cially when  found  about  dunghills,  and  on  the 
ground ;  but  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  un- 
der  tiles,  and  in  drier  places,  are  of  the  colour 
of  the  hair  of  an  ass. — It  has  fourteen  feet, 
seven  on  each  side ;  and  they  have  only  one 
joint  each,  which  is  scarcely  perceivable.  It 
has  two  short  feelers,  and  the  body  is  of  an 
oval  shape.  When  it  is  touched  it  rolls  itself 
up  into  a  sort  of  ball ;  and  the  sides  near  the 
feet  are  dentated  like  a  saw.  It  is  often  found 
among  rotten  timber,  and  on  decayed  trees : 
in  winter  it  lies  hid  in  the  crevices  of  walls 
and  all  sorts  of  buildings.  The  male  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  female,  being  less 
and  more  slender.  The  eggs  they  lay  are 
white  and  shining,  like  seed-pearls,  and  are 
very  numerous :  however,  more  properly  speak, 
ins,  although,  when  excluded,  the  young  have 
alltlie  appearance  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are 
alive,  and,  without  throwing  off  any  shell,  stir 
and  move  about  with  great  vivacity ;  so  that 
this  animal  may  properly  be  said  to  be  vivi- 
parous. The  little  worms  at  first  seem  scarcely 
able  to  stir;  but  they  soon  feed,  and  become 
very  brisk.  These  animals  are  of  great  use 
in  medicine,  being  impregnated  with  a  saline 
quality,  which  is  diuretic  and  stimulating.  Of 
this  insect,  Linnaeus  makes  three  species. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

O?  THE  MONOCULUS;  OR,  ARBORESCENT 
WATER' FLEA. 

This  animal,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea, 
appears  to  the  sight,  unassisted  by  the  micros- 
cope,  to  have  but  one  eye;  for  the  eyes,  by 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  head,  seem  to  be 
joined  to  each  other  :  they  are  situated  in  the 
trunk  of  this  insect,  and  the  beak  is  likewise 
very  small  and  sharp-pointed.  The  structure 
of  the  eye  is  seen,  by  the  microscope,  to  be  re- 


ticulated, or  made  like  a  net;  and  the  trunk 
of  this  insect,  by  which  it  feeds,  is  not  only 
small  and  sharp,  but  also  transparent.  The 
insects  are  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  and  some- 
times are  seen  in  such  multitudes  on  the  sur- 
face of  standing  waters,  as  to  make  them  ap- 
pear all  over  red,  whence  many  fanciful  people 
have  thought  the  water  to  be  turned  into  blood. 

Swammerdam  tells  us  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  who  was  at  first  astonished 
by  an  appearance  of  this  kind.  Being  once 
intent  upon  his  studies,  he  heard  a  noise,  oi 
which,  as  it  increased  by  degrees,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  know  the  cause.  The  maid-servant 
attending  to  his  summons,  appeared  quite  pe. 
trified  with  fear,  and  told  him  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  that  all  the  waters  of  Leyden  were 
turned  into  blood!  Upon  this  he  went  di. 
recti y,  in  a  small  bark,  to  the  place  where  the 
water  was  thus  changed,  and  put  some  of  the 
bloody  water  into  a  glass ;  but  upon  viewing 
it  with  attention,  he  observed,  that  it  abounded 
with  infinite  numbers  of  these  little  red  insects, 
which  tinged  the  whole  body  of  the  fluid  with 
that  seemingly  formidable  colour.  Thus  his 
sudden  fright  was  changed  into  lasting  admi- 
ration.* 

Of  all  parts  of  this  animal,  its  branching 
arms,  and  the  motion  it  makes  with  them  in 
the  water,  deserve  our  greatest  attention.  By 
these  the  little  creature  can  move  in  a  straight 
line ;  waving  its  arms,  as  a  bird  does  its  wings 
in  the  air,  sometimes  upward,  sometimes  down- 
ward, sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  yet  still  continuing  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line.  By  striking  the  water  with  its  arms,  it 
can  ascend  with  great  velocity ;  and  by  strik- 
ing  it  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  dives  with  equal 
ease.  As  these  motions  are  very  rapid,  the 
little  animal  appears  to  jump  in  the  water,  its 
head  always  tending  to  the  surfacei  and  its 
tail  stretched  downward.  This  insect  is  pro- 
duced from  an  eggy  which,  when  excluded,  is 

>  The  Cancroid  Mtmoculut, — ^This  curious  little  tui- 
mal  has  a  ronvex  shell  rounded  in  front,  and  truncated 
behind ;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  bristle-shaped  pro* 
cesses.  This  insect  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  European 
monoculi;  exhibiting  with  great  distinctness  Ihe  nume- 
rous brachial  and  other  parts,  which  in  the  smaller  spe- 
cies  are  only  to  be  viewed  by  the  assistance  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  LinnsBsn  genus  monoculus  has,  by  Fabricius 
Muller,  been  subdivided  into  different  distinct  genera,  on 
account  of  th^ disposition  of  the  eyes,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies are  approximated.  So  as  to  appear  as  if  single,  while 
Sn  others  they  are  remote  from  each  other. 

The  FtmrJiomed  A/tmocnhtt. — This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs,  occuring  during  the  whole  year  in  the  clearer 
ponds  of  stagnant  waters,  wells.  &c.  In  the  size  of  the 
body  it  scarcely  exceeds  a  large  mite,  but  if  measured 
from  the  extremities  of  iu  limbs,  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  equal  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fe- 
male is,  in  general,  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  the  OTaries,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
double  cluster  of  grapes  in  miniature. 
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carried  on  the  baok  of  the  female,  and  soon  is 
seen  floating  in  the  water  round  het_  Its  ap- 
pearance at  first  is  that  of  a  very  smali  whitish 
insect,  endued  with  a  very  nimble  motion. 
Except  in  colour,  it  suflers  no  change,  onlji 
continuing  to  grow  larger  and  redder  as  it 
grows  old.  They  sometimes  remain  several 
days  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  some- 
times are  seen  at  the  bottom  only ;  but  they 
are  never  at  rest  They  change  their  skin, 
like  most  other  insects  ;  and  the  cast  skin  re- 
sembles the  insect  itself  so  exactly,  that  one 
might  mistake  the  mask  for  the  animal 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  SCOBPIOH  AHD  ITS  VARIETIES.* 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  an  insect  without  wings 
that  is  not  obnoxious  to  man:  the  smallest 
have  the  power  of  annoying  him,  either  by 
biting  or  stinging  him  ;  and  though  each  is  in 
itself  contemptible,  they  become  formidable 
from  their  numbers.  But  of  all  this  class, 
there  is  none  so  terrible  as  the  Scorpion,  whose 
shape  is  hideous,  whose  size  among  the  insect 
tribe  is  enormous,  and  whose  sting  is  generally 
fatal.  Happy  for  England,  the  scorpion  is  en- 
tirely a  stranger  among  us  1  In  several  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  but  too  well 
known,  though  it  seldom  grows  above  four 
inches  long:  but  in  the  warm  tropical  cli- 
mates  it  is  seen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
respect  as  large  as  a  lobster. 

The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  in- 
sect  tribe,  and  not  less  terrible  Irom  its  size 
than  its  malignity.  It  resembles  a  lobstei 
somewhat  in«  shape,  but  is  infinitely  more  hi- 
deous. There  have  been  enumerated  nine 
different  kinds  of  this  dangerous  insect,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  there  being  scor- 
pions yellow,  brown,  and  ash  coloured ;  others 
that  are  the  colour  of  rusty  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  black,  claret^colour,  white,  and  gray. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  distinguish, 
able  in  this  animal ;  the  head,  the  breast,  the 
belly,  and  the  tail.  The  scorpion's  head 
seems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  breast ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  seen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little 
more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  head :  these  eyes  afe  so  small, 
that  they  are  scarcely  perceivable;  and  it  is 
probable  the  animal  has  but  little  occasion  for 
seeing.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
jaws ;  the  undermost  is  divided  into  two,  and 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  serve 
the  animal  as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks 
its  food,  and  thrusts  it  into  its  mouth :  these 


'  The  Scorpion   is  placed  by  naturalists  among  the 
Arachnidet  or  Spldera. 


the  scorpion  can  at  pleasure  pull  back  into  its 
mouth,  so  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  seen. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  arms,  each 
composed  of  four  joints  ;  the  last  of  which  is 
large,  with  strong  muscles,  and  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  lobster  s  claw.  Below  the  breast 
are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided  into 
six  joints ;  the  two  hindmost  of  which  are  each 
provided  with  two  crooked  claws,  and  here  and 
there  covered  with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided 
into  seven  little  rings ;  from  the  lowest  of  which 
is  continued  a  tail  composed  of  six  joints, 
which  are  bristly,  and  formed  like  little  globes, 
the  last  being  armed  with  a  crooked  sting. 
This  is  that  fatal  instrument  which  renders 
this  insect  so  formidable :  it  is  long,  pointed, 
hard,  and  hollow  ;  it  is  pierced  near  the  base 
by  two  small  holes,  through  which,  when  the 
animal  stiitga,  it  ejects  a  drop  of  poison,  whicb 
is  white,  caustic,  and  fatal  The  reservoir  in 
which  this  poison  is  kept,  is  in  a-  small  blad- 
der near  the  tail,  into  which  the  venom  is  dis- 
tilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If  this  hlad. 
der  be  gently  pressed,  the  venom  will  be  seen 
issuing  out  through  the  two  holes  above-men- 
tioned; so  that  it  appears,  that  when  the  ani- 
mal  stings,  the  bladder  is  pressed,  and  the  ve- 
nom  issues  through  the  two  apertures  into  the 
wound. 

There  are  .ew  animals  more  fonnidable,  or 
more  truly  mischievous,  than  the  scorpion.  As 
it  takes  refuge  in  a  small  place,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  sheltering  in  houses,  so  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  that  it  must  frequently  sting 
those  among  whom  it  resides.  In  some  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  and  in  France,  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
that  torment  mankind :  but  its  malignity  in 
Europe  is  trifling,  when  compared  to  what  the 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  are  known  to 
experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  any 
piece  of  furniture,  without  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  stung  by  them.  .  Bosman  assures  us, 
that,  along  £e  Gold  Coast,  thev  are  often 
found  larger  than  a  lobster ;  and  that  their 
sting  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, they  are  by  no  means  so  large,  so  veno- 
mous,  or  so  plentiful.  The  general  size  of 
this  animal  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inch- 
es ;  and  its  sting  is  very  seldom  found  to  be 
fatal.  Maupertuis,  who  made  several  «xperi. 
ments  on  the  scorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  i( 
by  no  means  so  invariably  dangerous  as  had 
till  then  been  represented.  H6  provoked  one 
of  them  to  sting  a  dog,  in  three  places  of  the 
belly,  where  the  animal  was  without  hair :  in 
about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal  seemed 
greatly  swollen,  and  became  very  sick;  he 
then  cast  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels ; 
and  for  about  three  hours  continued  vomiting 
a   whitish   liquid.       The   belly   was  always 
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greatly  swollen ,  when  the  animal  began  to 
romit;  but  this  operation  always  seemed  to 
abate  the  swelling  ;  which  alternately  swelled, 
and  was  thus  emptied,  for  three  hours  succes- 
sively. The  poor  animal,  after  this,  fell  into 
convulsions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged  himself 
along  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  at  last  died,  five 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partially 
swollen  round  the  place  which  was  bitten, 
as  is  usual  after  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee  i 
but  his  whole  body  was  inflated,  and  there  only 
appeared  a  red  spot  on  the  places  where  he 
had  been  stung. ' 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  same  expe- 
riment was  tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even 
with  more  aggravated  cruelty;  yet  the  dog 
seemed  no  way  affected  by  the  wounds,  but 
howling  a  little  when  he  received  them,  conti. 
nued  alert  and  well  after  them ;  and  soon  after 
was  set  at  liberty,  without  showing  the  small- 
est symptoms  of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  crea. 
ture  from  being  terrified  at  the  experiment,  that 
he  left  his  own  master's  house,  to  come  to  that 
of  the  philosopher,  where  he  had  received  more 
plentiful  entertainment  The  same  experi. 
ment  was  tried  by  fresh  scorpions,  upon  seven 
other  dogs,  and  upon  three  hens;  but  not  the 
smallest  deadly  symptom  was  seen  to  ensue. 
From  hence  it  appears  that  many  circumstan- 
ces,  which  are  utterly  unknown,  must  contri- 
bute to  give  efScacy  to  the  scorpion's  venom. 
Whether  its  food,  long  fasting,  the  season,  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  it  wounds,  or  its  state  of 
maturity,  contribute  to,  or  retard  its  malignity, 
is  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  succeeding  experi 
ment  In  the  trials  made  by  our  philosopher, 
he  employed  scorpions  of  both  sexes,  newly 
caught  and  seemingly  vigorous  and  active. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  may  serve  to 
bhow,  that  many  of  those  boasted  antidotes 
which  are  given  for  the  cure  of  the  scorpion's 
sting,  owe  their  success  rather  to  accident  than 
their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to 
cure,  when  the  sting  was  no  way  dangerous  ; 
but  in  cases  of  actual  malignity,  they  might 
probably  be  utterly  unserviceable. 

The  scorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being 
much  larger  than  the  former,  is  probably 
much  more  venomous.  Helbigius,  however, 
who  resided  for  many  years  in  the  East,  as- 
sures us,  that  he  was  often  stung  by  the  scor- 
pion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury 
from  the  wound :  a  painful  tumor  generally 
ensued;  but  he  always  cured  it,  by  rubbing 
the  part  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone,  as  he 
had  seen  the  Indians  practise  before  him,  un- 
til the  flesh  became  insensible.  Seba,  Moore, 
and  Hosman,  however,  give  a  very  different 
account  of  the  scorpion's  malignity  ;  and  as- 
sert, that,  unless  speedily  relieved,  the  wound 
becomes  fatal.^ 

'  Many  experimenti  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
VOL.  !!• 


It  is  certain  that  no  animal  in  the  creation 
seems  endued  with  such  an  irascible  nature. 
I  have  often  seen  them  taken  and  put  into  a 
place  of  security,  exerting  all  their  rage  against 
the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  that  contained  them. 
I  have  seen  them  attempt  to  sting  a  stick,  when 
put  near  them ;  and  attack  a  mouse  or  a  frog, 
while  those  animals  were  far  from  offering  any 
injury.  Maupertuis  put  three  scorpions  and 
a  mouse  into  the  same  vessel  together,  and 
they  soon  stung  the  little  animal  in  different 
places.  The  mouse,  thus  assaulted,  stood  for 
some  time  upon  the  defensive,  and  at  last 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.  He  tried 
this  experiment,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
mouse,  after  it  had  killed,  would  eat  the  scor- 
pions; but  the  little  quadruped  seemed  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  victory,  and  even  sur- 
vived the  severity  of  the  wounds  it  had  re- 
ceived.  Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  tho 
scorpion  against  the  large  spider,  and  enclosed 
several  of  both  kinds  in  glass  vessels  for  that 
purpose.*  The  success  of  this  combat  was  very 
remarkable.  The  spider  at  first  used  all  its 
efforts  to  immesh  the  scx)rpion  in  its  web, 
which  he  immediately  began  spinning ;  but 
the  scorpion  rescued  itself  Irom  the  danger,  by 
stinging  its  adversary  to  death :  it  soon  after 
cut  off*,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the  spi. 
der,  and  then  sucked  all  the  internal  parts  at 
its  leisure.  If  the  scorpion's  skin  had  not  been 
so  hard,  Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that  the  spi- 
der would  have  obtained  the  victory ;  for  he 
had  often  seen  one  of  these  spiders  destroy  a 
toad. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  this  animal  is  equally 
dangerous  to  its  own  species ;  for  scorpions  are 


strength  of  the  poison ;  and  in  warm  climates  it  has  uni> 
formlj  been  found  fatal  to  the  smaller  animals*  To  man 
the  wound  is  extremely  painful.  The  place  becomes  in- 
flamed, and  the  surrounding  parts  often  turn  livid,  and 
require  to  be  carefully  dressed  in  order  to  prevent  mor. 
tification. 

A  French  physician,  who  paid  great  attention  to  the 
habits  of  Uiese  animals,  has  related  many  particulars  re. 
specting  them.  The  care  with  which  the  female  attended 
upon  her  young*  and,  by  degrees,  instructed  them  in  the 
mode  of  hollowing  out  their  burrow  or  nest,  paiticiilariy 
attracted  his  attention.  He  made  also  many  curious  ex- 
periments on  the  eflects  of  their  poison:  by  allowing 
himself  to  lie  frequently  stung,  he  discovered  that  these 
eflects  became  less  and  less  painful  at  every  repetition, 
so  that,  by  degrees,  he  became  almost  proof  against  their 
venom.  He  describes  the  part  afiected  as  becoming 
much  swollen,  and  extremely  painful,  immediately  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injury ;  and,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual,  this  painful  feeling  continued 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  as  much 
as  three  days.  But  the  most  peculiar  efiect  is  a  sudden 
and  complete  prostration  of  strength,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  patient  becomes  at  once  deprived  of  the  power 
of  supporting  himself.  This  curious  symptom  induced 
the  doctor  even  to  propose  the  use  of  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion  in  medicine,  in  cases  where  it  became  neces* 
sary  suddenly  to  reduce  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

'  Eph«'.meride8,  Dec  8,  1687,  Observ.  224. 
3v 
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the  oruelest  enemies  to  each  other.  Mauper. 
tuiii  pi  t  about  a  hundred  of  them  together  in 
the  same  glass;  and  they  scarce  came  into 
contact,  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their 
rage  in  mutual  destruction :  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  one  universal  carnage,  without 
any  distinction  of  a^  or  sex ;  so  that  in  a  few 
.days  there  remained  only  fourteen,  which  bad 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  rest. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  still  more 
apparent  in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring. 
He  enclosed  a  female  scorpion,  big  with  young, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  was  seen  to  devonr 
them  as  fast  as  they  were  excluded :  there  was 
birt  ore  only  of  the  number  that  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  by  talcing  refuge  on  the 
back  of  its  parent ;  and  this  soon  after  reven- 
ged the  cause  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the 
old  one  in  its  turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature 
of  this  insect,  which  neither  the  bonds  of 
t^ciety  nor  of  nature  can  reclaim :  it  is  even 
asserted  that,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  the 
scorpion  will  often  destroy  itself.  The  follow- 
hng  experiment  was  ineffectually  tried  by 
Ma  upertuis :  but  I  am  so  well  assured  of  it 
by  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  seen  it  both 
in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
ri'maining  of  its  veracity;  A  scorpion,  newly 
oiught,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  bum. 
ing  charcoal,  and  thus  an  egress  prevented  on 
(*very  side :  the  scorpion,  as  I  am  assured,  runs 
for  about  a  minute  round  the  circle,  in  hopes  of 
escaping :  but  finding  that  impossible,  it  stings 
itself  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  undaunted  suicide  instantly  expires. 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  these  animals 
are  thus  destructive  to  each  other;  since  other- 
wise they  would  multiply  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  render  some  countries  uninhabitable. 
The  male  and  female  of  this  insect  are  very 
easilv  distinguishable  ;  the  male  being  smalleV 
and  less  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her 
ouiig  alive,  and  perfect  in  their  kind.'  Rhedi 
aving  brought  a  quantity  of  scorpions,  selec- 
ted the  females,  which  by  their  size  and  rough, 
ness  were  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest, 
and  putting  them  in  separate  glass  vessels,  he 
kept  them  for  some  days  without  food.  In 
about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth 
thirty-eight  young  ones,  well  shaped,  and  of 
a  milk-white  colour,  which  changed  every  day 
more  and  more  into  a  dark  rusty  hue.  An- 
other female,  in  a  different  vessel,  brought 
forth  twenty-seven  of  the  same  colour :  and  the 
day  following  the  young  ones  seemed  all  fixed 
to  the  back  and  belly  of  the  female.     For  near 

'  All  the  scorpion  tribe  are  prodaced  from  eggs,  of 
which  one  female  leys  a  considerable  number.  After 
their  escape  from  the  egg,  they  undergo  no  farther  trans- 
formation, except  occasionally  casting  their  skin  like  tlie 
spider. 
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a  fortnight  all  these  continued  alive  and  well: 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  died  daily ;  until, 
in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  these  animals 
might  be  kept  lining  as  long  as  curiosity 
should  think  proper.  Their  chief  food  is  worms 
and  insects;  and  upon  a  proper  supply  of 
these,  their  lives  might  be  lengdMned  lo  their 
natural  extent  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  if  we  may  argue  from  ana- 
logy ^  it  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
years;  and  perhaps,  in  the  larger  kitid,4ouble 
that  duration.  As  they  have  somewhat  the 
form  of  the  lobster,  so  they  resemble  that  ani- 
mal  m  casting  their  shell,  or  more  properly 
their  skin ;  since  it  is  softer  by  far  than  the 
covering  of  the  lobster,  and  set  with  hairs, 
which  grow  from  it  in  great  abundance,  parti- 
cularly  at  the  joinings.  The  young  lie  in  the 
womb  of  the  parent  each  covered  up  in  its  own 
membrane,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  so 
as  to  exhibit  alt(^ether  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common 
scorpion  produces  its  young;  but  there  is  a 
scorpion  of  America,  produced  from  the  egg, 
in  the  manner  of  the  spider.  The  eggs  are  no 
larger  than  pin-points ;  and  they  are  deposited 
in  a  web,  which  they  spin  from  their  bodies, 
and  carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  hatched 
As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from 
the  shell,  they  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent, 
who  turns  her  tail  over  them,  and  defends 
them  w ith  her  sting.  1 1  seems  probable ,  there- 
fore, that  captivity  produces  that  unnatural 
disposition  in  the  scorpion,  which  induces  it 
to  destroy  its  young ;  since,  at  liberty,  it  is 
fotHtd  to  protect  them  with  such  unceasing  as 
siduity.* 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  8COLOPENDBA  AND  OALLT-WORM. 

Ov  these  hideous  and  angry  insects  we  know 
little,  except  the  figure  and  the  noxious  quali- 


•  Biaek  Soorpi&n.— The  blank  Scorpion  of  Ceylon  is 
a  very  dangerous  Insect,  and  its  sting  is  frequently  mor. 
taL  This  species  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  from  one 
to  two  broad  over  the  middle  ef  the  body.  When  run- 
ning, or  disturbed,  their  tail  is  usually  ferried  on  their 
baclu.  They  hite  with  their  &ngs,  or  forceps,  and  In- 
sUntly  dart  the  sting,  which  lies  in  their  Ull,  into  the 
place  they  have  bitten.  Their  sUng  emits  a  poison  re- 
sembling milk,  but  not  altogether  so  white.  When  thes« 
srorpions  are  attacked  by  their  inveterate  enemy  the  ant, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  they  sting  themselves  to 
death. 

Tk€  Jifrican  Seor/»ion.~The  general  colour  of  this 
animal  is  a  deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  in  some  spe- 
cimens to  black.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  siae,  lome- 
tlmes  nearly  a  foot  long. 
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tied.  Though  with  us  titere  ace  inaects  soum^ 
what  resembling  them  in  form,  wa  are  placed 
at  a  happy  difltance  from  sach  ai  are  really 
formidable.  With  us  they  seldom  grow  above 
an  inch  long ;  in  the  tropical  climates  they  ace 
often  found  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

The  Scolopendra  is  otherwise  called  the 
Centipes,  from  the  number  of  its  feet;  and  it 
is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  between  the  tropics.  Those  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  they  grow  to  the  largest 
size,  are  about  six  inches  long,  of  a  ruddy  co- 
lour, and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  :  they  con- 
sist of  many  joints  ;  and  from  each  joint  is  a 
leg  on  each  aide :  they  are  covered  with  hair, 
and  seem  to  have  no  eyes ;  biit  there  are  two 
feelers  on  the  head«  which  they  make  use  of 
to  find  out  the  way  they  are  to  pass  :  the  head 
is  very  round,  with  two  small  sharp  teeth,  with 
which  they  inflict  wounds  that  are  very  pain- 
ful  and  dangerous.  A  sailor  that  was  bit  by 
one  on  board  a  ship,  felt  an  excessive  pain,  and 
his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger :  how- 
ever, he  recovered  by  the  application  of  three 
roasted  onions  to  the  part,  and  waA  soon  quite 
well.  Of  this  animal  there  are  different 
kinds ;  some  living,  like  worms,  in  boks  in 
the  earth ;  otliera  under  stones,  and  among 
rotten  wood ;  so  that  nothing  is  more  danger* 
ous  than  removing  those  substances,  in  the 
places  where  they  breedJ 

1  TA€  Great  C>«ft>«d^.— None  of  thfl  Insect  IriK  tbe 
scorpions  exceptod,  are  so  formkiable  in  sppesniiea  is 
the  centipede  or  great  scolopendra,  1 1  is  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  iu  various  parts  of  Africa,  in. 
Iiablting  cliiefly  the  woods,  where  it  ts  preyed  upon  by 
tiie  diflerent  species  of  snakes.  It  fs,  howemer,  some, 
times  found  in  houses,  and  is  said  to  be  so  common  In 
particular  districts,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
iiare  the  feet  of  their  beds  placed  fn  vessels  of  ^vater,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  during  night  by 
these  horrible  reptiles. 

Tbe  scolopendne  vary  greatly  both  fn  sin  and  coFour. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown ;  others  of  a 
yellow  ochre  colour,  livid  yellow,  or  tinged  with  red  i  and 
are  sometimes  seen  about  a  foot  in  length;  they  are,  how- 
ever, generally  much  less.  Their  legs  terminate  in  very 
sharp  hoolcs,  or  nails,  of  a  shining  black  colour;  and  all 
the  other  legs  are  furnished  with  smaller  ones  of  tbe  same 
kind. 

Gronovius  says,  that  all  the  legs  of  this  detestable  ani. 
mal  are  venomous;  but  its  most  formidable  weapons  are 
the  two  sharp  and  hooked  instruments  that  are  placed 
under  Its  mouth,  with  which  it  destroys  its  prey.  At  the 
extremity  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  small  opening,  and 
from  thence  extends  a  tube,  through  which  it  is  supposed 
the  centipede  emiu  the  poisooous  fluid  into  tbe  wound 
inflicted  by  these  fangs. 

Leeuweiihock,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of 
the  poison,  placed  a  faurge  fly  within  reach  of  a  centipede. 
He  seised  it  between  a  pair  of  the  middle  feet,  then  passed 
it  from  one  pair  to  tho  next,  till  it  was  brought  under  tbe 
fangs,  which  were  plunged  into  its  body»  and  it  died  in- 
stantly. St  Pierre  says,  that  in  the  Isle  of  France  his 
dog  wta  bitten  by  one  of  them  which  was  upwards  of  six 
inches  in  length,  and  that  the  wound  turned  to  a  kind  of 
ulcer,  which  vru  three  weeks  in  healing.     He  was  highly 


Tl»e  Gally-worm  dlfiers  from  the  scolopen- 
dra, in  having  double  the  number  of  feet; 
there  being  two  on  each  side,  to  every  joint  of 
the  body.  Some  of  them  are  smooth,  and 
others  bnury;  some  are  yellow,  some  black, 
and  some  brown.  They  are  found  among  de- 
cayed trees,  between  the  wood  arkl  the  bark; 
as  also  among  stones  tliat  are  covered  with 
mos&  They  all,  when  touched,  contract  them- 
selves, roIling^  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 
Whatever  may  be  their  oualities  in  the  tropin 
cal  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless ;  having  been  ofttii  handled 
and  irritated,  without  any  vindictive  conse* 
quences. 

All  these,  as  well  as  the  scorpion,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  perfect  from  the  parent, 
or  the  tsgg  ;  and  to  undergo  no  changes  after 
their  first  exolusioii.  They  are  seen  of  all 
sizes ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
suppose,  that  they  preserve  their  first  appear- 
ance through  the  whole  of  their  existence.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  like  most  of  this 
class,  they  often  change  their  skins;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  XAXCH.' 


Thk  last  of  this  wingless  tribe  that  I  shall 
mention  is  the  Leech,  which,  like  all  the  for- 


diverted  in  observing  one  of  them  overcome  by  a  vast 
number  of  ants,  that  attacked  it  in  conjunction,  and,  after 
seising  it  by  all  its  legs,  bore  it  along  as  workmen  would 
do  a  large  piece  of  timber.  Its  poison  is  not  more  inju- 
rious than  that  of  the  scorpion,  and  seklom  proves  fiital 
to  the  larger  animals. 

*  Cuvier  classes  leeches  with  wormi^  among  the 
Annelida,  or  invertebrated  animals  with  red  blood. 

The  Medicinal  Leech^  {Hirudo  medidfuilii),  may  be 
known  by  having  six  yellowish  lines,  or  strife^  on  its 
back,  while  thd  under  part  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  spotted 
with  black ;  but,  as  we  shall  preseuUy  see,  these  roaric- 
iDgs  are  not  uniformly  found.  The  medicinal  leech  is 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  is  much 
mere  abundant  in  the  southern  parts;  it  is  generally 
about  three  inches  in  length.  Formerly  it  was  rery 
abundant  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  drainage  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  great  use  made  of  it  in  medicine,  have 
of  late  years  rendered  it  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
On  this  account  great  quantities  of  leeches  are  imported ; 
these  chiefly  come  from  Bourdeauz  and  Lisbon.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  medicinal  leech  appears  to  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  found. 
In  winter  the  leech  retires  to  waters  of  considerable 
depth,  and  seeks  shelter  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom ;  but 
in  the  summer  it  appears  to  delight  in  shallow  pools, 
basking,  as  it  were,  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun:  but  if  the 
water  it  frequents  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the 
summer  heat,  tbe  leech  buries  itself  In  the  mud  at  a 
considerable  depth.  Just  before  a  thunder-storm,  leeches 
sppear  much  agitated,  and  rise  frequently  to  the  surface 
of  the  water;  Uiis,  therefore,  is  considered  by  the  tetch- 
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mer,  undergoes  no  varieties  of  transformation  ; 
but  when  once  excluded  from  the  body  of  the 
parent,  preserves  its  first  figure  to  the  end.  I 
place  the  history  of  the  Leech  among  the  first 
class  of  insects ;  while  I  have  degraded  the 
eartli»worm.  the  Taenia,  and  the  Polypus,  into 
the  class  of  zoophytes,  or  that  imperfect  tribe 
which  serves  to  make  the  shade  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  nature.  Not  but  that  the 
earth-worm  or  the  polypus  have  their  motions, 
tbeir  appetites,  and  their  vital  principles,  as 
complete  as  the  leech,  and,  to  a  cursory  view, 
appear  every  way  as  complete  animals.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  that  lays  the  line 
between  them ;  that  exalts  the  one,  and  de- 
grades the  other.  The  earth-worm  and  the 
polypus  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  piece 
will  produce  a  new  and  perfect  animal:  the 
leech  cannot  suffer  this  dissection,  but  dies 
when  cut  in  two ;  an  evident  instance  that  it 
is  possessed  of  a  more  perfect  organization 
than  those  animals  which  it  otherwise  very 
much  resembles. 

The  leech,  from  its  uses  in  medicine,  is  one 
of  those  insects  that  man  has  taken  care  to 
provide  ;  but,  of  a  great  variety,  one  kind  only 
is  considered  as  serviceable.  The  horse-leech, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  grows  to  four 
inches  in  length,  with  a  glossy  black  surface, 
is  of  no  use,  as  it  will  not  stick  to  the  skin ; 
the  snail-leech  is  but  an  inch  in  length  ;  and 
though  it  will  stick,  is  not  large  enough  to  ex- 
tract a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  from  the  pa- 
tient; the  broad-tailed  leech,  which  grows  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  the  back 
raised  into  a  sort  of  ridge,  will  stick  but  on 
very  few  occasions :  it  is  the  large  brown 
leech,  with  a  whitish  belly,  that  is  made  use 
of  in  medicine,  and  whose  history  best  merits 
our  curiosity. 

The  leech  has  the  general  figure  of  a  worm, 
and  is  about  as  long  as  one's  middle  finger. 
Its  skin  is  composed  of  rings,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possessed  of  its  agility,  and  swims 
in  water.  It  contracts  itself,  when  out  of 
water,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  touched  it 
is  not  above  an  inch  long.  It  has  a  small 
head,  and  a  black  skin,  edged  with  a  yellow 
line  on  each  side,  with  some  yellowish  spots 
on  the  back.  The  belly  also,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  marked  with  whitish  yellow 


gatheren  as  k  favourable  time  for  collecting  them.  The 
property  by  which  a  leech  anticipates  thunder,  has  in. 
duced  some  persons  to  employ  It  as  a  species  of  barom- 
eter;  but  its  indications  are  Terjr  unceruin. 

The  Horse-Leech,  (^Hirvdo  eanffuituffa),  is  much 
larger  than  the  medicinal  leech,  and  altogether  of  a 
greenish  black.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous,  from  the 
wounds  which  it  inflicts;  but  much  difierence  of  opinion 
exists,  even  among  learned  naturalists,  as  to  its  power  of 
drawing  blood. 

Leeches  prey  on  worms,  tadpoles,  &c.,  which  they 
devour  with  avidity. 


spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
animal  is  the  mouth,  which  is  composed  of 
two  lips,  that  take  whatever  form  the  insect 
finds  convenient  When  at  rest,  the  opening 
is  usually  triangular ;  and  within  it  are  placed 
three  very  sharp  teeth,  capable'of  piercing  not 
only  the  human  skin,  but  also  that  of  a  horse 
or  an  ox.  Still  deeper  in  the  head  is  disco- 
vered the  tongue,  which  is  composed  of  a  strong 
fleshy  substance,  and  which  serves  to  assist 
the  animal  in  sucking,  when  it  has  inflicted 
its  triple  wound ;  for  no  sooner  u  this  vora- 
cious creature  applied  to  the  skin,  *than  it 
buries  its  teeth  therein,  then  closes  its  lips 
round  the  wounds  which  it  has  made;  and 
thus,  in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass, 
extracts  the  blood  as  it  flows  to  the  different 
orifices. 

In  examining  this  animal's  form  farther  to- 
wards the  tail,  it  is  seen  to  have  a  gullet  and 
an  intestinal  canal,  into  which  the  blood  flows 
in  great  abundance.  On  each  side  of  thb  are 
seen  running  along  several  little  bladders, 
which,  when  the  animal  is  empty,  seem  to  be 
filled  wiUi  nothing  but  water ;  but  when  it  is 
gorging  blood,  they  seem  to  communicate  with 
the  intestines,  and  receive  a  large  portion  of 
the  blood  which  flows  into  the  body.  If  these 
bladders  should  be  considered  as  so  many  sto- 
machs, then  every  leech  will  be  found  to  have 
twenty-four.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary 
of  all  in  this  animal's  formation  is,  that  though 
it  takes  so  large  a  quantity  of  food,  it  has  no 
anus  or  passage  to  eject  it  from  the  body  when 
it  has  been  oUgested.  On  the  contrary,  the 
blood  which  the  leech  has  thus  sucked  remains 
for  several  months  clotted  within  its  body, 
blackened  a  little  bv  the  change,  but  no  way 
putrified,  and  very  little  altered  in  its  texture 
or  consistence.  In  what  manner  it  passes 
through  the  animal's  body,  or  how  it  contri- 
butes to  its  nourishment,  is  not  easily  accoun- 
ted for.  The  water  in  which  they  arc  kept  is 
very  little  discoloured  by  their  continuance; 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  return  the  blood  by 
the  same  passage  through  which  it  was  taken 
in  :  it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  it  goes  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  that  tliese 
are  sufiicienfly  large  to  permit  its  exclusion. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  the 
leech  differs  from  all  other  insects.  It  was 
remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  whole 
insect  tribe  had  the  opening  into  their  lungs 
placed  in  their  sides,  and  that  they  breathed 
through  those  apertures  as  other  animals 
through  the  mouth.  A  drop  of  oil  poured  on 
tbe  sides  of  a  wasp,  a  bee,  or  a  worm,  would 
quickly  suffocate  them,  by  stopping  up  the 
passages  through  which  they  breathe :  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  leech,  for  this  animal 
may  be  immersed  in  oil  without  injury ;  nay, 
it  will  live  therein ;  and  the  only  damage  it 
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will  sustain  is,  that,  when  taken  out,  it  will 
be  seen  tacast  a  fine  pellucid  skin  exactly  of 
the  shape  of  the  animal,  after  which  it  is  as 
alert  and  yigorous  as  before.  It  appears  from 
hence  that  the  leech  breathes  through  the 
mouth ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  a  motion  that  seems 
to  resemble  the  act  of  respiration  in  more  per. 
feet  animals  :  but  concerning  all  this  we  are 
much  in  the  dark. 

This  animal  seems  to  differ  from  all  others 
in  several  respects:  the  rest  of  the  reptile  tribe 
are  brought  forth  from  eggs ;  the  leech  is  vi- 
viparous, and  produces  its  young  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  birth.' 
It  is  probable  that,  like  the  snail,  each  insect 
contains  the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  impregnates 
and  is  impregnated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
young  ones  are  chiefly  found  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  shallow  running  waters,  and  particu- 
larly when  they  are  tepified  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  large  ones  are  chiefly  sought  after ; 
and  being  put  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water,  they  remain  for  months,  nay,  for  years, 
without  taking  any  other  subsistence.  But 
they  never  breed  in  this  confinement;  and, 
consequently,  what  regards  that  part  of  their 
history  still  remains  obscure. 


>  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  leeches 
were  produced  from  eggs  or  bom  alive,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  the  ova  are  developed  in  a  singular  case, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  cocoon  of  a  si  Ik- worm. 
This  cocoon  is  formed  by  the  parent  animal,  and  hy  it 
deposited  in  the  mud  or  clay  which  composes  the  bed  of 
the  pool  it  inhabits. 

The  &ct  of  the  young  leech  being  produced  from  these 
cocoons,  although  only  latterly  ascertained  by  naturalists, 
was  long  since  well  known  to  the  dealers  in  leeches  on 
the  French  coast,  who  avail  themselves  of  this  knowledge 
of  their  habits,  to  multiply  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 
It  was  by  these  means  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretagne,  and 
particularly  in  Finisterre,  replenished  the  pomfs  in  which 
they  preserved  those  leeches  which  were  intended  for 
the  Paris  market. 

About  the  month  of  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season,  they  send  out  labourers,  provided 
with  spades  and  baskets,  to  the  little  muddy  marshes, 
where  they  are  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  These 
workmen  then  set  about  removing  those  portions  of  mud 
that  are  known  to  contain  cocoons,  which  are  afterwards 
deposited  in  sheets  of  water  previously  prepared  for  their 
reception;  here  the  young  leeches  quit  the  cocoons,  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  six  months,  when  they  are  re- 
moved  to  larger  ponds. 


In  this  part  of  the  world  they  seldom  grow 
to  above  four  inches  ;  but  in  America  and  the 
East  they  are  foimd  from  six  to  seven.  The 
pools  there  abound  with  them  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  would  be  dangerous  bathing,  if  for 
no  other  consideration.  Our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, who  the  last  war  were  obliged  to  walk 
in  those  countries  through  marshy  grounds, 
talk  with  terror  of  the  number  of  leeches  that 
infested  them  on  their  march.  Even  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  they  increase  so  as  to  become 
formidable.  Sedelius,  a  German  physician, 
relates,  that  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  was 
keeping  sheep  near  the  city  of  Bomist  in  Pol- 
and,  perceiving  a  soldier  making  up  to  her, 
went  to  hide  herself  in  a  neighbouring  marsh 
among  some  bushes ;  but  the  number  ofleeches 
was  so  great  in  that  place,  and  they  stuck  to 
her  so  close,  that  the  poor  creature  expired 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  which  she  lost  by 
their  united  efforts.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  one  of  those  insects  which, 
when  empty,  generally  weighs  but  a  scruple, 
will,  when  gorged,  weigh  more  than  two 
drachms. 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied,  the  best 
way  is  to  take  them  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  contained  about  an  hour  before,  for 
they  thus  become  more  voracious,  and  fasten 
more  readily.  When  saturated  with  blood, 
they  generally  fall  off  of  themselves ;  but  if  it 
be  thought  necessary  to  take  them  from  the 
wound,  care  should  be  used  to  pull  them  very 
gently,  or  even  to  sprinkle  them  with  salt  if 
they  continue  to  adhoje :  for  if  they  be  plucked 
rudely  away,  it  most  frequently  happens  that 
thev  leave  their  teeth  in  the  wound,  which 
makes  a  very  troublesome  inflammation,  and 
is  often  attended' with  danger.  If  they  be  slow 
in  fixing  to  the  part,  they  are  often  enticed  by 
rubbing  it  with  milk  or  blood,  or  water  mixed 
with  sugar.  As  salt  is  a  poison  to  most  in- 
sects, many  people  throw  it  upon  the  leech 
when  it  has  dropped  from  the  wound,  by  which 
means  it  disgorges  the  blood  it  has  swallowed, 
and  it  is  then  kept  for  repeated  application. 
They  seldom,  however,  stick  alter  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  as  the  price  is  but  small,  fresh  leeches 
should  alwavs  be  applied  whenever  such  a  p. 
plication  is  thought  necessary. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 

1 5  the  former  part  we  gave  a  concise  history 
of  the  most  considerable  insects  that,  without 
wings,  were  produced  in  a  perfect  state;  either 
from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive,  like  quad- 
rupeds, or  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of 
birds.  We  come  now  to  a  second  order  of  in- 
sects, that  are  produced  from  the  egg,  like  the 
former,  but  not  in  a  perfect  state ;  for  when 
first  excluded,  they  are  without  wings*  This, 
however,  does  not  hinder  the  exercise  of  their 
animal  functions  ;  the  insect,  althoug4i  not  yet 
come  to  perfection,  walks,  leaps,  and  eats ; 
nor  is  it  ever  deprived  of  motion,  only  that  it 
rests  a  little  when  it  is  about  to  cast  that  part 
of  its  skin  previous  to  its  state  of  perfection. 
It  is  then  seen  to  assume  two  wings,  which, 
like  a  budding  flower,  burst  through  the  case 
that  contained  them,  and  the  animal  becomes  a 
winged  insect  in  its  state  of  highest  perfec- 
tion.  To  this  order  we  may  refer  the  Libella, 
or  Dragon.Fly ;  the  Formica  Leo,  or  Lion- 
Ant;  the  Grasshopper  ;  the  Locust ;  the  Crick- 
et; the  Wood- Cricket ;  the  Mole- Cricket ; 
the  Flea. Locust ;  the  Flying- Bug  ;  the  Ti- 
pula  ;  the  Water-scorpion  ;  the  Notonect,  or 
Water- Fly  ;  and  many  others. 


CHAP.  IL 

OF  THE  I^IBELLA,  OR  DRAGON- FLT. 

Op  all  the  flies  which  adorn  or  diversify 
the  face  of  nature,  these  are  the  most  various 
and  the  most  beautiful :  they  are  of  all  colours ; 
green,  blue,  crimson,  scarlet,  white:    some 


unite  a  variety  of  the  moat  vivid  tints,  and  ex- 
hibit in  one  animal  more  different  shades  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rainbow.  They  are  called, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  diflierent 
names;  but  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
them,  as  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
flies  by  the  length  of  their  bodies,  by  the  large- 
ness  of  their  eyes^  and  the  beautiful  transpar^ 
ency  of  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  number. 
They  are  seen  in  summer  flying  with  great 
rapidity  near  every  hedge,  and  by  every  run- 
ning brook ;  they  sometimes  settle  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  sometimes  keep  for  hours  together 
on  the  wing. 

Dragon-fliesy  though  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds,  yet  agree  in  the  most  striking 
parts  of  their  history,  and  one  account  may 
serve  for  all.  The  largest  sort  are  generally 
found  from  two  to  three  inches  long ;  their  tail 
is  forked;  their  body  divided  into  eleven 
rings  ;  their  eyes  are  large,  homy,  and  trans- 
parent, divided  by  a  number  of  intersections ; 
and  their  wings,  that  always  lie  flat  when 
they  are  at  rest,  are  of  a  beautiful  glossy  trans, 
parency ;  sometimes  shining  like  silver  and 
sometimes  glistening  like  gold.  Within  the 
mouth  are  to  be  seen  two  teeth  covered  with 
a  beautiful  lip  :  with  tliese  the  creatures  bite 
fiercely  when  they  are  taken ;  but  their  bite 
is  perfectly  harmless,  as  I  have  experienced 
more  than  once. 

These  insects,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
produced  from  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  water,  where  they  remain  for  some  time 
witlioot  seeming  life  or  motion.  They  are 
ejected  by  the  female  into  the  water  in  clus- 
ters, like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  they  sink 
to  the  bottom  by  their  natural  weight,  and 
continue  in  that  state  till  the  young  ones  find 
strength  enough  to  break  the  shell,  and  to 
separate  from  each  other.     The  form  in  wliich 
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tbey  first  show  life,  is  that  of  a  worm  with  six 
legs,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  ihe  dragon- 
fly in  its  winged  state,  except  that  the  wings 
are  yet  concealed  within  a  sheath  peculiar  to 
this  animal.  The  rudiments  of  these  appear 
in  bunches  on  the  back,  within  which  the 
wings  are  folded  up  into  each  otlier,  while  all 
colours  and  varieties  of  painting  appear  trans- 
parent through  the  skin.  These  animals,  upon 
quitting  the  egg,  still  continue  in  the  water, 
where  thej  creep  und  swim,  but  do  not  move 
swiftly.  They  have  likewise  a  sharp  sight, 
and  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  if  any 
one  come  to  the  places  wherein  they  live,  or 
whenever  they  perceive  tlie  least  uncommon 
objeot.  Their  food  at  that  time  is  soft  mud 
and  the  glutinoHs  earthy  substances  that  are 
found  at  the  bottom. 

When  these  animals  prepare  to  change 
from  their  reptile  to-  their  flying  state,  they 
then  move  out  of  the  water  te  a  dry  place,  as 
into  grass  ;  to  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  ur  any 
thing  else  they  meet  with.  They  there  firmly 
fix  their  acute  claws ;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
continue  quite  immovable,  as  if  meditating 
on  the  change  they  are  to  undergo.  It  is 
then  observed,  that  the  skin  first  opens  on  the 
head  and  back  ;  and  out  of  this  opening  they 
exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes,  and  at  length 
their  six  legs  ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
hollow  and  empty  skin,  or  slough  of  their  legs, 
remains  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  After  this, 
the  enclosed  creature  creeps  forward  by  de. 
grees  ;  and  by  lihis  means  draws  first  its  wings 
and  then  its  body  out  of  the  skin ;  and  pro. 
ceeding  a  little  ^rther,  mia  at  rest  for  some 
time,  as  if  immovable.  During  this  time, 
the  wings,  which  were  moist  and  folded,  begin 
by  degrees  to  expand  themselves,  and  to  make 
smooth  and  even  all  those  plaits  which  were 
laid  against  each  otlter,  like  a  closed  fan.  The 
body  is  likewise  insensibly  extended,  until  all 
the  limbs  have  obtained  their  proper  size  and 
dimensions.  All  these  surprising  and  difficult 
operations  arc  accomplished  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  and  the  circulating  Irumours.  The  crea- 
ture cannot  at  first  make  use  of  its  new  wings, 
and  therefore  is  forced  to  stay  in  the  same 
place  until  all  its  limbs  are  dried  by  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  It  soon,  however,  begins  to 
enter  upon  a  more  noble  life  than  it  had  hither, 
to  led  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and  from 
creeping  slowly  and  living  accidentally,  it 
now  wings  the  air,  and  makes  choice  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  its  provisions. 

Indeed,  no  animal  is  more  amply  fitted  for 
motion,  subsistence,  and  enjoyment  As  it 
hunts  and  seeks  after  its  food  flying  in  the  air, 
Nature  has  provided  it  with  two  large  eyes, 
which  make  almost  the  whole  head,  and  which 
resemble  glittering  mother-of-pearl.  It  has 
also  four  expansive  silver-coloured  wings,  with 


which,  as  with  oars,  it  can  turn  itself  with  pro- 
digious velocity;  and  to  assist  these,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  very  long  body,  which,  like 
a  rudder,  directs  its  motions.  As  the  wings 
are  long,  and  the  legs  short,  they  seldom 
walk,  but.are  ever  seen  either  resting  or  fly. 
ing.  For  this  reason,  they  always  choose  dry 
branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  remain  on  ;  and 
when  they  have  refreshed  therotelves  a  little, 
they  renew  their  flight  Thus  they  are  seen 
admiing  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of 
beauty,  lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  the  most  beautiful 
colours  to  the  sun.  The  garden,  the  forest,  the 
hedges,  and  the  rivulets,  are  animated  by  their 
sports ;  and  there  are  few  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  tlie  country,  who  have  not  em- 
ploy^  a  part  of  their  childhood  in  tlie  pursuit 

But  while  theso  beautiful  flies  appear  to  us 
so  idly  and  itioocently  employed,  they  am  in 
fact  the  greatest  tyrants  of  ihe  insect  tribe  ; 
and,  like  the  hawk  among  birds,  are  only  hov- 
ering up  and  down  to  seize  their  prey.  They 
are  the  strongest  and  the  most  courageous  of 
all  winged  inseots ;  nor  is  there  one,  how  large 
soever,  that  they  will  not  attack  and  devour. 
The  blue-fly,  the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  hor- 
net,  make  their  constant  prey  ;  and  even  the 
butterfly,  that  spreads  so  krge  a  wing,  is  often 
caught  and  treated  without  miercy.  Their 
appetite  seems  to  know  no  bounds ;  they  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  pursuit,  and  have  been 
seen  to  devour  three  times  their  own  size  in 
the  capture  of  a  single  hour.  They  seize  their 
prey  flying  with  their  six  claws,  and  tear  it 
easily  to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  are 
capable  of  inflicting  troublesome  wounds. 

But  the  males  are  upon  the  wing  for  another 
purpose  beside  that  of  food,  as  tfhey  are  very 
salacious,  and  seek  the  females  with  great 
ardour.  The  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  warm 
the  fields,  than  the  males  are  found  assiduous- 
ly  employed  each  in  seeking  its  mate ;  and 
no  sooner  does  a  female  appear,  but  two  or 
three  males  are  seen  pursuing,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  seize  her  with  all  their  arts  and  agility. 
The  instrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
placed  very  different  from  that  of  any  other 
insect,  being  not  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  in 
others,  but  immediately  under  the  breast,  and 
consequently,  at  first  view,  incapable  of  being 
united  to  the  sexual  part  of  the  female  :  which , 
as  in  order  insects,  lies  in  the  tail.  To  per- 
form this  junction.  Nature  has  provided  the 
male  with  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  female,  and 
finds  himself  sufficiently  near,  he  seizes  upon 
the  back  of  her  head  by  surprise,  and  fasten^ 
ing  his  claws  upon  her,  turns  round  his  forky 
tail,  which  he  fastens  round  her  neck,  and  in 
this  manner  fixes  himself  so  closely  and  firmly, 
tliat  no  efforts  can  remove  him.     It  is  in  vain 
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that  she  flies  from  one  branch  to  another,  and 
settles  upon  them,  he  still  keeps  fiied,  and  of. 
ten  continues  in  this  situation  lor  three  or  four 
hours  successively.  When  he  flies,  she  is 
obliged  to  fly  with  him ;  but  he  still  directs 
the  way  :  and  though  she  moves  her  wings, 
she  seems  entirely  guided  by  his  motion.  As 
yet,  however,  the  business  of  impregnation  is 
not  performed ;  for  to  this  the  female  must  con- 
tribute ;  and  she  at  last  seems,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  her  constraint,  to  comply  ;  for,  turn- 
ing up  the  end  of  her  tail  to  that  part  of  the 
breast  of  tlie  male  in  which  lies  the  part  pro- 
per for  generation,  both  instruments  meet,  and 
the  eggs  of  the  female  receive  the  necessary 
fecundation.  An  hour  or  two  after  this  she 
flies  to  some  neighbouring  pool,  where  she  de. 
posits  her  eggs,  as  was  already  mentioned. 
There  they  continue  in  a  reptile  state  for  a 
year ;  and  then  are  changed  into  a  beautiful 
oy,  resembling  the  parent* 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THB  FORMICA  UEO,  OR  LIOH-ANT. 

ALTHOueH  this  animal  properly  belongs  to 
no  order  of  insects,  yet  as  it  is  changed  into  a 
fly  very  much  resembling  that  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper 

1  During  Um  grub-sUto  of  the  dragou-fl/,  it  preyi  with 
tlie  iDMt  savage  ferocity  on  all  aquatic  insects.  It  is, 
likewise,  at  thit  period,  furnished  with  an  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  body,  by  which  it  can  sucic  up  and  eject 
water  with  such  considerable  force,  that  the  stream  is 
perceptible  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
their  bodies.  If  they  are  Icept  some  time  out  of  water, 
the  desire  or  necessity  of  respiration  is  augmented  :  and 
accordingly,  when  replaced  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
inspirations  and  respirations  are  repeated  with  unusual 
force  and  frequency. 

The  DepretMd  DrapoH-Jly.—Thiu  beautiful  insect, 
the  general  manners  or  habiu  of  which  resemble  those  of 
its  cogenera,  is  of  so  diflerent  a  colour  in  the  diflerent 
sexes,  that  the  shape  is  the  chief  criterion  of  the  aperies. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  of  a  bright  blue,  with  brown 
marginal  variegations,  while  that  of  the  female,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  witli  similar  marginal 
marlcings.  Like  the  libellula  graiidis,  Uiis  species  is 
principally  seen  towards  the  decline  of  summer,  and  flies 
with  great  rapidity  about  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks  and 
stagnant  waters.  It  diflers  mudi  from  other  species  of 
this  genus,  from  the  body  being  much  flattened. 

The  Bladk-yringed  Drugon-Jly. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species  in  tliis  country,  and  is  generally 
seen  flying,  during  the  morning  hours,  about  the  banics 
of  rivers  or  stagnant  waters.  The  general  colour  of  tiie 
body  is  deep  blue-green,  while  the  wings  are  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  very  large  patdi  or  area  of  bluish  black. 
The  insect  varies,  however,  in  point  of  colour,  more  than 
any  other  species,  and  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  wings 
perfectly  plain  or  unmarked,  and  sometimes,  on  the  con. 
trary,  entirely  blue-black  :  the  tinge  of  the  body  also  va. 
ries  in  a  similar  manner,  being  either  bright  golden, 
green,  deep  livid  blue,  or  sometimes  brown. 


to  give  its  history  here.  If  we  consider  the 
life  of  this  animal,  in  its  different  stages  of 
existence,  we  shall  find  it  equally  wonderful 
in  all;  but  as  it  changes  to  a  dragon-fly,  what 
we  have  said  of  that  animal  above,  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  lion-ant,  when  it  be. 
comes  an  inhabitant  of  air,  in  every  respect 
resembles  that  which  has  been  already  des- 
cribed ;  its  glossy  wings,  its  voracious  appe. 
titesy  its  peculiar  manner  of  generation,  are 
entirely  the  same.  It  is  in  its  reptile  state 
that  it  differs  from  all  other  insects ;  and  iii 
that  state  it  will  be  amusing  to  pursue  its  his. 
tory. 

The  lion^nt,  in  its  reptile  state,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  common  wood-louse,  but  somewhat 
broader.  It  has  a  pretty  long  head  and  a  round- 
ish body,  which  becomes  a  little  narrower  to- 
wards the  tail.  The  colour  is  a  dirty  gray. 
speckled  with  black,  and  the  body  is  composed 
of  several  flat  rings,  which  slip  one  upon  ano. 
ther.  It  has  six  feet,  four  of  which  are  fiicd 
to  the  breast,  and  two  to  the  neck.  The  head 
is  small  and  flat,  and  before  there  are  two  littJe 
smooth  horns  or  feelers,  which  are  hard,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  crooked  at  the 
ends.  At  the  basis  of  the  feelers  there  are 
two  small  black  lively  eyes,  by  which  it  can 
see  the  smallest  object,  as  it  is  easily  discov. 
ered  by  its  starting  from  every  thing  that  ap- 
proaches. 

To  a  form  so  unpromising,  and  so  ill  provid. 
ed  for  the  purposes  of  rapacity,  this  animal 
unites  the  most  ravenous  appetites  in  nature ; 
but  to  mark  its  imbecility  still  stronger,  as 
other  animals  have  wings  or  feet  to  enable  them 
to  advance  towards  their  prey,  the  lion-ant  w 
unprovided  with  such  assistance  from  either. 
It  has  legs,  indeed  ;  but  these  only  enable  it 
to  run  backward,  so  that  it  could  as  soon  die 
as  make  the  smallest  progressive  motion.  Thus 
famished  and  rapacious  as  it  ever  seems,  its 
prey  must  come  to  it,  or  rather  into  the  snare 
provided  for  it,  or  the  insidious  assassin  must 
starve. 

But  Nature,  that  has  denied  it  strength  or 
swiftness,  has  given  it  an  equivalent  in  cun- 
ning, so  that  no  animal  fares  more  sumptuous- 
ly,  without  ever  stirring  from  its  retreat.  ^^^ 
this  purpose,  it  chooses  a  dry  sandy  place  at  i 
the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  under  some  shelter,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  machinations  from  the  , 
rain.  The  driest  and  most  sandy  spot  is  the  | 
most  proper  for  it ;  because  a  heavy  clogged 
earth  would  defeat  its  labour.  When  it  goes 
about  to  dig  the  hole  where  it  takes  its  prey, 
it  begins  to  bend  the  hinder  part  of  its  body, 
which  is  pointed,  and  thus  works  backward ; 
making,  after  several  attempts,  a  circular  fur- 
row, which  serves  to  mark  out  the  size  of  the 
hole  it  intends  making,  as  the  ancients  mark- 
ed out  the   limits  of  a  city  with  a  plough. 
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Within  ibis  first  furrow  it  digs  a  second,  tben 
a  third,  and  afterwards  others,  which  are  al- 
ways less  than  the  preceding.  Then  it  begins 
to  deepen  its  hole,  sinking  lower  and  lower 
into  the  sand,  which  it  throws  with  its  horns 
and  feelers  towards  the  edges,  as  we  see  men 
throw  up  sand  in  a  gravel-pit  Thus,  by  re- 
peating  its  labours  all  round,  the  sand  is  thrown 
up  in  a  circle  about  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until 
the  whole  is  quite  completed.  This  hole  is 
always  formed  in  a  perfect  circle  ;  and  the  pit 
itself  resembles  the  inside  of  an  inverted  fun- 
nel.^    When  this  insect  first  leaves  the  egg 

1  The  AtU-  lAon, — ^Tbe  obsenrationt  of  the  continental 
naturalists  have  made  known  to  us  a  pitfall  constructed 
by  an  insect,  the  details  of  whose  operations  are  exceed- 
ingly curious — we  refer  to  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion 
{Myrmeleon  fomdcarius\  which,  though  marlced  by  Dr 
Turton  and  Mr  Stewart  as  British,  has  not  (at  least  of 
late  years)  been  found  in  this  country.  As  it  is  not, 
however,  uncommon  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is 
probable  it  may  yet  be  discovered  in  some  spot  hitherto 
unexplored. 

The  ant-lion  grub  being  of  a  gray  colour,  and  having 
its  body  composed  of  rings,  is  not  unlike  a  wood-louse 
(finucus),  though  it  is  larger,  more  triangular,  has  only 
six  legs,  and  most  formidable  jaws,  in  form  of  a  reaping- 
hook,  or  a  pair  of  calliper  compasses.  These  jaws,  how- 
ever,  are  not  for  masticating,  but  are  perforated  and  tu. 
bular,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  the  juices  of  ants  upon 
which  it  feeds.  Vallisnieri  was,  therefore,  mistaken,  as 
Reaumur  well  remarks,  when  he  supposed  that  he  had 
discovered  its  mouth.  Its  habits  require  that  it  should 
walk  backwards,  and  this  is  the  only  species  of  locomotion 
which  it  can  perform.     Even  this  sort  of  motion  it  exe. 


^^  -^  ■-'•■   ^^^"  ■ 


mi-i:t^m^- 


Ortib  of  ikt  AwL-LUn  magnt/M,with  otu  perfect  Trap^ 
and  another  begun. 

cutes  very  slowly;  and  were  it  not  for  the  Ingenuity  of 
its  straUgems,  it  would  fare  but  sparingly,  since  iU  chief 
food  consists  of  ants,  whose  activity  and  swiftness  of  foot 
would  otherwise  render  it  impossible  ibr  It  to  make  a  sin. 
VOL.  u. 


and  is  newly  hatched,  the  first  pit  it  makes  is 
very  small ;  but  as  it  grows  bigger,  it  makes 
a  larger  hole ;  which  is  destined,  like  a  pit- 
fall, to  entrap  its  prey.  It  is  generally  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 

gle  capture.  Nature,  however,  in  this,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  case,  has  given  a  compensating  power  to  the  indi- 
vidual animal,  to  balance  its  privations.  The  ant-lion  is 
slow— 4>ut  it  is  extremely  sagacious ; — It  cannot  follow 
its  prey,  but  it  can  entrap  it. 

The  snare  which  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion  employs,  con- 
sists of  a  funnel-shaped  excavation  formed  hi  loose  sand, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  in  wait  for  the  ants  that 
chance  to  stumble  over  the  margin,  and  cannot,  from  the 
looseness  of  the  walls,  gain  a  sufficient  footing  to  effect 
their  escape.  When  the  pitfall  is  intended  to  be  small, 
it  only  thrusts  its  body  backwards  into  the  sand  as  far  as 
it  can,  throwing  out  at  intervals  the  particles  which  fall 
in  upon  it,  till  it  is  rendered  of  the  requisite  depth. 

By  shutting  up  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  box  with  loose 
sand,  it  has  been  repeatedly  olisenred  constructing  its 
trap  of  various  dimensions,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  circiunstances.  When  it  intends 
to  make  one  of  considerable  diameter,  it  proceeds  as  me- 
thodically as  the  most  skilful  arcliitect  or  engineer 
amongst  ourselves.  It  first  examines  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  it  be  sufficiently  diy  and  fine  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  if  so,  it  begins  by  tracing  out  a  circle,  where 
the  mouth  of  its  funnel-trap  is  intended  to  be.  Having 
thus  marked  the  limits  of  its  pit,  it  proceeds  to  scoop  out 
the  interior.  Getting  within  the  circle,  and  using  one 
of  its  legs  as  a  shovel,  it  places  therewith  a  load  of  sand 
on  the  flat  part  of  its  head,  and  it  throws  the  whole  with 
a  jerk  some  inches  beyond  the  circle.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  it  only  uses  one  leg  in  this  operatlou— 4he 
one,  namely,  which  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Were  it  to  employ  the  others  in  digging  away  the  sand,  it 
would  encroach  upon  the  regularity  of  its  plan.  Working 
with  great  industry  and  adroitness  in  Uie  manner  we 
have  just  described,  it  quickly  makes  the  round  of  its 
circle,  and  as  it  works  backwards  it  soon  arrives  at  the 
point  where  it  had  commenced.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  from  this  point  in  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore, it  wheels  about  and  works  a  round  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  in  this  way  it  avoids  throwing  all  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  labour  on  one  leg,  alternating  them  every 
round  of  the  circle. 

Were  there  nothing  to  scoop  out  but  sand  or  loose 
earth,  tlie  little  engineer  would  have  only  to  repeat  the 
operations  we  have  described,  tiil  it  had  completed  the 
whole.  But  it  frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  its 
labours,  sometimes  even  when  they  are  near  a  close,  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  stone  of  some  sise  which  would,  if 
suilered  to  remain,  injure  materially  the  perfection  of  iU 
trap.  But  such  obstacles  as  this  do  not  prevent  the  in- 
sect from  proceeding :  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubles  its 
assiduity  to  remove  the  obstruction,  as  M.  Bonnet  re- 
peatedly witnessed.  If  the  stone  be  small,  it  can  man. 
age  to  jerk  it  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sand ;  but 
when  it  is  two  or  three  times  larger  and  heavier  than  its 
own  body,  it  must  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  re- 
moval. The  larger  stones  it  usually  leaves  till  the  last, 
and  when  it  has  removed  all  the  sand  which  it  intends, 
it  then  proceeds  to  try  what  it  can  do  with  the  less  ma. 
nageable  obstacles.  For  this  purpose,  it  crawls  back- 
wards to  the  place  where  a  stone  may  be,  and  thrusting 
its  tail  under  it,  is  at  great  pains  to  get  it  properly  ba- 
lanced on  its  back,  by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  rings 
composing  its  body.  When  it  has  succeeded  in  adjusting 
the  stone,  it  crawls  up  the  side  of  the  pit  with  great  care 
and  deposits  its  burden  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
Should  the  stone  happen  to  be  round,  the  balance  can  be 
kept  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  it  has  to  travel 
with  its  load  upou  a  slope  of  loose  sand  which  is  ready  to 
So 
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The  work  being  thus,  with  great  labour, 
finished,  the  insidious  insect  places  itself  in 
ainbushy  biding  itself  in  the  bottom  under  the 
sand,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  two  horns 
encircle  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  All  the  sides 
of  this  pit-fall  are  made  of  the  most  loose  and 
crumbling  materials ;  so  that  scarce  any  insect 
can  climb  up  that  has  once  got  down  to  the 
bottom.  Conscious  of  this,  the  lion.ant  re- 
mains  in  patient  expectation,  ready  to  profit 
by  that  accident  which  throws  some  heedless 
little  animal  into  its  den.  If  then,  by  misfor- 
tune, an  ant,  a  wood-louse,  or  a  small  cater- 
pillar,  walks  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
the  sand  gives  way  beneath  them,  and  they 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they  meet 
inevitable  destruction.  The  fall  of  a  single 
grain  of  sand  gives  the  murderer  notice  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cave ;  and  it  never  fails  to  sally 
forth  to  seize  upon  its  prey.     It  happens  some- 

gf ve  way  at  flvery  step :  and  ofUn  when  the  insect  hai 
carried  it  to  the  very  brinic  it  rolls  ofTIts  back  and  turn, 
bles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  accident,  so  far 
from  discouraging  the  ant-lion,  only  stimulates  it  to  more 
persevering  efforts.  Bonnet  observed  it  renew  these  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  a  stone,  five  or  six  tiroes.  It  is  only 
when  it  finds  It  utterly  impossible  to  succeed,  that  it 
abandons  the  design  and  commences  another  pit  in  a  fresh 
situation.  When  It  succeeds  in  getting  a  stone  beyond 
the  line  of  its  circle,  it  is  not  contented  with  letting  It 
rest  there ;  but  to  prevent  It  from  again  rolling  In,  it  goei 
on  to  push  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  pitUl,  when  finished,  is  usually  about  three  Inches 
In  diameter  at  the  top,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  gra- 
dually contracting  into  a  point  in  the  manner  of  a  cone 
or  funnel.  In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  the  ant-lion  stations 
itself  to  watch  for  its  pn^y.  Should  an  ant  or  any  other 
insect  wander  within  the  verge  of  the  funnel,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  dislodge  and  roll  down  some  particles  of 
sand,  which  will  give  notice  to  the  ant-lion  below  to  be 
on  the' alert.  In  order  to  secure  the  prey,  R^mur, 
Bonnet,  and  others  have  observed  the  Ingenious  insect 
throw  up  showers  of  sand  by  Jerking  it  from  his  head  In 
quirk  succession,  till  the  luckless  ant  is  precipitated  within 
reach  of  the  jaws  of  its  concealed  enemy.  It  feeds  only 
on  the  blood  or  juice  of  insects;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  ex- 
tracted these,  it  tosses  the  dry  carcase  out  of  Its  den. 
lu  next  care  Is  to  mount  the  sides  of  tlte  pit&ll  and  re- 
pair any  damage  it  may  have  sufiered :  and  when  this  Is 
accomplished,  it  again  buries  itself  among  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  nothing  but  Its  jaws  above  the  surface, 
ready  to  seise  the  next  victim. 

When  it  Is  about  to  change  Into  a  pupa.  It  proceeds  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar  of  the  water- 
betony  moth  {Cueuttia  wervfkutariai).  It  first  builds  a 
case  of  sand,  the  particles  of  which  are  secured  bv  threads 
of  silk,  and  then  tapestries  the  whole  with  a  silken  web. 
Within  this  it  undergoes  Its  transformation  Into  a  pupa, 
and  in  due  time,  it  emerges  in  form  of  a  four-wlnged  fly, 
closely  resembling  the  dragon-flies  (L<&e//«iAv),. vulgarly 
and  erroneously  called  kone^adngtrt. 

The  instance  of  the  ant-lion  naturally  leads  us  to  con* 
iider  the  design  of  the  Anther  of  Nature  In  so  nicely  ad- 
justing,  in  all  animals,  the  means  of  destruction  and  of 
escape.  As  the  larger  quadrupeds  of  prey  are  provided 
with  a  most  Ingenious  machinery  fur  preying  on  the 
weaker,  so  are  these  furnished  with  the  roost  admirable 
powers  of  evading  their  destroyers.  In  the  economy  of 
inwcts,  we  constantly  observe,  that  the  meant  of  delsnce, 
pot  on\y  of  the  individual  creatures,  but  of  their  larv^  and 


times,  however,  that  the  ant  or  the  wood-louse 
is  too  nimble,  and  runs  up  the  sides  of  the  pit. 
fall  before  the  other  can  make  ready  to  seize 
it  The  lion-ant  has  then  another  contrivance, 
still  more  wonderful  than  the  former ;  (or,  bj 
means  of  its  broad  head  and  feelers,  it  has  a 
method  of  throwing  up  a  shower  of  sand, 
which  falls  upon  the  struggling  captive  with 
tremendous  weight,  and  once  more  crashes  it 
down  to  the  bottom.  When  the  insect  is  once 
fallen  thus  low,  no  eflforts  can  retrieve  or 
release  it ;  the  lion-ant  seizes  it  with  its  feel- 
ers, which  are  hollow,  and  darting  them  both 
into  its  body,  sucks  out  all  the  little  animal's 
juices  with  the  utmost  rapacity. 

When  the  prey  is  thus  reduced  to  a  husk, 
and  nothing  but  the  external  form  remains, 
the  next  care  of  the  murderer  is  to  remove  the 
body  from  its  cell ;  since  the  appearance  of 
dead  carcases  might  forewarn  other  insects  of 

pup»,  against  the  attacks  of  other  insects,  and  of  birds, 
is  proportioned,  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  amngemeDts, 
to  the  weakness  of  the  insect  employing  them.  Tbose 
species  which  multiply  the  quickest  have  the  gmte>t 
number  of  enemies.  Bradley,  an  English  nitursllst,  bu 
calculated  that  two  sparrows  cany,  in  the  coarse  af  i 
week,  above  three  thousand  caterpillars  to  the  young  in 
their  neste.  But  though  this  Is,  probably,  much  bejfond 
the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  and  consUnt 
destruction  of  hidividuals  going  forward;  and  yet  the  spe- 
cies is  never  destroyed.  In  this  way  a  haltncs  is  kept 
up,  by  which  one  portion  of  animated  nstore  csnirat  usurp 
the  means  of  life  and  enjoyment  which  the  work!  oftri 
to  another  portion.  In  all  mattere  relating  to  reprodw- 
tlon.  Nature  Is  prodigal  in  her  arrangements.  Insects 
have  more  stages  to  pass  through  before  they  sUain  tbeir 
perfect  growth  than  other  creatures.  The  conUoaBtion 
of  the  species  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  provided  fo 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  eggs  being  deposited  Uun 
ever  become  fertile.  <low  many  iarvs  are  produced,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  which  pass  into  the  popi 
sute ;  and  how  many  pupsB  perish  befors  they  become 
perfect  Insects  f  Every  garden  Is  covered  with  rtler- 
piUars;  and  yet  how  few  moths  and  butterflies,  compen- 
tively,  are  seen,  even  in  the  most  sunny  season  I  in- 
sects which  lay  few  eggs  are,  commonly,  m«st  reiwrk- 
able  in  their  cwitrivances  for  tb«ir  preservation.  lb« 
dangers  to  which  Insect  life  is  expoMd  are  manifold ;  u'd 
therefore  are  the  contrivances  for  its  preservation  ol  tM 
most  perfect  kind,  and  Invariably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
haliiU  of  each  tribe.  The  same  wisdom  determintf  im 
food  of  every  species  of  insect;  and  thus  some  are  foii>><^ 
to  delight  in  the  rose-tTM,  and  some  in  the  oak.  H^ 
it  been  otherwise,  the  bahmee  of  vegeUble  life  irouid  no( 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cw- 
trivaiices  which  an  insect  employs  lor  obtaining  its  ^ 
are  curious,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  difficultly  o'  >^ 
structure.  The  ant Jion  is  carnivorous,  but  he  has  no 
the  quickness  of  the  spider,  nor  can  he  spread  a  net  owr 
a  large  surface,  and  issue  from  bis  citadel  to  m»  *J"^' 
tim  which  he  has  caught  in  his  outworks.  He  is  there- 
fore taught  to  dig  a  trap,  where  he  sits,  like  the  unwieldy 
giants  of  fable,  waiting  for  some  feeble  one  to  cross  '>" 
path.  How  laborious  and  patient  are  bis  •P«™^'«**7r 
how  uncertain  the  chances  of  success!  Yet  he  nem 
shrinks  from  them,  because  his  instinct  tells  him  w^ 
by  these  contrivances  alone  can  he  preserve  hw  own  e  • 
istence,  and  continue  that  of  his  species.— /«•«'  ^"*^ 
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the  danger  of  the  place.  The  insect,  therefore , 
takes  up  the  wasted  trunk  with  its  feelers,  and 
throws  it,  with  wonderful  strength,  at  least  six 
inches  froio  the  edge  of  its  hole ;  and  then 
patiently  sets  ahout  mending  the  breaches 
which  its  fortiB cations  had  received  in  the  last 
engagement  Nothing  can  abate  its  indus. 
try,  its  vigilance,  its  patience,  or  its  rapacity. 
It  will  work  for  a  week  'together  to  make  its 
pit-fall:  it  will  continue  upon  the  watch  for 
more  than  a  month,  patiently  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  itA  prey ;  and  if  it  comes  in  greater 
quantities  than  is  needful,  yet  still  the  little 
voracious  creature  will  quit  the  insect  it  has 
newly  killed,  and  leave  it  half  eaten,  to  kill 
and  attack  any  other  that  happens  to  fail  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  malignity  :  though  so  vor- 
acious, it  is  suprisingly  patient  of  hunger  * 
some  of  them  having  heen  kept  in  a  box  with 
sand  for  six  months  and  upwards,  without  feed, 
ing  at  alL 

When  the  lion-ant  attains  a  certain  age,  in 
which  it  is  to  change  into  another  form,  it 
then  leaves  off  its  usual  rapacious  habits,  but 
keeps  on  its  industry.  It  no  longer  continues 
to  make  pits,  but  furrows  up  the  sand  all 
around  in  an  irregular  manner ;  testifying  those 
workings  and  violent  agitations  which  most 
insects  exhibit  previous  to  their  transformation. 
These  animals  are  produced  in  autumn,  and 
generally  live  a  year,  and  perhaps  two,  before 
they  assume  a  winged  form.  Certain  it  is, 
that  they  are  found  at  the  end  of  winter  of  all 
sises ;  and  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the 
smaller  kinds  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
maturity  for  transformation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  the  time  of  change  approaches,  if 
the  insect  6nds  its  little  cell  convenient,  it 
seeks  no  other ;  if  it  is  obliged  to  remove,  after 
furrowing  up  the  sand,  it  hides  itself  under  it, 
horns  and  all« — It  there  spins  a  thread,  in  the 
manner  of  the  spider ;  which  being  made  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  and  being  humid  from 
the  moisture  of  its  body^  sticks  to  the  little 
particles  of  sand  among  which  it  is  spun ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thus  excluded,  the  insect 
rolls  up  its  web,  sand  and  all,  into  a  ball,  of 
which  Itself  is  the  centre*  This  ball  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  within  it  the 
insect  resides,  in  an  apartment  sufficiently 
spacious  for  all  its  motions.  The  outside  is 
composed  of  sand  and  silk  ;  the  inside  is  lined 
with  silk  only,  of  a  fine  pearl-colour,  extremely 
delicate,  and  perfectly  beautiful.  But  though 
the  work  is  so  curious  within,  it  exhibits  no- 
thing to  external  appearance  but  a  lump  of 
sand ;  and  thus  escapes  the  search  of  birds  that 
might  otherwise  disturb  the  inhabitant  within. 
The  insect  continues  thus  shut  op  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  ;  and  gradually  parts  with  its 
eyes,  its  feelers,  its  feet,  and  its  skin ;  all  which 
are  thrust  into   a  corner  of  the  inner  apart- 


tnent,  like  a  rag.  The  insect  then  appears  al- 
most in  its  winged  state,  except  that  there  is  a 
thin  skin  which  wraps  up  the  wings,  and  that 
appears  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  liquor  dried 
on  their  outside.  Still,  however,  the  little 
animal  is  too  delicate  and  tender  to  venture 
from  its  retreat;  but  continues  enclosed  for 
sometime  longer:  at  length,  when  the  members 
of  this  new  insect  have  acquired  the  necessary 
consistence  and  vigour,  it  tears  open  its  lodg. 
ing,  and  breaks  through  its  wall.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  has  two  teeth,  like  those  of  grasshoppers, 
with  which  it  eats  through,  and  enlarges  the 
opening,  till  it  gets  out  Its  body,  which  is 
turned  like  a  screw,  takes  up  no  more  than  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  when  it  is 
unfolded,  it  becomes  half  an  inch  in  length; 
while  its  wings,  that  seemed  to  occupy  the 
smallest  space,  in  two  minutes'  time  unfold, 
and  become  longer  than  the  body.  In  sliort, 
it  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful  fly,  of  the 
libellula  kind,  with  a  long  slender  body,  of  a 
brown  colour ;  a  small  head,  with  large  bright 
eyes,  long  slender  legs,  and  four  large  trans- 
parent reticulated  wings.  The  rest  of  its 
habits  resemble  that  insect  whose  form  it  bears; 
except,  that  instead  of  dropping  its  eggs  in 
the  water,  it  deposits  them  in  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched  into  that  rapacious 
insect  so  justly  admired  for  its  method  of 
catching  its  prey. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  ORASSHOrPER,  THE  LOCUST,  THE 

CICADA,  THE  CRICKET,  AND  THE 

MOLE-CRICKET. 

BtcioKoiNo  to  the  second  order  of  insects, 
we  find  a  tribe  of  little  animals,  which,  though 
differing  in  size  and  colour,  strongly  resemble 
each  other  in  figure,  appetites,  nature,  and 
transformation.  But  though  they  all  appear 
of  one  family, yet  man  has  been  taught  to  bold 
them  in  difierent  estimation ;  for  while  some  of 
tliis  tribe  amuse  him  with  their  chirpings,  and 
banish  solitude  from  the  fields,  others  come  in 
swarms,  eat  up  every  thing  that  is  green,  and 
in  a  single  night  convert  the  most  delightful 
landscape  into  a  dreary  waste.  However,  if 
these  animals  be  separately  considered,  the 
devouring  locust  is  not  in  the  least  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  musical  grasshopper ;  the 
only  difierence  is,  that  one  species  comes  for 
food  in  a  swarm,  the  other  feeds  singly. 

That  animal  which  is  called  the  grasshop- 
per  with  us,  differs  greatly  from  the  cicada  of 
atitiquity ;  tor  as  our  insect  is  active  enough 
in  hopping  through  the  long  grass,  from 
^  whence  it  has  taken  its  name,  the  cicada  had 
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not  this  power,  but  cither  walked  or  flew.* 
The  little  hissing  note  also  of  our  grasshopper 
is  very  different  from  the  song  of  tlie  cicada, 
which  was  louder  and  far  more  musical.     The 

1  The  Cicada  is  celebrated  for  its  song,  by  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  under  the  name  of  Ttrr^,  The  Romans 
called  it  Cicada,  which  we  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
translate  **  grasshopper;'* for  the  grasshoppers  belong  to 
an  entirely  different  order  of  injects.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, (says  Mr  Rennie)  Uke  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
Cicada,  Trte-hoppert,  to  which  the  cuckoo-spit  insect 
{J'eUigoma  spumaria,  Oiiv.)  is  allied;  but  there  is  only 
one  of  the  true  ciradre  hitherto  ascertained  to  be  British, 
namely,  the  deada  hamatodes  (Linn.)  which  was  taken 
in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  by  Mr  Daniel  Bydder. 
M.  Reaumur  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  study  the 
economy  of  those  insects;  but  they  not  being  indigenous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  he  commissioned  his  friends 
to  send  him  some  from  more  southern  latitudes,  and  he 
procured  in  this  way  specimens  not  only  from  the  South 
of  France  and  from  Italy,  but  also  from  Egypt.  From 
these  specimens  he  has  given  the  best  account  of  them 
yet  published ;  for  though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  Qf  seeing  one  of  them  alive,  the  more  inter- 
e&ting  parts  of  their  structure  ran  be  studied  as  well  in 
dead  as  in  living  specimens.  We  ourselves  possess  se. 
vend  specimens  from  New  Holland, upon  which  we  have 
verified  sume  of  tlie  more  interesting  observaUuiis  of 
Reaumur. 

Virgil  Ulls  us,  that  in  his  time  '*  the  ci«adaB  burst  the 
very  shrubs  with  their  querulous  music;"  but  we  may 
well  suppose  that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
singular  instrument  by  means  of  which  they  can  actually 
rnot  poetically)  cut  grooves  in  the  branches  they  select 
for  depositing  their  eggs.  It  is  the  male,  as  in  the  case 
of  birds,  which  fills  the  woods  with  his  song;  while  the 
female,  though  mute,  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  natu- 
ralist on  account  of  her  curious  ovipositor.  This  instru- 
ment, like  all  those  with  which  insects  are  furnished  by 
nature  for  cutting,  notching,  or  piercing,  is  composed  of 
a  homy  substance,  and  is  also  considerably  larger  than 
the  sixe  of  the  tree-hopper  would  proportionally  indicate. 
It  can  on  this  account  be  partially  examined  without  a 
microscope,  being,  in  some  of  the  larger  species,  no  less 
than  five  lines  *  in  length. 

The  ovipositor  or  auger  (tariere)  as  Reaumur  calls  It, 
is  lodged  in  a  sheath  which  lies  in  a  groove  of  the  termi- 
nating  ring  of  the  belly.  It  requires  only  a  very  slight 
pressure  to  cause  the  instniment  to  protrude  from  its 
sheath,  when  it  ap^tears  to  tlie  naked  eye  to  be  of  an  equal 
tltickness  throughout  except  at  the  point,  where  it  is 
somewhat  enlai^ed  and  angular,  and  on  both  sides  finely 
indented  with  teeth.  A  more  miinite  examination  of 
the  sheath  demonstrates  that  it  is  composed  of  two  homy 
pieces  slightly  curved,  and  ending  in  the  foi*m  of  an  elon- 
gsted  spoon,  the  concave  part  of  which  is  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  convex  end  of  the  ovipositor. 

When  the  protmded  instrument  is  further  examined 
with  a  microscope,  the  denticulations,  nine  in  number  on 
each  side,  appear  strong,  and  arranged  with  great  sym- 
metry, increasing  in  fiueiiess  towards  the  point,  where 
there  are  three  or  four  very  small  ones,  beside  the  nine 
that  ara  more  obvious.  The  magnifier  also  shows  that, 
the  instrument  itself,  which  appeared  simple  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  is  In  fact  composed  of  three  difierent  pieces,  two 
exterior  armed  with  the  teeth  before-mentioned,  deno- 
minated by  Reaumur  files,  (limet),  and  another  pointed 
like  a  lancet,  and  nut  denticulated.  The  deuticulate<] 
pieces  moreover  are  capsble  of  being  moved  forwards  and 
backwards,  while  the  centre  one  remains  stationary,  and 
as  this  motioit  Is  effected  by  pressing  a  pin  or  the  blade 
of  a  knife  over  the  muscles  on  either  side  at  the  crigin 
*  A  lUie  h  about  the  tweUth  part  of  an  tiich. 


manner  in  ^hich  this  note  is  produced  by  the 
two  animals  is  very  different ;  for  the  cicada 
makes  it  by  a  kind  of  buckler,  which  the  maltf 
has  beneath  its  belly;  the  grasshopper  by  a 


of  Uie  ovipoaitor,  it  may  be  presumed  that  those  muscles 
are  destined  for  producing  similar  movements  when  the 
insect  requires  them.  By  means  of  a  finely  pointed  pin 
carefully  introduced  between  the  pieces,  and  pushed  very 
gently  downwards,  they  may  be,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
separated  In  their  whole  extent. 

The  contrivance  by  which  those  three  pieces  are  held 
united,  while  at  the  same  time  the  two  files  can  be  easily 
put  in  motion,  are  similar  to  some  of  our  own  mechani- 
cal inventions,  with  this  diflerence,  that  no  human  work, 
man  could  constract  an  instrument  of  this  description  so 
small,  fine,  exquisitely  polished,  and  fitting  so  exactly. 
We  should  have4>eett  a|i  to  form  the  grooves  in  the  cen- 
tral piece,  whereas  they  are  scooped  out  in  the  handles  of 
the  files,  and  play  upon  two  projecting  ridges  in  the  cen- 
tral piece,  by  which  means  this  is  rendered  stronger.  M. 
Reaumur  discovered  that  the  best  manner  of  showing  the 
play  of  this  extraordinaiy  instrument  is  to  cut  it  oA'  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  near  its  origin,  and  then,  taking  it  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  finger  at  the  point  of  section, 
work  it  gently  to  put  the  files  in  motion. 

Beside  tlie  muscles  necessary  for  the  moYement  of  the 
fi!es,  the  handle  of  each  is  terminated  by  a  curve  of  the 
same  hard  homy  substance  as  itself,  which  not  only  fur- 
nishes the  muscles  with  a  sort  of  lever,  but  senres  to 
press,  as  with  a  spring,  the  two  files  close  to  the  central 
piece,  as  is  shown  In  tlie  lower  figure. 

M.  Pootedera,  who  studied  the  economy  of  the  tree- 
hoppers  with  some  care,  was  anxious  to  see  the  insect  it- 
self make  use  of  the  ovipositor  in  forming  grooves  in 
wood,  but  found  that  it  was  so  shy  and  easily  hlarmed, 
that  it  took  to  flight  whenever  he  approached ;  a  circum- 
stance of  which  Reaumur  takes  advantage  to  soothe  his 
regret  that  the  insects  were  not  indigenous  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. But  of  their  workmanship  when  completed, 
he  had  several  specimens  sent  to  him  from  Provence  and 
Languedoc  by  the  Marquis  de  Caumont. 

The  gall-flies,  when  about  to  deposit  their  egg«,  se- 
lect growing  plants  and  trees;  but  the  tree-hoppera,  on 
the  contrary,  make  choice  of  dead,  dried  branches,  for 
the  mother  seems  to  be  aware  that  moisture  would  iigure 
her  progeny.  The  braiKth,  commonly  a  small  oiie»  in 
which  eggs  hsTe  been  deposited,  may  be  recognised  by 
being  covered  with  little  oblong  elevations  caused  by 
small  splinters  of  the  wood,  detached  at  one  end,  but  left 
fixed  at  the  other  by  the  insect.  These  elevations  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a  line,  rarely  in  a  double  line,  nearly 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  form  a  lid  to  a 
cavity  in  the  wood  about  four  lines  in  length,  containing 
from  four  to  ten  eggs.  It  Is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  in- 
sect always  selects  a  branch  of  such  dimensions,  that  it 
can  get  at  the  pith,  not  because  the  pith  is  more  easily 
bored,  for  it  does  not  penetrate  into  It  at  all,  but  to  form 
a  warm  and  safe  bed  for  the  eggs.  M.  Pontedera  says, 
that  when  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  the  insert  closesj 
the  mouth  of  the  hfj^e  with  a  gum  capable  of  protecting 
them  from  the  weather;  but  St.  Reaumur  thinks  this 
only  a  fancy,  as  out  of  a  great  number  whirh  he  exam- 
ined, he  could  discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  is 
such  a  protectkin  wanted ;  for  the  woody  splinters  above 
mentioned  furnish  a  very  good  covering. 

The  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  (<?  which,  M.  Pon- 
tedera  says,  one  female  will  deposit  from  five  to  seven 
hundred)  issue  from  tlie  same  holes  through  which  the 
eggs  have  been  introduced,  and  betake  Uiemselves  to  the 
ground  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants.  They  are  not 
transformed  into  chrysalides,  but  into  active  nymphs,  re- 
markable for  their  fore  limbs,  which  are  thick,  strong, 
.  and  furnished  with  prongs  for  digging-  and  when  we  are 
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transparent  membrane  that  covers  a  hole  at 
the  base  of  its  wings.  There  is  still  a  greater 
variety  in  all  these  with  regard  to  shape  and 
colour.  Some  are  green ,  some  black ,  some  livid, 
and  some  variegated ;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
show  all  their  colours  till  they  ny.  Some  have 
long  legs,  some  short,  some  with  more  joints, 
others  with  fewer.  Some  sing,  others  are  mute: 
some  are  innocent,  doing  no  damage  to  the 
husbandman ;  while  others  do  such  prodigious 
mischief,  that  they  are  looked  upon  in  some 
countries  as  one  of  the  terrible  scourges  of 
the  incensed  Divinity. 

Of  this  variegated  tribe,  the  little  grass, 
hopper  that  breeds  in  such  plenty  in  every 
meadow,  and  that  continues  its  chirping  through 
the  summer,  is  best  known  to  us ;  and  by  having 
its  history,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  that  of  all 
the  resL  This  animal  is  of  the  colour  of  green 
leaves,  except  a  line  of  brown  which  streaks 
the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided  into 
the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the  belly.  The 
head  is  oblong,  regarding  the  earth,  and  bear, 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  horse.  Its 
mouth  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  round  buckler 
jutting  over  it,  and  armed  with  teeth  of  a 
brown  colour,  hooked  at  the  points.  Within 
the  mouth  is  perceivable  a  large  reddish 
tongue,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
feelers  or  horns  are  very  long,  tapering  off  to  a 
point  ;^nd  the  eyes  are  like  two  black  specks, 
a  little  prominent.  The  corselet  is  elevated, 
narrow,  armed  above  and  below  by  two  ser- 
rated spines.  The  back  is  armed  with  a  strong 
buckler,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are 
Hrmly  bound,  and  round  these  muscles  are  seen 
the  vessels  by  which  the  animal  breathes,  as 
white  as  snow.  The  last  pair  of  legs  are  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair, 
Ibrtided  by  thick  muscles, and  very  well  formed 
for  leaping.  It  has  four  wings  ;  the  anterior 
one  springing  from  the  second  pair  of  lees, 
the  posterior  from  the  third  pair.  The  hinder 
wings  are  much  finer  and  more  expansive  than 
the  foremost,  and  are  the  principal  instruments 
of  its  flight.  The  belly  is  considerably  large, 
composed  of  eight  rings,  and  terminated  by  a 
forky  tail,  covered  with  down,  like  the  tail  of 
a  rat.  When  examined  internally,  besides 
the  gullet,  we  discover  a  small  stomach  ;  and 
behind  that  a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and 
furrowed  within  side :  lower  down  there  is 
still  a  third ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  all  the  animals  of  this  order  are  said  to 
chew  the  cud,  as  they  so  miich  resemble  ru- 
minant animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

A  short  time  after  the  grasshopper  assumes 

told  by  Dr  Le  Fern,  that  tbey  make  their  way  easily 
into  hard  stifT  clay,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  we 
perceive  ho*v  necessary  to  them  auch  a  coDfonnation 
must  be. — In^^  Architecture. 


its  wings,  it  fills  the  meadow  with  its  note ; 
which, like  that  among  birds,  is  a  call  to 
courtship^  The  male  on ly  of  this  tribe  is  voca  1 ; 
and,  upon  examining  at  the  base  of  the  wings, 
there  will  be  found  a  little  hole  in  its  body, 
covered  with  a  fine  transparent  membrane. 
This  is  thought,  by  Linnaeus,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment it  employs  in  singing :  but  others  are  of 
opinion  the  sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  its 
hinder  legs  against  each  other :  however  this 
be,  the  note  of  one  male  is  seldom  heard,  but 
it  is  returned  by  another;  and'  the  two  little 
animals,  after  many  mutual  insults  of  this 
k^d,  are  seen  to  meet  and  fight  \iesperately. 
The  female  is  generally  the  reward  of  victory; 
for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  seizes  her  with 
his  teeth  behind  the  neck,  and  thus  keeps  her 
lor  several  hours  till  the  business  of  fecundation 
is  performed.  They  are  at  that  time  so  strong, 
ly  united,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated 
without  tearing  asunder.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  autumn  the  female  prepares  to  deposit 
her  burden  ;  and  her  body  is  then  seen  greatly 
distended  with  her  eggs,  which  she  carries  to 
the  number  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.  In  order 
to  make  a  proper  lodgment  in  the  earth  for 
them,  Nature  has  furnished  her  with  an  in- 
strument at  her  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a 
two-edged  sword,  which  she  can  sheathe  and 
unsheathe  at  pleasure:  with  this  she  pierces 
the  earth  as  deep  as  she  is  able;  and  into  the 
hole  which  her  instrument  has  made,  she  de- 
posits her  eggs,  one  after  the  other. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  her  posterity,  the  animal  herself  does  not 
long  survive ;  but  as  the  winter  approaches, 
she  dries  up,  seems  to  feel  the  effects  of  age, 
and  dies  from  total  decay.  Some,  however, 
assert,  that  she  is  killed  by  the  cold :  and 
others,  that  she  is  eaten  by  worms :  but  certain 
it  is,  that  neither  the  male  nor  female  are  ever 
seen  to  survive  the  winter.  In  the  meantime 
the  eggs  which  have  been  deposited  continue 
unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  season 
or  the  retardation  of  the  spring.  They  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
horn  ;  their  size  nearly  equals  that  of  a  grain 
of  anise  :  they  are  enveloped  in  the  body  with- 
in a  covering,  branched  all  over  with  veins 
and  arteries;  and  when  excluded  they  crack, 
on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers;  their 
substance  within  is  a  whitish,  viscous,  and 
transparent  fluid.  In  this  manner  they  re. 
main  deposited  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
during  the  whole  winter;  till  the  genial  re- 
turn of  spring  begins  to  vivify  and  hatch  them. 
The  sun,  with  its  warmth,  beginning  to  ani- 
mate all  nature,  the  insect  eggs  feel  its  benign 
influence  ;  and  generally,  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  every  egg  produces  an  insect  about 
the  size  of  a  flea.  These,  at  first,  are  of  a 
whitish  colour  ;  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  day^ 
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they  tuni  black  ;  and  soon  after  they  become 
of  a  reddish  brown. 

They  appear,  from  the  beginning,  like 
grasshoppers,  wanting  wings;  and  hop  among 
the  grass,  as  soon  as  excluded,  with  great  agi. 
lity. 

Yet  still  they  are  by  no  means  arrived  at 
their  state  of  full  perfection,  although  they  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  animal  in  its  per- 
feet  form.  They  want,  or  Meem  to  want,  the 
wings,  which  they  are  at  last  seen  to  assume  ; 
and  can  only  hop  among  the  grass,  without 
being  able  to  fly.  The  wines,  however,  are 
not  wanting,  but  are  concealed  within  four 
little  bunches,  that  seem  to  deform  the  sides  of 
the  animal :  there  they  lie  rolled  up  in  a  tnost 
curious  manner  ;  and  occupying  a  smaller 
space  than  one  could  conceive  who  saw  them 
extended .  Indeed,  all  insects,  whatever  trans, 
mutations  they  seem  to  undergo,  are  yet 
brought  forth  with  those  very  limbs,  parU^  and 
wings,  which  they  afterwards  seem  to  acquire. 
In  the  most  helpless  caterpillar  there  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  rudiments  of  that  beautiful  plum- 
age which  it  afterwards  expands  when  a  but. 
terfly :  and  though  many  new  parts  seem  un- 
folded to  the  view,  the  animal  acquires  none 
but  such  as  it  was  from  the  begiiming  posses- 
-sed  of.  Tlio  grasshopper,  therefore,  though 
seemingly  without  wings,  is,  in  reality,  from 
the  first,  possessed  of  those  instruments,  and 
only  waits  for  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
bonds  that  hold  them  folded  up,  and  to  give 
them  their  full  expansion. 

The  grasshopper,  that,  for  above  twenty 
days  from  its  exclusion,  has  continued  without 
the  use  of  its  wings,  which  were  folded  up  to 
its  body,  at  length  prepares  (or  its  emancipa- 
tion, and  for  a  life  of  greater  liberty  and  plea- 
sure.  To  make  the  proper  dispositions  for  the 
approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy 
food,  and  seeks  about  for  a  convenient  place 
beneath  some  thorn  or  thistle,  that  may  protect 
it  from  an  accidental  shower.  Yhe  same  la- 
borious  writhings  and  workings,  heavings  and 
palpitations,  which  we  have  remarked  in  every 
other  insect  upon  an  approaching  qhangc,  are 
exhibited  in  this.  It  swells  up  its  head  and 
neck ;  it  then  seems  to  draw  them  in  again ; 
and  thus  alternately,  for  some  time  it  exerts 
its  powers  to  get  free.  At  length,  the  skin 
covering  the  head  and  breast  is  seen  dividing 
above  the  neck  ;  the  head  is  seen  issuing  out 
first  from  the  bursting  skin  ;  the  efforts  still 
continuing,  the  other  parts  follow  successively; 
iso  that  the  little  animal,  with  its  long  feelers, 
legs  and  all,  works  its  way  from  the  old  skin, 
that  remains  tixed  to  the  thistle  or  the  thorn. 
It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  how  the  insect  can 
thus  extricate  itself  from  so  exact  a  sheath  as 
that  which  covereth  every  part  of  its  body.* 

*  A  curioui  circiimsUnce  regardlug  tlie  grasshopper  is 


The  grasshopper,  thus  disengaged  from  its 
outer  skin,  appears  in  its  perfect  form;  but 
then  so  feeble,  and  its  body  so  soft  and  tender, 
that  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax.  It  ia  no 
longer  of  that  obscure  colour  which  it  exhibi- 
ted before,  but  of  a  greenish  white,  which  be- 
comes more  vivid  aa  the  moisture  on  die  aar- 
face  is  dried  away.  Still,  however,  the  ani- 
mal continues  to  show  no  signs  of  life,  but  ap- 
pears quite  spent  and  fatigued  with  its  labour 
for  more  than  an  hour  together.  During  this 
time,  the  body  is  drying,  and  the  wings  un- 
folding to  their  greatest  expansion  ;  and  the 
curious  observer  will  perceive  them,  fold  after 
fold,  opening  .to  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  be- 
come longer  than  the  two  hinder  legs.  The 
insect's  body  also  is  lengthened  during  this 
operation,  and  it  becomes  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  before. 

These  insects  are  generally  vocal  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  and  they  are  heard  at  sun- 
setting  much  louder  than  during  the  heats  of 
the  day.  They  are  fed  upon  grass ;  and,  if 
their  belly  be  pressed,  they  will  be  seen  to  re- 
turn the  juices  of  the  plants  they  have  laat  fed 
upon.  Though  unwilling  to  fly,  and  alow  in 
flight,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  moist 
or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly  to  con. 
sidcrable  distances.  If  they  are  caught  by 
one  of  the  hinder  legs,  they  quickly  disengage 
themselves  from  it,  and  leave  the  leg  behind 
them.  This,  however,  does  not  grow  again, 
as  with  crabs  or  spiders  ;  for  as  they  are  ani- 
mals but  of  a  single  year's  continuance,  tiiey 
have  not  sufficient  time  for  repairing  those  ac 
oidental  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  their  l^  also 
prevents  them  from  flying ;  for  being  unable 
to  lift  themselves  in  the  air,  they  have  not  room 
upon  the  ground  for  the  proper  expansion  of 
their  wings.  If  they  be  handled  roughly, 
ihey  will  bite  very  fiercely ;  and  when  they 
fly,  they  make  a  noise  with  their  wings.  They 
generally  keep  in  the  plain,  where  the  grass 

related  in  the  American  Quarttrly  Rstiew,  The  krge 
winged  grasshopper,  which  flutters  with  so  much  viva- 
city through  our  meadows  during  the  autumn,  feeds  upoii 
vegetable  matter,  and  deposits  its  egg^  upon  vege. 
tahlet,  for  the  purpose  of  being  supported  until  matured. 
Before  the  grasshopper  takes  wltig  another  (oscct,  Uie 
Ichneumon,  lights  upon  its  body,  and  thrusts  under  iU 
skin  a  number  of  its  eggs,  by  means  of  a  tubular  awl. 
shaped  oviduct.  Those  eggs  slowly  acquire  perfectieo, 
become  living  worms,  and  teed  upon  the  body  of  the  hap- 
less grasshopper,  until  themselves  are  ready  to  take 
wing.  So  admirably  do  they  perform  their  offico,  that 
th«y  do  not  liOure  the  vital  organs  o£  the  inseet  thiy  are 
internally  devouring,  until  they  are  just  ready  to  change 
their  state  :  and  at  the  proper  season,  hundreds  of  grass- 
hoppers, in  this  condition,  have  just  strength  enough 
remaining  to  flutter  to  a  tree  or  fence,  and  with  a  dying 
efTort  fii  tlieir  hooked  feet  so  flrmiy  as  to  retain  their 
position  long  after  death.  Kiamine  their  bodies  at  this 
season,  and  you  will  And  an  empty  shell  or  one  filled  with 
large  and  active  worms,  just  ready  to  barat  their  cover- 
ings and  become  winged  insects. 
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id  luxuriant,  and  the  ground  rich  and  fertile  : 
there  they  deposit  their  eggs,  particularly  in 
those  cracks  which  are  formed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Such  are  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  little 
vocal  insects  that  swarm  in  our  meadows,  and 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  larger  kinds  only 
differ  from  tliem  in  size,  in  rapidity  of  flight, 
and  the  powers  of  injuring  mankind, by  swarm- 
ing upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The 
quantity  of  grass  which  a  few  grasshoppers 
that  sport  in  the  fields  can  destroy  is  trifling ; 
but  when  a  swarm  of  locusts,  two  or  throe 
miles  long,  and  several  yards  deep,  settle  upon 
a  field,  the  consequences  are  frightful.  The 
annals  of  every  country  are  marked  with  the 
devastation  which  such  a  multitude  of  insects 
produces ;  and  though  they  seldom  visit  Eu- 
rope in  such  dangerous  swarms  as  formerly, 
yet,  in  some  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  they 
are  still  formidable.  Those  which  have,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  visited  Europe,  in  our  me- 
mory, are  sup|M)sed  to  have  come  from  Africa, 
and  the  animal  is  called  the  Great  Brown  Lo- 
cust It  was  seen  in  several  parts  of  England 
in  the  year  1748,  and  many  dreadful  conse- 
quences  were  apprehended  from  its  appear- 
ance. This  insect  is  about  three  inches  long; 
and  has  two  horns  or  feelers,  an  inch  in  length. 
The  head  and  horns  are  of  a  brownish  colour; 
it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  also  on  the  in. 
side  of  the  larger  legs.  The  shield  that  covers 
the  back  is  greenish ;  and  the  upper  side  of 
the  body  brown,  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
under  side  purple.  The  upper  wings  are 
brown,  with  small  dusky  spots,  with  one  lar- 
ger at  the  tips;  the  under  wings  are  more 
transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown,  tinctured 
with  green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  spots 
near  the  tips.  This  is  that  insect  that  has 
threatened  us  so  often  with  its  visitations; 
and  that  is  so  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  bred.  There  is  no  animal  in  the 
creation  that  multiplies  so  fast  as  these,  if  the 
sun  be  warm,  and  the  soil  in  which  their  eggs 
are  deposited  be  dry.  Happily  for  ua,  the 
coldness  of  our  climate,  and  the  humidity  of 
our  soil,  are  no  way  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  and  as  they  are  but  the  animals  of  a 
year,  they  visit  us  and  perish. 

The  Scripture,  which  was  written  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  locust  made  a  distinguished  fea- 
ture in  the  picture  of  nature,  has  given  us  se- 
veral very  striking  images  of  this  animal's 
numbers  and  rapacity.  It  compares  an  army, 
where  the  numbers  are  almost  infinite,  to  a 
swarm  of  locusts  :  it  describes  them  as  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  produced ;  as 
pursuing  a  settled  march  to  destroy  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  co-operate  with  divine  indig. 
nation. 

When  the  locusts  take  the  field,  as  we  are 


assured,  they  have  a  leader  at  their  head, 
whose  flighi  they  observe,  and  pay  a  strict  at. 
tention  to  ail  his  motions.  They  appear,  at  a 
distance,  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  ap- 
proaches, ^thers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almost 
hides  tbe  light  of  the  day.  It  often  happens 
that  the  husbandman  sees  thb  imminent  cala. 
mity  pass  away  without  doing  him  any  mis. 
chief;  and  the  whole  swarm  proceeds  onward, 
to  settle  upon  the  labours  of  some  less  fortun- 
ate country.  But  wretched  is  the  district  upon 
which  they  settle:  they  ravage  the  meadow 
and  the  pasture  ground ;  strip  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  garden  of  its  beauty:  the  visi- 
tation of  a  few  minutes  destroys  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  year;  and  a  famine  but  too  fre- 
quently ensues*  In  their  native  tropical  cli- 
mates they  are  not  so  dreadful  as  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  There,  though  the 
plain  and  the  forest  be  stripped  of  their  ver- 
dure, the  power  of  vegetation  is  so  great,  that 
an  interyal  of  two  or  three  days^repairs  the  ca- 
lamity :  but  our  verdure  is  the  livery  of  a  sea- 
son ;  and  we  must  wait  till  the  ensuing  spring 
repairs  the  damage.  Besides,  in  their  long 
flights  to  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  fa- 
mished by  the  tediousness  of  their  journey, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  voracious  wherever 
they  happen  to  settle.  But  it  is  not  by  what 
they  devour  that  they  do  so  much  damage  as 
by  what  they  destroy.  Their  very  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  and  to  pre- 
vent  its  vegetation.  To  use  the  expression  of 
the  husbandman,  they  bum  whatever  they 
touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  devastation 
for  two  or  three  years  ensuing.  But  if  they 
be  noxious  while  living,  they  are  still  more  su 
when  dead ;  for  wherever  they  fall,  they  infect 
the  air  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  smell  is  un- 
supportable.  Orosius  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3800,  there  was  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  locusts  which  infected  Africa ; 
and,  after  having  eaten  up  every  thing  that 
was  green,  they  flew  otf,  and  were  drowned 
in  the  African  sea:  where  they  caused  such  a 
stench,  that  the  putrefying  bodies  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  could  not  equal  it 

In  the  year  1690,  a  cloud  of  locusts  was 
seen  to  enter  Russia  in  three  different  places  ; 
and  from  thence  to  spread  themselves  over 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  in  such  astonishing 
multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the 
earth  covered  with  their  numbers.  In  some 
places  they  were  seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon 
each  other  four  feet  deep  :  in  others,  they  co- 
vered the  surface  like  a  black  cloth :  the  trees 
bent  beneath  their  weight ;  and  the  damage 
which  the  country  sustained  exceeded  compu- 
tation. In  Barbary  their  numbers  are  formid- 
able, and  their  visits  are  frequent  In  the 
year  1724,  Dr  Shaw  was  a  witness,  in  that 
country,  of  their  devabtations.     Their  first  ap- 
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pearance  was  about  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  the  wind  had  been  southerly  for  some  time. 
In  the  beginning  of  April,  their  numbers 
were  so  vastly  increased,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the 
Jay  they  formed  themselves  into  large  swarms, 
which  appeared  like  clouds,  and  darkened  the 
sun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  began  to  dis- 
appear, retiring  into  the  plains  to  deposit  their 
e^gs.  In  the  next  month  ,being  June,  the  young 
brood  began  to  make  their  appearance,  form- 
ing many  compact  bodies  of  several  hundred 
'yards  square ;  which  afterwards  marching  for- 
ward, climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houses, 
eating  every  thing  that  was  green  in  their  way. 
The  inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress,  laid 
trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  fill- 
ing them  with  water.  Some  placed  iaree 
quantities  of  heath,  stubble,  and  such  like 
combustible  matter,  in  rows,  and  set  them  on 
fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locusts.  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose;  for  the  trenches 
were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  put  out 
by  the  vast  number  of  swarms  that  succeeded 
each  other.  A  day  or  two  after  one  of  these 
was  in  motion,  others  that  were  just  hatched 
came  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off  the 
young  branches  and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees. 
Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner, 
they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  threw 
off  their  worm-like  state,  by  casting  their 
skins.  To  prepare  themselves  for  this 
change,  they  fixed  their  hinder  feet  to  some 
bush  or  twig,  or  corner  of  a  stone,  when  im. 
mediately,  by  an  undulating  motion  used  on 
this  occasion,  their  heads  would  first  appear, 
and  soon  after  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The 
whole  transformation  was  performed  in  seven 
ur  eight  minutes'  time  ;  after  which,  they  were 
a  little  while  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  sun  and  air  had  hardened  their 
wings,  and  dried  up  the  moisture  that  remained 
after  casting  off  their  sloughs,  they  returned 
again  to  their  former  greediness,  with  an  ad. 
dition  both  of  strength  and  agility.  But  they 
did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  before  they 
were  entirely  dispersed ;  after  laying  their 
^SE^  directing  their  course  northward,  they 
probably  perished  in  the  sea.  It  is  said  that 
the  holes  these  animals  make,  to  deposit  their 
^SS^*  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^P  ^"  ^^^  ground ;  the 
eggs  arc  about  fourscore  in  number,  of  the  size 
of  caraway  comforts,  and  bundled  up  together 
in  clusters.' 


It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  mis- 
chiefs which  these  famished  insects  have  at 
different  times  occasioned  ;  but  what  can  have 
induced  them  to  take  such  distant  flights,  when 


*  Ths  Locust  ^Dr  Clarke,  in  Iiii  Travels  in  Tartery. 
on  approaching  Cufla,  thus  notices  the  number  of  locusts: 
^  *'  We  now  began  to  perceive  the  truth  of  those  surpri* 
sing  relations  wliich  wo  had  often  heard  and  read  con- 
cerning the  locust  in  countries  infested  with  that  insect. 
The  steppet  were  entirely  covered  by  their  bodies;  and 
their  numbers  falling,  resembled  flakes  of  snow,  carried 
obliquely  by  the  wind,  and  spreading  a  thick  mist  over 
the  sun.  Myriads  fell  over  the  carriage,  the  horses, 
and  the  drivers.     The  stories  of  these  animaisi  told  us 


by  the  Tartars,  were  more  marvellous  than  any  w«  had 
before  heard.  They  satd  tliat  instances  had  occurred  of 
persons  being  suffocated  by  a  fall  of  locusts  in  the  steppet. 
It  was  now  the  season,  they  further  added,  in  which  their 
numbers  began  to  diminish.  When  they  first  make 
their  appearance,  a  thick  dark  cloud  is  seen  very  high  in 
the  air,  which,  as  it  passes,  obscures  the  sun.  I  had  al< 
ways  supposed  the  stories  of  the  locust  to  exaggerate  theii 
real  appearance ;  but  found  their  swaims  so  astonishing 
in  all  the  tteppet  over  which  we  passed  in  this  pert  of  our 
Journey,  that  the  whole  face  of  nature  might  hare  been 
described  as  concealed  by  a  living  veil.  They  were  of 
two  kinds;  the  grytlut  Tartaricms,  and  the  gryUtu  «u- 
gratoriut^  or  common  migratory  locust.  The  first  is  al- 
most twice  the  sice  of  the  second,  and  since  it  precedes 
the  other,  bears  the  name  of  the  herald  or  messenger. 
The  migratory  locust  has  red  legs,  and  its  inferior  wings 
have  a  lively  red  colour,  which  gives  a  bright  fieiy  ap. 
pearance  to  the  animal  when  fluttering  in  the  siiu's  rays. 
The  strength  of  limbs  possessed  by  it  is  amazing  :  when 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  upon  a  table,  it  has  almost 
power  to  raise  the  fingers ;  but  this  force  resides  wholly 
in  the  legs  ;  for  if  one  of  these  be  broken  ofi;  which  hap* 
pens  by  the  slightest  accident,  the  power  of  action  ceases. 
There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of  locust,  gryitut  vindu- 
timuM  of  Linnieus,  found  near  the  Don  and  the  Kuban, 
which  is  entirely  of  a  green  colour.  This  last  1  have 
since  seen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cam  in  my  own  cowi- 
try,  and  felt  for  the  moment  intimidated,  lest  such  a  pre- 
sage  should  be  the  hei-ald  of  the  dreadful  scourge  which 
the  locust  bears  wherever  it  abounds.  On  whatever  spot 
these  animals  fall,  the  whole  vegetable  produce  disap. 
pears.  Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Fields,  vineyards,  gar. 
dens,  pastures,  everything  is  laid  waste ;  and  sonaetimes 
the  onlyappearmiice  left  upon  the  naked  soil  is  a  disgust- 
ing superficies  qaused  by  their  putrefying  bodies,  tlae 
stench  of  which  is  suflicient  to  breed  a  pestilence." 

Rdtvages  of  Locutts^'—WhATi  Captains  Irhy  and  Man- 
gles  were  travelling  round  the  southeni  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  end  of  May,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  these  insect  depredators,  **  In  the  morn- 
ing," say  they,  *'  we  quitted  Shobek.  On  our  way  we 
passed  a  swarm  of  locusts  that  were  resting  themselves 
in  a  gully;  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  alter  ap- 
parenUy  the  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  they  had  alight* 
ed,  and  to  make*  a  sort  of  cracklitig  noise  while  eating, 
which  we  heard  before  we  reached  them.  Volney  oom- 
pares  it  to  the  foraging  of  an  army.  Our  conductors  tuld 
us  they  were  on  tlieir  way  to  Gaza,  and  that  they  pass 
almost  annually." 

Even  our  own  island  has  been  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  locusts,  a  considerable  number  having  visited  us 
in  1748 ;  but  they  happily  perished  without  propagating. 
Other  parts  of  Europe  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  They 
have  frequently  come  also  from  Africa  into  Italy  and 
Spain.  In  the  year  601  an  infinite  army  of  locusts,  of  a 
size  unusually  large,  ravaged  a  considerable  part  of  Italy, 
and  being  at  last  cast  into  the  sea,  (as  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  be  their  fate,)  a  pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  off  neariy  a  million  of 
men  and  beasts.  In  the  Venetian  territory,  likewise,  in 
147B,  more  than  30,000  persons  aro  said  to  have  per- 
ished in  a  fiunine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depredaUons 
of  locusts.— /nxecl  Traiu/ormaUon. 

Mode  of  Dispersing  Locusts, — We  traversed  tlie 
grand  steppe  or  desert  of  Astrakhan  for  two  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  August,  we  arrived  at  a  Rus* 
sian  village,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  tract 
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they  come  into  Europe,  is  not  easy  to  be  ac 
counted  for.  It  seems  most  probable,  thai,  by 
means  of  a  very  dry  season,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  they  are  propagated  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  vegetables  of  the  spot  where  they  are 
produced  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them. 
Thus  being  obliged  to  find  out  other  countries, 
they  traverse  the  sandy  deserts,  where  they 
tan  find  no  sustenance  :  still  meeting  with  no- 
thing to  allure  them  from  their  height,  they 
proceed  forward  across  the  sea,  and  thus  come 
into  Europe,  where  they  alight  upon  the  first 
green  pastures  that  occur. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants 
turn  what  seems  a  plague  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Locusts  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in 
many  kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  are  caught 
in  small  nets  provided  for  that  purpose.  They 
parch  them  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  pan ; 
and  when  their  wings  and  legs  are  fallen  off, 
they  turn  reddish,  of  the  colour  of  boiled 
shrimps.  Dampier  has  eaten  them  thus  pre- 
pared, and  thinks  them  a  tolerable  dish.  The 
natives  of  Barbary  also  eat  them  fried  with 
salt ;  and  they  are  said  to  taste  like  cray-fish. 

There  is  a  locust  in  Tonquin,  about  the  big. 
tiess  of  the  top  of  a  man's  finger,  and  as  long 
as  the  first  joint.  It  breeds  in  the  earth,  in 
low  grounds ;  and  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  which  is  the  season  for  taking 
them,  they  issue  from  the  earth  in  vast  swarms. 
At  first  they  can  hardly  fly,  so  that  they  often 
fall  into  the  rivers  in  great  numbers :  however, 
the  natives  in  these  months  watch  the  rivers, 
and  take  them  up  in  multitudes  in  small  nets. 
They  either  eat  them  fresh,  broiled  on  the 
coals,  or  pickle  them  for  keeping.  They  are 
considered  as  a  great  delicacy  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  well  by  the  rich  as  the  poor.  In 
the  countries  where  they  are  eaten,  they  are 
regularly  brought  to  market,  and  sold  as  larks 
or  quails  in  Europe.  They  must  have  been  a 
common  food  with  the  Jews,  as  Moses,  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  permits  them  to  eat  four 
different  kinds  of  this  animal,  which  he  takes 
care  to  specify.  This  dish,  however,  has  not 
yet  made  its  way  into  the  kitchens  of  the  lux- 

of  we II -cultivated  Itnd.  While  changing  horses,  I  wiU 
MCssed  what  was  to  me  a  very  curioui  sight — a  vast 
flight  of  locusts,  extendin  g  fiAeeii  miles,  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  the  east,  and  came  !n  a  huge  pha- 
lanx to  attack  the  crops.  In  an  Instant  every  villager 
was  on  the  road  to  his  own  deld.  Some  took  dogs,  others 
were  on  horseback,  and  others  ran  sliouttng  and  cl%pplng 
their  hands  all  the  way,  the  inhabitants  finding  from  ex- 
perience that  the  locdsts  very  much  dislike  noise.  My 
fellow-traveller  told  me,  that  in  the  colony  of  Harass, 
when  the  locusts  come  in  sight,  not  only  all  the  inhahi. 
tants,  but  the  military  turn  out,  and  endeavour  to  drive 
them  ofT,  hy  drums  and  fifes,  and  a  perpetual  discharge 
of  musketry.  The  enemy,  thus  repulsed,  make  a  speedy 
retreat  and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  land  of 
those  who  are  less  on  the  alert  to  resist  them. — Captain 
KeppeCt  Travels, 
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urious  in  Europe  ;  and  though  we  may  ad- 
mire the  delicacies  of  the  East,  we  are  as  yet 
happily  deprived  of  the  power  of  imitation. 

Of  all  animals,  however,  of  this  noxious 
tribe,  the  Great  West  Indian  Locust,  indivi. 
dually  considered,  is  the  most  formidable.  It 
is  about  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  the  bodv  is  divided  into  nine  or  ten 
joints  ;  in  the  whole,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
long.  It  has  two  small  eyes  standing  out  of 
the  head,  like  those  of  crabs;  and  two  feelers, 
like  long  hair.  The  whole  body  is  studded 
with  small  excrescences,  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  the  points  of  pins.  The  shape  is 
roundish,  and  the  body  diminishes  in  circum- 
ference to  the  tail,  which  is  forked  into  two 
horns.  Between  this,  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
sheath  containing  a  small  dangerous  sting.  If 
any  person  happens  to  touch  this  insect,  he  is 
sure  to  be  stung ;  and  is  immediately  taken 
with  a  shivering  and  trembling  all  over  the 
body ;  which,  however,  may  soon  be  put  a 
stop  to,  by  rubbing  the  place  that  was  affected 
with  a  little  palm  oil* 

From  the  locust  we  descend  to  the  Cricket, 
which  is  a  very  inoffensive  and  pretty  animal. 
Though  there  be  a  species  of  this  insect  that 
lives  entirely  in  the  woods  and  fields,  yet  that 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the 
House-cricket,  whose  voice  is  so  well  known 
behind  a  country  fire  in  a  winter's  evening. 
There  is  something  so  unusual  in  hearing  a 
sound  while  we  do  not  see  the  animal  produc- 
ing it,  nor  discover  the  place  from  whence  i! 
comes,  that,  among  the  country  people,  the 
chirping  of  the  cricket  is  always  held  ominous; 
and  whether  it  deserts  the  fire-side,  or  pays  an 
unexpected  visit,  the  credubus  peasantry  al- 
ways find  something  to  be  afraid  of.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  killing  of  a  cricket  is  con. 
sidered  as  a  most  unlucky  omen  :  and  though 
their  company  is  not  much  desired,  yet  no  me 
thods  must  be  taken  to  remove  them.« 


'  It  is  now  known  that  every  insect  of  tliis  tribe  is  per. 
feclly  harmless. 

*  The  Cricket, — While  many  other  insects  must  he 
sought  after  in  fields,  and  woods,  and  waters,  the  yr^A 
lus  domesticus,  or  house-cricket,  resides  altogether  with- 
in  our  dwellings,  intruding  itself  upon  our  notice  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not.  This  species  delights  in  new.built 
houses,  being,  like  the  spider,  pleased  with  the  moisture 
of  the  walls;  and,  besides,  the  softness  of  the  mortar  en- 
ables them  to  burrow  and  mine  between  the  joints  of  the 
bricks  or  stones,  and  to  open  commnnlcations  from  one 
room  to  another.  They  are  particularly  fond  uf  kitchens 
and  bakers'  ovens,  on  account  of  their  perpetual  warmth. 

Tender  insects  that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the 
short  period  of  one  summer,  or  else  doze  away  the  cold 
uncomfortable  months  in  profound  slumbers;  but  these, 
residing  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are  always  alert  and 
merry;  a  good  Christmas  fire  is  to  them  like  the  heats 
of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  frequently  heard  by 
day,  yet  is  their  natural  time  of  motion  only  in  the  night. 
As  soon  as  it  grows  dusk,  the  chirping  increases,  and 
they  come  running  forth,  and  are  from  the  size  of  a  flee 
'      3f 
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The  cricket  very  much  resembles  the  grass- 
hopper in  its  shape,  its  manner  of  ruminating, 
its  voice,  its  leaping,  and  methods  of  propaga- 
tion. It  differs  in  its  colour,  Mrhich  is  uni- 
formly of  a  rusty  brown  ;  in  its  food,  which  is 
more  various  ;  and  in  its  place  of  residence, 
which  is  most  usually  in  the  warmest  chinks 
behind  a  country  hearth.  They  are  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  the  bad  masonry  employed 
in  making  peasants'  houses  for  their  retreats. 
The  smallest  chink  serves  to  give  them  shel- 
ter ;  and  where  they  once  make  their  abode 
they  are  sure  to  propagate.  They  are  of  a 
most  chilly  nature,  seldom  leaving  the  fire- 
side :  and,  if  undisturbed,  are  seen  to  hop 
from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the  blaze 
in  the  chimney.  The  wood-cricket  is  the 
most  timorous  animal  in  nature ;  but  the 
chimney-cricket,  being  used  to  noises,  disre- 
gards not  only  those,  but  the  appearance  of 
people  near  it.  Whether  the  voice  of  this 
animal  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  the  grasshopper,^y  a  fine  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  is  moved  by  a 
muscle,  and  which  being  coiled  up,  gives  a 
sound  like  a  quail-pipe,  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
nor  do  wc  well  know  the  use  of  this  voice, 

to  that  of  their  full  stature.  As  one  should  suppose,  from 
the  burning  aimosphere  which  they  iiihabita  they  are  a 
thirsty  race,  and  aliow  a  gi'eat  propensity  for  liquids,  be- 
ing found  frequently  drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk, 
bruth;  or  the  lilce.  Whatever  is  moist  they  aflect ;  and, 
therefore,  often  gnaw  holes  in  wet  wooljen  stockings  and 
aprons  that  are  hung  to  the  Are  ;  they  are  th«  house- 
wife's barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it  will  rain ;  and  are 
prognostics  sometimes,  she  thinks,  of  ill  or  good  luck ;  of 
the  death  of  a  near  relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent 
lover.  By  being  the  constant  companions  of  her  solitary 
hours,  they  naturally  become  the  objects  of  her  supersti- 
tion. These  crickets  are  not  only  very  thirsty,  but  very 
voracious;  for  they  will  eat  the  scunmlngs  uf  pots,  and  yeast, 
salt,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  any  kitchen  oflkl  or  sweepings. 
In  the  summer  we  have  observed  them  to  fly,  uhen  it  be- 
came dusk,  out  of  the  windows,  and  over  the  netgbbour- 
•ng  roofs.  This  feat  of  activity  accounts  for  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it 
does  for  the  method  by  which  they  come  to  houses  where 
they  were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
many  sorts  of  insects  seem  never  to  use  their  wings  but 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  shift  their  quarters  and  settle 
ne%v  colonies.  When  in  the  air,  they  move  volaiu  «»- 
doso,  in  waves,  or  curves,  like  woodpeckcis,  opening  and 
shutting  their  wings  at  eveiy  stroke,  and  so  are  always 
rising  or  sinking. 

When  they  increase  to  a  great  degree,  as  ihuy  did  once 
in  the  house  whore  I  am  now  writing,  they  l)ecome  uoi- 
some  pests,  flying  into  the  candles,  and  dasliing  into 
people's  faces ;  but  may  be  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
gunpowder  discharged  into  their  crevices  and  crannies. 
In  families,  at  such  tiroes,  they  are,  like  Pharaoh's 
plague  of  frogs,  "  in  their  bed -chambers,  and  upon  their 
bcdj,  and  In  their  ovens,  and  in  their  knoading-troughs." 
Their  shrilling  noise  is  occasioned  by  a  brisk  attrition  of 
their  wings.  C&ts  catch  hearth -crickets,  and,  playing 
with  them  as  they  do  with  mice,  devour  them.  Crick- 
ets may  bo  destroyed,  like  wasps,  by  phials  half  fllled 
with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  set  in  their  haunts ;  for,  being 
always  eager  to  drink,  they  will  crowd  in  till  the  bottles 
are  hdl.-— Nattirai  History  of  Selborne, 


since  anatomical  inspection  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  smallest  organs  of  Lear- 
ing.  Still,  however,  we  can  make  no  doabt 
of  their  power  of  distinguishing  sounds,  though 
probably  not  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
moro  perfect  ranks  of  nature.  Certain  it  is, 
that  I  have  often  heard  them  call,  and  this 
call  was  as  regularly  answered  by  another,  al- 
though none  but  the  males  are  vocal. 

As  the  cricket  lives  chiefly  in  the  dark,  so 
its  eyes  seem  formed  for  the  gloominess  of  its 
abode  ;  and  those  who  would  surprise  it,  have 
only  to  light  a  candle  unexpectedly ;  by 
which  it  is  dazzled,  and  cannot  find  the  way 
back  to  its  retreat  It  is  a  very  voracious 
little  animal,  and  will  eat  bread,  flour,  and 
meat ;  but  it  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar. 
They  never  drink,  but  keep  for  months  toge- 
ther at  the  back  of  the  chimney,  where  they 
c^uld  possibly  have  had  no  moisture.  The 
warmth  of  their  situation  only  serves  to  in- 
crease their  mirth  and  loquacity.  Except  in 
the  very  coldest  weather,  they  never  cease 
their  chirruping,  but  continue  that  little  pier- 
cing note,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  some  as  it 
is  disagreeable  to  others.  The  great  Scaliger 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  chirruping 
of  crickets,  and  kept  several  of  them  for  his 
amusement,  enclosed  in  a  box^  which  he  placed 
in  a  warm  situation.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
think  there  is  something  ominous  and  melan- 
choly in  the  sound,  and  use  every  endeavour 
to  banish  this  insect  from  their  houses.  Le- 
delius  tells  us  of  a  woman  who  was  very  much 
incommoded  by  crickets,  and  tried,  but  in  vain, 
every  method  of  banishing  them  from  her 
house.  8he  at  last  accidentally  succeeded  ; 
for  having  one  day  invited  several  guests  to 
her  house,  where  there  was  a  wedding,  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  festivity  of  the  entertain- 
ment, she  procured  drums  and  trumpets  to 
entertain  them.  The  noise  of  these  was  so 
much  greater  than  what  the  little  animals  were 
used  to,  thut  they  instantly  forsook  their  situ- 
ation, and  were  never  heard  in  that  mansion 
more. 

But  of  all  the  cricket*  kind,  that  which  is 
called  the  Mole  Cricket  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. This  animal  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
insects  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this 
country,  being  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The 
colour  is  of  a  dusky  brown  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity, of  the  tail  there  are  two  hairy  excrescen- 
ces, resembling,  in  some  sense,  the  tail  of  a 
mouse.  The  body  consists  of  eight  scaly  joints, 
or  separate  folds;  is  brown  on  the  upper  part, 
and  more  deeply  tinged  below.  The  wings 
are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in  a  sharp 
point,  each  having  a  blackish  line  running 
down  it:  however,  when  they  are  extended, 
they  appear  to  be  much  broader  than  could  at 
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first  sight  be  supposed.  The  shield  of  the 
breast  is  of  a  firm  texture,  of  a  blackish  col- 
our, and  hairy.  The  fore-feet,  which  are  this 
animars  principal  instruments  of  burrowing  in 
the  earth,  are  strong,  webbed,  and  hairy ;  it 
generally,  however,  runs  backward ;  but  i#  is 
commonly  under  ground,  where  it  burrows 
even  faster  than  a  mole.  It  is  thought  also  to 
be  amphibious,  and  capable  of  living  under 
water,  as  well  as  under  ground. 

Of  all  insects  this  is  the  most  detested  by 
gardeners,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  that  ground 
which  lies  light,  and  where  it  finds  sufficient 
plenty  under  the  surface.  Thus,  in  a  single 
night's  time,  it  will  run  along  a  furrow,  which 
has  been  newly  sown,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  con- 
tents. Its  legs  are  formed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  penetrate  the  earth  in  every  direc 
tion  ;  before,  behind,  and  above  it.  At  night 
it  ventures  from  its  under.ground  habitation, 
and,  like  (he  cricket,  has  its  chirping  call. 
When  the  female  is  fecundated,  she  makes  a 
cell  of  clammy  earth,  the  inside  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  two  hazel-nuts ;  and  in 
this  she  lays  her  eggs.  The  whole  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg,  closed 
up  on  every  side,  and  well  defended  from  the 
smallest  breath  of  air.  The  eggs  generally 
amount  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
being  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  caraway 
comfort  They  are  thus  carefully  covered,  as 
well  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  the  black, 
beetle  ;  that  being  itself  an  under.ground  in. 
habitant,  would,  but  for  this  precaution,  de- 
vour or  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this,  the 
female  mole-cricket  is  often  posted  as  a  senti- 
nel near  the  nest ;  and  when  the  black  inva- 
der plunges  in  to  seize  its  prey,  the  guardian 
insect  seizes  him  behind,  and  instantly  bites 
him  in  two.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  and  assiduity 
which  these  animals  exhibit  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  young.  Wherever  the  nest  is 
placed, there  seems  to  be  a  fortification, avenues, 
and  entrenchments  drawn  round  it:  there  are 
numberless  winding-ways  that  lead  to  it,  and 
a  ditch  drawn  about  it,  which  few  of  its  insect 
enemies  are  able  to  pass.  But  their  care  is 
not  confined  to  this  only  ;  for  at  the  approach 
of  winter  they  carry  their  nest  entirely  away, 
and  sink  it  deeper  in  the  ground,  so  that  the 
frost  can  have  no  influence  in  retarding  the 

'  Among  this  Iribe  may  be  numbered  the  sireat  Lan- 
tern Fiy  of  Peruy  an  insect  the  most  splendid  and  lumi- 
nous of  all  that  are  yet  known.  In  the  head  is  contained 
a  phosphorescent  liglit,  sufficiently  vivid  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room;  or,  when  two  or 
three  are  put  together  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  to  light  tra- 
vellers on  the  road  like  a  lantern.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  larger  kind  of  locust,  and  the  wings  and  whole  body  are 
beautifully  variegated. 


young  brood  from  coming  to  maturity.  As 
the  weather  grows  milder,  they  raise  their 
magazine  in  proportion ;  till,  at  last,  they 
bring  it  as  near  the  surface  as  they  can,  to 
receive  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  with- 
out wholly  exposing  it  to  view  ;  yet  should  tlie 
frost  unexpectedly  return,  they  sink  it  again 
as  before. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  EARWIG,  THE  FROTH  INSECT,  AND 

SOME  OTHERS  BELONGING  TO  THE 

SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 

We  should  still  keep  in  memory,  that  all 
insects,  of  the  second  order,  though  not  pro- 
duced quite  perfect  from  the  egg,  yet  want 
very  little  of  their  perfection,  and  require  but 
a  very  small  change  to  arrive  at  that  state 
which  fits  them  for  flight  and  generation.  The 
natural  functions  in  these  are  never  suspended: 
from  the  instant  they  leave  the  eggy  they  con- 
tinue to  eat,  to  move,  to  leap,  and  pursue  their 
prey:  a  slight  change  ensues;  a  skin,  that  in- 
closed  a  part  of  their  body  and  limbs,  bursts 
behind,  like  a  woman's  stays,  and  gives  free- 
dom to  a  set  of  wings,  with  which  the  animal 
expatiates,  and  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate. 

Of  all  this  class  of  insects,  the  earwig'  un. 
dergoes  the  smallest  change.  This  animal  is 
so  common,  that  it  scarce  needs  a  description  : 
its  swiftness  in  the  reptile  state  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  its  indefatigable  velocity  when 
upon  the  wing.  That  it  must  be  very  prolific, 
appears  from  its  numbers ;  and  that  it  is  very 
harmless,  every  one's  experience  can  readily 
testify.  It  is  provided  with  six  feet,  and  two 
feelers;  the  tail  is  forked;  and  with  this  it 
often  attempts  to  defend  itself  against  every 

'  The  Earwig. — Tlie  name  of  tiiis  insect,  in  almost 
all  European  languages,  has  given  it  a  character  which 
causes  a  feeling  of  alarm  even  at  the  sight  of  it.  Whe- 
ther  or  not  they  ever  did  enter  the  human  ear  is  doubtful, 
— that  they  might  endeavour  to  do  so,  under  the  infiu. 
ence  of  fear,  is  more  than  probable ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
has  been  the  origin  of  their  name,  and  the  universal  pre- 
judice against  them.  As  it  is  said  that  anatomists  deny 
the  possibility  of  their  deep  or  dangerous  entrance  into 
the  ear,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  generally  known,  as 
it  might  defend  the  constitutionally  timid  from  unneces. 
sary  alarm,  and  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of  a  part  of 
animal  creation,  which  forms  a  most  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  being. — Brande*t  Journal, 

The  great  dread  of  the  Ear- wig  entering  the  ear  is  a 
popular  error,  whence,  indeed,  the  animal  derives  its 
trivial  name.  Like  many  otlier  insects,  it  enters  any 
cavity  in  search  of  food  or  shelter ;  and  it  may,  like  them, 
enter  the  human  ear  as  well  as  any  other  hole  or  hollow, 
but  that  it  has  a  special  predilection  for  tliat  situation  is 
a  mistaken  notion  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Forficula. 
— **  Afiscelianeotu Memoranda**  in  Note*  on  Nets,  Ity  the 
Hon,  and  Rmi,  C,  Baihurst. 
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assailant  But  iU  attempls  are  only  tbe 
threats  of  impotence  ;  they  draw  down  the  re- 
sentment of  powerful  animals,  but  no  way 
serve  to  defend  it.  The  deformity  of  its  figure, 
and  its  slender  make,  have  also  subjected  it 
to  an  imputation,  which  though  entirely  found- 
ed in  prejudice,  has  more  than,  once  procured 
its  destruction.  It  is  supposed,  as  the  name 
imports,  that  it  often  enters  into  the  ears  of 
people  sleeping ;  thus  causing  madness  from 
the  intolerable  pain,  and  soon  after  d^th  it- 
self. Indeed,  the  French  name  which  signi. 
ties  the  Ear-piercer,  urges  the  calumny  against 
the  harmless  insect  in  very  plain  terms ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust :  the  ear  is  already 
filled  with  a  substance  which  prevents  any 
insect  from  entering ;  and  besides,  it  is  well 
lined  and  defended  with  membranes,  which 
would  keep  out  any  little  animal,  even  though 
the  ear-wax  were  away.  These  reproaches, 
therefore,  are  entirely  groundless:  but  it  were 
well  if  tbe  accusations  which  gardeners  bring 
against  the  earwig  were  as  slightly  founded. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it 
lives  among  flowers,  and  destroys  them. 
When  fruit  also  has  been  wounded  by  flies, 
the  earwig  generally  conges  in  for  a  second 
feast,  and  sucks  those  juices  which  they  first 
began  to  broach.  Still,  however,  this  insect 
is  not  so  noxious  as  it  would  seem ;  and  sel- 
dom is  found  but  where  the  mischief  has  been 
originally  begun  by  others.  Like  all  of  this 
class,  the  earwig  is  hatched  from  an  egg.  As 
there  are  various  kinds  of  this  animal,  so  they 
choose  different  places  to  breed  in :  in  gene- 
ral, however,  they  lay  their  eggs  under  the 
bark  of  plants,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  when 
beginning  to  decay.  They  proceed  from  the 
egg  in  that  reptile  stafe  in  which  they  are 
most  commonly  seen ;  and  as  they  grow  lar- 
ger, the  wings  bound  under  the  skin  begin  to 
bourgeon.  It  is  amazing  how  very  little  room 
four  large  wings  take  up  before  th6y  are  pro- 
truded ;  for  no  person  could  ever  conceive  such 
an  expansion  of  natural  drapery  could  be  rolled 
up  in  so  small  a  packet.  The  sheath  in 
which  they  are  enveloped,  folds  and  covers 
them  so  neatly,  that  the  animal  seems  quite 
destitute  of  wings  ;*  and  even  when  they  are 
burst  from  their  confinement,  the  animal,  by 
the  power  of  the  muscles  and  joints  which  it 
has  in  the  middle  of  its  wings,  can  closely  fold 
them  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  When 
the  earwig  has  become  a  winged  insect,  it  flies 
in  pursuit  of  the  female,  ceasing  to  feed,  and 
is  wholly  employed  in  the  business  of  propa- 
gation.  It  lives  in  its  winged  state  bgt  a  few 
days ;  and  having  taken  care  for  the  continu- 
ance of  posterity,  dries  up,  and  dies  to  all  ap- 
pearance consumptive.' 

*  Swimmerdain,  p.  114. 

'  The  Indefatigable  M.  de  Gccr  haa  disrorered  that 


To  this  order  of  insects  we  may  also  refer 
the  Cuckoo  Spit,  or  Froth  Worm,  that  is  often 
found  hid  in  that  frothy  matter  which  we  find 
on  the  surface  of  plants.  It  has  an  oblong  ob- 
tuse body  ;  and  a  large  head  with  small  eyes. 
Tlie  external  wings,-  for  it  has  four,  arc  of  a 
dusky  brown,  marked  with  two  white  spots : 
the  head  is  black.  The  spume  in  which  it  is 
found  wallbwing  is  all  of  its  own  formation, 
and  very  much  resembles  frothy  spittle.  It 
proceeds  from  the  vent  of  the  animal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  it  be  wiped  away, 
a  new  quantity  will  be  quickly  seen  ejected 
fr^  the  little  animal's  body.  Within  this 
spume  it  is  seen  in  time  to  acquire  four  tuber- 
cles on  its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  en- 
closed: these  bursting,  from  a  reptile  it  be- 
comes a  winged  animal;  and  thus  rendered 
perfect,  it  flies  to  meet  its  mate,  and  propagate 
its  kind. 

The  Water  Tipula  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  has  an  oblong  slender  body,  with  four  feet 
fixed  upon  the  breast,  and  four  feelers  near  the 
mouth.  It  has  four  weak  wings,  which  do 
not  at  all  seem  proper  for  flying,  but  leaping 
only.  But  what  this  insect  chiefly  demands 
our  attention  for,  is  the  wonderful  lightness 
wherewith  it  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
so  as  scarce  to  put  it  in  motion.  It  is  some- 
times  seen  in  rivers,  and  on  their  banks,  es- 
pecially under  shady  trees ;  and  generally  in 
swarms  of  several  together. 

The  Common  Water-fly  also  breeds  in  the 
same  manner  with  those  above  mentioned. 
This  animal  is  by  some  called  Notonecta,  be- 
cause it  does  not  swim,  in  the  usual  manner, 
upon  its  belly,  but  on  its  back :  nor  can-we 
help  admiring  that  fitness  in  this  insect  for  its 
situation,  as  it  feeds  on  the  under-side  of 
plants  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  therefore  it  is  thus  formed  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  to  take  its  food  with  greater  conve- 
nience  and  ease. 

We  may  also  add  the  Water- Scorpion, 
which  is  a  large  insect,  being  near  an  inch  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its 
body  is  nearly  oval,  but  very  flat  and  thin ; 
and  its  tail  long  and  pointed.  The  head  is 
small ;  and  the  feelers  appear  like  legs,  re- 
sembling the  claws  of  a  scorpion,  but  without 
sharp  points.  This  insect  is  generally  found 
in  ponds ;  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  tyran- 
nical and  rapacious.  It  destroys,  like  a  wolf 
among  sheep,  twenty  times  as  many  as  its 
hunger  requires.  One  of  these,  when  put  into 
a  basin  of  water,  in  which  were  thirty  or  forty 
worms  of  the  libellula  kind,  each  as  large  as 
itself,  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  minutes ; 
getting  on  their  backs,  and  piercing  with  its 
trunk  through  their  body.     These   animals, 


the  female   earwig  sita  over  her  egga,  and  fostera  hei 
young,  }n  the  same  manner  as  a  hen  does  her  rhickenft 
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however,  though  so  formidable  to  others,  are 
nevertheless  themselves  greatly  overrun  with 
a  little  kind  of  louse,  about  the  size  of  a  nit, 
which  very  probably  repays  the  injury  which 
the  water-scorpion  inflicts  upon  others. 

The  water-scorpions  live  in  the  water  by 
day :  out  of  which  they  rise,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  into  the  air,  and  so  flying  from 
place  to  place  often  betake  themselves,  in  quest 
of  food,  to  other  waters.  The  insect,  before 
its  wings  are  grown,  remains  in  the  place 
where  it  was  produced;  but  when  come  to  its 
state  of  perfection,  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a 
companion  of  the  other  sex,  in  order  to  conti- 
nue its  noxious  posterity. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  EPHEMEBA.' 


The  last  insect  we  shall  add  to  the  second 
order   is   the  Ephemera;  which,  though  not 


>  Ephemera. — There  are  many  species  of  these  in- 
sects, some  larger  and  some  smaller,  some  longer-lived 
and  some  shorter,  hut  as  few  of  them  live  to  behold  the 
ritiing  and  the  setting  sun,  they  are  all  called  ephemera, 
or  "things  of  a  day/'  their  name  is  used  to  express  all 
things  tliat  are  veiy  fleeting. 

In  autumn  any  one  who  walks  by  the  water-side  when 
the  air  is  still,  especially  towards  morning  or  evening, 
may  catrh  them  by  thousands.  They  have  four-wings,  of 
a  beautiful  transparent  membrane  or  film,  spread  out 
upon  a  fine  net* work,  of  a  substance  very  similar  to  horn. 
These  fibres  in  the  wings  are  railed  nerves,  and  the  in- 
serts which  have  such  wings  are  by  naturalists  called 
neurcptera,  which  is  the  Greek  for  "  nerve-winged  ;"  but 
these  are  not  nerves.  -Nerves  are  understood  to  be  or- 
gans of  feeling  or  sensation ;  whereas,  the  fibres  in  the 
wings  of  those  insects,  merely  support  the  membrane,  just 
as  the  arm-frames  of  a  windmill,  or  the  masts  and  yards 
of  a  ship,  support  the  canvas. 

The  eggs  of  the  day-flies  are  all  laid  in  the  water,  and 
hatched  there  ;  so  that  they  so  far  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  egg9,  or  race  of  fishes,  that  they  **  come  into  ac- 
tive life,"  in  less  heat  than  land  eggs,  and  do  not  need 
any  incubaticn,  or  sitting,  of  the  mother.  Each  female 
lays  from  700  to  800,  and  she  does  it  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  speak  the  words.  The  eggs  ai'e  expelled  in  two 
poitions,  one  of  each  at  a  time ;  but  so  fast,  that  the  eggs 
seem  two  little  knotted  rods  ;  but  they  separate  and  sink 
to  the  bottom  undiscovered  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  fish. 
The  female  instantly  dies,  exhausted  by  the  eflbrt,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  labour  of  her  winged  state  of  exis- 
tence ;  if,  indeed,  she  is  not  captured  in  the  midst  of  her 
maternal  duty  by  some  darting  fish,  or  skimming  swal- 
low; both  of  which  prey  upon  countless  thousands  of  the 
day-flies.  When  the  fly  lights  to  deposit  her  eggs,  she 
raises  her  wings  over  her  back,  till  they  are  nearly  toucb* 
ing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  elevates  the  hinder  part 
of  her  body,  and  erects  the  three  seta,  or  bristles,  in 
which  it  terminates.  The  wings  and  these  bristles  sup- 
port her  so  that  she  barely  touches  the  water,  and  so  rises 
and  falls  with  the  ripple. 

The  moment  that  the  females  are  in  a  condition  to  lay 
their  eggs,  they  hasten  to  the  waters,  so  that  they  are  not 


strictly  belonging  to  it,  yet  seems  more  pro- 
perly referred  to  this  rank  than  any  other.  In- 
deed, we  must  not  attend  to  the  rigour  of  me- 
thod in  a  history  where  Nature  seems  to  take 
delight  to  sport  in  variety. 

That  there  should  be  a  tribe  of  flies  whose 
duration  extends  but  to  a  day,  seems,  at  first, 
surprising  ;  but  the  wonder  will  increase,  when 
we  are  told,  that  some  of  this  kind  seem  to  be 
born  and  to  die  in  a  space  of  a  single  hour. 
The  reptile,  however,  from  which  they  are 
bred,  is  by  no  means  so  short-lived;  but  is 
sometimes  seen  to  live  two  years,  and  many 
times  three  years  together. 

All  ephemeras,  of  which  there  are  various 

so  often  seen  as  the  males,  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
sport  in  the  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cradle  of 
their  future  ofispring.  Of  these  the  little  day-fly,  which 
is  boni  after  dawn,  produces  her  eight  hundred,  and  is 
dead  and  gone,  before  the  fir^t  gleam  of  the  sun  breaks 
over  the  eastern  hill ! 

How  long  the  eggs  remain  in  the  water  before  they 
are  hatched,  is  not  known ;  but  possibly  it  varies,  with  the 
season  and  the  weather.  The  larva  or  young,  in  their 
first  state,  not  only  biurow,  or  make  holes  in  the  mud, 
but  live  on  it;  they  are  consequently  not  so  numerous  in 
sand  and  gravel  as  in  places  that  are  fat  and  oozy. 

In  summer  the  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  are  full  of 
these  larve,  and  so  are  water  tanks,  cisterns,  and  butts, 
if  they  are  not  kept  clean.  They  (with  the  larvie  of 
other  species)  are  among  the  chief^summer  impurities  in 
the  water  at  London  and  other  places.  If  the  water  is 
not  settled,  they  may  come  from  the  river ;  but  the  mud 
and  sediment  will  enable  them  to  breed  in  vessels,  and 
the  parent  flies  are  every  where.  In  themselves  they  are 
not  unwholesome,  ~and,  as  they  are  alive,  they  cannot 
render  the  water  putrid.  The  mud  that  breeds  them,  is 
putrid,  however,  as  it  contains  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  and  thus,  though  the  young  flies  are  not  in  them, 
selves  unwholesome,  they  are  accompanied  by  substances 
that  are  so. 

The  larvfe  remain  in  the  mud  two  or  three  years ;  but 
in  that  they  probably  vary.  The  banks  of  rivers,  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  are  so  full  of  them,  that  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches,  they  actually  contain  more  living 
matter  than  dead.  They  are  all,  however,  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  they  breathe  water,  like 
fishes,  by  means  of  little  gills  on  their  sides.  At  length 
they  attain  their  full  size,  and  change  into  nympha^ 
which  are  not  unlike  the  larvs,  only  they  have  wings 
folded  up  under,  their  coats,  of  which  they  still  have 
two,  and  must  get  out  of  both  before  they  appear  as  flies. 

The  time  that  they  remain  nymphs  is  uncertain,  and 
must  vary,  as  the  weather  is  one  element  in  bringing 
about  their  last  change.  When  that  is  to  take  place, 
they  come  out  of  the  water,  in  vast  numbers,  and  leave 
their  old  coats  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  water  like  a 
scum.  After  a  little  while  they  cast  their  inner  coat ; 
their  wings  stretch  and  become  firm,  and  they  mount  into 
the  air,  to  spend  the  hour,  or  the  day,  which  is  to  them 
the  whole  period  of  air-breathing  life. 

That  period  is  short ;  but  that  is  necessary :  for,  in 
some  places,  if  they  were  to  live  long,  there  woidd  abso- 
lutely not  be  room  for  them.  They  eat  nothing,  and  so 
destroy  nothing;  but  there  are  places  in  France  and 
Germany  where,  if  they  lived  but  for  a  month  on  the 
wing,  they  would  build  up  the  air  solid  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  As  it  is,  they  sometimes  fall  on  the  ground  near 
the  rivers  in  showers  like  snow,  and  the  people  collect 
them  in  heaps  as  manure  to  the  fields. 
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kinds  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  the  form 
of  worms  ;  from  whence  they  change  into  a 
more  perfect  form ;  namely,  that  of  aurelias, 
which  is  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
worm  and  a  fly ;  and  from  thence  they  take 
their  last  mutation,  which  is  into  a  beautiful 
fly,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to 
its  kind. 

The  ephemera,  in  its  fly  state,  is  a  very 
beautiful-winged  insect,  and  has  a  strong  si- 
militude to  the  butterfly,  both  from  its  shape 
and  its  wings.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mid- 
dling butterfly;  but  its  wings  difler  in  not 
being  covered  with  the  painted  dust  with  which 
those  of  butterflies  are  adorned,  and  rendered 
opaque,  for  they  are  very  transparent,  and  very 
thin.  These  insects  have  four  wings,  the  up- 
permost  of  which  are  much  the  largest ;  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest,  it  generally  lays  its  wings 
one  over  the  other,  on  the  back.  The  body 
is  long,  being  formed  of  six  rings,  that  are 
larger  at  the  origin  than  near  the  extremity  ; 
and  from  this  a  tail  proceeds,  that  is  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  fly,  and  consists  some- 
times of  three  threads  of  an  equal  length,  or 
sometimes  of  two  long  and  one  short  To  ac- 
quire this  beautiful  form,  the  insect  has  been 
obliged  to  undergo  several  transmutations:  but 
its  glory  is  very  short-lived,  for  the  hour  of  its 
perfection  is  the  hour  of  its  death ;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  introduced  to  pleasure,  when.it  is 
obliged  to  part  with  life. 

The  reptile  that  is  to  become  a  fly,  and  that 
is  granted  so  long  a  term,  when  compared  to 
its  latter  duration,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
lishes,  in  many  particulars ;  having  gills  by 
which  it  breathes  at  the  bottom,  and  also  the 
tapering  form  of  aquatic  animals.  These  in. 
sects  have  six  scaly  legs,  fixed  on  their  corse, 
let  Their  head  is  triangular:  the  eyes  are 
placed  forward,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  largeness  and  colour.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth ;  and  the  body  consists  of 
six  rings  ;  that  next  the  corselet  being  largest, 
but  growing  less  and  less  to  the  end  :  the  last 
ring  is  the  shortest,  from  which  the  three 
thrcadi  proceed,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  Thus  we  see  that  the  reptile 
bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  fly  ; 
and  only  requires  wings  to  be  very  near  its 
perfection. 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  this  animal, 
their  aurelias  are  consequently  of  diflereiit  col- 
curs  ;  some  yellow,  some  brown,  and  some 
cream-coloured.  Some  of  these  also  bore 
themselves  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
from  which  they  never  stir  out,  hut  feed  upon 
the  mud  composing  the  walls  of  their  habit  a. 
tion,  in  contented  captivity  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  range  about,  go  from  the  bottom  to 
the  surface,  swim  between  two  waters,  quit 


that  element  entirely  to  feed  upon  plants  by 
the  river  side,  and  then  return  to  their  favour- 
ite  element  for  safety  and  protection. 

The  reptile,  however,  though  it  lives  two  or 
three  years,  offers  but  little,  in  its  long  dura- 
tion, to  excite  curiosity :  it  is  hid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  and  feeds  almost  wholly 
within  its  narrow  habitation.  '  The  most  strik- 
ing facts  command  our  attention  during  the 
short  interval  of  its  fly  state  ;  into  which  it 
crowds  the  most  various  transactions  of  its 
little  life.  It  then  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  live,  as  it  has  but  so  small  a  time  to 
exist  The  peculiar  sign  whereby  to  know 
that  these  reptiles  will  change  into  flies  in  a 
short  time,  consists  in  a  protuberance  of  the 
wings  on  the  back.  About  that  time  the 
smooth  and  depressed  form  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  changed  into  a  more  swollen 
and  rounder  shape  ;  so  that  the  wings  are,  in 
some  degree,  visible  through  the  external 
sheath  that  covers  them.  As  they  are  not  na- 
tives of  England,  he  who  would  see  them  in 
their  greatest  abundance  must  walk,  about 
sun-set,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Seine  near  Paris ;  where,  for  about  three  days, 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  their  numbers  and  assiduity.  The  thick, 
est  descent  of  the  flakes  of  snow  in  winter 
seems  not  to  equal  their  number:  the  whole 
air  seems  alive  with  the  new-born  race ;  and 
the  earth  itself  is  all  over  covered  with  theii 
remains.  The  aurelias,  or  reptile  insects,  that 
are,  as  yet,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
wait  only  for  the  approach  of  evening  to  be- 
gin their  transformation.  The  most  industri- 
ous shake  ofi*  their  old  garments  about  eight 
o'clock ;  and  those  who  are  the  most  tardy,  are 
transformed  before  nine. 

We  have  alread}'  seen  that  the  operation  of 
change  in  oilier  insects  is  laborious  and  pain- 
ful ;  but  with  these  nothing  seems  shorter,  or 
performed  with  greater  ease.  The  aurelias 
are  scarcely  lifted  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  than  their  old  sheath ing-sk in  bursts; 
and  through  the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed, 
a  fly  issues,  whose  wings,  at  the  same  instant 
are  unfolded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lift  it  into 
the  air.  Millions  and  millions  of  aurelias  rise 
in  this  manner  to  the  surface  ;  and  at  once  bei 
come  flies,  and  fill  every  quarter  with  their 
flutterings.  But  all  these  sports  are  shortly  to 
have  an  end  ;  for,  as  the  little  strangers  live 
but  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  swarm  soon  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  covers  the  earth,  like  a 
deep  snow,  for  several  hundred  yards,  on  every 
side  of  the  river.  Their  numbers  are  then  in- 
credible,  and  every  object  they  touch  becomes 
fatal  to  them  ;  for  they  instantly  die  if  they 
hit  even  against  each  other. 

At  this  time  the  males  and  females  are  very 
difTerently  employed.     The  males,  quite    in 
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active,  and  apparently  without  desires,  seem 
only  born  to  die :  no  wjy  like  the  males  ot 
other  insects,  they  neither  follow  the  opposite 
sex,  nor  bear  any  enmity  (o  each  other  :  after 
fluttering  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  drop  upon 
land,  without  seeming  to  receive  wings  for 
scarce  any  other  purpose  but  to  satisfy  an  idle 
curiosity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  females  ; 
they  are  scarce  ri^eri  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  have  dried  their  wings,  but  they 
hasten  to  drop  their  eggs  back  again.  If  they 
happen  also  to  flutter  upon  land,  they  deposit 
their  burden  in  the  place  where  they  drop. 
But  then  it  may  be  demanded,  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  are  these  eggs  fecundated,  as  no 
copulation  whatever  appears  between  the  sexes 
in  their  transitory  visits  in  air?  Swammer- 
dam  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  impregnated 
in  the  manner  of  fish-spawn,  by  the  male,  after 
being  ejected  by  the  female  ;  but  beside  that 
this  doctrine  is  exploded  even  from  the  history 
of  fishes,  it  is  certain*  that  the  males  have  not 
time  for  tliis  operation,  as  the  eggs  drop  to  the 
bottom  the  instant  they  are  laid  on  the  water. 
Reaumur  is  of  opinion  that  they  copulate  ;  but 
that  the  act  bears  a  proportion  in  shortness  to 
the  small  duration  of  their  lives  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, must  be  so  soon  performed  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  This,  however,  is  at  best  for- 
cing a  theory  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  as  there 
are  many  insects  known  to  breed  without  any 
impregnation  from  the  onale,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  muscles  and  oysters,  and  shall 
hereafter  see  in  the  gnat,  and  a  species  of  the 
beetle,  so  the  ephemera  may  be  of  this  num- 
ber. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  females  are  in 
such  haste  to  deposit  their  eggs,  (hat  multi- 
tudes of  them  fall  to  the  ground;  but  the 
greatest  part  are  laid  in  the  water.  As  they 
flutter  upon  the  surface,  two  clusters  are  seen 
issuing  from  the  extremity  of  their  body,  each 
containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  eggs, 
which  make  seven  hundred  in  all.  Thus,  of 
all  insects,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  prolific; 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  such  a  supply,  as,  in  its  reptile  state,  it  is 
the  favourite  food  of  every  kind  of  fresh-water 
fish.  It  is  in  vain  that  these  little  animals 
form  galleries  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  from 
whence  they  seldom  remove  ;  many  kinds  of 
fish  break  in  upon  their  retreats,  and  thin  their 
numbers.  For  this  reason  fishermen  are  care- 
ful to  provide  themselves  with  these  insects,  as 
the  most  grateful  bait;  and  thus  turn  the  fish's 
rapacity  to  its  own  destruction. 

But  though  the  usual  date  of  those  flies  is 
two  or  three  hours  at  farthest,  there  are  some 
kinds  that  live  several  days ;  and  one  kind  in 
particular,  after  quitting  the  water,  has  ano- 
ther case  or  skin  to  get  rid  of.  These  are  of- 
ten seen  in  the  fields  and  woods  distant  from 
the  water ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  found 


in  its  vicinity.  They  are  often  found  sticking 
upon  walls  and  trees  ;  and  frequently  with  the 
head  downwards,  without  changing  place,  or 
having  any  sensible  motion.  They  are  then 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  shall  be  di- 
vested  of  their  last  incommodious  garment, 
which  sometimes  does  not  happen  for  two  or 
three  days  together.' 

^  HousB'fy. — Of  all  insects,  perhaps  llie  most  widely 
distributed  and  abundant  in  number  of  individuals^  is  tlie 
house  tty,  Afutca  Domesiicaf.s.  species  which  from  its 
constant  occurrence  in  every  situation,  will  render  any 
precise  description  of  it  unnecessary  ;  and  vet,  many 
of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  unawaie  that,  of  the  flies 
which  crawl  up  our  windows,  there  are  not  only  several 
distinct  species,  but  also  that  the  Insect  at  whose  torment, 
ing  attacks  upon  our  legs  in  the  showery  days  of  summer, 
we  are  so  often  enraged,  does  not  even  belong,  notwith. 
standing  its  apparent  identity,  to  the  same  genus.  If  one 
of  these  annoying  tormentors  (which  is  the  Stomoryt 
calcUrans)  be  caught  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mouth  is  formed  into  a  homy  sharp-pointed  weapon, 
capable  of  piercing  the  flesh,  whilst  the  soft  blunt  ap- 
paratus of  tiie  mouth  of  the  musca  is  quite  incompetent 
to  such  an  operation,  being  fitted  only  for  the  sipping  of 
fluids,  or  the  extraction  of  honied  sweets ;  forming  in 
fact,  a  long  tubular  sucker,  jointed  in  the  middle  so  as 


Head  of  the  jiy^  vctth  the  mnvth  extended i  .-/.  $een  ii'deicayi, 
B.  eeenjrom  above. 

to  fold  back  close  to  the  head  (Fig.  a.  and  B.),  and  armed 
at  the  base  with  a  pair  of  exarticulate  feelers  and  at  the 
extremity  with  two  fleshy  lobes,  which  are  employed  as 
instruments  of  suction.  This  organ  pa^sesses  very  great 
muscular  power,  and  we  have  seen  the  insect  by  its 
assistance  alone  carry  ofl'  pieces  of  sugar  much  larger  than 
its  head.  The  under  surface  of  the  terminal  lobes  is  also 
transversely  ridged,  which  must  necessarily  give  greater 
facility  to  the  actions  of  the  organs,  by  enabling  it  to 
adapt  itself  more  readily  to  rough  surfaces  (Fig.  c).  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  mouth  should  be  provided 


Extremity  of  the  tucker  of  the  Jly^  thotnng  itt  annulated 
appearance. 

with  some  instrument  for  piercing  even  the  soft  substances 
of  which  the  food  is  composed,  and  we  accordingly  find 
a  fine  point  (the  tongue)  arising  near  the  elbowed  part  of 
the  proboscis,  which  is  for  safety  lodged  in  a  stronger 
point  (the  labnim),  both  when  at  rest  fitting  into  the  canal 
of  the  proboscis,  as  represented  in  our  figure  n. 
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lo  figure  D.  we  have  exhibited  the  month  In  another 
pusitioii,  showing    the  sliarpened  upper  lip  raised  from 


the  fleshy  proboscis,  and  in  figure  e  the  mouth  of  the 
blue-bottle  fly  is  represented,  having  the  tongue  disen- 
gaged from  the  superior  stronger  labrum. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity  observable  in  Uie  do- 
mestic fly,  arises  from  the  structure  of  its  feet,  enabling  it 
to  walk  with  the  greatest  facility,  not  only  upon  upright 
surfaces,  but  also  upon  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  back  down. 
wards,wiiI>out  its  position  being  disturbed  Inconsequence 
of  being  contrary  to  gravity.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
has  taktn  place  amongst  naturalists  upon  this  curi- 
ous subject,  and  even  in  the  latest  worI»  we  find  the 
matter  still  forming  a  "  questio  texata."  Dr  Derham, 
in   his   *<  Physico-Theoiogy,"  speaking  of  the  means 


^f-^Zil!^'"^^'^  wjvni>f«f,  with  the  terminal  Joint  ttiO  men 
tnereased,  seen  in  dtjferent  pon'tione,  to  thow  theMuekerg, 

whereby  insects  mainUin  their  position  upon  smooth 
substances,  sUtes,  that  *«  divers  flies  and  other  insecU, 
besides  their  sharp-hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny  palms 
to  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  stick  on  glass  and  other 
smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
after  the  manner  as  I  have  seen  boys  carry  heavy  stones 
with  only  a  wet  piece  of  leather  clapped  on  the  top  of  the 


stone."  Gilbert  White,  of  Sulbome,  adopted  Derham*e 
opinion,  adding,  that  although  the  flies  are  easily  enabled, 
from  their  lightness  and  alertness,  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  air  in  warm  weather,  yet  that  in  the  decline 
of  the  year  this  resistance  becomes  too  mighty  for  their 
diminished  strength,  and  we  see  flies  labouring  along 
and  lugging  their  feet  in  windows  as  if  they  stuck  fast  to 
the  glass,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they 
can  dra%v  one  foot  from  another,  and  disengage  their 
hollow  caps  from  the  slippery  surface. 

This  opinion,  which  has  been  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  Entomologists  of  the  present  day,  has  acquired 
additional  weight  by  the  elaborate  SnTestigations  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  with  the  assistance  of  that  unrivalled  microscopic 
artist,  M.  Bauer,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1816.  The  suckers,  of  which  several 
kinds  of  flies  possess  three  to  ea'ch  foot,  are  attached,  as 
%Till  be  seen  from  our  figures,  beneath  the  base  of  the 
claws,  and  are  of  an  oval  shape  and  membranous  texture, 
being  convex  above,  having  the  sides  minutely  serrated, 
and  the  under  concave  surface  covered  with  down  or 
hairs.  In  order  to  cause  the  alleged  vacuum,  these 
suckers  are  extended,  but,  when  the  fly  wishes  to  raise 
its  legs,  they  are  brought  together  and  folded  np  as  it 
were  between  the  hooks.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence 
have  likewise  adopted  this  opinion,  considering  it  as 
"  proved  most  satisfactorily."  Other  authors  of  no  mean 
repute  liave,  however,  entertained  a  diflerent  opinion, 
and  have  entirely  rejected  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  being 
produced ;  thus  t>r  Hooke  describes  the  suckers  as  palms 
or  soles,  beset  underneath  with  small  bristles  or  tenten 
like  the  cone  teeth  of  a  card  for  working  wool,  which  be 
conceived  gives  them  a  strong  hold  upon  objects  having 
irregular  or  yielding  surfaces;  and  he  imagined  that 
there  is  upon  glass  a  kind  of  smoky  substance,  penetrable 
by  the  points  of  tlieir  bristles.  The  same  opinion  is  als) 
given  by  Shaw  in  his  «*  Nature  Displayed,"  and,  more 
recently,  Mr  Blackwall  has  considered  that  the  motions 
of  the  fly  are  to  be  accounted  for  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples alone ;  thus  upon  inspecting  the  structure  of  tlie 
parts  of  the  suckers  (regarding  which  great  want  of  ac- 
cordance exists  in  the  descriptions  of  authors),  **  it  tras 
immediately  perceived  that  the  function  ascribed  to  them 
by  Dr  Derham  and  Sir  E.  Home  is  quite  incompatible 
«\lth  their  organisation.  Minute  liairs  very  closely  set 
and  directed  downwards  so  completely  cover  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  expanded  membranes,  Improperiv  denom- 
inated suckers,  with  which  tlie  terminal  joint  of  the  foot 
of  flies  is  provided,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  object  on  which  those  insects  move, 
by  any  muscular  force  they  are  capable  of  exerting:  tlie 
production  of  a  vacuum  between  each  membrane  and  the 
plane  of  position  is  therefore  clearly  impracticable,  unless 
the  numerous  hairs  on  the  underside  of  these  organs 
individually  perform  the  oflice  of  suckers ;  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  their  mechanism, 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  countenances  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. When  highly  magnified,  their  extremities,  it  is 
true,  are  seen  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  when  they 
are  viewed  in  action  or  in  repose,  they  never  assume  a 
figure  at  all  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum.**— 
Moreover,  on  enclosing  a  house-fly  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air>pump,  <'  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  several  intelligent  gentlemen  present,  that  the 
house-fly,  while  it  retains  its  vital  powers  unimpaired, 
cannot  only  traverse  the  upright  sides,  but  even  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  of  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  that  the 
cause  of  its  relaxing  iu  hold,  and  ultimately  falling  from 
the  station  it  occupied,  was  a  diminution  of  musrular 
force,  attributable  to  impeded  respiration."  Hence  Mr 
Blackwall  is  induced  to  believe,  in  the  memoir  above 
referred  to,  that  insects  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  any 
roughness,  or  irregularity  of  surface,  by  means  of  the  fine 
hairs  composing  the  brushes,  the  most  carefully  polished 
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gtan  not  being  found  free  from  flawi  and  Imperfee- 
tioni y  when  viewed  in  a  favourable  light  with  a  powerful 
lens. 

A  still  different  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  other 
tfuthors  upon  this  subject ;  who,  setting  aside  ail  idea  of 
a  vacuum,  have  eoqjectured  that  the  suckers,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  contain  a  glutinous  secretion,  capable 
of  adhering  to  well-cleaned  glass ;  thus  the  Abb4  de  la 
Pluche  states,  that  when  the  fly  marches  over  any  pol- 
ished body,  on  which  neither  her  daws  nor  her  points 
can  iasten,  she  sometimes  compresses  her  sponge  and 
causes  it  to  evacuate  a  fluid,  which  fixes  her  in  such  a 
manner  as  prevents  her  falling,  without  diminishing  the 
facility  of  her  progress  ;  **  but  it  is  much  more  probable," 
he  adds,  '*  that  the  sponges  correspond  with  the  fleshy 
balls  which  accompany  the  claws  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
that  they  enable  the  fly  to  proceed  with  a  softer  pace, 
and  contribute  to  the  preservatloii  of  its  claws,  whose 
pointed  extremities  would  soon  be  impaired  without  this 
prevention."  Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  opinion  in  a  recent  entomological 
woric,  it  appears,  from  still  more  recent  Investigations,  to 
be  the  best  founded  of  any  hitherto  advanced.  Thus,  an 
anonymous  writer  has  published  an  account  of  various 
experiments  and  examinations  upon  this  subject,  which 
appear  satis&ctorily  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  by  the  ap- 
plication of  extremely  small  points  to  invisible  irregular- 
ities on  the  surface  of  glass,  that  the  pulviUi  or  suckers 
are  attached,  but  by  simple  adhesion  of  the  enlarged  ends 
of  the  hairs  assisted  by  a  fluid  that  is  probably  secreted 
there,  and  the  author  is  therefore  reduced  to  refer  the 


eflTect  to  molecular  attraction  Cnly.  It  Is  also  stated, 
that  when  the  foot  of  the  fly  is  deUched,  a  distinct  fluid 
trace  will  often  be  left  by  each  individual  hair,  the  spotty 
pattern  thus  left  on  the  glass  appearing  to  be  of  an  oily 
character,  for  if  breathed  on,  it  remains  after  the  moisture 
is  evaporated.  The  contrary  opinion,  although  contained 
in  a  review  of  Mr  Blackwall's  Memoir  above  noticed, 
was  evidently  written  in  Ignorance  of  the  subsequent 
observations  of  that  author  conUined  In  the  appendix  of 
the  volume  in  which  it  appeared,  and  In  which  several 
facU  are  stated,  which  appear  **  quite  Inexplicable,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  an  adhesive  secretion  is 
emitted  by  the  instruments  employed  in  climbing  ;*' 
and  it  is  subsequently  afllrmed,  that  careful  and  re- 
peated examinations  made  with  lenses  of  moderately 
high  magnifying  powers,  in  a  strong  light  and  at  a  &vour. 
able  angle,  spMdily  convinced  Mr  Blackwall  that  his 
coq]ecture  was  well  founded,  as  he  never  failed  to  dis- 
cover  **  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  truth." 

We  have  had  a  two-fold  object  In  thus  setting  before 
the  reader,  at  considerable  length,  the  various  opinions 
promulgated  upon  the  subject,-^the  first  being  occasioned 
by  the  interest  attached  to  so  peculiar  a  phenomenon ; 
and  the  second  resulting  from  a  desire  to  show  that,  even 
in  the  commonest  insects,  there  are  most  ample  ma- 
terials  of  no  oTdlnaiy  or  uninteresting  kind  for  the  full 
exercise  of  the  mind  of  the  ingenious  observer  of  nature. 
It  will  seem  extraordinajy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  domestic  insect  of  whose  econ- 
omy we  are  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  Mutca  do- 
mesUca.^  History  of  [meets,  London  1835. 
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BOOK  III. 

INSECTS  OF  THE  THIRD  ORDER. 


CHAP.  1. 

OF  CATBRFILLARS  IN  GENERAL. 

Iw  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  insects  in  general, 
caterpillars  alone,  and  the  butterflies  and  moths 
they  give  birth  to,  will  make  a  third  part  of 
the  number.  Wherever  we  move,  wherever 
we  turn,  these  insects,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
present  themselves  to  our  view.  Some,  in 
every  state,  offer  the  most  entertaining  spec- 
tacle ;  others  are  beautiful  only  in  their  wing- 
ed form.  Many  persons,  of  which  number  I 
am  one,  have  an  invincible  aversion  to  cater- 
pillars and  worms  of  every  species  :  there  is 
something  disagreeable  in  their  slow  crawling 
motion,  for  which  the  variety  of  their  colouring 
can  never  compensate.  But  others  feel  no  re- 
pugnance at  observing,  and  even  handling, 
them  with  the  most  attentive  application. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  butterfly- state  so 
beautiful  or  splendid  as  these  insects.  They 
serve,  not  less  than  the  birds  themselves,  to 
banish  solitude  from  our  walks,  and  to  fill  up 
our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing  spe- 
culations. The  butterfly  makes  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  oriental  poetry ;  but  in 
those  countries,  the  insect  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  with  us. 

The  beauties  of  the  fly  may,  therefore,  very 
well  excite  our  curiosity  to  examine  the  reptile. 
But  we  are  still  more  strongly  attached  to  this 
tribe  from  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  number. 
The  silk-worm  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  other  animals;  since,  from  its  labours,  and 
the  manufacture  attending  it,  near  a  third  part 
of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and  sup- 
ported. 

Caterpillars  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  worms  or  maggots,  by  the  number  of  their 
feet  ]    and   by  their  producing  butterflies    or 


T] 


moths.'  When  the  sun  calls  up  vegetation,  and 
vivifies  the  various  eggs  of  insects,  the  cater, 
pillars  are  the  first  that  are  seen  upon  almost 
every  vegetable  and  tree,  eating  its  leaves,  and 

reparing    for  a  state  of  greater  perfection. 

^hey  have  feet  both  before  and  behind ;  which 
not  only  enable* them  to  move  forward  by  a 
sort  of  steps  made  by  their  fore  and  hinder 
parts,  but  also  to  climb  up  vegetables,  and  to 
stretch  themselves  out  from  the  boughs  and 

I  There  Is  one  trit>e  of  caterpilitr  called  Strrccyorj,  of 
Oeometers^  which  walk  by  first  fixing  Uie  fore-  feet,  and 
then  doubling  the  body  into  a  vertical  arch ;  this  action 
brings  up  the  hind  pait  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  fiir. 
nished  with  prolegs,  ch»e  to  the  head.  The  hind  ex- 
tremity, being  then  fixed  by  means  of  the  prologs  situ- 
ated at  that  part,  the  body  is  again  extended  into  a 
su^ight  line ;  and  this  process  being  repeated,  the  ca- 
terpillar advances  by  a  succession  of  paces,  as  if  it  were 
measuring  the  distance,  by  coDTorting  iti  body  into  a 
pair  of  compasses.  At  the  same  time  that  they  employ 
this  process,  they  further  provide  for  their  secority,  1^ 
spinning  a  thread,  which  they  fasten  to  diflerent  poinu 
of  the  ground,  as  they  go  along. 

Many  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the  same 
art  of  spinning  fine  silken  threads,  which  especially  as- 
sist  them  in  Uieir  progression  over  smooth  surfaces,  and 
also  In  descending  from  a  height  through  the  air.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  is  thus  enabled  to 
climb  up  and  down  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  it 
fixes  the  threads  that  it  spins  in  a  zigzag  line,  forming  so 
many  steps  of  a  rope-ladder.  The  material  of  which 
these  threads  are  made,  is  a  glutinous  secretion,  which, 
on  being  deposited  on  glass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  veiy 
soon  acquires  consistence  and  hardness  by  the  action  of 
the  air. 

Other  caterpillars,  which  feed  on  trees,  and  hare  often 
occasion  to  descend  iirom  one  branch  to  another,  send  out 
a  rope  made  with  the  same  material,  which  they  can  pro- 
long indefinitely ;  and  thus  either  suspend  themselves  at 
pleasure  in  the  air,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground. 
They  continue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread  as  the> 
advance,  so  that  they  can  always  easily  retrace  theii 
steps  by  gathering  up  the  clue  they  have  left,  and  re- 
ascend  to  the  height  from  which  they  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  drop.— 2>r  Roget^t  Jiridgewater  TitaH». 
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stalks  to  reach  their  food  at  a  distance:  All 
of  this  class  have  from  eight  feet,  at  the  least, 
to  sixteen  ;  and  this  may  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  worm-tribe,  that  never  have  so 
many.  The  animal  into  which  they  are  con. 
verted  is  always  a  butterfly  or  moth ;  and  these 
are  always  distinguished  from  other  flies,  by 
having  their  wings  covered  over  with  a  paint- 
ed dust,  which  gives  them  such  various  beauty. 
The  wings  of  flies  are  transparent,  as  we  see 
in  the  common  flesh-fly ;  while  those  of  beetles 
are  hard,  like  horn:  from  such,  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  may  be  easily  distinguished;  and 
words  would  obscure  their  differences. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  caterpillars, 
whether  in  the  reptile  state,  or  advanced  to 
their  last  state  of  perfection  into  butterflies, 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  all  other  in. 
sects;  being  animals  peculiarly  formed,  and 
also  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  transmutations 
they  undergo  are  also  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  insect  hitherto  mentioned ;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
third  order  of  changes  by  Swammerdam,  who 
has  thrown  such  lights  upon  this  part  of.natu- 
ral  history.  In  the  second  order  of  changes, 
mentioned  before,  we  saw  the  grasshopper  and 
the  earwig,  when  excluded  from  the  egg,  assume 
a  form  very  like  that  which  they  were  after 
to  preserve  ;  and  seemed  arrived  at  a  state  of 
perfection, in  all  respects,  except  in  not  having 
wings ;  which  did  not  bud  forth  until  they 
were  come  to  maturity.  But  the  insects  of  this 
third  order,  that  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  go 
through  a  much  greater  variety  of  transforma- 
tions; for  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  egg, 
they  assume  the  form  of  a  small  caterpillar,  which 
feeds  and  grows  larger  everyday,  often chang. 
ing  its  skin,  but  still  preserving  its  form. 
WJien  the  animal  has  come  to  a  certain  mag- 
nitude in  this  state  it  discontinues  eating, 
makes  itself  a  covering  or  husk,  in  which  it 
remains  wrapped  up,  seemingly  without  life  or 
motion ;  and  after  having,  for  some  time,  con. 
tinued  in  this  state,  it  once  more  bursts  its 
confinement,  and  comes  forth  a  beautiful  but 
terfly.  Thus  we  see  this  animal  put  on  no 
less  than  three  different  appearances  from  the 
time  it  is  first  excluded  from  the  egg.  It  ap- 
pears  a  crawling  caterpillar ;  then  an  insensi- 
ble aurelia,  as  it  is  called,  without  life  or  mo- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  a  butterfly,  variously  paint- 
ed, according  to  its  different  kind.  Having 
thus  distinguished  this  class  of  insects  from  all 
others,  we  will  first  survey  their  history  in 
general ;  and  then  enter  particularly  into  the 
manners  and  nature  of  a  few  of  them,  which 
most  deserve  our  curiosity  and  attention. 


CHAP.    II. 

OF   THE    TRANSFORMATION   OF    THE    CATER- 
PILLAR IKTO  ITS  CORRESPONDING 
BUTTERFLY  OR  MOTH, 

When  winter  has  disrobed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  nature  then  seems  to  have  lost  her  in- 
sects.  There  are  thousands  of  different  kinds, 
with  and  without  wings,  which,  though  swarm- 
ing  at  other  seasons,  then  entirely  disappear. 
Our  fields  are  re- peopled,  when  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  bud,  by  the  genial  influence  of  spring ; 
and  caterpillars,  of  various  sorts,  are  seen  feed- 
ing upon  the  promise  of  the  year,  even  before 
the  leaves  are  completely  unfolded.  Those 
caterpillars,  which  we  then  see,  may  serve  to 
give  us  a  view  of  the  general  means,  which 
nature  employs  to  preserve  such  a  number  of 
insects  during  that  season,  when  they  can  no 
longer  find  subsistence.  It  is  known,  by 
united  experience,  that  all  these  animals  are 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies ;  and  those 
who  observe  them  more  closely,  will  find  the 
fly  very  careful  in  depositing  its  eggs,  in  those 
places,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  hatched, 
with  the  greatest  safety  and  success.  During 
winter,  therefore,  the  greatest  number  of  cater- 
pillars are  in  an  egg-state ;  and  in  this  lifeless 
situation  brave  all  the  rigours  and  the  humid, 
ity  of  the  climate  ;  and  though  often  exposed 
to  all  its  changes,  still  preserve  the  latent 
principles  of  life,  which  is  more  fully  exerted 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  That  same  power 
that  pushes  forth  the  budding  leaf  and  the 
opening  flower,  impels  the  insect  i^to  anima- 
tion ;  and  nature  at  once  seems  to  furnish  the 
guest  and  the  banquet  When  the  insect  has 
found  force  to  break  its  shell,  it  always  finds 
its  favourite  aliment  provided  in  abundance  be- 
fore  it. 

But  all  caterpillars  are  not  sent  ofi"  from  the 
egg  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  for  many  of 
them  have  -subsisted  during  the  winter  in 
their  aurelia  state  ;  in  which  as,  we  have 
briefly  observed  above,  the  animal  is  seem- 
ingly deprived  of  life  and  motion.  In  this 
state  of  insensibility,  many  of  these  insects 
continue  during  the  rigours  of  winter ;  some 
inclosed  in  a  kind  of  shell,  which  they  have 
spun  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  autumn ; 
some  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees ;  others 
in  the  chinks  of  old  walls ;  and  many  buried 
under  ground.  From  all  these,  a  variety  of 
butterflies  are  seen  to  issue  in  the  beginning  of 
spring;  and  adorn  the  earliest  part  of  the  year 
with  their  painted  flutter! ngs. 

Some  caterpillars  do  not  make  any  change 
whatsoever  at  the  approach  of  winter;  but 
continue  to  live  in  their  reptile  state  through 
all  the  severity  of  the  season.      They  choose 
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themselves  some  retreat,  wliere  they  may  re- 
main undisturbed  for  months  together ;  and 
there  they  continue  motionless,  and  as  insensi- 
ble  as  if  they  were  actually  dead.  Their  con- 
stitution is  such,  that  food  at  that  time  would 
be  useless ;  and  the  cold  prevents  their  mak- 
ing those  diss]  pal  ions  which  require  restora- 
tion. In  general,  caterpillars  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  great  numbers  together,  inclosed 
in  one  common  web,  that  covers  them  all, 
and  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  of  the  caterpillar 
kind,  whose  butterflies  live  all  the  winter;  and 
who,  having  fluttered  about  for  some  part  of 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  seek  for  some  retreat 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  answer  the  ends 
of  propagation  at  the  approach  of  spring. 
These  are  often  found  lifeless  and  motionless 
in  the  hollows  of  trees  or  the  clefts  of  timber ; 
but  by  being  approached  to  the  fire,  they  re- 
cover life  and  activity,  and  seem  to  anticipate 
the  desires  of  the  spring. 

In  general, however,  whether  the  animal  has 
subsisted  in  an  egg  state,  during  the  winter ; 
or  whether  as  a  butterfly,  bred  from  an  aurelia, 
in  the  beginning  of  sprmg  ;  or  a  butterfly  that 
has  subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  lays  eggs 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  plants  are  shot  tor- 
ward  ;  the  whole  swarm  of  caterpillars  are  in 
motion  tp  share  the  banquet  that  nature  has 
provided.  There'  is  scarcely  a  plant  that  has 
not  its  own  peculiar  insects;  and  some  are 
known  to  support  several  of  different  kinds. 
Of  these,  many  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  climb  up  to  its  leaves 
for  subsistence  ;  the  eggs  of  others  have  been 
glued  by  the  parent  butterfly  to  the  leaves ; 
and  they  are  no  sooner  excluded  from  the  shell, 
but  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty. ' 

When  the  caterpillar^ first  bursts  from  the 
egg,  it  is  small  and  feeble ;  its  appetites  are 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  it  seems  tq  make 
no  great  consumption ;  but  as  it  increases  in 
magnitude,  it  improves  in  its  appetites ;  so 
that,  in  its  adult  caterpillar  state,  it  is  the 
most  ravenous  of  all  animals  whatsoever.  A 
single  caterpillar  will  eat  double  its  own  weight 
of  leaves  in  a  day,  and  yet  seems  no  way  dis- 
ordered by  the  meal.  What  would  mankind  do, 
if  their  oxen  or  their  horses  were  so  voracious  ? 

These  voracious  habits,  with  its  slow  crawl- 
ing motion,  but  still  more  a  stinging  like  that 
of  nettles,  which  follows  upon  handling  the 
greatest  number  of  them,  make  these  insects 
not  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  human  curi- 
osity. However,  there  are  many  philosophers 
who  have  spent  years  in  their  contemplation ; 
and  who  have  not  only  attended  to  their  habits 
and  labours,  but  minutely  examined  their 
structure  and  internal  conformation. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  when  anatomi- 


cally considered,  is  found  composed  of  rings, 
whose  circumference  is  pretty  near  circular  or 
oval.  They  are  generally  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  all  membranaceous ;  by  which  cater- 
pillars may  be  distinguished  from  many  other 
insects,  that  nearly  resemble  them  in  form. 
The  head  of  the  caterpillar  is  connected  to  the 
first  ring  by  the  neck ;  that  is  generally  so 
short  and  contracted,  that  it  is  scarce  visible. 
All  the  covering  of  the  head  in  caterpillars 
seems  to  consist  of  a  shell ;  and  they  have  nei- 
ther upper  nor  under  jaw,  for  they  are  both 
placed  rather  vertically,  and  each  jaw  armed 
with  a  large  thick  tooth,  which  is  singly 
equal  to  numbers.  With  these  the  ani- 
mals devour  their  food  in  such  amazing 
quantities ;  and  with  these,  some  of  the 
kind  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies. Though  the  mouth  be  kept  diat, 
the  teeth  are  always  uncovered ;  and  while 
the  insect  is  in  health  they  are  seldom  with- 
out employment  Whatever  the  caterpillar 
devours,  these  teeth  serve  to  chop  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  render  the  parts  of  the  leaf  fit  for 
swallowing.  Many  kinds,  while  they  are  yet 
youn^,  eat  only  the  succulent  part  of  the  leaf, 
and  leave  all  the  fibres  untouched ;  others, 
however,  attack  the  whole  leaf,  and  eat 
it  clean  away.  One  may  be  amused,  for  a 
little  time,  in  observing  the  avidity  with 
which  they  are  seen  to  Teed;  some  are  seen 
eating  the  whole  day  ;  others  have  their  hoort 
of  repast ;  some  choose  the  night,  and  o^rs 
the  day.  When  the  caterpillar  attacks  a  leaf, 
it  places  its  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  shall  fall  between  its.  feet, 
which  keeps  it  steady  while  the  teeth  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  it :  these  (all  upon  the  leai 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  gardener's 
shears  ;  and  every  morsel  is  swallowed  as  soon 
as  cut  Some  caterpillars  feed  upon  leaves 
so  very  narrow,  that  they  are  not  broader  than 
their  mouths ;  in  this  case  the  animal  is  seen 
to  devour  it  from  the  point,  as  we  would  eat 
a  radish. 

As  there  are  various  ki^ds  of  caterpillars, 
the  number  of  their  feet  are  various;  some 
having  eight,  and  some  sixteen.  Of  these  feet 
the  SIX  foremost  arc  covered  with  a  sort  of 
shining  gristle;  and  are  therefore  called  the 
shelly  legs.  The  hindmost  feet,  whatever  be 
their  number,  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  are 
called  membranaceous.  Caterpillars  also,  with 
regard  to  their  external  figure,  are  either 
smooth  or  hairy.  The  skin  of  the  first  kind 
is  soft  to  the  touch,  or  hard  like  shagreen  ;  the 
skin  of  the  latter  is  hairy,  and  as  it  were 
thorny  ;  and  generally,  if  handled,  stings  like 
nettles.  Some  of  them  even  cause  this  sting- 
ing pain  if  but  approached  too  nearly. 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  six  small 
black  spots  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
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fore  ring,  and  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  head. 
Three  of  these  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
are  convex  and  transparent :  these  Reaumur 
takes  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  caterpillar ;  how- 
ever roost  of  tliese  reptiles  have  very  liltle  oc- 
casion for  sight,  and  seem  only  to  be  directed 
by  their  feeling. 

But  the  parts  of  the  caterpillar's  body  which 
most  justly  demand  our  attention,  are  the  stig. 
roata,  as  they  are  called  ;  or  those  holes  on  the 
sides  of  its  body,  through  which  the  animal  is 
supposed  to  breathe.  All  along  this  insects 
body,  on  each  side,  these  holes  are  eaiily  dis. 
coverable.  They  are  eighteen  in  number, 
nine  on  a  side,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than 
the  back ;  a  hole  for  every  ring,  of  which  the 
animal's  body  is  composed,  except  the  second, 
the  third,  and  the  last  These  oval  openings 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  mouths,  through 
which  the  insect  breathes ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference,  that  as  we  have  but  one  pair  of  lungs, 
the  caterpillar  has  no  less  than  eighteen.  It 
requires  no  great  anatomical  dexterity  to  dis- 
cover these  lungs  in  the  larger  kind  of  cater- 
pillars :  they  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  hollow 
cartilaginous  tubes,  and  of  the  colour  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  These  tubes  are  often  seen  to  unite 
with  each  other ;  some  are  perceived  to  open  into 
the  intestines ;  and  some  go  to  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  That  these  vessels 
serve  to  convey  the  air,  appears  evidently,  from 
the  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi ;  who,  by 
stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  stigmata  with 
oil,  quickly  suffocated  the  animal,  which  was 
seen  to  die  convulsed  the  instant  after.  In 
order  to  ascertain  his  theory,  he  rubbed  oil 
upon  other  parts  of  the  insect's  body,  leaving 
the  stigmata  free  ;  and  this  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  animal's  health,  but  it  continued 
to  move  and  eat  as  usual :  he  rubbed  oil  on 
the  stigmata  of  one  side,  and  the  animal  under, 
went  a  partial  convulsion,  but  recovered  soon 
after.  However,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
air  is  not  so  necessary  to  these  as  to  the  nobler 
ranks  of  animals,  since  caterpillars  will  live 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  for  several  days  to. 
gether;  and  though  they  seem  dead  at  the 
bottom,  yet  when  taken  out,  recover,  and  re- 
sume their  former  vivacity. 

If  the  caterpillar  be  cut  upon  longitudinally 
along  the  back,  its  intestines  will  be  perceived 
running  directly  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  They  resemble  a  number 
of  small  bags  opening  into  each  other;  and 
strengthened  on  both  sides  by  a  fleshy  cord  by 
which  they  are  united.  These  insects  are, 
upon  many  occasions,  seen  to  cast  forth  the 
internal  coat  of  their  intestines  with  their  food, 
in  the  changes  which  they  so  frequently  underga 
— But  the  intestines  take  up  but  a  small  part 
of  the  animal's  body,  if  compared  to  the  fatty 
substance  in  which  they  are  involved.     This 


substance  changes  its  colour  when  the  insect's 
metamorphosis  begins  to  approach  ;  and  from 
white  it  is  usually  seen  to  become  yellow.  If 
to  these  parts  we  add  the  caterpillar's  imple- 
ments for  spinning,  (for  all  caterpillars  spin  at 
one  time  or  another,)  we  shall  have  a  rude 
sketch  of  this  animal's  conformation  :  how- 
ever, we  shall  reserve  the  description  of  those 
parts  till  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  silk, 
worm,  where  the  manner  in  which  these  in- 
sects spin  their  webs,  will  most  properly  find 
a  place. 

The  life  of  a  caterpillar  seems  one  contin- 
ued succession  of  changes,  and  it  is  seen  to 
throw  off  one  skin  only  to  assume  another; 
which  also  is  divested  in  its  turn  :  and  thus 
for  eight  or  ten  times  successively.^  We 
must  not,  however,  confound  this  changing  of 
the  skin  with  the  great  metamorphosis  which 

'  One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  respecting 
tlie  moult  of  caterpillars,  is  the  manner  in  whirh  the 
hairs  are  deposited  In  the  new  sidn  before  moulting. 
These  are  not,  lilce  the  feet  and  other  organs,  sheathed 


Moulting  of  caterpillxtTB,  a  a,  caterpillar  magnified,  b  b,  the 
same  when  it  has  just  oast  its  skin,  the  hairs  BtOl  moist :  e,  the 
same,  natural  size;  d  efg^  tufts  of  its  hairs  magnified;  A,  leg  and 
foot  magnified ;  i,  the  oaterpillar  wtdging  through  the  old  akin ; 
kf  hairy  caterpillar  of  the  sycamore. 

in  the  hairs  of  the  old  skin,  but  smoothly  folded  down 
iu  separate  tnfts ;  and  if  the  old  skin  be  removed  a  short 
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it  is  arterward3  to  undergo.  The  throwing 
one  skin,  and  assuming  another,  seems,  in  com- 
parison, but  a  slight  operation  among  these 
animals,:  this  is  but  the  work  of  a  day ;  the 
other  is  the  great  adventure  of  their  lives. 
Indeed,  this  faculty  of  changing  the  skin,  is 
not  peculiar  to  caterpillars  only,  but  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  insect  kind  ;  and  even  to  some 
animals  that  claim  a  higher  rank  in  nature. 
We  have  already  seen  the  lobster  and  the  crab 
outgrowing  their  first  shells,  and  then  bursting 
from  their  confinement,  in  order  to  assume  a 
covering  more  roomy  and  convenient.  It  is 
probable  that  the  louse,  the  flea,  and  the  spi- 
der,  change  their  covering  from  the  same  ne- 
cessity ;  and  growing  too  large  for  the  crust 
in  which  they  have  been  for  some  time  enclos- 
ed, burst  it  for  another.  This  period  is  pro- 
bably that  of  their  growth;  for  as  soon  as 
their  new  skin  is  hardened  round  them,  the 
animal's  growth  is  necessarily  circumscribed, 
while  it  remains  within  it  With  respect  to 
caterpillars,  many  of  them  change  their  skin» 
five  or  six  times  in  a  season  ;  and  this  cover- 
ing,  when  cast  off,  often  seems  so  complete, 
that  many  might  mistake  the  empty  skin  for 
the  real  insect  Among  the  hairy  caterpil- 
lars,  for  instance,  the  cast  skin  is  covered  with 
hair ;  the  feet,  as  well  gristly  as  membrane- 
ous, remain  fixed  to  it ;  even  the  parts  which 
nothing  but  a  microscope  can  discover,  are  vi- 
lible  in  it ;  in  short,  all  the  parts  of  the  head; 
not  only  the  skull,  but  the  teeth. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  approaches  in 
which  the  caterpillar  is  to  cast  its  old  skin,  its 
colours  become  more  feeble,  the  skin  seems  to 
wither  and  grow  dry,  and  in  some  measure  re- 
sembles  a  leaf,  when  it  is  no  longer  supplied 
with  moisture  from  the  stock.  At  that  time, 
the  insect  begins  to  find  itself  under  a  neces. 
sity  of  changing  ;  and  it  is  not  effected  with, 
out  violent  labour,  and  perhaps  pain.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  critical  hour  approaches,  the 


time  before  it  would  be  naturElly  cast,  these  tufli  maybe 
seen  in  a  moist  state,  rvry  similar  to  small  wetted  ca- 
mel's  hair  pencils  lying  close  to  the  inner  skin, — those 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  laid  towards  the  head,  and. 
from  the  fourth  ring  backwards  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  other  naturalists,  repeat- 
edly tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  off  the  hair  from  c^ 
terpillars  about  to  moult,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
hairs  on  the  new  skin ;  but  wlien  a  foot  or  any  other 
member  is  accidently  mutilated,  it  is  also  wanting  in  the 
moulted  caterpillar.  It  is  a  still  more  singular  circum- 
stance, ascertained  by  Swammerdam,  De  Geer,  Lyonnet, 
and  Bonnet,  that  caterpillars  and  grubs  not  only  cast 
their  external  skins,  but  also  that  which  lines  their 
breathing-tubes  and  intestines.  "Some  dajr?,'*  says 
Bonnet,  **  before  the  change,  the  caterpillar  voids,  along 
with  its  excrement?,  the  membrane  which  invests  the  in- 
terior  of  its  stomach  and  intestines.  I  hare  also  re. 
marked,  that  during  the  moult,  packets  of  the  tracheal 
vessels  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  cast  skin,  and  thrown 
ifl' along  with  it." — Intect  Trafu/ormatiofu. 


insect  ceases  to  eat,  loses  its  usual  activity, 
and  seems  to  rest  immovable.  It  seeks  some 
place  to  remain  in  security ;  and  no  longer  ti. 
morous,  seems  regardless  even  of  the  touck 
It  is  now  and  then  seen  to  bend  itself  and  ele- 
vate its  back  ;  again  it  stretches  to  its  utmost 
extent;  it  sometimes  lifts  up  the  head,  and 
then  lets  it  fall  again  ;  it  sometimes  waves  it 
three  or  four  times  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
remains  in  quiet  At  length,  some  of  the 
rings  of  its  body,  particularly  the  first  and  se- 
cond, ^re  seen  to  swell  considerably,  the  old 
skin  distends  and  bursts,  till  by  repeated 
swellings  and  contractions  in  every  ring,  the 
animal  disengages  itself,  and  creeps  from  its 
inconvenient  covering. 

How  laborious  soever  this  operation  may 
be,  it  is  performed  in  the  space  of  a  minute  ; 
and  the  animal,  having  thrown  off  its  old  skin, 
seems  to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as  well  as  acquired 
colouring  and  beauty.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  it  takes  a  new  appearance,  and  colours 
very  different  from  the  old.  Those  that  are 
hairy  still  preserve  their  covering  ;  although 
their  ancient  skin  seems  not  to  have  lost  a 
single  hair :  every  hair  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  like  a  sword  from  the  scabbard.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is,  that  a  new  crop  of  hair  grows 
between  the  old  skin  and  the  new,  and  pro- 
bably helps  to  throw  off  the  external  covering. 

The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  con. 
tinned  for  several  days  feeding,  and  at  inter- 
vals  casting  its  skin,  begins  at  last  to  prepare 
for  its  change  into  an  aurelia.  It  is  most  pro. 
bable  that,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  parts 
of  the  butterfly  lay  hid  in  this  insect,  in  its 
reptile  state  ;  but  it  required  time  to  bring  * 
them  to  perfection  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
food,  to  enable  the  animal  to  undergo  all  the 
changes  requisite  for  throwing  off  these  skins, 
which  seemed  to  clog  the  butterfly  form. 
However,  when  the  caterpillar  has  fed  suffi- 
ciently,  and  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly 
have  formed  themselves  beneath  its  skin,  it  is 
then  time  for  it  to  make  its  first  great  and 
principal  change  into  an  aurelia,  or  a  chrysa- 
lis,  as  some  have  chosen  to  call  it;  during 
which,  as  wjis  observed,  it  seems  to  remain  for 
several  days,  or  even  months,  without  life  or 
motion. 

Preparatory  to  this  important  change,  the 
caterpillar  most  usually  quits  the  plant,  or  the 
tree  on  which  it  fed  :  or  at  least  attaches  itself 
to  the  stalk  or  the  stem,  more  gladly  than  the 
leaves.  It  forsakes  its  food,  and  prepares,  by 
fasting,  to  undergo  its  transmutation.  In  this 
period,  all  the  food  it  has  taken  is  thoroughly 
digested ;  and  it  often  voids  even  the  internal 
membrane  which  lined  its  intestines. 

Some  of  this  tribe,  at  this  period  also,  are 
seen  entirely  to  change  colour ;  and  the  vi- 
vacity   of    the    tints,   in    all,   seems    faded. 
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TL08C  of  them  which  arc  capable  of  spin- 
ning themselves  a  web,  set  about  this  oper- 
ation ;  those  which  have  already  spun,  await 
the  change  in  the  befst  manner  they  are  able. 
The  web  or  cone,  with  which  some  cover 
themselves,  hides  the  aurelia  contained  within 
from  the  view  ;  but  in  others,  where  it  is  more 
transparent,  the  caterpillar,  when  it  has  done 
spinning,  strikes  into  it  the  claws  of  the  two 
feet  under  the  tail,  and  afterwards  forces  in 
the  tail  itself,  by  contracting  those  claws,  and 
violently  striking  the  feet  one  against  the 
other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken  from  their 
web  at  this  time,  they  appear  in  a  state  of 
great  languor;  and,  incapable  of  walking,  re. 
main  on  that  spot  where  they  are  placed.  In 
this  condition  they  remain  one  or  two  days, 
preparing  to  change  into  an  aurelia ;  some, 
what  in  the  manner  they  made  preparations 
for  changing  their  skin.  They  then  appear 
with  their  bodies  bent  into  a  bow,  which  they 
now  and  then  are  seen  to  straighten  :  they 
make  no  use  of  their  legs  ;  but  if  they  attempt 
to  change  place,  do  it  by  the  contortions  of 
their  body.  In  proportion  as  their  change 
into  an  aurelia  approaches,  their  body  becomes 
more  and  more  bent;  while  their  extensions 
and  convulsive  contractions  become  more  fre- 
quent The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  the 
part  which  the  animal  first  disengages  from 
its  cMerpillar  skin;  that  part  of  the  skin  re- 
mains  empty,  while  the  body  is  drawn  up 
oontractediy  towards  the  head.  In  the  same 
manner  they  disengage  themselves  from  the 
two  succeeding  rings;  so  that  the  animal 
is  then  lodged  entirely  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
caterpillar  covering :  that  half  which  is  aban. 
doned,  remains  flaccid  and  empty  ;  while  the 
fore  part  on  the  contrary,  is  swollen  and  dis- 
tended. The  animal,  having  thus  quitted  the 
hinder  part  of  its  skin,  to  drive  itself  up  into 
the  forepart,  still  continues  to  heave  and  work 
as  before ;  so  that  the  skull  is  soon  seen  to 
burst  into  three  pieces,  and  a  longitudinal 
opening  is  made  in  the  three  first  rings  of  the 
body,  through  which  the  insect  thrusts  forth 
its  naked  body  with  strong  efforts.  Thus  at 
last  it  entirely  gets  free  from  its  caterpillar 
skin,  and  for  ever  forsakes  its  most  odious  rep- 
tile form. 

The  caterpillar,  thus  stripped  of  its  skin 
for  the  last  time,  is  now  become  an  aurelia : 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  are 
all  visible ;  but  in  so  soft  a  state,  that  the 
smallest  touch  can  discompose  them.  The 
animal  is  now  become  helpless  and  motion- 
less ;  but  only  waits  for  the  assistance  of  the 
air  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  its  surface,  and 
supply  it  with  a  crust  capable  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Immediately  after  being 
stripped  of  its  caterpillar  skin,  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  dis- 


tended by  an  extraordinary  afflux  of  animal 
moisture ;  but  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
being  thus  exposed,  its  parts  harden,  the  air 
forms  its  external  covering  in  a  firm  crust,  and 
in  about  four  and  twenty  hours  the  aurelia 
may  be  handled,  without  endangering  the  little 
animal  that  is  thus  left  in  so  defenceless  a  si- 
tuation. Such  is  the  history  of  the  little  pod 
or  cone  that  is  found  so  common  by  every  path 
way,  sticking  to  nettles,  and  sometimes  shin- 
ing  like  polished  gold.  From  the  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colour  with  which  it  is  thus 
sometimes  adorned,  some  authors  have  called 
it  a  Chrysalis,  implying  a  creature  made  of 
gold.* 


'  Transformations  of  the  Butterfly.  Tho  meUmor- 
phoses  which  a  butterfly  undergoes  will  be  found  depicted 
ID  the  following  Cuts.  The  eggs  of  a  butterfly  and  mnti. 
are  first  giveu,  as  they  appear  under  magnifying  glassee. 


The  eggs  of  insects  vary  much  more  in  form  than  those 
of  birds,  and  the  reason  of  tiiis  appears  to  be  that  the  in- 


sects  themseWes  difler  from  each  other  in  their  general 

iform  more  than  birds.     In  the  annexed  cut,  tig.  ].  re- 
presents the  lar^-a  just  issued  from  the  egg.     Fig  2  the 
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Such  are  tbe  elTorts  by  which  these  little 
animals  prepare  for  a  state  of  perfection  ;  but 
their  care  is  still  greater  to  provide  themselves 
a  secure  retreat,  during  this  season  of  their 
imbecility.  It  would  seem  like  erecting  them- 
selves a  monument,  where  they  were  to  rest 
secure,  until  Nature  had  called  them  into  a 
new  and  more  improved  existence.  For  this 
purpose,  some  spin  themselves  a  cone  or  web, 
in  which  they  lie  secure  till  they  havp  arrived 
at  maturity  t  others,  that  cannot  spin  so  copi- 
ous  a  covering,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail, 
in  some  retreat  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
meet  disturbances.     Some  mix  sand  with  their 


same  in  progress  to  maturity.  3.  The  lame  at  its  fiill 
growth.  4.  Its  appearance  when  about  to  change  into 
the  pupa  state.  5.  In  the  art  of  changing  on  the  follow- 
ing  daj.  6.  The  pupa  come  forth,  the  change  having 
been  performed  in  about  four  minutes.  The  eiuvia  of 
the  larra  being  raised  up  to  the  point  of  suspension,  was 
thrown  off,  and  is  represented  nfterwards  at  fig.  7.  After 
remaining  in  the  pupa  state  alwut  twelve  days,  the  per- 
fect insect  begins  to  appear  as  at  fig.  8.  9  represents  the 
butterfly  in  the  act  of  escape,  and  11  a  the  pupa  case. 
The  following  (1 1  A)  is  the  insect  toUlly  extricated,  with 


the  wings  folded,  collapsed,  and  hnmid.  15  is  the 
head  of  the  lanra  magniiied.  We  have  now  (18)  the  in- 
sect gradually  expanding  the  wingK,  during  which  oper- 


Alton  it  Toids  a  sanguineous-loolting  excrement.     And 
;fig.  13}  the  per^ct  insect  (j^papUeo 


last  (fig. 


»  Urticm)  is  seen 


with  the  wings  expanded  for  flight.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess from  fift.  8.  is  performed  in  about  seven  minutes. 


gummy  and  moist  webs,  and  thus  make  them- 
selves a  secure  incrustation  ;  while  others,  be- 
fore their  change,  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  thus  avoid  the  numerous  dangers 
that  might  attend  them.  One  would  imagine 
that  they  were  conscious  of  the  precise  time 
of  tlieir  continuance  in  their  aurelia  state  ; 
since  their  little  sepulchres,  with  respect  to 
the  solidity  of  the  building,  are  proportioned 
to  such  duration.  Those  that  are  to  lie  in 
that  state  of  existence  but  a  few  days,  make 
choice  of  some  tender  leaf,  which  they  render 
still  more  pliant  by  diffusing  a  kind  of  glue 
upon  it :  the  leaf  thus  gradually  curls  up,  and 
withering  as  it  unfolds,  the  insect  wraps  itself 
within,  as  in  a  mantle,  till  the  genial  warmtli 
of  the  sun  enables  it  to  straggle  for  new  life, 
and    burst  from    its  confinement'     Others, 

>  Ln^f  Roiling  CaterpiUmrt^-Thn  caterpillars  which 
are  familiarly  termed  leaf-rollers,  are  perfect  hermits. 
Each  lives  i»  a  cell,  which  it  begins  to  construct  almost 
immediately  after  it  is  hatched ;  and  the  little  structure 
is  at  once  a  house  which  protects  the  caterpillar  from  its 
enemies,  and  a  store  of  food  for  its  subsitteoce,  wUle  it 
remains  shut  up  in  its  prison.  But  the  insect  only  de- 
vours the  inner  folds.  The  art  which  these  caterpillars 
exerdse,  although  called  into  action  but  once,  potaps, 
in  their  lives,  is  perfect.  They  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose with  a  mechanical  skill,  which  is  remarkable  for  iU 
simplicity  aod  unerriiy  aucceas.  The  art  of  rolling 
leaves  Into  a  secure  and  immovable  cell  may  not  ap. 
pear  very  difllcult ;  nor  would  it  be  so  if  the  caterpillan 
had  fingers,  or  any  parts  which  were  equivalent  to  those 
delicate  and  admirable  natural  instrumenU  with  whkk 
man  accomplishes  his  most  elabormte  works.  And  yet 
the  human  fingers  could  not  roll  a  rocket-case  of  paper 
more  regularly  than  the  caterpillar  rolls  his  house  of 
leaves.  A  leaf  is  nut  a  very  easy  substance  to  roll.  In 
some  trees  it  is  very  brittle.  It  has  also  a  natural  elasti- 
city,—a  dispoaition  to  spring  back  if  it  be  bent,— whfch 
is  caused  by  the  continuity  of  its  threads,  or  nervurea. 
This  elasticity  is  speedily  overcome  by  the  ingenuity 
with  which  the  caterpillar  works ;  and  the  leaf  is  thus 
retained  In  its  artificial  position  for  many  weeks,  under 
every  variety  of  temperature.  We  will  examine,  in  de- 
tail, how  these  litUe  leaf-rollers  accomplish  their  task. 

One  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
fabrics  constructed  by  caterpillars,  may  be  discovered  du- 
ring summer  on  almost  every  kind  of  bush  and  tree.  We 
shall  take  as  examples  those  which  are  found  on  the  li- 
lac, and  on  the  oak. 

A  small  but  very  pretty  chocolate-coloured  moth,  abun- 
dant in  every  garden,  but  not  readily  seen  from  its  fre- 
quently  alighting  on  the  ground  which  is  so  neariy  of.iu 
own  colour,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  lilac, 
and  of  some  other  trees,  appropriating  a  leaf  to  each  egg. 
As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched,  it  begins  to  secure 
itself  from  birds  and  predatory  insects  by  rollinf  up  tbe 
lilac  leaf  Into  the  form  of  a  gsllery,  where  it  may  feed  in 
safety.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  one  of  them  when  just 
escaped  from  the  egg,  and  only  a  few  lines  long,  fix  se- 
veral silk  threads  from  one  edge  of  a  lea^  to  the  other, 
or  from  the  edge  to  the  mid-rib.  Then  going  to  the 
middle  of  the  mice,  he  shortened  the  threads  by  bending 
them  with  his  feet,  and  consequently  pulled  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  into  a  circular  form ;  and  he  retained  them  in 
that  position  by  glueing  down  each  thread  as  he  short- 
ened iU  In  their  younger  state,  these  caterpillars  sel- 
dom roll  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  leaf^  bui 
when  farther  advanced,  they  utdte  the  two  edges  toge- 
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whose  time  of  transformation  is  also  near  at 
handy  fasten  their  tails  to  a  tree^  or  to  (he  first 
worm.hole  they  meet  in  a  beam,  and  wait  in 
that  defenceless  situation.  Such  caterpillars, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  are  seen  to  lie  several 
months  in  their  aurelia  state,  act  with  much 
greater  circumspection.  Most  of  them  mix 
their  web  with  sand,  and  thus  make  them- 
selves a  strong  covering :  others  build  in  wood, 
which  serves  them  in  the  nature  of  a  coffin. 
Such  as  have  made  the  leaves  of  willows 
their  favourite  food,  break  the  tender  twigs 
of  them  first  into  small  pieces,  then  pound 
them  as  it  were  to  powder ;  and,  by  means 
of  their  glutinous  silk,  make  a  kind  of  paste, 
in  which  they  wrap  themselves  up.  Many 
are  the  forms  which  these  animals  assume  in 
this  helpless  state  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  most  deformed  butterflies  issue  from  the 
roost  beautiful  aurelias. 

In  general,  however,  the  aurelia  takes  the 
rude  outline  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  which 
b  contained  within  it;  but  as  to  the  various 


ther  In  their  whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
opening  at  one  end,  by  which  an  exit  nifty  be  made  la 
case  of  need. 


ffett  of  a  Lilae^ltttfRoXter. 

Another  species  o.  caterpillar  closely  allied  to  this, 
rolls  up  the  lilacleaTes  In  a  different  form,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  a  leaf,  and  fixing  and  pulling  its  threads  till  It 
gets  it  nearly  into  the  shape  of  a  scroll  of  parchment.  To 
retain  this  form  more  securely,  It  is  not  contented,  like 
the  former  Insect,  with  threads  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the 
leaf;  but  has  also  recourse  to  a  few  cables  which  it  weaves 
on  the  outside. 

Another  species  of  moth  allied  to  the  two  preceding,  is 
of  a  pretty  green  colour,  and  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak.  This  caterpillar  folds  them  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  works 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  pulling  the  edge  down- 
wards and  backwards,  instead  of  forwards  and  upwards. 
This  species  is  very  abundant,  and  may  readily  be  found 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  expand.  In  June,  when  the  per- 
fect insect  has  appeared,  by  beating  a  branch  of  an  oak, 
a  whole  shower  ot  these  pretty  greeii  moths  may  be  shook 
Into  the  air. 

Among  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  there  is  a  small 
dark-browo  one,  with  a  black  head  and  six  feet,  very 
common  in  gardens  on  the  currant-bush  or  the  leaves  of 
the  rose-tree.  {Lototania  Rosana,  Stephens.)  It  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  the  flower-buds.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  summer,  and  probably  also  in  the 
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colours  which  it  is  seen  to  assume,  they  are 
rather  the  effect  of  accident ;  for  the  same  spe« 
cies  of  insect  does  not  at  all  times  assume  the 
same  hue,  when  it  becomes  an  aurelia.  In 
some  the  beautiful  gold  colour  is  at  one  time 
found ;  in  others,  it  is  wanting.  This  bril- 
liant  hue,  which  does  not  fall  short  of  the  best 
gilding,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  see  leather  obtain  a  gold  colour, 
though  none  of  that  metal  ever  enters  into  the 
tincture.  It  is  only  formed  by  a  beautiful 
brown  varnish,  laid  upon  a  white  ground ; 
and  the  white  thus  gleaming  through  the  trans, 
parency  of  the  brown,  givet$  a  charming  golden 
yellow.  These  two  colours  are  found,  one 
over  the  other,  in  the  aurelia  of  the  little  ani- 
mal we  are  describing  ;  and  the  whole  appears 
gilded  without  any  real  gilding. 

The  aurelia  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time 
to  expand  into  a  butterfly,  in  some  measure 
resembles  an  animal  in  an  egg,  that  is  to  wait 
for  external  warmth  to  hatch  it  into  life  and 
vigour.     As  the  quantity  of  moisture,  that  is 

autumn  or  In  spring,  in  little  oval  or  circuktr  patches  cf 
a  green  colour.  The  grub  makes  its  appearance  with  the 
first  opening  of  the  leaves,  of  whose  structure  in  the  half. 
expanded  state  it  takes  advantage  to  construct  its  sum- 
mer tent.  It  is  not,  like  some  of  the  other  leaf-rol lei's, 
contented  with  a  single  leaf,  but  weaves  together  as 
many  as  there  are  In  the  bud  where  it  may  chance  to 
have  been  hatched,  binding  their  discs  so  firmly  with 
silk,  that  all  the  force  of  the  ascending  sap,  and  the  in> 
creasing  growth  of  the  leaves,  caimot  break  through ;  a 
farther  expansion  is  of  course  prevented.  The  little  in. 
habitant  in  the  moan  while  banquets  securely  on  the  par. 
titions  of  its  tent,  eating  door^ways  from  one  apartment 
into  another,  through  which  it  can  escai^e  In  case  of  dan. 
ger  or  disturbance. 

The  leaflets  of  the  rose.  It  may  bo  remarked,  expand  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  a  fan,  and  the  operations  of 
this  Ingenious  little  insect  retain  them  In  the  form  of  a 
fan  nearly  shut.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  con. 
tented  with  one  bundle  of  leaflets,  but  by  means  of  its 
silken  cords  unites  all  which  spring  from  the  same  bud 
into  a  raia  proof  canopy,  under  the  protect'on  of  which 
it  can  feast  on  the  flower-bud,  and  prevent  It  from  ever 
blowing. 

In  the  instance  of  the  currant  leaves,  the  proceedings 
of  the  grub  are  the  same,  but  it  cannot  unite  the  plaits 
so  smoothly  as  In  the  case  of  the  rose  leaflets,  and  it  re- 
quires more  labour  also,  as  the  nervures  being  stiflj  de- 
mand a  greater  eflbrt  to  bend  them.  When  all  the  ex- 
ertlons  of  the  insect  prove  unavailing  in  its  endeavours  to 
draw  the  edges  of  a  leaf  together,  It  bends  them  inwards 
as  far  as  it  can,  and  weaves  a  close  web  of  silk  over  the 
open  space  between.  This  Is  well  exemplified  in  one  of 
the  commonest  of  our  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  which  may 
be  found  as  early  as  Febniary  on  the  leaves  of  the  neUle 
and  the  white  archangel  (Lam/atm  albumj)  It  is  of  a 
light  dirty-green  colour,  spotted  with  black,  and  covered 
with  a  few  hairs.  In  its  young  state  It  confines  itself  to 
the  bosom  of  a  small  leaf,  near  the  insertion  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, partly  bending  the  edges  inwards,  and  covering  in 
the  interval  with  a  silken  curtain.  As  this  sort  of  co- 
vering Is  not  sufficient  for  concealment  when  the  animal 
advances  in  growth,  it  abandons  the  base  of  the  leaf  for 
the  middle,  where  It  doubles  up  one  side  in  a  very  se- 
cure and  Ingenious  muiner. '^fiennU**  Ifuect  Archiiec 
ture, 
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inclosed  within  the  covering  of  the  aurelia^ 
continues  to  keep  its  body  in  the  most  tender 
state,  so  it  is  requisite  that«tbis  humidity 
should  be  dried  away,  before  the  little  butter- 
fly can  burst  its  prison.  Many  have  been  the 
experiments  to  prove  that  nature  may  in  this 
respect  be  assisted  by  art ;  and  that  the  life  of 
ihe  insect  may  be  retarded  or  quickened,  with- 
out doing  it  the  smallest  injury.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  only  requisite  to  continue  the 
insect  in  its  aurelia  state,  by  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  its  humidity ;  which  will  conse- 
quently add  some  days,  nay  weeks,  to  its  life : 
on  the  other  hand,  by  evaporating  its  moisture 
in  a  warm  situation,  the  animaJ  assumes  its 
winged  state  before  its  usual  time,  and  goes 
through  the  offices  assigned  its  existaucev^  To 
prove  this,  Mr  Reaumur  enclosed  tbe^ aurelia 
in  a  glass  tube ;  and  found  the  evaporated 
water,  which  exhaled  from  the  body  of  the 
insect,  collected  in  drops  at  the  boUom  of  the 
tube :  he  covered  tlie  aurelia  with  varnish ; 
and  this  making  the  evaporation  more  difficult 
and  slow,  the  butterfly  was  two  months  longer 
tlian  its  natural  term  in  coming  out  of  its 
case:  he  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by 
laying  the  animal  in  a  warm  room,  he  hasten- 
ed the  disclosure  of  the  butterfly ;  and  by 
keeping  it  in  an  ice-house,  in  the  same  manner 
he  delayed  it  Warmth  acted,  in  this  case, 
in  a  double  capacity:  invigoraling  the  animal, 
and  evaporating  the  moisture. 

The  aurelia,  though  it  bears  a  different  ex- 
ternal appearance,  nevertheless  contains  with- 
in it  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect 
formation ;  and  lying  each  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  though  in  the  smallest  compass. 
These,  however,  are  so  fast  and  tender,  ihat 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  without  discompoi^ing 
them.  Wlien  either  by  warmth,  or  increas- 
ing vigour,  the  parts  have  acquired  the  neces- 
sary force  and  solidity, the  butterfly  then  seeks 
to  disembarrass  itself  of  those  bands  which 
kept  it  so  long  in  confinement  Some  insects 
continue  under  the  form  of  an  aurelia  not 
above  ten  days ;  some  tv^nty ;  some  several 
months ;  and  even  for  a  year  togetlfbr. 

The  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue 
so  long  under  the  form  of  an  aurelia,  as  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  In  general  those 
caterpillars  that  provide  themselves  with  cones, 
continue  within  them  but  a  few  days  after  the 
cone  is  completely  finished.  Some,  however, 
remain  buried  in  this  artificial  covering  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  without  taking  the 
smallest  sustenance  during  the  whole  time : 
and  though  in  the  caterpillar  state  no  animals 
were  so  voracious,  when  thus  transformed  they 
appear  a  miracle  of  abstinence.  In  all,  sooner 
or  later,  the  butterfly  bursts  from  its  prison ; 
not  only  that  natural  prison  which  is  formed 
by  the  skin  of  the  aurelia,  but  also  from  that 


artificial  one  of  silk,  or  any  otber  substance  in 
which  it  has  enclosed  itself. 

The  efibrts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to 
get  free  from  its  aurelia  slate,  are  by  no  means 
80  violent  as  those  which  the  insect  had  in 
changing  from  tha  caterpillar  into  the  aurelia. 
The  quantity  of  moisture  surrounding  the  but- 
terfly is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  attending 
its  former  change ;  and  the  shell  of  the  aurelia 
is  so  dry,  that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the 
fingers. 

If  tlio  anima^be  shut  up  within  a  cone,  the 
butterfly  always  gets  rid  of  the  natural  inter- 
nal skin  of  the  aurelia,  before  it  eats  its  way 
through  the  external  covering  which  its  own 
industry  has  formed  round  it  In  order  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  it  tlius  gets  rid 
of  the  aurelia  covering,  we  must  cut  open  the 
cone,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  insect's  efibrts  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  natural  shell  When  this  oper- 
ation  begins,  there. seems  fo  be  a  violent  agi- 
tation in  the  humours  contained  within  the 
little  animal's  body.  Its  fluids  seem  driven 
by  a  hasty  fermentation,  through  aU  the  ves- 
sels ;  Ahile  it  labours  violently  with  its  legs, 
and  makes  several  other  violent  struggles  to 
get  free.  As  all  these  motions  concur  wijli 
the  growth  of  the  insect's  wings  and  body,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  brittle  skin  which  co- 
vers it  should  longer  resist :  it  at  length  gives 
way  by  bursting  into  four  distinct  and  regular 
pieces.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  first 
separates ;  then  the  skin  at  the  back  flies  open, 
and  dividing  into  two  regular  portions,  disen- 
gages the  back  and  wings :  then  there  like, 
wise  happens  another  rupture,  in  that  portion 
which  covered  the  rings  of  the  back  of  the 
aurelia.  After  this,  the  butterfly,  as  if  fa- 
tigued  with  its  struggles,  remains  very  quiet 
for  some  time,  with  its  wings  pointed  down- 
wards,  and  its  legs  fixed  in  the  skin  which  it 
had  just  thrown  off.  At  first  sight  the  animal, 
just  set  free,  and  permitted  the  future  use  of 
its  wings,  seems  to  want  them  entirely  ;  they 
take  up  such  little  room,  that  one  would  won> 
der  where  tley  were  hidden.  But  soon  after 
they  expand  so  rapidly,  that  the  eye  can  scarce 
attend  their  unfolding.  From  reaching  scarce 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  they  acouire,  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner,  their  full  extent 
and  bigness,  so  as  to  be  each  five  times  larger 
than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the  wings 
alone  that  are  thus  increased ;  all  their  spots 
and  paintings  before  so  minute  as  to  be  scarce 
discernible,  are  proportionably  extended ;  so 
that  what  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  only 
a  number  of  confused  unmeaning  points,  now 
become  distinct  and  most  beautiful  ornaments. 
Nor  are  the  wings,  when  they  are  thusexpanded, 
unfolded  in  the  manner  in  which  earwigs  and 
grasshoppers  display  theirs,  who  unfurl  them 
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(ike  a  lady's  fan :  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
butterflies  actually  grow  to  their  natural  size 
in  this  very  short  space.  The  wing,  at  the 
instant  it  is  freed  from  its  late  eonfinenient,  is 
considerably  thicker  than  afterwards ;  so  that 
it  spreads  in  all  its  dimensions,  growing  thin, 
ner  as  it  becomes  broader.  If  one  of  the  wings 
be  plucked  from  the  animal  just  set  free,  it  may 
be  spread  by  the  fin&ers,  and  it  will  soon  be- 
come as  broad  as  the  other  which  has  been 
left  behind.  As  the  wings  extend  themselves 
so  suddenly,  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
dry;  and  accordingly  appear  like  pieces  of 
wet  paper,  soft  and  full  of  wrinkles.  In 
sbout  hair  an  hour  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
their  wrinkles  entirely  disappear,  and  the 
little  animal  assumes  all  its  splendour.  The 
transmutation  being  thus  perfectly  finished, 
the  butterfly  discharges  three  or  four  drops  of 
a  blood-coloured  liquid,  which  are  the  last  re- 
mains  of  its  superfluous  moisture.'  Those 
aurelias  which  are  enclosed  within  a  cone,  find 
that  exit  more  difficult,  as  they  have  still  an- 
otl\er  prison  to  break  through  :  this,  however, 
they  perform  in  a  short  time  ;  for  the  butter, 
fly,  freed  from  its  aurelia  skin,  butts  with  its 
head  violently  against  the  walls  of  its  artificial 
prison ;  and  probably  with  its  eyes,  that  are 
rough  and  like  a  file,  it  rubs  the  internal  sur- 
face away ;  till  it  is  at  last  seen  bursting  its 
way  into  open  light ;  and,  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  ati  hour,  the  animal  acquires  its  full  per- 
fection. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Swammerdam,  we 
see  a  little  insignificant  creature  distinguished, 
in  its  last  birth,  with  qualifications  and  orna- 
ments, which  man,  during  his  stay  upon  earth, 
can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.  The  butter- 
fly, to  enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  the  honeyed  juices  which  are 
distilled  from  every  flower.  The  pageantry 
of  princes  cannot  equal  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  is  invested ;  nor  the  rich  colouring 
that  embellishes  its  wings.  The  skies  are 
the  butterfly's  proper  habitation,  and  the  air 
is  its  element :  whilst  man  comes  into  the 
world  naked,  and  often  roves  about  without 
habitation  or  shelter ; .  exposed  on  one  hand  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth  ;  both 
alike  enemies  of  his  happiness  and  existence. 

*  These  red  drop«,  trhich  several  of  the  butterfly  tribe 
discharge  immediately  upon  their  transformation,  have 
been  recorded  by  ancient  writers  as  showers  of  blood, 
portending  some  convulslcn  of  nature,  or  national  cala* 
mity.  In  the  year  160S,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Aix  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  in  consequence  of 
a  discharge  of  this  kind,  which  fell  In  the  suburbs,  and 
for  some  miles  round.  But  the  philosopher  Pleresc  soon 
quieted  their  alarms  by  showing  them  that  the  whole  of 
this  wonder  originated  In  a  flight  of  harmless  butterflies, 
that  had  just  taken  wing  from  their  chrysalis  state. — 
Note  By  OoidsmWi, 


A  strong  proof  that,  while  this  little  animal  is 
raised  to  its  greatest  height,  we  are  as  yet  in 
this  world  only  candidates  for  perfection ! 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTDS.* 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  butter- 
flies are  bred  from  caterpillars ;  and  we  have 

* Butter/liet,  Hawk  moths,  and  Moths  belong  to  the 
order  Lepidopfera,  so  railed  from  the  scales  on  their 
wings.  Their  generic  names  are  Papiiio,  Sphinjf,  and 
Phaligna  :  recent  writers  have  divided  them  according 
to  the  seasons  of  their  flight,  into  Diurnal,  Crepuscular, 
and  Nocturnal.  **The  term  Butterjfy,**wys  Mr  Duncan, 
In  the  Naturalist's  Library,  <-  Is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Saxon  word  BuUor-fltoxt^  and  Is  supposed  to  bo  ap. 
plied  because  the  Insects  flrst  become  prevalent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  butter.  They  are  distinguishtd 
from  the  other  scaly-winged  kinds,  by  possessing  antenna: 
with  a  knob  cr  club  at  the  summit,  *  and  holding  their 
wing^,  t^  hen  In  a  state  of  repose,  erect  or  very  slightly 
inclined.  They  are  the  rooet  generally  and  famillariy 
known  of  our  insfct  tribes,  and,  by  their  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, seldom  fail  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  those 
whose  perceptions  are  least  alive  to  the  beauty  of  natural 
objects.  The  graceful  curves  of  their  outline — their  gay 
and  fitfol  flight — the  splendour  of  their  colouring  and 
decoratlcns,  which  present  every  variety  of  tint  found  in 
the  diflerent  kingdoms  of  nature,  distributed  In  markings 
and  delintatlons  of  the 'most  beautiful  and  <di  versified 
character,  seem  to  confer  on  them  a  kind  of  superiority 
over  other  insects.  Some  naturalists  have  accordingly 
C4nisldered  them  as  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Insect  class:  and  If,  as  Mr  Kirby  remaiks,  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  gaiety,  and  splendour  of  colours  were  the 
great  requisite,  and  the  law  enjoined  Detur  ptUchriori — 
they  are  doubtless  de.cervlng  of  this  preference.  Their 
wings  are  augmented  to  a  size  that  seems  quite  dlspro- 
portioned  to  that  of  tlie  body,  as  If  nature  had  wished  to 
enlarge  the  surface  on  which  she  was  to  employ  her 
pencil,  that  It  might  admit  of  more  varied  and  profuse 
decoration.  Even  the  under  face  of  the  wings,  contrary 
to  what  Is  observed  in  other  flying  animals.  Is  usually  as 
much  adorned  as  the  surface,  and  oilcn  in  an  entirely 
diflerent  manner.  Each  wing,  therefore,  presents  what 
may  be  called  two  diflerent  pictures.  No  kind  of  orna- 
ment found  among  other  insects  Is  omitted  in  this  fa- 
voured tribe  :  and  so  many  new  modes  of  embellish- 
ment are  employed,  that  nature  seems  to  have  made 
them  the  objects  of  her  peculiar  care,  and  designed 
them,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Ray,  for  the  adornment  of  the  universe,  and  to  form 
delightful  objects  for  the  contemplation  of  roan,  bearing 
conspicuous  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  divine  Artist 

"The  habits  of  these  insects  are  well  fitted  to  confirm 
the  preference  we  assign  to  their  beauty.  Unlike  many 
others  of  this  class,  which  delight  to  riot  among  substances 
most  oflensive  to  our  senses,  or  which  destroy  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  their  less  powerful  companions,  butter- 
flies derive  their  sustenance  from  the  nectareous  juices 
and  secretions  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Instead  of  grovel- 
ling on  the  '  dungy  earth,'  they  are  generally  seen  either 
sporting  in  the  air,  or  resting  on  the  disk  of  some  ex. 

*  Certain  foreign  genera,  however,  such  as  Morpho  and 
Urania,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  hnre  antPimw 
Hther  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  taperiog  slightly  to  tlie 
summit. 
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exhibited  the  various  circumstancea  of  that 
surprising  change.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  butterflies  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  flies  of  every  other  kind,  by  their  wings  : 


paiided  flower,  and  ill  their  habits  are  tuch  as  beseem 
'  pure  creatures  of  the  element.'  They  are  seldom 
noticed  but  in  fine  weather,  and  never  in  profusion  but 
when  the  season  is  in  its  highest  bloom,  and  their  ap- 
pearance thus  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
charms  of  external  nature,  and  is  connected  with  those 
images  of  life  and  beauty  which  give  rise  to  many  of 
the  genial  influences  of  summer*  Sereral  species  also 
contrive  to  outlive  the  winter,  although  Uielr  frail  forms 
seem  but  III  adapted  to  resist  the  rigours  of  that  incle. 
ment  season,  and  issuing  from  their  retreats  fn  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  are  among  the  earliest  and  not  least 
interesting  heralds  of  the  '  purple  year  *.'  These  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  the  very  striking  manner  in 
which  they  eihibit  the  phenomena  of  transformation, 
have  long  rendered  them  general  favourites,  and  caused 
their  history  to  be  investigated  with  greater  attention 
than  has  been  bestowed  on  insects  of  a  less  conspicuous 
and  atti-active  kind. 

"The  diunial  Lepidoptera  (or  butterflies)  are  very 
numerous  in  species,  although  but  a  limited  number  in- 
liahit  this  country.  Between  2000  and  SOOO  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber yet  remain  undiscovered.  About  S^enty-flve  dlfie- 
rent  species  are  recorded  as  indigenous  to  Britain.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  onia- 
mented  kinds  are  natives  of  the  new  world,  especially  of 
Brazil ;  but  they  abound  in  all  tropical  countries,  and 
some  of  these  exotics  present  the  most  sumptuous  ex- 
amples of  insect  beauty.  •  I  should  undertake  an  end- 
less task,'  say  Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence,  or  one  or  other 
of  these  authors,' did  I  attempt  to  specify  all  the  modes 
of  marking,  clouding,  and  spotting,  that  variegate  a  wing, 
and  all  the  shades  of  colour  that  paint  it,  among  the 
lepidopterous  tribes  ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  few  of  the  principal,  especially  those  that  distinguish 
particular  tribes  and  families.  Of  whole  coloured  wings, 
I  know  none  that  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder  so  much 
as  the  upper  surface  of  those  of  Iforpko  Menelaut  and 
TeUmachut.  Lian<  justly  observes,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  nature  that,  for  brightness  and  splendour, 
can  be  paralleled  with  this  colour:  it  is  a  kind  of  rich 
ultramarine,  that  vies  with  the  deepest  and  purest  azure 
of  the  sky  ;  and,  what  must  cause  a  striking  contrast  in 
flight,  the  prone  surface  of  the  wings  is  as  dull  and  dark 
as  the  supine  is  brilliant,  so  that  one  ran  conceive  this 
animal  to  appear  like  a  planet  In  full  radiance,  and  under 
eclipse,  as  its  wings  open  and  shut  in  the  blaze  of  a  tro- 
pical sun.  Another  butterfly  (Papilio  Uiysitt)  by  its 
radiating  cerulean  disk,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
margin  intensely  black,  gives  the  idea  of  light  first  emer- 
ging from  primeval  obscurity :  it  was  probably  this  idea 
of  light  shining  in  darkness,  that  induced  Llnn<  to  give 
it  the  name  of  Uie  wisest  of  the  Greeks  in  a  dart  and 
barbarous  age.  I  know  no  insect  upon  which  the  sight 
rests  with  such  untired  pleasure  as  upon  the  lovely  but- 
terfly that  bears  the  name  of  the  unhappy  Trojan  king 
'P.  Priamut)  ;  the  contrast  of  the  rich  green  and  black 
of  the  velvet  of  its  wings  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
orange  of  its  abdomen,  is  beyond  expression  regal  and 
msgn  ill  cent/ 

"  Although  our  British  butterflies  can  in  no  way  com- 
pete  with  the  magnificent  examples  just  referred  to,  we 

*  In  the  Bonny  dime  of  Itdy,  where  it  may  be  tnid  that  mi. 
tare  never  dice,  and  probably  also  in  other  Muthem  countries 
of  Europe,  most  of  the  spedei  which  with  us  retire  on  the  ap- 
l»rMrh  of  winter  into  the  crerii^  of  walls,  and  other  sheltered 
sitnatioDt^^e  leen  upon  the  wioff  throughout  even  the  colder 
moatht-HRt  IjMt  we  know  that  \x\%  so  \vith  Van.  cardui,  yfta- 
lanta,  and  a  few  others. 


for,  in  others,  they  are  either  transparent,  like 
gauze,  as  we  see  in  the  common  flesh-fly  ;  or 
they  are  hard  and  crusted,  as  we  see  in  the 
wings  of  the  beetle.     But  in  the  butterfly,  the 

yet  possess  many  of  great  beauty,  whether  as  regards  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colour,  or  the  harmonious  manner  in 
which  these  colours  are  distributed.  The  bluish -purple 
reflection  that  plays  on  the  wings  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
woods,  has  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  tint,  which  is  not 
oiien  surpassed.  The  prevailing  hue  among  the  Lye^m^e, 
is  flilgid  copper  colour,  of  a  high  degree  of  resplendency; 
and  the  PolyofKmatif  which  are  so  abundant  in  our  pas- 
tures,  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting,  in  great  variety  of 
shade,  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  tinte  of  blue.  What 
can  exceed  the  fins  pencilling  and  harmonious  tinUnf  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  of  CyfUJUa  Cardmi,  JJ- 
menitis  CawdUat  snd  Vangtta  jUaUuUa  /  or  the  richness 
of  the  eye-like  spots  that  decorate  the  wings  of  the  pea- 
cock butterfly,  and  numerous  other  species  ?  The  warm 
and  beautiful  shades  of  yellow  in  CoUas  and  Gonepieryx, 
render  them  objecte  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  con- 
tinual pleasure  ;  and  the  silvery  spote  and  streaks  on  the 
under  side  of  the  FriiiUariet,  form  a  fine  relief,  by  their 
brilliant  metallic  lustre,  to  the  uniform  and  compan- 
tively  duller  tints  of  black  and  brown  which  predominate 
among  that  tribe. 

**  The  mode  of  painting  employed  to  produce  these  rich 
tinte,  maj  not  improperly  be  called  a  kind  of  natural 
mosaic,  for  the  colours  invariably  reside  in  the  scales, 
which  form  a  dense  covering  over  the  whole  surface. 
These  scales  are  usually  of  an  oval  or  elongated  form, 
and  truncated  at  the  tip,  where  they  are  occasionally 
divided  into  teeth;  but  sometimes  they  are  conical, 
linear,  or  triangular.  They  are  fixed  in  the  wing  by 
means  of  a  narrow  pedicle,  and  are  most  commonly  db- 
posed  in  transverse  rows,  placed  close  together,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  In  some  in- 
stences,  they  are  phced  without  any  regular  order,  and 
in  certain  cases  thero  appear  to  be  two  layeiv  of  scales  on 
both  sides  of  the  wings.  When  they  are  rubbed  ofl;  the 
wing  is  found  to  consist  of  an  elastic  membrane,  thin  and 
transparent,  and  marked  with  slightly  Indented  lines, 
forming  a  kind  of  groove  for  the  insertion  of  the  scales. 
The  latter  are  so  minute  that  they  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  like  powder  or  dust,  and  as  they  are  veiy  dosely 
placed,  tlieir  numbers  on  a  single  insect  are  astonishingly 
great.  Leeuwenhock  counted  upwards  of  400,000  on 
the  wings  of  the  silk  moth,  an  insect  not  above  one-fwirth 
of  the  sise  of  some  of  our  native  butterflies.  But  how 
much  inferior  must  this  number  be  to  that  necessary  to 
form  a  covering  to  some  foreign  butterflies,  the  wings  of 
which  expand  upwards  of  half  a  foot:  or  certain  species 
of  moths,  some  of  which  (such  as  the  atlas  moth  of  the 
east,  or  the  great  owl  moth  of  Brasil,}  sometimes  mea- 
sure nearly  a  foot  across  the  wings !  A  modem  mosaic 
picture  may  contain  870  tesseruUe,  or  separmte  pieces,  in 
one  square  inch  of  surface:  but  the  same  extent  of  s 
buttfrfly's  wing  sometimes  consiste  of  no  fewer  than 
100,736  : 

'•  In  common  with  several  other  extensive  races  of 
insects,  butterflies  derive  their  nourishment  entirely  from 
liquid  substences,  and  the  structure  of  the  mouth  is  coo- 
sequently  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  masticating 
kinds.  They  are  hence  classed  among  the  haustellated 
or  suctorial  tribes  of  insecte.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
elaboretely  constructed  organ,  is  the  long  flexible  tube 
projecting  from  the  mouth,  which  forms  a  canal  tlirough 
which  the  alimentry  Juices  are  absorbed.  This  instni. 
ment,  which  is  sometimes  of  great  length,  is  spirally  con< 
voluted  when  unemployed,  but  it  can  be  unrolled  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  explore  the 
tubular  corollas  and  deep-seated  necUrias  of  flower%  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  their  sweet  secretions.     It  is  of 
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wings  are  soft,  opaque,  and  painted  over  with 
a  beautiful  dust,  that  comes  off  with  handling. 

The  number  of  these  beautiful  animals  is 
yerj  great ;  and  though  Linnaeus  has  reckoned 
up  above  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different 
kinds,  the  catalogue  is  still  very  incomplete. 
Every  collector  of  butterflies  can  show  un- 
described  species:  and  such  as  are  fond  of 
minute  discovery  can  here  produce  animals 
that  have  been  examined  only  by  himself.  In 
general,  however,  those  of  the  warm  climates 
are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  such  as  are 
bred  at  home  ;  and  we  can  easily  admit  the 
beauty  of  the  butterfly,  since  we  are  thus  freed 
from  the  damage  of  the  caterpillar.  It  has 
been  the  amusement  of  some  to  collect  these 
animals  from  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  or 
to  breed  them  from  caterpillars  at  home. 
These  they  arrange  in  systematic  order,  or 
dispose  so  as  to  make  striking  and  agreeable 
pictures  ;  and  all  must  grant,  that  this  specious 
idleness  is  far  preferable  to  that  unhappy  state 
which  is  produced  by  a  total  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  observed, 
fully  distinguish  them  from  flies  of  every  other 
kind.  They  are  four  in  number  ;  and  though 
two  of  them  be  cut  off,  the  animal  can  fly  with 
the  two  others  remaining.-  They  are,  in  their 
own  substance,  transparent;  but  owe  their 
opacity  to  the  beautiful  dust  with  which  they 
are  covered ;  and  which  has  been  likened,  by 
some  naturalists,  to  the  feathers  of  birds ;  by 
others,  to  the  scales  of  fishes :  as  their  imagi- 


a  cartilaginous  substance,  and  owes  its  great  flexibility 
to  ltd  being  composed  of  numerous  rings  or  transverse 
fibres,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  annuloee  struc- 
ture of  earth-worms  and  some  other  animals.  It  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  pieces,  which  admit  of  being 
separated  throughout  their  whole  length.  Each  of  these 
pieces  Is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  cylindrical  tube, 
and  being  grooved  on  their  inner  side,  they  form  when 
united  another  canal  in  the  centre,  of  a  somewhat  square 
form,  and  wider  than  either  of  the  two  lateral  ones.  The 
junction  of  the  two  parts  is  so  close  that  the  enclosed  tube 
is  perfectly  air-tight :  and  this  union  is  effected  by  means 
uf  an  infinite  number  of  filets,  resembling  the  lamina  of 
a  feather,  which  interlace  and  adhere  to  each  other.  Of 
these  three  tubes,  the  central  one  alone  serves  for  the 
influx  of  the  alimentary  fluids,  the  two  lateral  ones  being 
probably  employed  in  transmitting  air  in  aid  of  respira- 
tion, which,  however,  is  mainly  carried  on  by  means  of 
stigmata  or  literal  pores.  The  outer  extremity  of  tlie 
proboscis  is  frequenUy  beset  with  many  membraneous 
papilla,  resembling  leaflets,  which  have  been  regarded 
by  some  authora  as  absorbents.  From  having  observed 
them  chiefly  in  long  and  slender  trunks,  Reaumur  was  led 
to  conceive,  that  their  only  use  is  to  render  that  organ  more 
steady,  byaflbrding  numerous  points  of  support,  and  adher- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  substances  into  which  it  is  in- 
serted. In  the  coloured  Plate  69,  several  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spedea  of  the  butterfly  genus  are  shown,  with  a  truth  to 
nature  that  must  be  very  aatislaetory  to  the  observers  and 
admirers  of  these  magnificent  insects.  Indeed,  the  figures 
more  resemble  the  actual  objects  laid  upon  the  paper 
than  mere  artistic  representations. 


rations  were  disposed  to  catch  the  resemblance. 
In  fact,  if  we  regard  the  wing  of  a  butterfly 
with  a  good  microscope,  we  shall  perceive  it 
studded  over  with  a  variety  of  litlle  grains  of 
different  dimensions  atid  forms,  generally  sup- 
ported  upon  a  footstalk,  regularly  laid  upon  the 
whole  surface.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauti- 
ful and  regular  arrangement  of  these  little 
substances  :  which  thus  serve  to  paint  the  but. 
terfly's  wing  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  Those 
of  one  rank  are  a  little  covered  by  those  that 
follow :  they  are  of  many  figures  ;  on  the  part 
of  the  wing  may  be  seen  a  succession  of  oval 
studs ;  on  another  part,  a  cluster  of  studs,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  heart :  in  one  place  they  re- 
semble a  hand  open ;  and  in  another  they  are 
long  or  triangular;  while  all  are  interspersed 
with  taller  studs,  that  grow  between  the  rest, 
like  mushrooms  upon  a  stalk.  The  wing  it- 
self is  composed  of  several  thick  nerves,  which 
render  the  construction  very  strong,  though 
light;  and  though  it  be  covered  over  with 
thousands  of  these  scales  or  studs,  yet  its 
weight  is  very  little  increased  by  the  number. 
The  animal  is  ^ith  ease  enabled  to  support 
itself  a  long  while  in  air,  although  its  flight 
be  not  very  graceful.  When  it  designs  to  fly 
to  a  considerable  distance,  it  ascends  and  des- 
cends alternately;  going  sometimes  to  the  right 
and  sometimes  to  the  left,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason.  Upon  closer  examination ,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  flies  thus  irregularly 
in  pursuit  of  its  mate  ;  and  as  dogs  bait  and 
quarter  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  their  game, 
so  these  insects  traverse  the  air  in  quest  of 
their  mates,  whom  they  discover  at  more  than 
a  mile's  distance. 

If  we  prosecute  our  description  of  the 
butterfly,  the  animal  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the 
body. 

The  body  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  butterfly, 
and  is  composed  of  rings,  which  are  generally 
concealed  under  long  hair,  with  which  that 
part  of  the  animal  is  clothed.  The  corselet  is 
more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  because 
the  forewings  and  the  legs  are  fixed  therein. 
The  legs  are  six  in  number,  although  four 
only  are  made  use  of  by  the  animal ;  the  two 
forelegs  being  often  so  much  concealed  in  the 
long  hair  of  the  body,  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  discover  them.  If  we  examine 
these  parts  internally,  we  shall  find  the  same 
set  of  vessels  in  the  butterfly  that  we  observed 
in  the  caterpillar ;  but  with  this  great  difference, 
that  as  the  blood  or  humours  in  the  caterpillar 
circulated  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  they  are 
found  in  the  butterfly  to  take  a  direct  contrary 
course,  and  to  circulate  from  the  head  to  the 
tail ;  so  that  the  caterpillar  maybe  considered 
as  the  embryo  animal,  in  which,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  the   circulation  is  carried  on 
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differently  Trom  ivhat  it  is  in  animals  when  ex- 
cluded. 

But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly^ 
let  us  turn  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
head.  The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all 
the  same  form ;  for  in  some  they  are  lar^e,  in 
others  small ;  in  some  they  are  the  larger  por- 
tion of  a  sphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  just  appearing  from  the  head. 
In  all  of  diem,  however,  the  outward  coat  has 
a  lustre,  in  which  may  be  discovered  the  vari- 
ous  colours  of  the  rainbow.  When  examined 
a  little  closely,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  multiplying.glass ;  having  a 
great  number  of  sides  or  facets,  in  the  manner 
of  a  brilliant  cut  diamond.  In  this  particular 
the  eye  of  the  butterfly,  and  of  most  other  in- 
sects, entirely  correspond;  and  Leuwenhoek 
pretends  there  are  about  six  thousand  facets 
on  the  cornea  of  the  flea.  These  animals, 
therefore,  see  not  only  with  great  clearness, 
but  view  every  object  multiplied  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner.  Pugct  adapted  the  cornea  of  a 
fly  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  objects  through 
it  by  the  means  of  a  microscope ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  strangeness  of  its  representation. 
A  soldier,  who  was  seen  through  it,  appeared 
like  an  army  of  pigmies ;  for  while  it  multi- 
plied, it  also  diminished  the  object;  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  mag- 
nificent than  human  skill  could  perform  ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  seemed  a  beautiful  illumin. 
ation.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  doubt, 
whether  the  insect  sees  objects  singly,  as  with 
one  eye ;  or  whether  every  facet  is  itself  a 
complete  eye,  exhibiting  it5  own  object  distinct 
from  all  the  rest. 

Butterflies,  as  well  as  most  other  flying  in- 
sects, have  two  instruments,  like  horns,  on  their 
heads,  which  are  commonly  called  feelers. 
They  difler  from  the  horns  of  greater  animals, 
in  being  movable  at  their  base  ;  and  in  hav- 
ing a  great  number  of  joints,  by  which  means 
the  insect  is  enabled  to  turn  them  in  every 
direction.  Those  of  butterflies  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  pretty  near  the  external 
edge  of  each  eye.  Wiiat  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments may  be,  which  are  thus  formed  with 
so  much  art.  and  by  a  Workman  who  does  no- 
thing without  reason,  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
man.  They  may  serve  to  guard  the  eye ;  they 
may  be  of  use  to  clean  it ;  or  they  may  be  the 
organ  of  some  sense  which  we  are  ignorant  of: 
but  this  is  only  explaining  one  difliculty  by  an. 
other.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the 
trunk,  which  few  insects  of  the  butterfly  kind 
are  without  This  instrument  is  placed  ex- 
actly between  the  eyes ;  and  when  the  animal 
is  not  employed  in  seeking  its  nourishment,  it 
is  rolled  up  like  a  curl.  A  butterfly,  when  it 
is  feeding,  flies  round  some  flower  and  settles 
upon  it.     The  trunk   is  then   uncurled,  and 


thrust  out  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  is  em. 
ployed  in  searching  tlie  flower  to  its  very  bot- 
tom, let  it  be  ever  so  deep.  This  search  being 
repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  the  butterfly 
then  passes  to  another ;  and  continues  to  bover 
over  those  agreeable  to  its  taste,  like  a  bird 
over  its  prey.  This  trunk  consists  of  two  equal 
hollow  tubes,  nicely  joined  (o  each  other,  iike 
the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  these 
beautiful  insects,  that  cheer  our  walks,  and 
give  us  the  earliest  intimations  of  summer. 
But  it  is  not  by  day  alone  that  they  are  seen 
fluttering  wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  aa  the 
greatest  number  of  them  fly  by  night,  and  ex. 
pand  the  most  beautiful  colouring  at  tliose 
hours  when  there  is  no  spectator.  This  tribe 
of  insects  has,  therefore,  been  divided  into 
Diurnal  and  Nocturnal  Flies  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly  speaking,  into  Butterflies  and  Molbs  : 
the  one  flying  only  by  day,  the  other  most 
usually  on  the  wing  in  the  night  They  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  horns  or  feelers  :  those  of  the  butterfly 
being  clubbed  or  knobbed  at  the  end  ;  those 
of  the  moth  tapering  finer  and  finer  to  a  point 
To  express  it  technically — ^the  feelers  of  but. 
terflies  are  elevated  :  those  of  moths  are  fili- 
form.' 

'  Moths  are  disUiiguSthed  from  butterflies,  anong 
other  characters,  by  having  at  the  base  of  the  undvi 
niiigs,  near  the  anterior  edge,  a  stifl*  bristle  or  hw 
which  passes  through  a  hook  on  the  under  side  of  the 
anterior  wings  and  maintains  them  when  at  rest  in  a 
horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  position,  'llie  mo«t 
characteristic  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  hatek-wudU 
U  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  antennie,  which  cii- 
crea«e  in  diameter  from  a  slender  base  nearly  to  the  apex, 
forming  a  prismatic,  ftisiform  club,  and  usually  termin- 
ating in  a  subulated  point  which  is  occasionally  some- 
what  curved.  Tltis  tliickening  of  the  antennsB  upwards 
indicates  affinity  to  the  diunial  lepidoptera,  but  in  mo>t 
of  their  other  propeities  they  are  more  closely  allied  to 
the  moths  or  noctumal  kinds.  The  wings  are  narrow 
and  elongated,  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  ne^er  borne 
perpendicularly  in  repose,  but  either  pai-allel  to  the 
plain  of  position  or  slightly  diflexed.  The  suctorial  trunk 
{mnxiilm)  is  usually  of  great  length,  often  equal  to  th&t 
of  the  whole  body  ;  and  appear?,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
to  be  of  a  more  simple  structure  than  among  butterflies, 
consisting  only  of  a  simple  semi.cylindric  canaL  When, 
for  example,  that  of  tJie  death's-head- moth,  which  is 
short  and  rigid,  and  so  sharply  pointed  as  to  be  able  to 
pierce  the  skin  of  tlie  hand,  is  cut  across,  only  a  single 
perforation  of  an  oval  shape  is  visible.  The  palpi  em* 
brace  the  base  of  the  trunk,  consist  of  three  articulations, 
and  are  so  densely  invested  witli  hairs  and  scales,  that 
their  Jointed  structure  is  not  discernible  till  these  are 
rubbed  ofl".  The  eyes  are  large,  globose,  and  prominent, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  facets.  The  tarsi  are 
all  divided  Into  five  joints  ;  the  intermediate  tibia  are 
furnished  with  two  spines,  and  the  hinder  ones  with 
four  ;  and  in  the  anterior  pair,  which  are  destitute  of 
spines,  there  is  a  slender  lobe  lying  along  a  part  of  (lie 
under  side  of  the  tibia,  tod  attached  to  it  by  the  upper 
extremity. 

These  insects  constituted  the  genus  SphiuM  of  Linnarus, 
and  they  compose  the  family  named  Crepuscuhu-fa  by 
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The  batterflies,  as  well  as  the  moths,  em- 
ploy the  short  life  assigned  them  in  a  variety 
of  enjoyments.  Their  whole  time  is  spent 
either   in  quest  of  food,  which  every  flower 

LatreiUe.  The  latter  term  has  been  applied  to  tbeni, 
because  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  species  are  observed 
on  the  wing  chiefly  during  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight  ;  others,  however,  do  not  shun  the  "garish  eye 
of  day,"  but  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  the  sunshine 
in  company  with  buttei-flies  and  other  exclusively  diunial 
kinds.  Their  flight  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  continued 
nearly  in  a  direct  iine,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird, 
dillering  greatly  in  this  respect  from  the  devious  zig-zag 
motion  of  most  other  lepidoptera,  many  of  which  seem  to 
fioai  rather  than  to  be  impelled  by  muscular  exertion. 
The  wings,  notwithstanding,  are  rather  of  small  size 
compared  with  the  body ;  but  the  thickness  and  masslve- 
ness  of  the  latter  admits  of  great  development  in  tlie 
musdes  by  which  these  organs  are  moved,  and  a  momen. 
lum  is  thus  communicated  to  them  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  their  somewhat  limited  extent  of  sur- 
face. By  their  rapid  vibration,  the  taper  body  of  the 
Insect  is  iioised  In  the  air  like  that  of  a  hawk,  while  it 
hovers  over  the  petals  of  a  flower^  and  extracts  the  melli. 
fluous  Juices  by  means  of  its  long  tubular  proboscis.  The 
resemblance  just  alluded  to  has  caused  them  to  be  named 
luiwk-moths  :  and  as  many  of  them,  when  thus  hover- 
ing In  the  air,  produce  a  humming  sound,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  feeding  on  the  wing  and  in  the 
daillng  rapidity  of  their  movements,  bear  some  likeness 
to  humming-birdab  a  few  are  named  after  these  "  winged 
gems,"  and  are  well  known  under  the  somewhat  com. 
poslte  title  of  humming  bird  hawk-moths. 

The  number  of  these  insects  found  in  Britain  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  includes  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to 
Europe,  except  a  few  species.  Several  conspicuous  kinds 
have  been  admitted  into  our  native  lists,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  occurrence  of  one  or  two  examples  ;  but  from  what 
we  know  of  their  histoiy  and  geographical  distribution, 
it  seems  more  proper  to  ascribe  their  appearance  in  this 
country  to  foiiuitons  causes, — such  as  accidental  importa- 
tion along  with  foreign  productions,  than  to  Uielr  being 
aboriginal  natives  of  the  soil. 

Although  moOu  (proper)  may  be  characteristically  said 
to  be  nocturnal  insects,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
their  appearance  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  night,  or 
even  the  twilight.  The  gamma-moth,  the  majorily  of 
the  male  bombycidse,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, may  often  be  seen  **  floating  amid  the  liquid  noon," 
associated  with  the  multitude  of  other  tribes  which  the 
sunshine  awakes  to  active  life  and  enjoyment.  But  with 
far  the  larger  proportion,  night  is  the  cliosen  and  appro- 
priate season  of  activity.  During  the  day  they  conceal 
themselves  in  clefts  of  trees,  among  tangled  vegetation 
and  under  leaves,  and  seldom  issue  from  their  retreats 
till  the  light  is  beginning  to  fail.  Some  are  on  the  wing 
only  in  the  earlier  pait  of  the  night,  others  are  later  in 
appearing,  and  continue  their  flight  till  the  morning  is 
far  advanced.  During  these  excursions  many  fall  a  prey 
to  bats  and  night-birds  of  various  kinds,  which  delight 
to  capture  their  insect  food  when  on  the  wing,  seldom 
searching  for  it  when  at  rest,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  their  day-feeding  companions. 

The  great  beauty  of  many  of  these  insects,  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  their  colours  and  nuirkings,  as  well  as 
their  curious  habits  and  economy,  have  long  rendered 
this  a  favourite  branch  of  study  with  the  generality  of 
entomologists.  A  large  proportion  of  the  works  relating 
to  insects,  especially  works  of  the  illustrated  class,  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  this  tribe ;  and  in  almost 
every  collection  of  indigenous  specimens,  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  The  zeal  with  which  the  rarer  and 
more  beautiful  kinds  have  been  sought  after,  and  the 


offers ;  or  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  whose  ap 
proach  they  can  often  perceive  at  two  miles' 
distance.    Their  sagacity  in  this  particular  is 
not  less  astonishing  than  true ;  hut  hy  what 


estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  when  obtained, 
is  sufficiently  evmced  by  the  high-sounding  names,  by 
means  of  which  collectors  have  attempted  to  express 
thehr  admiration.  Such  designations  as  the  Emperor, 
Nonparid,  Kentish  Glory,  Richmond  Beauty,  &e.,  have 
been  applied  to  them  almost  as  liberally  as  simihur  names 
are  used  by  the  fanciers  of  gigantic  gooseberries  and 
peerless  tulips,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  their  pre-> 
dilection.  In  proportion  to  the  eagerness  shown  in  the( 
pursuit,  has  been  the  variety  of  plans  adopted  to  obuin 
specimens  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  is  to 
rear  the  larroe,  when  these  can  be  obtained,  till  they 
change  to  pupa;,  and  the  motbf  are  thus  secured  as  soon 
as  they  emerge,  with  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  unim- 
paired. Mr  Kirby  mentions,  that  the  seasons  in  which 
the  London  amateurs  repair  to  the  woods  In  search  of 
larvs,  ai'e  the  beginning  of  April,  June,  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  September;  and  they  dig  for  the  pupae  late  in 
July,  and  In  January  and  February.  The  perfect  insects 
are  to  be  found  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  certain 
kinds  even  in  winter.  The  attractions  of  a  youtiiful 
female  of  their  own  species  afiords  a  means  of  procuring 
several  of  tlie  larger  Bombycids,  even  in  plsces  where  they 
might  not  previously  be  supposed  to  exist  Advantage 
is  often  taken  of  the  propensity  which  these  Insects  show, 
in  common  with  many  other  nocturnal  animals,  to  repair 
to  a  light,  when  they  may  be  readily  seized  as  tliey  con. 
tinue  to  flutter  around  it  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  state. 
As  the  most  efTcctual  means  of  employing  a  light,  it  is 
recommended  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  lanthom,  and 
the  latter  fixed  on  the  breast  by  means  of  a  belt  around 
the  waist,  both  hands  being  thus  left  at  liberty.  If  In. 
disposed,  however,  to  make  much  personal  exertion,  the 
Aurellan  may  oflen  reap  a  rich  harvest  merely  by  open, 
ing  the  windows  of  a  lighted  apartment,  especially  if  his 
dwelling  be  in  the  vicinity  of  woods,  and  securing  such 
visitors  as  make  their  appearance  within.  The  following 
extract  shows  with  what  success  this  plan  has  been 
attended.  **  My  success  In  obtaining  lepidoptera,  to 
winch  I  am  particularly  attached,"  says  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Bird,  '<  I  owe  to  the  use  of  a  lamp  to  attract  moths. 
During  the  moonless  nights  of  summer,  I-  sit  with  a 
Sinumbra-lamp,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  smaller  lamps, 
placed  on  a  table  close  to  the  window.  The  moths 
speedily  enter  the  room,  if  the  weather  be  warm.  I  have 
had  a  levee  of  more  than  a  hundred  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  twelve.  In  the  spring,  too,  and  autumn,  I  have 
been  frequently  fortunate,  though  genei-ally  having  my 
patience  sufliciently  tried.  In  March,  for  instance,  I 
have  taken  many  specimens  of  Biston  prodromariu*  in 
one  evening;  GUea  ruhricosa  and  Lyta:a  leucographa 
have  accompanied  them.  In  April  and  May,  CueuUia 
JUfina  and  Peridaa  ierraia  have  visiti'd  me.  When 
November  has  arrived,  Petatia  cattinea  and  Pacilocampa 
popuii  have  crowded  into  my  room.  Of  course,  at  such 
cool  times  of  the  year  the  window  must  be  kept  shut  till 
the  moths  knock  for  admittance.  If  at  any  time  of  the 
year  a  warm  mist  pervade  the  air,  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  But  should  any  one  be  induced  by 
this  account  to  try  the  lamp,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  experience  more  of  unfavourable  evenings  than  favour- 
able. There  is,  however,  this  advantage  in  my  seden- 
tary plan  of  molliing,  that  it  can  be  combined  with  read- 
ing  or  writing ;  and  the  intervals  between  the  arrivals 
need  not  be  lost.  Moths  are  extremely  sensible  of  any 
keenness  in  the  air }  a  north  or  east  wind  is  very  likely 
to  keep  them  from  venturing  abroad.  Diflerent  species 
have  diflerent  hours  of  flight.    Thus,  on  a  mUd  and  dark 
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sense  they  are  thus  capable  of  distinguishing  each 
other  at  such  distances  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
It  cannot  be  by  the  sight,  since  such  small 
objects  as  they  are,  must  be  utterly  imper- 
ceptible  at  half  the  distance  at  which  they 
perceive  each  other  :  it  can  scarcely  be  by  the 
sense  of  smelling,  since  the  animal  has  no 
organs  for  that  purpose.  Whatever  be  their 
powers  of  perception,  certain  it  is  that  the 
male,  after  having  fluttered,  as  if  carelessly 
about  for  some  time,  is  seen  to  take  wing,  and 
go  forward,  sometimes  for  two  miles  together, 

November  CTening,  Pacilocampa  popuH  will  occupy 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock,  after  trhlch  it  will  make  way 
for  Petatia  catsinea,  which  will  fly  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  I  have  for  experiment's  sake»  sat  up  In  the 
summer  till  three  o'clock,  when  the  whole  heaven  was 
bright  witli  the  rising  sun,  and  moths  of  various  kinds 
have  never  ceased  arriving  in  succession  till  that  Ume. 
Some  of  them  must  come  from  a  considerable  distance. 
ScotophUa  porpkyreoj  being  a  heath  moth,  mast  come 
nearly  a  mile.  Moths  like  butterflies,  have  their  pecu- 
liar modes  of  flight,  by  which  I  can  generally  distinguish 
them  ou  tlieir  entrance,  before  I  can  see  their  colours. 
Some  announce  themselves  by  a  loud  knock  on  the  floor ; 
tliis  is  the  case  with  Leiocampa  dletta.  Some  ascend 
lostantly  to  the  ceiling,  as  AgrUU  cortkea.  Many,  I 
might  say  the  minority,  pass  the  lamp  rapidly  :  and  this 
sho>v8  the  comparative  inutility  of  using  the  lamp  out  of 
doors,  where  only  those  that  loiter  about  it  can  be  taken. 
Some  have  a  soft  and  gentle  flight ;  as,  for  instance, 
Cosmia  pyraltna,  one  of  my  most  welcome  visitors, 
whose  entrance  I  am  usually  made  aware  of  by  seeing 
something  drop  down  on  the  table,  as  quick  as  hail,  but 
as  light  as  a  fleece  of  snow  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
conceited  vagaries  and  absurd  violence  of  CliHocampa 
nemtria  are  absolutely  amusing  ;  and  eraUtffi  uidpopuli 
are  nearly  as  bad.  It  is  not  the  Nocturna  alone  that 
come  to  me  in  the  niglit — ^many  of  what  Mr  Stephens 
calls  the  Semidiuma,  the  GeowuMtUe^  accompany  them 
at  all  houi-s.  It  may  likewise  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  on  my  method  of  securing  my  prey.  Suppose  that, 
either  with  or  without  a  bag-net,  I  have  imprisoned  a 
moth  under  an  inverted  wine-glass,  I  then  light  a  small 
piece  of  German  tinder,  half  the  sise  of  a  sixpence,  or 
less,  and  introduce  it  under  the  edge,  and  by  means  of 
the  smoke  the  insect  is  stupified  almost  immediately. 
It  is  then  wholly  in  my  power,  though  it  would  quickly 
revive  : — I  pierce  it ;  and,  by  means  of  a  pin  dipped  in 
oxalic  acid,  and  thurst  into  the  body  beneath  the  thorax, 
I  prevent  its  revival,  and  fix  it  on  the  settling  board. 
The  German  tinder  does  not  iigure  the  colour,  as  brim- 
stone would,  whilst  it  puts  the  moth  so  completely  in  my 
power  for  a  few  moments,  that  the  specimens  I  thus  take 
and  kill  are  often  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  if  I  had  bred 
them.  Of  course,  1  use  it  for  insects  taken  in  the  day, 
or  bred,  as  well  as  for  those  captured  by  the  lamp."  The 
locality  to  which  the  above  account  refers  is  the  vicinity 
of  Reading  in  Berkshire.  The  list  given  by  Mr  Bird 
of  the  species  taken  in  the  manner  described,  includes 
many  of  the  rarer  and  most  beautiful  kinds  found  in  this 
country. 

Another  method  of  capturing  moths  has  recently  been 
practised  in  the  north  of  England  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  of 
Twizel,  and  has  been  attended  with  so  much  success, 
that  we  have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  subjoin 
the  following  account  of  it  as  communicated  by  that  dis. 
tinguished  naturalist.  "  In  the  course  of  my  entomol- 
ogical pureuits — for  that  fascinating  department  of  Zoo- 
logy has  for  the  last  year  engrossed  a  great  part  of  my 
leisure, — my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  mode  I 
have  since  adopted  for  the  caoture  of  nocturnal  lepidoptera, 


in  a  direct  line,  to  where  the  female  is  perched 
on  a  flower. 

The  general  rule  among  insects  is,  that  the 
female  is  larger  than  the  male ;  and  this  ob- 
tains particularly  in  the  tribe  I  am  describing^. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  smaller  and  slenderer ; 
that  of  the  female  more  thick  and  oval.  Pre- 
vious to  the  junction  of  these  animals,  they 
arc  seen  sporting  in  the  air,  pursuing  and 
flying  from  each  other,  and  preparing,  by  a 
mock  combat,  for  the  more  important  business 
of  their  lives.     If  they  be  disturbed  while 

by  the  extraordinary  success  that  I  understood  bad  at- 
tended the  exposure  of  a  sugar-cask,  recenUy  emptied, 
in  a  favourable  situation  ;  and  by  means  of  which  attrar. 
tion  a  great  variety  of  moths,  some  of  them  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  had  been  secured.  As  sugar  casks  are  not 
easily  procured  in  this  country,  I  bethought  myself  of 
some  succedaneum,  and  it  presently  struck  me  tiiat  a 
beehive,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  here,  a  tkep,  recently 
emptied  of  its  hooey,  or  well  anointed  with  the  same, 
might  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  was  evident  the  insects 
were  attracted  by  the  saccharine  matter  and  smell.  I 
accordingly  had  one  prepared,  and  the  rerj  flret  evening 
was  convinced  that  it  would  prove  a  very  eflicient  trap, 
as  several  moths  of  difierent  species  were  seen  and  taken 
upon  it.  Unfortunately,  the  best  part  of  the  season  was 
nearly  over  before  I  commenced  operations,  as  it  was  not 
exposed  till  after  the  middle  of  August ;  but  from  Uie 
success  I  have  had  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  one  of  the  most  eflectual  modes  of  obtaining 
the  iioctuidse,  and  that  many  which  would  otherwise 
escape  observation  are  thus  to  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
some  of  those  I  have  already  procured,  I  had  never  be- 
fore met  with  in  this  district ;  and  I  dare  say,  but  fof 
this  attractive  trap,  they  would  have  remained  long  un. 
discovered,  as  some  of  them  are  in  their  force  or  full 
flight  at  a  much  later  period  than  we  are  generally  ac- 
customed to  look  aAer  moths.  I  anticipate  a  rich  harvest 
during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  not  only  of  the 
noctuidsB,  but  also  of  the  other  large  moths  ;  the  Geome- 
tridsB  and  smaller  species  I  know  come  to  it,  as  some  of 
them  have  already  been  taken  upon  it.  By  this  mode 
also,  many  interesting  particulara  relating  to  their  natural 
history  are  likely  to  become  known  to  us,  such  as  the 
period  of  duration  of  diflerent  species,  tlie  proportion  oi 
males  and  females,  &c  I  find  that  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  season  their  duration  is  much  shorter  than  at  a  later; 
In  many  of  those  occurring  in  August  and  September,  it 
seldom  exceeded  two  or  three  weeks  ;  whereas  such  as 
did  not  appear  Uli  towards  the  end  of  October  have  con- 
tinued till  the  present  period,  that  is,  nearly  three 
months  ;  as  I  have  taken  every  mild  evening  specimens 
of  Ciaa  SaieltiHa  up  to  the  26th  of  January,  and  Cah- 
eampa  e»o/eta  as  late  as  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 
The  skep  should  be  well  anointed  on  the  exterior  with 
honey  (the  refuse  will  answer  perfectiy  well),  and  should 
be  supported  on  a  forked  stake  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  so  that  the  insect  can  be  easily  got  at  and 
enclosed  in  the  flappers  as  they  alight  and  settle  upon  it* 
In  this  way  they  may  be  taken  in  as  fine  and  perfect 
condition  as  if  they  had  been  bred  from  the  larvsB  within 
doora.  I  generally  select  a  sheltered  situation  and  near 
to  wood  ;  of  late  I  have  had  it  near  a  service  tree,  whose 
berries  I  had  previously  obser^'ed  attracted  the  moths. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  species  taken  : — Agrotis 
sufliisa,  Pyrophila  Tregq>ogonis,  Pyrophila  tetra,  Gla;i 
Vaccinii,  Gla»  spadicea,  Apamea  nictita]iF,PolIa  occults, 
Polia  Chi,  Xanthia  fulvago,  Xanthia  gilvago,  Phlogophora 
meticuhsa,  several  species  of  Hadena,  Caradrina  glareoss,"* 

&c.  &c Naturalut*^  Library.      British  Moth»,     Bjf 
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anited,  the  female  flies  off  with  the  male  on 
her '  back  y  who  seems  entirely  passive  apon 
the  occasion. 

Bat  the  females  of  many  moths  and  butter, 
flies  seem  to  ha^e  assamed  their  airy  form  for 
no  other  reason  bat  to  fecundate  their  eggs, 
aiyl  lay  them.  They  are  not  seen  fluttering 
about  in  quest  of  food  or  a  mate :  all  that 
passes  during  their  short  lives,  is  a  junction 
with  the  male  of  about  half  an  hour ;  after 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  and  die,  with- 
out taking  any  nourishment,  or  seeking  any. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  the 
females  of  this  tribe,  they  are  impregnated  by 
the  male  by  one  aperture,  and  lay  £heir  eggs 
by  another. 

The  eggs  of  female  butterflies  are  disposed 
in  the  body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets  ;  which, 
when  excluded,  are  usually  oval,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour:  some,  however,  are  quite  round; 
and  others  flatted  like  a  turnip.  The  cover- 
ing, or  shell  of  the  egg,  though  solid,  is  thin 
and  transparent :  and  in  proportion  as  the 
caterpillar  grows  within  the  egg,  the  colours 
change,  and  are  distributed  differently.  The 
butterfly  seems  very  well  instnicted  by  nature 
in  its  choice  of  the  plant,  or  the  leaf,  where  it 
shall  deposit  its  burthen.  Each  egg  contains 
but  one  caterpillar :  and  it  is  requisite  that 
this  little  animal,  when  excluded,  should  be 
near  its  peculiar  provision.  The  butterfly, 
therefore,  is  careful  to  place  her  brood  only 
upon  those  plants  that  afford  good  nourish- 
ment to  its  posterity.  Though  the  little  winged 
animal  has  been  fed  itself  upon  dew,  or  the 
honey  of  flowers,  yet  it  makes  choice  for  its 
young  of  a  very  different  provision,  and  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  most  unsavoury  plants ;  the 
rag-weed,  the  cabbage,  or  the  nettle.  Thus 
every  butterfly  chooses  not  the  plant  most 
grateful  to  it  in  its  winged  state  ;  but  such  as 
it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form. 

All  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to 
the  leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by  a  sort  of 
sizo  or  glue ;  where  they  continue  unobserved, 
unless  carefully  sought  after.  The  eggs  are 
sometimes  placed  round  the  tender  shoots  of 
plants,  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  consisting  of 
above  two  hundred  in  each,  and  generally 
surrounding  the  shoot  like  a  ring  upon  a  finger. 
Some  butterflies  secure  their  eggs  from  the 
injuries  of  air,  by  covering  them  with  hair 
plucked  from  their  own  bodies,  as  birds  some- 
dmes  are  seen  to  make  their  nests  :  so  that 
their  eggs  are  thus  kept  warm,  and  also  en. 
tirely  concealed. 

All  the  tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs 
a  short  time  after  they  leave  the  aurelia  ;  but 
there  are  many  butterflies  that  flutter  about 
the  whole  summer,  and  do  not  think  of  laying 
till  the  winter  begins  to  warn  them  of  their 
approaching   end :   some   even   continue  the 
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whole  winter  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  do 
not  provide  for  posterity  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  when  they  leave  their  retreats, 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  die.  Their  eggs  soon 
begin  to  feel  the  e^enial  influence  of  the  season  : 
the  little  animals  burst  from  them  in  their 
caterpillar  state,  to  become  aurelias  and  but- 
terflies  in  their  turn,  and  thus  to  continue  the 
round  of  nature. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THB  ENEMIES  OF  THE  CATEBPILLAR. 

Natvrb,  though  it  has  rendered  some  ani- 
mals surprisingly  fruitful,  yet  ever  takes  care 
to  prevent  their  too  great  increase.  One  set 
of  creatures  is  generally  opposed  to  another : 
and  those  are  chiefly  the  most  prolific  that  are, 
from  their  imbecility,  incapable  of  making  any 
effectual  defence.  The  caterpillar  has,  per- 
haps,  of  all  other  animals,  the  greatest  number 
of  enemies  ;  and  seems  only  to  exist  by  its 
surprising  fecundity.  Some  animals  devour 
them  by  hundreds ;  others  more  minute,  yet 
more  dangerous,  mangle  them  in  various  ways  ; 
so  that,  how  great  soever  their  numbers  may 
be,  their  destroyers  are  in  equal  proportion. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mischiefs  these 
reptiles  are  capable  of  occasioning,  and  the 
various  damages  we  sustain  from  their  insa- 
tiable rapacity,  it  is  happy  for  the  other  ranks 
of  nature,  that  the>e  are  thousands  of  fishes, 
birds,  and  even  insects,  that  live  chiefly  upon 
caterpillars,  and  make  them  their  most  fa. 
vourite  repast. 

When  we  described  the  little  birds  that  live 
in  our  gardens,  and  near  our  houses,  as  des- 
tructive neighbours,  sufficient  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  services  which  they  are  fre- 
quently  found  to  render  us.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  a  single  sparrow  and  its  mate, 
that  have  young  ones,  destroy  above  three 
thousand  caterpillars  in  a  week  ;  not  to  men- 
tion several  butterflies  in  which  numberless 
caterpillars  are  destroyed  in  embryo.  It  is  in 
pursuit  of  these  reptiles  that  we  are  favoured 
with  the  visits  of  many  of  our  roost  beautiful 
songsters,  that  amuse  us  during  their  continu- 
ance,  and  leave  us  when  the  caterpillars  disap. 
pear. 

The  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged 
against  man,  that  he,  of  all  other  animals,  is 
the  only  creature  that  is  an  enemy  to  his  own 
kind,  and  that  the  human  species  only  are 
found  to  destroy  each  other,  has  been  adopted 
by  persons  who  never  considered  the  history 
of  insects.  Some  of  the  caterpillar  kind,  in 
particular,  that  seem  fitted  only  to  live  upon 
leaves  and  plants,  will,  however,  eat  each  other; 
ds 
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and  the  strongest  will  devour  the  weak  in  pre. 
Terence  to  their  yegetable  food.  That  which 
lives  upon  the  oak  is  found  to  seize  any  of  its 
companions,  which  it  conveniently  can,  by  the 
first  rings,  and  inflict  a  deadly  wound  *  it  then 
feasts  in  tranquillity  on  its  prey,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  the  animal  but  the  husk. 

But  it  is  not  from  each  other  they  have  the 
most  to  fear,  as  in  general  they  are  inoffensive ; 
and  many  of  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a 
kind  of  society.  Many  kinds  of  flies  lay  their 
eggs  either  upon  or  within  their  bodies  ;  and, 
as  these  turn  into  worms,  (he  caterpillar  is  seen 
to  nourish  a  set  of  intestine  enemies  within  its 
body,  that  must  shortly  be  its  destruction: 
Nature  having  taught  flies,  as  well  as  all  other 
animals,  the  surest  methods  of  perpetuating 
their  kind. — '*  Towards  the  end  of  August/' 
says  Reaumur,  **  I  perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour,  busily  employed  in  the 
body  of  a  large  caterpillar,  of  that  kind  which 
feeds  upon  cabbage.  I  gently  separated  that 
part  of  the  leaf  on  which  these  insects  were 
placed,  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  placed 
it  where  I  might  observe  them  more  at  ease. 
The  fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the  business  in 
which  it  was  employed,  walked  along  the 
caterpillar's  body,  now  and  then  remaining 
fixed  to  a  particular  spot  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  perceived  it  every  now  and  then  dart  a  sting, 
wliich  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  into  the 
caterpillar's  body,  and  then  draw  it  out  again, 
to  repeat  the  same  operation  in  another  place. 
It  was  not  difiicult  for  me  to  conjecture  the 
business  which  engaged  this  animal  so  ear- 
nestly'; its  whole  aim  was  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  caterpillar's  body ;  which  was  to  serve 
ns  a  proper  retreat  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
The  reptile  thus  rudely  treated,  seemed  to 
bear  all  very  patiently,  only  moving  a  little 
when  stung  too  deeply  ;  which,  however,  the 
fly  seemed  entirely  to  disregard.  I  took  par- 
ticular care  to  feed  this  caterpillar;  which 
seemed  to  me  to  continue  as  voracious  and 
vigorous  as  any  of  the  rest  of  its  kind.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it  changed  into  an 
aurclia,  which  seemed  gradually  to  decline, 
and  died  :  upon  examining  its  internal  parts, 
the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by  worms  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  come  to  perfection, 
as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  to  sustain 
them  within," 

What  the  French  philosopher  perceived 
upon  this  occasion  is  every  day  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  larger  kinds  of  caterpillars, 
whose  bodies  serve  as  a  nest  to  various  flies, 
that  very  carefully  deposit  their  eggs  within 
them.  The  large  cabbage  caterpillar  is  so 
subject  to  its  injuries,  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
it  is  much  easier  to  find  them  with  than  with- 
out  them.  The  ichneumon  fly,  as  it  is  called, 
particularly  infests   these   reptiles,  and  pre- 


vents their  fecundity.  This  fly  is  of  all  others 
the  most  formidable  to  insects  of  various  kinds. 
The  spider,  that  destroys  the  ant,  the  moth, 
and  the  butteifly,  yet  often  falls  a  prey  to  the 
ichneumon;  who  pursues  the  robber  to  bis 
retreat,  and  despising  his  net,  tears  him  in 
pieces,  in  the  very  labyrinth  ho  has  ma^e. 
This  insect,  as  redoubtable  as  the  little  quad- 
ruped that  destroys  the  crocodile,  has  received 
the  same  name  ;  and  from  its  destruction  of 
the  caterpillar  tribe,  is  probably  more  service- 
able to  mankind.  This  insect,  I  say,  makes 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  the  place  for  depo- 
siting its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty.  As  they  are  laid  in  those  parts 
which  are  not  mortal,  the  reptile  still  continues 
to  live  and  to  feed,  showing  no  signs  of  being 
incommoded  by  its  new  guests.  The  cater, 
pillar  changes  its  skin,  and  sometimes  under, 
goes  the  great  change  into  an  aurelia  :  but  still 
the  fatal  intruders  work  within,  and  secretly 
devour  its  internal  substance  :  soon  after  they 
are  seen  bursting  through  its  skin,  and  moving 
away,  in  order  to  spin  Siemselves  a  covering, 
previous  to  their  own  little  transformation.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  sometimes  to  see  the 
number  of  worms,  and  those  pretty  large,  thai 
thus  issue  from  the  body  of  a  single  cater, 
pillar  and  eat  their  way  through  its  skin :  but 
it  is  more  extraordinary  still  that  they  should 
remain  within  the  body ,  devouring  its  entrails, 
without  destroying  its  life.  The  troth  is^  they 
seem  instructed  by  nature  not  to  devour  its 
vital  parts  ;  for  they  are  found  to  feed  only 
upon  that  fatty  substance  which  composes  tlie 
largest  part  of  the  caterpillar's  body.  When  this 
surprising  appearance  was  first  observed, it  was 
supposed  that  the  animal  thus  gave  birth  to  a 
number  of  flies  different  from  itself;  and  that  the 
same  caterpillar  sometimes  bred  an  ichneumon, 
and  sometimes  a  butterfly  :  but  it  was  not  till 
after  more  careful  inspection  it  was  dis- 
covered,  that  the  ichneumon  tribe  were  not  the 
caterpillar's  offspring,  but  its  murderers. 


CHAP.  V 


OF  THS  SILKWORM. 


Having  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
damages  inflicted  by  the  caterpillar  tribe,  we 
now  come  to  an  animal  of  this  kind,  that  alone 
compensates  for  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
the  rest  This  little  creature,  which  only 
works  for  itself,  has  been  made  of  the  utmost 
service  to  man ;  and  furnishes  him  with  a 
covering  more  beautiful  than  any  other  ani- 
mal can  supply.  We  may  declaim  indeed 
against  the  luxuries  of  the  times,  when  silk 
is  so  generally  worn  ;  but  were  such  garments 
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to  fail,  what  other  arti  could  supply  the  de. 
ficiency  ? 

Though  silk  was  anciently  brought  in  small 
quantities  to  Rome  '  yet  it  was  so  scarce  as  lo 


>  Silk  wu  rary  little  known  tt  Rome  till  the  refgn  of 
Augustus  and  during  t  long  sncceeding  period  it  re- 
mained extremely  costly,  only  a  small  quantity  reaching 
the  imperial  city  by  a  circuitous  and  expensive  land  and 
water  carriage.  The  increasing  luxuiy  of  the  Romau 
people  caused  the  demand  for  silk  manufacture  to  in- 
crease much  faster  than  the  supply,  and  the  price  be- 
came  exorbitantly  liiglu 

Two  monks,  engaged  as  missionaries  in  China,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  silkworms'  eggs,  which 
they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane ;  and  at  length  in  the 
year  562,  they  conveyed  them  in  safety  to  Constant!, 
nople.  The  eggs  were  hatched  In  the  proper  season  by 
the  warmth  of  manure ;  and  the  worms  were  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry  .tree.  These  worms  in 
due  time  spun  their  silk,  and  propagated  under  the  care- 
ful tendence  of  the  monks,  who  also  instructed  the  Romans 
in  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  their  production. 
The  ipsecis  thus  produced  were  the  progenitors  pf  the 
genermtions  of  silkworms  which  have  since  been  reared 
in  Europe  and  the  westei-n  parts  of  Asia.  Thus,  a  cane- 
ful  of  the  eggs  of  an  oriental  insect  became  the  means  of 
establishing  a  manufacture  which  fashion  and  luxury  have 
rendered  so  important. 

The  mulberry  .tree  was  then  eagerly  planted  in  Europoy 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  valuable  insect  labourers  ; 
and  on  this,  their  natural  food,  they  were  successfully 
reared  in  diflerent  parts  of  Greece. 

The  Venetians  soon  after  this  time  opened  commercial 
relations  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  continued  for  many 
centuries  the  channel  for  supplying  the  western  parts  of 
b'urope  with  silks.  The  esUmation  in  which  this  manu- 
facture  was  held,  continued  sufficiently  high  for  it  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  being  made  a  regal  gift :  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  790,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  gave 
two  silken  vesU  to  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia. 

Although  at  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  fast 
declining,  they  alone  possessed  the  valuable  breed  of 
silkworms,  which  600  years  before  had  been  transferred 
from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  East;  and  none 
others  had  manufactured  its  costly  spoils.  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  led  into  captivity  a  considerable  number 
of  silk-wet  vers,  whom  he  compulsorily  settled  in  Palermo, 
obliging  ihem  to  impart  to  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of 
their  art.  In  twenty  years  from  this  forcible  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  the  silks  of  Italy  are  described 
as  having  obtained  a  decided  excellence,  being  of  diver- 
sified patterns  and  colours  :  some  fancifully  intenvoven 
with  gold.  By  degrees  the  manufacture  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  was  carried  into  Spain  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  took,  root  in  France. 

A  still  longer  interval  occurred  before  its  adoption  into 
England,  and  its  introduction  was  very  slow,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bologna  was  the 
only  city  of  Italy  which  possessed  proper  throwing  mills, 
or  the  machinery  necessary  for  twisting  and  preparing 
silken  fibres  for  weaving. 

The  business  of  a  silk-factory  was  considered  a  noble 
employment  in  Venice,  and  might  be  followed  without 
degradation  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  silk  trade  made  very  little  progress  in  France  till 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  procured  artisans  from  Milan, 
and  introduced  them  into  Lyons.  The  French  then 
made  rapid  progress  in  this  pursuit ;  and,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Lyons,  many  manufactories  were  speedily 
started  in  the  southern  provinces ;  supplying  sufficient 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  soon  afterwards  a  super- 
abundance for  competition  in  foreign  markets  ;  furnish- 
ing many  parts  of  Eorope  with  the  fruits  of  their  newly- 


be  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  was  con- 
sidered as  such  a  luxurious  refinement  in  dress, 
that  it  was  infamous  for  a  man  to  appear  in 
habits  of  which  silk  formed  but  half  the  corn- 
cultivated  art ;  deriving  great  wealth  from  prosecuting 
this  branch  of  trade  with  England.  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  the  third  year  of  her  roign,  1660,  was  gratified  by 
being  presented  with  a  pair  of  knitted  black  silk  stockings 
by  Mrs  Montague,  her  silk  wsman ;  at  which  she  was  so 
delighted  that  she  never  afterwards  condescended  to  wear 
those  of  doth.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  presented  Edward 
VI.  with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockings,  and,  from 
their  rarity,  this  oflering  was  deemed  worthy  of  much 
notice. 

When  Antwerp  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
in  1585,  it  was  consigned  during  three  days  to  indis- 
criminate plunder  and  destruction  ;  and  about  a  third 
part  of  their  artisans  and  merchants  who  wrought  and 
dealt  in  silk,  took  refuge  in  England,  wliere  they  finally 
settled,  and  taught  those  arts  by  which  they  had  long 
prospered  in  their  native  land,  by  which  means  the 
manufacture  was  materially  improved  in  this  country. 

Every  attempt  at  rearing  silk-worms  and  producing 
silk  having,  after  endless  trials,  failed,  attention  was  dir- 
ected to  the  establishments  for  producing  both  raw  and 
wrought  silks  in  the  settlements  at  British  India ;  where 
proximity  to  the  country  of  its  original  production,  the 
fitness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  have  contributed  to  insure  complete  success.  The 
island  of  Cossimbuzar  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Bengal,  are  particularly  ftivourable  to  the  labours 
of  the  silkworm.  There  are  at  this  time  eight  principal 
silk-filatures,  the  produce  of  eight  factories,  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  in  Bengal.  In  every  filature 
there  are  employed,  accenting  to  its  size,  from  SOOO  to 
10,000  people  ;  and  If  to  these  were  added  the  mulberry- 
pltnters,  worm  feeders,  &c.,  the  number  dependent  on 
each  establishment,  would  be  from  10,000  to  40,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  Silk  requires  so  much  care 
and  attention  for  its  production,  and  so  great  a  number 
of  persons  must  be  employed  in  an  establishment  for 
rearing  silkworms,  that  it  is  only  in  countries  where  the 
number  of  the  poorer  classes  is  in  great  proportion  to 
capital,  and  therefore  labour  very  cheap,  that  silk  can 
be  reared  at  an  expense  which  offers  successfully  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries.  The  silk,  consumed  in  Eng- 
land alone,  exceeds  four  millions  of  pounds  in  a  year. 
Fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  an. 
nually  live  and  die  to  supply  this  little  comer  of  the 
world  with  an  article  of  luxury.  The  importation  ol 
raw  silk  from  China  in  1829  amounted  to  600,000  lbs. 

A  Lyons  newspaper  in  1812  states  that  there  were 
10,720  looms,  employing  15,506  workmen.  Iq  1824 
there  were  24,000  looms  employing  36,000  hands. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of 
Nantes  oompelled  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
artificers,  to  fiy  from  France.  About  70,000  made  their 
way  to  England  and  Ireland  ;  many  of  them  resorted  lo 
Spitalfields,  contributing  much  by  their  knowledge  and 
skill  to  the  improvement  of  tliesilk  manufacture.  To  tliem 
we  are  indebted  for  the  art  of  manufacturing  brocades, 
satins,  black  and  coloured  mantuas,  black  paduasoys, 
ducates,  watered  satins,  and  velvets,  all  of  which  fabrics 
had  been  imported  up  lo  th^  year  1718.  Our  machinery 
being  very  defective,  we  were  in  a  great  degree  depen- 
dent on  the  throwsters  of  Italy  for  a  supply  of  organzine; 
but  at  that  time,  Mr  Lombe,  of  Derby,  having,  in  tlie 
disguise  of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in  taking 
accurate  drawings  of  the  throwing  machinery  in  Pied- 
mout,  erected  a  stupendous  mill  for  that  purpose  on  the 
river  Denvent,  at  Derby,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  property  in  the  same  for  fourteen 
years.  This  grand  machine  was  canstructeJ  with  86,686 
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position.  It  was  most  probably  brought  among 
them  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East ; 
since  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
inff,  scarcely  known  e^en  in  Persia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth, 
than  the  manner  in  which  their  historians 
describe  the  animal  by  which  silk  is  produced. 
Pausanias  informs  us,  that  silk  came  from  the 
country  of  the  SerM,  a  people  of  Asiatic 
Scythia  ;  in  which  place  an  insect  as  large  as 
the  beetle,  but  in  every  other  respect  resembl- 
ing a  spider,  was  bred  up  for  that  purpose. 
They  take  great  care,  as  he  assures  us,  to  feed 
and  defend  it  from  the  weather  ;  as  well  dur. 
ing  the  summer^s  heat  as  the  rigours  of  winter. 
This  insect,  he  observes,  makes  its  web  with 
its  feet,  of  which  it  has  eight  in  number.  It 
is  fed  for  the  space  of  four  years  upon  a  kind 
of  paste,  prepared  for  it ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  it  is  supplied  with  the  leaves  of 
the  green  willow,  of  which  it  is  particularly 
fond.  It  then  feeds  till  it  bursts  with  fat ; 
after  which  they  take  out  its  bowels,  which 
are  spun  into  the  beautiful  manufacture  so 
scarce  and  costly. 

The  real  history  of  this  animal  was  unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  silk-worms  were  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  when  Roger,  of  Sicily, 
brought  workmen  in  this  manufacture  from 
Asia  Minor,  after  his  return  from  his  expedi- 
tion  fo  the  Holy  Land,  and  settled  them  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria.  From  these  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  learned  this  manufacture ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  1  ucrative  carried 
on  among  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe. 

The  silkworm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be 
a  large  caterpillar,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with 
twelve  feet,  and  producing  a  butterfly  of  the 
moth  kind. '     The  cone  on  which  it  spins,  is 


wheels,  and  97,746  movements,  which  worked  73,726 
yards  of  organslDe  thread  with  every  revolution  of  the 
water-wheel,  whereby  the  machineiy  was  actuated.  So 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  silk  trade  from  this  time, 
that  in  1783  the  estimated  Talueof  silk  goods  manufactured 
ill  England  was  £3,350,000. 

A  great  improvement  had  been  eflected  (ten  years 
before,  riz.  1772)  In  Bengal  raw  silk.  Better  machinery 
being  brought  into  use  on  the  Italian  system,  and  com- 
petent persons  employed  as  beads  of  each  factory.  The 
shipments  about  this  period,  being  from  616,000  to 
660,000  lbs.,  hare  steadily  increased  to  1,600,000  lbs. 
annually.  In  Italy  there  is  bat  one  regular  crop  in  the 
year ;  while  in  Bengal  there  are  three  at  intenrals  of  four 
months,  March,  July,  and  NoTember. 

*  The  aWntorm^  like  all  other  insects  of  the  same  class, 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes  during  the  short  period  of 
Its  life ;  assuming,  in  each  of  Its  three  successire  trans- 
formations,  a  form  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  with  which 
it  was  previously  inrestcd. 

We  will  proceed  to  trace  the  clianges  which  it  under- 
goes, commencing  with  the  egg,  which  is  about  the  sin 
of  agrain,and  of  a  yellow  colour,  when  fresh ;  but  after  a 
few  days,  become  rather  dark,  of  a  bluish  cast.     The 


formed  for  covering  it  while  it  continnea  in  the 
aurelia  state  ;  and  several  of  these,  properly 
woand  ^ofiT,  and  united  together,  form  those 
strong  and  beautiful  threads  which  are  woTen 


period  which  the  egg  requires  Is  dependent  on  the  tem. 
perature  of  the  climate ;  so  much  so,  that  some  eggs  nay 
be  preeerred  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  or  they  may 
be  quickened  by  artificial  means,  when  the  natural  ibod 
appears  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  support. 

When  hatched.  It  appears  as  a  black  worm,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  gradually  becomes  larger 
and  whiter,  aod  in  about  eight  days  its  head  enlarges 
and  it  is  attacked  by  illtiess,  which  lasts  for  three  days; 
refusing  food,  and  remaining  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  This 
illness  is  supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  skin.  The  worm  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
much  wasted,  and  throwing  off  a  kind  of  humour,  which 
has  exuded  between  its  body  and  the  akin  about  to  be  cast 
ofT,  at  the  same  time  emiu  from  its  body  silken  cords,  so 
as  to  &sten  the  abandoned  skin  to  a  spot  whilst  the  insect 
forsakes  it,  which  it  performs  in  the  following  manner. 
It  first  rubs  its  bead  among  the  leafy  fibres,  so.  as  to  dis- 
encumber Itself  of  the  scaly  coTering,  and  then  breaks 
through  that  part  of  tlie  skin  nearast  the  head.  Tliia 
action  causes  the  larva  rery  great  exertion.  Soon  after- 
guards, it  disengages  its  fore  feet,  and  then  the  body  is 
quicli^  drawn  from  tlie  skin,  which  remains  stationary. 
This  operation  occupies  tvro  or  three  minutes.  The  insect 
then  begins  to  feed  with  renewed  Tigour  and  health.  The 
akin  tometimes  refuses  to  separate  from  the  body ;  in 
which  case,  the  pressure  occasions  swelling  and  inflam. 
mation,  and  generally  terminates  in  death. 

Those  worms  which  havo  recently  shed  their  akin,  are 
easily  known  from  the  others,  by  the  pale  odour  and 
wrinkled  appearance  of  their  new  akin.  The  larva 
changes  its  skin  five  separate  timet ;  and,  on  each  oo- 
casion,  increases  in  slae  and  weight,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Ibllowhig  table. 
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Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks,  the  worm  in- 
creases in  weigiit  more  than  nine  thousand  times. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  worm  In  its  last 
stage,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  cocoon. 


The  caterpillar,  having  arrived  at  iu  last  moult,  da- 
voura  its  food  moat  Toraciously,  and  for  ten  days  continnei 
Increasing  in  slse ;  so  that  its  structure  can  be  better  ex- 
plained than  in  Its  former  stages.  It  is  now  about  three 
inches  In  length,  and  is  compoaed  of  twelve  membranous 
rings ;  the  head  is  scaly,  hanl,  and  tapering i  the  mouth 
is  horixontal  ;  it  has  sixteen  feet,  six  of  which  are  placed 
in  front,  armed  with  daws,  on  the  three  rings  nearest  tc 
the  head ;  the  other  ten  feet  are  placed  behind,  eight  of 
which  are  on  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  and  tiro  on  the  Isst 
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into  silk.  Tlie  feeding  these  worms,  the 
gathering,  the  winding,  the  twisting,  and  the 
weaving  their  silk,  is  one  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  our  luxuries 
increase,  seems  every  day  to  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  human  happiness. 


ring.     These  feet  may  be  termed  holders.    There  is  also 
A  kind  of  tail  on  the  upper  part  of  the  last  riug  but  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  aboTe  stated,  the  vrorm's 
desire  for  food  begins  to  lessen,  though  it  continues  to 
nibble  the  leares,  which  it  scatters  about;  its  colour  is 
now  of  a  light  green  ;  it  Is  very  restless  and  uneasy, 
erects  its  head,  and  mores  from  side. to  side  in  a  circular 
manner,  seeking  a  comer  where  it  can  commence  its 
labour  of  forming  its  cocoon,  before  which,  however,  the 


There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  silk, 
worms  ;  for  ihey  may  be  left  to  grow,  and  to 
remain  at  liberty  upon  the  trees  where  they 
are  hatched ;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  a  place 
built  for  that  purpose,  and  fed  every  day  with 
fresh    leaves.       The   first  method  is  used  in 

mals  of  this  class.  All  the  caterpillar  kind  do,  indeed, 
undergo  changes  like  those  of  the  silkworm,  and  the 
beauty  of  them  in  tlieir  butterfly  state  greatly  exceeds  it ; 
but  the  covering  which  they  put  on  before  this  change 
into  a  fly  is  poor  and  mean,  when  compared  to  tliat 
golden  tissue  in  which  the  silkworm  wraps  itself.  They, 
indeed,  come  forth  in  a  variety  of  colours,  their  wings 
bedropped  with  gold  and  scarlet,  yet  are  tliey  but  the' 
beings  of  a  summer's  day ;  both  their  life  and  beauty 
quickly  vanish,  and  they  leave  no  remembrance  after 
them,  but  the  silkworm  leaves  behind  it  such  beautiful, 
such  beneflcial  monuments,  as  at  once  record  both  the 
wisdom  of  their  Creator  and  his  bounty  to  man.'' 

The  worm,  having  finished  its  cocoon,  rests  awhile 
from  its  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  decreases  in  size 
and  bulk  ;  it  then  throws  oflf  its  last  skin,  and  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis  into  a  chrysalis,  which  is  of  a  chest- 
nut colour,  and  smooth.  The  time  during  which  the 
insect  remains  in  this  state  of  letliargy  is  generally  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  day?,  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  in  which  this  metamorphosis  is  about 
to  take  place,  viz.  in  England  it  requires  thirty  days,  in 
France  twenty-one,  in  Spain  and  Italy  eighteen  to  twenty, 
and  in  India  only  eloven  dajrs. 

After  the  above  stated  periods  the  insect  breaks  throu^^h 
the  upper  end  of  the  cocoon,  by  emitting  a  liquid  from  its 
mouth,  which  moistens  the  gum  with  which  it  has  lined 
the  interior  of  its  chamber.  After  this  operation,  it  ap- 
pears  as  the  perfect  insect,  with  four  wings  of  a  grayish 
wltite  colour,  with  two  transverse  undulated  bands  en 


body  becomes  firmer,  more  glossy,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent towards  its  head  ;  it  also  lessens  in  sHwd. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  from 
whence  the  silk  proceeds  : — ^The  silk  is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  yeUow  gum,  in  two  long  slender  vessels, 
one  on  each  side  of  Um  body.  This  silky  material,  when 
drawn  from  the  orifices  beneath  the  mouth,  appears  to  be 
one  thread,  but  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  fibres,  wliich 
are  extracted  from  the  orifices,  and  brought  together  by 
means  tf  two  hooks  placed  in  the  mouth. 

The  worm,  having  fixed  upon  some  comer  that  will 
suit  its  purpose,  commences  the  labour  by  spinning  thin 
and  irregular  threads,  so  as  to  support  its  future  dwel- 
ling ;  it  then  forms  upon  these  a  loose  structure  of  an 
oval  shape,  which  is  called  floss  silk ;  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing dajTS  it  forms  a  firm  and  consistent  yellow  ball, 
the  anterior  of  which  is  smeared  with  a  peculiar  gum, 
so  as  to  shield  it  against  the  rain  and  various  changes 
of  temperatures.  The  filament  is  not  spun  in  regular 
concentric  circles,  but  in  stops,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  sort  of  waving  motion,  which  the 
worm  eflects  by  means  of  its  fore  feet  while  it  remains  in 
the  interior. 

Isiiard,  an  old  author,  aflirms,  that  the  length  of  the 
Bilk  of  one  cocoon,  when  drawn  out,  will  measure  six 
miles,  that  is,  10,565  yards ;  but  Count  Dandolo  says, 
the  probable  length  is  625  yards  ;  other  authors  state  it  to 
he  about  400  yards,  while  Pullein  says  the  average  length 
is  300  yards.  The  latter  author  thus  writes ;— <'  There 
is  scarcely  anything  among  the  various  wonders  which 
the  animal  creation  aflbrds,  more  admirable  than  the 
variety  of  changes  which  the  silkworm  undergoes ;  but 
the  curious  texture  of  that  silken  covering  with  which  it 
surrounds  itself,  when  it  trrives  at  the  perfection  of  its 
animal  life,  vastly  surpasses  what  is  made  by  other  ani- 


the  fore  and  wings.  The  stationary  and  sluggish  habits 
of  these  moths  are  not  entirely  owing,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  to  the  insect  being  confined  within  certain 
limits  during  the  period  of  several  generations;  as  these 
habits  are  also  common  to  others  of  the  same  family, 
which  are  only  found  in  certain  local  districts  ;  and  thus 
proves  that  this  valuable  insect  partakes  of  the  same 
mode  of  life  in  the  domestic  as  in  the  wild  or  natural 
state.  Their  life  continues  for  the  short  period  of  two  or 
three  days,  in  which  time  they  are  wholly  occupied  in 
securing  the  continuance  of  their  kind.  Various  ac« 
counts  are  given  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  which  the 
female  lays,  some  stating  250^  while  others  mention  400 
to  500  as  the  usual  number. — Natural  History  qflnsevtt, 
London,  1835.  roL  II. 
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CiiinayTonquiiiy  and  other  hot  countries ;  tho 
other  is  used  in  those  places  where  the  ani- 
mal  has  been  artificially  propagated,  and  still 
continues  a  stranger.  In  the  warm  climates, 
the  silkworm  proceeds  from  an  egg,  which  has 
been  glued  by  the  parent  moth  upon  proper 
parts  of  the  mulberry- tree,  and  which  remains 
in  that  situation  during  the  winter.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  situated  and  fixed 
ip  the  tree,  keeps  them  unaffected  by  the 
influence  of  the  weather ;  so  that  those  frosts 
which  are  severe  enough  to  kill  the  tree,  have 
no  power  to  injure  the  silkworm. 

The  insect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till 
Nature  has  provided  it  a  sufficient  supply; 
and  till  the  budding  leaves  are  furnished,  in 
suffident  abundance,  for  its  support.  When 
the  leaves  are  put  forth,  the  worms  seem  to 
feel  the  genial  summons,  and  bursting  from 
their  little  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  leaves,  where 
they  feed  with  a  most  voracious  appetite. 
Thus  they  become  larger  by  degrees ;  and 
after  some  months'  feeding,  they  lay,  upon 
every  leaf,  small  bundles  or  cones  of  silk, 
which  appear  like  so  many  golden  apples, 
painted  on  a  fine  green  ground.  Such  is  the 
method  of  breeding  them  in  the  East ;  and 
without  doubt  it  is  the  best  for  the  worms,  and 
least  troublesome  for  the  feeder  of  them.  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  European  cli- 
mates ;  the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  heavy  dews  of  our  evenings,  render 
the  keeping  them  all  night  exposed,  subject  to 
so  many  inconveniences,  as  to  admit  of  no 
remedy.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  assistance  of 
nets,  they  may  be  preserved  from  the  insults 
of  birds  ;  but  the  severe  cold  weather,  which 
often  succeeds  the  first  heats  of  summer,  as 
well  as  the  rain  and  high  winds,  will  destroy 
them  all :  and,  therefore,  to  breed  them  in 
Europe,  they  must  be  sheltered  and  protected 
from  every  external  injury. 

For  this  purpose,  a  room  is  chosen,  with  a 
south  aspect ;  and  the  windows  are  so  well 
glazed  as  not  to  admit  the  least  air  :  the  walls 
are  well  built>  and  the  planks  of  the  floor  ex. 
cecdingly  close,  so  as  to  admit  neither  birds 
nor  mice,  nor  even  so  much  as  an  insect  In 
the  middle  there  should  be  four  pillars  erected, 
or  four  wooden  posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
pretty  large  square.  Between  these  are  dif- 
ferent stories  made  with  osier  hurdles;  and 
under  each  hurdle  there  should  be  a  floor  with 
an  upright  border  all  round.  These  hurdles 
and  floors  must  hang  upon  pullies,  so  as  tq  be 
placed  or  taken  down  at  pleasure. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  some  tender 
mulberry  leaves  are  provided,  and  placed  in 
the  cloth  or  paper-box  in  which  the  eggs  were 
laid,  and  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
great  number.  When  they  have  acquired 
some  strength,  they  must  be  distributed  on 


beds  of  mulberry  leaves,  in  the  difl*ercnt  stories 
of  the  square  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  roand 
which  a  person  may  freely  pass  on  every  side. 
They  will  fix  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and 
afterwards  to  the  sticks  of  the  hurdles,  vrhen 
the  leaves  are  devoured.  They  have  (hen  a 
thread,  by  which  they  can  suspend  themselves 
on  occasion,  to  prevent  any  shock  by  a  fall  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the 
silk  which  they  spin  afterwards  in  such  abun- 
dance. Care  must  be  taken  that  fresh  leaves 
be  brought  every  morning,  which  must  be 
strewed  very  gently  and  equa^lly  over  them  ; 
upon  which,  the  silkworms  will  forsake  the 
remainder  of  the  old  leaves,  which  must  be 
carefully  taken  away,  and  every  thing  kept 
very  clean  ;  for  nothing  hurts  these  insects  so 
much  as  moisture  and  uncleanliness.  For  this 
reason  their  leaves  must  be  gathered  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  lay  in  a  store.  As  these  ani- 
mals have  but  a  snort  time  to  live,  they  make 
use  of  every  moment,  and  almost  continually 
are  spinning,  except  at  those  intervals  when 
they  change  their  skirts.  If  mulberry  leaves 
be  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  leaves  of  lettuce, 
or  hollyhock,  will  sustain  them  ;'  but  they  do 
not  thrive  so  well  upon  their  new  diet ;  and 
their  silk  will  neither  be  so  copious,  nor  of  so 
good  a  quality. 

Though  the  judicious  choice  and  careful 
management  of  their  diet  is  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  there  is  another  precaution  of 
equal  importance  ;  which  is,  to  give  them  air, 
and  open  their  chamber  windows,  at  such 
times  as  the  sun  shines  warmest  The  place 
also  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  posible  ;^not  onry 
the  several  floors  that  are  laid  to  receive  their 
ordure,  but  the  whole  apartments  in  general. 
These  things  well  observed,  contribute  greatly 
to  their  health  and  increase. 

The  worm,  at  the  time  it  bursts  the  shell, 
is  extremely  small,  and  of  a  black  colour ; 
but  the  head  is  of  a  more  shining  black  than 
the  rest  of  the  body  :  some  days  after,  they 
begin  to  turn  whitish,  or  of  an  ash-coloured 
gray.  After  the  skin  begins  to  grow  too 
rigid,  or  the  animal  is  stinted  within  it,  the 
insect  throws  it  off,  and  appears  clothed  anew ; 
it  then  becomes  larger,  and  much  whiter, 
though  it  has  a  greenish  cast;  after  some  days, 
which  are  more  or  less,  according  to  the  dif. 
ferent  heat  of  the  climate,  or  to  the  quality  of 
the  food,  it  leaves  ofi*  eating,  and  seems  to 
sleep  for  two  days  together  :  then  it  begins  to 
stir,  and  put  itself  into  violent  motions,  till  the 
skin  falls  off*  the  second  time,  and  is  thrown 
aside  by  the  animals  feet.  All  these  changes 
are  made  in  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time ; 
after  which  it  begins  to  feed  once  more, still  in 
its  caterpillar  form,  but  a  good  deal  differing 
from  itself  before  its  change.     In  a  few  days 
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time  it  seems  to  sleep  again ;  and,  when  it 
awakes,  it  a^ain  changes  its  clothing,  and 
continues  feeding  as  before.  When  it  has 
thus  taken  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  its  parts 
are  disposed  for  assuming  the  aurt^lia  form, 
the  animal  forsakes,  for  the  last  time,  all  food 
and  society,  and  prepares  itself  a  retreat  to 
defend  it  from  external  injuries,  while  it  is 
seemingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion. 

This  retreat  is  no  other  than  its  cone,  or  ball 
of  silky  which  Nature  has  taught  it  to  compose 
with  great  art ;  and  within  which  it  buries 
itself,  till  it  assumes  its  winged  form.  This 
cone  or  ball  is  spun  from  litue  longish  kinds 
of  bags  that  lie  above  the  intestines,  and  are 
filled  with  a  gummy  fluid,  of  a  marigold  col- 
our. This  is  the  substance  of  which  the 
threads  are  formed ;  and  the  little  animal  is 
furnished  with  a  surprising  apparatus  for 
spinning  it  to  the  degree  of  fineness  which  its 
occasions  may  require.  This  instrument  in 
some  measure  resembles  a  wire-drawer's 
machine,  in  which  gold  or  silver  thread.«i  are 
drawn  to  any  degree  of  minuteness ;  and 
through  this  the  animal  draws  its  thread  with 
great  assiduity.  As  every  thread  proceeds 
from  two  gum-bags,  it  is  probable  that  each 
supplies  its  own  ;  which  however,  are  united, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  animal's  body.  If 
we  examine  the  thread  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  flatted  on  one  side,  and 
grooved  along  its  length  :  from  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  it  is  doubled  just  upon  leaving  the 
body  :  and  that  the  two  threads  stick  to  each 
other  by  that  gummy  quality  of  which  they 
are  possessed.  Previous  to  spinning  its  web, 
the  silkworm  seeks  out  some  convenient  place 
to  erect  its  cell,  without  any  obstruction. 
When  it  has  found  a  leaf,  or  a  chink  fitted  to 
its  purpose,  it  begins  to  wreathe  its  head  in 
every  direction,  and  fastens  its  thread  on  every 
side  to  the  sides  of  its  retreat  Though  all  its 
first  essays  seem  perfectly  confused,  yet  they 
are  not  altogether  without  design  :  there  ap- 
pears, indeed ,  no  order  or  contrivance  in  the 
disposal  of  its  first  threads  ;  they  are  by  no 
means  laid  artfully  over  each  other,  but  are 
throwA  out  at  random,  to  serve  as  an  external 
shelter  against  rain ;  for  nature  having  ap- 
pointed the  animal  to  work  upon  trees  in  the 
open  air,  its  habits  remain,  though  it  is 
brought  up  in  a  warm  apartment. 

Malpighi  pretends  to  have  observed  six  dif- 
ferent layers  in  a  single  cone  of  silk  :  but  what 
may  easily  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  composed 
externally  of  a  kind  of  rough  cotton-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  called  floss  ;  within,  the 
thread  is  more  distinct  and  even  ;  and  next  the 
body  of  the  aurelia,  the  apartment  seems  lined 
with  a  substance  of  the  hardness  of  paper',  but 
of  a  much  stronger  consistence.  It  must  not 
be   supposed,  that  the  thread  which  goes  to 


compose  the  cone,  is  rolled  round,  as  we  roll  a 
bottom  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  upon  it  in  a 
very  irregular  manner,  and  winds  ofi"  now 
from  one  side  of  the  cone,  and  then  from  the 
other.  This  whole  thread,  if  measured,  will 
be  found  about  three  hundred  yards  long  ;  and 
so  verv  fine,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  are 
generally  rolled  off"  into  one  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  cone,  when  completed,  is  in  form 
like  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  more  pointed  at  on^. 
end  than  the  other :  at  the  smaller  end,  WF 
head  of  the  aurelia  is  s;enerally  found  :  and 
this  is  the  place  that  the  insect,  when  con- 
verted into  a  moth,  is  generally  seen  to  burst 
through. 

It  is  generally  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  the  aurelia  is  changed  into  a  moth; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  winged  insect  completely 
formed,  than  having  divested  itself  of  its  aurelia 
skin,  it  prepares  to  burst  through  its  cone,  or 
outward  prison :  for  this  purpose  it  extends  its 
head  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  butts  with 
its  eyes,  which  are  rough,  against  the  lining 
of  its  cell,  wears  it  away,  and  at  last  pushes 
forward,  through  a  passage  which  is  small  at 
first,  but  whidi  enlarges  as  the  animal  in- 
creases its  efibrts  for  emancipation ;  while  the 
tattered  remnants  of  its  aurelia  skin  lie  in  con. 
fusion  wilhin  the  cone,  like  a  bundle  of  dirty 
linen. 

The  animal,  when  thus  set  free  from  its 
double  confinement,  appears  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  seems  produced  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  transmit  a  future  brood.  It  neither 
flics  nor  eats  ;  the  male  only  seeking  the  fe- 
male, whose  eggs  he  impregnates;  and  their 
union  continues  for  four  days,  without  inter- 
ruption.  The  male  dies  immediately  after 
separation  from  his  mate  ;  and  she  survives 
him  only  till  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  which  are 
not  hatched  into  worms  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

However,  there  are  few  of  these  animals 
suflered  to  come  to  a  state  of  maturity  ;  for  as 
their  bursting  through  the  cone  destroys  the 
silk  the  manufacturers  take  care  to  kill  the 
aurelia,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  before  the 
moth  comes  to  perfection.  This  done,  they 
take  ofl"  the  floss,  and  throw  the  cones  into 
warm  water,  stirring  them  till  the  first  thread 
offers  them  a  clue  for  winding  all  ofi".  They  ' 
generally  tako  eight  of  the  silken  threads 
together  ;  the  cones  being  still  kept  under 
water,  till  a  proper  quantity  of  the  silk  is 
wound  off" :  however,  they  do  not  take  all ; 
for  the  latter  parts  grow  weak,  and  are  of  a  bad 
colour.  As  to  the  paper-like  substance  which 
remains,  some  stain  it  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
to  make  artificial  flowers ;  others  let  it  lie  in 
the  water,  till  the  glutinous  matter  which 
cements  it  is  all  dissolved  :  it  is  then  carded 
like  wool,  spun  with  a  wheel,  and  converted 
hito  silk  stuffs  of  an  inferior  kind. 
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INSECTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ORDER. 


CHAP.  I. 
OF  THS  fouhtu  order  of  insects  in 

OENCRAL. 

In  the  foregoing  part  we  treated  of  caterpillars 
changing  into  butterflies ;  in  the  present  will 
be  given  the  history  of  grubs  changing  into 
their  corresponding  winged  animals.  These, 
like  the  former,  undergo  their  transformation, 
and  appear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  aurelias, 
and  at  last  as  winded  insects.  Like  the  for- 
mer, they  are  bred  from  eggs ;  they  feed  in 
their  reptile  state  ;  they  continue  motionless 
and  lifeless,  as  aurelias ;  and  fly  and  propa- 
gate, when  furnished  with  wings.  But  they 
difler  in  many  respects  :  the  grub  or  maggot 
wants  the  number  of  feet  whidi  the  caterpillar 
is  seen  to  have  ;  the  aurelia  is  not  so  totally 
wrapped  up,  but  that  its  feet  and  its  wings 
appear.  Ihe  perfect  animal,  when  emanci- 
pated, also  has  its  wings  either  cased,  or  trans- 
parent like  gauze ;  not  coloured  with  that 
beautifully  painted  dust  which  adorns  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly. 

In  this  class  of  insects,  therefore,  we  may 
placo  a  various  tribe,  that  are  first  laid  as 
pggs,  then  are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs, 
then  change  into  aurelias,  with  their  legs  and 
wings  not  wrapped  up  but  appearing ;  and, 
lastly,  assuming  wings,  in  which  state  they 
propagate  their  kind.  Some  of  these  have 
four  transparent  wings,  as  bees ;  some  have 
two  membranous  cases  to  their  wings,  as  bee. 
ties ;  and  some  have  but  two  wings,  which 
are  transparent  as  ants.  Here,  therefore,  we 
will  place  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  humble-bee, 
the  ichneumon  fly,  the  gnat,  the  tipula  or  long 
legs,  the  beetle,  the  niay-bug,  the  glow-worm, 
and  the  ant  The  transformations  which  all 
these  underjco,  are  pretty  nearly  similar ;  and 


I  though  very  different  animats  in  foim,  yet  are 
produced  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  BEE. 

To  give  a  complete  history  of  this  insect  in 
a  £ew  pages,  which  some  have  exhausted  vol- 
umes in  describing,  and  whose  nature  and 
properties  still  continue  in  dispute,  is  impossi- 
ble.*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  animal's  operations  ;  which,  though 
they  have  been  studied  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  are  still  but  incompletely 
known.  The  account  given  us  by  Reaumur 
is  sufficiently  minute  ;  and,  if  true,  sufiicient- 
ly  wonderful :  but  I  find  many  of  the  facts 
which  he  relates,  doubted  by  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  bees  :  and  some  of  them 
actually  declared  not  to  have  a  real  existence 
in  nature. 

It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  those  whose 
method  demands  a  history  of  bees,  that  they 
are  unfurnished  with  those  materials  which 
have  induced  so  many  observers  to  contradict 
so  great  a  naturalist     His  life  was  spent  in 

'  The  Ttrietiet  of  the  bee  are  figured  in  the  eolooied  Pltte 
70.  Figt.  1,  2,  and  3  show  the  three  different  kinds  of  the 
hooey-bee ;  otmelj,  the  worker,  the  nude  or  dron^  end  the 
queen.  Fig».  4  and  5  are  examplee  of  the  com  mon  humble> 
bee.  Figs.  6  aud  7,  the  male  and  female  of  the  lapidaiy- 
bee,  ao  named  firom  its  habit  of  forming  its  nest  amongst 
loose  heapa  of  stones.  Fig.  8  is  the  moss  or  carder-bee, 
so  named  from  the  moss  vhich  it  employs  to  cover  iu 
dwelling,  and  that  mechanical  proceu  by  which  it  seems 
to  card  or  comb  it,  to  tender  it  suitable  for  its  purposes. 
Fig.  9,  Donovan's  humble-bee.  Fig.  10,  Hairis'  humble- 
bee.  Figs.  1 1  and  12  exhibit  the  Apathu  vetiaiii  snd  the 
Apatkut  mpettrii,  or  ftlse  bumble-bee^  whose  charscteristic 
is  their  apathy,  by  which  tbey  are  led  to  appropriate  the 
nests  aud  stores  of  other  bees  to  their  own  use. 
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the  contemplation  ;  and  it  requires  an  equal 
share  of  attention,  to  prove  the  error  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Without  entering,  therefore,  into 
the  dispute,  I  will  take  him  for  my  guide ; 
and  just  mention,  as  I  go  along,  those  parti- 
culars in  which  succeeding  observers  have  be- 
gun to  think  him  erroneous.  Which  of  the 
two  are  right,  time  only  can  discover ;  for  my 
part,  I  have  only  heard  one  side,  for  as  yet 
none  have  been  so  bold  as  openly  to  oppose 
Reaumur's  delightful  researches. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in 
every  hive.'     First,  the  labouring  bees,  which 

1  Futnitofu  of  the  inmates  of  a  hive. — A  hive  consists 
of  the  Queen,  or  inother-bee»  the  Workers  varying  in 
numbers,  from  10,000,  to  20,000  or  30,000,  and  the 
Males  or  Drones,  from  700  to  double  that  number. 

FuncUone  qf  the  Queen. — The  Queen  is  the  parent 


of  the  hive,  and  her  sole  province  and  occupation  consist 
in  laying  the  eggs,  from  which  originate  those  prodigious 
multitudes  that  people  a  hive,  and  emigrate  from  It  in 
the  course  of  one  summer.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
her  fertility  is  truly  astonishing,  as  she  lays  not  fewer 
than  800  eggs  per  day,  and  even  more  when  the  season 
is  particularly  warm  and  genial,  and  flowers  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  laying  continues,  though  at  a  gradually 
diminishing  rate,  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in 
October.  So  early  as  February,  she  resumes  her  labours 
in  the  same  department,  and  supplies  the  gi'eat  blank 
made  in  the  population  by  the  numerous  casualties  that 
take  place  between  tlie  end  of  summer  and  commence- 
ment  of  spring.  Her  great  laying  of  the  eggs  of  workers 
begins  generally  about  the  fifth  day  of  her  age ;  and  she 
continues  to  deposit  eggs  of  the  same  kind  for  the  suc- 
ceeding eleven  monUis ;  after  which  she  commences 
laying  those  of  males.  It  is  during  the  depositing  of 
these  last,  that  the  Bees  are  led  by  their  instinct  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  royal  cells,  in  which,  if  tlie  population 
be  abundant,  the  Queen  deposits  eggs  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  days  between  each.  In  the  operation  of  laying, 
which  we  have  a  thousand  times  witnessed,  the  Queen 
puts  her  nead  into  a  cell,  and  remains  in  that  position 
about  a  second  or  two,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  deposit.  She  then  wlthdi-aws 
her  head,  curves  her  body  downwards,  inserts  her  ab. 
domen  into  the  cell,  and  turns  half  round  on  herself; 
having  kept  this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  she  with- 
draws her  body,  having  in  the  meantime  laid  an  egg. 
The  egg  itself,  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cell  by  a  glutinous  matter  with  which  it  is  imbued,  is  of 
a  slender  oval  shape,  slightly  curved,  rather  more  point- 
ed in  the  lower  end  than  in  the  other.  She  passes  on 
from  cell  to  cell,  furnishing  each  with  the  germ  of  a 
future  inhabitant;  and  during  these  proceedings,  she 
receives  the  most  marked  and  aflectionate  attention  from 
the  workers.  She  is  seen  continually  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  them,  who  caress  her  fondly  with  their  antennie, 
■nd  occasionally  supply  her  with  food  from  their  pro- 
bosces.  This  apjpearance  has  given  rise  to  the  notion 
commonly  entertained,  and  asserted  even  by  some  Na- 
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make  up  the  far  greatest  number,  and  are 
thought  to  be  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
merely  born  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  and 
continuing  the  breed,  by  supplying  the  young 
with  provision,  while  yet  in  their  helpless  state. 
The  second  sort  are  the  drones  ;  they  are  of  a 
darker  colour,  longer,  and  more  thick  by  one- 
third  than  the  former ;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  males ;  and  there  is  not  above  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  a  hive  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand bees.  The  third  sort  is  mucn  larger 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer  in 
number ;  some  assert  that  there  is  not  above 


turalists,  that  the  Que^n  is  followed  in  her  progress 
through  the  hive  by  a  number  of  her  subjects  formed  in 
a  circle  round  her,  and  these  of  course  have  been  regard* 
ed  as  the  Queen's  body  guards.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  her  Bee-mi^esty  has  no  attendants,  strictly  speak- 
ing; none  who  follow  in  her  train;  but  wherever  she  ' 
moves,  the  workers  whom  she  encounters  in  her  progress 
instantly  and  hurriedly  clear  the  way  before  her,  and  all 
turning  their  heads  towards  their  approaching  sovereign, 
lavish  their  caresses  upon  her  with  much  apparent 
afiection,  and  touch  her  softly  with  their  antennie  ;  and 
these  circumstances,  which  may  be  observed  ev^ry  hour 
in  the  day,  in  a  properly  constructed  glass  hive,  have 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  guards.  The  moment  she 
has  left  the  circle,  the  bees  who  had  surrounded  her 
instantly  resume  their  labours,  and  she  passes  on,  receiv- 
ing from  every  group  in  her  way  the  homage  due  to  a 
Mother  and  a  Queen 

Functions  qf  the  Worker- Bee. -^The  workers,  to  the 


number  of  10,000,  20,0GO,  and  even  30,000,  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  a  hive,  and  on  them 
devolve  the  whole  labours  of  the  establishment  Theira 
is  the  office  of  searching  for  and  collecting  the  preciouF 
fluid  which  not  only  furnishes  their  daily  foods,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  young,  and  the  surplus  of  which  is  laid  up 
for  winter  stores,  but  also  the  materials  from  which  they 
rear  their  beautiful  combs.  In  the  little  basket-shaped 
cavity  in  their  hind-legs,  they  bring  home  the  pollen  or 
farinaceous  dust  of  flowers,  kneaded  by  the  help  of  the 
morning  dew  into  tiny  balls,  which  form  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  nourishment  of  the  brood :  and  also  the 
propolis  or  adhesive  gum  extracted  from  willo^rsi,  &c., 
with  which  they  attach  their  combs  to  the  upper  part 
and  sides  of  the  hive,  and  stop  every  crevice  that  might 
admit  the  winter's  cold.  Exploring  a  glass  hive  in  a 
soft  spring  morning,  and  following  with  his  eye  a  bee 
loaded  with  farina,  the  observer  will  perceive  the  little 
active  forager,  on  her  arrival  in  the  interior,  hurrying 
over  the  surface  of  the  comb  in  search  of  a  proper  cell  in 
which  to  deposit  her  burden;  and  having  found  one, 
fastening  hei'self  by  the  two  fore-fee*t  on  its  superior  bor- 
der, then  bending  her  body  a  little  forward,  that  her  hin- 
der feet  may  catch  hold  of  the  opposite  edge  of  the  cell. 
In  this  position  she  is  next  seen  thrusting  back  her  se- 
cond pair  of  feet,  one  on  each  side,  and  sweeping  with 
them  from  top  to  bottom  along  the  two  hinder  legs, 
where  the  farina  balls  are  fixed,  and  by  this  means  de- 
taching them  from  the  hairy  linings  of  the  cavities,  and 
depositing  them  in  the  cell.  To  the  workers,  also,  are 
committed  the  various  oflUces  of  guarding  the  entrance 
a  T 
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one  in  every  swarm  :  but  this  later  observers 
affirm  not  to  be  true,  there  being  sometimes 
five  or  six  in  the  same  hive.  These  are  called 
queen  bees,  and  are  said  to  lay  all  the  eggs 

of  the  hive  by  night  tnd  day,  during  the  booey  seawn  ; 
of  repulsing  marauders ;  of  keeping  tbeu*  abode  free  from 
all  offensive  matters ;  of  renewing  the  air  within  by  an 
ingenious  mode  of  veotiiation ;  of  replacing  a  lost  Queen, 
and  of  destroying  the  drones  at  the  decline  of  the  honey 
season.  Receiving  from  nature  these  weighty  charges, 
tilt  y  labour  assiduously  to  fulfil  them ;  and,  while  each 
member  of  the  community  acts  by  the  impulse  of  its 
individual  instinct,  it  works  less  for  private  than  for  the 
general  good.  These  labours  appear  unceasing ;  yet  do 
the  weary  labourers  sometimes  snatch  au  interval  of  re- 
pose. During  the  busy  season,  we  have  seen  hundreds 
of  the  workers  retiring  into  the  cells,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  marks  of  profound  sleep.  This  fact  is  very  easily 
observable,  especially  in  those  cells  which  are  construct- 
ed, as  sometimes  happens,  against  the  glass,  and  where 
that  substance  forms  one  side  of  the  cell.  There  they 
are,  the  fatigued  labourers,  stretched  at  full  length,  with 
their  heads  at  the  bottom,  and  every  limb  apparently  in 
a  relaxed  state,  while  the  little  body  is  seen  heaving 
gently  from  the  process  of  respiration.  Huber  thinks 
he  has  ascertained  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  workers  In 
a  hive,  one  of  which  he  calls  Wa»-  worker*,  and  the  other 
Nurses,  The  office  of  the  first  class,  according  to  Hu- 
ber, is  not  only  to  collect  honey,  which  both  kinds  do, 
but  also  to  elaborate  the  wax,  and  construct  the  combs. 
The  particular  function  of  the  other,  is  to  take  care  of 
the  young.  They  may  be  distinguished  in  entering  the 
hive,  by  carefully  examining  their  shape ;  the  wax-work- 
ers having  their  bellies  somewhat  cylindrical,  while 
those  of  the  nurses  retain  their  ovoidal  figure.  The 
anatomical  structure  of  the  two  is  said  to  be  differ- 
ent, and  the  capacity  of  stomach  not  the  same ;  so  that 
the  one  species  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  all  the  functions 
of  the  other.  Huber  has  also  directed  our  attention  to 
a  class  of  workers,  which  he  calls  Btaek  Beet,  and 
which  he  first  observed  in  1809,  and  on  several  other 
occasions  from  that  time  to  the  year  1813.  In  every 
thing  they  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  their  fellow, 
workers,  except  in  colour,  which  in  them  is  a  deep 
black.  He  describes  them  as  persecuted  by  the  other 
workers,  and  finally  expelled  the  hives,  or  destroyed. 
We  have  noticed  them,  though  rarely  ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  oT*  two  in  a  season.  The  other  bees  did  not  molest 
them^  as  far  as  we  observed,  nor  indeed  seem  in  any  way 
sensible  of  their  presence.  It  is  not  improbable,  as 
Kirby  and  Spence  conjecture,  that  they  are  merely  a^ed 
bees,  and  that  their  deeper  colour  arises  from  the  hair  or 
down,  with  which  the  young  are  so  thickly  clothed,  being 
worn  ofi^  their  bodies. 

In  describing  the  functions  of  the  Working  Bee,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  over  unnoticed  tlie  fact,  that 
it  sometimes  exercises  the  functions  of  a  mother.  To 
account  for  this  apparent  anomaly,  we  must  remember 
that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  minutely  aocurate  dissec- 
tion, that  all  the  workers  are  females,  though  of  imper. 
feet  organization ;  a  fitct  confirmed  by  the  very  circum- 
stance we  are  now  discussing.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  larva  of  a  Queen  is  nourished  with  food 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  common  bees ;  and 
this  difierence,  in  conjunction  with  a  more  roomy  cell, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  the  efi'ect  of  expanding 
the  ovarium,  and  qualifying  her  to  become  a  mother. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  larva  of  a  common 
bee  were  fed  with  the  royal  Jelly,  the  imperfection  in  her 
bodily  organs  would,  as  far  at  least  as  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  food,  be  removed,  and  she  would  become 
capable  of  layins  eggs.  Now  this  does  occasionally  take 
place;  some  of  the  royal  food  is  dropped,  probably  by 


from  which  the  whole  swarm  is  hatched  in  a 
season. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  common 
working  bee,  the  first  remarkable  part  that 


accident,  into  some  of  the  cells  adjoining  thai  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  bees  therein  reared  acquire  the  power  of 
laying  eggs.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  the  nmtormlist 
Riem,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Huber.  There  i*, 
however,  a  very  material  and  liitherto  unaccounted  for 
diflerence  between  these  fertile  workers  and  perfect 
Queens ;  the  former  lay  the  eggs  of  mtmlee  only.  \Ve 
would  certainly  have  expected,. a  priori,  that  a  difler- 
ence  between  them  should  exist ;  because  the  workers 
have  fed  on  tlw  royal  jelly  only  for  a  short  time,  and  be- 
cause their  birth-place  is  so. much  smaller.  But  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  how  these  circumstances  should 
be  the  cause  of  their  laying  only  male  egge.  In  truth, 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  mysteries  in  bee  economy, 
which,  with  all  our  researches  ou  the  sut^t,  we  canoot 
yet  unravel  These  fertile  workers  are  never  fiound  in 
any  hives  but  such  as  have  lost  their  natural  Queen. 

The  natural  term  of  the  worker's  existence  does  not 
extend,  we  think,  beyond  six  or  eight  months.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Bovan  that  all  the  bees  brought  into 
existence  at  the  Queen's  great  layhig  in  ^ring  die  before 
winter.  But  many  never  reach  that  periodw  Showers 
of  rain,  violent  blasts  of  wind,  sudden  changes  of  atmos- 
phere, destroy  them  In  hundreds.  In  the  clear  cold 
mornings  and  evenings  of  autumn,  their  eagerness  for 
foraging  entices  them  abroad  early  and  late;  when, 
alighting  on  the  ground,  many  are  chilled,  and  quickly 
perish.  And  should  they  escape  the  blighthig  atmos- 
phere at  the  close  of  autumn,  a  bright  sunshine  in  a 
winter  day,  when  the  ground  perhaps  is  covered  with 
snow,  brings  them  abroad  in  multitudes,  and  the  half 
of  them  never  return.  From  these  causes,  independent 
of  the  numbers  which  fall  a  prey  to  enemies,  a  swarm 
which  in  July  amounted  to  fift«Bn  or  twenty  thousand, 
will,  by  the  following  February  or  March,  have  dwindled 
to  a  mere  Iiandful.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Queen; 
going  seldom  abroad,  she  is  little  exposed  to  accidents. 
Her  natural  life  is  prolonged  to  several  years,  though 
the  precise  extent  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
In  1831  we  had  one  in  our  possession,  which  we  Lad 
every  reason  to  believe  was  not  less  than  four  years 
old. 

Ftmctions  qf  the  Male  or  Drone.-^The  sole  office  of 


the  Male,  or  at  least  the  primary  one,  is  to  pair  with 
th«  Queen.  He  is  the  father  of  the  hive.  Indolent 
and  luxurious,  he  takes  no  part  in  the  internal  operations 
of  the  domicile,  and  never  leaves  it  with  a  view  of  shar- 
ing in  the  labours  of  the  field.  When  he  does  venture 
abroad,  it  is  only  in  the  finest  weather,  and  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  at  which  time  the  young  Queens 
are  instinctively  led  to  go  out  in  search  of  the  male. 
He  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  workers  by  his  larger 
size,  by  his  heavy  motion  in  flight,  and  by  his  loud  huro^ 
roing  sound.  We  have  said  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  drones  is  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  bees  by  pairing 
with  the  Queen,  but  some  naturalists  have  assigned 
them  a  secondary  office,  namely,  tliat  of  contributing  by 
their  numbers  to  the  heat  of  the  hive,  and  thus  aiding  in 
bringing  the  biood  to  maturity.     In  some  parts  of  the 
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offers  is  the  trunk,  Tvhich  serves  to  extract  the 
honey  from  flowers.  It  is  not  formed,  like 
that  of  other  flies,  in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  by 
which  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up  ;  but  like  a 
besom  to  sweep,  or  a  tongue  to  lick  it  away. 

continent,  accordingly,  Feburier  tells  us,  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Batchen.  There  are  occasionally 
found  drones  of  a  small  size  in  hives  where  the  impreg. 
nation  of  the  Queen  has  been  retarded.  In  such  circum* 
stances,  her  instinct  Is  so  impaired,  that  she  lays  her  eggs 
indiscriminately  in  all  kinds  of  cells;  those  of  males 
sometimes  in  the  cells  of  workers.  The  consequence  is, 
that  these  males,  when  hatched,  are  diminutive  Sn  size, 
having  been  cramped  in  tiieir  growth  by  the  smalhiess  of 
their  birth-place. 

The  life  of  this  vir  gregU  is  extremely  short ;  the 
favoured  lover  perishes  soon  after  his  union  with  the 
female,  and  thus  anticipates,  though  only  by  a  short  pe- 
riod, the  destruction  which  awaits  his  race.  So  early 
as  the  beginning  of  August,  the  bees,  as  if  wishing  to 
apply  <*  the  preventive  check*'  to  a  superabundant  idle 
population,  begin  to  manifest  deadly  intentions  towards 
them  ;  and  the  unfortunate  victims,  as  if  to  derive  con- 
solation from  one  another's  society,  or  perhaps  driven 
together  by  their  irascible  superiors,  may  be  seen  about 
that  period  clustering.closely  together  in  some  comer  of 
the  combSy  where  they  remain  without  motion,  and  with- 
out once  venturing  to  approach  the  provision-cells.  Thus 
weakened  by  hunger  and  captivity,  and  disqualified  for 
resistance  by  the  want  of  a  sting,  they  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  merciless  assailants;  and  a  scene  of  carnage 
takes  place  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  un- 
happy wretches  are  seen  driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
pnrsued  with  such  fury,  that,  in  spite  of  their  strength, 
which  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  their  persecutors,  and 
which  enables  them  to  drag  t«To  or  three  of  their  assail- 
ants along  the  board,  and  even  to  fly  off  with  them,  they 
are  unable  to  avoid  the  mortal  thrust  of  their  formidable 
stings,  and  expire  instantaneously  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  But  death  overtakes  them  in  various  forms; 
for  their  enemies  sometimes  seize  them  by  the  wings, 
and  with  their  strong  mandibles  gnaw  them  at  the  roots, 
ahd  disable  them  from  flying.  They  may  then  be  seen 
in  numbers  crawling  on  the  ground,  where  they  perish 
from  the  cold,  or  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  devoured 
by  birds  or  frog9.  Such  as  escape  for  a  while,  may  be 
Feen  flying  from  destruction,  lighting  on  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  to  enjoy  a  moment's  respite  from  their  terrors  ; 
or  buszing  about  our  windows,  or  wandering  about  from 
hive  to  hive,  into  one  of  which  they  no  sooner  enter 
than  certain  death  awaits  them.  Nay,  so  bitter  is  the 
fury  of  their  toimentors,  that,  not  satisfied  with  de- 
atroying  these  unhappy  beings  themselves,  they  tear 
from  the  cells  such  of  the  doomed  rare  as  are  yet  in  the 
state  of  larvs,  and  sucking  from  their  bodies,  with  in- 
stinctive economy,  the  fluids  they  contain,  cast  the  life- 
less remains  out  of  the  hive.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  destruction  of  males  does  not  take  place. 
*'  In  hives  that  have  lost  their  Queen,"  says  Huber,  «<  the 
males  are  spared  ;  and,  while  a  savage  massacre  rages 
in  other  hives,  they  here  find  an  asylum.  They  are 
tolerated  and  fed,  and  many  are  seen  even  In  the  middle 
of  January."  The  cause  of  this  may  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  the  additional  heat  which  they  would  generate  In 
winter ;  or  perhaps  they  may  be  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pairing  with  a  new  Queen. 

The  impregnation  of  the  Queen-bee  is  a  branch  of 
Natural  History  which  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  almost  any  other  fact,  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  insect.  And  indeed  the  difiiculty,  we  might  almost 
say  impoitihility  of  obtaining  any  thing  like  ocular  evi- 
dence on  the  subjecty  will  readily  accoimt  for  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  that  has  hitherto  prevailed.     And  we 


The  animal  is  furnished  also  with  teeth,  which 
serve  it  in  making  wax.  This  substance  is 
gathered  from  flowers,  like  honey  ;  it  consists 
of  that  dust  or  farina  which  contributes  to  the 
fecundation  of  plants,  and  is  moulded  into  wax 

should  hope  thai  this  difficulty  aione,  and  not  any  precon- 
ceived theory  or  unreasonable  prejudice,  Is  the  cause  of 
that  determined  pertinacity  with  which  the  discoveries 
and  conclusions  of  Huber,  on  this  subject,  are  still  in 
some  instances  rejected.  That  justly  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, Instituted  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
the  Queen *s  impregnation,  the  result  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  It  takes  place  in  the  air. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  part  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  mother-bee  which  involves  great  difficul- 
ties. The  fact  Itself  was  discovered  by  Huber,  but  Its 
cause  he  was  unable  to  develope,  and  no  succeeding 
natui'alist  has  been  able  to  free  it  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  has  left  it,  we  mean  the  effects  of  retarded  im- 
pregnation. These  effects  are  such  as  we  could  hardly 
credit,  were  not  the  fact  confirmed  by  numerous  experi- 
ments. If  impregnation  be  delayed  longer  than  twenty 
days  from  the  Queen's  biith,  the  consequence  Is,  that 
none  but  male  eggs  are  laid,  even  during  the  whole  of 
the  Queen's  life.  This  phenomenon  has  baffled  every 
attempt  to  explain  Its  cause.  "  There  are  mysteries," 
observes  Feburier,  **  in  the  operations  of  nature,  both  in 
reference  to  the  rational  and  Irrational  creation,  which 
will,  probably,  for  ever  remain  inscrutable  to  man."  In 
the  natural  state  of  things,  tliat  is,  when  fecundation  has 
not'  been  postponed,  the  Queen  lays  the  eggs  of  workers 
in  forty-«ix  hours  after  her  union  with  the  male,  and 
continues  for  the  subsequent  eleven  months  to  produce 
these  alone,  and  it  is  only  after  this  period  that  a  consi- 
derable laying  of  the  eggs  of  drones  commences.  These 
male  eggs  require  eleven  months  to  attain  to  maturity, 
but,  under  the  effects  of  retardation,  they  are  matured  In 
forty-six  hours.  The  eggs  of  workers,  which,  in  the 
usual  state  of  things,  would  have  been  laid  first,  never 
come  to  light,  their  vitality  has  been  destroyed  by  some 
vitiation  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  3ret  been  discovered.  Huber,  in  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  and  contemplating  the  difficulty  attending 
it,  declares  it  to  be  <*  an  abyss  in  which  he  is  lost." 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  he  has  not  adverted 
to,  and  which  seems  to  increase  these  difficulties.  He 
asserU  that  before  a  Queen  commences  her  great  laying 
of  male-eggs,  she  must  be  eleven  months  old.  But 
he  acknowledges  that  "  a  Queen  hatched  in  spring, 
will  perhaps  lay  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  of  drones  in  whole, 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer."  We  know 
this  to  be  true  from  our  own  experience ;  and  also  as 
the  usual  consequence  of  this  appearance  of  male-eggs, 
that  the  bees  commence  building  royal  cells  ;  the  Queen 
lays  in  them,  and  swarming  takes  place.  .  Now  tbis  par- 
tial laying  of  drone-eggs  takes  place  only  In  the  case  of 
very  early  s^varms  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable, 
it  does  not  happen  even  in  them.  But  if  In  the  natural 
state,  the  space  of  eleven  months  be  necessary  for  the 
male-eggs  to  acquire  that  degree  of  increment  they  must 
have  attained  when  laid,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact 
of  two  or  three  score  of  these  male-eggs  making  their 
appearance  before  tlie  mother- bee  is  six  weeks  old? 
Leaving  this  matter  In  the  obscurity  which  we  cannot 
dispel,  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  in  every 
case  of  retarded  impregnation  the  instinct  of  the  Queen 
appears  to  be  greatly  impaired.  She  lays  her  eggs  indis- 
criminately in  drone  and  worker  cells ;  now  and  then 
even  in  royal  cells ;  and  does  not  evince  that  jealousy 
and  irritable  temperament  towards  her  rivals,  which,  In 
the  natural  state,  characterize  the  Queen. — Naturalist's 
IMrary,  Entomology,  Fol.  vi.  Beet,  Edinburgh^ 
1840  ,.       _     • 
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by  the  little  animal  at  leisure.  Every  bee, 
when  it  leaves  the  hive' to  collect  this  precious 
store,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  parti- 
cularly such  as  seem  charged  with  the  great- 
est quantities  of  this  yellow  farina.  As  the 
animal's  body  is  covered  over  with  hair,  it 
rolls  itself  within  the  flower,  and  soon  becomes 
quite  covered  with  the  dust,  which  it  soon  af- 
ter brushes  ofl*  with  its  two  hind-legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of 
the  hind-legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged 
with  hair,  and  into  these,  as  into  a  basket,  the 
animal  sticks  its  pellets.  Thus  employed,  the 
bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its 
store,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  wax  ;  until 
the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a 
grain  of  pepper  :  by  this  time,  having  got  a 
sufficient  load,  it  returns,  making  the  best  of 
its  way  to  the  hive.' 

I  The  celebrated  John  Hunter  shrewdly  remarked 
that  the  pellets  of  pollen  seen  on  the  thighs  of  bees  are 
of  difl*erent  colours  on  different  bees,  while  the  shade  of 
the  new-made  comb  is  always  uniform ;  and  therefore  he 
concluded  that  pollen  was  not  the  origin  of  wax.  Pol- 
len also,  he  observed,  is  collected  with  greater  avidity  for 
old  hives,  where  the  comb  is  complete,  than  for  those 
where  It  is  only  begun,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case 
were  it  the  material  of  wax.  He  found  that  when  .the 
neather  was  cold  and  wet  in  June,  so  that  a  young 
swarm  was  prevented  from  going  abroad,  as  much  comb 
was  constructed  as  had  been  made  in  an  equal  time 
when  the  weather  was  favourable  and  fine*  The  pellets 
of  pollen  on  the  thighs  being  thence  proved  not  to  be  wax, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  external  secre- 
tion originating  between  the  plates  of  the  belly.  When 
he  first  observed  this,  he  felt  not  a  little  emban^sed  to 
explain  the  phenomenon,  and  doubted  whether  new 
plates  were  forming,  or  whether  bees  cast  the  old  ones 
as  lobsters  do  their  shells.  By  melting  the  scales,  he 
appertained  at  least  that  they  wore  wax ;  and  his  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  scales  are  only  to  be 
found  during  the  season  when  the  combs  are  ccxistructed. 
But  he  did  not  succeed  in  completing  the  discovery  by 
observing  the  bees  actually  detach  the  scales,  thouch  he 
conjectured  they  might  be  taken  up  by  others,  if  tliey 
were  once  shaken  out  from  between  tlie  rings. 

That  wax  is  secreted,  is  proved  both  by  the  wax 
pouches  within  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  actual 
experiment.  Huber  and  others  fed  bees  entirely  upon 
honey  or  sugar,  and,  notwithstanding,  wax  was  produced 
and  combs  formed  as  if  they  had  been  at  liberty  to  select 
their  food.  "  When  bees  were  confined,"  says  M.  Hu- 
ber, "for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  honey  was 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  wax,  they  supported  their 
captivity  patiently,  and  showed  uncommon  perseverance 
in  rebuilding  their  combs  as  we  removed  them.  Our 
experiments  required  the  presence  of  grubs;  honey  and 
%vater  had  to  be  provided;  the  bees  were  to  be  supplied 
with  combs  containing  brood,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  necessary  to  confine  them,  that  they  might  not  seek 
pollen  abroad.  Having  a  swarm  by  chance,  which  had 
become  useless  from  the  sterility  of  the  queen,  we  devo- 
ted it  for  our  investigation  in  one  of  my  leaf  hives,  which 
was  glased  on  both  sides.  We  removed  the  queen,  and 
substituted  combs  containing  eggs  and  young  grubs,  but 
no  cell  with  farina ;  even  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
substance  which  John  Hunter  conjectured  to  be  the  ba- 
sis of  the  nutriment  of  the  young  was  taken  away.  No- 
thing remarkable  occurred  during  the  first  and  second 
.day:  the  bees  brooded  over  the  young,  and  seemed  to 


The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  six 
rings,  which  sometimes  shorten  the  body,  by 
slipping  one  over  the  other.  It  contains  with, 
in  it,  beside  the  intestines,  the  honey-bag,  the 

take  an  interest  in  them ;  but  at  sunset,  on  the  third,  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  hive.  Impatient  to  discover 
the  reason,  we  opened  a  shutter,  and  saw  all  in  confusion ; 
the  brood  was  abandoned;  the  workers  ran  in  disorder 
over  the  combs;  thousands  rushed  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  hive ;  and  those  about  the  entrance  gnawed  at  lU 
grating.  Their  design  was  not  equivocal;  they  wished 
to  quit  their  prison.  Some  imperious  necessity  evidently 
obliged  them  to  seek  elsewhere  what  they  could  not  find 
in  the  hive:  and  apprehensive  that  they  might  perish  if 
I  restrained  them  longer  from  yielding  to  their  instinct, 
I  set  them  at  liberty.  The  whole  swarm  escaped ;  but 
the  hour  beuig  unfavourable  for  their  collections,  they 
flew  around  the  hive,  and  did  not  depart  fmaa  it.  In- 
creasing darkness  and  the  coolness  of  the  air  compelled 
them  very  soon  to  return.  Probably  these  circumstances 
calmed  their  agitaf  ion ;  for  we  observed  them  peaceably 
remounting  their  combs;  order  seemed  re-established, 
and  we  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  close  the  hive. 
Next  day,  the  I9th  of  July,  we  saw  the  rudiments  of 
two  royal  cells,  which  the  bees  had  formed  on  one  of  the 
brood  combs.  This  evening,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the 
preceding,  we  again  heard  a  loud  buzzing  in  the  closed 
hive;  agitation  and  disorder  rose  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  we  were  again  obliged  to  let  the  sxTarro  escape. 
The  bees  did  not  remain  long  al>sent  from  their  habiU- 
tion;  they  quieted  and  retunied  as  before.  We  re- 
marked on  the  20th,  that  the  royal  cells  had  not  been 
continued,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things.  A  great  tumult  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing ;  the  bees  appeared  to  be  in  a  delirium ;  we  set  them 
at  liberty,  and  order  was  restored  on  their  return,  llieir 
captivity  having  endured  five  days,  we  thought  it  need- 
less to  protract  it  farther ;  besides,  we  were  desirous  of 
knowing,  whether  the  brood  was  in  a  suitable  condition, 
and  if  it  had  made  the  usual  progress ;  and  we  wished 
also  to  try  to  discover  what  might  be  the  causeof  the  perio- 
dical agitation  of  the  bees.  M.  Bumeos  (the  assistant 
of  Huber)  having  exposed  the  two  bnod  comb?,  the  royal 
cells  were  immediately  recognized ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  they  had  not  been  enlarged.  Why  should  they  ? 
Neither  egg^t,  grubs,  nor  that  kind  of  paste  peculiar  to  the 
individuals  of  their  species,  were  there  I  The  other 
cells  were  vacant  likexvise  ;  no  brood,  not  an  atom  of 
paste  was  in  them.  Thus  the  worms  had  died  of  hun- 
ger. Had  we  precluded  the  bees  from  all  means  of  sus- 
tenance by  removing  the  farina  ?  To  decide  this  point, 
it  was  necessary  to  confide  other  broods  to  the  care  of  the 
same  insects,  now  giving  them  abundance  of  pollen. 
They  had  not  been  enabled  to  make  any  collections  nbiie 
we  examined  their  combs.  On  this  occasion  they  es- 
caped In  an  apartment  where  the  windows  were  shut ; 
and  after  substituting  young  worms  for  those  they  had 
allowed  to  perish,  we  returned  them  to  their  prison. 
Next  day  we  remarked  that  they  had  resumed  courage  ; 
they  had  consolidated  the  combs,  and  remained  on  the 
brood.  They  were  then  provided  with  fragments  cf 
comb9,  where  other  workers  had  stored  up  farina ;  and  to 
be  able  to  observe  what  they  did  with  It,  we  took  this 
substance  from  same  of  their  cells,  and  spread  it  on  the 
board  of  the  hive.  The  bees  soon  discovered  both  the 
farina  in  the  combs  and  what  we  had  exposed  to  them. 
They  crowded  to  the  cells,  and  also  descending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hives,  took  the  pollen  grain  by  grain  in 
their  teeth,  and  conveyed  it  to  tlieir  mouths.  Those  that 
bad  eaten  It  most  greedily,  mounted  the  combs  before 
the  rest,  and  stopping  on  the  cells  of  the  young  worms, 
inserted  their  heads,  and  remained  there  for  a  certain 
time.     M.  Burnens  opened  oue  of  the  divisions  of  the 
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venom-bag,  and  the  sting.  The  honey-bag 
is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  containing  the 
honey  that  the  bee  has  brushed  from  the 
flowers ;  of  which  the  greater  part  is  carried 
to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the  cells  of  the 
honey-comb,  while  the  remainder  serves  for 
the  bee's  own  nourishment ;  for,  during  sum- 
mer, it  never  touches  what  has  been  luid  up 
for  winter.  The  sting  which  serves  to  defend 
this  little  animal  from  its  enemies,  is  compos, 
ed  of  three  parts  ;  the  sheath  and  two  darts, 
which  are  extremely  small  and  penetrating. 
Both  the  darts  have  several  small  points  or 
barbs,  like  those  of  a  fish-hook,  which  render 
the  sting  more  painful,  and  make  the  darts 
rankle  in  the  wound.  Still>  however,  this 
instrument  would  be  very  slight,  did  not  the 
bee  poison  the  wound.  The  sheath,  which 
has  a  sharp  point,  makes  the  first  impression  ; 
which  is  followed  by  that  of  the  darts,  and 
then  the  venomous  liquor  is  poured  in.  The 
sheath  sometimes  sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound, 
that  the  animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  ; 
by  which  the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and  the 
wound  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  might 
at  first  appear  well  for  mankind,  if  the  bee 
were  without  its  sting  ;  but  upon  recollection, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  little  animal  would 
then  have  too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its  la- 
hours.  A  hundred  other  lazy  animals,  fond 
of  honey,  and  hating  labour,  would  intrude 
upon  the  sweets  of  the  hive  ;  and  the  treasure 
would  be  carried  ofi"  for  want  of  armed  guard- 
ians to  protect  it. 

From  examining  the  bee  singly,  we  now 
come  to  consider  it  in  society,  as  an  animal 
not  only  subject  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant, 
laborious,  and  disinterested.  All  its  provisions 
are  laid  up  for  the  community  ;   and  all  its 

hive  gently,  and  powdered  the  workers,  for  the  purpose 
of  recogin'zing  them  when  they  should  ascend  the  combs. 
Ele  observed  them  during  several  hours,  and  by  this 
means  ascertained  that  they  took  so  great  a  quantity  of 
pollen  only  to  impart  it  to  their  young.  Then  with- 
drawing the  portions  of  comb  which  had  been  placed  by 
us  on  the  board  of  the  hive,  we  saw  that  the  pollen  had 
been  sensibly  diminished  in  quantity.  They  were  re- 
turned to  the  bees,  to  augment  their  provision  still  far- 
ther,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  experiment.  The 
royal, as  well  as  several  common  cells  were  soon  closed: 
and,  on  opening  the  hive,  all  the  worms  were  found  to 
have  prospered.  Some  still  had  their  food  before  them ; 
the  cells  of  others  that  had  spun  w*ere  shut  with  a  waxen 
covering.  We  witnessed  these  facts  repeatedly,  and  al- 
ways with  equal  interest.  They  so  decisively  prove  the 
regard  of  the  bees  towards  the  gnibs  which  tliey  are  en- 
trusted with  rearing,  that  we  shall  not  seek  for  any  other 
explanation  of  their  conduct.  Another  fact,  no  less  ex- 
traordinary, and  much  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
was  exhibited  by  bees  constrained  to  work  in  wax,  seve- 
ral  times  successively,  from  the  syrup  of  sugar.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  experiment  they  ceased  to  feed  the  young, 
though  in  the  beginning  these  had  received  the  usual 
atteotioQ.  They  even  frequently  dragged  them  from 
their  cells,  and  ctrried  them  out  of  the  hive." 


arts^in  building  a  cell,  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  posterity.  The  substance  with  which 
bees  build  their  cells,  is  wax  ;  which  is  fash, 
ioned  into  con  venientapartments  for  themselves 
and  their  young.  When  they  begin  to  work 
in  their  hives,  they  divide  themselves  into 
four  companies  :  one  of  which  roves  in  the 
fields  in  search  of  materials  ;  another  employs 
itself  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions 
of  their  cells;  a  third  is  employed  in  making 
the  inside  smooth  from  the  corners  and  angles ; 
and  the  fourth  company  bring  food  for  the  rest, 
or  relieve  those  who  return  with  their  respec 
tive  burdens.  But  they  are  not  kept  constant 
to  one  employment;  they  often  change  the 
tasks  assigned  them  :  those  that  have  been  at 
work,  being  permitted  to  go  abroad;  and  those 
that  have  been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their 
places.  They  seem  even  to  have  signs,  by 
which  they  understand  each  other ;  for  when 
any  of  them  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its 
trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expected, 
which  then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  some 
drops  fall  into  the  other's  montl),  which  is  at 
that  time  open  to  receive  it  Their  diligence 
and  labour  is  so  great,  that  in  a  day's  time 
they  are  able  to  make  cells,  that  lie  upon  each 
other,  numerous  enough  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand bees. 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found 
formed  in  the  exactest  proportion.  It  was 
said  by  Pappus,  an  ancient  geometrician,  that 
of  all  other  figures,  hexagons  were  the  most 
convenient;  for  when  placed  touching  each 
other,  the  most  convenient  room  would  be 
given,  and  the  smallest  lost.  The  cells  of  the 
bees  are  perfect  hexagons  :  these,  in  every 
honey-comb,  are  double,  opening  on  either 
side,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.     The  bottoms 

Part  of  Honey-comb  with  Qupen't  cell 

are  composed  of  little  triangular  panes,  which, 
when  united  together,  terminate  in  a  point, 
and  lie  exactly  upon  the  extremities  of  other 
panes  of  the  same  shape,  in  opposite  cells. 
These  lodgings  have  spaces,  like  streets,  be- 
tween them,  large  enough  to  give  the  bees  a 
free  passage  in  and  out ;  and  yet  narrow  en- 
ough to  preserve  the  necessary  heat  The 
mouth  of  every  cell  is  defended  by  a  border, 
which  makes  the  door  a  little  less  than  the  in- 
side of  a  cell,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the 
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whole.  These  cells  serve  for  difierent  purpo- 
ses ;  for  laying  up  their  young  ;  for  their  wax, 
which  in  winter  becomes  a  part  of  their  food; 
and  for  their  honey,  which  makes  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees 
ought  to  be  very  close  ;  and  what  their  hives 
want,  from  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness  of 
man,  these  animals  supply  by  their  own  in- 
dustry: so  that  it  is  their  principal  care,  when 
first  iuved,  to  stop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpose  they  make  u.<ie  of  a  resinous  gum, 
which  is  more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs 
greatly  from  it  This  the  ancients  called 
propolis:  it  will  grow  considerably  hard  in 
June  ;  though  it  will  in  some  measure  soften 
by  heat ;  and  is  often  found  different  in  con- 
sistence, colour,  and  smell.  It  has  generally 
an  agreeable  aromatic  ndour  when  it  is 
warmed ;  and  by  some  it  is  considered  as  a 
most  grateful  perfume.  When  the  bees  be- 
gin to  work  with  it,  it  is  soft,  but  it  acquires  a 
firmer  consistence  every  day ;  till  at  length  it 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much 
harder  than  wax.  The  bees  carry  it  on  their 
hinder  legs  ;  and  some  think  it  is  met  with  on 
the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar.  However 
it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plaster  the 
inside  of  their  hives  with  this  composition. 

If  examined  through  a  glass  hive,  from  the 
hurry  the  whole  swarm  is  in,  the  whole  ap- 
pears at  first  like  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  but 
the  spectator  soon  finds  every  animal  diligent- 
ly  employed,  and  following  one  pursuit,  with 
a  settled  purpose.  Their  teeth  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  tliey  model  and  fashion  their 
various  buildings,  and  give  them  such  sym- 
metry  and  perfection.  They  begin  at  the  top 
of  the  hive  ;  and  several  of  them  work  at  a 
time  at  the  cells  which  have  two  faces.  If 
they  are  stinted  with  regard  to  time,  they  give 
the  new  cells  but  half  the  depth  which  they 
ought  to  have ;  leaving  them  imperfect,  till 
they  have  sketched  out  the  number  of  cells  ne- 
cessary for  the  present  occasion.  The  con- 
stniction  of  their  combs  costs  them  a  great  deal 
of  labour  :  they  are  made  by  insensible  addi. 
tions  ;  and  not  cast  at  once  in  a  mould,  as  some 
are  apt  to  imagine.  There  seems  no  end  of 
their  shaping,  finishing,  and  turning  them 
neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their  young  are  most 
carefully  formed ;  those  designed  for  lodging 
the  drones,  are  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  that 
for  the  queen-bee  the  largest  of  all.  The  cells 
in  which  the  young  bro^  are  lodged,  serve  at 
different  times  for  containing  honey  ;  and  this 
proceeds  from  an  obvious  cause  :  every  worm, 
before  it  is  transformed  into  an  anrelia,  hangs 
its  old  skin  on  the  partitions  of  its  cell ;  and 
thus,  while  it  strengthens  the  wall,  diminishes 
the  capacity  of  its  late  apartment  The  same 
cell,  in  a  single  summer,  is  often  tenanted  by 


three  or  four  worms  in  succession ;  and  the 
next  season  by  three  or  four  more.  Each 
worm  takes  particular  care  to  fortify  the  pan- 
nels  of  its  cell,  by  hanging  up  its  spoils  tliere: 
thus,  the  partitions  being  lined  six  or  eight 
deep,  become  at  last  too  narrow  for  a  new 
brood,  and  are  converted  into  store-houses  for 
honey. 

Those  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  de- 
posited, are  much  deeper  than  the  rest  When 
the  harvest  of  honey  is  so  plentiful  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  room  for  it,  they  either 
lengthen  their  combs,  or  build  more ;  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  former.  Sometimes 
they  work  at  three  combs  at  a  time ;  for  when 
there  are  three  work-houses,  more  bees  may 
be  thus  employed,  without  embarrassing  each 
other. 

But  honey,  as  was  before  observed,  is  not 
the  only  food  upon  which  these  animals  sub- 
sist  The  meal  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax 
is  formed,  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  re- 
pasts. This  is  a  diet  which  they  live  upon 
during  the  summer ;  and  of  which  they  lay  up 
a  large  winter  provision.  The  wax  of  which 
their  combs  are  made,  is  no  more  than  this 
meal  digested,  and  wrought  into  a  paste. 
When  the  flowers  upon  which  bees  generally 
feed,  are  not  fully  blown,  and  this  meal  or  dust 
is  not  offered  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  bees 
pinch  the  tops  of  the  stamina  in  which  it  is 
contained,  with  their  teeth ;  and  thus  antici- 
pate the  progress  of  vegetation.  In  April  and 
May,  the  bees  are  busy,  from  morning  to  even, 
ing,  in  gathering  this  meal ;  but  when  the 
weather  becomes  too  hot  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

The  bee  b  furnished  with  a  stomach  for  its 
wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.  In  the  former  of 
the  two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digested,  and 
concocted  into  real  wax,  and  is  thus  ejected 
by  the  same  passage  by  which  it  was  swal- 
lowed. Every  comb,  newly  made,  is  white : 
but  it  becomes  yellow  as  it  grows  old,  and  al- 
most black  when  kept  too  long  in  the  hive. 
Beside  the  wax  thus  digested,  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  powder  kneaded  up  for  food  in 
every  hive,  and  kept  in  separate  cells,  for  win- 
ter provision.  This  is  called  by  the  country 
people,  bee-bread;  and  contributes  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  animal  during  win- 
ter. Those  who  rear  bees,  may  rob  them  of 
their  honey,  and  feed  them,  during  the  win- 
ter,  with  treacle;  but  no  proper  substitute  has 
yet  been  found  for  the  bee-bread;  and,  with- 
out it,  the  animals  become  consumptive,  and 
die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that 
part  of  the  flower  called  the  nectareum.  From 
the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  passes  into  the 
gullet ;  and  then  into  the  first  stomach,  or 
honey-bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like 
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an  oblong  bladder.  Children  that  live  in 
country  places,  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
bladder;  and  destroy  many  bees,  to  come  at 
their  store  of  honey.  When  a  bee  has  suffi- 
ciently filled  its  first  stomach,  it  returns  back 
to  the  hive,  where  it  disgorges  the  honey  into 
one  of  the  cells.  It  often  happens  that  the  bee 
delivers  its  store  to  some  other,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  and  flies  off  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Some  honeycombs  are  always  left  open  for 
common  use ;  but  many  others  are  stopped  up, 
till  there  is  a  necessity  of  opening  them.  Each 
of  these  is  covered  carefully  with  wax;  so 
close,  that  the  covers  seem  to  be  made  at  the 
very  instant  the  fluid  is  deposited  within  them. 
Having  thus  given  a  cursory  description  of 
the  insect,  individually  considered,  and  of  the 
habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  social 
habits  and  institutions:  and,  in  considering 
this  little  animal  attentively,  after  the  necessary 
precautions  for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  community,  its  second  care  is  turned  to  the 
continuance  of  posterity.  How  numerous 
soever  the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in 
one  swarm,  yet  they  all  owe  their  original  to 
u  single  parent,  which  is  called  the  QueenSee. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  a  single  insect 
shall,  in  one  summer,  give  birth  to  above 
twenty  thousand  young  :  but,  upon  opening 
her  body  the  wonder  will  cease;  as  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  appearing  at  one  time,  amounts  to 
five  thousand.*     This  animal,  whose  existence 

'  On  the  conversion  of  the  larva  of  a  fforker  into  a 
Queen. — Bees,  when  deprived  of  their  queen,  are  en- 
dowed  by  nature  with  the  power  of  remedying  this  ca- 
lamity, by  converting  a  worker  larva  into  a  royal,  one  ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  cell  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  nourishment,  of  producing  a  female  that  shall  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  queen  or  mother>bee,  cap- 
able of  perpetuating  her  kind.  The  discovery  of  this 
singular  fact  Is  generally  attributed  to  Schirach,  and, 
probably,  with  justice ;  for,  although  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing artificial  swarms,  which  can  only  be  efiected  by 
causing  the  production  of  artificial  queens,  is  said  to  have 
pervailed  amongst  the  modem  Greeks  and  Italians  from 
a  very  early  period,  it  does  not  follow,  nor  does  it  appear 
from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  reason  why.  The  manner  in  wltich  Schirach  made 
the  discovery  Is  interesting: — Elaving  used  a  gi'eat 
quantity  of  smoke  in  some  of  his  operations,  the  bees 
were  so  annoyed  by  it  that  numbers  of  them  left  the  hive, 
and,  amongst  them,  the  queen.  Knowing  the  conse- 
quences of  her  loss,  he  sought  fur  her  diligently,  but  in  vain. 
Next  morning  he  observed  a  cluster  of  bees  about  the 
size  of  an  apple  on  the  prop  of  the  hive  whose  queen  had 
fled  ;  here  he  discovered  a  queen,  and,  having  carried 
her  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive  which  had  lost  its  own,  she 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  bees,  and  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  plainly  announced  that  she  was  their 
queen.  **  What  was  my  astonishment,"  he  proceeds, 
"  when,  wishing  to  introduce  her  among  the  combs,  I 
saw  that  the  bees  remaining  had  already  planned  and 
almost  finished  three  royal  cells  !  Struck  with  the  ac- 
tivity and  sagacity  of  these  creatures,  to  save  themselves 
from  impending  deutruction,  I  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion,  and  adored  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  ^  the  care 
taken  to  perpetuate  his  works.    Having  carried  away  two 


is  of  80  much  importance  to  her  subjects,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  her 
size,  and  the  shape  of  her  body.  On  her 
safety  depends  the  whole  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  attentions  paid  her  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  swarm,  evidently  show  the 
dependence  her  subjects  have  upon  her 
security.     If  this  insect  be  carefully  observed, 

of  the  cells  to  ascertain  whether  the  bees  would  continue 
their  operations,  I  beheld,  next  morning,  with  the  utmost 
surprise,  that  they  had  removed  all  the  food  from  around 
the  third  worm  left  behind,  on  purpose  to  prevent  its 
conversion  to  a  queen."  The  fact  of  this  power  possessed 
by  the  bees  is  so  extraordinary,  that  its  reality  was  at 
first  called  in  question  by  several  eminent  naturalists, 
among  others,  by  the  justly  cele'brated  Bonnet.  This 
naturalist  was  at  last,  however,  convinced  of  its  reality 
by  experiments  instituted  by  himself,  and,  satisfied  that 
all  the  working-bees  are  females  of  imperfect  orgauisa. 
tion,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  evolution  of  the  germ 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  prolific  matter  as  a  stim- 
ulant, as  a  substantial  nutriment  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  supposes  that  a  certain  quality  of  food  ad. 
ministered  more  copiously  than  in  ordinary  cases,  may 
unfold  those  organs  in  the  larvae  of  bees  that  never  would 
have  appeared  without  it.  He  conceived,  also,  that  a 
habitation,  like  a  queen-cell,  considerably  more  spacious, 
and  differently  placed,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete  development  of  organs,  which  the  new  nutriment 
may  cause  to  grow  in  all  directions.  It  furnishes  a  sur- 
prising evidence  of  the  slow  degrees  by  which  scientific 
facts  make  their  way,  if  not  essential  to  general  utility, 
when  we  consider  that  to  this  day,  the  knowledge  of  this 
singularity  in  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  apiarians,  and  even  rejected  by 
some  of  them.  It  has,  however,  been  confirmed  by  so 
many  experiments  instituted  by  many  difierent  Individ- 
uals,  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  withhold  its  assent 
from  its  trutiu 

The  proceedings  of  the  bees,  in  order  to  supply  the  loss 
of  their  queen,  are  extremely  interesting.  In  about 
twenty  .four  hours  they  are  aware  of  the  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  them,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  they  set 
about  repairing  the  disaster.  They  fix  upon  a  worm  not 
more  than  three  da3r8  old,  demolish  the  three  contiguous 
cellsi,  and  raise  around  it  a  regular  cylindrical  inclosure. 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  workers  change  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  cell,  which  has  hitherto  been  horizontal,  into 
a  perpendicular  position,  working  downwards  till  it  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  stalactite.  In  due  time  it  is  sealed, 
and  tlie  larva  undei^goes  its  metamorphosis  into  a  royal 
nymph.  Huber  gives  a  detail  of  some  interesting  ex- 
periments on  tills  head,  the  substance  only  of  which  we 
can  present  to^  our  readers.  He  deprived  a  hive  of  its 
queen,  and  put  into  it  some  pieces  of  comb  containing 
worker  eggs.  The  same  day  several  cells  were  enlarged 
by  the  bees,  and  converted  into  royal  cells,  and  tlielarvte 
supplied  with  a  profusion  of  jelly.  He  then  removed 
these  worms  fron^the  royal  cells,  and  substituted  for 
them  as  many  common  worms  from  workers'  cells.  The 
bees  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  change,  they  watched 
over  the  new  worms  as  intently  as  over  thas>a  chosen  by 
themselves  ;  they  continued  enlarging  the  cells,  and 
closed  them  at  the  usual  time.  At  the  proper  lime,  two 
queens  were  hatched,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  of 
the  largest  size,  and  well  formed  in  every  respect.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  experiment.  It 
demonstrated  that  bees  have  the  power  of  converting  the 
worms  of  workers  into  queens,  since  they  succeeded  in 
procuring  them  by  operating  on  worms  not  chosen  by 
themselves,  but  selected  for  \hem,^^Naturalist*»  Library, 
Edin.  1840. 
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aiie  will  be  seen  at  times  attended  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell, 
plunging  the  extremity  of  her  body  into  many 
of  them,  and  leaving  a  small  egg  in  each. 

The  bees  which  generally  compose  her 
train  are  thouglit  to  be  males,  which  serve  to 
impregnate  her  by  turns.  These  are  larger 
and  blacker  than  the  common  bees  ;  without 
stings,  and  without  industry.  They  seem 
formed  only  to  transmit  a  posterity  ;  and  to 
attend  the  queen,  whenever  she  thinks  proper  to 
issue  from  the  secret  retreats  of  the  hive,  where 
she  most  usually  resides.  Upon  the  union  of 
these  two  kinds  depends  all  expectations  of  a 
future  progeny ;  for  the  working  bees  are  of 
no  sex,  and  only  labour  lor  another  offspring  : 
yet  such  is  their  attention  to  the  queen,  that 
if  she  happens  to  die,  they  will  leave  off 
working,  and  take  no  further  care  of  posterity. 
If,  however,  another  queen  is,  in  this  state  of 
universal  despair,  presented  them,  they  im- 
mediately acknowledge  her  for  their  sovereign, 
and  once  more  diligently  apply  to  their  labour. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all  this 
fertility  of  the  queen-bee,  and  the  great  at- 
tentions paid  to  her  by  the  rest,  are  contro- 
verted by  more  recent  observers.  They  assert, 
that  the  common  bees  are  parents  themselves  ; 
that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  which 
they  have  prepared  ;  that  the  females  are  im- 
pregnated by  the  males,  and  bring  forth  a 
progeny,  which  is  wholly  their  own.° 

However,  to  go  on  with  their  history,  bs 

delivered   us   by  Mr  Reaumur When  the 

queen-bee  has  deposited  the  number  of  eggs 
necessary  in  the  cells,  the  working  bees  under- 
take the  care  of  the  rising  posterity.  They 
are  seen  to  leave  olT  their  usual  employments  ; 
to  construct  proper  receptacles  for  eggs  ;  or  to 
complete  those  that  are  already  formed.  They 
purposely  build  little  cells,  extremely  solid, 
for  the  young  ;  in  which  they  employ  a  great 
deal  of  wax  :  those  designed  for  lodging  the 
males,  as  was  already  observed,  are  larger 
than  the  rest ;  and  those  for  the  queen-bees 
the  largest  of  all.  There  is  usually  but  one 
egg  deposited  in  every  cell;  but  when  the 
fecundity  of  the  queen  is  such,  that  it  exceeds 
the  number  of  cells  already  prepared,  there 
are  sometimes  three  or  four  egg^s  crowded 
together  in  the  same  apartment.  But  this  is 
an  inconvenience  that  the  working  bees  will 
by  no  means  suffer.  They  seem  sensible  that 
two  young  ones,  stuffed  up  in  the  same  cell, 
when  they  grow  larger,  will  but  embarrass 
and  at  last  destroy  each  other  ;  they  therefore 
take  care  to  leave  a  cell  to  every  egg  ;  and 
remove  or  destroy  the  rest. 

The  single  egg  that  is  left  remaining,  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it 

*  See  Note  at  the  begiuning  of  the  chapter. 


but  in  a  single  point.  A  day  or  two  after  it 
is  deposited,  the  worm  is  excluded  from  the 
shell  of  the  egg,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
maggot  rolled  up  in  a  ring,  and  lying  softly 
on  a  bed  of  a  whitish-coloured  jelly  ;  upon 
which  also  the  little  animal  begins  to  feed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  instant  it  appears,  the 
working  bees  attend  it  with  the  most  anxious 
and  parentei  tenderness  ;  they  furnish  it  every 
hour  with  a  supply  of  this  whitish  substance, 
on  which  it  feeds  and  lies;  and  watch  the 
cell  with  unremitting  care.  They  arc  nurses 
that  have  a  greater  affection  for  the  offspring 
of  others,  than  many  parents  have  for  their 
own  children.  They  are  constant  in  visiting 
each  cell,  and  seeing  that  nothing  is  wanting; 
preparing  the  white  mixture,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  composition  of  honey  and  waxy  in  their 
own  bowels,  with  which  they  feed  them. 
Thus  attended,  and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm, 
in  less  than  six  days'  time,  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  no  longer  accepts  the  food  offered 
it.  When  the  bees  perceive  that  it  has  no 
further  occasion  for  feeding,  they  perform  the 
last  offices  of  tenderness,  and  shut  the  little 
animal  up  in  its  cell ;  walling  up  the  month 
of  its  apartment  with  wax  :  where  they  leave 
the  worm  to  itself;  having  secured  it  from 
every  external  injury. 

The  worm  is  no  sooner  left  inclosed,  but 
from  a  state  of  inaction,  it  begins  to  laboar, 
extending  and  shortening  its  body ;  and  by 
this  means  lining  the  walls  of  its  apartment 
with  a  silken  tapestry,  which  it  spins  in  the 
manner  of  caterpillars,  before  they  undergo 
their  last  transformation.  When  their  cell  is 
thus  prepared,  the  animal  is  soon  after  trans- 
formed  into  an  aurelia ;  but  differing  from 
that  of  the  common  caterpillar,  as  it  exhibits 
not  only  the  legs,  but  the  wings  of  the  future 
bee,  in  its  present  state  of  inactivity*  Thus, 
in  about  twenty  or  one  and  twenty  days  after 
the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee  is  completely  formed, 
and  fitted  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  its  state. 
When  all  its  parts  have  acquired  their  proper 
strength  and  consistence,  the  young  animal 
opens  its  prison,  by  piercing  with  its  teeth  the 
waxen  door  that  confines  it  When  just 
freed  from  its  cell,  it  is  as  yet  moist,  and  in- 
commoded with  the  spoils  of  its  former  situa- 
tion :  but  the  officious  bees  are  soon  seen  to  flock 
round  it,  and  to  lick  it  clean  on  all  sides  with 
their  trunks  ;  while  another  band,  with  equal 
assiduity,  are  observed  to  feed  it  with  honey  : 
others  again  begin  immediately  to  cleanse  the 
cell  that  has  been  just  left ;  to  carry  the  ordure 
out  of  the  hive,  and  to  fit  the  place  for  a  new 
inhabitant.  The  young  bee  soon  repays  their 
care  by  its  industry ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  its 
external  parts  become  dry,  it  discovers  its 
natural  appetites  for  labour,  and  industriously 
begins  tie  task,  which  it  pursues  unremittingly 
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through  life.  The  toil  of  man  is  irksome  to 
him,  and  he  earns  his  suhsistence  with  pain  ; 
but  this  little  animal  seems  happy  in  its 
pursuits,  and  linds  delight  in  all  its  employ- 
ments. 

When  just  freed  from  the  cell,  and  pro- 
perly equipped  by  its  fellow-bees  for  duty,  it 
at  once  issues  from  the  hive,  and  instructed 
only  by  Nature,  goes  in  quest  of  flowers, 
chooses  only  those  (hat  yield  it  a  supply, 
rejects  such  as  are  barren  of  honey,  or  have 
been  already  drained  by  other  adventurers  ; 
and  when  loaded,  is  never  at  ji  loss  to  find  its 
way  back  to  the  common  habitation.  After 
this  first  sally,  it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy 
powder  that  lies  on  every  flower,  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  wax  ;  and  with  this, 
the  very  first  day,  it  returns  with  two  large 
balls  stuck  to  its  thighs. 

When  bees  first  begin  to  break  their  prisons, 
there  are  generally  above  a  hundred  excluded 
in  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of 
moderate  size,  becomes  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers  ;  and  they 
are  scarcely  excluded  from  the  cell,  when  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  sally  foVth  in 
quest  of  new  habitations.  In  other  words,  the 
hive  begins  to  swarm,  and  the  new  progeny 
prepares  for  exile.' 

>  Those  not  experienced  in  the  nature  of  bees,  miy  be 
greatly  deceived  in  the  purchasing  of  hives  tor  stoclc.  It 
can  only  be  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  hive,  that  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  may  be  gained ; 
this,  however,  is  attendbd  with  much  difficulty,  and  some 
danger ;  but  by  (he  outward  appearance  and  weight  of 
the  hive  he  may  perhaps  arrive  at  nearly  a  correct  con- 
jecture. The  best  season  for  purcliasiug  is  either  in 
February  or  at  the  swarming  season  ;  in  February  it  lias 
survived  the  rigour  of  wiuter,  and  the  purchaser  has 
then  only  to  attend  to  the  population  of  the  hive,  or  its 
apparent  age.  Let  the  purchaser  oliserve  with  attenti'^ 
the  numlier  of  bees  which  enter  the  hive  loaded  with  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  ;  and  if  an  apparently  equal  num. 
her  departs  in  great  bustle  and  hurry,  he  may  then  con- 
jecture the  hive  to  be  in  good  health  and  well  populated; 
and  if  a  loud  humming  noise  Is  heard  within  the  hive,  it 
is  a  ceitain  sign  of  its  strength  and  prosperity.  The 
weight  of  a  hive  in  Febraary  should  never  be  under  fifteen 
pounds,  nor  in  autumn  under  thirty  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  tlie  hive  is  new,  for  in  old  hives  a  quantity  of 
farina  or  bee-head  accumulates,  which  adds  considerably 
to  its  weight ;  the  purchaser  should  also  reject  a  hive 
when  he  observes  its  straw  decayed  and  rotten,  the 
ligaments  loose,  and  frequent  blotches,  over  it,  for  it  will 
cost  him  incessant  trouble  and  vexation  to  keep  It  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  preservation,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
lieaith  of  his  bees. 

The  apiary,  or  place  where  the  bee-hives  are  placed, 
eliould  in  very  warm  situations  be  made  to  face  the  east, 
and  in  colder  districtsthe  south  east  It  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  high  winds,  which  not  only  prevent  the  bees 
from  leaving  the  hive  in  quest  of  lioney,  but  they  also 
surprise  them  in  the  fields,  and  often  kill  them  by  dashing 
them  against  the  trees  and  rocks  or  into  rivers.  The 
hives  in  an  apiary  should  always  be  placed  In  a  right 
line ;  but  Ahould  the  number  of  the  hives  be  great,  and 
the  situation  not  capacious  enough  to  admit  of  their  being 
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While  there  is  room  enough  jn  the  hive, 
the  bees  remain  quietly  together  ;  it  is  neces- 
sity alone  that  compels  the  separation.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  young  brood,  with  grace- 

piaced  longitudinally  it  is  more  advisable  to  place  them 
over  one  another  on  shelves  than  in  double  rows  on  the 
ground.  A  bee,  on  leaving  the  hive,  generally  forms  an' 
angle  of  about  forty-five  with  the  horison  ;  the  elevation 
of  the  hive  should  therefore  be  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  humidity.  The  greater 
the  elevation  of  the  hive,  the  longer  is  the  flight  of  the 
swarm  ;  and  when  they  are  at  a  certain  point  of  eleva- 
tion, the  swarms  are  lost  foi'  ever  to  the  proprietor.  If 
the  hives  are  to  be  placed  in  a  double  row,  the  hinder 
ones  should  alternate  with,  and  be  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from,  the  front  ones,  that  when  the  bees  take  their 
flight  no  obstruction  is  offered  to  their  ascent.  Huish 
recommends  placing  every  hive  upon  a  single  pedestal, 
and  at  two  or  three  feet  distance  from  each  other.  By  this 
means,  when  any  thing  happens  to  one  hive,  the  others 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  when  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  bee-house  ;  and  the  hive  may  be  chained  down 
and  locked.  It  is  usual  to  have  three  or  four  legs  or 
supports  to  the  bee-boards  ;  but  those  who  have  tried  one 
will  never  resort  to  more,  as  one  Is  a  much  better  pro- 
tection from  vermin  and  insects.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  apiary  should  be  kept  clear  of  high  plants  for  two  or 
three  yards. 

The  variety  of  bees  employed  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sequence. To  the  common  observer  all  working  bees, 
as  to  external  appearance,  are  nearly  the  same  ;  but  to 
those  who  examine  them  with  attention,  the  difference 
in  size  is  very  distinguishable ;  and  they  are,  in  their 
vicious  and  gentle,  indolent  and  active  natures,  e8sen« 
tially  different.  Of  the  stock  which  Howison  had  in 
I8I0,  it  required  250  to  weigh  an  ounce;  but  they  were 
so  vicious  and  lazy  that  he  changed  it  for  a  smaller 
variety,  which  possessed  much  better  dispositions,  and  of 
which  it  required  206,  on  an  average,  to  weigh  an  ounce. 
Whether  size  and  disposition  are  Invariably  connected, 
is  not  determined. 

The  best  material  and  form  for  hives  is  a  straw  thimble 
or  flo%Ter-pot  placed  in  an  inverted  position.  Hives 
made  of  straw,  as  now  In  use,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  made  of  wood  and  other  materials,  from  the 
effectual  defence  they  afford  against  the  extremes  of  heat 
ill  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

The  size  of  hives  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  that  of  the  swarms.  This  has  not  had  that 
attention  paid  to  it  which  the  subject  demands,  as  much 
of  the  success  in  the  management  of  the  bees  depends  on 
that  circumstance.  From  blind  instinct  bees  endeavour 
to  fill  with  combs  whatever  hive  they  are  put  into,  before 
they  begin  to  gather  honey.  Owing  to  this,  when  the 
hire  is  too  large  for  its  inhabitants,  the  time  for  collect, 
ing  their  winter  store  is  spent  in  unprofitable  labour ;  and 
storvation  Is  the  consequence.  This  evil  also  extends  to 
occasioning  late  swarming  the  next  summer;  it  being 
long  before  the  hive  becomes  so  filled  with  young  bees  as 
to  produce  a  necessity  for  emigration,  from  which  cause 
the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  the  young  colonies  to 
procure  a  winter  stock.  A  full-sized  straw  hive  will 
hold  three  pecks  ;  a  small-sized  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pecks. 

The  Polish  hive  appears  to  be  the  second  in  merit  to 
that  described,  and  perhaps  it  may  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence, if  the  mode  of  using  it  were  generally  known.  It 
is  simply  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  nine  feet  long.  It  is  scooped  out 
f  boring  in  this  country  would  be  better)  for  about  six  feet 
from  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  of  that 
length,  and  of  six  or  eight  Inches  in  diameter  ^%ithin. 
Part  of  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  is  cut  out  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  length,  about  four  inches  wide, 
3u 
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less  obstim^cyt  refuse  to  depart,  and  even 
venture  to  resist  their  progenitors.  The  young 
ones  are  known  by  being  browner  than  the 
old,  with  whiter  hair ;  the  old  ones  are  of  a 
lighter  colour,  with  red  hair.  The  two  armies 
are  therefore  easily  distinguishable,  and  dread- 
ful  battles  are  often  seen  to  ensue.  But  the 
victory  almost  ever  terminates  with  strict 
political  justice  in  favour  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  rebellious  offspring  are  driven  off,  not 
without  loss  and  mutilation. 

In  different  countries,  the  swarms  make 
their  appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  there  are  several  signs  previous  to  this 
intended  migration.  The  night  before,  an 
unusual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive ;  in  the 
morning,  though  the  weather  be  soft  and  in- 
viting, they  seem  not  to  obey  the  call,  be- 
ing intent  on  more  important  meditations  with, 
in.  All  labour  is  discontinued  in  the  hive ; 
every  bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing,  or  re- 

aiid  a  slip  of  wood  ii  mado  to  fit  the  opening.  On  the 
sides  of  this  slip,  or  segment,  notches  are  made  every  two 
or  three  inolies,  of  sufficient  sise  to  allow  a  single  bee  to 
pass.  This  slip  may  be  furnished  with  hinges,  and  with 
a  lock  and  key ;  but  in  Poland  It  is  merely  fastened  in 
by  a  wedge.  All  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hive 
is  a  cover  at  tq*  to  throw  off  the  rain  ;  and  then  it  re- 
quires only  to  be  placed  upright  like  a  strong  post  In  the 
garden,  so  as  the  bottom  of  the  liollow  cylinder  may  be 
not  nearer  the  ground  than  two  feet,  and  the  opening  slip 
look  to  the  south.  When  a  swarm  is  to  be  put  in,  the 
tree,  with  the  door  or  slip  opened,  is  placed  obliquely 
over  it ;  when  the  bees  enter,  the  door  is  dosed,  and  the 
holes  stopped  with  clay  till  the  hive  is  planted  or  placed 
upright.  When  honey  is  wanted,  the  door  is  opened 
during  the  finest  part  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the 
bees  are  out;  its  entire  state  is  seen  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  operator,  with  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  or  with  a 
!ighted  rag,  to  keep  off  the  bees  from  his  hands,  cuts  out 
with  a  cixraked  knife  as  much  comb  as  he  thinks  fit  In 
this  way  fresh  hooey  is  obUined  during  the  summer,  the 
bees  are  never  cramped  for  room,  nor  does  it  become 
necessary  to  kill  them.  The  old  comb,  however,  is 
annually  cut  out,  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  tendency  to 
swarming,  which,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  size  of 
their  dwelling,  they  generally  do  once  a  year ;  for  the 
latvs  of  nature  are  not  to  be  changed.  Though  it  be  a 
fact  that  a  small  swarm  of  bees  will  not  do  well  in  a  large 
hive ;  yet,  if  the  hive  extend  in  length  and  not  in 
breadth,  it  is  admitted  both  by  Huber  and  Huish  that 
they  will  thrive  io  it  "  If  too  great  a  diameter,"  says 
liuber,  '*  be  not  given  to  the  abode  of  the  bee,  it  may 
without  danger  be  increased  in  the  elevation  ;  their 
success  in  the  hollow  trees,  their  natural  domicile,  Incoo- 
testabiy  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

The  feeding  of  bees  is  generally  deferrtsd  till  winter 
or  spring ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  practice.  Hives 
should  be  examined  in  the  couite  of  the  month  of  Sep. 
tember,  or  about  the  time  of  killing  the  drones ;  and  if 
a  large  hive  does  not  weigh  thirty  pounds,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  it  half  a  pound  of  honey,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  soft  sugar  made  into  syrup,  for  every  pound 
that  it  is  deficient  of  that  weight ;  and  in  like  proportion 
to  smaller  hives.  This  work  must  not  be  delayed,  that 
time  may  be  given  for  the  bees  to  make  the  deposit  In 
their  empty  cells  before  they  are  rendered  torpid  by  the 
cold.  Sugar  simply  dissolved  in  water  (which  is  a 
common  practice),  and  sugar  boiled  with  water  into  a 


luctantly  yielding,  a  submission  ;  at  length, 
after  some  noise  and  tumult,  a  queen-bee  is 
chosen  to  guard,  rather  than  conduct  the  young 
colony  to  other  habitations,  and  then  they  are 
marshalled  without  any  apparent  couductur. 
In  less  than  a  minute  they  leave  their  native 
abode,  and  forming  a  cloud  round  their  pro- 
tectress, they  set  off  without  seeming  to  know 
the  place  of  their  destination ;  Ute  warid  be- 
fore them,  where  to  choote  their  place,  of  rest. 
The  usual  time  of  swarming  is  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  shines  bright,  and  invites  them  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  They  flutter  for  a  while  in  the 
air,  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  sometimes  un- 
dertake  a  distant  journey,  but  more  frequently 
are  contented  with  some  neighbouring  asylum . 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  chimney-top,  or  some 
other  exposed  situation.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable, that  all  those  animals,  of  whatever 
kind,  that  have  long  been  under  the  protection 

syrup,  form   compounds  very  differently  suited  for  the 
winter  store  of  bees.     When  the  former  is  wanted  fcr 
their  immediate  nourishment,  as  in  spring,  it  wUl  answer 
equally  as  a  synip ;  but  if  to  be  laid  up  as  store,  the  heat 
of  the  hive  quickly  evaporating  the  water,  Icares   the 
sugar  In  dry  crystals,  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  tnmks 
of  the  bee»      Hives  may  be  killed  with  hunger  while 
some  pounds'  weight  of  sugar  remain  in  this  state  in 
their  cells.     The  Irailing  of  sugar  into  syrup  forms  a 
closer  combination  with  the  water,  by  which  it  is  pre- 
vented from  flying  off,  and  a  consistence  resembling  that 
of  honey  retained.     Hoirison  had  frequent  experience  o< 
hives,  not  containing  a  pound  of  honey,  preterred  in 
perfect  health  through  the  winter  with  sugar  so  prepared, 
when  given  In  proper  time  and  In  sufficient  quantity. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  ought  to  be  given  to  a  hive 
may  be  calculated  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  a 
month  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  a  less  quantity 
%vill  suffice.     Mlten  a  hive  is  fed  in  the  spring,  it  should 
always  be  alter  sunset,  when  the  bees  have  returned  from 
the  fields ;  otherwise  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
may  ensue  from  the  robberies  committed  by  the  bees  of 
other  hives.     If  they  are  fed  in  the  morning,  it  must  be 
before  sunrise,  and  the  entrance  instantly  stopped  to  keep 
out  depredators ;  for  as  the  bees  leave  the  hive  on  the 
very  first  appearance  of  day-light,  a  later  period  woQ!d 
prevent  the  return  of  all  those  who  had   left   the  hive 
previous  to  the  entrance  being  secured.     The  following 
receipt  for  bees  is  recommended  as  beneficial  and  eco- 
nomical.   To  two  quarts  of  good  ale  put  one  pound  ci 
moist  sugar  ;  boil  them  until  the  sugar  is  wholly  dis. 
solved,  carefully  skimming  it ;  when  it  is  cald,  it  will  be 
found  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  it  may  be  given 
to  tlie  bees  in  the  following  manner  :  If  the  bees  are  in 
the  plain  cottage  hive,  an  eek  of  tlie  same  diameter  as 
the  hive  must  be  provided,  and  frdm  three  to  four  hands 
in  height.     When  the  sim  is  set,  and  the  bees   have 
retired,  let  the  hive  be  gently  raised,  and  the  eek  placed 
on  the  stool  ;  then,  having  filled  a  soup-plate  with  the 
food,  place  it  on  the  eek,  and  put  doyrn  the  hive.       To 
prevent  the   bees   being  drowned   in  the  liquid,  it   is 
necessary  to  phice  tome  straws  over  the  plate,  and  over 
tlie  straws  a  piece  of  paper,  either  thickly  perforated  or 
cut  into  nicks;    these  nicks,  however,  must  not   run 
parallel  with  the  straws,  but  either  across  or  diagonally ; 
the  entrance  must  then  be  closed,  and  the  plate  removed 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
will  be  transfeiTed  into  the  combs. 
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of  man,  seem  to  lose  a  part  of  their  natural  sa. 
g^acity  in  providing  for  themselves.  Tlie  rab- 
bit, when  domesticated,  forgets  to  dig  holes, 
the  hen  to  build  a  nest,  and  the  bee  to  seek  a 
shelter  that  shall  protect  it  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  winter.  In  those  countries  where  the 
bees  are  wild,  and  unprotected  by  man,  they 
are  always  sure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree  ;  but  with  us,  they  seem 
improvident  in  their  choice,  and  the  first  green 
branch  that  stops  their  flight,  seems  to  be 
thought  sufficient  for  their  abode  through  win- 
ter.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
queen  chooses  the  place  where  they  are  to 
alight,  for  many  of  the  stragglers,  who  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  a  particular  branch,  go  and 
settle  upon  it ;  others  are  seen  to  succeed ;  and, 
at  last,  the  queen  herself,  when  she  finds  a 
sufficient  number  there  before  her,  goes  to 
make  it  the  place  of  her  head-quarters.  When 
the  queen  is  settled,  the  rest  of  (he  swarm  soon 
follow  ;  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  seem  to  be  at  ease.  It  sometimes 
is  found,  that  there  are  two  or  three  queens  to 
a  swarm,  and  the  colony  is  divided  into  par- 
ties ;  but  it  most  usually  happens,  that  one  of 
these  is  more  considerable  than  the  others,  and 
the  bees,  by  degrees,  desert  the  weakest,  to 
take  shelter  under  the  most  powerful  protec 
tor.  The  deserted  queen  does  not  long  sur- 
vive  this  defeat ;  she  takes  refuge  under  the 
new  monarch,  and  is  soon  destroyed  by  her 
jealous  rival.  Till  this  cruel  execution  is  per. 
formed,  the  bees  never  go  out  to  work  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  queen-bee  belonging  to  the 
new  colony  left  in  the  old  hive,  she  always 
undergoes  the  fate  of  the  former.  However, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  bees  never  sacri- 
fice any  of  their  queens,  when  the  hive  is  full 
of  wax  and  honey ;  for  there  is  at  that  time  no 
danger  in  maintaining  a  plurality  of  breeders. 
When  the  swarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a 
place  of  rest,  and  the  policy  of  government  is 
settled,  the  bees  soon  resume  their  former  la- 
bours. The  making  cells,  storing  fliem  with 
honey,  impregnating  the  queen,  making  pro- 
per cells  for  the  reception  of  the  rising  pro. 
geny,  and  protecting  them  from  external  dan. 
ger,  employ  their  unceasing  industry.  But 
soon  after,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  colony  is  sufficiently  stored 
with  inhabitants,  a  most  cruel  policy  ensues. 
The  drone  bees,  which  are  (as  has  been  said) 
generally  in  a  hive  to  the  number  of  a  hun. 
dred,  are  marked  for  slaughter.  These,  which 
had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and  plea- 
sure,  whose  only  employment  was  in  impreg. 
nating  the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the  la- 
bours of  the  hive,  without  aiding  in  the  gene- 
ral toil,  now  share  the  fate  of  most  voluptuar- 
ies, and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  resent, 
ment  of  society. 


The  working  bees  in  a  body  declare  war 
against  them  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days'  time 
the  ground  all  round  the  hive  is  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Nay,  the  working  bees 
will  even  kill  such  drones,  as  are  yet  in  the 
woim  state,  in  the  cell,  and  eject  their  bodies 
from  the  hive  among  the  general  ramage. 

When  a  hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in 
the  year,  the  first  is  always  the  best,  and  the 
most  numerous.  These  having  the  whole 
summer  before  them,  have  the  more  time  for 
making  wax  and  honey,  and  consequently 
their  labours  are  the  most  valuable  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Although  the  swarm  chiefly  consists 
of  the  youngest  bees,  yet  it  is  often  found  that 
bees  of  all  ages  compose  the  multitude  of  emi- 
grants, and  it  often  happens  that  bees  of  all 
ages  are  seen  remaining  behind.  The  num. 
ber  of  them  is  alwavs  more  considerable  than 
that  of  some  populous  cities,  for  sometimes 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  are  found  in  a 
single  hive.  So  large  a  body  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  work  with  great  expedition  ;  and  in 
fact,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  will 
make  combs  above  twenty  inches  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  broad.  Sometimes  they  will 
half  fill  their  hives  with  wax  in  less  than  five 
days.  In  the  first  fifteen  days,  they  are  aU 
ways  found  to  make  more  wax  than  they  do 
afterwards  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  animals,  as  usually  found  in  our  own 
country.  How  they  are  treated,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  honey,  belongs 
rather  to  the  rural  economist,  than  the  natural 
historian  ;  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  still  more  remains  equally  curious 
and  new.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  farm,  or  a  country, 
may  be  overstocked  with  bees,  as  well  as  with 
any  other  sort  of  animal;  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hives  always  require  a  certain  number 
of  flowers  to  subsist  on.  When  the  flowers 
near  home  are  rifled,  then  are  these  indus- 
trious insects  seen  taking  more  extensive 
ranges  :  but  their  abilities  may  be  over  taxed  ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged,  in  quest  of  honey,  to 
go  too  far  from  home,  they  are  over-wcaried  in 
the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by  birds,  or 
beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 

From  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  Piedmont,  ihey  have  contrived,  as 
I  have  often  seen,  a  kind  of  floating  bee. 
house. 

They  have  on  board  one  barge  threescore 
or  a  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from 
the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  storm :  and 
with  these  the  owners  sufler  themsejves  to 
float  gently  down  the  river.  As  the  b**es  are 
continually  choosing  their  flowery  pasture 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  sweets  before  unrifled  ;  and  thus 
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a  single  floating  beo-bouse  yields  the  proprie- 
tor a  considerable  income.  Why  a  method  si. 
milar  to  this  has  never  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  more  gentle  rivers,  and 
more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  I  know  not :  certainly  it  might  be 
turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor  a 
secure,  though  perhaps  a  moderate  income. 

Having  mentioned  the  industry  of  these  ad- 
mirable insects,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  some, 
thin?  of  the  eflects  of  their  labour  of  that  wax 
and  lioney  which  are  turned  by  man  to  such 
various  uses.  Bees  gather  two  kinds  of  wax; 
one  coarse,  and  the  other  fine.  The  coarser 
sort  is  bitter,  and  with  this,  which  is  called 
propolis,  they  stop  up  all  the  holes  and  crevi- 
ces  of  their  hives.'     It  is  of  a  more  resinous 

*  U  was  strongly  suspected  by  Reaumur,  that  the  bees 
collected  the  propolis  from  those  trees  which  are  known 
to  produce  a  similar  gummy  resin,  such  as  the  poplar, 
the  birch,  and  the  willow;  but  he  was  thrown  into  doubt 
by  not  being  able  to  detect  the  bees  in  the  act  of  procur- 
ing it,  and  by  observing  them  to  collect  it  where  none 
of  those  trees,  nor  any  other  of  the  same  description, 
grew.  His  bees  also  refused  to  make  use  of  bitumen, 
and  oilier  resiiuius  substances,  xrith  which  he  supplied 
them,  though  Mr  Kaight  was  more  successful. 

Ruber  at  length  fet  the  question  at  rest.  <'  For  many 
years,"  says  he,  "  I  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  find 
them  on  trees  producing  an  analogous  substance,  though 
multitudes  had  been  seen  returning  laden  with  it.  In 
July,  some  branches  of  the  wild  poplar,  which  had  been 
cut  since  spring,  with  very  large  buds,  full  of  a  reddish, 
viscous,  odoriferous  matter,  were  brought  to  me,  and  [ 
planted  them  in  vessels  before  hives,  in  the  way  of  the 
bees  going  out  to  forage,  so  that  they  could  not  be  insen- 
sible of  their  presence.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  visited  by  a  bee,  which  separating  the  sheath 
of  a  bud  with  its  teeth,  drew  out  threads  of  the  viscous 
substance,  and  lodged  a  pellet  of  it  in  one  of  the  baskets 
of  its  limbs  ;  fi'om  another  bud  it  collected  another  pellet 
for  the  opposite  limb,  and  departed  to  the  hire*  A  se- 
cond bee  took  the  place  of  the  former  in  a  few  minutes, 
following  the  same  procedure.  Young  slioots  of  poplar, 
recently  cut,  did  not  seem  to  attract  these  insects,  as 
their  vUcous  matter  had  less  consistence  than  the  for. 
mer.  Different  experiments  proved  the  identity  of  this 
substsHce  with  propolis ;  and  now,  having  only  to  disco- 
ver how  the  bees  applied  it  to  use,  we  peopled  a  hive, 
so  prepared  as  to  fulfil  our  views.  The  bees,  building 
upwards,  soon  reached  the  glass  above ;  but,  unable  to 
quit  their  habitation,  on  account  of  rain,  they  were  three 
weeks  without  bringing  home  propolis.  Their  combs 
remained  perfectly  white  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  state  of  tiie  atmosphere  became  more  favourable 
for  our  observatioits.  Serene  warm  weather  engaged 
them  to  forage,  and  they  returned  from  the  fields  laden 
with  a  resinous  gum,  resembling  a  transparent  jelly,  and 
having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  garnet.  It  was  easily 
distinguished  from  the  farinaceous  pellets  then  collected 
by  other  bees.  The  workers  bearing  the  propolis  ran 
over  the  clusters  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
and  rested  on  the  rods  supporting  the  comos,  or  some- 
times stopped  00  the  sides  of  their  dwelling,  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  companions  coming  to  discumber  them  of 
their  burden.  We  actually  saw  two  or  three  arrive,  and 
carry  tlie  propolis  from  off  the  limbs  of  each  with  their 
teeth*  The  upper  part  of  the  hive  exhibited  the  most 
animated  spectacle  :  thither  a  multitude  of  bees  resorted 
from  all  quarters,  to  engage  in  the  predominant  occupa- 
tion of  the  collection,  distribution,  and  application  of  the 


nature  than  the  fine  wax,  and  is  consequently 
better  qualified  to  resist  the  moisture  of  the 
season,  and  preserve  the  works  warm  and  dry 
within.     The  fine  wax  is  as  necessary  to  the 


prvipolis.  Some  conveyed  that  of  which  they  had  un- 
loaded the  purveyors  in  their  teeth,  and  deposited  it  in 
heaps;  others  hastened,  before  its  hardening,  to  spread 
it  out  like  a  varnish,  or  form  it  into  strings,  proportioned 
to  the  interstices  of  the  sides  of  the  hive  to  be  filled  op. 
Nothing  could  be  mora  diversified  than  the  operations 
carried  on. 

The  bees,  apparently  charged  with  applying  th«  pro- 
polls  within  the  cells,  were  easily  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  workers,  by  the  direction  of  their  beads  to- 
wards  the  horiaootal  pane  forming  the  roof  of  th«  hire, 
and  on  reaching  it,  Uiey  deposited  tlieir  burden  Dearly 
in  the  middle  of  intervals  separating  the  combs  :  then 
they  c(  nveyed  the  propolis  to  the  real  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. They  suspended  themselves  by  the  claws  of  tiie 
hind  legs  to  points  of  support,  afforded  by  the  Tiscosity  of 
the  propolis  on  the  glass;  and,  as  it  were,  swinging 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  brought  th«  heap  o; 
this  substance  nearer  to  the  cells  at  each  impulse.  Here 
the  bees  employed  their  fore  feet,  which  remained  finee, 
to  sweep  what  the  teeth  had  detached,  and  to  unite  tLe 
fragments  scattered  over  the  glass,  which  recorervd  all 
its  transparency  when  the  whole  prop<rfis  was  brougfat  te 
the  vicinity  of  the  cells.  After  some  of  the  bees  had 
smoothed  down  and  cleaned  out  the  glased  cells,  feeling 
the  way  with  their  antenna;,  one  desisted,  and  having 
approached  a  heap  of  propolis,  drew  out  a  thread  with  its 
teeth.  This  being  broken  off,  it  was  taken  in  the  claws 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  bee,  re-entering  tlie  cell,  imme. 
diately  placed  it  in  the  angle  of  two  portions  that  had 
been  smoothed,  in  which  operation  the  fore  feet  and  teeth 
were  used  alternately  ;  but  probably  proving  too  clumsy, 
the  thread  was  reduced  and  polished ;  and  we  admired 
the  accurscy  with  which  it  was  adjusted  when  the  worit 
was  completed.  The  insect  did  not  stop  here  :  return- 
ing to  the  cell,  it  prepared  other  parts  of  it  to  receive  a 
second  thread,  for  which  we  did  not  doubt  that  the  heap 
would  be  resorted  to.  Contrary  to  our  expectation,  how- 
ever, it  availed  itself  of  the  portion  of  the  thread  cut  oti 
on  the  former  occasion,  arranged  it  in  the  appointed 
place,  and  gave  It  all  the  solidity  and  finish  of  which  it 
was  susceptible.  Other  bees  concluded  the  work  which 
the  first  had  begun ;  and  the  sides  of  the  cells  were  speed. 
Ily  secured  with  threads  of  propolis,  while  some  were 
also  put  on  the  orifices;  but  we  could  not  seize  the  mo. 
ment  when  they  were  varnished,  though  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  how  it  is  done.'* 

This  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  bees  apply  the  pro- 
polis. They  are  extremely  solicitous  to  remove  such  in- 
sects  or  foreign  bodies  as  happen  to  get  admission  into 
the  hive.  When  so  light  as  not  to  exceed  their  powers, 
tiiey  first  kill  the  insect  with  their  stings,  and  then  drag 
it  out  with  their  teeth.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  as 
was  first  observed  by  Maraldi,  and  since  by  Reaumur 
and  others,  that  an  ill-fated  snail  creeps  into  the  hive  : 
this  is  no  sooner  perceived  than  it  is  attsrked  on  all 
sides,  and  stung  to  death.  But  how  are  the  bees  to  cany 
out  so  heavy  a  burthen?  Such  a  labour  would  be  in 
vain.  To  prevent  the  noxious  smell  which  would  ari^e, 
from  its  putrefaction,  they  immediately  embalm  it,  by 
covering  every  part  of  its  body  with  propolis,  through 
which  no  effluvia  can  escape.  When  a  snail  with  a 
shell  gets  entrance,  to  dispose  of  it  gives  much  lesi> 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  bees.  As  soon  as  it  receives 
the  first  wound  from  a  sting,  it  naturally  retires  within 
its  shell.  In  this  case,  the  bees,  instead  of  pasting  it  a.l 
over  with  propolis,  content  themselves  with  gluing  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  shell,  which  is  sufficient  to  rcn. 
der  the  animal  for  ever  immovably  fixed. 
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animal's  preservation  as  the  honey  itself. 
With  this  they  make  their  lodgings,  with  this 
they  cover  the  cells  of  their  young,  and  in 
this  they  lay  up  their  magazines  of  honey. 
This  is  made,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
from  the  dust  of  flowers,  which  is  carefully 
kneaded  by  the  little  insect,  then  swallowed, 
and  having  undergone  a  kind  of  digestion,  is 
formed  into  the  cells,  which  answer  such  a 
variety  of  purposes.  To  collect  this,  the  ani- 
mal  rolls  itself  in  the  flower  it  would  rob,  and 
thus  takes  up  the  vegetable  dust  with  the  hair 
of  its  body.  Then  carefully  brushing  it  into 
a  lump,  with  its  fore-paws  it  thrusts  the  com- 
position into  two  cavities  behind  the  thighs, 
which  are  made  like  spoons  to  receive  the 
wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines  them  serves  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

As  of  wax,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  ho"- 
ney ;  the  white  and  the  yellow.  The  white 
is  taken  without  fire  from  the  honey-combs. 
The  yellow  is  extracted  by  heat,  and  squeezed 
through  bags,  in  a  press.  The  best  honey  is 
new,  thick,  and  granulated,  of  a  clear  trans- 
parent white  colour,  of  a  soft  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  of  a  sweet  lively  taste.  Honey 
made  in  mountainous  countries  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  valley.  The  honey  made  in  the 
spring  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and 
lose  their  fragrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of 
ihe  world ;  yet  there  are  differences  worthy 
our  notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  less 
by  one  half  thah  the  European,  and  more 
black  and  round.  They  have  no  sting,  and 
make  their  cells  in  hollow  trees  ;  where,  if  the 
hole  they  meet  wilh  is  too  large,  they  form  a 
sort  of  waxen  house  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their  honey, 
and  lay  their  eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey 
in  waxen  vessels,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
of  a  black  or  deep  violet  colour ;  and  these  are 
so  joined  together,  that  there  is  no  space  left 

Mr  Knight,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
discovered  by  accident  an  artiHcial  substance,  more  at- 
Lfactive  than  any  of  the  resins  experimentally  tried  by 
Reaumur.  Having  caused  the  decorticated  part  of  a 
tree  to  be  covered  with  a  cement,  composed  of  bees'-wax 
and  turpentine,  he  observed  that  this  was  frequented  by 
hive-bees,  who,  finding  it  to  be  a  very  good  propolis 
ready  made,  detached  it  from  the  tree  by  their  mandi- 
bles,  and  then,  as  usual,  passed  it  from  the  fir&t  leg  to 
the  second,  and  so  on.  When  one  bee  had  thus  collect, 
ed  its  load,  another  often  came  behind  and  despoiled  it 
of  all  it  had  collected;  a  second  and  a  third  load  were 
frequently  lost  in  the  same  maimer;  and  yet  the  patient 
insect  pursued  its  operations  without  manifesting  any 
signs  of  anger.  Probably  the  latter  circumstance,  at 
which  Mr  Knight  seems  to  have  been  surprised,  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  instance  of  the  division  of  labour  so 
strikingly  exemplified  in  every  part  of  the  economy  of 
bees. 


between  them.  The  honey  never  congealj, 
but  is  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  and  the 
colour  of  amber.  Resembling  these,  there  are 
found  little  black  bees,  without  a  sting,  in  all 
the  tropical  climates;  and  though  these  coun- 
tries are  replete  with  bees  like  our  own,  yet 
those  form  the  most  useful  and  laborious  tribe 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  honey  they 
produce  is  neither  so  unpalatable  nor  so  sur- 
feiting as  ours  ;  and  the  wax  is  so  soft  that  it 
is  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being 
never  found  hard  enough  to  form  into  candles, 
as  in  Europe. 

Of  insects  that  receive  the  name  of  bees 
among  us,  there  are  several ;  which,  however, 
differ  very  widely  from  that  industrious  social 
race  we  have  been  just  describing.  The 
Humble-bee  is  the  largest  of  all  this  tribe, 
being  as  large  as  the  first  joint  of  one's  middle 
finger.*     These  are  seen  in  every  field,  and 

'  The  humble-bees  of  this  country  are  now  divided 
into  two  generic  groups,  Bombtu  and  Apathut.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  hive-bee,  and  other  races 
bearing  afKnity  to  them^  by  having  the  simple  eyes  ar- 
ranged in  a  curve,  instead  of  forming  a  triangle;  by 
having  an  impression  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  on  the 
forehead  ;  the  labrum  transverse,  and  two  distinct  spines 
at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  tibiie.  More  obvious  char- 
acters are  afforded  by  their  large,  comparatively  rounded, 
hirsute  bodies,  generally  adorned  with  bands  of  light, 
yellow  or  red.  Upwards  of  forty  different  species  are 
described  as  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  but  as  the  three 
distinct  races  of  females,  males,  and  workers,  belonging 
to  the  same  species,  often  bear  little  resemblance  to  one 
another,  and  as  the  hair  or  down  covering  their  bodies, 
often  of  the  gayest  colours,  changes  with  age,  like  the 
plumage  of  birds,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  tlut  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  family,  and  difTering  only  in  sex  or 
age,  liave  in  some  instances,  been  described  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent species. 

The  common  humble-bvo  abounds  in  our  fields  and 
gardens,  and  is  almost  equally  common  throughout  all 


Europe.  It  is  distinguished  above  its  congeners  fur 
strength  and  activity.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  insects 
that  appear  in  the  spring,  and  one  of  the  latest  to  leave 
us  in  autumn.  It  forms  its  nest,  as  is  well  known,  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  sometimes  excavated  lal>oriously 
by  its  own  eflbrts,  sometimes  previously  formed  by  other 
animals  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  foundress  of  the 
colony.  The  females  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  species, 
are  largest  in  size,  the  males  next,  and  the  workers 
smallest.  Early  in  spring,  when  the  willows  begin  to 
bloom,  the  female  may  be  seen  traversing  the  gardens 
by  sun-rise  with  her  usual  sonorous  booming,  and  busied 
in  collecting  honey  and  pollen  from  the  catkins.  The 
workers  do  not  sppear  till  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
the  males  not  till  autumn,  when  the  thistles  are  in  blos- 
som, upon  the  flowers  of  which  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers  and  in  still  greater,  if  possible,  upon  seeding 
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perched  on  every  flower.  They  build  their 
nest  in  holes  in  the  ground,  of  dry  leaves, 
mixed  with  wax  and  wood,  defended  with 
moss  from  the  weather.  Each  humble-bee 
makes  a  separate  cell  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg,  which  is  round  and  hollow,  contain, 
itig  the  honey  in  a  bag.  Several  of  these 
cells  are  joined  together  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  appears  like  a  cluster  of  grapes. 
The  females,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
wasps,  are  very  few,  and  their  eggs  are  laid 
in  cells,  which  the  rest  soon  cover  ever  with 
wax.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  a 
queen  or  not ;  but  there  is  one  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  without  wings,  and  without 
hair,  and  all  over  black,  like  polished  ebony. 
This  goes  and  views  all  the  works,  from  time 
to  time,  and  enters  into  the  cell,  as  if  it  wanted 
to  see  whether  every  thing  was  done  right 
In  the  morning  tlie  young  humble-bees  are 
very  idle,  and  seem  not  at  nil  inclined  to  la- 
bour, till  one  of  the  largest,  about  seven  o'clock, 
thrusts  half  its  body  from  a  hole  designed  for 
that  purpose,  and  seated  on  the  top  of  the  nest, 
bents  its  wings  for  twenty  minutes  succes- 
sively, buzzing  the  whole  time,  till  the  whole 
colony  is  put  in  motion.  Tlie  humble-bees 
"gather  honey  as  well  as  the  common  bees  ; 
but  it  is  neither  so  fine  noF  so  good,  nor  the 
wax  so  clean,  or  so  capable  of  fusion. 

Beside  the  bees  already  mentioned,  there 
are  various  kinds  among  us,  that  have  much 
the  appearance  of  honey-makers,  and  yet  make 
only  wax.  The  Wood-Bee  is  seen  in  every 
garden.     It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 


leeks  and  onions,  where,  on  a  single  flower,  may  be  seen 
half  a  dozen  at  the  same  moment.  At  Utis  early  period 
of  the  year,  the  female  is  a  solitary  being,  and  her  flights 
are  directed  in  search  of  a  place  suitable  for  a  habitation. 
The  females  only,  of  all  the  former  year's  colony,  haTe 
survived  the  winter,  and  now  dispersing,  each  seeks  a 
residence  for  herself,  where  she  may  become  the  found- 
ress of  a  new  community.  Having  pitched  upon  a  con- 
venient spot,  the  laborious  insect  proceeds  to  excavate 
first  the  passage  or  gallery,  then  the  nest  itself,  detaching 
the  soil,  as  It  were,  grain  by  grain ;  she  seizes  the  mole- 
cule with  the  flrst  pair  of  legs,  transfers  it  instantly  to 
the  second,  receives  it  next  with  the  third,  and  Anally 
pushes  it  as  far  as  po^ible  behind  her.  These  excava- 
tions, situated  often  above  a  foot  under  the  surface,  are 
wholly  the  work  of  the  solitary  female.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  nest  is  made  close  to,  or  even  upon  the 
surface  when  partially  hollow,  and  covered  with  dry 
moss ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  mode  pursued  by  this 
^jiecies,  and  in  such  localities  the  colony  is  far  less 
numerous  than  when  at  a  greater  depth. 

Having  finished  the  excavation,  and  carpeted  her  new 
dwelling  with  soil  leaves,  &c.,  the  insert  proceeds 
to  construct  brood  cells.  The  wax  of  which  these 
are  formed  is  secreted,  as  in  the  domestic  bee,  in  cer- 
tain receptacles  placed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  pro- 
cess of  the  abdominal  scales,  and  Is  extracted  by  the  bee 
in  the  form  of  laminae,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
insect's  body.  Unlike  the  queen  of  the  hive  bees,  the 
mother-bee  of  this  family  possesses  these  wax-secreting 
organs  as  well  as  the  workers,  and  produces  the  substance 
in  greater  'luantity  than  her  progeny. 


queen-bee  ;  its  body  of  a  bluish  black ,  which 
is  smooth  and  shining.  It  begins  to  appear 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  is  seen  flying 
near  walls  exposed  to  a  sunny  aspect.  •  This 
bee  makes  its  nest  in  some  piece  of  wood, 
which  it  contrives  to  scoop  and  hollow  for  its 
purpose.*     This,  however,  is  never   done  in 

*  We  have  frequently  witnessed,  says  Mr  Retinie, 
the  operations  of  these  ingenious  little  workers,  who  are 
fmrticularly  partial  to  posts,  palings,  and  the  wood  .work 
of  houses  which  has  become  soft  by  beginning  to  decay. 
Wood  actually  decayed,  or  aflected  by  dry-rot,  they  seem 
to  reject  as  unfit  for  their  purposes ;  but  they  make  no 
objections  to  any  hole  previously  drilled,  provided  it  be 
not  too  large ;  and,  like  the  mason-bees,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  take  possession  of  an  old  nest,  a  few  repairs 
being  all  that  in  this  case  is  necessary.'  When  a  new 
nest  is  to  be  ooostructed,  the  bee  proceeds  to  chisel  mf- 
flclent  space  for  it  out  of  the  wood  with  her  jawi. 
We  say  her,  because  the  task  in  this  instance,  as  in  most 
others  of  solitary  bees  and  wasps,  devolves  solely  upon 
the  female,  the  male  taking  no  concern  in  the  aflalr,  »)d 
probably  being  altogether  ignorant  that  such  a  work  is 
going  fonvard.  It  is  at  least  certain  the  male  is  neter 
seen  giving  his  assistance,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  ap- 
proaches the  neighbourhood.  The  female  carpenter.bee 
has  a  task  tc>  perform  no  less  arduous  tlian  the  mason-bee , 
for  though  the  wood  may  be  tolerably  soft,  she  can  only 
cut  out  a  very  small  portion  at  a  time.  The  successive 
portions  which  she  gnaws  off  may  he  readily  ascertained 
by  an  observer,  as  she  carries  them  away  from  Ihe  place. 
In  giving  the  history  of  a  mason-wasp,  we  remarked  the 
care  with  which  she  carried  to  a  distance  little  fragments 
of  brick,  which  she  detached  in  the  progress  of  excavatiui. 
We  have  recently  watched  a  precisely  similar  procedure 
in  the  instance  of  a  carpenter-bee  forming  a  cell  in  a 


<^- 


wooden  post.  I'he  only  difference  was,  that  the  bee  did 
not  fly  so  far  away  with  her  fragments  of  wood  as  the 
wasp  did ;  but  she  varied  the  direction  of  her  flight  every 
time  ;  and  we  could  observe,  that  after  dropping  the  chip 
of  wood  which  she  had  carried  off,  she  did  not  return  in  a 
direct  line  to  her  nest,  but  made  a  circuit  of  some  extent 
before  wheeling  round  to  go  back. 

*'  On  observing  the  proceedings  of  this  carpenter 4)t^ 
next  day,  we  found  her  coming  in  with  balls  of  pollen 
on  her  thighs  ;  and  on  tracing  her  from  the  nest  into  the 
adjacent  garden,  we  saw  her  visiting  every  flower  which 
was  likely  to  yield  iter  a  supply  of  pollen  for  her  future 
progeny.  This  was  not  all :  we  subsequenUy  saw  her 
taking  the  direction  of  a  clay-quarry  frequented  by  Uie 
mason-bees,  where  we  recognized  her  loading  herself  with 
a  pellet  of  clay,  and  cariying  it  into  her  cell  in  the 
wooden  poet.  We  observed  her  alternating  this  labotir  for 
several  days,  at  one  time  carrying  clay,  and  at  another 
pollen  ;  till  at  length  she  completed  her  task,  and  closed 
the  entrance  with  a  barricade  of  clay,  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  any  insectivorous  depredator,  who  might  make 
prey  of  her  young  ;  or  of  some  prying  parasite,  who  might 
introduce  its  own  eggs  into  the  nest  she  had  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  construcL 
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trees  that  are  standing ,  for  the  wood  it  makes 
choice  of  is  half  rotten.  The  holes  are  not 
made  directly  forward,  but  turning  to  one 
side,  and  have  an  opening  sufficient  to  admit 
one's  middle  finger,  from  whence  runs  the 
inner  apartment,  generally  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long.  The  instruments  used  in  boring 
these  cavities  are  their  teeth  ;  the  cavity  is 
usually  branched  into  three  or  four  apartments ; 
and  in  each  of  these  they  lay  their  eggs,  to 
the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  each  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  rest :  the  egg  is  involved 
in  a  sort  of  paste,  which  serves  at  once  for  the 
young  animal's  protection  and  nourishment. 
The  grown  bees,  however,  feed  upon  small 
insects,  particularly  a  louse,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

**  Some  days  after  it  was  finished,  we  cut  into  the 
post,  and  exposed  this  nest  to  view.  It  consisted  of  six 
cells  of  a  somewhat  squaie  shape,  tiie  wood  forming  the 
literal  walls ;  and  each  was  separated  from  the  one  ad- 
jacent by  a  partition  of  clay,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
playing  card.  The  wood  was  not  lined  with  any  ex- 
traneous substance,  but  was  worlced  as  smooth  as  if  it 
had  been  chiselled  by  a  joiner.  There  were  five  cells, 
airanged  in  a  very  singular  manner — two  being  almost 
horizontal,  two  perpendicular,  and  one  oblique.  The 
depth  to  which  the  vrood  was  excavated,  in  this  instance, 
was  considerably  less  than  what  we  have  observed  in 
other  species  which  dig  perpendicular  galleries  several 
inches  deep  in  posts  and  garden-seats ;  and  they  are 
inferior  in  ingenuity  to  the  carpentry  of  a  bee  described 
by  Reaumur,  which  has  not  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
native  of  Britain,  though  a  single  indigenous  species  of 
the  genus  has  been  douhtingly  mentioned,  and  is  figured 
l)y  Kirby,  in  his  valuable  '  Monographia.'  If  it  ever  be 
found  here,  its  large  size  and  beautiful  violet-coloured 
wings  will  render  mistakes  impossible. 

*'  The  violet  carpenter-bee  usually  selects  an  upright 
piece  of  wood,  into  which  she.  hores  obliquely  for  about 
an  inch  ;  and  then,  changing  this  direr  tion,  works  per- 
pendicularly, and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  wood,  for 
twelve  or  fiflet^n  inches,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Sometimes  the  bee  is  contented  with  one  or  two  of  these 
excavations  ;  at  other  times,  when  the  wood  is  adapted 
to  it,  she  scoops  otit  three  or  four — a  task  which  some* 
times  requirei  several  weeks  of  incessant  labour.  The 
tunnel  in  the  wood,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
work  ;  for  the  little  architect  hns  afterwards  to  divide 
the  whole  into  cells  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  depth. 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  growth  of  her  progeny, 
that  each  should  be  separated  from  the  other,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  food.  She  knows,  most  exactly, 
the  quantity  of  food  which  each  grub  will  require,  during 
its  growth ;  and  she  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  cut  it 
olT  from  any  additional  supply.  In  constructing  her  cells, 
she  does  not  employ  clay,  like  the  bee  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  but  the  sawdust,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
which  she  has  collected  in  gnawing  out  the  gallery.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  have  suited  her  design  to  scatter  this 
about,  as  our  carpenter-bee  did.  The  violet  bee,  on 
the  contrary,  collects  her  gnawings  into  a  little  store- 
heap  for  future  use,  at  a  short  distance  from  her  nest. 
She  proceeds  thus: — At  the  bottom  of  her  excavation 
she  deposits  an  egg,  and  over  it  fills  a  space  nearly  an 
inch  high  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  made  into  a  paste 
with  honey.  She  then  covers  this  over  with  a  ceiling 
composed  of  cemented  sawdust,  which  also  serves  for 
the  floor  of  the  next  chamber  above  it.  For  this  purpose, 
she  cements  round  the  wall  a  ring  of  wood  chips,  taken 


Mason. Bees  make  their  cells  with  a  sort  of 
mortar  made  of  earth,  which  they  build  against 
a  wall  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  mortar, 
which  at  first  is  soft,  soon  becomes  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid.  Each 
nest  contains  seven  or  eight  cells,  an  egg  in 
every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the  other. 
If  the  nests  remain  unhurt,  or  want  but  little 
repairs,  they  make  use  of  them  the  year  en- 
suing ;  and  thus  they  often  serve  three  or  four 
years  successively.  From  the  strength  of 
their  houses,  one  would  think  these  bees  in 
perfect  security ;  yet  none  arc  more  exposed 
than  they.  A  worm  with  very  strong  teeth 
is  often  found  to  bore  into  their  little  fortifica- 
tions, and  devour  their  young. 

The  Ground- Bee  builds  its  nest  in  the  earth, 


from  her  store-heap;  and  within  this  ring  forms  another, 
gradually  contracting  the  diameter  till  she  has  constructed 
a  circular  plate,  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece, 
and  of  considerable  hardness.  .This  plate  of  course  ex- 
hibits concentric  circles,  somev^hat  similar  to  the  annual 
circles  in  the  cross  section  of  a  tree.  In  the  same  man- 
ner she  proceeds  till  she  has  completed  ten  or  twelve 
cells;  and  then  she  closes  the  main  entrance  wiih  a  bar- 
rier of  similar  materials. 

*'  Let  us  compare  the  progress  of  this  little  joiner  with 
a  human  artisan — one  who  has  been  long  practised  in  his 
trade,  and  has  the  most  perfect  and  complicated  tools  for 
his  assistance.  The  bee  has  learned  nothing  by  practice ; 
she  makes  her  nest  but  once  in  her  life,  but  it  is  then  as 
complete  and  finished  as  if  she  had  made  a  tliousand. 
She  has  no  pattern  before  her^but  the  Architect  of  all 
things  has  impressed  a  plan  upon  her  own  mind,  which  she 
can  realize  without  scale  or  compasses.  Her  two  sharp 
teeth  are  the  only  tools  with  which  she  is  provided  fur 
her  laborious  work;  and  yet  she  bores  a  tunnel,  twelve 
times  the  length  of  her  own  body,  with  greater  ease  than 
tlie  workman  who  bores  into  the  earth  for  water,  with 
his  apparatus  of  augers  adapted  to  every  soil.  Her 
tunnel  is  clean  and  regular;  she  leaves  no  chips  at  the 
bottom,  for  she  is  provident  of  her  materials.  Further, 
she  has  an  exquisite  piece  of  joinery  to  perform,  when 
her  ruder  labour  Is  accomplished.  The  patient  bee  works 
her  rings  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  slie 
produces  a  shelf,  united  with  such  care  with  her  natural 
glue,  that  a  number  of  fragments  are  as  solid  as  one 
piece. 

••The  violet  carpenter-bee,  as  may  be  expected,  oc- 
cupies several  weeks  in  these  complicated  labours ;  and 
during  that  period  she  is  gradually  depositing  her  eggs, 
each  of  which  is  successively  to  become  a  grub,  a  pupa, 
and  a  perfect  bee.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  she  does 
not  lay  all  her  eggs  in  the  same  place— as  each  is  separ- 
ated  fVom  the  other  by  a  laborious  process — that  the  egg 
which  is  first  laid  will  be  the  earliest  hatched  ;  and  that 
the  first  perfect  insect,  being  older  tlian  its  fellows  in 
the  same  tunnel,  will  strive  to  make  its  escape  sooner, 
and  so  on  of  the  rest.  The.careful  mother  provides  foi 
this  contingency.  She  makes  a  lateral  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cells ;  for  the  teeth  of  the  young  bees 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  outer  wood, 
though  they  can  remove  the  cemented  rings  of  saw-dust 
in  the  interior.  Reaumur  observed  these  holes,  in 
several  cases :  and  he  further  noticed  another  external 
opening  opposite  to  the  middle  cell,  which  he  supposed 
was  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  shorten  the  distance 
for  the  removal  of  the  fragments  of  wood  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  building."— /nwcf  Architectur$, 
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wherein  it  makes  round  holes,  five  or  six  inches 
deep  ;  the  mouth  being  narrow,  and  only  just 
sufEcient  to  admit  the  little  inhabitant. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  patience 
and  assiduity  with  which  they  labour.  They 
carry  out  all  the  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  where  it  forms  a  little  hil. 
lock  ;  an  Alps,  compared  to  the  power  of  the 
artist  by  which  it  is  raised.  Sometimes  the 
walks  of  a  garden  are  found  undermined  by 
their  labours  :  some  of  the  holes  running 
directly  downward,  others  horizontally  beneath 
the  surface.  They  lay  up  in  these  cavities 
provisions  for  their  young,  which  consist  of  a 
paste  that  has  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  is 
of  a  sweetish  taste. 

The  Leaf-cutting  Bees  make  their  nest  and 


lay  their  eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very  arti- 
ticially  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth,  of  about 
the  length  of  a  tooth. pick  case.  They  make 
the  bits  of  leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  and  with 
them  line  the  inside  of  their  habitations.  This 
tapestry  is  still  further  lined  by  a  reddish  kind 
of  paste,  somewhat  sweet  or  acid.  These  bees 
are  of  various  kinds  ;  those  that  build  their 
nests  with  chestnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  drones, 
but  those  of  the  rose-tree  are  smaller  than  the 
common  bee.* 

The  Wall- Bees  are  so  called  because  they 
make  their  nests  in  walls,  of  a  kind  of  silky 
membrane  with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacur 
ities  between  the  small  stones  which  form  the 
sides  of  their  habitation.  Their  apartment 
consists  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end,  each 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  thimble.  Though 
the  web  which  lines  this  habitation  is  thick 
and  warm,  yet  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour.  This  substance  is  supposed 
to  be  spun  from  the  animal's  body.  The 
males  and  females  are  of  a  size,  but  the  former 
are  without  a  sting. — To  these  varieties  of  the 
bee  kind  might  be  added  several  others,  which 
are  all  different  in  their  nature,  but  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  excite  curiosity.* 

>  A  species  of  Che  leaf-cutting  or  upholsterer  bee  U 
railed  t\w  poppy^bee,  from  its  selecting  the  scarlet  petals 
of  the  poppy  as  tapestiy  for  its  cells.  Kirby  and  Speiice 
express  their  doubts  whether  it  is  indigenous  to  this 
country  :  but  Mr  Ronnie  is  almost  certain  that  he  saw 
tlw  nesU  in  Scotland.  The  poppy.bee  may  be  known 
by  its  being  rather  more  than  a  thijid  of  an  inch  long,  of 
a  black  colour,  studded  on  the  head  end  back  with  red- 
dish  gray  hairs  ;  the  belly  being  gray  and  silky,  and  the 
rings  margined  with  gray  aboTe,  the  second  and  third 
having  an  impressed  transversal  line. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Kirby  has  discovered  that  there  are 
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OF  THE  WASP. 

HowBVKn  similar  many  insects  may  be  in 
appearance,  this  does  not  imply  a  similitude 
in  their  history.  The  bee  and  the  iv^asp  re- 
semble each  other  very  strongly,  yet,  in  ex- 
amining  their  manner  and  their  duration,  they 
differ  very  widely  :  the  bee  labours  to  lay  up 
honey,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
dustry :  the  wasp  appears  equally  assiduous  : 
but  only  works  for  posterity,  as  the  habitatioo 
is  scarcely  completed  when  the  inhabitant 
dies. 

The  wasp  *  is  well  known  to  be  a  -winged 

no  less-  tliaii  two  hundred  and  twenty,  one  distioct  ^^Hc^ 
of  bees.  He  divides  the  Linnsean  genus  into  melbtm 
and  a/>i>,  distinguishing  them  by  their  tongues  ;  the  ie- 
sects  of  the  first  having  short  flatUsh  inflected  tongues. 

We  shall  here  merely  specify  the  Cardmg^BeB^  as  ofit 
of  peculiar  interest^  and  no  ^vays  uncommon  aboot  mr 
villages.     This  bee  is  yellow,  with  the  hair  of  the  thrsat 
somewhat  fawn-coloured.     The  carding-bees  nearly  al* 
peHsh  in  winter ;  a  few  of  the  feroalea  <Hily  sunrivii 
These  usually  make  their  appearance  early  io  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  catkins  of  the  willows  are  in  blossooa  ;  opeii 
which,  at  this  time,  they  may  commonly  be  seen  coliert- 
ing  honey  from  the  female,  and  pollen  from  the   male 
catkins.    The  neuters  do  not  appear  till  tiie  vpring  ii 
somewhat  advanced,  and  the  males  are  most  common  ii. 
autumn,  when   the  thistles  are   In   blossom,  upon   the 
flowers  of  which  they  are  abundant,  sometimes  appear- 
ing to  be  asleep  or  torpid,  and  at  other  times  acting  as  if 
they  were  intoxicated  with  the  sweets  theyr  have  been 
imbibing.     When  these  insects  of  any  sex  are  walking 
on  the  ground,  if  a  finger  be  moved  to  them,  thejr  lift  up 
Uiree  legs  on  one  side,  by  way  of  defence,  which  gi%e 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance.      Their  nests  are 
usually  formed  in  meadows  and  pastures,  eometimes  in 
groves  and  hedge-rows,  whera  the  soil  is  entangled  with 
roots;  but  now  and  then  these  are  found  in  heaps  of' 
stones.      When  they  do  not  meet  with  an  accicieiita^ 
cavity  ready  made,  they  excavate  one  themselves  uiU 
great  labour.     This   they  cover  witli  a  Uiick  convex 
vault  of  mo69,  sometimes  casting  the  interior  vwrf&ct 
with  a  kind  of  eoarse  wax,  to  keep  out  the  wet.     At  the 
lower  part  of  the  nest  there  is  an  opening  for  the  inhalK 
itants  to  go  in  and  out  at  This  entrance  is  often  through 
a  long  gallery  or  covered  way,  a  foot  or  upwards  in  leii|;Ui, 
by  which  tlie  nest  is  more  ellectually  concealed  from  ob. 
servation.     The  mode  in  which  tht-y  transport  the  moss 
which  they  employ  in   the   formation  of  their  nest  is 
singular.     When  they  have  discovered  a  parcel  fitted  to 
that  purpose,  and  conveniently  situated,  they  place  them- 
selves  in  a  line,  with  their  backs  turned  towards  the  nest. 
The  foremost  lays  hold  of  some  with  their  jaws,  and 
clears  it,  bit  by  bit,  with  her  fore-fcet.      When  this  is 
suflicieutly  disenUngled,  she  drives   it   with  her  feet 
under  her  belly,  and  as  far  as  possible  beyond,  to  the 
second  bee.     The  second,  in  like  manner,  pushes  it  on 
to  the  third,  and  so  on.     Thus  small  heaps  of  prepared 
moss  are  conveyed  to  tlie  nest  by  a  file  of  four  or  five  in. 
sects,  where  they  are  wrought  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
by  those  that  remain  within.      The  nests  are  often  six 
or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  elevated  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  Inches  above  the  surface  of  the  grmmd. 

•  The  Wasps  {Vetpa),  like  the  ante  and  bees,  live  in 
society.    They  are  comparable  to  the  latter  for  their  in- 
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Insect  with  a  sting  ;— to  be  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  the  bee,  to  be  marked 
with  bright  yellow  circles  round  its  body,  and 
to  bo  the  most  swift  and  active  insect  of  all 

dustiy,  and  approxlmatti  to  the  former  in  the  extent  of 
their  ravages.  The  bee,  continually  occupied  with  its 
labours,  lives  only  on  what  it  gathers  from  flowers,  aiid 
tfio  sting  with  which  it  is  armed,  is  merely  a  defensive 
weapon,  never  unsheathed  but  for  the  protection  of  itself 
or  its  country.  But  the  wa«p,  on  the  contrary,  is  fero- 
cious, and  subsists  only  on  rapine  and  destruction.  Its 
sting  is  an  oflensive  weapon,  a  means  of  overpowering 
animals  more  feeble  than  itself.  Nevertheless  it  is  nut 
less  ingenious  than  the  others,  rror  less  attached  to  its 
offspring.  United  in  a  single  republic,  the  wasps  spare 
neither  care  nor  labour.  The  works  which  they  perform 
evince  their  dexterity,  their  patience,  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  instinct.  The  peculiar  style  of  their  architec- 
ture is  worthy  of  admiration. 

A  mong  them  we  particularly  distinguish twospecies,  the 
hornet  (vetpa  crabro),  and  the  common  watp  (vulgaris). 
The  first  makes  its  nests  sheltered  from  winds  and  heavy 
rains,  either  in  bams  or  the  holes  of  old  walls,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  large  trunks  of  trees,  the  interior  of 
which  is  rotten.  There  these  insects  form  a  large  cavity, 
hy  detaching  fragments  of  the  wood,  which  is  ready  to 
fall  into  dust.  It  is  in  spring  that  the  females,  after  hav- 
ing  passed  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  state,  and  now  re- 
animated by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  issue  from  their 
i-etreat,  to  find  out  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  establish 
tlieir  nest.  This  place  once  found,  they  lay  there  the 
first  foundations  of  the  edifice,  which  consist  of  a  thick 
and  solid  pillar  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 
nest,  but  much  harder,  and  more  compact.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  wasps  makes  use,  is  the  bark  of  the 
slender  branches  of  the  ash,  which  they  detach  in  fila- 
menU.  Then  they  grind  and  bruise  it  with  their  man- 
dibles, so  as  to  form  a  paste,  which  hardens  after  it  has 
Iteen  employed  in  building.  They  collect,  at  the  same 
time,  a  clear  and  saccharine  fluid,  which  drops  from  the 
places  which  have  been  recently  gnawed  from  the  branch 
which  they  have  been  despoiling.  This  pillar  is  always 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  vault,  and  the 
hornets  attach  to  it  a  sort  of  cap  or  covering  of  the  same 
material,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  roof  to  the  edifice,  and 
prevent  the  dirt,  Sec.,  detached  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  ground  cavity,  from  falling  on  the  combs.  Within 
this  cavity  or  vault  they  place  a  second  pillaj*,  which  is  in 
some  sort  only  a  continuation  of  the  first.  This  is  to 
serve  for  a  base  to  the  first  comb  of  the  cells.  These 
cells  are  hexagonal,  and  their  aperture  is  turned  down- 
wards. The  mother  constructa  some  of  them.  As  none 
but  females  are  found  in  spring,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  been  fecundated  previously  to  the  winter.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  the  females  commence  layiug  as  soon 
as  they  have  constructed  a  few  cells  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  These  eggs  soon  disclose  the  young,  and 
the  mother  (eeds  the  young  larvie  which  issue  from  them, 
with  the  products  of  the  chase.  When  the  latter  have 
acquired  their  full  growth,  they  line  their  cells  with  silk, 
and  stop  them  with  a  covercle  of  the  same  material. 
Heneath  this  envelope  they  undergo  their  metamor- 
phoses. I'hey  do  not  come  forth  from  it  until  they  are 
perfect  Insecta.  The  wasps  which  are  first  bom  are 
workers.  Analogy  leads  us  to  the  belief  that,  as  among  the 
beet,  they  are  only  females  destitute  of  the  ovaris.  They 
are  designed  for  the  occupation  of  constructing  the  nest, 
and  nursing  the  larvse.  As  the  female  continues  to  lay, 
the  family  increases,  and  the  lodging  becomes  too  small. 
Then  the  workers  increase  the  covering  and  the  comb, 
and  when  the  latter  is  pushed  to  the  edge  of  this  envelope, 
they  construct  another  immediately.  This  last  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  by  one  or  many  pillars.    Speedily  the 
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the  fly  kind.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  thi^ 
animal  is  furnished  with  a  long  tooth,  notched 
like  a  saw,  and  with  these  it  is  enabled  to  cut 
any  substance,  not  omitting  meat  itself,  and 

covering  is  finished,  and  filled  with  new  combs.  Then 
there  remains  but  a  single  aperture  to  the  nest.  This 
aperture  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hole  which  is  the  gate 
through  which  the  wasps  arrive  at  their  nest.  It  is 
often  no  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  only  towards  the  commencement  of  autumn  that 
the  young  females  and  young  males  come  forth  from 
their  nymph  state.  All  the  larvae  which  could  not  be- 
come perfect  insects  until  the  month  of  October,  usually 
are  put  to  death  before  this  period,  especially  when  the 
cold  begins  to  be  sensibly  perceptible.  The  wasps,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  nourish  the  larvfc,  are  then  fiolely 
occupied  in  plucking  them  out  of  their  cells,  and  flinging 
them  out  of  the  nest.  The  nymphs,  or  pups,  meet  with 
no  more  mercy.  The  males  and  workers  are  daily 
perishing,  from  the  growing  inclemency  of  the  season ; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  none  but  some  females 
remain,  which  have  passed  that  season  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

In  autumn,  males  and  females  are  to  be  met  with  on 
trees,  from  which  acid  and  saccharine  fluids  exude. 
They  return  no  more  to  the  nest,  and  perish  miserably 
on  the  first  approach  of  cold.  Thus  invariably  finishes 
this  society,  whose  largest  population  but  little  exceedb 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals. 

The  common  wup  makes  its  nest  in  the  ground, 
usually  at  the  depth  of  about  half  a  foot.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  a  conduit  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  very 
seldom  in  a  straight  line.  The  edges  which  are  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  look  as  if  they  were  ploughed. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  vespiary  is  that  of  a  ball. 
It  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter:  its  envelope 
is  a  sort  of  paper  or  paste-board,  which  is  sometimes 
more  than  an  Inch  in  thickness.  Ita  colour  is  a  gray  of 
different  shades,  disposed  in  bands.  This  envelope  is 
rough,  and  appears  formed  of  pieces,  in  the  form  of  valves 
of  shells  placed  one  upon  the  other,  so  that  nothing  is 
seen  but  their  convex  exterior.  VVhen  finished,  this 
envelope  has  two  gates,  which  are  two  round  holes, 
through  which  the  wasps  enter  and  go  out.  The  in- 
terior of  the  nest  is  occupied  hy  sei'eral  combs,  parallel, 
and  pretty  nearly  horizontal:  they  resemble  those  of  the 
bees  in  form,  but  are  composed  of  a  very  difl^erent 
material.  The  vespiaiy  sometimes  contains  fifteen  or 
sixteen  combs  of  a  diameter  proportioned  to  that  of  tli^ 
envelope.  All  these  combs  are,  as  it  were,  so  many 
floors,  disposed  in  stories,  which  furnish  the  means  of 
lodging  a  great  number  of  inhabitanta.  Free  passages 
are  left  between  them.  In  these  Intervals  are  sorta  o( 
columns,  which  serve  to  support  the  combs.  The  foun . 
dations  of  the  edifice,  (if  we  may  use  such  a  solecism) 
are,  at  its  highest  part,  for  the  wasps,  unlike  other  builders, 
begin  their  work  at  the  top,  and  descend  as  they  go  on 
with  it:  these  pillars,  formed  of  the  same  material  as  tlie 
combs  and  envelope,  are  massive ;  their  base  and  capital 
are  of  greater  diameter  than  the  rest. 

These  wasps,  which  work  under  ground,  are  concealed 
from  our  inspection ;  they  must  therefore  be  drawn,  that 
we  may  observe  the  manner  in  which  they  construct 
their  nest.  When  a  nest  is  procured,  which  is  easily 
done,  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  abandon  it.  It  may 
then  be  placed  under  a  glass  hive,  where  we  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  insecta  at  their  work. 

As  soon  as  they  are  lodged,  they  begin  by  repairing 
the  disorders  which  the  vespiary  may  have  suffered,  after 
having  attached  it  solidly  to  the  hive,  and  they  increase 
the  thickness  of  ita  envelope. 

This  envelope  deserves  a  description  a  little  more 
detailed.   Its  thickness,  which  is  often  more  than  an  inch, 
3x 
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to  carry  it  to  its  nest  Wasps  live,  like  bees, 
in  commiinity,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  are  found  inhabiting  a  single  nest. 

Of  all  other  insects  the  wasp  is  the  most 
fierce,  voracious,  and  most  dangerous,  when 
enraged.  They  are  seen  wherever  flesh  is 
cutting  up,  gorging  themselves  with  the  spoil, 

is  not  matalve.  It  is  formed  of  seTorml  layen,  which 
htve  fMtncie$  botween  them:  etch  layer  Is  as  thin  at  t 
sheet  of  paper.  In  proportion  at  the  wasps  tliicken  this 
envelope,  they  build  another  layer  on  those  which  afe 
already  formed.  The  number  d  these  layers  sometimes 
exceeds  Afteen  or  Sixteen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  see  these  wasps 
working  for  the  purpose  of  extending  or  thidienlng  this 
envelope*  Several  of  them  are  engaged  at  this  worii, 
which  they  perform  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and  with> 
out  the  least  ooofuslon.  They  proceed  into  the  country  to 
find  the  necessary  materials:  she  that  has  collected  some, 
returns  loaded  with  a  little  ball  composed  of  a  soft  paste; 
she  hoMs  it  between  her  jaws.  Arrived  at  the  vespiary, 
she  takes  it  to  the  place  where  she  intends  to  labour, 
and  immediately  qipltes  it  there.  She  walks  backwards; 
at  each  step  which  she  makes,  she  leaves  belbre  her  a 
portion  of  the  ball,  without  detaching  it  from  the  rest, 
which  she  holds  between  her  two  fore  feet.  When  she 
has  thus  applied  it  all,  she  unites  and  smooths  it,  by  re- 
passing over  it  several  timet.  The  materials  which  she 
employ  are  filaments  of  wood,  which  she  tears  off  with 
her  mandibles:  she  moistens  and  kneads  them  well  pre- 
viously  to  use. 

These  vespiaries  contain  males,  f«males»  and  workers: 
these  last,  as  among  the  bees  and  other  social  insects, 
are  charged  with  all  the  labours  of  the  society.  Those 
that  go  in  search  of  provision  are  continually  employed 
in  the  chase ;  some  atlas  on  insects  by  main  force,  which 
they  bring  back  almost  entire  to  the  nest;  others  pillage 
the  shops  of  butchers,  where  each  one  attaches  henelf  to 
the  piece  of  meat  which  she  prefers,  and  when  she  Is 
satiated,  cuts  off  a  piece,  sometimes  larger  than  hersell^ 
to  cany  it  home.  Others  again  plunder  the  fruits  of 
gardens  and  orchards:  they  gnaw  or  suck  them,  and  bring 
back  the  Juice.  All  share  their  spoils  with  the  males 
and  females,  and  even  with  the  other  workers;  and  th^ 
division  is  made  with  the  most  perfect  good  will  on  all 
sld«s. 

The  mothers  do  not  fly  into  the  country,  excepting 
ill  spring  and  autumn.  During  the  summer,. they  are 
sbut  up  in  the  interior  of  the  vespiary,  occupied  in  lay- 
ing,  and  especially  in  nursing  their  UtrveB. 

A  vespiaiy  which  has  all  its  combs  usually  contains 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
by  an  egg  or  a  nymph.  It  is  the  larvsB  principally  that 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  waspt.  The  Utter  feed  them 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  birds  feed  their  young, 
giving  them  from  time  to  time  the  bUl-fuU^  after  having 
softened  in  their  mouth  the  aliments  which  the  larvse 
could  not  otherwise  digest. 

Twenty  days  having  elapsed  since  the  eggs  were  laid, 
the  larvsB  ars  now  ready  to  be  metamorphosed  into 
nymphs.  Like  those  of  the  hornet,  they  inclose  them- 
selves  in  their  cells,  and  become  perfect  insects  eight  or 
nine  days  after  they  have  been  changed  into  nymphs. 
The  cell  which  a  young  wasp  has  quitted  does  not  re- 
main a  long  time  vacant.  An  old  wasp  cleans  it  out 
and  renders  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  new  egg. 

The  ceils  destined  for  the  eggs  which  produce  the 
workers  are  never  pUced  among  those  which  contain  the 
eggs  destined  to  give  birth  to  males  and  females.  The 
edifice  built  by  the  wasps,  and  which  occupies  them  during 
some  months,  is  to  last  no  longer  than  a  year.  This  habi> 
tallon,  io  populous  during  summer,  is  almost  deserted  in 


and  then  flying  to  their  nests  with  their  reek- 
ing prey.  They  make  war  also  on  evcrr 
other  fly,  and  the  spider  himself  dreads  their 
approaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  composed 
of  females,  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and 
neutral  or  working  bees.    Wasps  have  similar 


the  winter,  and  entirely  abandoned  in  the  spring:  moA 
of  Its  inhabitants  have  perished  the  preceding  autniDn. 
Some  females  destined  to  perpetuate  the  tpeclet  pass  the 
winter  in  a  ttate  of  numbness,  and  in  the  UAkmio^  spraig 
each  of  them  becomes  the  foundress  of  a  new  repobiic, 
and  the  mother  of  all  the  individuals  which  compose  it. 
The  workers,  as  being  the  most  useliil,  art  the  first  who 
are  bom :  the  males  and  females  do  not  appear  audi  to- 
warda  the  end  of  summer,  or  the  commencesncnt  of 
autumn:  they  couple  in  the  vespiary  itsvlf  In  whlcUi  they 
were  bom. 

The  occupation  of  the  males  In  the  veepiary  Is  limited 
to  cleaning  It  out  and  removing  the  dead  bvdies:  they 
are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  larfsr  than  tho  worken, 
which  are  the  smallest  of  the  three  kinds  of  IndlTiihiaU 
which  compose  the  society.  Like  the  males  of  the  bccis 
they  are  destitute  of  a  sting.  The  mothers  and  the 
workers  ars  alone  provided  with  this  oigan.  The  sting 
of  the  females  Is  longer  than  that  of  the  workers,  and  the 
womd  which. the  wasps  inflict  is  mors  severe,  and  cantet 
a  aharpcr  pain  than  that  made  by  the  beet.  The  violent 
emarting  which  it  produces  Is,  however,  caused  in  the 
same  manner,  by  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  wound. 

Peace  does  not  alwajrs  reign  In  the  secietlet  of  the 
waspt.  Combata  often  take  place  among  the  workers, 
or  between  them  and  the  males.  The  last  IndlTldoab 
are  more  Goti*ardly  or  weaker  than  the  others ;  but  these 
combats  are  rarely  fatal. 

When  the  c#d  weather  first  approaches,  the  workers 
snatch  from  their  cells  the  lanrss  which  are  not  yet  mcU- 
moqihosed,  and  assisted  by  the  males,  turn  them  neck  and 
heels  out  of  the  nest.  It  appears  that  they  know  that 
the  little  ones  could  not  support  cold  and  hunger  during 
the  winter  season,  when  at  this  early  period  they  can 
srareely  find  wherewithal  to  nourish  them.  To  cause 
them  thus  to  perish  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  mercy,  not  ol 
cruelty.  It  is  the  quick  prevention  of  a  long  and  linger- 
ing atate  of  misery. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  admirable  industry  of  the 
wasp«,  agriculturists  ara  not  the  less  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  these  Insects,  which  do  most  particular  damage  to 
fruits,  even  previously  to  their  maturity.  Many  means 
have  been  pointed  out  for  destroying  the  species  which 
live  in  a  socisl  state,  especially  the  common  wasp. 
When  the  places  which  they  inhabit  can  be  discovered, 
it  is  easy  to  dispatch  thonsaods  of  them  in  a  little  time. 
Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  glue  on  bladet  of 
straw,  and  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest, 
but  this  method  is  long  and  troublesome.  Boiling  water 
oast  into  the  hole  may  be  used  with  success.  But  when 
the  nests  are  remote  from  houses,  a  sufficient  quantity 
cannot  well  be  obtained  to  destroy  the  wasps:  sulphur 
matchee  are  far  more  eflicacious.  The  aperture  of  the 
hole  which  conducts  to  the  vespiary  must  be  widened 
a  little,  and  lighted  matches  introduced  into  the  hole, 
after  which  its  entrance  mutt  be  closed  with  small  stones, 
so  that  the  wasps  cannot  get  out  without  mining,  which 
they  cannot  do  In  a  little  time:  they  will  then  assuredly 
be  tuflbcated  by  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  dote  the  hole  so  exactly  as  to 
prevent  all  access  of  air,  and  give  no  issue  to  the  smoke, 

for  then  the  matches  would  be  too  soon  extinguished . 

Suppltment  to  the  Englitk  edition  of  the  Animml  King, 
dom,  hy  Baron  Cuvitr, 
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occupations ;  the  two  first  are  for  propagating 
the  species,  the  last  for  nursing,  defending, 
and  supporting  the  risine  progeny.  Among 
bees,  however,  there  is  seldom  above  a  queen 
or  two  in  a  hive  ;  among  wasps  there  are  above 
two  or  three  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  invigorate 
the  insect  tribes,  the  wasps  are  the  most  of 
the  number,  and  diligently  employed  either 
in  providing  provisions  for  their  nest,  if  already 
made  ;  or  in  making  one,  if  the  former  habita- 
tion be  too  small  to  receive  the  increasing 
community.  The  nest  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  natural  history,  and  con- 
trived almost  as  artificially  as  that  of  the  bees 
themselves.  Their  principal  care  is  to  seek 
out  a  hole  that  has  been  begun  by  some  other 
animal,  a  field-mouse,  a  rat,  or  a  mole,  to 
build  their  nests  in.  They  sometimes  build 
upon  the  plain,  where  they  are  sure  of  the 
dryness  of  their  situation  ;  but  most  commonly 
on  the  side  of  a  bank,  to  avoid  the  rain  or 
water  that  would  otherwise  annoy  them. 
When  they  have  chosen  a  proper  place,  they 
go  to  work  with  wonderful  assiduity.  Their 
first  labour  is  to  enlarge  and  widen  the  hole, 
taking  away  the  earth,  and  carrying  it  off  to 
some  distance.  They  are  perfectly  formed  for 
labour,  being  furnished  with  a  trunk  above 
their  mouths,  two  saws  on  each  side,  which 
play  to  the  right  and  left  against  each  other, 
and  six  strong  muscular  legs  to  support  them. 
They  cut  the  earth  into  small « parcels  with 
their  saws,  and  carry  it  out  with  their  legs  or 
paws.  This  is  the  work  of  some  days  ;  and 
at  length  the  outline  of  their  habitation  is 
formed,  making  a  cavity  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  every  way.  While  some  are  working 
in  this  manner,  others  are  roving  the  fields  to 
seek  out  materials  for  their  building.  To  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  falling  down  and  crushing 
their  rising  city  into  ruin,  they  make  a  sort  of 
roof  with  their  gluey  substance,  to  which  they 
begin  to  fix  the  rudiments  of  (heir  building, 
working  from  the  top  downwards,  as  if  they 
were  hanging  a  bell  ;  which,  however,  at 
length  they  close  up  at  the  bottom.  The 
materials  with  which  they  build  their  nests 
are  bits  of  wood  and  glue.  The  wood  they 
get  where  they  can  from  the  rails  and  posts 
which  they  meet  with  in  the  fields  and  else- 
where. These  they  saw  and  divide  into  a 
multitude  of  small  fibres,  of  which  they  take 
up  little  bundles  in  their  claws,  letting  fall 
upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  matter,  with, 
which  their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the  help 
of  which  they  knead  the  whole  composition 
into  a  pilste,  which  serves  them  in  their  future 
building.  When  they  have  returned  with 
this  to  the  nest,  they  stick  their  load  of  paste 
on  that  part  where  they  make  their  walls  and 
partitions  ;  they  tread  it  close  with  their  feet. 


and  trowl  it  with  their  trunks,  still  going 
backwards  as  they  work.  Havine  repeated 
this  operation  three  or  four  times,  the  compo- 
sition  is  at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes 
a  small  leaf  of  a  gray  colour,  much  finer  than  « 
paper,  and  of  a  pretty  firm  texture.  This 
done,  the  same  wasp  returns  to  the  field  to 
collect  a  second  load  of  paste,  repeating  the 
same  several  times,  placing  layer  upon  layer, 
and  strengthening  every  partition'  in  proper, 
tion  to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  general 
fabric.  Other  working  wasps  come  quickly 
after  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  laying 
more  leaves  upon  the  former,  till  at  length, 
after  much  toil,  they  have  finished  the  large 
roof,  which  is  to  secure  them  from  the  tumb- 
ling in  of  the  earth.  This  dome  being  finished, 
they  make  another  entrance  to  their  habita- 
tion, designed  either  for  letting  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  or  for  escaping,  in  case  one  door 
be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Certain  however, 
it  is,  that  by  one  of  these  they  always  enter, 
by  the  other  they  sally  forth  to  their  toil ;  each 
hole  being  so  small  that^they  can  pass  but  one 
at  a  time.  The  walls  6eing  thus  composed, 
and  the  whole  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  they  labour  at  their  cells,  which  they 
compose  of  the  same  paper-like  substance  that 
goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outside  works. 
Their  combs  differ  from  those  of  bees  not  less 
in  the  composition  than  the  position  which  they 
are  always  seen  to  obtain.  The  honey-comb 
of  the  bee  is  edge- ways  with  respect  to  the 
hive ;  that  of  the  wasp  is  fiat,  and  the  mouth 
of  every  cell  opens  downwards.  Thus  is  their 
habitation  contrived,  story  above  story,  sup- 
ported by  several  rows  of  pillars,  which  give 
firmness  to  the  whole  building,  while  the 
upper  story  is  flat-roofed,  and  as  smooth  as  the 
pavement  of  a  room,  laid  with  squares  of  mar. 
ble.  The  wasps  can  freely  walk  upon  these 
stories  between  the  pillars  to  do  whatever 
their  wants  require.  The  pillars  are  very 
hard  and  compact,  being  larger  at  each  end 
than  in  the  middle,  not  much  unlike  the  col- 
umns of  a  building.  All  the  cells  of  the  nest 
are  only  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
young,  being  replete  with  neither  wax  nor 
honey. 

Each  cell  is  lilce  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal : 
but  they  are  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  larger,  for 
the  production  of  the  male  and  female  wasps  ; 
the  other  less,  for  the  reception  of  the  working 
part  of  the  community.  When  the  females 
are  impregnated  by  the  males,  they  lay  their 
eggs,  one  in  each  cell,  and  stick  it  in  with  a 
kind  of  gummy  matter  to  prevent  its  falling 
out  From  this  egg  proceeds  the  insect  in  its 
worm  state,  of  which  the  old  ones  arc  extremely 
careful,  feeding  it  from  time  to  time  till  it 
becomes  large,  and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell. 
But  the  wasp  community  differs  from  that  of 
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the  bee  in  this  ;  that  among  the  latter  the 
working  bees  take  the  parential  duties  upon 
them,  whereas  among  the  wasps  the  females 
alone  are  permitted  to  feed  their  young,  and 
to  nurse  their  rising  progeny.  For  this  pur. 
pose  the  female  waits  with  great  patience  till 
the  working- wasps  have  brought  in  their  pro- 
visions,  which  she  takes  from  them,  and  cuts 
into  pieces.  She  then  goes  with  great  com- 
posure from  cell  to  cell,  and  feeds  every  young 
one  with  her  mouth.  When  the  young  worms 
have  come  to  a  certain  size  they  leave  off  eat- 
ing, and  begin  to  spin  a  very  fine  silk,  fixing 
their  first  end  to  the  entrance  of  the  cell :  then 
turning  their  heads,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  they  fix  the  thread  to  diflerent  parts, 
and  thus  they  make  a  sort  of  door,  which 
serves  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  After 
this  they  divest  themselves  of  their  skins  after 
the  usual  mode  of  transformation  ;  the  aurelia, 
by  degreeS)  begins  to  emancipate  itself  from 
its  shell ;  by  little  and  little  it  thrusts  out  its 
legs  and  wings,  and  insensibly  acquires  the 
colour  and  shape  of  its  parent. 

The  wasp  tlius  formed,  and  prepared  for 
depredation,  becomes  a  bold,  troublesome,  and 
dangerous  insect :  there  are  no  dangers  which 
it  will  not  encounter  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
and  nothing  seems  to  satiate  its  gluttony. 
Though  it  can  gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no 
animal  is  more  fond  of  sweets.  For  this  pur. 
pose  it  will  pursue  the  bee  and  the  humble- 
bee,  destroy  them  with  its  sting,  and  then 
plunder  them  of  their  honey-bag,  with  which 
it  flies  triumphantly  loaded  to  its  nest  to  re- 
gale its  young.  Wasps  are  ever  fond  of 
making  their  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bees, 
merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  robbing  their 
hives,  and  feasting  on  the  spoil.  Yet  the  bees 
are  not  found  alwavs  patiently  submissive  to 
their  tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  sometimes 
seen  to  ensue;  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by 
conduct  and  numbers  what  they  want  in  per- 
sonal prowess.  When  there  is  no  honey  to 
be  had,  they  seek  for  the  best  and  sweetest 
fruits,  and  they  are  never  mistaken  in  their 
choice.  From  the  garden  they  fly  to  the  city, 
to  the  grocer's  shops,  and  butchers  shambles. 
They  will  sometimes  carry  off  bits  of  flesh 
half  as  big  as  themselves,  wilh  which  they  fly 
to  their  nests  for  the  nourishment  of  their  brood. 
Those  who  cannot  drive  them  away,  lay  for 
them  a  piece  of  ox's  liver,  which  being  with- 
out  fibres,  they  prefer  to  other  flesh ;  and  when, 
ever  they  are  found,  all  other  flies  are  seen  to 
desert  the  place  immediately.  Such  is  the 
dread  with  which  these  little  animals  impress 
all  the  rest  of  the  insect  tribes,  which  they 
seize  and  devour  without  mercy,  that  they  va- 
nish  at  their  approach.  Wherever  they  fly, 
like  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  form  a  de. 
sert  in  the  air  round  them.     In  this  manner 


the  summer  is  passed  in  plundering  the  neigh. 
bourhood,  and  rearing  up  tbeir  young :  every- 
day adds  to  their  numbers;  and  from  their 
strength,  agility,  and  indiscriminate  appetite 
for  every  kind  of  provision,  were  they  as  long- 
lived  as  the  bee,' they  would  soon  swarm  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  and  become  the  most  noxi- 
ous plague  of  man;  but  providentially  their 
lives  are  measured  to  their  mischief,  and  they 
live  but  a  single  season. 

While  the  summer  heats  continue,  they  are 
bold,  voracious,  and  enterprising;  but  as  the 
sun  withdraws,  it  seems  to  rob  them  of  their 
courage  and  activity.  In  proportion  as  the 
cold  increases,  they  are  seen  to  become  more 
domestic;  they  seldom  leave  tlie  nest;  they 
make  but  short  adventures  from  home,  they 
flutter  about  in  the  noon-day  heats,  and  soon 
after  return  chilled  and  feeble. 

As  their  calamities  increase,  new  passions 
soon  begin  to  take  place  ;  the  care  for  posteri- 
ty no  longer  continues ;  and  as  the  parents  arc 
no  longer  able  to  provide  their  growing  pro- 
geny a  supply,  they  take  the  barbarous  reso- 
lution of  sacrificing  them  all  to  the  necessity 
of  the  times.  In  this  manner,  hke  a  garrison 
upon  short  allowance,  all  the  useless  hands  are 
destroyed;  the  young  worms,  which  a  little 
before  they  fed  and  protected  with  so  much 
assiduity,  are  now  butchered,  and  dragged 
from  their  cells.  As  the  cold  increases,  they 
no  longer  find  sufiicient  warmth  in  their  nests, 
which  grow  hateful  to  them,  and  they  fly  to 
seek  it  in  the  comers  of  houses,  and  places 
that  receive  an  artificial  heat.  But  the  win- 
ter  is  still  insupportable  ;  and  before  the  new 
year  begins,  they  wither  and  die  ;  the  work, 
ing.wasps  first,  the  males  soon  following,  and 
many  of  the  females  suffer  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity. In  every  nest,  however,  one  or  two 
females  survive  the  winter,  and  having  been 
impregnated  by  the  male  during  the  preceding 
season,  she  begins  in  spring  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  a  little  hole  of  her  own  contrivance.  This 
bundle  of  eggs,  which  is  clustered  together 
like  grapes,  soon  produces  two  worms,  which 
the  female  takes  proper  precaution  to  defend 
and  supply,  and  these,  when  hatched,  soon 
give  assistance  to  the  female,  who  is  employed 
in  hatching  two  more ;  these  also  gathering 
strength,  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  web 
that  enclosed  them,  and  become  likewise  as- 
sistants to  their  mother ;  fifteen  days  after,  two 
more  make  their  appearance ;  thus  is  the  com- 
munity every  day  increasing,  while  the  fe- 
male lays  in  every  cell,  first  a  male  and  then 
a  female.  These  soon  after  become  breeders 
in  turn,  till  from  a  single  female,  fen  ffiousand 
wasps  are  seen  produced  before  the  month  of 
June.  After  the  female  has  thus  produced 
her  progeny,  which  are  distributed  in  differ. 
ent  districts,  they  assemble  from  all  parts  in 
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the  middle  of  summer,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves the  large  and  commodious  habitation 
which  has  been  described  above. ^ 

Such  is  the  liistorjr  of  the  social  wasp  ;  but, 
as  among  bees,  so  also  among  these  insects, 
there  are  various  tribes  that  live  in  solitude ; 
these  lay  their  eggs  in  a  hole  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of  its 
offspring.  In  the  principal  species  of  the  Sn. 
litary- Wasps,  the  insect  is  smaller  than  the 
working. wasp  of  the  social  kind.  The  iila* 
ment  by  which  the  corselet  is  joined  to  the 
body,  is  longer  and  more  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  whole  colour  of  the  insect  is  blacker  than 
in  the  ordinary  kinds.  But  it  is  not  their 
figure,  but  the  manners  of  this  extraordinary 
insect,  that  claim  our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  wasp  is  seen  most  diligently  era- 
ployed.  The  whole  purpose  of  its  life  seems 
to  be  in  contriving  and  fitting  up  a  commodi- 
ous apartment  for  its  young  one,  which  is  not 
to  succeed  it  till  the  year  ensuing.  For  this 
end  it  is  employed,  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
in  boring  a  hole  in  the  finest  earth  some  inches 
deep,  but  not  much  wider  than  the  diame- 
ter of  its  own  body.  This  is  but  a  gallery 
leading  (o  a  wider  apartment  destined  for  the 
convenient  lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it  al- 
ways chooses  a  gravelly  soil  to  work  in,  and 
where  the  earth  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone  it- 
self,  the  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment 
is  an  enterprise  of  no  small  labour  :  for  effect 

'  *'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  native  social 
wasps  is  tlie  Fupa  Britannica,  or  tree-wasp,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  iiorlhem,  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Instead  of  bur- 
rowing in  the  ground  like  the  common  wasp,  or  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  like  the  hornet,  it  boldly  swings  its  nest 
from  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  where  it  exhibits  some 
resemblance,  in  size  and  colour,  to  a  Welsh  wig,  hung 
out  to  dry.  We  have  seen  more  than  one  of  these  nests 
on  the  same  tree,  at  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Wemyss 
Bay,  in  Renfrewshire.  The  tree  which  the  Britannic 
wasp  prefers  Is  the  silver  fir,  %those  broad  flat  branch 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  suspended  nest  both  from  the 
sun  and  the  rain. 

"  Reaumur  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
wasps  of  Cayenne,  which  hang  their  nests  on  trees.  Like 
the  bird  of  Africa  called  the  Loxf  a,  they  fabricate  a  per- 
feet  houre,  capable  of  containing  many  hundreds  of  their 
community,  and  suspend  it  on  high  out  of  the  reach  of 
attack.  But  tlie  Cayenne  wasp  is  a  more  expert  artist 
than  the  bird.  He  is  a  card-maker;— and  travellers  of 
veracity  agree  that  the  card  with  which  he  forms  the  ex- 
terior covering  of  his  abode  is  so  smooth,  so  strong,  so 
uniform  in  its  texture,  and  so  white,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful manufacturer  of  this  substance  might  be  proud  of  the 
work. 

*'  The  nest  of  the  card-making  wasp  is  impervious  to 
water.  It  hangs  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  and  those 
rain-drops  which  penetrate  through  the  leaves  never  rest 
upon  its  hard  and  polished  surface.  A  small  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  the  insects  terminates  its  funnel- 
shaped  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  unite  more  perfectly 
the  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength/'— /nxecf  Archi- 
tedure. 


ing  its  operations,  this  insect  is  furnished  with 
two  teeth,  which  are  strong  and  firm,  but  not 
sufficiently  hard  to  penetrate  the  substance 
through  which  it  is  resolved  to  make  its  way. 
In  order  therefore  to  soften  that  earth  which 
it  is  unable  to  pierce,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
gummy  liquor,  which  it  emits  upon  the  place, 
and  which  renders  it  more  easily  separable 
from  the  rest,  and  the  wholeL  becoming  a  kind 
of  soft  paste,  is  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
habitation.  The  animal's  provision  of  liquor 
in  these  operations  is,  however,  soon  exhaus- 
ted; and  it  is  then  seen  taking  up  water  either 
from  some  neighbouring  flower  or  stream,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a  hole  some 
inches  deep  is  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  large  cavity  ;  and  to  this  no  other  hoatile 
insect  would  venture  to  find  its  way,  from  the 
length  and  the  narrowness  of  the  defile  through 
which  it  would  be  obliged  to  pass.  In  this 
the  solitary  wasp  lays  its  egg,  which  is  des- 
tined to  continue  the  species;  there  the  nas. 
cent  animal  is  to  continue  for  about  nine 
monthsy  unattended  and  immured,  and  at  first 
appearance  the  most  helpless  insect  of  the 
creation.  But  when  we  come  to  examine, 
new  wonders  offer ;  no  other  insect  can  boast 
so  copiously  luxurious  a  provision,  or  such  con- 
firmed security. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  wasp  has  deposited 
her  e^^  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next 
care  is  to  furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  young  in- 
sect as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  eeg.  To  this  end 
she  procures  a  number  of  little  green  worms, 
generally  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  these  are 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  young  one  the  instant 
it  awakens  into  life.  When  this  supply  is 
regularly  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one 
then,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  it  before 
worked  out  its  hole,  now  closes  the  mouth  of 
the  passage ;  and  thus  leaving  its  young  one 
immured  in  perfect  security,  and  in  a  copious 
supply  of  animal  food,  she  dies,  satisfied  with 
having  provided  for  a  future  progeny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg,  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  and  is  seen  immured  among 
a  number  of  insects,  infinitely  larger  than  it- 
self, ranged  in  proper  order  around  it,  which, 
however,  give  it  no  manner  of  apprehension. 
Whether  the  parent,  when  she  laid  in  the  in- 
sect  provision,  contrived  to  disable  the  worms 
from  resistance,  or  whether  they  were  at  first 
incapable  of  any,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  young  glutton  feasts  upon  the  living 
spoil  without  any  control:  his  game  lies  at  his 
hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as  the 
calls  of  appetite  incite  him.  The  life  of  the 
young  animal  is  therefore  spent  in  the  most 
luxurious  manner,  till  its  whole  stock  of  worms 
is  exhausted,  when  the  time  of  its  transforraa- 
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titin  begins  to  approach ;  and  then  spinning  a 
silken  web,  it  continues  fixed  in  its  cell  till 
the  sun  calls  it  fiom  its  dark  abode  the  ensu- 
ing  summer. 

The  wasps  of  Europe  are  very  mischievous, 
yet  they  are  innocence  itself  when  compared 
to  those  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  all  the 
insect  tribes  are  not  only  numerous  but  large, 
sToracious,  and  formidable.  Those  of  the  West 
Indies  are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  ks  the 
common  bee ;  they  are  of  a  gray  colour,  striped 
with  yellow,  and  armed  with  a  very  danger- 
ous sting.  They  make  their  cells  in  the  man. 
ner  of  a  honey-comb,  in  which  the  young  ones 
are  hatched  and  bred.  They  generally  hang 
their  nests  bv  threads,  composed  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  cells,  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  eaves  of  houses.  They  are  seen 
every  where  in  great  abundance,  descending 
like  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which  shape 
they  are,  and  as  large  as  one's  head.  The  in- 
side  is  divided  into  three  round  stories  full  of 
cells,  each  hexagonal,  like  those  of  a  honey- 
comb. In  some  of  the  islands  these  insects 
are  so  very  numerous,  that  their  nests  are 
fituck  up  in  this  manner,  scarce  two  feet  asun- 
der,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  continual  ap. 
prehension  from  their  accidental  resentment. 
It. sometimes  happens  that  no  precautions  can 
prevent  their  attacks,  and  the  pain  of  their 
sting  is  almost  insupportable.  Those  who 
have  felt  it,  think  it  more  terrible  than  even 
that  of  a  scorpion ;  the  whole  visage  swells, 
and  the  features  are  so  di8fi{;ured,  Uiat  a  per- 
son is  scarcely  known  by  his  most  intimate 
acquaintance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  TUK  IGHNKUMON  FLY. 

Every  rank  of  insects,  how  voracious  so- 
ever,  have  enemies  that  are  terrible  to  them, 
and  that  revenge  upon  them  the  injuries  done 
upon  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation.  The 
wasp  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  troublesome  to 
man,  and  very  formidable  to  the  insect  tribe  ; 
but  the  ichneumon  fly  (of  which  there  are 
many  varieties)  fears  not  the  wasp  itself;  it 
enters  its  retreats,  plunders  its  habitations,  and 
takes  possession  of  that  cell  for  its  own  young, 
which  the  wasp  had  laboriously  built  for  a 
dearer  posterity. 

Though  there  are  many  di£ferent  kinds  of 
this  insect,  yet  the  most  formidable,  and  that 
best  known,  is  called  the  common  ichneumon, 
with  four  wings,  like  the  bee,  a  long,  slender, 
black  body,  and  a  three-forked  tail,  consisting 
of  bristles ;  the  two  outermost  black,  and  the 
middlemost  red.     This  fly  receives  its  name 


from  the  little  quadruped,  which  is  found  to  be 
so  destructive  to  the  crocodile,  as  it  bears  a 
strong  similitude  in  its  courage  and  rapacity. 

Though  this  instrument  is,  to  all  appear* 
ance,  slender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is  found  to  be 
a  weapon  of  great  force  and  efficacy.  There 
is  scarcely  any  substance  which  it  will  not 
pierce ;  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  seen  but  em. 
ployed  in  penetration.  This  is  the  weapon  of 
defence;  this  is  employed  in  destroying  its 
prey ;  and  still  more,  by  this  the  animal  de- 
posits her  eggs  wherever  she  thinks  fit  1o  lay 
them.  As  it  is  an  instrument  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  the  male  is  unprovi. 
ded  with  such  a  sting,  while  the  female  uaes 
it  with  great  force  and  dexterity,  brandishing 
it  when  caught,  from  side  to  aide,  and  very 
often  wounding  those  who  thought  they  held 
her  with  the  greatest  security. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the 
destruction  of  some  other  insect,  within  whose 
body  they  have  been  deposited,  and  upon 
whose  vitals  thev  have  preyed,  till  they  come 
to  maturity.  There  is  no  insect  whatever, 
which  they  will  not  attack,  in  order  to  leave 
their  fatal  present  in  its  body ;  the  caterpillar, 
the  gnat,  and  even  the  spider  himself,  so  for. 
midable  to  others,  is  often  made  the  unwilling 
fosterer  of  this  destructive  progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
other  insects  are  found  in  great  abundance,  the 
ichneumon  is  seen  flying  busily  about,  and 
seeking  proper  objects  upon  whom  to  deposit 
its  progeny.  As  there  are  various  kinds  of 
this  fly,  so  (hey  seem  to  have  various  appe- 
tites. Some  are  found  to  place  their  eggs 
within  the  aurelia  of  some  nascent  insect, 
others  place  them  within  the  nest,  which  the 
wasp  had  curiously  contrived  for  its  own 
young :  and  as  both  are  produced  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon  not  only  de- 
vours the  young  wasp,  but  the  whole  supply 
of  worms  which  the  parent  liad  carefully  pro. 
vided  for  its  provision.  But  the  greatest  num. 
her  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  seen  settling 
upon  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting, 
at  diflerent  intervals,  their  stings  into  its  body. 
At  every  dart  they  deposit  an  egg,  while  the 
wounded  animal  seems  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
injury  it  sustains.  In  this  manner  they  leave 
from  six  to  a  dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the 
fatty  substance  of  the  reptile's  body,  and  then 
fly  off  to  commit  further  depredations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  caterpillar,  thus  irreparably  in. 
jured,  seems  to  feed  as  voraciously  as  before  ; 
does  not  abate  of  its  usual  activity ;  and  to  all 
appearance,  seems  no  way  affected  by  the  in. 
ternal  enemies  that  are  preparing  its  destruc 
tion  in  their  darksome  abode.  But  they  soon 
burst  from  their  egg  state,  and  begin  to  prey 
upon  the  substance  of  their  prison.     As  they 
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grow  larger,  Ihey  require  a  greater  supply  ; 
till  at  last  the  animal,  by  whose  vitals  they  are 
supported,  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them, 
but  dies  ;  its  whole  inside  being  almost  eaten 
away.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  it 
survives  their  worm-state,  and  then  they 
change  into  a  chrysalis,  inclosed  in  the  cater. 
piliaPs  body  till  the  time  of  their  delivery  ap- 
proaches, when  they  burst  their  prisons,  and 
fly  away.  The  caterpillar,  however,  is  irre- 
parably destroyed,  it  never  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  but  dies  shortly  aftei^  from  the  inju- 
ries it  had  sustained. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  fly,  which,  though 
very  terrible  to  the  insect  tribe,  fails  not  to  be 
of  infinite  service  to  mankind.  The  millions 
which  it  kills  in  a  single  summer  are  incon. 
ceivable ;  and  without  such  a  destroyer,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  only  rise  to  furninh  a 
banquet  for  the  insect  race,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nil  the  nobler  ranks  of  animated  nature. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  ANT. 


Though  the  number  of  two- winged  flies  be 
very  great,  and  the  naturalists  bave  taken 
much  pains  to  describe  their  characters  and 
varieties;  yet  there  is  such  a  similitude  in 
their  forms  and  manners,  that  in  a  work  like 
this,  one  description  must  serve  for  all.  We 
now,  therefore,  come  to  a  species  of  four, 
winged  insects,  that  are  famous  from  all  anti- 
quity  for  their  social  and  industrious  habits, 
tnat  are  marked  for  their  spirit  of  subordina- 
tion, that  are  offered  as  a  pattern  of  parsimony 
to  the  profuse,  and  of  unremitting  diligence  to 
the  sluggard. 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have 
neen  more  recently  made,  and  the  observations 
which  have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boasted 
frugality  and  precaution  seems  denied  them : 
the  treasures  they  lay  up  arc  no  longer  sup- 
posed intended  for  future  provision ;  and  the 
choice  they  make  in  their  stores,  seems  no  way 
dictated  by  wisdom.  It  is  indeed  somewhat 
surprising,  that  almost  every  writer  of  anti- 
quity should  describe  this  insect,  as  labouring 
in  the  summer,  and  feasting  upon  the  produce 
during  the  winter.  Perhaps,  in  some  of  the 
warmer  climates  where  the  winter  is  mild,  and 
of  short  continuance,  this  may  take  place ;  but 
in  France  and  England,  these  animals  can 
have  no  manner  of  occasion  for  a  supply  of 
winter  provisions,  as  they  are  actually  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  during  that  season. 

The  common  ants  of  Europe  are  of  two  or 
tliree  different  kinds :  some  red,  some  black ; 
eome  with  stings,  and  others  without ;  such  as 


have  stings,  inflict  their  wounds  in  that  man- 
ner ;  such  as  are  unprovided  with  these  wea- 
pons of  defence,  have  a  power  of  spurtine  from 
their  hinder  parts  an  acid  pungent  nquor, 
which,  if  it  lights  upon  the  skin,  inflames  and 
burns  it  like  nettles.' 


»  The  formica  rvfa,  or  wood-ant,  is  the  largest  of  our 
British  ants.  It  is  called  the  Hill-ant  by  Gould,  the 
Fallow-ant  by  the  English  translator  of  Huber,  and  popu- 
larly the  Pismire.  It  invariably  lives  in  or  near  woods 
and  forests.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  other 
ants  by  the  dtisky  black  colour  of  its  head  and  hinder 
parts,  and  the  rusty  brown  of  its  middle.  The  struc- 
tures reared  by  this  species  are  often  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  a  rook's 
nest  thrown  upon  the  ground,  bottom  upwards.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  nest  is  composed  of  almost  every  transport- 
able material  which  the  colonists  can  find  in  their  vici- 
nity; but  the  greater  portion  consists  of  witherod  grass 
and  short  twigs  of  trees,  piled  up  is\  apparent  confusion, 
but  with  sufficient  regularity  to  render  the  whole  smooth, 
conk-at,  and  sloping  towards  the  base,  for  the  purpose, 
we  may  Infer,  of  carrying  off  rain  water.  When  within 
reach  of  a  corn-field,  they  often  also  pick  up  grains  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  rariy  them  to  the  nest  as 
building  materials,  and  not  for  food  as  was  believed  by 
the  ancients.  Tbo  coping  which  foims  the  exterior  of 
the  wood-ant's  nest,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
structure,  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  intecior 
chambers  and  galleries,  with  funnel-shaped  avenues  lead- 
ing to  them,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts,  and  we 
cannot  follow  a  more  delightful  guide  than  the  yoimger 
Huber,  in  detailing  its  formation. 

"  The  labourers,"  he  says,  "  of  which  the  colony  is 
composed,  not  only  work  continually  on  the  outside  of 
their  nest,  but,  dillering  veiy  essentially  from  other  spe. 
cieri,  who  willingly  remain  in  the  interior,  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  they  prefer  living  in  the  open  air,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  carry  on,  even  in  our  presence,  the  greater 
part  of  their  operations.  To  have  an  Idea  bow  the 
straw  or  stubble  roof  Is  formed,  let  us  Uke  a  view  of  the 
ant-hill  at  its  origin,  when  it  is  simply  a  cavity  in  the 
earth.  Some  of  its  future  inhabitants  are  seen  wander- 
ing about  in  search  of  materials  fit  for  the  exterior  work, 
wiiK  which,  though  rather  irregularly,  they  cover  up  the 
entrance;  whilst  others  are  employed  In  mixing  the 
earth,  thrown  up  in  hollowing  the  interior,  wiih  frag- 
ments  of  wood  and  leaves,  which  are  every  moment 
brought  in  by  their  iellow-assisUnts :  and  thi^  gives  a 
certain  consistence  to  the  edifice,  which  increases  in  sire 
daily.  Our  little  architects  leave  here  and  there  cavi- 
ties, where  they  intend  constructing  the  galleries  which 
are  to  lead  to  the  exterior,  and  as  they  remove  in  the 
morning  the  barriers  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  nest 
the  preceding  evening,  the  passages  are  kept  open  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  construction.  We  soon  observed 
the  roof  to  become  convex ;  but  we  should  be  greatly 
deceived  did  we  consider  it  solid.  This  roof  is  destined 
to  include  many  apartments  or  stories.  Having  ob- 
served the  motions  of  these  little  builders  through  a  pane 
of  glass,  adjusted  against  one  of  their  habitations,  I  am 
thence  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  constructed.  I  as- 
certained, that  it  is  by  excavating  or  mining  the  under 
portion  of  their  edifice,  that  they  form  their  spacious 
halls,  low,  indeed,  and  of  heavy  construction,  yet  suffi- 
ciently convenient  for  the  use  to  which  tliey  are  appro- 
priated, that  of  receiving,  at  certahi  hours  of  the  day,  the 
larvflB  and  pupe.  These  halls  have  a  free  communication 
by  galleries,  made  In  the  same  manner.  If  the  materials 
of  which  the  ant-hill  is  composed  were  only  interlaced, 
they  would  fill]  into  a  confused  heap  every  time  the  ants 
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The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head, 
breast,  and  belly.  In  the  head  the  eyes  are 
placed,  which  are  entirely  black,  and  under 
their  eyes  there  are  two  small  horns  or  feelers, 

attempted  to  bring  them  into  regular  order.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  obviated  by  their  temperiog  the  earth  with  rain- 
w^Xtiv,  which,  afterwards  hardened  in  the  sun,  so  com- 
pletely and  effectually  binds  together  the  several  substan- 
ces, as  to  permit  the  removal  of  certain  fragments  from 
the  ant-hill  without  any  Injury  to  the  rest;  it,  moreover, 
strongly  opposes  the  introduction  of  the  rain.  I  never 
found,  even  after  long  and  violent  rains,  the  interior  of 
the  nest  wetted  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  surface,  provided  it  had  not  been  previously  out  of 
repair,  or  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  ants  are  ex- 
tremely well  sheltered  in  their  chambers,  the  largest  of 
nhich  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is 
much  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  traversed  only  by  the 
beams  that  support  the  coiling;  it  is  fai  this  spot  tliat all 
the  galleries  terminate,  and  this  forms,  for  the  most 
part,  their  usual  residence.  As  to  the  underground 
portion,  it  can  only  be  seen  when  the  ant-hill  is  placed 
against  a  declivity ;  all  the  interior  may  be  then  readily 
brought  in  view,  by  simply  raising  np  the  straw-roof. 
The  subterranean  residence  consists  of  a  range  of  apart- 
ments, excavated  in  the  earth,  taking  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion.'' 

There  is  this  remarkable  diflerence  in  the  nest  of  the 
wood-ants,  that  they  do  not  construct  a  long  covert  way 
as  if  for  concealment,  as  the  yellow  and  the  brown  ants 
do.  The  wood -ants  are  not,  like  them,  afraid  of  being 
surprised  by  enomies,  at  loMt  during  the  day,  when  the 
whole  colony  is  either  foraging  In  rho  vicinity  or  em- 
ployed on  the  exterior.  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
wood-ants  at  night  are  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  when 
M.  Huber  began  to  study  their  economy,  he  directed 
his  entire  attention  to  their  night  proceedings.  •*  I  re- 
roai'ked,"  says  he,  **  that  their  habitations  changed  In 
appearance  hourly,  and-  that  the  diameter  of  those  spa- 
cious avenues,  where  so  many  ants  could  freely  pass  each 
other  during  the  day,  was,  as  night  approached,  gradu- 
ally lessened.  The  aperture,  at  length,  totally  disap- 
peared, the  dome  ^vas  closed  on  all  sides,  and  the  ants 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  nest.  In  further  noticing 
the  apertures  of  these  ant-hills,  I  fully  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  labour  of  Its  inhabitantf ,  of  which  I  could 
not  before  even  guess  the  purport ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
nest  presented  such  a  constant  scene  of  agitation,  and  so 
many  insects  were  occupied  in  carrying  materials  In 
every  direction,  that  the  movement  offered  no  other  Image 
than  that  of  confusion.  I  saw  then  clearly  that  they 
were  engaged  in  stopping  up  passages  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, tluiy  at  first  brought  forward  little  pieces  pf  wood, 
which  they  deposited  near  the  entrance  of  those  avenues 
they  wished  to  close;  they  placed  them  in  the  stubble; 
they  then  went  to  seek  other  twigs  and  fragments  of 
wood,  which  they  disposed  above  the  first,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  appeared  to  choose  pieces  of  lesssiae 
in  proportion  as  the  work  advanced.  They,  at  length, 
brought  in  a  number  of  dried  leaves,  and  other  materials 
of  an  enlarged  form,  with  which  they  covered  the  roof ;  an 
exact  miniature  of  the  art  of  our  builders,  when  they  form 
the  covering  of  any  building  ?  Nature,  indeed,  seems 
everywhere  to  have  anticipated  the  inventions  of  which 
we  boast,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  simple. 
Our  little  insects,  now  in  safety  in  their  nest,  retire 
gradually  to  the  interior  before  the  last  passages  are 
rloaed,  one  or  two  only  remain  without,  or  concealed  be- 
hind the  doors  on  guard,  whilst  the  resteither  take  their 
repose,  or  engage  in  difierent  occupations  in  the  most 
perfect  security.  I  was  impatient  to  know  what  took- 
place  in  the  morning  upon  these  ant-hifls,  and  therefore 
visited  them  at  an  early  hour.      I  found  them  in  the 


composed  of  twelve  joints,  all  covered  witb  a 
fine  silky  hair.  ^The  mouth  is  furnished  witb 
two  crooked  jaws,  which  project  outwards,  in 
each  of  which  are  seen  incisors,  that  look  like 


same  state  in  which  I  had  left  them  the  preceding  even- 
ing. A  few  ants  were  wandering  about  on  the  suiface 
of  the  nest,  some  others  issued  from  time  to  time  from 
under  the  margin  of  their  little  roofs  formed  at  the  en. 
trance  of  the  galleries ;  others  afterwards  came  forth, 
who  began  lemoving  the  wooden  bars  that  blockaded  the 
entrance,  in  which  they  readily  succeeded.  This  labour 
occupied  them  several  hours.  The  passages  were  at 
length  free,  and  the  materials  with  which  they  had  been 
closed,  scattered  here  and  there  over  theant^hi.I.  Every 
day,  moi-ning  and  evening,  during  the  fine  weather,  ( 
was  a  witness  to  simihtr  proceedings.  On  days  of  raio 
the  doors  of  all  the  ant-hills  remained  closed.  When 
the  sky  wts  cloudy  in  the  morning,  or  rain  was  indtcmtcd, 
the  ants,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  opened  but  xq 
part  their  several  avenues,  and  immediately  closed  them 
when  the  rain  commenced.'' 

The  galleries  and  cJiarabers  which  are  roofed  in  as  thus 
describ^,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  mtfioo-ants, 
being  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and  partly  built  with 
the  clay  thence  procured.  It  is  in  these  they  pass  the 
night,  and  also  the  colder  montlis  of  the  winter,  when 
they  become  torpid  or  nearly  so,  and  of  course  require 
not  the  winter  granaries  of  com  with  which  the  ancients 
fabulously  furnish  them. 

The  Carpenter.j4$U*f  or  ants  that  work  in  wood,  per- 
form much  .more  extensive  operations  than  any  of  the 
other  carpenter  insects.  Their  only  tools,  like  those  of 
bees  and  wups,  are  their  jaws  or  mandibles  ;  bat  though 
these  may  not  appear  bo  curiously  constructed  as  ^e 
ovipositor  file  of  the  tree-hopper,  or  the  rasp  and  saw  of 
the  saw-flies,  they  are  no  less  efficient  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  what  is  required.  Among  the  carpenter-ants 
the  emmet  or  jet-ant  holds  the  first  rank,  and  is  easily 
known  by  being  rather  less  in  size  than  the  vrood-ant, 
and  by  Its  fine  shining  black  colour.  It  is  less  coniittoti 
in  Britain  than  the  others,  though  its  colonies  may  oc- 
casionally be  met  with  in  the  trunks  of  decaying  oak  or 
willow  trees  in  hedges. 

Among  the  foreign  auts,  we  may  mention  a  small 
yellow  ant  of  South  America,  described  by  Dampier, 
which  seems,  from  his  account,  to  oonstmct  a  nest  oi 
green  leaves.  **  Their  sting,"  he  says,  "  is  like  a  spaik 
of  fire  ;  and  they  are  so  thick  among  the  boughs  in  some 
places,  that  one  shall  be  covered  with  them  before  he  is 
aware.  These  creatures  have  nests  on  great  trees, 
placed  on  the  body  between  the  limbs;  some  of  their 
nests  are  as  big  as  a  hogshead.  This  is  their  winter 
habitation  ;  for  in  the  wet  season  tliey  all  repair  to  thes« 
their  cities,  where  they  preserve  their  eggs.  In  the  dry 
season,  when  they  leave  their  nests,  they  swarm  all  over 
the  woodlands,  /or  they  never  trouble  the  savannahs. 
Great  paths,  three  or  four  inches  broad,  made  by  them, 
may  be  seen  in  the  woods.  They  go  out  light,  but  bring 
home  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  all  of  the  same  sub- 
stance,  and  equsl  in  siae.  I  never  observed  any  thing 
besides  pieces  of  grean  leaves,  so  big  that  I  could  scarcely 
see  the  Insect  for  his  burden ;  yet  they  would  march 
stoutly,  and  so  many  were  pressing  forward  that  It  was  a 
very  pretty  sight,  for  the  path  looked  perfectly  green 
with  them. 

Ants  obsen^ed  in  New  South  Wsles,  by  the  gentlemen 
in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook,  are  still  more  in- 
teresting. <*  Some,"  we  are  told,  *'  are  as  green  as  a 
leaf,  and  live  upon  trees,  where  they  bulk!  their  nests  of 
various  sixes,  between  that  of  a  man's  head  and  his  fist. 
These  nests  are  of  a  very  curious  structure  :  they  are 
formed  by  bending  down  several  of  the  leaves,  each  of 
which  is  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,  and  glueing  the  points 
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teetb.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  fine  silky 
hair,  from  which  project  six  legs,  that  are 
pretty  strong  and  hairy,  the  extremities  of 
each  armed  with  two  small  claws,  which  the 

of  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  purse.  The  visrous 
matter  used  for  this  purpose  is  an  animal  juice  ivhicb 
nature  has  enabled  them  to  elaborate.  Another  sort  are 
quite  black.  Their  babltations  are  the  inside  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  which  they  contrive  to  excavate,  by 
working  out  the  pith  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the 
slenderest  twig,  the  tree  at  the  same  time  flourishing  as 
if  it  had  no  such  inmate.  A  third  kind  we  found  nested 
in  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees 
in  the  manner  of  misl^toe,  and  which  they  had  perfor> 
ated  for  that  use.  This  root  is  commonly  as  big  as  a 
large  turnip,  and  sometimes  much  bigger.  When  we 
cut  it  we  found  it  intersected  by  innumerable  winding 
passages,  all  filled  with  tliese  animals,  by  which,  how- 
ever, the  vegetation  of  the  plant  did  not  appear  to  have 
suflered  any  injury.  We  never  cut  one  of  these  roots 
that  was  not  inhabited,  though  some  were  not  bigger  than 
a  haxel-nut.  The  animals  themselves  are  very  small, 
not  more  than  half  as  big  as  the  common  red  ant  in 
England.  They  had  stings,  but  scarcely  force  enough 
tu  make  them  felt ;  they  had,  however,  a  power  of  tor- 
menting us  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree  ;  for 
tlie  moment  we  handled  the  root,  they  swarmed  from  in 
numerable  holes,  and  running  about  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  were  uncovered,  produced  a  titillation  more 
intolerable  than  pain,  except  it  is  increased  to  great 
violence." 

The  species  called  Sugar.jtntt  in  the  West  Indies 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as 
to  lime,  lemon,  and  orange-trees,  by  excavating  their 
nests  at  the  roots,  and  so  loosening  the  earth  that  they 
are  frequently  uprooted  and  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
If  this  does  not  happen  the  roots  are  deprived  of  due 
nourishment,  and  the  plants  become  sickly  and  die. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  ants  Is  the  fFhiU-AnU 
or  Termites,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  East  India,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  Mr  Smeathman  has  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  a  very  complete  account  of 
these  wonderful  creatures.  He  says  that  they  are  na- 
turally divided  into  three  orders  :  first,  the  working  in> 
sects,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  labourer*; 
second,  the  fighters,  or  eoidieri,  which  perform  no  other 
labour  than  such  as  is  necessary  in  defence  of  the  nest ; 
and  third,  the  winged  or  perfect  insects,  which  are  male 
and  female,  aiid  capable  of  multiiilylng  the  species.  The 
latter  he  denotes  the  nobility  or  gentry,  because  tliey 
neither  laliour  nor  fight.  In  their  nest  or  bill,  for  they 
build  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  labourers  are  al- 
ways the  mo^t  numerous,  there  being  at  least  a  hundred 
labourers  for  one  of  the  fighting  insects,  or  soldiers.  In 
this  state  they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  second  order,  or  soldiers,  differ  in  figure  from  the 
labourers.  These  appear  to  be  such  insects  as  have  un- 
dergone one  change  towards  their  perfect  state.  They 
are  now  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  equal  in  size 
to  about  fifteen  of  the  labourers.  The  shape  of  the  head 
is  likewise  greatly  changed.  In  the  former  state  the  mouth 
is  evidently  formed  for  gnawing,  or  for  holding  bodies; 
but  in  this  state  the  Jaws  being  shaped  like  two  sharp 
awls,  a  little  jagged,  are  destined  solely  for  piercing  or 
wounding.  For  these  purposes  they  are  well  calculated, 
being  as  hard  as  a  crab's  claw,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
homy  head,  which  is  larger  than  ail  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  insect  of  the  third  order,  or  in  its  perfect  state,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  head,  the  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen,  differ  almost  in  the  same  parts  in  the  labourers 
and  soldiers.  The  animals  are  also  now  furnished  with 
four  large  brownish  transparent  wings,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  at  the  proper  season,  to  emigrate,  and  to  es- 
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animal  uses  in  climbing.  The  belly  is  more 
reddish  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  is  of 
a  brown  chestnut  colour,  shining  as  glass,  and- 
covered  with  extremely  fine  hair. 


tablish  new  settlements.  They  are  lilcewise  greatly  al- 
tered in  their  size  as  well  as  figure,  and  have  acquired 
the  powers  of  propagating  tlie  species.  Their  bodies  now 
measure  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  their 
wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  above  two  inches  and  a  half ;  and 
their  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  thirty  labourers,  or  two  sol- 
diers. Instead  of  active,  industrious,  and  rapacious  little 
animals,  when  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state,  they  be- 
come innocent,  helpless,  and  dastardly. 

Their  numbers  are  great,  but  their  enemies  are  still 
more  numerous.  They  are  devoured  by  birds,  by  extrj 
species  of  ants,  by  carnivorous  reptiles,  and  even  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Africa.  After  such  devas» 
tation,  it  seems  surprising  that  even  a  single  pair  should 
escape.  Some,  however,  are  so  fortunate ;  and  being 
found  by  some  of  the  labouring  insects,  that  are  continu- 
ally running  about  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  their 
covered  galleries,  are  elected  kings  and  queens  over  new 
states ;  all  those  who  are  not  so  elected  and  preserved, 
certainly  perish.  The  manner  in  which  these  labourers 
protect  the  happy  pair  from  their  innumerable  enemies, 
not  only  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  almost  all  their 
race,  but  for  a  long  time  after,  justifies  the  use  of  the 
term  election.  The  little  industrious  creatures  imme- 
diately  enclose  them  in  a  small  chamber  of  clay  suitable 
to  their  size,  into  which  at  first  they  leave  but  one  en- 
trance, large  enough  for  themselves  and  soldiers  to  go  in 
and  out  at,  but  too  little  for  either  of  the  royal  pair  to 
use;  and  when  necessity  obliges  them  to  make  more  en- 
trances, they  are  never  larger,  so  that  of  course,  the  vol- 
untary subjects  charge  themselves  with  the  task  of  pro> 
viding  for  the  oiispriiig  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of 
working  and  fighting  for  them,  until  they  have  raised  a 
progeny  capable  at  least  of  dividing  the  task  with  them. 

About  this  time  a  most  extraordinary  change  takes 
place  in  the  queen;  the  abdomen  begins  to  extend  and 
enlarge  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  an  old  queen  will 
sometimes  have  it  so  much  increased,  as  to  be  nearly 
two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her  body.     It 


QuecH  distended  tnth  eggi. 
is  now  of  an  irregular,  oblong  shape,  and  is  become  one 
vast  matrix  full  of  eggs.  When  these  are  perfectly 
formed,  they  begin  to  be  protruded,  and  they  come  forth 
so  quickly,  that  about  sixty  in  a  minute,  or  upwards  ot 
eighty  thousand  in  twenty -four  hours,  are  deposited.  The 
eggs  are  immediately  taken  away  by  the  attendants,  and 
carried  to  the  nurseries  :  here  they  are  hatched.  The 
young  ones  are  attended  and  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
take  their  share  in  the  Ubours  of  the  community. 

The  nests,  or  rather  hills  of  these  ants,  (for  they  are 
often  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  tho 
ground,)  are  nearly  of  a  conical  shape ;  and  sometimes  so 
numerous,  as  at  a  little  distance  to  appear  like  little  vil* 
Iftges  of  the  Negroes.  -  (See  a  representation  of  ant-hills 
in  plate  I.  fig.  1.)  Jobson,  in  his  history  of  Gambia, 
says  that  some  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high,  and  that  he 
and  his  companions  have  often  hidden  themselves  behind 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer  and  other  wild 
animals.  Each  hill  is  composed  of  an  exterior  and  Inte- 
rior part.  The  exterior  rover  is  a  large  clay  shell, 
shapfl4  like  a  dome,  of  strength  and  magnitude  snffioieof 
3  V 
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From  such  a  formation,  tliis  animal  seems 
bolder  and  more  active,  for  its  size,  than  any 
other  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack 
a  creature  often  above  ten  times  its  own  magni- 
tude. 

to  enclose  and  protect  the  Interior  building  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  and  to  defend  its  numerous  Inhabi- 
tants  from  the  attaclca  of  natural  or  accidental  enemies. 
Different  species  of  termites  coottnict  nests  of  veiy  dif- 
ferent forms.  In  the  plate  referred  to,  among  others,  are 
represented  turret-nests,  the  figures  of  which  resemble  s 
pillar,  with  a  large  mushroom  for  a  capital.  These  tur- 
rets are  composed  of  well-tempered  black  earth,  and 
stand  nearly  three  feet  high.  One  nest  is  represented 
out  through  with  the  npper  part  lying  on  the  ground. 
When  one  of  these  turrets  is  completed,  the  insects  do 
not  enlarge  them,  when  they  become  too  small,  hut  build 
another  at  a  short  distance.  They  are  so  strongly  built 
Uiat  they  will  sooner  tear  up  from  the  roots  than  break. 

The  royal  chamber  is  alwajrs  situated  as  near  the  cen. 
tre  of  the  building  as  possible.  Is  generally  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  an  obtuse  oval 
shape  within.  In  the  infant  state  of  the  colony  it  is  not 
above  an  inch  in  length :  hut  in  time  it  becomes  en- 
larged to  six  or  eight  iiiclie«,  or  more.  The  entrance 
into  the  ro]ral  chamber  not  admitting  any  animal  larger 
than  the  labourers  or  soldiers,  it  follows  that  the  king 
and  queen  can  never  possibly  get  out.  This  chamber  is 
surrounded  by  a  hundred  of  others,  of  diilenent  sizes, 
figures,  and  dimensions ;  all  of  them  arched  either  in  a 
circular  or  in  elliptical  form.  These  either  open  into 
each  other,  or  tuve  communicating  passages,  which  being 
always  clear,  are  evidently  Intended  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers are  necessary.  The  latter  apartments  are  joined  by 
the  magasines  and  nurseries.  The  magazines  are  cham. 
bera  of  clay,  and  are  at  all  times  well  stored  with  provi- 
sions, which  to  the  naked  eye  seem  to  consist  of  the 
raspings  of  wood  and  plants,  but,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  gums 
or  inspissated  juices  of  plants  thrown  together  in  small  ir- 
regular masses. 

The  magazines  are  always  intermixed  with  tlie  nur- 
series, buildings  totally  diflerent  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartments.  These  are  composed  entirely  of  wooden 
materials,  which  seem  to  be  cemented  with  gum.  They 
are  invariably  occupied  by  the  eggs,  and  the  young  ones, 
which  first  appear  in  the  shape  of  labourers.  These 
buildings  are  exceedingly  compact,  and  are  4>v>ded  into 
a  number  of  small  irregular-shaped  chambers,  not  one  of 
which  ia  half  an  inch  wide.  Tliey  are  placed  all  around, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal  apartments.  When 
a  nest  Is  in  an  infant  state,  the  nurseries  are  close  to  the 
royal  apartment.  But  as  in  process  of  time  the  body  of 
the  queen  enlarges,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  her  accom- 
modation, to  augment  the  dimensions  of  her  chamber. 
She  then  likewise  lays  a  greater  number  of  egg«,  and  re. 
quires  more  attendants  :  of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
both  the  number  and  dimensions  of  tlie  adjacent  apart- 
ments should  be  augmented .  For  this  purpose,  the  small 
first  built  nurseries  are  taken  to  pieces,  rebuilt  a  little 
farther  ofT,  and  made  a  size  larger,  and  their  number  at 
the  same  time  is  increased.  Thus  the  animals  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  pulling  down,  repairin^r,  or  rebuild- 
ing their  apartments ;  and  these  operations  they  perform 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  regularity,  and  foresight.  The 
nurseries  are  enclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those 
which  contain  the  provisions;  but  they  are  much  larger. 
In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they  are  not  bigger  than  a 
hazel-nut ;  but  in  great  hills  they  are  oftentimes  four  or 
five  inches  across. 

The  royal  chamber,  as  before  observed,  is  situated  as 
nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  hill  as  possible,  and  is  sur 


As  soon  as  (he  winter  is  past,  in  the  first 
fine  day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that  before^ 
seemed  a  desert,  now  swarms  with  new  life, 
and  myriads  of  these  insects  are  seen  just 
awaked  from  their  annual  lethargy,  and  pre. 

rounded  on  all  sides,  both  above  and  below,  by  wrhmt  l^f  r 
Smeathman  calls  the  royal  apartnumtSy  which  contain 
only  those  labourers  and  soldiers  that  are  employed  io 
defence  of  the  common  parents.  These  apartmci^lf 
compose  an  intricate  labyrinth,  which  extends  a  foot  cr 
more  in  diameter  from  the  ro3ral  chamber  on  every  side. 
Here  the  nurseries  and  magazines  of  provisions  begin  ; 
and,  being  separated  by  small  empty  chambers  and  gal- 
leries, which  surround  them,  and  communicate  vrlth  each 
other,  are  continued  on  all  sides  to  the  outward  sliell,  aiul 
reach  up  within  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of  its  heigh% 
leaving  an  open  area  in  the  middle  under  the  dome. 
This  is  surrounded  by  large  pointed  arches,  which  are . 
sometimes  two  or  Uiree'feet  h'gh  next  to  the  ihmt  of  U^ 
area,  but  diminish  rapidly  as  they  recede,  and  are  sooa 
lost  among  the  innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries  be. 
hind  them.  The  inferior  building,  or  assemblage  of  nur. 
series,  chambers,  and  passages,  has  a  flattish  floor,  with, 
out  any  perforation.  By  this  contrivance,  if  by  accident 
water  should  penetrate  the  external  dome,  the  apartments 
below  ere  preserved  from  injury.  The  area  has  also  a 
flattish  floor,  which  is  situated  above  the  royal  cfaamb^r  ; 
it  is  likewise  water-proof,  and  so>  constructed,  that  I:' 
water  gets  admittance,  it  runs  ofl*  by  subterraneous  pas- 
sages,  which  are  cylindrical,. and  some  of  them  so  much 
as  even  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  These  subterrane- 
ous  passages  are  tliickly  lined  with  the  same  kindof  cUy 
of  which  the  hill  Is  composed  ;  tliey  ascend  the  interna! 
pait  of  the  external  shell  in  a  spiral  form,  and  winding 
round  the  whole  building  up  to  the  top,  intersect  and 
communicate  with  each  other  at  difierrut  lieights.  Frco 
every  part  of  these  large  galleries,  a  number  of  pipes,  qt 
smaller  galleries,  leading  to  diflerent  apartments  of  Hm 
buildings  proceed.  There  are  likewise  a  great  many 
wliich  lead  downward,  hy  sloping  descents,  to  a  consider- 
able depth  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Other  gal- 
leries ascend  and  lead  out  horizontally  on  every  side,  and 
are  also  carried  under  ground,  but  near  the  surface,  to 
great  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  foraging. 

When  a  breach  is  made  in  one  of  the  walls  by  an  a&e 
or  other  instrument,  the  first  object  that  attract  atten- 
tion is  the  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  or  fighting  inserts. 
Immediately  after  the  blow  is  given,  a  soldier  comvs 
out,  walks  about  the  breach,  and  seems  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  enemy,  or  cause  of  the  attack.  He  then 
goes  into  the  hill,  gives  the  alarm,  and  in  a  sliort  tiR»e 
large  bodies  rush  out  as  fast  as  the  breach  will  permit. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  fury  that  actuates  these 
fighting  insects.  In  their  eagerness  to  repel  the  enemy, 
they  frequently  tumble  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  liut 
quickly  recover  themselves,  and  bite  everytliing  they  en- 
counter. This  biting,  joined  to  the  striking  of  their  forceps 
upon  the  building,  makes  a  crackling  or  vibrating  noise, 
which  is  somewhat  shriller  and  quicker  than  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  and  may  he  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet.  While  the  attack  proceeds  they  are  in  the  most 
violent  bustle  and  agitation.  If  they  seize  hold  of  any 
part  of  a  man's  body,  they  instantly  make  a  wound  which 
gives  some  pain.  When  they  attack  the  leg,  the  stain 
of  blood  upon  the  stocking  extends  more  than  an  inch  in 
width.  They  make  their  hooked  jaws  meet  at  the  first 
stroke,  and  never  quit  their  ^old,  but  siifler  themselres 
to  be  pulled  away  piece  after  piece,  without  any  attempt 
to  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  keeps  out  of 
their  reach,  and  gives  them  no  further  disturbance,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  they  retire  into  the  neat,  as  if  they 
supposed  the  monster  that  damaged  their  castle  hid  Umi, 
Before  the  whole  of  the  soldiers  have  got  in,  the  labouring 
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paring  for  the  pleasure  and  fatigues  of  the 
season.  For  the  first  day  they  uever  ofler  to 
leave  the  hill,  which  may  be  considered  as 
their  citadel,  but  lun  over  every  part  of  it,  as 
if  to  examine  its  present  situation,  to  observe 
what  injuries  it  has  sustained  during  the 
rigours  of  winter, '  while  they  slept,  and  to 
meditate  and  settle  the  labours  of  the  day  en. 
suing. 

At  the  first  display  of  their  forces,  none  but 
the  wingless  tribe  appears,  while  those  fur- 
nished with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom. 
These  are  the  working  ants  that  first  appear, 
and  that  are  always  destitute  of  wings ;  the 
males  and  females,  that  are  furnished  with 
four  large  wings  each,  are  more  slow  in  mak- 
ing their  appearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males, 
females,  and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe. 
These  are  all  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other;  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the 
males ;  the  working  ants  are  the  smallest  of 
all.  The  two  former  have  wings ;  which, 
however,  they  sometimes  are  divested  of ;  the 
latter  never  have  any,  and  upon  them  are 
devolved  all  the  labours  that  tend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the   community.     The  female,  also, 

insects  are  all  in  motion,  ajid  hastening  towards  the 
breach,  each  of  them  having  a  quantity  of  tempered  mortar 
in  his  mouth.  This  mortar  they  stick  upon  the  breach  as 
fast  as  they  arrive,  and  perform  the  operation  with  so  much 
ckspatch  and  facility,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immen- 
sity of  tlieir  number,  they  never  stop  or  embarrass  one  an- 
other.  During  this  scene  of  apparent  hurry  and  confusion, 
the  spectator  is  agreeably  surprised, by  observing  a  regular 
wall  rising  and  gradually  filling  up  the  chasm.  While 
the  labourers  are  thus  employed,  almost  all  the  soldiers 
remain  within,  except  here  and  there  one,  wIhi  saunters 
about  among  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  labourers,  but  never 
touches  the  riiortar.  One  soldier,  however,  invariably 
takes  his  station  close  to  the  wall  which  the  labourers  are 
building.  This  soldier  turns  himself  leisurely  on  all 
sides,  and,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  raises  his 
head,  beats  upon  the  building  with  his  forceps,  and  makes 
the  ribrating  noise  formerly  mentioned.  A  loud  hiss 
instantly  issues  from  the  inside  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
subterraneous  caverns  and  passages.  Tliat  this  hiss  .pro- 
ceeds from  the  labourers  is  apparent  ;  for,  at  every  signal 
of  this  kind,  they  work  with  redoubled  quickness  and 
alacrity.  A  renewal  of  the  attack,  howerer,  instantly 
changes  the  scene.  "  On  the  first  stroke,"  Mr  Smeath- 
roan  remarks,  '*  the  labourers  run  into  the  majiy  pipes 
and  galleries  with  which  the  butldlug  is  perforated,  which 
they  do  so  quickly,  that  they  seem  to  vanish  ;  for  in  a 
few  seconds,  all  are  gone,  and  the  soldiers  rush  out  as 
numerous  and  as  vindictive  as  before.  On  finding  no 
enemy,  they  return  again  leisurely  Into  ttie  hill ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  labourers  appear  loaded  as  at  first,  as  ac- 
tive, and  as  sedulous,  with  soldiers  here  and  there  among 
them,  who  act  just  in  the  same  manner,  one  or  other  of 
them  giving  the  signal  to  hasten  the  business.  Thus  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  out  to  fight  or  to  work  alternately 
Diiiy  be  obtained  as  often  as  curiosity  excites,  or  time 
permits;  and  it  will  certainly  be  found,  that  the  one 
order  never  attempts  to  fight,  nor  the  other  to  work,  let 
the  emergency  be  ever  so  'great" 

^  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  des  Insectes  par 
Chajies  de  Gter, 


may  be  diiitinguished  by  the  colour  and  struc- 
ture of  her  breast,  which  is  a  little  more  brown 
than  that  of  the  common  ant,  and  a  little 
brighter  than  that  of  the  male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  first  appear* 
ance,  the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  some  for. 
wardness  ;  the  males  and  females  are  seen 
mixed  with  the  working  multitude,  and  pur- 
sued or  pursuing  each  other.  They  seem  no 
way  to  partalce  in  the  common  drudgeries  of 
the  state  ;  the  males  pursue  the  females  with  ^ 
great  assiduity,  and  in  a  manner  force  them 
to  compliance.  They  remain  coupled  for 
some  time ;  while  the  males,  thus  united, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  along  by  the 
will  of  their  partners. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working  body  of  the 
state  take  no  part  in  their  pleasures  ;  they  are 
seen  diligently  going  from  the  ant-hill  iti 
pursuit  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  asso. 
ciates,  and  of  proper  materials  for  giving  a  com- 
fortable retreat  to  their  young,  or  safety  to  their 
habitation.  In  the  fields  of  England,  anthills 
are  formed  with  but  little  apparent  regularity. 
In  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
they  are  constructed  with  wonderful  contriv* 
ance,  and  offer  a  sight  highly  worthy  a  na- 
turalist s  curiosity.  These  are  generally  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  large  tree  and  a 
stream  of  water.  The  one  is  considered  by 
the  animals  as  the  proner  pla6e  for  getting 
food  ;  the  other  for  supplying  them  with  mois. 
ture,  which  they  cannot  well  dispense  with. 
The  shape  of  the  ant-hill  is  that  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  vari- 
ous substances;  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand, 
earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  grains  of  corn.  These 
are  all  united  into  a  compact  body,  perforated 
with  galleries  down  to  the  bottom,  and  wind- 
ing ways  within  the  body  of  the  structure. 
From  this  retreat,  to  the  water,  as  well  as  to 
the  tree,  in  different  directions,  there  arc 
many  paths  worn  by  constant  assiduity,  and 
along  these  the  busy  insects  are  seen  passing 
and  repassing  continually ;  so  that  from  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June, according  to  the  state 
of  the  season,  they  work  continually,  till  the 
bad  weather  comes  on. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants 
is  in  sustaining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home, 
but  also  finding  a  sufiiciency  of  food  for  them- 
delves.  They  live  upon  various  provisions,  as 
well  of  the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  kind. 
Small  insects  they  will  kill  and  devour: 
sweets  of  all  kinds  they  are  particularly  fond 
of.  They  seldom,  however,  think  of  their 
community,  till  they  themselves  arc  first 
satiated.  Having  found  a  juicy  fruit,  they 
swallow  what  they  can,  and  then  tearing  it  in 
pieces,  carry  home  their  load.  If  they  meet 
with  an  insect  above  their  match,  several  of 
them    will  fall  upon  it  at  once,  and,  having 
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mangled  it»  each  will  carry  off  a  part  of  the 
spoil.  If  they  meet,  in  their  excursions,  any 
thing  that  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  and 
yet  which  they  are  able  to  divide,  several  of 
them  will  endeavour  lo  force  it  along,  some 
dragging  and  others  pushing.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  make  a  lucky  discovery,  it 
will  immediately  give  advice  to  others,  and 
then,  at  once  the  whole  republic  will  put  them- 
selves in  motion.  If  in  these  struggles  one  of 
.them  happens  to  be  killed,  some  kind  survivor 
will  carry  him  off  to  a  great  distance,  to  pre- 
vent the  obstructions  his  body  might  give  to 
the  general  spirit  of  industry. 

But  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  sup- 
porting the  state  in  feeling  abroadf,  and  carry- 
ing in  provisions  to  those  that  continue  at 
home,  they  are  not  uni^indful  of  posterity. 
After  a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  female 
ants  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  those  are  as 
assiduously  watched  and  protected  by  the 
working  ants,  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
supply  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  nascent 
animal's  convenience  or  necessity.  They  are 
carried,  as  soon  as  laid,  to  the  safest  situation, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hill,  where  they  are 
carefully  defended  from  cold  and  moisture. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  those  white  sub- 
stances which  we  so  plentifully  find  in 
every  ant-hill,  are  the  eggs  as  newly  laid. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ant  s  egg  is  so  very  small, 
that,  though  laid  upon  a  black  ground,  it  can 
scarcely  be  discerned.  The  littfe  white  bodies 
we  see  arc  the  young  animals  in  their  maggot 
state,  endued  with  life,  long  since  freed  from 
the  egg,  and  often  involved  in  a  cone,  which 
it  has  spun  round  itself,  like  the  silk-worm. 
The  real  egg  when  laid,  if  viewed  through  a 
microscope,  appears  smooth,  polished,  and 
shining,  while  the  maggot  is  seen  composed 
of  twelve  rings,  and  is  often  larger  than  the 
ant  itself. — It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fond 
attachment  which  the  working  ants  show  to 
their  rising  progeny.  In  cold  weather  they 
take  them  in  their  mouths,  but  without  offer- 
ing them  the  smallest  injury,  to  the  very  depths 
of  their  habitation,  where  they  are  less  subject 
to  the  severity  of  the  season.  In  a  fine  day 
they  remove  them  with  the  same  care  nearer 
the  surface,  where  their  maturity  may  be 
assisted  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  If  a 
formidable  enemy  should  come  to  batter  down 
their  whole  habitation,  and  crush  them  by 
thousands  in  the  ruin,  yet  these  wonderful  in- 
sects, still  mindful  of  their  parental  duties, 
make  it  their  first  care  to  save  their  offspring. 
They  are  seen  running  wildly  about,  and  dif. 
ferent  ways,  each  loaded  with  a  young  one, 
often  bigger  than  the  insect  that  supports  it. 
I  have  kept,  says  Swammerdam,  several  of 
the  working  ants  in  my  closet,  with  their 
young  in  a  glass  filled  with  earth.     I  took 


pleasure  in  observing,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  earth  dried  on  the  surface,  they  dag^  deeper 
and  deeper  to  deposit  their  eggs  ;  and  when 
I  poured  water  thereon,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  with  what  care,  affection,  and  diligence, 
they  laboured,  to  put  their  brood  in  safety,  in 
the  driest  place.  I  have  seen  also,  tbat  when 
water  has  been  wanting  for  several  days,  and 
when  the  earth  was  moistened  after  it  a  little, 
they  immediately  carried  their  young  ones  to 
have  a  share,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  and  suck 
the  moisture. 

When  the  young  maggot  is  come  to  its  full 
growth,  the  breast  swells  insensibly,  it  casts 
its  skin,  and  loses  all  motion.  All  the  mem- 
bers  which  were  hidden  before,  then  begin  to 
appear;  an  aurelia  is  formed,  whick  repre- 
sents very  distinctly  all  the  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal, though  they  are  yet  without  roof  ion,  and, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  swaddling  clothes^ 
When  at  length  the  little  insect  has  passed 
through  all  its  changes,  and  acquired  its  pro- 
per maturity,  it  bursts  this  last  skin,  to  assume 
the  form  it  is  to  retain  ever  after.  Yet  this 
is  not  done  by  efforts  of  the  little  animal* alone, 
for  the  old  ones  very  assiduously  break  open, 
with  their  teeth,  the  covering  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  Without  thb  assistance  the  anrelia 
would  never  be  able  to  get  free,  as  M.  de 
Geer  often  found,  who  tried  the  experiment  by 
leaving  the  aurelias  to  themselves.  The  old 
ones  not  only  assist  them,  but  know  the  very 
precise  time  for  lending  their  assistance  ;  for, 
if  produced  too  soon,  the  young  one  dies  of 
cold  :  if  retarded  too  long,  it  is  suffocated  in 
its  prison. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the 
whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her  labours,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  male,  become  unnecessary ; 
and  her  wings,  which  she  had  bat  a  short  time 
before  so  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What 
becomes  of  her  when  thus  divested  of  her  orna. 
mcnts  is  not  well  known,  for  she  is  seen  iti 
the  cells  for  some  weeks  after.  The  males, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer  any  oc- 
cupation  at  home,  make  use  of  those  wings 
with  which  they  have  been  furnished  by  na- 
ture, and  fly  away,  never  to  return  or  be  heard 
of  more.  It  is  probable  they  perish  with  the 
cold,  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds,  which  are 
particularly  ibnd  of  this  petty  prey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working  ants,  having 
probably  deposed  their  queens,  and  being 
deserted  by  the  males,  that  served  but  to  clog 
the  community,  prepare  for  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the 
earth  as  they  conveniently  can.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  grains  of  corn,  and  other  sub- 
stances with  which  they  furnish  their  hill,  are 
only  meant  as  fences  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of 
the  weather,  not  as  provisions  to  support  them 
during  its  continuance.     It  is  found  generally 
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to  obtain,  that  every  insect  that  lives  a  year 
after  it  is  come  to  iU  full  growth,  is  obliged  to 
pass  four  or  five  months  without  taking  any 
nourishment,  and  will  seem  to  be  dead  all  that 
time.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  therefore, 
for  ants  (o  lay  up  corn  for  the  winter,  since 
they  lie  that  time  without  motion,  heaped  upon 
each  other,  and  are  so  far  from  eating,  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  stir.  Thus,  what 
authors  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  maga- 
zine, appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  cavity, 
which  serves  for  a  common  retreat  when  the 
weather  forces  them  to  return  to  their  lethargic 
state. 

AVhat  has  been  said  with  exaggeration  of 
the  European  ant,  is  however  true,  if  asserted 
of  those  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  build 
an  ant-hill  with  great  contrivance  and  regu- 
larity, they  lay  up  provisions,  and  as  they  pro- 
bably live  the  whole  year,  they  submit  them- 
selves  to  regulations  entirely  unknown  among 
the  ants  of  Europe. 

Those  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red, 
the  green,  and  the  black;  the  latter  are  above 
an  inch  long,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  for- 
midable  insect  Their  sting  produces  extreme 
pain,  and  their  depredations  are  sometimes 
extremely  destructive. ,  They  build  an  ant-hill 
of.  a  very  great  size,  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
high  ;  it  is  made  of  viscous  clay,  and  tapers 
into  a  pyramidal  form.  This  habitation  is 
constructed  with  great  artifice ;  and  the  cells 
are  so  numerous  and  even,  that  a  honey- 
comb scarce  exceeds  them  in  number  and  re- 
gularity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  seem  to  be 
under  a  very  strict  regulation.  At  the  slight- 
est warning  they  will  sally  out  upon  whatever 
disturbs  them;  and  if  they  have  time  to  arrest 
their  enemy,  he  is  sure  to  find  no  mercy. 
Sheep,  hens,  and  even  rats,  are  often  destroyed 
by  these  merciless  insects,  and  their  flesh  de- 
voured to  the  bone.  No  anatomist  in  the 
world  can  strip  a  skeleton  so  completely  as 
they;  and  no  animal,  how  strong  soever,  when 
they  have  once  seized  upon  it,  lias  power  to 
resist  them. 

It  often  happens  that  these  insects  quit 
their  retreat  in  a  body,  and  go  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures. "  During  my  stay,"  says  Smith, 
"at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  body  of  these  ants 
came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  our  fortification.  It 
was  about  day-break  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  this  famished  crew  entered  the  chapel, 
where  some  negro  servants  were  asleep  upon 
the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly  alarmed  at 
the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and  pre- 
pared,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  a  defence. 
While  the  foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  the  place,  the  rear- 
guard  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant    The  whole  ground  seemed  alive,  and 


crawling  with  unceasing  destruction.  After 
deliberating  a  few  moments  upon  what  was 
to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  large  train 
of  gunpowder  along  the  path  they  had  taken: 
by  this  means,  millions  were  blown  to  pieces ; 
and  the*  rear-guard  perceiving  the  destruction 
of  their  leaders,  thought  proper  instantly  to 
return  and  make  back  to  their  original  habi- 
tation." 

The  order  which  these  ants  observe,  seems 
very  extraordinary;  whenever  they  sally  forth, 
fifty  or  sixty  larger  than  the  rest  are  seen  to 
head  the  band,  and  conduct  them  to  their  des- 
tined prey.  If  they  have  a  fixed  spot  where 
their  prey  continues  fo  resort,  they  then  form 
a  vaulted  gallery,  which  is  sometimes  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  yet  they  will  hol- 
low it  out  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 


CHAP    VI. 


OF  THE  BEETLE,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

HiTHBRTO  we  have  been  treating  of  insects 
with  four  transparent  wings,  we  now  come  to 
a  tribe  with  two  transparent  wings,  with  cases 
that  cover  them  close  while  at  rest,  but  which 
allow  them  their  proper  play  when  flying. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Beetle,  the 
May-bug,  and  the  Cantharis.  These  are  all 
bred  like  the  rest  of  their  order,  first  from 
eggs,  then  they  become  grubs,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  fly  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  ;  and,  lastly^  the  animal  leaves  its 
pri.son,  breaking  forth  as  a  winged  animal  in 
full  maturity. 

Of  the  Beetle  there  are  various  kinds  ;  all, 
however,  concurring  in  one  common  formation 
of  having  cases  to  their  wings,  which  are  the 
more  necessary  to  those  insects,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  holes 
which  they  dig  out  by  their  own  industry. 
These  cases  prevent  the  various  injuries  their 
real  wings  might  sustain,  by  rubbing  or 
crushing  against  the  sides  of  their  abode. 
These,  though  they  do  not  assist  flight  yet 
keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and 
produce  a  loud  buzzing  noise  when  the  animal 
rises  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals 
of  the  beetle  kind,  we  shall  find,  as  in  shell- 
fish, that  their  bones  are  placed  externally  and 
their  muscles  within.  These  muscles  are 
formed  very  much  like  those  of  quadrupeds, 
and  are  endued  with  such  surprising  strength, 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thousand  times 
stronger  than  those  of  a  man. — The  strength 
of  these  muscles  is  of  use  in  digging  the  ani- 
mal's subterraneous  abode,  where  it  is  most 
usually  hatched,  and  to  which  it  most  fro- 
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queully  returns,  even  after  it  becomes  a  winged 
insect  capable  of  flying. 

Beside  the  difference  which  results  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of  these  animals,  the  size 
also  makes  a  considerable  one ;  some  beetles 
being  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  while 
others,  such  as  the  elephant  beetle,  arc  as  big 
as  one's  fist.  But  the  greatest  difference 
among  them  is,  that  some  are  produced  in  a 
month,  and  in  a  single  season  go  through  all 
the  stages  of  their  existence ;  while  others 
take  near  four  years  to  their  production, 
and  live  as  winged*  insects  a  year  more. 
To  give  the  history  of  all  these  animals, 
that  are  bred  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way,  would  be  insipid  and  endless ;  it  will 
suffice  to  select  one  or  two  from  the  number,* 
the  origin  of  which  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  rest.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  the  history 
of  the  May-bug  to  the  readei^s  attention  ;  pre- 
mising  that  most  other  beetles,  Though  not  so 
long  lived,  are  bred  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Mny-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  some  call 
it,  has,  like  all  the  rest,  a  pair  of  cases  to  its 
wings,  which  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
sprinkled  with  a  whitish  duftt,  which  easily 
comes  off.  In  some  years  their  necks  are  seen 
covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  these,  however,  are  distinct  sorts,  and 
their  difference  is  by  no  means  accidental. 
The  fore-legs  are  very  short,  and  the  better 
calculated  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  where 
this  insect  makes  its  retreat  It  is  well 
known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but 
still  more  formidably  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  husbandmen  and  gardeners;  for, 
in  some  seasons,  it  has  been  found  to  swarm  in 
such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  every  vegetable 
pro^iiiction. 

The  two  sexes  in  the  May*bug  are  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  superior 
length  of  the  tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
the  male.  They  begin  to  copulate  in  summer ; 
and  at  that  season  they  are  seen  joined  toge- 
ther a  considerable  time.  The  female  being 
impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  boring  a  hole 
into  the  ground  where  to  deposit  her  burden. 
This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and 
in  it  she  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  with  great  regularity,  one  by  the 
other.  They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  noway  wrapped  up  in  a  common  covering, 
as  some  have  imagined.  When  the  female 
is  lightened  of  her  burden  she  again  ascends 
from  her  hole,  to  live  as  before  upon  leaves 
and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in  the  summer  evening, 
and  to  lie  hid  among  the  branches  of  trees  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  these  eggs  have 
been  thus  deposited  in  the  earth,  the  contained 
insect  begins  to  break  its  shell,  and  a  small 
grub  or  maggot  crawls  forth ,  and  feeds  upon 


the  roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  lo 
be  nearest* 

All  substances  of  this  kind  seem  equally 
grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother  insect 
has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vegetables 
she  shall  deposit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
these  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm 
state,  for  more  than  three  years,  devouring  the 
roots  of  every  plant  they  approach,  and  mak. 
ing  their  way  under  ground,  in  quest  of  food, 
with  great  dispatch  and  facility.  At  length 
they  grow  to  above  the  size  of  a  walnut,  being 
a  great  thick  white  maggot  with  a  red  head, 
which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  new-tumed 
earth,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
birds  of  every  species.  When  largest,  ilipy 
are  found  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  wbiibh 
yellow  colour,  with  a  body  consisting  of  twelve 
segments  or  joints,  on  each  side  of  which  there 
are  nine  breathing-holes,  and  three  red  feet 
The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  pincer  before,  and 
a  semi-circular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  sucks  out  their  moisture. 
As  this  insect  lives  entirely  under  ground,  it 
has  no  occasion  for  eyes,  and  accordingly  ii  15 
found  to  have  none ;  but  is  furnbhed  with  two 
feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch  of  a  blind  man, 
serve  to  direct  its  motion.  Such  is  the  form 
of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the  worm 
state  under  ground,  still  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  its  skin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that 
this  extraordinary  insect  prepares  to  emerge 
from  its  snbtercaneous  abode,  and  even  this  u 
not  effected  but  by  a  tedious  preparation. 
About  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub  be- 
gins to  perceive  the  approach  of  its  transforma- 
tion; it  then  buries  itself  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  earth,  sometimes  six  feet  beneath  ine 
surface,  and  there  forms  itself  a  capacious 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very 
smooth  and  shining  by  the  excretions  of  iH 
body,  its  abode  being  thus  formed,  it  begms, 
soon  after,  to  shorten  itself,  to  swell,  and  io 
burst  its  last  skin,  in  order  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  chrysalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  ap- 
pears of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  heightens 
by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  is  seen  nearly  red. 
Its  exterior  form  plainly  discovers  all  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  future  winged  insect,  all  the  fore- 
parts being  distinctly  seen ;  while  behind,  tbf 
animal  seems  as  if  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes. 

The  young  May-bug  continues  in  thiss^*^^' 
for  about  three  months  longer ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  that  the  aureli« 
divests  itself  of  all  its  impediments,  and  be- 
comes a  winged  insect,  completely  formed. 
Yet  still  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  i(« 
natural  strength,  health  and  appetite.  It  un- 
dergoes  a  kind  of  infant  imbecility;  and,  un- 
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like  most  o(hcr  insects,  that  the  instant  they 
become  flies  are  arrived  at  their  state  of  full 
perfection,  the  May-bug  continues  feeble  and 
sickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfect  animal,  all  its  parts  are  soft,  and 
its  voracious  nature  seems,  for  sC  while,  to  have 
entirely  forsaken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very 
often  found  in  this  state,  it  is  supposed,  by 
those  unacquainted  with  its  real  history,  that 
the  old  ones  of  the  former  season  have  buried 
themselves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  revisit 
the  sun  the  ensuing  summer.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  old  one  never  survives  the  season,  but  dies, 
like  all  the  other  winged  tribe  of  insects,  from 
the  severity  of  cold  in  winter.       "^ 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  these  insects, 
.after  having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground, 
burst  from  the  earth,  when  the  first  mild  even- 
ing invites  them  abroad.  They  are  at  that 
time  seen  rising  from  their  long  imprisonment, 
from  living  only  upon  roots,  and  imbibing 
"Only  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  to  visit  the 
mildness  of  the  summer  air,  to  choose  the 
sweetest  vegetables  for  their  banquet,  and  to 
drink  the  dew  of  the  evening.  Wherever 
an  attentive  observer  then  walks  abroad,  he 
will  see  them  bursting  up  before  him  in  his 
pathway,  like  ghosts  on  a  theatre.  He  will 
,see  every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  sur- 
face beat  into  hardness,  perforated  by  their 
egression.  When  the  season  is  favourable 
for  them,  they  are  seen  by  myriads  buzzing 
along,  hitting  against  every  object  that  inter- 
cepts their  Sight  The  miJ-day  sun,  how- 
ever, seems  too  powerful  for  their  constitutions; 
they  then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  some  shady  tree ;  but  the  willow  seems  par- 
ticularly their  most  favourite  food;  there  they 
lurk  in  clusters,  and  seldom  quit  the  tree  till 
they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure.  In  those 
seasons  which  are  favourable  to  their  propaga- 
tion, they  are  seen  in  an  evening  as  thick  as 
flakes  of  snow,  and  hitting  against  every  ob- 
ject with  a  sort  of  capricious  blindness.  Their 
duration,  however,  is  but  short,  as  they  never 
survive  the  season.  They  begin  to  loin  shortly 
after  they  have  been  let  loose  from  their  prison, 
and  when  the  female  is  impregnated,  she  cau- 
tiously  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
strument fitted  for  that  purpose,  which  she  is 
furnished  with  at  the  tail,  and  there  deposits 
her  eggs,  generally  to  the  number  of  three- 
score. If  the  season  and  the  soil  be  adapted 
to  their  propagation,  these  soon  multiply  as 
already  described,  and  go  through  the  noxious 
stages  of  their  contemptible  existence.  This 
insect,  however,  in  its  worm  state,  though  pre- 
judicial to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repasts 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  is  generally  the 
first  nourishment  with  which  they  supply  their 
young.  Rooks  and  hogs  are  particularly  fond 
of  these  worms,  and  devour  them   in   great 


numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  some  time  since,  went  into  the  prac- 
tice of  destroying  their  rookeries,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  destroyed  one  plague,  they 
were  pestered  with  a  greater;  and  these  insects 
multiplied  in  such  an  amazing  abundance,  as 
to  destroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  shot 
forth.  One  farm  in  particular  was  so  injured 
by  them  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  occupier 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  landlord 
was  content  not  only  to  lose  his  income  for  that 
year,  but  also  gave  money  for  the  support  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they 
suffered  so  much  by  these  insects,  that  they 
came  to  a  resolution  of  setting  fire  to  a  wood  of 
some  miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their  mischie- 
vous propagation.^ 


*  Gru&s. — We  frequently,  (saya  Mr  Reniiie,  in  bis  in. 
teresting  work  on  Insect  Transformatioos,)  hear  larmers 
and  gan]eners  complaining  that  their  produce  is  de- 
stroyed by  "  the  grub ;"  they  might  with  equal  propriety 
accuse  *<  the  bird  **  when  their  ripe  seeds  are  devourt^d 
by  sparrows,  chaffinches,  linnets,  and  othtfr  seed  -eaters. 
Instead  of  one  sort  of  grub,  as  the  expression  seems  to 
indicate,  we  are  far  under  the  mark  in  reckoning  a  thou- 
sand species  indigenous  to  Britain,  each  peculiar  in  iis 
food  and  its  manners.  We  shall,  however,  adhere  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  tlte  terms  in  common  use :  but  as  the 
larvae  of  the  crane-flies  (Tipulida  Leach),  being  without 
legs,  cannot  be  accurately  ranked  with  the  legged  grubs 
of  beetles,  we  shall  consider  them  as  maggots,  though 
they  are  usually  termed  grubs  by  the  farmers. 

The  most  destructive,  perhaps,  of  the  creatures  usu- 
ally called  grubs,  are  the  larvs  of  the  may-bug  or  cook- 
chafer  {Atehluntha  vulgaris),  but  too  well  known,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  southern  and  midland  distiicts  of  Eng. 
land,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  where  the  grub  is  called  the 
Connaught  worm ;  but  fortunately  not  abundant  in  tho 
north.  We  only  once  met  with  the  co<rkchafer  in  Scot- 
land^  at  Som,  in  Ayrshire.  Even  in  the  perfect  state, 
this  insect  is  not  a  little  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  both 
forest  and  fruit  trees.  In  1823,  we  remember  to  have 
observed  almost  all  the  trees  about  Dulwich  and  Camber, 
well  defoliated  by  them ;  and  Salisbury  says,  tho  leaves 
of  the  oaks  in  Richmond  Park  were  so  eaten  by  them, 
that  scarcely  an  entire  leaf  was  left.  But  it  is  in  their 
previous  larvae  state  that  they  are  most  destructive,  as  we 
shall  see  by  tracing  their  history. 

The  mother  cockchafer,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs, 
digs  into  the  earth  of  a  meadow  or  corn-field  to  the  depth 
of  a  span,  and  deposits  them  in  a  clu&ter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  Roiel,  in  order  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings, put  some  females  into  glasses  half-filled  with  earth» 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  a  piece  of  thin  muslin. 
In  a  fortnight,  he  found  some  hundreds  of  eggs  deposited, 
of  an  oval  shape  and  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Placing  the 
glass  in  a  cellar,  the  eggs  were  hatched  towards  autumn, 
and  the  grubs  increased  remarkal^ly  in  size.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May  they  fed  so  voraciously- that  they  required  a 
fresh  turf  every  second  day ;  and  even  thii  proving  toe 
scanty  provender,  he  sowed  in  several  garden  pots  a  crop 
of  peas,  lentils,  and  salad,  and  when  the  planU  came  up, 
he  put  a  pair  of  gmbs  in  each  pot ;  and  in  this  mannei 
he  fed  them  through  the  second  and  third  years.  During 
this  period,  they  cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times, 
going  for  this  purpose  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  burrow, 
ing  out  a  hole  where'  they  might  effect  their  change 
undisturbed;  and  they  do  the  same  in  winter,  during 
which  they  become  torpid  and  do  not  eat. 
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Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  therefore  deserves  the  chief  at- 
tention of  history.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
ether  kinds  might  repay  the  curiosity  of  the 

When  the  grub  changes  into  a  pupa,  in  the  third 
autumn  after  it  is  hatched,  it  digs  a  similar  burrow  about 
a  yard  deep;  and  when  Icept  in  a  pot,  and  prevented  from 
going  deep  enough,  it  shows  great  unea<:iness  and  often 
dies.     The  perfect  beetle  comes  ibrth  from  the  pupa  in 


1  rntttforraaOoM  of  the  cockchafer  (MeMontha  vttlrarti).  a, 
oe\vly  hfttdied  laryoB.  6,  larvtB,  one  year  old.  <r,  the  Hune  larvae 
at  Uio  tecond  year  of  iu  «tow  th.  rf,  the  same  three  years  old. 
e,  section  of  a  bniik  of  earth,  contaiiiinfr  the  chryMlis  of  the 
fourth  yew.  y.  the  chafer  first  emerging  from  the  earth,  g,  the 
perfect  chafer  ni  a  sitting  posture. 

The  following  (A)  represents  the  insect  flying. 


January  or  February;  but  it  is  then  as  solt  as  it  was 
whilst  still  a  grub,  and  does  not  acquire  its  hardnesa  and 


diligent  observer,  but  we  must  be  content  b 
general  to  observe,  that  in  the  great  outlines &i 
their  history,  they  resemble  those  of  which  ^^ 
have  just  been  giving  a  description ;  like  tliem 

colour  for  ten  or  twelve  dajTs,  nor  does  it  Tcoture  abore 
ground  before  May,  on  the  fourth  year  from  the  time  d 
its  hatching.  At  this  time,  the  beetles  may  be  obsenre>i 
issuing  from  tlieir  hoJes  in  the  evening,  and  dislun* 
themselves  about  in  the  air  as  if  blind. 

During  the  three  summers  then  of  their  existeoce  u 
the  grub  state,  these  insects  do  immense  injury,  burr  «• 
iiig  between  the  turf  and  the  soil,  and  deTouriirg  tik 
roots  of  grass  and  other  plants ;  so  that  the  turf  may  dsi) 
I  be  rolled  off,  as  if  ctit  by  a  turfing  spade,  while  tba  soi 
•  underneath  for  an  inch  or  more  is  turned  into  soft  iroii^! 
lilce  the  bed  of  a  garden.  Mr  Anderson  of  Nor<n'ch. 
mentions  having  seen  a  whole  field  of  fine  flouriUJui 
grass  so  undermined  by  these  grubs,  that  in  a  few  ^tth 
it  became  as  dry,  brittle,  and  withered  as  hay.  Single) 
also  tells  us  tliat  **  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  f&nn  neu 
Norwich  was  so  infested  with  cockchafers,  that  the  hxsxi 
and  his  servants  affirmed  they  gathered  eighty  biahei' 
of  them ;  and  the  grubs  had  done  so  much  inju7,  tli&t  tJ» 
court  of  the  city,  in  compassion  to  the  poor  fellow's  mis- 
fortune, allowed  him  twenty-five  pounds."  In  Ihe  ycu 
1785,  a  farmer,  near  Blois,  in  Fi-ance,  employed  a  Jiumto 
of  children  and  poor  persons  to  destroy  the  cockch&fas  at 
the  rate  of  two  liards  a  hundred,  and  in  a  few  days  iLt) 
collected  fouiieen  thousand. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Salisbury,  '•  seeing,  in  a  nonfrj 
near  Bagshot,  several  acres  of  young  forest  trees,  f^r^'- 
cularly  larch,  the  roots  of  which  were  completely  dcstroye^ 
by  it,  so  much  so,  that  not  a  single  tree  was  left  alive. 
We  are  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  «-as  the  grub  « 
the  cockchafer,  and  think  it  more  likely  to  hare  befi' 
that  of  the  green  rose  beetle  {Cetonia  aurata),  whiei 
feeds  00  the  roots  of  trees. 

The  grub  of  an  allied  genus,  the  midsummer  chafer 
{Zaniheumia  SolstitiaHi,  Leach),  has  for  the  last  two  yean 
been  abundant  on  Lewisham  Hill,  Blackheatb,  dm^ 
considerable  injury  to  herbage  and  garden  plants.  'IW* 
beetle  may  be  known  from  being  smaller  and  paler  thin 
the  cockchafer,  and  from  its  not  appearing  before  mid- 
summer.    The  grub  is  very  similar. 

The  best  way  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  these  inseiij 
would  be  to  employ  children  to  collect  the  perfect  baevU 
when  they  first  appear,  before  they  lay  their  eggs;  t>ut 
when  a  field  is  once  OTerrun  with  the  larva,  nothing  i^ 
be  done  with  it,  except  paring  and  burning  the  sur/ace, 
or  ploughhig  it  up,  and  turning  in  a  flock  of  ducks  or  other 
poultry,  or  a  drove  of  pigs,  which  are  said  to  eat  thf» 
grubs,  and  to  fatten  on  the  fare.  Drenching  the  lit^'o 
with  stable  urine  by  means  of  reservoir  carts,  like  those 
used  for  watering  roads,  would,  if  sufficiently  done,  boU) 
kill  the  grubs,  and  beneficially  manure  the  land. 

The  grub  called  the  ae^ire  teorm,  though  not  very  sp" 
propriately,  is  the  larvw  of  one  of  the  spring  or  clu» 
beetles  {Hemirkipw  iineahu,  and  H.  obseurus,  L»trt»Wf 
known  by  their  long  flattish  body,  and  their  potrcr  ^' 
springing  with  a  clicking  somid  out  of  the  band  when 
caught.  In  some  works  on  agriculture,  the  larne  of 
common  crane  fly  (Tipuia  oleracta  or  T.  <^'^'<^'''^," 
called  the  wire  ttform,'-'\\e  suppose  by  mistake^  IJ* 
gnibs  of  the  click  beeUes,  just  alluded  to,  are  saiti  ^/ 
Biei-scander  and  by  Mr  Paul  of  Starston,  Norfolk,  \'^^° 
watched  their  transformations,  to  continue  five  years  be- 
fore  producing  the  perfect  insect.  During  this  time  the 
grub  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley» 
and  grass;  but  seems  also  sometimes  to  attack  the  larger 
roots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and  salads.  Its  ravages  are 
often  so  extensive  as  to  cut  off  entire  crops  of  grain*  1^ 
appears  to  be  most  partial  to  land  newly  broken  up ;  >"° 
has  not  been  found  so  abundant  in  meadows  and  pastures^ 
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all  other  beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  ground, or  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  in  the  barks  of  treps,  they  change  into 
a  worm;  they  subsist  in  that  state  by  living  upon 

unless  in  fields  recently  laid  down  with  grass.  "  The 
wire  worm,"  says  Speiiee,  "  is  particularly  destnictive 
for  a  few  years  in  ganlens  recently  converted  from  pas- 
ture ground.  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Hull,  thus  dr-. 
cumstanced,  a  great  proportion  of  the  annuals  sown  in 
1 8 1 S  were  destroyed  by  it.  A  very  simple  and  efTectual 
remedy,  in  such  cases,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banlcs.  He  recommended  that  slices  of  potatoes  stuck 
upon  skewers,  should  be  buried  near  the  seeds  sown,  ex- 
amined every  day,  and  the  wire-worms,  which  collect 
upon  them  in  great  numbers,  destroyed." 

The  wire  worm  is  long,  slender,  and  very  tough  and 
hard ;  but  otherwise  ft  has  no  resemblance  to  wire,  being 
whitish  in  colour,  of  a  flattlsh  form,  and  jointed  or  ringed. 
Its  breathing  spiracles,  two  in  number,  are  on  the  back 
of  its  last  ring. 

Ad  insect  of  this  family  {Etater  noctilucus,  Linn.)  Is 
exceedingly  destructive  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  sugar- 
cane ;  the  grub,  according  to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 

feeding  on  its  roots  and  killing  the  plants The 

insect  most  destructive  to  our  peas  is  the  pulse  beetle 
{Bruchui  granarku,  Linn.),  which  sometimes  lays  an 
egg  on  every  pea  in  a  pod,  which  the  grub,  when  hatched, 
destroys.  In  the  same  way,  nlover  seed  is  often  attacked 
by  two  or  more  species  of  small  weevil  {Apian,  Herbst), 
known  by  the  yellow  colour  of  their  thighs  or  their  feet ; 
and  when  the  farmer  expects  to  reap  considerable  profit, 
he  finds  nothhig  but  empty  husks. 

Great  ravages  are  committed  in  granaries  by  the 
caterpillars  of  small  moths ;  but  these  are  rivalled  In  the. 
work  of  destruction  by  several  species  of  grubs.  One  of 
these  grubs  is  called  by  the  French  cadelle  {TroffosUa 
mauritanka,  Olivier),  and  is  reported  to  have  done  more 
damage  to  housed  grain  than  any  otlier  insect.*  The 
pest  of  the  granaries,  which  is  but  too  well  known  in 
this  country,  is  the  grain  weevil  (Calandra  ffranaria, 
Clairvllle),  the  same,  probably,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil, 

Fopulatque  mi^entcra  farris  acervi;m 

CarcuHo.  Georg.  I.  87. 

The  liigb  stacks  of  com 

Are  waeted  by  the  weevil.  Trapp, 

Kirby  and  Spence  cidculate  that  a  single  pair  of  weevils 
may  pi*oduce  in  one  season  6000  descendants ;  and  they 
were  told  by  an  extensi^  brewer  that  he  had  collected 
and  destroyed  them  by  bushels,— meaning,  no  doubt,  in- 
sects and  damaged  grain  together. 

Another  beetle  grub,  popularly  called  the  meal  worm, 
the  larv»  of  TeneMo  moiiior,  Linn.,  which  lives  in  that 
state  two  years,  does  no  little  damage  to  flour,  as  well  as 
to  bread,  cakes,  biscuit,  and  similar  articles.  Accounts 
are  also  given  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  grubs  of 
other  beetles,  of  several  species,  apparently  not  well  as- 
certained, upon  diflerent  sorts  of  provisions,  such  as  ba- 
con, ham,  dried  tongues,  ship-biscuit,  &c.  Sparrman  tells 
us,  that  he  has  witnessed  the  ground  peas  on  ship-board 
BO  infested  with  these  grubs,  that  they  were  seen  in  every 
spoonful  of  tlie  soup.  In  the  case  of  soup,  or  of  other 
food  which  has  been  exposed  to  heat,  the  only  inconveni- 
ence Is  the  disgust  which  must  ensue ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  may  sometimes  occur  circumstances  of  a  more 
serious  nature,— from  either  the  eggs  or  the  insects  them- 
selves being  incautiously  swallowed  aJive.  We  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  create,  so  much  as  to  allay,  the  fears 
entertained  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ha^ 
bits  of  insects ;  and  nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  will  do  this 

♦  Oliver,  ii.  19. 


the  roots  of  vegetable?,  or  the  succulent  parts 
of  the  bark  round  them.  They  generally  live 
a  year  at  least  before  they  change  into  an  au- 
relia  ;  in  that  state  they  are  not  entirely  mo- 
more  efiectually  than  a  statement  of  facts  well  ascertained. 
<'  Several  people,"  says  Abb^  de  la  pluche,  ''never  eat  fruit 
because  they  believe  that  spiders  and  other  insects  scatter 
their  eggs  upon  it  at  random ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  as 
it  is  not,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  young,  should 
they  be  hatched  in  the  stomach,  to  live  there  for  an 
insUnt.'* 

Adhering  (continues  Mr  Rennie)  to  the  distinction  of 
terming  those  larvs  which  are  destitute  of  feet,  maggots, 
we  shall  notice  here  a  very  destructive  one,  which  is 
sometimes  popularly  called  the  grub,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  wire  woiin.  We  allude  to  the  larva  of 
one  or  two  common  species  of  crane  flies  {Tipulid4B),  well 
known  by  the  provincial  names  of  father-long-legs,  Jenny- 
spinnera,  and  tailors.  These  insects  are  so  common  in 
some  meadows,  that,  being  very  shy  and  feariiil  of  danger, 
they  rise  in  swarms  at  every  step— some  of  them  flying 
high,  others  only  skipping  over  the  grass,  and  others 
running  and  using  their  long  legs  as  the  inhabitants  ot 
marshy  countries  use  stilts,  and  employing  their  wings 
like  the  ostrich  to  aid  their  limbs. 

These  flieo  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  earth;  sometimes 
in  grass  fields  or  moist  meadows,  and  sometimes  in  the 
tilled  ground  of  gardens  and  farms.  For  this  purpose 
the  female  is  provided  with  an  ovipositor  well  adapted  to 
the  operation,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  pincer  or  forceps  of 
a  homy  consistence,  and  sharp  at  the  point.  By  pros- 
sure,  as  R^umur  says,  the  eggs  may  be  extruded  from 
this  in  the  same  way  as  the  stone  can  be  easily  squeezed 
out  of  a  ripe  cheny. 

The  eggs  are  exceedingly  smaU  and  black,  like  grains 
of  gunpowder,  and  each  female  lays  a  good  many  hun- 
dreds. The  position  which  she  assumes  appears  some- 
what awkward,  for  she  raises  herself  perpendicularly  on 
her  two  hind  legs,  using  her  ovipositor  as  a  point  of  sup- 
port, and  resting  with  her  fore  legs  upon  the  contiguous 
herbage.  She  then  thrusts  her  ovipositor  into  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  first  ring  of  her  body,  and  leaves  one  or  more 
eggs  in  the  hole;  and  next  moves  onwards  to  another 
place,  but  without  bringing  lierself  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  maggot,  when  hatched  from  the  egg,  imme- 
diately attacks  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  herbsge 
which  it  finds  nearest  to  it;  and  of  course  the  portion  of 
the  plant  abov6  ground  withers  for  lack  of  nourishment 
In  many  districts  of  England  these  insects  cut  ofi'a  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop,  particularly,  it  would  appear, 
when  it  has  been  sown  on  clover  leys. 

The  maggot  of  a  minute  fly  of  the  same  family, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  wheat  fly,  {Cecidomyia  Tri- 
ticif  Kirby),  is  frequently  pi-oductive  of  gieat  damage 
in  the  crops  of  wheat.  The  parent  fly  is  very  small, 
not  unlike  a  midge  {Culicoidet  punctata,  Latr.),  of.  an 
orange  colour,  and  wings  romided  at  the  tip,  and  fring- 
ed with  hairs.  The  female  is  furnished  with  a  re- 
tractile ovipositor,  four  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  as 
fine  as  a  hair,  for  depositing  her  eggs,  which  she  does  in 
the  glumes  of  the  florets  of  the  grain. 

The  Hessian  Jly  of  America  is  a  little  larger  than  our 
wheat  fly,  more  slender  in  the  body,  has  longer  legs,  and 
is  not  orange,  but  black  and  fulvous.  The  female  depo- 
sits from  one  to  eight  or  more  eggs  on  a  single  plant  of 
wheat,  between  the  sheath  of  the  inner  leaf  and  the  stem 
nearest  the  roots ;  in  which  sittuition,  with  its  head  to- 
wards the  root  or  first  joint,  the  young  larva  passes  the 
winter,  eating  into  the  stem,  and  causing  it  to  break. 

The  devastation  committed  by  the  Hessian  fly  seems 
to  have  been  first  observed  in  1776,  and  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  insect  was  conveyed  among  straw 
by   the   Hessian   troops   from  Germany.     It  was  first 
3z 
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tionless,  nor  entirely    swaddled   up   ivithout 
form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endless  to  give  a 
description  of  all ;  and  yet  it  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable  omission  not  to  mention  the  par- 
ticularities of  some  beetles,  which  are  singular 
rather  from  their  size,  their  manners,  or  their 
formation.  That  beetle,  which  the  Americans 
call  the  Tumble-dung,  particularly  demands 
our  attention;  it  is  all  over  of  a  dusky  black, 
rounder  than  those  animals  are  generally  found 
to  be,  and  so  strong,  though  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of 
them  be  put  under  a  brass  candlestick,  it  will 


noticed  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Long  Island,  from  which 
it  spread  gradually  at  the  rate  of  fifUen  or  twenty  miles 
round;  and  in  1789  it  had  advanced  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  original  station  in  Long  Island.  Other  accounts 
state  that  it  did  not  travel  more  than  seven  miles  annu- 
ally, and  did  little  serious  damage  before  1 788.  Their 
numbers  seem  almost  incredible.  The  houses  in  the  in- 
fested districts  swarmed  with  them  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  every  vessel  was  filled  with  them :  five  hundred  were 
actuallv  counted  on  a  glass  tumbler  which  had  been  set 
down  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  beer  in  it.  They 
were  observed  crocsing  the  Delaware  river  like  a  cloud  ; 
and  even  mountains  do  not  seem  to  Interrupt  their  pro- 
gress. We  can  well  understand,  therefore,  that  so  for- 
midable a  ravsger  should  have  caused  a  very  great  alarm ; 
and  even  our  own  government  was  in  fear  lest  the  insect 
should  be  imported.  The  privy  council,  indeed,  sat  day 
after  day  In  deep  consultation  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  a  calamity  more  to  be 
dreaded,  as  they  well  knew,  than  the  plague  or  the  pes- 
tilence.  Expresses  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  the 
officers  of  tlie  customs  at  the  dltlerent  outports  respecting 
the  examination  of  cargoes,— despatches  were  written  to 
the  ambassadors  in  France,  Austria,  Prussis,  and  Amer- 
ica, to  gain  information, — and  so  important  altogether 
was  the  business  deemed,  that  the  minutes  of  council, 
and  the  documents  collected  from  all  quarters,  fill  up. 
wards  of  two  hundred  pages. 

The  cheese  fly  {Piophila  Cam,  Fallen)  is  very  small 
and  black,  with  whitish  wings  matf  ined  with  black.  It 
was  one  of  those  experimented  upon  by  Redi  to  prove 
that  insects,  in  the  fabric  of  which  so  much  art,  order, 
contrivance,  and  wisdom  appear,  could  not  be  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  or  rottenness,  but  the  work  of  the  same 
Omnipotent  hand  which  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  This  tiny  little  fly  is  accordingly  furnished  with 
an  admirable  instrument  for  depositing  its  eggs,  in  an 
ovipositor,  which  it  can  thrust  out  and  extend  to  a  great 
length,  so  that  it  can  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth 
Into  the  cracks  of  cheese,  where  it  lays  its  eggs,  256  in 
number.  "  I  have  seen  them  myself,"  says  Swammer- 
dam,  *'  thrust  out  their  tails  for  this  purpose  to  an  amaz- 
ing length,  and  by  that  method  bury  the  eggs  in  the 
deepest  cavities.  I  found  in  a  few  dajrs  afterwards  a 
number  of  maggots  which  had  sprung  from  those  eggii, 
perfectly  resembling  those  of  the  first  brood  that  had 
produced  the  mother  fly.  I  cannot  but  also  take  notice 
that  the  rottenness  of  cheese  is  really  caused  by  these 
maggots ;  for  they  both  crumble  the  substance  of  it  into 
small  particles  and  also  moisten  it  with  some  sort  of  li- 
quid, so  that  the  decayed  part  rapidly  spreads.  I  once 
observed  a  cheese  which  I  had  purposely  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  fly  grow  moist  In  a  short  time  in  those  parts  of  it 
where  eggs  had  been  deposited,  and  had  afterwards  been 
Vatched  into  maggots;  though,  before,  the  cheese  was 
perfectly  sound  and  entire." 


cause  it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
sight;  but  this  strength  is  given  it  for  much 
more  useful  purposes  than  those  of  exciting 
human  curiosity,  for  there  is  no  creature  more 
laborious,  either  in  seeking  subsistence,  or  in 
providing  a  proper  retreat  for  its  young.  They 
are  endowed  with  sagacity  to  discover  sulAis- 
tence  by  their  excellent  smelling,  which  directs 
them  in  flights  to  excrements  just  fallen  from 
man  or  beast,  on  which  they  instantly  drop, 
and  fall  unanimously  to  work  in  forming 
round  balls  or  pellets  th<ireof,  in  the  middle  dt 


The  cheese-hopper  is  furnished  with  two  homy  claw. 
shaped  mandibles,  which  it  uses  both  for  dlgghig  into  tiie 
cheese  and  for  moving  itself,  being  destitute  of  fed.  Its 
powers  of  leaping  have  been  observed  by  every  one ;  and 
Swammerdam  says,  '*  I  have  seen  one,  whose  longtb  did 
not  exceed  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  leap  out  of  a  box  six 
inches  deep,  that  Is,  twenty  Jour  times  the  length  of  its 
own  body :  others  leap  a  great  deal  higher."  For  this 
purpose  it  first  erects  itself  on  its  tail,  which  is  fumislied 
with  two  wart-like  pnjections,  to  enable  it  to  mainUin 
its  balance.  It  then  bends  itself  into  a  circle,  catches  the 
skin  near  its  tail  with  iU  hooked  mandibles,  and  after 
strongly  contracting  itself  from  a  circular  into  an  obkmg 
form,  it  throws  itself  with  a  jerk  into  a  straight  line,  and 
thus  makes  the  leap. 


Clie^se  hopp<»r»  {Piophil't  catet\  FiUl«»n\  «t,  the  nu^rrot  ex- 
tendi^ ;  A,  in  a  l<>fi|>'nfr  PMttinn  t  <  the  same  nMgnifieT;  r,  the 
fly  roagnifled  ij,g,th»  Hy,  natural  wze. 


One  very  surprising  provision  is  remarkable  in  the 
breathing-tubes  of  the  cheese  maggot,  which  are  not 
placed,  as  in  caterpillars,  along  the  sidef,  but  a  pair  near 
the  head  and  another  pair  near  the  tail.  Now,  when 
burrowing  in  the  moist  cheese,  these  would  be  apt  to  be 
obstructed  ;  but  to  prevent  this,  it  has  the  power  of  bring. 
iiig  over  tlie  front  pair  a  fold  of  the  skin,  breathing  in 
the  meanwhile  through  the  under  pair.  Well  may  Swam- 
merdam denominate  these  contrivances  <*  surprising  mi r- 
acles  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  in  this  abject  creature." 

Like  tlie  other  destnictive  insects  above  mentioned^ 
the  multiplication  of  the  cheese  fly  is  checked  by  some 
insect,  whose  history,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  yet 
known.  Swammerdam  found  many  of  the  maggots  with 
other  larvfe  in  their  bodies;  but  he  did  not  trace  their 
transformations.  If  they  were  the  larva  of  an  Ichneumon, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  minute. 
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which  they  lay  ati  egg.  These  pellets,  in 
September,  they  convey  three  feet  deep  in  the 
earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of 
spring ;  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  nests 
burst,  and  the  insects  find  their  way  out  of 
the  earth.  They  assist  each  other  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  in  rolling  these  globular 
pellets  lo  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  buried. 
This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail  fore- 
roost,  by  raising  up  their  hinder  part,  and 
shoving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind-feet 
Thev  are  always  acc4)mpanied  with  other 
beetles  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  elegant 
structure  and  colour.  The  breast  of  this  is 
covered  with  a  shield  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
shining  like  metal ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  co« 
lour,  mixed  with  green,  and  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  stands  a  shining  black  horn,  bended 
backwards.  These  are  called  the  kings  of  the 
beetles;  but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain,  since 
they  partake  of  the  same  dirty  drudgery  with 
the  rest.' 

>  Ttie  Kfentific  name  for  beetles  is  Coieoptera,  They 
are  readily  dlstingtiishecl,  (ays  Mr  Duncan,  in  the  Natur- 
alist's  Library,)  from  ether  insects,  by  liavingthe  inferior 
wings  corered  and  protected  by  a  hard  case  or  shell.  This 
peculiarity  of  structure  has  suggested  the  name,  which 
is  composed  of  two  Greelc  words,  and  signifies  tringt  in 
a  shiaik  (jMXMf,  a  sheath,  and  wrt^m,  vringtY  The 
term  was  first  used  by  Aristotle,  and  as  the  character  to 
which  it  refers  forms  a  very  obvious  mark  of  distinction, 
it  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers.  In  several  instances,  however,  it  fails  to  be  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  order,  for  there  are  some  beetles 
without  either  wings  or  sheath,  and  many  others  in  which 
the  latter  only  is  present.  To  the  other  characters  more  re- 
ceutly  added,  such  as  the  transverae  folding  of  the  wings,aiMi 
the  straight  sutural  line  down  the  middle  of  the  wingcases, 
separating  them  into  two  equal  portions,  there  are  likewise 
exceptions;  but  these  are  too  few  and  unimportant  to  inva- 
lidate materially  the  general  correctness  of  the  definition. 

The  insects  to  which  these  characters  apply,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  numerous  orders  of  their  cius.  In  this 
country  alone,  they  amount,  by  the  Uteet  and  most  ac- 
curate eentut,  to  upwards  of  S600,  thus  forming  nearly 
a  third  part  of  our  entire  insect  population.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  number  of  plianogamous 
or  flotvering  plants  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  amount  of  our  native  vertebrate  animals. 
When  compared  with  the  two  other  orders  that  are  next 
to  it  in  extent  in  this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Coleoptera  are  nearly  one  half  more  numerous  than  the  Le- 
pidoptera,  and  that  they  stand  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Diptera  or  two  winged  flies.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  all 
the  species  ascertained  to  inhabit  Europe  scarcely  exceed 
the  amount  of  British  Coleoptera ;  for  the  most  accurate  en- 
umeration of  the  European  Diptera  which  we  poness  makes 
them  about  S760.  The  native  Coleoptera  ot  Sweden,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  them  given  by  Gyllenhal,  in 
his  admirable  Itutcta  Suedoff,  are  about  4700  in  number. 
In  advancing  southwards,  these  Insects  Increase  in  a  ratio 
similar  to  what  is  observed  in  other  departments  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  countries  under  the  tropics*  so  redundant  in 
every  kind  of  animal  life,  they  may  be  said  absolutely  to 
swarm.  We  are  without  sufficient  data,  however,  from 
which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  total  amount. 
Some  years  since,  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Jean  at 
Paris,  one  of  the  most  extensive  that  exists,  contained 
oo  fewer  than  80«000  species.  Many  others  are  no  doubt 


The  Elephant-Beetle  is  the  largest  of  this 
kind  hitherto  known,  and  is  found  in  South 
America,  particularly  Ouiana  and  Surinam, 
as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroonoko.     It  is  of 

to  be  found  indiflerent  collections;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  discoveries  daily  made  by  the  numerous 
cultivators  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  countries  with  the  insect  productions  of 
which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  much  short  of  30,000 — that 
is,  10,000  above  the  estimate  formed  by  Ray  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  as  the  probable  amount  of  the 
whole  class  of  insects ! 

This  order  comprehends  some  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  most  minute  insects  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Certain  orthtptemu  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phtuma  surpass  them  in  length,  and  several  gigantic 
moths  are  of  greater  superficial  extent;  but  in  many 
beetles  length  ^  body  is  combined  with  a  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness,  which  renders  them  the  most 
bulky  and  massive  of  their  class.  A  fine  specimen  of 
Prionus  giganteus  measures  nearly  half  a  foot  in  length, 
the  breadth  is  about  two  inches,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
wings  is  nine  inches.  A  handsome  and  scarce  species 
of  the  same  family  {Prionus  armiUatut)  is  about  five 
inches  long  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  broad,  and 
the  antennae,  which  are  very  strong  and  rigid,  are  up- 
wards of  six  inches  in  length.  The  Hercules  beetle 
{Dymutts  HemUet),  and  ScarabsBUS  Actason,  measure 
respectively  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  in- 
cluding the  horns.  The  largest  coleopterous  insects  in- 
habiting Britain  are  the  Hydrous  pictut,  and  the  Stag- 
beetle  {Lueanus  cmwu).  The  latter  is  nearly  two  inches 
in  length,  including  the  mandibles  ;  and  the  former  is 
not  much  short  of  the  same  dimensions,  besides  being  of 
considerably  greater  breadth.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  giants  of  this  order  of  insects,  occupying  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale.  At  the  opposite  extremity  may  be 
placed  some  species  of  the  genera  Trichopteryx,  A  to- . 
maria,  and  Agathidium,  which  are  so  minute  as  not  tu^ 
exceed  one-eighth  part  of  a  line  in  length;*  or,  to  adopt 
an  illustratioo  sometimes  employed,  they  are  absolutely 
not  bigger  than  the  full  stop  that  doses  this  period. 

The  structure  of  these  minute  beings  is  perhaps  even 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  than  that  of  the 
larger  animals.  In  the  latter,  most  of  the  parts  are  of 
sufficient  sixe  to  come  within  the  direct  cognisance  of 
our  senses,  and  there  is  no  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  dimensions  and  the  functions  which  they  per- 
form ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  a  mere  animated  point, 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  possesses  all  the  at- 
tributes which  belong  to  the  largest  of  its  race— that  it 
is  furnished  with  an  external  covering  made  up  of  many 
parts  ai^'usted  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  accuracy — 
that  it  is  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  organs  of  sense 
and  motion,  and  has  a  nervous  and  respiratory  system  of 
greater  complexity  than  many  of  the  larger  animals— 
that  the  various  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
secretion,  are  continually  going  forward^-that  not  a  limb 
can  be  put  in  motion  without  calling  into  play  a  multi- 
tude of  muscles— and  that  this  atomic  being  is  more- 
over endowed  with  instincts  which  regulate  with  almost 
unerring  certainty  all  its  habits  and  economy-^we  can 
scarcely  fall  to  regard  it  as  aflbrding  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  consummate  skill  than  if  it  had  occupied  a  much 
larger  space. 

**  The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  Joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point, 
Muscle  and  nenre  miraeolously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  It  is  done  i 
Tlie  Invisible  fan  things  scarce  seen  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  to  an  ample  field." 


•  A  Um  to  tl«  twelfth  put  oTs  Prenck  Inck. 
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a  black  colour,  and  the  wbole  body  is  covered 
with  a  very  hard  shell,  full  as  thick  and  as 
strong  as  that  of  a  small  crab.  Its  length, 
from  the  hinder  |part  to  the  eyes,  is  almost 
tour  inches,  and  from  the  same  part  to  the  end 
of  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  four  inches  and 
three  quarters.  The  transverse  diameter  of 
tbe  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  elytron,  or  c^se  for  the  wings, 
is  an  inch  and  three-tenths.  The  antennae,  or 
feelers,  are  quite  horny  ;  for  which  reason  the 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  is  movable  at  its  insertion 
into  the  head,  and  seems  to  supply  the  place 
of  feelers.  The  horns  are  eight-tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points.  Tbe 
proboscis  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
turns  upwards,  making  a  crooked  line,  ter- 
minating in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  ;  but  they  are  not 
perforated  at  the  end  like  the  proboscis  of  other 
insects.  About  four-tentfas  of  an  inch  above 
the  head,  on  that  side  next  the  body,  is  a  pro- 
minence  or  small  horn,  which,  if  the  rest  of 
the  trunk  were  away,  would  cause  this  part 
to  resemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There 
is  indeed  a  beetle  so  called,  but  then  the  horns 
or  trunk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the 
lower  horn  resembles  this.  The  feet  are  all 
forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobster's  claws. 
To  this  class  we  may  also  refer  the  Glow- 
worm, that  little  animal  which  makes  such  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  descriptions  of  our 
poets.     No  two  insects  can  differ  more  than 


The  oolourad  Pkte  71  exhibiU  some  of  tlw  moit  mt»- 
retting  spcein  of  Cokopten. 

Fig.  1,  the  mate  of  SearaUmu  HeraUn,  or  Htrcuin 
Beetle*  found  in  the  Antillee  and  Guiana,  at  Uio  Janeiro^ 
and  in  the  American  lalanda. 

Fig.  2,  the  male  of  Searmbmu  lU^  inhabiting  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  other  North  American  atatea. 

Fig.  3,  Elater  lineaiua,  the  Striped  Click  Beetle,  abun. 
dant  in  Braiil,  Cayenne,  and  other  parta  of  tropical  America. 

Fig.  4,  Calotoma  ^ytfopAenle,  thb  Splendid  Gronnd  Beetle 
rarely  found  in  Britain,  but  of  fteqnent  ooeurreace  in  the 
middle  and  aouthem  countriea  of  Europe. 

Fig.  6,  Lamia  formoBo,  the  Beautiful  Capricorn  Beetle, 
fouud  in  moat  countriea^  Britain  and  colder  dimea  eioepted. 

Fig.  6,  Malaekiut  manfitultiu,  the  Margined  Malachiua, 
a  nati\e  of  France  and  England. 

Fig.  7,  Bupreilrii  amuiu,  the  beautiful  Bamcov  Beetle^ 
found  in  Brasil  and  other  tropical  countriea  of  America. 

Fig.  8,  BkjfnekUet  puheteeiu,  the  Downy  Weevil,  a  native 
of  France,  Gennany,  and  England. 

Fig.  9,  Cureulio  LatreillU,  a  brilliant  inaect  found  in 
BrasiL 

Fig.  10,  famo/pM  eiijn«iM^  the  Coppery  Eumolpus,  of 
which  about  thirty  different  kinds  inhabit  thia  country. 

Fig.  11,  CoeeineUa  pmndata,  the  Spotted  Lady-Bird 
Beetle,  a  beautiful  iuaect  very  common  in  Britain. 

Fig.  12,  Chrymmela  fattuota,  the  noble  Golden  Beetle, 
fouud  not  unfrequently  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Coleoptera  surpaas  all  other  tribea  of  iniects,  ai 
well  ai  the  higher  races  of  animals,  in  variety  of  form  and 
singularity  of  structure.  We  view  these  characteristics  with 
comparative  disregard  on  account  of  the  email  aiae  of  the 
beetle;  but  if  similar  featurea  were  observable  in  larger 
animals  they  would  strike  us  with  terror  and  astonishment. 


the  nuile  and  female  of  this  species  from  each 
other.     The  male  is  in  every  respect  a  beetle, 
having  cases  to  its  wings,  and  rising  in    tbe 
air  at  pleasure  ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary, 
has  none,  but  is  entirely  a  creeping  insect, 
and  is  obliged  to  wait  the  approaches  of  ber 
capricious  companion.     The  body  of  tbe   fe- 
male has  eleven  joints,  with  a  shield  breast- 
plate, the  shape  of  which  b  oval ;  the  bead  is 
placed  over  this,  and  is  very  small,  and   the 
three  last  joints  of  her  })ody  are  of  a  yellowish 
colour ;  but   what  distinguishes   it  from    all 
other  animals,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  tbe  shining  light  which  it  emits  by  night, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  some  pbilosnpberd 
to  be  an  emanation  which  slie  sends  forth  to 
allure  the  male  to  her  company.     Most  trav- 
ellers who  have  gone  through  sandy  countries, 
must  well  remember  the  little  shining  sparks 
with  which  the  ditches  are  studded  on  each 
side  of  tbe  road.      If  incited  by  curiosity  to 
approach  more  nearly,  he  will  find  this  light 
sent  forth  by  the  glow-worm  ;  if  he   should 
keep  the  little  animal  for  some  time,  its  light 
continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  last  appears 
totally  extinct     The  manner  in  which  this 
light  is  produced  has  hitherto  continued  inex- 
plicable ;  it   is    probable  tbe  little  animal  is 
supplied  with  some  electrical  powers,  so  that 
by  rubbing  tbe  joints  of  its  body  against  each 
other,  it  thus  supplies  a  streamof  light,  which 
if  it  allures  the  male,  as  we  are  told,  serves 
for  very  useful  purposes.* 

'  We  boast  of  our  candles,  our  wax-lighta,  and  our 
Argaiid-larops,  and  pity  our  fellow.inen  who,  igncvant 
of  our  methods  of  producing  artificial  light,  are  co». 
demned  to  pass  their  nighU  in  darkness.  We  regard 
these  inventions  as  the  results  of  a  grvat  exertion  of 
human  intellect,  and  never  conceive  it  possible  that  other 
animals  are  able  to  avail  themtelves  of  modes  of  iUumiii- 
ation  equally  efficient;  and  are  furnished  with  tbe  neans 
of  guiding  their  nocturnal  evolutiona  by  actual  lights,  sinf. 
lar  in  their  efiect  to  thoae  which  we  make  use  of.  Yet  aianj 
insecU  are  thus  provided.  Some  are  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  a  single  candle,  not  more  vivid  than  the 
rush4{ght  which  glimmers  in  the  peasant's  cottage  ; 
others  exhibit  two  or  four,  which  cast  a  strongor  radi. 
ance  ;  and  a  few  can  display  a  lamp  little  iufisrier  in 
brilliancy  to  some  of  ours.  Not  that  these  Insects  ar« 
actually  poaBeased  of  candles  and  lamps.  You  are  aww 
that  i  am  speaking  figuratively.  But  ProvMeneo  has 
applied  them  with  an  efTertual  substitute — a  Inninous 
preparation  or  secretion,  which  has  all  the  advantagee  of 
our  lamps  and  candles,  without  their  inconveniesices  ; 
which  gives  light  sufficient  to  direct  their  motions,  while 
it  is  incapable  of  buniing ;  and  whose  lustre  is  main- 
tained without  needing  fresh  supplies  of  oil  or  the  appli. 
cation  of  the  snuffers. 

Of  the  insecU  thus  singularly  provided,  tbe  common 
glow-worm  {Lampj^ns  noctUuoa)  is  the  most  iamilier 
insUuce.  Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
summer  evening's  walk  in  the  coimtry,  in  the  southern 
parU  of  our  isUnd,  hut  has  viewed  with  admiration  these 
*•  stars  of  the  earth  and  diamonds  of  the  night  ?"  And  if, 
living  like  roe  in  a  district  where  it  is  rarely  met  with, 
the  first  time  you  saw  this  insect,  chanced  to  be,  as  It 
was  in  my  case,  one  of  those  delightful  evenings  which 
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The  Cantharls  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from 
whence  come  cantharides,  well  known  in  the 
«hop3  by  the  name  of  Spanish  flies,  and  for 
their  use  in  blisters.     They  have  feelers  like 

an  English  summer  seldom  yields,  when  not  a  breeze 
disturbs  the  balmy  air,  and  **  every  sense  is  Joy,"  and 
hundreds  of  these  radiant  worms,  studding  their  mossy 
couch  with  mild  eflnlgence,  were  presented  to  your  won- 
dering eye  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile — ^you 
could  not  help  associating  with  the  name  of  glow-worm 
the  most  pleasing  recollections.  No  wonder  that  an 
insect,  which  chiefty  exhibits  itself  oh  occasions  so  inter- 
esting,  and  whose  economy  is  so  remarliable,  should  have 
afforded  exquisite  images  and  illustrations  to  those  poets 
who  have  cultivated  natural  history. 

If  you  take  one  of  these  glow-worms  home  with  you 
for  examination,  you  will  find  that  iu  shape  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  caterpillar,  ooly  that  it  is  much  more  depres- 
sed ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  light  proceeds  from 
a  pale-coioured  patch  that  terminates  the  underside  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
but  the  perfect  female  of  a  winged  beetle,  from  which  it 
is  altogether  so  diflereut,  that  nothing  but  actual  observa- 
tion could  have  inferred  the  fact  of  their  being  the  sexes 
of  the  same  insect.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiries,  you 
will  find  that  sexual  diflereucus  even  more  extraordinary 
exist  in  the  insect  world. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  males  of  the 
cfiilerent  species  of  LampyrU  do  not  possess  tlie  property 
of  giving  out  any  light  i  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
this  supposition  h  inaccurate,  though  their  light  is  much 
less  vivid  than  that  of  the  female.  Ray  first  pointed  out 
this  fact  with  respect  to  L,  noctiltioa.  Geofiioy  also 
observed  that  the  male  of  this  species  has  four  small 
luminous  points,  two  on  each  of  the  two  last  segments  of 
the  belly  ;  and  his  observation  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Mullen  This  last  entomologist,  hideed,  saw 
only  two  shining  spots  ;  but  from  the  insect's  haviug  the 
power  of  withdrawing  them  out  of  sight,  so  that  not  Uie 
smallest  trace  of  light  remains,  he  thinks  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  at  times  two  other  points  still  smaller  may  be 
exhibited,  as  Geoffrey  has  described.  In  the  males  of 
L,  tplendidula  and  of  L.  hemipUra  the  light  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  may  be  seen  in  the  former  while  flying.  The 
females  have  the  same  faculty  of  extinguishing  or  con- 
cealing their  light — a  very  necessary  provision  to  guard 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  nightingale  and  other  noc- 
turnal birds.  Mr  White  even  thinks  that  they  regularly 
put  it  out  between  eleven  and  twelve  every  night ;  and 
they  have  also  the  power  of  rendering  it  for  awhile  more 
vrvid  than  ordinary. 

Authont  who  have  noticed  tlra  luminous  parts  of  the 
common  female  giow.worm,  having  usually  contented 
tliemselves  with  stating  that  the  light  issues  from  the  three 
last  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen.  I  shall  give  you 
the  result  of  some  observations  I  once  made  upon  this 
subject.  One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  meet-* 
ing  with  two  of  these  insects,  I  placed  them  on  my  hand. 
At  first  their  light  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  so  as  to 
appear  even  at  the  junctions  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  seg. 
ments  of  the  abdomen.  Soon  after  I  had  taken  them, 
one  withdrew  its  light  altogether,  but  the  other  continued 
to  shine.  While  it  did  this,  it  was  laid  upon  its  back, 
the  abdomen  forming  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  its  body, 
and  the  last  or  anal  segment  being  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion. This  segment  was  distinguished  by  two  round  and 
very  vivid  spots  of  light ;  which,  in  the  specimen  that 
had  ceased  to  shine,  were  the  last  that  disappeared,  and 
they  seem  to  be  the  first  parts  that  become  luminous, 
when  the  animal  is  disposed  to  yield  iU  light  The  pen- 
ultimate and  antepenultimate  segments  each  exhibited  a 
middle  transverae  band  of  yellow  nkliance,  terminated 
towards  the  trunk   by  an   obtuseiy-denlated    line  ;    s 


bristles,  flexible  cases  to  the  win^s,  a  breast 
pretty  plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  belly  wrinkled. 
Cantharides  difier  from  each  other  in  their 
size,  shape,  and  colour ;    those  used  in  the 

greener^  and  fainter  light  being  emitted  by  the  rest  of 
the  segment. 

Though  many  of  the  females  of  the  diHerent  species  of 
Lampyru  are  without  wing9,  and  even  elytra,  (in  which 
circumstance  they  differ  from  all  other  apterous  CoUo- 
ptera,)  this  Is  not  the  case  uith  all.  The  female  of  L, 
//a/ifo, a  species  common  in  Italy,  and  which,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by  Mr  Wallir 
iu  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1C84,  would  seem 
to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  Hertfoidshire,  is  winged  ; 
and  when  a  number  of  these  moving  stars  are  seen  to 
dart  through  the  air  in  a  dark  night,  nothing  can  have 
a  more  beautiful  efiect.  Jyt  Smith  telis  us  that  the 
beaus  of  Italy  are  accustomed  in  an  evening  to  adoni 
the  heads  of  the  ladies  with  tliese  artificial  diamonds,  by 
sticking  them  into  their  hair  ;  and  a  similar  custom  pre- 
vails amongst  the  ladies  of  India. 

Besides  the  different  species  of  tlte  genus  Lampyris, 
all  of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  luminous,  another 
insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  Elater  noctUucus^  is  endowed 
with  the  same  property,  and  that  in  a  much  higher  de. 
gree.  This  insect,  which  is  an  inch  long,  and  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  bi-oad,  gives  out  its  principal  light 
from  two  transparent  eye-like  tubercles  placed  upon 
the  thorax  ;  but  there  are  also  two  himinous  patches  con. 
cealed  under  the  elytra,  which  are  not  visible  except 
when  the  insect  is  flying,  at  which  time  it  appears 
adorned  with  Imt  brilliant  gems  of  the  most  beautiful 
golden-blue  lustre  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  body  is  full  of 
light,  which  shines  out  between  the  abdominal  segments 
when  stretched.  The  Ught  emitted  by  the  two  thoracic 
tul>ercles  alone  is  so  considerable,  that  the  smallest  print 
may  be  read  by  moving  one  of  these  insects  along  the 
lines ;  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  particuburly  in  St 
Domiogo,  where  they  are  very  common,  the  natives  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  employ  these  living  lamps,  which 
they  called  Cucu(;\  instead  of  candles  in  performing  their 
evening  household  occupations.  In  travelling  at  night, 
they  used  to  tie  one  to  each  great  toe ;  and  in  fishing  and 
hunting  required  no  other  flambeau.  Southey  has  hap- 
pily Introduced  this  Insect  in  his  <*  Madoc,**  as  furnishing 
the  lamp  by  which  Coatal  rescued  the  British  hero  from 
tlie  hands  of  the  Melt  lean  priests. 

**  She  beckoned  and  dt>sceuded>  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  floe  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fire-fttet  gar« 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Hadoc  fir»t 
Behold  the  features  of  hia  lovely  guide.*' 

The  brilliant  nocturnal  spectacle  presented  by  the^e 
insects  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  tliey 
abound,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  language 
of  the  poet  above  referred  to,  who  has  thus  related  its  first 
effect  upon  the  British  visitors  of  the  New  World  :— 

"  Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on  i  but  soon  did  night  diaphiy 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd  :  innumerons  tribes 
From  the  wood  cover  swarm 'd,  and  darkuets  made 
Their  beauties  visible :  one  while  they  streamed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrooded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  fky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  Are/' 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  InmmoQS 

properties  of  these  insects,  Mr  Macaitney,  to  whom  we 

[  are  indebted  for  the  most  recent  investigation  on  the 
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shops  also  do  the  same.  The  largest  in  these 
parts  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in 
circumference,  but  others  are  not  above  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.    Some  are  of  a  pure  azure 


subject,  has  ascerUined  th»t  in  the  common  glow.worm, 
and  in  Etater  nocHtuctu  and  igniHu,  the  light  proceeda 
from  maisea  of  a  substance  not  generally  dltferlng,  except 
in  its  yellow  colour,  from  the  knstertitlal  substance  {eorpt 
graitteuM)  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  closely  applied  under- 
neath those  transparent  parts  of  the  insect's  skin  which 
ailbrd  the  light.  In  the  glow-worm,  besides  the  last- 
mentioned  substance,  which,  when  the  season  for  giving 
light  is  passed,  is  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  the  common 
instertitial  substance,  he  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
last  abdominal  segment  two  minute  oval  sacs  formed  of 
an  elastic  sp{raIly*wound  fibre  similar  to  that  of  the 
trachesB,  containing  a  soft  yellow  substance  of  a  closer 
texture  than  that  which  lines  the  adjoining  region,  and 
aflbrding  a  mora  permanent  and  brilliant  light.  I'his 
light  he  found  to  be  less  under  the  control  of  the  insect, 
t^  that  from  the  adjoining  luminous  substance,  which 
it  ha  the  power  of  voluntarily  extinguishing,  not  by  re- 
tracting it  under  a  membrane,  as  Carradori  imagined, 
but  by  some  inscrutable  change  dependent  upon  its  will ; 
and  when  the  latter  substance  was  extracted  from  living 
glow-worms,  it  aflbrded  no  light,  while  the  two  sacs  in 
like  circumstances  shone  uninterruptfdiy  for  several 
hours.  Mr  Macartney  conceives,  from  the  radiated 
structure  of  the  instertitial  substance  surrounding  the  oval 
yellow  masses  immediately  under  the  transparent  spots 
in  the  thorax  of  Ehter  noctilucut,  and  the  sub-transpar- 
ency  of  the  adjoining  crust,  that  the  instertitial  substance 
in  this  situation  has  also  the  property  of  shining— a  sup- 
position which,  if  De  Geerand  other  authors  be  correct  in 
stating  that  this  insect  has  two  luminous  patches  under  its 
elytra,  and  that  the  Incisures  between  the  abdominal  seg- 
mentt  shine  when  stretched,  may  probably  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  instertitial  substance  of  its  body.  What 
peculiar  organisation  contributes  to  the  production  of 
light  in  the  hollow  projections  of  Fidgora  laiemaria  and 
camdelaHa,  the  hollow  antenns  of  Pauses  aphttroeems, 
and  under  the  whole  integument  of  Scohpendra  electrica, 
Mr  Macartney  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Res|)ecting  this 
last  he  remarks,  what  I  have  myself  observed,  that  there 
Is  an  apparent  efiiislon  of  a  luminous  fluid  on  its  surface, 
that  may  be  received  upon  the  hand,  which  exhibits  a 
phosphoric  light  for  a  few  seconds  afterwards  ;  and  that 
it  will  not  shine  unless  it  have  been  previously  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  the  solar  light.* 

With  respect  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  luminous 
property  of  insects,  philosophers  are  considerably  divided 
in  opinion.  The  disciples  of  modem  chemistry  have, 
in  general,  with  Dr  Darwin,  referred  it  to  the  slow 
combostioii  of  some  combination  of  phosphorus  secreted 
from  their  fluids  by  an  appropriate  organlaation,  and 
entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied  in 
respiration.  This  opinion  is  very  plausibly  built  upon 
the  ascertained  existence  of  phosphoric  acid  as  an  animal 
secretion  \  the  great  resemblance  between  the  light  of 
phosphorus  in  slow  combustion  and  animal  light ;  the 
remarkably  large  spirarula  in  glow-worms  ;  and  upon 
the  statement  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  ren- 
dered  more  brilliant  by  the  application  of  heat  and  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  is  extinguished  by  cold  and  by  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  Prom  these  last  facts,  Spallan- 
aani  was  led  to  regard  the  luminous  matter  as  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  Car- 
radori having  found  tliat  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
belly  of  the  Italian  glow-worm  (Jjompyrit  tialica)  shone 

•  Pkil.  Trans.  1810.  p.  SSI.— Mr  Maeartney's  statminit  on 
this  point  is  not  v«ry  dear.  He  probabU  means  that  the  bisect 
will  not  ahine  In  a  dark  place  in  the  daifiinu,  unlaw  prtvloaaly 
exp(N«d  to  the  solar  Uuht :  for  It  Is  often  seen  to  shine  at  nl^bt 
when  It  could  have  had  no  rwemf  exposure  to  the  sun. 


colour,  others  of  a  pure  fi^old,  and  others  agak 
have  a  mixture  of  pure  gold  and  azure  colouri: 
but  they  are  all  very  brilliant,  and  cxtremeU 
beautiful.     These  insects,  as  is  well  known, 


in  vacuo,  in  oil,  in  water,  and  when  under  other  eircao- 
stances  where  the  pressure  of  oxygen  gas  was  prveluded, 
with  Bnignatelli  ascribed  the  proj^y  ixi  qaestlon  to  ths 
imbibition  of  light  separated  from  tfaa  food  or  air  takes 
into  the  body,  and  aftei-wards  secreted  in  a  sonsihle  fern. 
Lastly,  Mr  Macartney  having  aseertalned  by  expcrim«st 
that  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  is  not  diminished  by  iiniBer. 
sion  in  water,  or  increased  by  the  applicmtion  of  heat ; 
that  the  substance  aflbrding  it,  though  poetically  em 
ployed  for  lighting  the  fairies'  tapers,  is  incapable  of  ia. 
flammation  if  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  (raadle  or  red- 
hot  Iron ;  and  when  separated  from  the  body,  cxhibiti  mm 
sensible  heat  on  the  thermometer's  being  applied  lo  it* 
rejects  the  preceding  hypothesis  as  unsatisfactory,  hoc 
without  substituting  any  other  explanation  ;  maggesiiSa^ 
however,  that  the  £cts  he  observed  are  mora  &roiinUe 
to  the  supposition  of  light  being  a  quality  of  matter  than 
a  substance. 

Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  more  correct,  I  do  rot 
pretend  to  decide.  But  though  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Macartney  seem  &irly  to  bear  him  out  in  denying  the  exb. 
tence  of  any  ordinary  combination  of  phosphoms  hi  lonic- 
ous  insects,  there  exists  a  contradiction  in  manj  of  tbe 
statements,  which  requires  reoonciting  before  final  deci. 
sion  can  be  pronounced.  The  diflerent  resnlts  oMaincd  by 
Forster  and  Spallanani,  who  assert  that  glow-woniu 
sliine  more  brilliantly  in  oxysen  gas,  and  by  Becker- 
helm,  Dr  Hulme,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  could  perceive 
no  such  eflect,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  sop- 
position  that  in  the  latter  instances  the  insects  having 
been  taken  more  recently,  might  be  less  sensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  gas  tlian  in  the  former,  where  pessiUy 
their  irritability  was,  as  Brown  would  say,  accumulated 
by  a  longer  abstinence  :  but  It  is  not  so  e&sf  to  reconcile 
the  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  found  the' light  cf 
the  glow-worm  not  to  be  sensibly  diminished  in  hj-dro- 
gen  gas,  with  those  of  Spallanzani  and  Dr  Hulme.  who 
found  it  to  be  extinguiihed  by  the  same  gas,  as  well  as 
by  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurated  hydre^it 
gases.  Possibly  some  of  these  contradictory  results  were 
occasioned  by  not  adverting  to  the  facultj  which  the 
living  inse<it  possesses  of  extinguishing  its  ligiits  at  plea- 
sure ;  or  diflerent  philosophers  may  have  experimented 
on  diflbrent  species  of  Lampyris. 

The  general  use  of  this  singular  provision  U  nut  morl!  • 
more  satisfactorily  ascertained  than  its  nature.  I  have 
before  conjectured— and  in  an  instance  I  then  related  it 
seemed  to  be  so-— that  it  may  be  a  means  of  defence 
against  their  enemies.  In  diflerent  kinds  of  insects, 
however,  it  may  probably  have  a  didbrent  object.  Thus 
in  the  lantern-flies  ( Ai^^orv)  whose  light  precedes  tbenit 
it  may  act  the  part  that  their  name  imports,  enabling 
them  to  discover  their  prey,  and  to  steer  themselrvs 
safely  in  the  night.  In  the  fire-flies,  (ffaCsr)  If  we  coo- 
sider  the  infinite  numbers  that  in  certain  Himates  and 
situations  present  themselves  every  where  in  the  night, 
it  may  distract  the  attention  of  tlieir  enemies  or  alarm 
them.  And  in  the  glowworm— since  their  light  is 
usually  most  brilliant  in  the  female  ;  In  some  species,  if 
not  all,  present  only  in  the  season  when  the  sexes  are 
destined  to  meet ;  and  strikingly  more  vivid  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  meeting  takes  plaee — besides  the 
above  uses,  it  is  most  probably  Intended  to  ivnduct  the 
sexes  to  each  other.  This  seems  evidently  the  design 
in  view  in  those  species  in  which,  as  in  the  common 
glow-worm,  (Xr.  noctUuea,  L.)  the  females  are  aptertms. 
The  torch  which  the  wingless  female,  dooired  to  craw] 
upon  the  grass,  lights  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  is  a 
beacon  which  unerringly  guides  the  vagrant  male  to  her 
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are  of  the  greatest  bene6t  to  mankind,  making 
a  part  in  many  medicines  conducive  to  human 
preservation.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Portuj?al;  but  they  are  to 
be  met  with  also  about  raris  in  the  summer 
time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  poplar, 
and  the  rose-trees,  and  also  among  wheat,  and 
in  meadows.  It  is  very  certain,  that  these 
insects  are  fond  of  ash-leaves,  insomuch  that 
they  will  sometimes  strip  one  of  these  trees 
quite  bare.  Some  affirm  that  these  flies  de- 
light in  sweet-smelling  herbs ;  and  it  is  very 
certain,  that  they  are  fond  of  honey-suckles, 
lilac,  and  wild-cherry  shrubs;  but  some  that 
have  sought  after  them  declare  they  never 
could  find  them  on  elder-trees,  nut-trees,  and 
among  wheat  We  are  told  that  the  country 
people  expect  the  return  of  these  insects  every 
seven  years.  It  is  very  certain,  that  such  a 
number  of  these  insects  have  been  seen  to- 
gether  in  the  air,  that  they  appeared  like 
swarms  of  bees ;  and  that  they  have  so  dis- 
agreeable a  smell,  that  it  may  be  perceived  a 
great  way  ofi*,  especially  about  sun.set,  though 
they  are  not  seen  at  that  time.  This  bad 
smell  is  a  guide  for  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  catch  them.  When  they  are 
caught  they  dry  them,  after  which  they  are 
6o  light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a  drachm. 
Those -that  gather  them  tie  them  in  a  bag,  or 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  has  been  well  worn, 
and  then  they  kill  them  with  the  vapours  of 
hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  dry  them  in  the 
sun,  and  keep  them  in  boxes.  These  flies, 
thus  dried,  being  chemically  analysed,  yield 
a  great  deal  of  volatile  caustic  salt,  mixed  with 
a  little  oil,  phlegm,  and  earth.  Cantharides 
are  penetrating,  corrosive,  and,  applied  to  the 
skin,  raise  blisters,  from  whence  proceeds  a 
great  deal  of  serosity.  They  are  made  use  of 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  However, 
it  is  somewhat  stranae  that  the  eflects  of 
these   flies   should   fall  principally  upon  the 


^*  love-illumined  form,*'  however  obscure  the  place  of  her 
abode.  It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  this  eiplana- 
tion,  that-^ince  both  larva  and  pupa,  as  De  Geer  ob- 
served, and  the  males  shine  as  well  as  the  females — the 
meeting  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  the  object  of  their 
luminous  provision.  But  this  difficsdty  appears  to  me 
easily  surmounted.  As  the  light  proceeds  from  a  pecu- 
liarly organised  suhstancv,  which  probably  must  in  part 
be  elaborated  in  the  larva  and  pupa  stales,  there  seems 
nothing  inconsistent  in  the  lact  of  tome  light  being  then 
emiUed,  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  destined  solely 
for  use  in  the  perfect  state  :  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
male  having  the  same  luminous  property,  no  more  proves 
that  the  superior  briUiancy  of  the  female  is  not  intended 
for  conducting  him  to  her,  than  the  existence  of  nipples 
and  sometimes  of  milk  in  man,  proves  that  the  breast  of 
woman  is  not  meant  for  the  support  of  her  oAVpring, 
We  often  see,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact, 
except  on  Sir  E.  Home's  idea,  that  the  sex  of  the  ovum 
is  undetermined,  traces  of  an  organisation  in  one  sex 
iiulisputably  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the  other.—  /n- 
trodHction  to  Entomohgy,  hy  Kirby  and  Spenct, 


urinary  passages  ;  for  though  some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have  said  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  affect  these  parts  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  very  learnedly  des- 
cribed, but  very  obscurely  comprehended. 

An  insect  of  great,  though  perhaps  not 
equal  use  in  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kermes  ;  it  is  produced 
in  the  excrescence  of  an  oak,  called  the  berry- 
bearing  ilex,  and  appears  at  first  wrapped  up  in 
a  membranaceous  bladder,  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  fine  ash-col- 
oured powder.  This  bag  teems  with  a  num- 
ber of  reddish  eggs  or  insects,  which  being 
rubbed  with  the  fingers  pour  out  a  crimson 
liquor.  It  is  only  met  with  in  warm  countries 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  the 
month  of  April  this  insect  becomes  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  pea,  and  its  eggs  some  time 
after  burst  from  the  womb,  and  soon  turning 
worms,  run  about  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  tree.  They  are  of  two  sexes,  and  the  fe- 
males have  been  hitiierto  described  ;  but  the 
males  are  very  distinct  from  the  former,  and 
are  a  sort  of  small  flies  like  gnats,  with  six 
feet,  of  which  the  four  forward  are  short,  and 
the  two  backward  long,  divided  into  four 
joints  and  armed  with  tliree  crooked  nails. 
There  arc  two  feelers  on  the  head,  a  line  and 
a  half  long,  which  are  movable,  streaked,  and 
articulated.  The  tail,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
body,  is  half  a  line  long,  and  forked.  The 
whole  body  is  covered,  with  two  transparent 
wings,  and  they  leap  about  in  the  mapner  of 
fleas.  The  harvest  of  the  kermes  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  the  women  gather  them  before  sun-rising, 
tearing  them  ofi*  with  their  nails,  for  fear  there 
should  be  any  loss  I'rom  the  hatching  of  the  in- 
sects. They  sprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and 
lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  they  acquire 
a  red  colour. 

An  insect,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  than 
either  of  the  former,  is  the  Cochineal,  which 
has  been  variously  described  by  authors  ;  some 
have  supposed  it  a  vegetable  excrescence  from 
the  tree  upon  which  it  is  found ;  some  have 
described  it  as  a  louse  ;  some,  as  a  bug  ;  and 
some,  as  a  beetle.  As  they  appear  in  our 
shops  when  brought  from  America,  they  are 
of  an  irregular  shape,  convex  on  one  side,  and 
a  little  concave  on  the  other ;  but  are  both 
marked  with  transverse  streaks  or  wrinkles. 
They  are  of  a  scarlet  colour  within,  and  with- 
out  of  a  blackish  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
white,  reddish,  or  ash  colour,  which  are  ac- 
counted the  best,  and  are  brought  us  from 
Mexico.  The  cochineal  insect  is  of  an  oval 
form,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  with  six  feet, 
and  a  snout  or  trunk.     It  brings   forth   ltd 
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young  alive,  and  is  nourished  by  sucking  the 
juice  of  the  plant.  Its  body  consists  of  seve- 
ral rings,  and  when  it  is  once  fixed  on  the 
plant,  it  continues  immovable,  being  subject 
to  no  change.  Some  pretend  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  one  domestic,  which  is  best;  and 
the  other  wild,  that  is  of  a  vivid  colour; 
however,  they  appear  to  be  the  same,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  wild  feeds  upon 
uncultivated  trees,  without  any  assistance, 
whereas  the  domestic  is  carefully,  at  a  stated 
season,  removed  to  cultivated  trees,  where  it 
feeds  upon  a  purer  juice.  Those  who  take 
care  of  these  insects,  place  them  on  the  prickly 
pear»plant  in  a  certain  order,  and  are  very  in* 
dustrious  in  defending  them  from  other  insects; 
for  if  any  other  kind  come  among  them,  they 
take  care  to  brush  them  off  with  foxes'  tails. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains 
and  cold  weather  are  coming  on,  which  are 
fatal  to  these  insects,  they  take  off  the  leaves 
or  branches  covered  with  cochineal,  that  have 
not  attained  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection, 
and  keep  them  in  their  houses  till  win- 
ter is  past.  These  leaves  are  very  thick  and 
juicy,  and  supply  them  with  sufficient  nour- 
ishment, while  they  remain  within  doors. 
When  the  milder  weather  returns,  and  these 
animals  are  about  to  exclude  their  young,  the 
natives  make  them  nests,  like  those  of  birds, 
hut  less  of  tree  mews,  or  soft  hay,  or  the  down 
of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  nest. 
These  they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly- 
pear  plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days'  time 
they  bring  forth  their  young,  which  leave 
their  nests  in  a  few  days,  and  creep  upon  the 
branches  of  the  plant,  till  they  find  a  proper 
place  to  rest  in,  and  take  in  their  nourish- 
ment; and  until  the  females  are  fecundated 
hy  the  males,  which,  as  in  the  former  tribe, 
differ  very  widely  from  the  females,  being 
winged  insects,  whereas  the  others  only  creep, 
and  are  at  most  stationary.  When  they  are 
impregnated,  they  produce  a  new  offspring,  so 
that  the  propagator  has  a  new  harvest  thrice 
a-year.  When  the  native  Americans  have 
gathered  the  cochineal,  they  put  them  into 
holes  in  (he  ground,  where  they  kill  them 
with  boiling  water,  and  afterwaras  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  lay  them  upon 
hot  plates.  From  the  various  methods  of  kill, 
ing  them,  arise  the  different  colours  which 
they  appear  in  when  brought  to  us.  While 
they  are  living  they  seem  to  be  sprinkled  over 
with  a  white  powder,  which  they  lose  as  soon 
as  the  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  them. 
Those  that  are  dried  upon  hot  plates  are  the 
blackest  What  we  call  the  cochineal  are 
only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a  sort  of 
fly,  as  already  observed  in  the  kermes.  They 
are  used  both  for  dving  and  medicine,  and  arc 
Slid   to  have  much  the   same  virtue   as  the 


kermes,  though  they  are  now  seldom  used 
alone,  but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for  iLr 
sake  of  the  colour.^ 


>  To  the  Iwetle  kind  also  belong  those  animals  ^h'n 
cause  such  tlann  to  the  superstitious  by  tlieEr  tiekir: 
noise,  wbicb  is  vulgarly  called  tiie  deatfa-wtrh.  Vtn- 
ous  species  of  this  insect  are  to  be  found  In  Britain. 

The  Death-watch  or  Ptinus^  is  a  do&kj  or  somevbr 
hairy  insect,  trith  irregular  brownish  spots,  abc<<<  . 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Notvrfthstwidinf  f:. 
smallness,  this  creature  is  often  the  causa  c£  ttnmi 
alarm  among  ifae  lower  classes  of  people,  froos  the  cme 
that  it  makes  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  reaeiBb.iBs 
the  ticking  of  a  witch.  From  this  it  liaiB  its  name  ;  r>. 
whenever  this  faculty  is  exerted,  it  is  esteemed  portentlw 
of  death  to  some  one  of  the  familj  in  the  htmau  wfaete  H 
is  heard.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  adTsnced  state  of  sprL; 
that  this  insect  commences  its  noise,  which  is  no  nci 
than  a  call  or  signal  by  which  they  are  mutually  attrtct^r 
to  each  other ;  and  it  nnay  be  considered  as  anaios^ois 
to  the  cell  of  birds.  This  noise  does  not  arise  from  the  rmrt, 
but  from  the  insect's  beating  eo  any  hard  substanee  iritii 
the  shield  or  fore-part  of  the  head.  The  general  namkf  r 
of  iuccessive  distinct  strokes  is  from  seven  to  nine,  cr 
eleven.  These  are  given  in  pretty  quick  sncc^skr. 
and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intenrals  ;  and  in  od 
houses,  whsiire  tlie  insects  are  numerous,  tbcy  meyb« 
heard,  if  the  weather  be  warm*  t^try  boor  in  the  daj . 
The  noise  enctly  resemMes  that  mside  by  beatSng  miL 
the  nail  upon  a  table.  The  insect  being  difficult  to  d  s- 
cover,  from  its  obscure  grayish  brown  colour,  nearij  n. 
sembling  that  of  decayed  wood,  it  is  not  al  wajs  easj  t 
say  from  what  exactly  the  aound  proceeds. 

Mr  Stackhouse  observed  carefully  the  manner  d  ]t« 
beating.  He  says  the  insect  raises  itself  on  iu  hhM!?j 
legs,  snd  with  the  body  somewliat  indined»  beats  iu  bnd 
with  great  force  and  agility  against  the  place  on  whk-r. 
it  stands.  One  of  them,  on  a  sedge-bottomed  chair,  ex- 
erted so  much  force,  that  its  strokes  were  inprasaed  tpo 
visible  in  the  exterior  coat  of  the  sedge,  for  a  space  eqoii 
to  that  of  a  silver  penny.  Mr  Stackhouse  took  this  inser. 
snd  put  it  into  a  box.  On  the  following  day  he  opcctJ 
the  box,  and  set  it  in  the  sun.  It  seemed  very  brisk,  isd 
crept  about  with  great  activity  on  the  bita  of  aedge  ird 
rotten  wood,  till  at  last  getting  to  tiie  end  of  the  pieces 
it  extended  its  wings  and  was  about  to  take  flight ;  \t 
shut  down  the  lid,  when  it  withdrew  them,  and  mnaint^i 
quiet.     He  kept  It  by  him  about  a  fortnight. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  little  animal  is  nib- 
ble of  being  tamed.  l>r  Derham  kept  a  male  and  ie* 
male  together  In  a  box  for  about  three  weeks  ;  and  ^j 
imitating  their  noise,  (beating  with  his  nail,  or  the  pai:i 
of  a  peiii  on  a  table  or  board,)  lie  made  them  beat  when- 
ever he  pleased,  and  they  would  not  only  answer  vcrj 
readily,  but  even  continued  their  beatings  aa  lonji  ts 
requireid.  At  the  end  of  this  time  one  of  them  (fied,  sooo 
aftf r  which  the  other  gnawed  its  way  out  and  eaaped. 

The  Dtaih'foaick  rennet.— This  insect,  which  is 
sometimo  mistaken  for  the  ptinus  just  mentioned,  is  d 
a  f^ry  ditlerent  tribe,  and  about  a  tenth  of  aa  Inch  k>r|>. 
At  first  sight  it  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  louse:  iu 
mouth,  however,  with  a  glass,  is  seen  to  be  reddish,  and 
its  eyes  are  yellow.  The  antenna  are  sharply  pointed, 
and  somewhat  long.  It  is  sometimes,  though  vtoy  rareiT, , 
observed  to  hare  wings. 

This  insect  is  usually  found  In  old  wood,  decajed 
furniture,  museums,  and  neglected  books;  and  bv^ 
the  male  and  female  have  the  power  of  maklngr  a  tak- 
ing noise,  not  unlike  that  of  a  watch,  to  attract  ea<^| 
other.  The  female  \Ky9  her  eggs  in  dry  and  dusty  placesi 
where  they  are  likely  to  meet  withtiie  kastdisturt>ance:| 
these  are  exceedingly  small,  and  are  not  unlike  the  oiti| 
or  eggs  of  lice.      When  they  are  disturbed,  they  vt 
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I  shall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe 
with  the  history  of  an  animal  which  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  under  this  species,  and  yet 
cannot   be  more  methodically  ranged  under 
any  oth^r.     This  is  the  insect  that  forms  and 
resides  in  the  gall-nut,  the  spoils  of  which  are 
converted  to  such  useful  purposes.     The  gall- 
insects  are  bred  in  a  sort  of  bodies  adhering  to 
a  kind  of  oak  in  Asia,  which  differ  with  re- 
gard to  their  colour,  size,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness,  and   shape,  and  which  we  call  ^alls. 
They  are  not  fruit,  as  some  have  imagined, 
but  preternatural  tumours, owing  to  the  wounds 
given  to  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  the 
tree,  by  a  kind  of  insects  that  lay  their  eggs 
within  them.     This  animal  is  furnished  with 
an  implement,  by  which  the  female  penetrates 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  or  into  that  spot 
which  just  begins  to  bud,  and  there  sheds  a 
drop  of  corrosive  fluid  into  the  cavity.     Hav- 
ing thus  formed  a  receptacle  for  her  eggs,  she 
deposits  them  in  the  place,  and  dies  soon  after. 
The  heart  of  the  bud  being  thus  wounded,  the 
circulation  of  the  nutritive  juice  is  interrupted, 
and  the  fermentation  thereof,  with  the  poison 
injected  by  the  fly,  bums  the  parts  adjacent, 
and  then  alters  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant. 
The  juice  or  sap,  turned  back  from  its  natural 
course,  extravasates,  and  flows  round  the  egg. 
After  which  it  swells  and  dilates  by  the  assis- 
tance  of  some  bubbles  of  air,  which  get  ad. 
mission  through  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and 
which  run  in  the  vessels  with  the  sap.     The 
external  coat  of  this  excrescence  is  dried  by 
the  air,  and  grows  into  a  figure,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or 
the  roundness  of  a  kernel.       This  little  ball 
receives  its  nutriment,  growth,  and  vegetation, 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees, 

very  shy  in  mftking  their  tickings  ;  but  if  they  can  b9 
viewed  without  being  alarmed  by  noise,  or  moving  the 
place  where  they  are,  they  will  not  only  beat  freely,  but 
even  answer  any  person's  beating  with  his  nail.  At 
every  stroke  their  body  shakes,  or  seems  affected  as  by  a 
sudden  jerk ;  and  these  jerks  succeed  each  other  so 
quickly,  that  it  requires  great  steadiness  to  perceive  with 
the  naked  eye  that  the  body  has  any  motion.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  beat  before  July,  and  never  later 
than  the  sixteenth  of  August.  It  appears  strange  that  so 
small  an  insect  should  be  able  to  make  a  noise  so  loud  as 
is  frequently  to  be  heard  from  this  ;  sometimes  equal  to 
that  of  the  strongest  beating  watch.  Dr  Derham,  who 
examined  and  iirst  described  this  species,  says,  he  had 
often  heard  the  noise,  and  in  pursuing  it  found  nothing 
but  these  insects,  which  he  supposed  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing it;^but  one  day,  by  finding  that  the  noise  pro. 
ceeded  from  a  piece  of  paper  loosely  folded,  and  lying  in 
a  good  light  in  his  study  window,  he  viewed  it  through, 
and  with  a  microscope  observed,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, one  of  them  in  the  very  act  of  beating.  In  some 
years  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  others,  and  their 
ticking  is  of  course  more  frequently  heard.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  above  naturalist,  that,  during  the  month 
of  July,  ill  one  particular  summer,  they  scarcely  ever 
ceased,  either  in  the  day  or  night. 
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and  is  what  we  call  the  gaii-nut.  The  worm 
that  is  hatched  under  this  specious  vault,  finds 
in  the  substance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet 
very  tender,  a  substance  suitable  to  its  nature ; 
gnaws  and  digests  it  till  the  time  comes  for 
its  transformation  to  a  nymph ,  and  from  that 
state  of  existence  changes  into  a  fly.  After 
this,  the  insect,  perceiving  itself  duly  pro. 
vided  with  all  things  requisite,  disengages  it- 
self soon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  its 
flight  into  the  open  air.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  similar  with  respect  to  the  gall-nut  that 
grows  in  autumn.  The  cold  weather  fre- 
Quently  comes  on  before  the  worm  is  trans- 
formed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inclosure.  The  nut  falls  with  the 
leaves,  and  although  you  may  imagine  that 
the  fly  which  lies  within  is  lost,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  its  being  covered 
up  so  olose,  is  the  means  of  its  preservation. 
Thus  it  spends  the  winter  in  a  ^arm  house, 
where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is 
well  stopped  up;  and  lies  buried,  as  it  were, 
under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  preserves  it  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  apartment, 
however,  though  so  commodious  a  retreat  in  tho 
winter,  is  a  perfect  prison  in  the  spring.  The 
fly,  roused  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  first  heats, 
breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges,  where  it 
pleases.  A  very  small  aperture  is  sufficient, 
since  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive 
creature.  Besides,  the  ringlets  whereof  its 
body  IS  composed,  dilate,  and  become  pliant  in 
the  passage). 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  GNAT  TirULA. 

Thbbb  are  two  insects  which  entirely  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet  wide- 
ly  differ  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  propa* 
sation.  Those  who  have  seen  the  tipula,  or 
long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  gnat,  have 
most  probably  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other; 
they  have  often  accused  the  tipula,  a  harmless 
insect,  of  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and 
the  innocent  have  suffered  for  the  guilty;  in. 
deed  the  differences  in  their  form  are  so  very 
minute,  that  it  often  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  microscope  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other:  they  are  both  mounted  on  long  legs, 
both  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a  slender 
body;  their  heads  are  lar^e,  and  they  seem  to 
be  hump-backed  ;  the  chief  and  only  differ- 
ence, therefore,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a 
trunk,  while  the  gnat  has  a  large  one,  which 
it  often  exerts  to  very  mischievous  purposes. 
The  tipula  is  a  harmless  peaceful  insect,  that 
offers  injury  to  nothing  ;  the  gnat  is  sanguin- 
ary and  predaceous,  ever  seeking  out   for  a 
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place  in  which  to  bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping 
up  the  blood  from  the  animal  in  large  quantities. 
The  enat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm,  which 
ia  usually  seen  at  the  bottom  of  standing  wa- 
ters.  The  maimer  in  which  the  insect  lays  its 
eggs  is  particularly  curious :  after  having  laid 
the  proper  number  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
it  surrounds  them  with  a  kind  of  unctuous  mat 
ter,  which  prevents  them  from  sinking,  but  at 
the  same  time  fastens  them  with  a  thread  to 
the  bottom,  to  prevent  their  floating  away,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  breeze,  from  a  place,  the 
warmth  of  which  is  proper  for  their  production, 
to  any  other,  where  the  water  may  be  too 
cold,  or  the  animals'  enemies  too  numerous. 
Thus  the  insects,  in  their  egg  state  resemble 
a  buoy,  which  is  6xed  by  an  anchor.  As  they 
come  to  maturity  they  sink  deeper  ;  and  at  last 
when  they  leave  the  egg  as  worms,  they  creep 
to  the  bottom.*  They  now  make  themselves 
lodgments  of  cements,  which  they  fasten  to 
some  solid  body  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, unless  by  accident  they  meet  with  a  piece 
of  chalk,  which  being  of  a  soft  and  pliant  na- 
ture, gives  them  an  opportunity  of  sinking  a 

'  We  are  harcUy  acqaainted  with  any  other  than  the 
aerial  lite  of  the  giiat«  yet  its  aquatic  life  is  also  rery  in* 
teresting.  It  is  upon  or  under  tlie  water  that  the  gnat 
is  in  its  stages  of  egg,  larva,  and  nymph,  that  Is,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  and  that  an  existence 
which  in  no  way  annoys  roan. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  have  the  lengthened  form  of 
an  olive ;  their  own  weight  is  sufficient  to  ainlc  then, 
but  250  or  SCO  united,  and  stuck  together  with  a  natural 
glue  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  till  the  iarvm  come  out  of  them.  The  part  of  this 
agglomeration  which  touches  the  water  is  convex,  its 
upper  part  concave ;  and  this  skifT  is  so  well  balanced, 
that  the  most  furious  tempest  would  not  upset  it  The 
learned  Kirby  made  the  experiment  himself,  by  placing 
a  dozen  of  these  little  boats  in  a  glass  half  full  of  water; 
he  then  violently  troubled  the  water  in  the  glass,  by 
pouring  in  water  from  a  pitcher,  without  being  able  to 
succeed  in  sinking  these  little  boats,  of  which  not  one 
roiiiained  a  single  drop  of  water  when  he  liad  ended  his 
experiments. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gnat  constructs  this  float- 
ing apparatus  is  very  singular.  This  insect,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  provided  with  six  legs;  It  places  its  four 
front-feet  on  a  dead  leaf,  a  twig,  or  any  other  floating 
substance  j  its  body  thus  remains  horisontally  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  segment 
of  iU  abdomen,  which  it  keeps  a  liltle  raised  ;  it  then  ex- 
tends its  long  hind  legs,  and  croeses  them  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  X,  and  thus  forms  a  support  for  the  first  eggs 
it  is  about  to  Isy.  Each  egg,  when  laid,  is  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  glue  ;  the  female  supports  the  fii-st  in  a  vertical 
position  .till  the  second  egg  is  placed  by  its  side,  and 
glued  to  it ;  the  third  forms  a  triangle,  and  so  on.  When 
the  boat  is  completed,  the  gnat  leaves  it  on  the  water, 
and  flies  away,  to  end,  in  a  short  time,  that  existence  of 
%Thich  it  has  fulfilled  the  most  imporUnt  task. 
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retreat  for  themselves,  where  nothing  but  lis 
claws  of  a  cray-fish  can  possibly  molest  tLem 
The  worm  afterwards  changes  its  form.  Ita{»- 
pears  with  a  large  head,  and  a  tail  invested  wii; 
hair,  and  moistened  with  an  oleaginous  liqnor. 
which  she  makes  use  of  as  a  cork  to  sustain  hr 
head  in  the  air,  and  her  tail  in  the  water,  ainl 
to  transport  lier  from  one  place  to  anotber. 
When  the  oil  with  which  her  tail  is  moiv 
tened,  begins  to  grow  dry,  she  discharges  cq: 
of  her  mouth  an  unctuous  humour,  which  sLe 
sheds  all  over  her  tail,  by  virtue  whereof  %k 
is  enabled  to  transport  herself  where  sle 
pleases,  without  being  either  wet  or  anjww 
incommoded  by  the  water.  The  gnat,  in  hi 
second  state,  is,  properly  speaking,  in  herfonr! 
a  nymph,  which  is  an  introduction  or  entrance 
into  a  new  life.  In  the  first  place,  she  di- 
vests  herself  of  her  second  skin  ;  in  the  next, 
she  resigns  her  eyes,  her  antennae,  and  fcer 
tail ;  in  short,  she  actually  seems  to  eipire. 
However,  from  the  spoils  of  the  amphibiox' 
animal,  a  little  winged  insect  cuts  the  air. 
whose  every  part  is  active  to  the  last  degree. 
and  whose  whole  structure  is  the  just  object  of 
our  admiration.  Its  little  head  is  adomed 
with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  its  whole  bodj 
invested  with  scales  and  hair,  to  secure  it  from 
any  wet  or  dust  She  makes  trial  of  the  n- 
tivity  of  her  wings,  by  rubbing  them  either 
against  her  body,  or  her  broad  side-bags,  wbich 
keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The  furbelow, cr 
little  border  of  fine  feathers,  which  graces  her 
wings,  is  very  curious,  and  strikes  the  eye  w 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  of  greater  importance  to  the  gnai 
than  her  trunk,  and  that  weak  implement  mar 
justly  be  deemed  one  of  nature's  roaster-pieces 
It  is  so  very  small,  that  the  extremity  of  it  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  through  the  best  roicnv 
scope  that  can  be  procured.  That  partwhicb 
is  at  first  obvious  to  the  eye,  is  nothing  bnt  a 
long  scaly  sheath  under  the  throat  At  near 
the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  it,  there  is  w 
aperture,  through  which  the  insect  darts  o«l 
four  stings,  and  afterwards  retracts  them. 
One  of  which,  however  sharp  and  active  il 
may  be,  is  no  more  than  the  case  in  wjucli 
the  other  three  lie  concealed,  and  run  in  a  long 
groove.  The  sides  of  these  stings  are  shit- 
pened  like  two-edged  swords ;  they  are  like- 
wise barbed,  and  have  a  vast  number  of  cut- 
ting teeth  towards  the  point,  which  turns  up 
like  a  hook,  and  is  fine  beyond  expre^^w"' 
When  all  these  darts  are  stuck  into  Xhenesh 
of  animals,  sometimes  one  after  another,  and 
sometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and  humours 
of  the  adjacent  parts  must  unavoidably  he  ex« 
travasatea ;  upon  which  a  tumour  roust  conse- 
quently ensue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  ^| 
closed  up  by  the  compression  of  the  externa' 
air.     When  the  gnat,  by  the  point  of  her  case, 
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which  she  makes  use  of  as  a  tongue,  has  tasted 
any  fruit,  flesh,  or  juice,  that  she  has  found 
out ;  if  it  be  a  fluid,  she  sucks  it  up,  without 
playing  her  darts  into  it;  but  in  case  she 
tinds  the  least  obstruction  by  any  flesh  what, 
ever,  she  exerts  her  strength,  and  pierces 
through  it,  if  possibly  she  can.  After  this  she 
draws  back  her  stings  into  their  sheath, 
which  she  applies  to  the  wound  in  order  to  ex- 
tract, as  through  a  reed,  the  juices  which  she 
finds  inclosed.  This  is  the  implement  with 
which  the  gnat  performs  her  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  during  the  winter  she  has  no  manner 
of  occasion  for  it  Then  she  ceases  to  eat, 
and  spends  all  that  tedious  season  either  in 
quarries  or  in  caverns,  which  she  abandons  at 
the  return  of  summer,  and  flies  about  in  search 
after  some  commodious  ford, or  standing  water, 
where  she  may  produce  her  progeny,  which 
would  be  soon  washed  away  and  lost,  by  the 
too  rapid  motion  of  any  running  stream.  The 
little  brood  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that 
the  very  water  is  tinged  according  to  the  col- 
our of  the  species,  as  green,  if  they  be  green, 
and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  if  they  be  red. 

These  are  circumstances  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary in  the  life  of  this  little  animal ;  but 
it  offers  something  still  more  curious  in  the 
method  of  its  propagation.  However  similar 
insects  of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appear- 
ance, yet  they  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  forth, 
for  some  are  oviparous,  and  are  produced  from 
eggs  :  some  are  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in 
their  most  perfect  form ;  some  are  males,  and 
unite  with  the  female;  some  are  females,  re- 
quiring the  impregnation  of  the  male ;  some 
are  of  neither  sex,  yet  still  produce  young, 
without  any  copulation  whatsoever.  This  is 
one  of  the  strangest  discoveries  in  all  natural 
history !  A  gnat  separated  from  the  rest  of 
its  kind,  and  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel,  with 
air  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive,  shall  produce 
young,  which  also,  when  separated  from  each 
other,  shall  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Thus,  down  for  five  or  six  generations, 
do  these  extraordinary  animals  propagate  with- 
out  the  use  of  copulation,  without  any  congress 
between  the  male  and  the  female,  but  in  the 
manner  of  vegetables,  the  young  bursting  from 
the  body  of  their  parents,  without  any  previous 
impregnation.  At  the  sixth  generation,  how- 
ever, their  propagation  stops ;  the  gnat  no 
longer  produces  its  like,  from  itself  alone,  but 
it  requires  the  access  of  the  male  to  give  it 
another  succession  of  fecundity. 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uiicasi. 
ness ;  it  is  sometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our 
beds  at  night>  and  keeps  off  the  approaches  of 
sleep  by  the  apprehension  it  causes  ;  but  it  is 
very  different  in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of 
America,  where  the  waters  stagnate,  and  .the 


climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  produced 
in  multitudes  beyond  expression.  The  whole 
air  is  there  filled  with  clouds  of  those  famished 
insects,  and  they  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from 
six  inches  long  to  a  minuteness  that  even  re- 
quires the  microscope  to  have  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  them.^  The  warmth  of  the  mid.day 
sun  is  too  powerful  for  their  constitutions ;  but 
when  the  evening  approaches,  neither  art  nor 


'  Under  the  common  names  of  ^nat  and  mutquUo,  a 
numerous  family  are  confounded,  as  if  there  were  only 
one  or  two  species;  whereas  Mr  Stephen  has  enumerated 
twenty-two  species  of  the  genera  CuU^  and  Anopheles, 
found  in  Britain  alone ;  and  hence,  it  is  probable,  the 
foreign  musquitoes  are  also  of  several  species,  though  to 
common  observers  they  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
common  gnat  » 

The  MusqmiO'fly  is  very  common  in  the  woody  and 
marshy  parts  of  all  hot  climates.  It  also  abounds,  dur- 
ing their  short  summer,  throughout  Lapland,  Norway, 
and  Finland,  and  other  countries  equally  near  the  pole. 
The  female  bites,  and  sucks  the  blood  in  such  a  severo 
manner,  as  to  swell  and  blister  the  skin  ywj  severely, 
and  sometimes  leave  obstinate  sores.  These  insects  are 
found  in  such  swarms,  in  the  woods,  that  whoever  enters 
them  is  sure  to  have  his  face  covered,  and  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  see  his  way  before  him.  A  swelling  and  dis- 
agreeable itch  instantly  follows  the  puncture,  and  these 
are  succeeded  bv  small  white  ulcers ;  so  that  the  face  of  a 
person  coming  from  the  country  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  it  appears  full  of  blotches.  Even  gloves  are 
not  always  found  a  protection  against  these  troublesome 
insects,  as  they  often  pass  their  stings  through  the  seams. 
It  is  the  female  only  that  bites ;  the  buzzing,  however,  of 
both  males  and  females  is  so  very  loud,  as  to  be  alone 
suiHciunt  to  disturb  the  rest  of  persons  at  night. 

The  Ojt  Oad'fiy  has  brown  unspotted  wings ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  marked  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle,  and 
has  dusky  yellow  hairs  at  the  tip.  The  front  is  white, 
and  covered  with  down  ;  and  the  thorax  is.  yellowish  be> 
fore,  black  in  the  middle,  and  cinereous  behind.  The 
female  diflers  from  the  male  in  having  a  black  style  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  back  of  the  ox,  and  the  larvsB  live  beneath  the 
skin,  between  this  and  the  cellular  membrane.  Its  sac 
or  abscess  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  insect,  and  by 
narrowing  upwards,  it  opens  externally  to  the  air  by  a 
small  aperture.  The  Ox  Gad-fly  is  the  largest  of  the 
European  species,  and  is  very  beautiful:  it  is,  however, 
the  terror  of  cattle,  as  it  inflicts  great  pain  when  depo- 
siting  its  eggs. 

The  Hvrte  Gad-fiy  is  distinguished  from  tlie  rest  of 
its  tribe  by  having  a  black  band  in  the  middle  and  two 
dots  at  the  tip  of  its  whitish  wings.  The  abdomen  is 
yellow  brown,  with  black  spots  at  the  divisions  of  the 
segments.  The  female  is  more  brown  than  the  male, 
and  has  her  abdomen  elongated  with  a  cleft  terminal 
style.  The  larvae  are  those  odd-looking  grubs  which  are 
commonly  found  in  the  stomachs  of  horses,  and  some- 
times, though  much  less  frequently,  in  tlie  intestines* 
Here  they  hang  in  clusters  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  more 
than  a  hundred,  adhering  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  by  means  of  two  small  hooks  or  tentacula  at 
their  heads,  whose  points  turn  outward.  When  they  am 
removed  from  the  stomach,  they  will  attach  themselves 
to  any  loote  membrane,  even  to  the  skin  of  the  hand. 
To  effect  this  they  draw  back  their  hooks,  which  have  a 
joint  near  their  base,  almost  entirely  within  their  skin; 
till  the  two  points  come  dose  to  each  other;  then,  keeping 
them  parallel,  they  pierce  through  the  membrane,  and 
immediately  afterwards  expand  in  a  lateral  direction; 
and  by  these  means  they  become  perfectly  Axed. 
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flight  can  shield  the  wretched  inhabitants 
from  their  attacks;  through  millions  are  des- 
troy ed,  still  millions  more  succeed,  and  pro- 
duce unceasing. torment.  The  native  Indians, 
who  anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who 
have  from  their  infancy  been  used  to  their  de- 
predations,  find  them  much  less  inconvenient 
than  those  who  are  newly  arrived  from  Europe; 
tliey  sleep  in  their  cottages  covered  all  over 


with  thousands  of  the  gnat  kind  upon  their 
bodies,  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  their 
slumbers  dislurbed  by  their  cruel  devourcrsL 
If  a  candle  happens  to  be  lighted  in  one  ot 
those  places,  a  cloud  of  insects  at  once  liglit 
upon  the  flame  and  eztinguisb  it :  tbey  are 
therefore  obliged  to  keep  their  candles  in  glass 
lanterns ;  a  miserable  expedient  to  prcrvent  fu\ 
unceasing  calamity ! 
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CHAP.   I. 

OF  ZOOPHYTES  IN  GENERAL. 

\Vs  now  come  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  animated  nature,  to  a  class  of  beings  so  con- 
fined in  their  powers,  and  so  defective  in  their 
formation,  that  some  historians  have  been  at  a 
loss  whether  to  consider  them  as  a  superior 
rank  of  vegetables,  or  the  humblest  order  of 
the  animated  tribe.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
give  them  a  denomination  agreeable  to  their 
existence,  they  have  been  called  Zoophytes,  a 
name  implying  vegetable  nature  endued  with 
animal  life;  and,  indeed,  in  some  the  marks 
of  the  animal  are  so  few,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  their  place  in  nature  with  precision,  or  to 
tell  whether  it  is  a  plant  or  an  insect  that  is 
the  object  of  our  consideration. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes  the  difference  between  animal  and  vege- 
table life ;  what  it  is  that  lays  the  line  that  se- 
parates those  two  great  kingdoms  from  each 
other,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  we  should 
find  it  impossible,  to  return  an  answer.  The 
power  of  motion  cannot  form  this  distinction, 
since  some  vegetables  are  possessed  of  motion, 
and  many  animals  are  totally  without  it.  The 
sensitive  plant  has  obviously  a  greater  variety 
of  motions  than  the  oyster  or  the  pholas.  The 
animal  that  fills  the  acorn-shell  is  im movable, 
and  can  only  close  its  lid  to  defend  itself  from 
external  injury,  while  the  flower  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  fly-trap,  seems  to  close  upon 
the  flies  ihat  light  upon  it,  and  that  attempt  to 
rifle  it  of  its  honey.  The  animal  in  this  in- 
stance seems  to  have  scarce  a  power  of  self-de- 
fence ;  the  vegetable  not  only  guards  its  pos- 
sessions, but  seizes  upon  the  robber  that  would 
venture  to  invade  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
methods  of  propagation  give  no  superiority  to 


the  lower  rank  of  animals.  On  tlie  contrary, 
vegetables  are  frequently  produced  more  con- 
formably to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  creation, 
and  though  some  plants  are  produced  by  cut- 
tings  from  others,  yet  the  general  manner  of 
propagation  is  from  seeds,  laid  in  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  where  they  are  hatched  into  the  si- 
militude of  the  parent  plant  or  flower.  But  a 
most  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have  lately 
been  discovered,  which  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that,  though  the  original  insect  be  divided  into 
a  thousand  parts,  each,  however  small,  shall 
be  formed  into  an  animal,  entirely  resembling 
that  which  was  at  first  divided ;  in  this  res- 
pect, therefore,  certain  races  of  animals  seem 
to  fall  beneath  vegetables,  by  their  more  im- 
perfect propagation.* 


'  There  is  murh  lees  of  acumen  tnd  solidity  in  theso 
renurks  of  our  author  than  might  have  been  expected. 
That  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  community  of  feature 
and  character  between  vegetable  bodies  and  the  zoophyte 
tribes,  is  at  once  admitted,  for  the  very  name  of  the  lat- 
ter implies  the  junction  of  animal  and  vegetable  charac- 
teristics in  the  same  individual.  But  there  is  never 
wanting  a  broad  and  striking  distinction  between  the 
zoophyte  and  the  mere  vegetable.  We  may  indeed  pro- 
duce plants  possessing  motion,  and  seemingly  indued 
with  sensibility,  but  attentive  examination  and  reflection 
uniformly  convince  us  that  such  motion  and  apparent 
sengitiveness  are  mere  mechanical  properties,  in  nowise 
the  result  of  a  voluntary  principle.  We  may,  again,  in. 
stance  zoophytes  in  which,  at  first  view,  the  vegetable  cha. 
racter  is  so  predominant,  and  the  animal  powers  so  limi. 
ted,  that  they  scarcely  appea^  to  fall  within  tlie  lowest 
orders  of  animated  existences.  On  close  examination, 
however,  we  discover  that  their  motions  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  volition,  or  will ;  and  that  they  have  In- 
stincts approximating  to  those  of  more  perfect  animals. 
We  readily  admit  that  it  requires  long  and  patient  obser- 
vation to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  vegetables 
and  zoophytes;  but  we  believe  no  instance  could  be 
brought  forward  in  which  the  question  of  animality  might 
not  be  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  teill. 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  distinction  between 
them?— or  are  the  orders  so  intimately  blended 
as  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  each?  To  me  it  would  seem,  that  aU  ani- 
mals are  possessed  of  one  power,  of  which 
vegetables  are  totally  deficient ;  I  mean, 
either  the  actual  ability,  or  an  awkward  at- 
tempt  at  self-preservation.  However  vege- 
tables may  seem  possessed  of  this  important 
quality,  yet  it  is  with  them  but  a  mechanical 
impulse,  resembling  the  raising  one  end  of  the 
lever  when  you  depress  the  other ;  the  sen- 
sitive plant  contracts  and  hangs  its  leave.4, 
itidced,  when  touched,  but  this  motion  noway 
contributes  to  its  safety:  the  fly-trap  flower 
acts  entirely  in  the  same  manner ;  and  though 
it  seems  to  seize  the  little  animal  that  comes 
to  annoy  it,  yet,  in  reality,  only  closes  me- 
chanically upon  it,  and  this  inclosure  neither 
contributes  to  its  preservation  nor  its  defence, 
fiat  it  is  very  diffierent  with  insects,  even  of 
the  lowest  order;  the  earth-worm  not  only 
contracts,  but  hides  itself  in  the  earth,  and 
escapes  with  some  share  of  swiftness  from  its 
pursuers.  The  polypus  hides  its  horns ;  the 
star-fish  contracts  its  arms  upon  the  appear- 
ance even  of  distant  dangers ;  they  not  only 
hunt  for  their  food, but  provide  for  their  safety  ; 
and  however  imperfectly  they  maybe  formed, 
yet  still  they  are  in  reality  placed  many  de- 
grees above  the  highest  vegetable  of  the  earth, 
and  are  possessed  of  many  animal  functions, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  more  elaborately 
formed. 

But  though  these  be  superior  to  plants,  they 
are  far  beneath  their  animated  fellows  of  ex- 
istence. In  the  class  of  zoophytes,  we  may 
place  all  those  animals  which  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  ;  or  in  other  words,  which, 
if  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  in 
time  becomes  a  separate  and  perfect  animal ; 
the  head  shoots  forth  a  tail,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tail  produces  a  head  ;  some  of  these 
will  bear  dividing  but  into  two  parts,  such  as 
the  earth-worm  ;  some  may  be  divided  into 
more  than  two,  and  of  this  kind  are  many  of 
the  star.fish;  others  still  may  be  cut  into  a 
thousand  parts,  each  becoming  a  perfect  ani. 
inal ;  they  may  be  turned  inside  out,  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove  ;  they  may  be  moulded  into 
all  manner  of  shapes,  yet  still  their  vivacious 
principle  remains,  still  every  single  part  be- 
comes perfect  in  its  kind,  and,  after  a  few 
days'  existence,  exhibits  all  the  arts  and  in. 
dustry  of  its  contemptible  parent!  We  shall, 
therefore,  divide  zoophytes  according  to  their 
several  degrees  of  perfection,  namely,  into 
worms,  star-fish,  and  polypi;  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  short  review  of  those  nauseous 
and  despicable  creatures,  that  excite  our  curi- 
osity chiefly  by  their  imperfections;  it  must 
not  be  ooncealedi  however,  that  much  has  of 


late  been  written  on  this  part  of  natural  his- 
tory. A  new  mode  of  animal  production,  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  not  only  tbe  cariosity,  kt 
the  astonishment  of  every  philosopher ;  many 
found  their  favourite  systems  totally  over. 
thrown  by  the  discovery;  and  it  was  notwilh- 
out  a  wordy  struggle,  that  they  gave  up  what 
had  formerly  been  their  pleasure  and  their 
pride.  At  last,  however,  conviction  became 
too  strong  for  argument ;  and  a  question, 
which  owed  its  general  spread  rather  to  its 
novelty  than  to  its  importance,  was  given  op 
in  favour  of  the  new  discovery. 


CHAP.   II. 


OP  WORMS. 


Thb  first  in  the  class  of  zoophytes,  are  ani- 
mals  of  the  worm  kind,  which,  being  entirely 

1  **  The  characters  of  insects  are  so  diitinct  and  in- 
telligible, thoee  of  worms,  on  the  ccmtr&iy,  so  vague,  tod 
ao  far  from  positire,  that  the  shoitMt  way  ef  da/intngtb 
latter  might  perha|»  be  as  animals  with  white  fakwd,  nU 
insects;  diifering  from  them  by  the  deficiency  as  «eUo/ 
antennas  as  of  articulated  organs  of  motion.     Tbejr  hare, 
for  the  most  part,  soft  glutinous  bodies,  a  few  only  being 
covered  wlih  hair,  as  the  aphrodites,  or  with  a  caksw- 
oas    shell,  as  the    sea-hedgehog.       Many  anphitrite^ 
consinict  an  artificial  shell  of    grains  «    sand,  lie; 
whibt    many   other    animals   of    this  class,  rit  the 
testacea  and  cerUin  polypes,  inhabit  a  solid  bouse  re- 
sembling porcelain  or  stone,  congenital,  and  sem'ng  the 
purposes  of  residence  and  defence ;  in  some  cases  K  » 
carried  about  by  the  animal,  in  others  is  firmly  attacM 
to  one  spot.     No  animal  of  this  class  has  wlngSf  for  w 
springing  of  the  cuttle-fish  out  of  the  water  is  ool  to  be 
called  flying;  neither  has  it  any  true  legs  for  tbe  support 
of  the  body,  or  for  motion.      Earth-worms,  sea-hedge- 
hogs,  sea-anemones,  &c,  have,  however,  paiticolaroipDS 
which  in  some  degree  answer  similar  pnrpeses*  In  our 
instances  too,  the  deficiency  of  external  organs  of  molMQ 
in  worms,  is  supplied  by  the  power  which  they  p«s<*' 
of  alternately  elongating    and    shortening  themselTes. 
Instead  of  antentUBf  many  worms  have  tentaeuia,  wt, 
fleshy  cords  or  fibres,  attached  to  the  head,  flexible,  nt^ 
articulated^  in  some  cases  of  considerablo  length,  ^ 
serving  a  variety  of  purposes ;  sometimes  for  t«jSJ!'"^' 
at  others  for  taking  their  prey,  and  so  forth.     Of  w« 
senses  of  these  animals  and  the  organs  devoted  to  (nein. 
still  less  that  is  positive  can  be  said  than  of  U>««.^ 
insecU.    Some  have  a[idottbtedly  Une  eyes,  as  the  lep^' 
&c.  and  others,  without  having  eyes,  possess  a  n^^'^ 
feeling  of  sight.      In   their  internal  structure,  b>»i 
worms  difler  as  much  from  insects  as  these  do  frcm  red- 
blooded  animals. 

*<  This  class  also  diflers  from  insects  in  this,  that  no 
animal  belonging  to  it  undergoes  a  true  meUmoipbtftff 
which  is  so  generally  the  case  amongst  them.  '*!|'^ 
abode  of  these  animals  is  generally  in  water  ;  and  byj>^ 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  ocean.  Some  live  vo^ 
ground  ;  others  exclusively  in  the  Uving  bodies  of  o«nff 
animals,  as  the  intasUnal  worms,  seminal  aniioalt^^' 
fcc  Their  remarkable  powers  oi  reproduetioo  sefw  w 
insure  the  preservation  of  many  animals  of  this  €!»«■» 
and  some,  as  the  animalcula  of  paste,  the  wheel-sni»»'' 
&c.,  possess  a  kind  of  revivesrence,  which  appe*"^  ^ 
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destitute  of  feet,  trail  themselves  along  upon 
the  ground,  and  find  themselves  a  retreat 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  water.  As  -these, 
like  serpents,  have  a  creeping  motion,  so 
both,  in  general,  go  under  the  common  appel- 
lation of  reptiles :  a  lothesome,  noxious,  ma* 
lignant  tribe,  to  which  man  by  nature,  as  well 
as  by  religion,  has  the  strongest  antipathy. 
But  though  worms,  as  well  as  serpents,  are 
mostly  without  feet;  and  have  been  doomed  to 
creep  along  the  earth  on  their  bellies,  yet  their 
motions  are  very  different  The  serpent,  as 
has  been  said  before>  having  a  back-bone, 
which  it  is  incapable  of  contracting,  bends  its 
body  into  the  form  of  a  bowj  and  then  shoots 
forward  from  the  tail  ;  but  it  is  very  different 
with  the  worm,  which  has  a  power  of  contract- 
ing or  lengthening  itself  at  will.  There  is  a 
spiral  muscle,  that  runs  round  its  whole  body, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  somewhat  resembling 
a  wire  wound  round  a  walking-cane,  which 
when  slipped  off,  and  one  end  extended  and 
held  fast,  will  bring  the  other  nearer  to  it ;  in 
this  manner  the  earth-worm,  having  shot  out, 
or  extended  its  body,  takes  hold  by  the  slime 
of  the  forepart  of  its  body,  and  so  contracts  and 
brings  forward  the  hinder  part ;  in  this  man- 
ner  it  moves  onward,  not  without  great  efforts; 
but  the  occasions  for  its  progressive  motions 
are  few. 

As  it  is  designed  for  living  under  the  earth, 
and  loading  a  life  of  obscurity,  so  it  seems  to- 

render  them,  in  some  degree,  indestrucUble.  The  gen- 
erality of  tiie  iutestiukl  %vorms  of  animals,  and,  the  sepiie 
excepted,^  by  far  the  greater  number  of  worms,  are  true 
hermaphrodites,  of  which  each  individual  Is  capable  of 
propagating  the  species.  The  mode  of  copulation  in 
numy  animals  of  this  class  is  also  very  peculiar,  as  in  the 
common  garden  and  tree  snails,  which  at  that  time  are  pro< 
vided.witb  a  remarkable  little  dart,  composed  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  having  the  shape  of  a  four-edged  lance.  This 
dart  is  fixed  loosely  in  an  opening  in  the  neck,  and  when 
the  two  snails  meet,  each  presses  its  dart  into  the  breast 
of  the  other,  this  mutual  excitement  being  precursory  to 
actual  copulation. 

'*  The  vast  numbers  of  marine  animals  in  tins  class,  par- 
ticularly the  testacea  and  corals,  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  general  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  with  insects  upon  the 
earth,  incessantly  destroy,  consume,  and,  as  it  were,  me- 
tamorphose an  infinite  variety  of  noxious  or  superfluous 
substances.  To  man,  they  are  in  so  far  serviceable,  tliat 
many,  particularly  of  the  mollusca  and  testacea,  are  eat- 
able ;  some,  as  for  instance,  the  venus  meroenariaf  and 
mytilus  bidens,  serving  as  a  principal  article  of  diet  to 
many  navigators  and  iiihabitaots  of  sea  coasts.  The 
purple  dye  was  procured  from  certain  shell-fish,  more  for- 
merly than  at  present.  Ink  and  Indian  ink  are  procured 
from  the  peculiar  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  beard  of 
certain  species  of  pinna  aflbrds  a  kind  of  brown  silk,  which 
may  be  manufactured.  Many  kinds  of  shells  contain 
pearls.  Red  coral  it  an  important  article  of  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  Indies.  Several  kinds  of  shells, 
either  entire  or  divided,  pass  current  as  money  among 
some  remote  nations.  From  portions  of  similar  shells, 
the  Iroquois  and  other  North  American  people,  made 
their  wampum,  which  aenras  the  purpose  of  records.  | 


lerably  adapted  to  its  situation.  Its  body  is 
armed  with  small  stiff  sharp  burrs  or  prickles, 
which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  ;  un- 
der the  skin  there  lies  a  slimy  juice,  to  be 
ejected  as  occasion  requires,  at  certain  perfora. 
tions,  between  the  rings  of  the  muscles,  to 
lubricate  its  body,  and  facilitate  its  passage  into 
the  earth.  Like  most  other  insects  it  has  breath- 
ing holes  along  the  back,  adjoining  each  ring; 
but  is  without  bones,  without  eyes,  without  ears, 
and  properly  without  feet.  It  has  a  mouth,  and 
also  an  alimentary  canal,  which  runs  along  to 
the  very  point  of  the  tail.  In  some  worms, 
however,  particularly  such  as  are  found  in  the 
bodies  of  animals,  this  canal  opens  towards  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  at  some  distance  from  the 
tail.  The  intestines  of  the  earth  worm  are 
always  found  filled  with  a  very  fine  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  nourishment  these 
animals  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  animal  is  entirely  without  a  brain,  but 
near  the  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is 
seen  to  beat  with  a  very  distinct  motion,  and 
round  it  are  the  spermatic  vessels,  forming  a 
number  of  little  globules,  containing  a  milky 
fluid,  which  have  an  opening  into  the  belly, 
not  far  from  the  head  ;  they  are  also  often  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  eggSf  which  are  laid  in 
the  earth,  and  are  hatched  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  into  life,  by«the  genial  warmth  of 
their  situation;  like  snails,  all  these  animals 
unite  in  themselves  both  sexes  at  once  ;  the  rep- 
Many  savage  people  use  muscle  and  snail  shells  for  drink- 
ing vessels,  spoons,  &c.  The  South  sea  islanders  make 
from  them  ingenious  hooks  and  a  variety  of  other  fishing, 
tackle,  llie  North-western  Americans  point  their  har- 
poons with  angular  pieces  of  muscle  shells.  In  regard 
to  works  of  art:  mother  of  pearl  and  many  muscle  and 
snail  shells  are  cut  like  onyx  into  cameos.  The  cuttle- 
fish bone  is  employed  by  artists  and  workmen.  Sponge 
serves  a  variety  of  domestic  purposes.  Madrepore  is 
employed  for  paving  and  building  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  sea.  Numerous  testacea  (the  shells)  and  corals 
are  burnt  for  lime.  Some  large  thin  shells  are  used  as 
glass  in  the  south  of  China,  and  in  India.  The  shells  of 
testacea  are  among  the  most  common  ornaments  of  sa> 
vage  nations.  In  the  great  collection  of  objects  from 
the  South  seas  presented  to  the  academical  Museum  of 
Gottingen,  is,  among  other  articles,  a  necklace  of  neat 
shells,  carefully  polished,  bored,  and  Ingeniously  twisted 
together  with  tendons,  all  the  work  of  a  race  of  men  com- 
monly considered  as  the  most  wretched  outcasts  of  the 
human  species,  viz.  the  natives  of  the  Sierra  del  Fuego. 
Lastly,  the  leech  is  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  diseases.  (See  an  account  of  the  leech  in  the 
present  volume,  page  467.) 

<' Among  the  noxious  animals  of  this  class,  are,  in  par- 
ticular,  the  worms  of  the  human  body,  which  either  live 
in  the  intestines,  as  the  ascurides  fsniae,  &c.,  or  as  the 
Guinea-worm,  immediately  under  the  skin.  Others  of  a 
similar  character,  are  the  flukes  found  in  sheep,  the  hy. 
ditids  of  swine,  and  the  worms  found  in  many  quadru- 
peds  and  fishes,  producing  disease.  Earth-worms  and 
snails  are  lig'urious  to  plants.  Certain  species  of  the 
genera  teredo  and  pholas  perforate  ships  and  dams." — 
Biumenbaek, 
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tile  that  impregnates,  being  impregnated  in 
turn  :  few  that  walk  out,  but  must  have  ob- 
served them,  with  their  heads  laid  against 
each  other,  and  so  strongly  attached,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  trodc  upon. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  as  has  been  said,  are 
hutched  into  maturity,  the  young  ones  come 
forth  very  small,  but  perfectly  formed,  and 
suffer  no  change  during  their  existence  ;  how 
long  their  life  continues  is  not  well  known,  but 
it  certainly  holds  for  more  than  two  or  three 
seasons.  During  the  winter,  they  bury  them- 
selves  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  seem  in  some 
measure  to  share  the  general  torpidity  of  the 
insect  tribe.  In  spring,  they  revive  with  the 
rest  of  nature,  and  on  those  occasions,  a  moist 
or  dewy  evening  brings  them  forth  from  their 
retreats,  for  the  universal  purpose  of  continu- 
ing their  kind.  They  chiefly  live  in  a  light, 
rich,  and  fertile  soil,  moistened  by  dews  or 
accidental  showers,  but  avoid  those  places 
where  the  water  is  apt  to  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  where  the  clay  is  too  stiff  for  their 
easy  progression  under  ground. 

Helpless  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  seem 
very  vigilant  in  avoiding  those  animals  that 
chiefly  make  them  their  prey;  in  particular, 
the  mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  them  be- 
neath  the  surface,  and  who  seldom  ventures, 
from  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  into  the  open  air ; 
him  they  avoid,  by  darting  up  from  the  earth 
the  instant  they  feel  the  ground  move;  and 
fishermen,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this, 
take  them  in  what  numbers  they  choose,  by 
stirring  the  earth  where  they  expect  to  And 
them.  They  are  also  driven  from  their  re- 
treats under  ground,  by  pouring  bitter  or  acrid 
water  thereon,  such  as  that  water  in  which 
green  walnuts  have  been  steeped,  or  a  ley 
made  of  pot-ashes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
these  reptiles,  which,  as  it  should  seem,  de- 
grades them  no  way  beneath  the  rank  of  other 
animals  of  the  insect  creation:  but  now  we 
come  to  a  part  of  their  history  which  proves 
the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  from  the  easi- 
ness with  which  these  little  machines  may  be 
damaged  and  repaired  again.  It  is  well 
known  in  mechanics,  that  the  6nest  and  most 
complicated  instruments  are  the  most  easily 
put  out  of  order,  and  the  most  difficultly  set 
right;  the  same  also  obtains  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine. Man,  the  most  complicated  machine 
of  all  others,  whose  nerves  are  more  numerous, 
and  powers  of  action  more  various,  is  most 
rasily  destroyed;  he  is  seen  to  die  under 
wounds  which  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  could 
easily  survive  ;  and  as  we  descend  gradually 
to  the  lower  ranks,  the  ruder  the  composition, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  disarrange  it.  Some 
animals  live  without  their  limbs,  and  often  are 


seen  to  reproduce  them ;  some  are  seen  to  \m 
without  their  brain  for  many  weeks  together; 
caterpillars  continue  to  increase  and  grow 
large,  though  all  their  nobler  organs  are  en 
tire ly  destroyed  within ;  aomc  animals  continue 
to  exist,  though  cut  in  two,  their  nobler  parts 
preserving  life,  while  the  others  perish  Ibai 
were  cut  away  ;  but  the  earth-worm,  and  aL 
the  zoophyte  tribe,  continue  to  live  in  separate 
parts,  and  one  animal,  by  the  means  of  catting, 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  existences,  some 
times  into  a  thousand  ! 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  natural  his- 
tory more  astonishing  than  this,  that  tnin  at 
pleasure  should  have  a  kind  of  creative  power, 
and  out  of  one  life  make  two,  each  completelv 
formed,  with  all  its  apparatus  and  functions; 
each  with  its  perceptions,  and  powers  of  mo. 
tion  and  self-preservation  ;  each  as  complete  in 
all  respecte  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
existence,  and  equally  enjoying  the  humble 
gratifications  of  its  nature. 

When  -Des  Cartes  first  sUrted  the  opinion, 
that  brutes  were  machines,  the  discovery  cf 
this  surprising  propagation  was  unknoirn, 
which  might,  in  some  measure,  have  strength- 
ened his  fanciful  theory.  What  is  life  in 
brutes  ?  he  might  have  said,  or  where  does  it 
reside?  In  some  we  find  it  so  diffused,  that 
every  part  seems  to  maintain  a  vivacious  pnn. 
ciple,  and  the  same  animal  appears  possessed 
of  a  thousand  distinct  irrational  souls  at  the 
same  time.  But  let  us  not,  he  would  m, 
give  so  noble  a  name  to  such  conteinptibit 
powers,  but  rank  the  vivifying  principle  in 
these  with  the  sap  that  rises  in  vegetables,  or 
the  moisture  that  contracts  a  cord,  or  the  beat 
that  puts  water  into  motion  !  Nothing,  in  fact, 
deserves  the  name  of  soul,  but  that  which  rea- 
sons, that  which  understands,  and  by  knowing 
God,  receives  the  mark  of  its  currency,  and 
is  minted  with  the  impression  of  its  greai 
Creator.  . . 

Such  might  have  been  the  speculations  of  JWfi 
philosopher:  however,  to  leave  theory,  it  will  w 
sufficient  to  say,  that  we  owe  the  first  discovery 
of  this  power  of  reproduction  in  animals  to 
Mr  Trembley,  who  first  observed  it  m  «»e 
Polypus,  and  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  others 
found  it  taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  tne 
sea  worm,  and   several  other  ill- formed  ani- 


mals of  a  like  kind,  which  were  s"J^P' 


ilible 


of  this  new  mode  of  propagation. 


This  last 


philosopher  has  tried  several  experiments 
upon  the  earth-worm,  many  of  which succee- 
ed  according  to  his  expectation  :  every  ear  - 
worm,  however,  did  not  retain  the  vivacious 
principle  with  the  same  obstinacy ;  ^^  \ 
when  cut  in  two,  were  entirely  ^^^^J^J 
others  survived  only  in  the  nobler  part ;  *'j 
while  the  head  was  living,  the  tail  cnUreiy 
perished,  and  a  new  one  was  seen  tobourge 
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from  Ihe  extremity.  But  wbat  wa«  most  sur- 
prising of  ail,  in  some,  particularly  in  the 
small  red'headed  earth-worm,  both  extremi- 
ties survived  the  operation ;  the  bead  produced 
a  tail,  with  the  anus,  the  intestines,  the  annu- 
lar muscle,  and  the  prickly  beards  ;  the  tail 
part,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  to  shoot 
forth  the  nobler  organs,  and  in  less  than  the 
space  of  three  months  sent  forth  a  head,  a 
heart,  with  all  the  apparatus  and  instnimenls 
of  generation.  This  part,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  was  produced  much  more  slowly 
than  the  former,  a  new  head  taking  above 
three  or  four  months  for  its  completion ;  a 
new  tail  being  shot  forth  in  less  than  as  many 
weeks.  Thus  two  animals,  by  dissection, 
were  made  out  of  one,  each  with  their  separate 
appetites,  each  endued  with  life  and  motion, 
and  seemingly  as  perfect  as  that  single  ani- 
mal from  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 

What  was  performed  upon  the  earth-worm 
was  found  to  obtain  also  in  many  of  the  ver- 
micolar  species.  The  sea- worm,  the  white 
water*worm,  and  many  of  those  little  worms 
with  feelers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  dirty 
ditches  ;  in  all  these  the  nobler  organs  are  of 
such  little  use,  that  if  taken  away,  the  animal 
does  not  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  them ;  it 
Lives  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  every  part ;  and 
by  a  strange  paradox  in  nature,  the  most  use- 
less and  contemptible  life  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  destroy. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  STAR-FISH. 


The  next  order  of  zoophytes,  is  that  of  the 
star-fish,  a  numerous  tribe,  shapeless  and  de- 
formed,  assuming  at  different  times  different 
appearances.  The  same  animal  that  now  ap. 
pears  round  like  a  ball,  shortly  after  flattens 
as  thin  as  a  plate.  All  of  this  kind  are 
formed  of  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  to 
an  inattentive  spectator  often  appear  like  a 
luiAp  of  inanimate  jelly,  floating  at  random 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  thrown  by 
chance  on  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide. 
But  upon  a  more  minute  inspection,  they  will 
be  found  possessed  of  life  and  motion ;  they 
will  be  found  to  shoot  forth  their  arms  in  every 
direction,  in  order  to  seize  upon  such  insects 
as  are  near,  and  to  devour  them  with  great 
rapacity.  Worms,  the  spawn  of  fish,  and 
even  muscles  themselves,  with  their  hani  re- 
sisting shell,  have  been  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  these  voracious  animals  ;  and  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  though  the  substance  of  their 
own  bodies  be  almost  as  soft  as  wate^,  yet  they 
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are  no  way  injured  by  swallowing  these  shells, 
which  are  almost  of  a  stony  hardness.  They 
increase  in  size  as  all  other  animals  do.  In 
summer,  when  the  water  of  the  sea  is  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  float  upon  the 
surface,  and  in  the  dark  they  send  forth  a  kind 
of  shining  Hght  resembling  that  of  phosphorus. 
Some  have  given  these  animals  the  name  of 
sea. nettles,  because  they  burn  the  hands  of 
those  that  touch  them,  as  nettles  are  found  to 
do.  They  are  ofl^n  seen  fastened  to  the  rocks, 
and  to  the  largest  sea-shells,  as  if  to  derive 
their  nourishment  from  them.  If  they  be 
taken  and  put  into  spirits  of  wine,  they  will 
continue  for  many  years  entire :  but  if  they 
be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  are,  in 
less  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  melted  down 
into  limpid  and  offensive  water. 

In  all  of  this  species,  none  are  found  to 
possess  a  vent  for  their  excrements ;  but  the 
same  passage  by  which  they  devour  their  food, 
serves  for  the  ejection  of  their  faeces.  These 
animals,  as  was  said,  take  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them 
under  one  determinate  shape  ;  but  in  general 
their  bodies  resemble  a  truncated  cone,  whose 
base  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  which  they  are 
found  usually  attached.  Though  generally 
transparent,  yet  they  are  found  of  different 
colours,  some  inclining  to  green,  some  to  red, 
some  to  white,  and  some  to  brown.  In  some, 
their  colours  appear  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface,  in  some  they  are  of^en  streaked,  and 
in  others  often  spotted.  They  are  possessed 
of  a  very  slow  progressive  motion,  and  in  fine 
weather  they  are  continually  seen,  stretching 
out  and  fishing  for  their  prey.  Many  of  them 
are  possessed  of  a  number  of  long  slender 
filaments,  in  which  they  entangle  any  small 
animals  they  happen  to  approach,  and  thus 
draw  them  into  their  enormous  stomachs, 
which  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  their  bodies. 
The  harder  shells  continue  for  some  weeks  un- 
digested, but  at  length  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  maceration  in  the  stomach,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  animal  itself. 
The  indigestible  parts  are  returned  by  the 
same  aperture  by  which  they  were  swallowed, 
and  then  the  star*fish  begins  to  fish  for  more. 
These  also  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  every 
part  will  survive  the  operation ;  each  becoming 
a  perfect  animal,  endued  with  its  natural 
rapacity.  Of  this  tribe,  the  number  is  various, 
and  the  description  of  each  would  be  tedious 
and  uninstructing  ;  the  manners  and  nature 
of  all  are  nearly  as  described  ;  but  I  will  just 
make  mention  of  one  creature,  which,  though 
not  properly  belonging  to  this  class,  yet  is  so 
nearly  related,  that  the  passing  it  in  silence 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission. 

Of  all  other  animals,  the  cuttle-fish,  though 
in  some  respects  superior  to  this  tribe,  posscs- 
4  B 
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SC8  qua  titles  the  most  extraordinary.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  covered  with  a  very  thin  skin, 
and  its  flesh  composed  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance ,  which,  however,  within-side,  is  strength- 
ened l)y  a  strong  bone,  of  which  such  great 
use  is  made  by  the  goldsmith.  It  is  possessed 
of  eight  arms,  which  it  extends,  and  which  are 
probably  of  service  to  it  in  fishing  for  its  prey : 
while  in  life,  it  is  capable  of  lengthening  or 
contracting  these  at  pleasure ;  but  when  dead, 
thev  contract,  and  lose  their  rigidity.  They 
feea  upon  small  fish,  which  they  seize  with 
their  arms;  and  they  are  bred  from  eggs, 
which  are  laid  upon  the  weeds  along  the  sea. 
shore. 

The  cuttle-fish  is  found  along  many  of  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  but  are  not  easily  caught, 
from  a  contrivance  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished bv  nature  ;  this  is  a  black  substance, 
of  the  colour  of  ink,  which  is  contained  in  a 
bladder  generally  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
and  which  is  ejected  in  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
crement from  the  anus.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, this  fish  is  pursued,  and  when  it  finds  a 
difficulty  of  escaping,  it  spurts  forth  a  great 
quantity  of  this  black  liquor,  by  which  the 
waters  are  totally  darkened,  and  then  it  es. 
capes  by  lying  close  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  the  creature  finds  its  safety  ;  and  men 
find  ample  cause  for  admiration,  from  the 
great  variety  of  stratagems  with  which  crea- 
tures are  endued  for  their  peculiar  preserva- 
tion. 
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Those  animals  which  we  have  described  in 
the  last  chapter  are  variously  denominated. 

>  Dr  George  Juhnstoii,  in  bis  elegant  n-ork  on  British 
Zoophytes,  recently  pulilished,  (Edinburgli,  1838,  8 vo], 
hta  idopted  a  new  and  seemingly  excellent  classification 
of  the  soophyte  division  of  the  animal  liingdom.  Where 
a  planUlike  aquatic  production,  sucli  as  the  Sponge,  can- 
not be  discovered  to  be  the  work  of,  or  connected  with, 
a  polype,  he  excludes  it  from  the  loopbyta  class,  limit- 
Ing  that  term  to  polypes  and  their  polypidoms.  This 
arrangement  clearly  defines  the  class.  Of  the  zoophytes 
thus  distinguished,  he  forms  two  sub-classes,  radiated 
zoopliytei,  and  molluscan  aoophytes.  The  characters  of 
these  sub-clatses  are  thus  described  :  The  radiated 
zoophytes  have  a  body  contractile  in  every  part,  and 
symmetrical  ;  one  aperture  for  receiving  food,  and  ex- 
pelling its  refuse ;  and  are  propagated  both  by  globules 
and  by  eggs.  The  molluscan  amphytes  htve  a  body 
non-contractile  and  non-symmetrical ;  separate  apertures 
for  the  reception  of  food,  and  expulsion  of  refuse ;  and 
»re  propagated  both  by  globules  and  eggs.  The  radiated 
zoophytes  are  so  named  from  the  star-like  disposition  of 
the  calcareous  matter  of  their  polypidoms,  while  the 
molluscan  Mophytes  are  so  entitled,  because  their  polypi- 
doms,  unlike  those  of  the  preceding  class,  are  living  por- 


They  have  been  called  the  Star-fisb,  Sea-net 
ties,  and  Sea-polypi.  This  last  name  has  been 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  them  by  the  ancientv 
because   of  the  number  of  feelers  or  feet  of 


tions  of  the  polypes  they  contain,  as  is  the  esse  \f\th  \k 
shelled  molluscous  animals,  of  which  the  lobster  is  ta 
example.  Tlie  radiated  soopbytes,  again,  are  dludt<i 
into  three  orders,  the  Jiydroida.(so  called  from  somesffi. 
nity  in  their  chaneter  to  tliose  of  the  mMjr4enM 
hydra,  a  frbulous  serpent),  the  asteroida,  (from  tJie  ttar- 
like  marks  which  distinguish  them),  and  the  beliautbolda. 
(a  word  which  expresses  their  likeness  to  certain  flowm, 
as  the  anemone  and  marygold.)  The  moilasean  dis  d 
zoophytes  has  but  one  order,  termed  the  ssddoidt,  ol 
which  the  chief  distinctive  cfaaraeterislic  i«  the  viUtity 
of  their  enclosing  cnists  or  cases.  Of  all  these  order*, 
Uiere  are  a  number  of  families  and  species.  Mi«t  of  tk 
polypi  form  compoimd  animals,  attached  to  one  tDother 
by  lateral  appendages,  or  by  their  posterior  extremit;, 
participating  in  a  common  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  ei^y  their  Individual  and  independent  existence. 
Many  of  this  tribe  are  supposed  to  be  gemmiieroiis,  or 
to  extend  the  race  by  buds  in  tlie  same  manner  as  plants 
while  others  propagate  their  species  by  means  of  egi 
In  the  lowest  races  of  polypi,  the  distinctire  cbanrten 
of  animal  life  are  so  slighUy  develcmed,  that  tbers  is  mofk 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  ciyptogunK 
families  of  the  vegeUble  kingdom.  The  resemblaiics  «tf 
these  animals  to  plants  consists  In  this,  that  from  the  eg 
li  formed  a  bulb,  which  shoots  up  into  a  stem,  and  send* 
off  branches  ;  there  is  also  a  root,  which,  bowcrer,  b 
merely  the  organ  of  attachment,  alibiding  no  nourish- 
ment to  the  animals.  Being  thus  immovably  fixed  to  a 
particular  spot,  they  have  no  other  means  of  pro*Tdit< 
themselves  with  food,  but  by  tlieir  long  lentacula,  fbirh 
act  as  arms  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth ;  th^ 
members  only  are  capable  of  voluntary  motion.  1» 
vegetable  structure  of  this  class,  long  obUincd  for  tliein 
the  name  of  animal  plants.  Some  of  them,  however, 
float  about  in  the  ocean,  as  the  penmatmla^  or  s«a  pens. 

About  the  year  1699,  ImperaU  and  Gesner  lad  re- 
marked  the  animal  structure  of  polypi  or  corals;  w^ 
Peysonnell,  in  17«7,  was  the  first  who  ascertwned  Ito 
living  inhabiunts  of  those  stony  and  honiy  strorturtfi 
and  his  discoveries  have  been  confirmed  by  Trenblrji 
treaUse  upon  the  hydne,  published  in  1740 ;  and  «*«- 
quently  by  Reaumur,  Jussieu.  Donati,  Ellis,  Boofoije, 
Dcgeer,  Baster,  Cavolini,  Pallas,  Linnasus,  andCimtr. 
All  the  animals  of  this  cla«  were  placed  by  Linnieust- 
an  Older  of  bis  class  fermti,  under  the  distuictiTO  ip- 
pellation  of  lithophytaB.  Tlw  sagacity  of  that  «re« 
naturalist  enabled  him  to  form  a  super.tructure,  ^P* 
which  has  been  built  the  more  improved,  because  belter 
known  classifications  of  Pallas,  BniguiAre,  and  Umaxci, 
whose  arrangement  we  mean  to  fellow,  as  being  n»«« 
comprehensive  than  that  of  Cuvier,  who  divides  hu  «w 
polypi  into  two  orders;  the  first  of  which  embraces  Oiow 
that  are  naked,  alid  the  second,  such  as  live  injoW' 
ferous  masses,  formed  by  the  united  labours  of  ifte  <^' 
munity.     These  he  subdivides  into  many  families. 

Minute  as  the  beings  are  which  construct  and  inn»wi 
those  stony  masses  called  corals,  they  form  one  ot  wt 
largest,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  of  the  who.e 
classes  of  animated  being.  Such  is  the  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  the  stony  envelopes  formed  by  them  m  » 
pical  seas,  that  islands  are  produced,  coasts  ^^^f"^ 
and  harbours  blocked  up  by  tliem.  It  was  the  »?!"'**' ^ 
Lamarck,  that  it  was  tliese  minute  beings  wiio  origin*'  j 
formed  the  calcareous  strata  of  the  globe.        ^        . 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  the  polypi,  f"«  .^" 
dra,  for  example,  we  find  their  nutritive  organs  ttje  sim- 
plest of  all  possible  forms  ;  consisting  of  a  mere  iVmf° 
adapted  to.reeeive  and  digMt  food,  without  ^^J^^ 
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which  they  are  all  possessed,  and  with  which 
they  have  a  slow  progressive  motion  ;  but  the 
moderns  have  given  the  name  of  Polypus  to  a 
reptile  that  lives  in  fresh  water,  by  no  means 


appar«n(  orgitn,  being  destitute  of  brain,  nertef,  or  or. 
gans  of  Mnse  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  appeanuioe  of 
any  thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even  vessels 
of  any  k\nd.  We  hate  given  a  magnified  representation 
of  the  hydra,  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  section,  pi.  30, 
f.  79,  exhibiting  the  cavity  into  which  the  food  is  received 
and  digested.  The  walls  of  this  cavity  must  be  adapted 
not  only  to  prepare  and  pour  out  the  fluids  by  which  the 
food  is  digested,  but  also  to  permit  of  the  transudation 
through  its  sub&Unce,--- probably  by  means  of  invisible 
pores,^f  the  nutritious  particles  thus  extracted  from  the 
food  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  incorporated  and  identi- 
fied with  the  gelatinous  pulp,  of  which  the  body  appears 
wholly  to  consist.  The  researches  of  Trembley  have 
brought  to  li|ht  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  not  only  the 
Intenial  suiTace  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same  property  be- 
longs also  to  the  external  surface,  or  what  we  might  call 
the  skin  of  the  animal.  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous 
manipulation,  the*  hydra  may  be  completely  tunied  in- 
side out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  that  the  animal, 
afler  having  undergone  this  singuUr  operation,  will  veiy 
soon  resume  all  its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  It  accommodates  itself  iu  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  to  the  transformation, and  resiWbes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eager! V  seizing  animalcules  witli  its  tentacula,  and 
introducing  them  into  its  newly  formed  stomscb,  which 
has  for  its  interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exterior 
skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  perfect  ease.  The 
truth  of  this  wonderful  discovery  was  subsequently  c^n- 
finned  by  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani. 

Still  more  complicated  are  (lie  forms  and  economy  of 
the  aggregated  polypi,  which  prolific  nature  has  spread 
in  countleM  multitudes,  over  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the  form  of  plants,  and  are 
supported  on  one  common  stem,  with  widely  extended 
flowering  branches.  These  many- headed  monsters  pre. 
sent  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each  surrounded  by  single 
or  numerous  rows  of  tentacula,  which  are  extended  to 
catch  their  prey ;  these  are  provided  with  a  multitude  of 
cilia,  which,  by  their  incessant  vibrations,  determine 
currents  of  water  to  flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying 
with  them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the  entire 
mass  of  polypi  subsists. 

Each  mouth  leads  into  a  separate  stomach,  whence  the 
food,  after  its  digestion,  passes  into  several  channels, 
generally  Ave  in  number,  which  proceed  in  diflerent  di. 
recUons  from  the  cavity  of  each  stomach,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  and  being  distributed  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding portions  of  the  flesh.  These  branches  commu- 
nicate nith  similar  channels,  proceeding  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stomachs,  so  that  the  food  which  has  been  taken 
in  by  one  of  the  mouths,  contributes  to  the  general  nou- 
rishment of  the  whole  mass  of  aggregated  polypi. 

The  polypi  appear  in  general  not  to  be  provided  with 
any  distinct  channels  for  conveying  aerated  water  into 
the  interior  of  their  bodies,  so  that  it  may  act  in  succes- 
sion  on  the  nutritive  juices,  and,  after  performing  this 
oflice,  may  be  expelled,  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.  It  has  accordingly  been  conjectured,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  function  is  equally  necessary  to  them 
ss  it  is  to  all  other  animals,  that  the  vii'ifying  influence 
uf  the  surrounding  element,  is  exerted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  very  possible 
that  in  polypi,  while  the  interior  surface  of  the  sac  di- 
gests the  food,  its  external  surface  may  perform  the  office 
of  respiration  ;  and  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
function  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  animals  of  the  I 
order  aralepha.  i 


SO  large  or  observable.  These  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  broad-leafed  plants  that  grow 
and  swim  on  the  waters.     The  same  difference 

The  form  of  the  shelly  covering  which  invests  most  of 
the  polypi,  admits  of  almost  infinite  variety.  In  some  it 
encloses  the  flesh  in  a  general  sheath,  leaving  only  an 
opening  at  the  end,  suflicieut  for  the  expansion  of  each 
set  of  tentacula,  surrounding  the  various  mouths  of  the 
respective  animals.  In  some  species  these  tubes  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  with  transverse  pariitions  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  their  supi>ort ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Tuhipora 
Musica,  pi.  SO,  f.  84  and  C6.  This  last  figure  repre- 
sents  a  portion  of  the  tubes  highly  magnified,  and  laid 
open  to  sliow  the  polypi  in  tlieir  interior.  Sometimes 
the  tubes  are  united  together  endwise,  like  the  branches- 
of 'a  tree,  leaving  lateral  apertures  for  the  animals  to 
extend  their  tentacula  through  as  exemplified  in  the 
terhtiaria  /rutetcens,  pi.  SO,  f.  4  and  10.  In  some 
species  the  homy  base  is  formed  into  a  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  answers  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  re- 
spective polype.  These  are  usually  situated  tt  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
flowers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tabuiaria  ramosa,  pi.  30, 
f.  59,  60i  The  difierent  species  of  the  genus  Flustra, — 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  species  carbacea^  pi.  30,  f.  61,  and 
F.  folhceaf  f.  12,— 4)ave  the  cells  excessively  minute. 
These  are  extended  over  a  flat  membraneous  substance, 
having  all  the  appeai'ance  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  Thesi» 
Cells  ire  formed  in  very  regular  rows,  as  in  the  magnified 
reprssentation  of  F.  foliacta,  f.  1,  and  sre  arranged 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  animals  which  constitute  the 
other  polipiferoiis  masses  have  an  internal  inorganic  base 
of  support,  constituting  a  kind  of  skeleton  or  axis  ;  the 
mouths  of  the  polypi  being  developed  at  intervals  over 
the  surface  of  the  fleshy  layer  by  which  tliis  skeleton  is 
covered.  This  is  especially  the  case  witli  the  genera 
Gorgonia^  AntipaiheSf  and  CoraUium,  as  they  bear  the 
strongest  similitude  to  the  branched  forms  of  the  stems 
of  vegetables.  The  flesh  contains  grains  of  calcareous 
matter,  which,  In  the  dried  specimens,  adhere  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  stems.  Plate  30,  f.  6,  is  a  branch  of 
Coralium  ruhrum,  exhibiting  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  polypi  in  their  expanded  and  contracted  condi- 
tions.  F.  7  is  the  polype  of  the  same,  greatly  magnified. 
In  many  instances  the  polypi  sre  located  in  cup-like  de- 
pressions, situate  in  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  axis, 
which  protects  them  considerably.  In  the  genus  Madre- 
pora,  these  depressions  are  intersected  by  radiating 
plates,  adapted  to  the  number  and  construction  of  the 
tentacula  ;  and  in  the  MiUepora  tlie  cells  are  closer  and 
more  minute,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  star-like 
radiations.  In  some  species  the  plates  have  more  of  a 
parallel  arrangement ;  and  in  others  they  form  a  reticu- 
lated  appearance. 

The  materials  of  which  the  axis  is  composed  are  inva^ 
riably  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  thus  indicating  that 
their  deposition  has  been  successive,  and  the  surface  is 
always  marked  by  longitudinal  lines  corresponding  to  the 
figure  of  the  animal  covering  the  flesh.  In  some  genera 
the  stem  consists  of  homy  and  calcareous  parts  alternately 
disposed,  composing  a  jointed  structure.  This  has  been 
by  some  naturalists  considered  an  approximation  to  an 
articulated  skeleton  ;  as  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
flection,  and  yields  readily  to  the  currents  or  vt-aves, 
without  being  broken.  An  example  of  this  structure  is 
seen  in  the  Itis  Hippurit,  pi.  30,  f.  21. 

Almost  the  entire  class  of  polypi  are  attached,  by  the 
root  of  the  stem  or  base,  to  submarine  rocks  or  other 
extraneous  bodies.  The  roots  are  possessed  of  a  very 
strong  adhesive  quality. 
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holdj  between  theae  and  the  aea-wster  poly 
pus,  as  between  all  the  produotions  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  land  and  the  ocean.  The  marine 
vegetables  and  animals  grow  to  a  monatrous 


The  reproduction  of  ill  the  tdheslve  polypi  depeiidt 
upon  the  detochmeot  of  geramules,*  or  ImperfecUy 
formed  portions  of  their  soft  substance.  These  gemmiiles 
are  possessed  of  act! to  povrers  of  locomotion,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  a  place  whereon  to  raise 
its  future  habitation  at  a  distance  from  Its  parents.  This 
situation  once  chosen,  it  is  immovably  fixed  to  that  spot 
during  its  natural  life.  In  the  earlier  state  these  gem- 
mules  appear  on  the  surfare  of  the  parent  animal,  in  the 
form  of  small  species,  which  are  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Ill  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  enlarge  in  size,  and 
each  becomes  pvriform*  and  are  observed  to  protitide 
from  the  sides  of  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent,  ad- 
hering by  their  narrow  ends.  This  form  in  particular 
applies  to  the  young  of  sponges.  Shortly  af^er,  they  are 
freed,  the  one  after  the  other,  and  are  borne  along  by 
the  currents  of  fluid,  which  are  quickly  passing  out  of 
tlie  larger  openings.  IM.  SO,  f.  75,  represents  one  of 
these  detached  gemmulos.  Were  these  devoid  of  life, 
they  would  naturally  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own 
gravity,  but  on  the  contrary  they  spontaneously  swim 
about  for  two  or  three  days,  with  their  broad  end  for- 
wards. These  gemmiiles,  upon  microscopic  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  he  about  two4hirds  covered  with  short 
cilia,  which  are  In  constant  and  rapid  motion  :  they  are 
extremely  minute  and  tramparent,  broadest  at  the  base, 
and  tapering  to  almost  invisible  points.  The  strokes  of 
tliese  cilia  are  made  without  any  regular  order,  but  con- 
spiring to  propel  the  gemmule  with  Uie  broad  end  for- 
wards, but  without  seeming  to  have  an  apparent  object 
in  view,  by  a  slow  gliding  motion,  quite  unlike  the  tig- 
sag  course  of  animals  in  search  of  prey.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  a  consciousness  of  impressions  made 
on  them  ;  for  if  they  come  In  collision  with  each  other, 
or  If  they  strike  against  any  dtjeci,  the  motion  of  their 
cilia  Is  for  a  short  time  suspended  ;  they  wheel  round 
the  spot  for  some  seconds,  then  renew  their  vibratory 
motion,  and  proceed  in  their  former  course. 

It  is  by  the  narrow  extremity  that  these  gemmules 
become  adherent,  which  soon  begins  to  expand  Itself 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  base  of  attachment 
While  this  Is  proceeding,  the  cilia  continue  to  more 
i-apidly,  but  tlielr  motions  soon  become  languid,  and  in 
a  very  few  hours  cease  entirely  to  move,  and  finally  dis- 
appear, being  no  longer  of  use.  The  same  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  common  to  the  gemmules  of  all  the  class 
polypi,  except  that  there  is  a  variety  in  the  head  of  the 
gemmules  which  swims  first.  The  time  of  their  remain- 
ing iu  a  free  condition  varies  with  the  species,  from* a 
few  hours  to  three  days. 

The  tentacula  of  polypi  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
are  frequently  seen,  either  singly  or  collectively,  curving 
their  extremities  towards  the  mouth,  when  any  minute 
floating  body  comes  lo  contact  with  them.  During  the 
time  a  polype  is  expanded,  a  constant  current  of  water 
is  directed  towards  the  mouth  :  the  currents  are  never 
produced  by  the  motions  of  the  tentacula  themselves, 
but  are  always  the  effects  of  rapid  vibrations  of  the  cilia 
placed  on  the  tentacula.  The  polypi  of  the  Fluttra 
carhana,  for  example,  f.  62,  pi.  SO,  have  each  tentacula, 
provided  with  a  single  row  of  cilia,  extending  along  both 
the  lateral  margins,  from  their  base  to  their  termination ; 
as  we  have  represented  at  f.  63,  in  a  portion  of  one  of 
their  teittacula,  highly  magniried.  Every  polype  is  fur- 
nished with  twenty-two  tentacula,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  cilia  on  each  side  of  a  tentaculum,  so  that  every 

«  The  word  Gemmuf»  Is  taken  from  the  Latin  word  remma, 
a  bud :  Mid  it*  meaiiing,  m%  appUed  t«  ptiljrpl,  is  that  of  a  y«ttii» 
allium],  not  oootained  within  an  envelope  or  egg. 


size.  The  eel,  the  pike,  or  the  breafn,  of 
fresh. waters  is  but  amall ;  but  in  the  sea  (bej 
grow  to  an  enormaus  magnitode.  The  bertu 
of  die  field  are  at  most  but  a  few  foet  high; 

indivldusi  polype  has  no  less  tiian  tvro  theosind  t«i 
hundred  cilia.  Every  square  inch  contains  sboia  «m 
thoasind  eight  liandnd  ceils  ;  the  branches  of  m  trii- 
nary  specimen  present  aiiont  ten  square  inches  of  sv. 
htf,  so  that  an  ordinary  specimen  of  this  speciei  pre. 
sents  a  congregation  of  not  less  than  eighteen  tbonaril 
polypi;  with  three  hundred  and  ninetjr-six  tentacuh.ini 
thirty-nine  millions  six  hundred  tboosand  cilia ;  irhiie 
other  species  undoubtedly  conUin  more  than  ten  Uaw 
these  numbers.  Dr  Grant  has  estimated  that  there  i» 
about  ybtir  hundred  miUiom*  of  cilia  on  a  single  Fluttn 
ffiittcf  /  the  species  which  we  have  represented,  f.  11 
Wo  have  given  a  representation  of  a  gemmule  of  ifce 
f%mttra  eariateay  pi.  SO,  f.  64. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  point  whether  the  a?$r»g»f«l 
mass  is  to  be  considered  as  one  indlvklual,  endowed  irith 
a  common  principle  of  life  and  growth,  or  whether  etrh 
mouth  is  to  be  regtrded  as  the  organ  of  a  sepante  ini- 
mal.     I>r  Grant  is  of  opinion  Uiat  the  detached  pdfpi 
called /»eMMa#ifAi,  or  sea  pens,  f.  14,  pi.  SO,  do  n(«  ptf- 
sess  a  voluntary  power  of  loromolien,  hot  that  tiny  ire 
carried  along  by  the  currents  of  the  oeean.     Indeed, 
none  of  all  this  extensive  tribe  of  beings  which  an  mvn- 
ted  in  a  stony  covering,  or  which  have  a  homy  or  eaki- 
reoiu  axis,  have  the  power  of  locomotion  ,*  and  it  is  not 
until  we  descend  to  animals  divested  <tf  these,  that  n 
can  trace  animals  having  thfs  power.     The  finesh-wfer 
polypi,  called  kydru,  are  locomoUve.      These  animals 
present  us  with  the  simplest  kind  of  structure  wfaidi  JM 
yet  been  ascertained.     The  hydra  consists  simply  of  ■ 
fleshy  tube,  open  at  both  extremities,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  lube  serving  as  a  mouth,  which  is  situate  in  the 
more  dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  Is  provided  at  iH  nar- 
gin  with  a  shigle  row  of  tenUciila.    Lookfi^  to  this  ani- 
mal, we  may  suppose  that  nature  has  (brmed  it,  to  prore 
tlmt  animal  life  may  be  carried  on  wltboi*  the  udoi 
the  complicated  machinery  which  she  has  gfren  to  Use 
higher  orders  of  creation.     The  hydra  can  change  ywt 
at  will.     F.  69,  pi.  80,  represents  the  kydm  wn<*/ 
This  animal  has  the  power  of  fixing  Itself  in  w  e«7 
position  by  the  foot,  and  if  it  wishes  to  change  phf^  « 
slowly  bends  till  its  head  touclies  the  plane  on  whirt  it 
is  moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or  by  cne  «r 
two  of  its  tenUcttla  ;  the  foot  is  then  detached,  and  bjr 
a  curve  of  the  body  placed  close  to  the  head,  ^l*^" 
again  fixed,  preparatory  to  a  new  step,  which  it  performs 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  movements. 

Spon^f,  In  their  general  aspect,  have  much  the  »P- 
pearance  of  plants,  and  they  were  by  many  regwded  ■« 
such  ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  tbef 
are  composed  of  soft  flesh,  intermixed  with  a  ^^"l*'. 
fibres,  some  of  which  are  solid,  others  tubular,  snd  tw 
whole  being  curiously  Interwoven  into  a  kind  of  nrtwort- 
It  will  be  perceived,  on  examining  f.  70,  pl.Sawrt 
every  part  of  a  living  sponge  presents  to  the  eye  tw» 
kinds  of  orifices,  the  larger  being  somewhat  round  in  its 
shape,  with  the  margins  raised,  forming  projecting  P|' 
plll»  ;  the  smaller  being  much  more  numerous  «*^*?' 
ingly  minute,  and  arc  usually  termed  the  po»*«  ^  '"* 
sponge.  , 

For  many  ages,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  lim«^ 
Aristotle,  who  died  S«2  years  before  the  birth  of  Chmt, 
sponges  were  supposed  to  be  so  sensitive,  that  tn^ 
shrunk  from  the  touch  ;  and  later  naturalists  sssertc^ 
that,  if  punctured  by  sharp  instnimcnts,  they  would  ex- 
hibit visible  tremulous  motions.  But  Dr  Grvit  b»s 
most  e^ctually  refuted  this  error,  by  subjecting  «pf«^i^* 
to  the  most  severe  experiments,  such  as  lacerating,  pu^^'^' 
turing,  burning,  or  othenvise  wounding  tlieir  tsktore,  by 
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those  of  the  sea  often  slioot  forth  a  atalk  of  a 
hundred.  It  is  so  between  the  polypi  of  both 
elements.  Those  of  the  sea  are  found  from 
twro  feet  in  length  to  three  or  four,  and  Pliny 

the  applicatioo  of  corrosive  cliemical  agents.     He  has 
discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  currenU  of  fluid  Issuing 
at  different  points,  which  he  thus  graphically  describes  : 
I        ^*  I  put  a  small  bnneh  of  the  tpengia  c^aUta,  with  some 
sea- water,  into  a  watch-glass,  imder  the  microscope,  and, 
un  reflecting  the  light  of  a  candle  through  the  iluid,  I 
I        soon  perceived  that  there  was  some  Intestine  motion  In 
I         the  opaque  particles  floating  through  the  water.     On 
moving  the  watch^lass,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  aper- 
tures oo  the  side  of  the  sponge  fully  into  view,  I  beheld, 
I         for  the  first  time,  the  splendid  specUcle  of  this  living 
I         founUin,  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity,  an  im. 
I         petuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling  along,  in 
rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which  it  strewed  every 
I         where  around.     The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene 
,         in  the  animal  kingdom,  long  arrested  my  attention,  but 
(         after  twenty>ftve  minutes  of  constant  observation,  I  was 
,         obliged  to  withdraw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having 
seen  the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  Its  direction,  or 
diminish,   In  the  slightest  degree,  the  rapidity  of  its 
coiu^e.''    It  thus  appears  that  the  large  orifices  on  the 
surface  of  a  living  sponge,  are  destined  for  Uie  discharge 
,  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the 

,  body.     We  have  attempted  to  represent  the  particles 

thrown  out  by  these  currents  in  f.  70.     These  current!!, 
issuing  from  the  larger  orifices,  are  best  seen  by  placing 
^  the  living  animal  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  sea-water,  and 

strewing  a  little  powdered  chalk  over  the  suHace,  the 
I  motions  of  which  render  tlie  current  very  sensible  to  the 

naked  eye.     It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute  pores, which 
^  exist  In  every  part  of  the  surface,  that  this  water  enters, 

conveying  with  It  the  materials  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  animal.  These  pores  conduct  the  fluid 
Into  the  interior,  where,  after  percolating  tlirough  the 
numerous  channels  of  communication  which  pervade  the 
lubstauce  of  the  body.  It  is  collected  into  wider  passages, 
termlnsting  in  the  focal  orifices  above  described,  and  is 
finally  discharged.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  cur- 
rents are  produced,  is  involved  In  much  obscurity. 

The  genus  vorHceUa  is  constituted  of  a  small  tribe  of 
animals  which  difler  from  the  polypi  in  one  particular, 
namely,  tliat  of  lieing  destitute  of  tentacula,  and  having 
cilia  only,  surrounding  the  margin  of  a  bell-shaped  body, 
which  is  mounted  upon  a  long,  slender  peduncle.  The 
animals  of  this  genus  are  always  attached  to  some  extra- 
neous body  by  this  fooUUlk,  u  represented  in  vorticeOa 
pnfypina,  pi.  SO,  f.  75,  but  have  tlie  power  of  moving 
about  in  all  directions,  to  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the 
footstalk.  Currents  are,  as  usual,  exdted  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cilia,  and  these  are  the  efiiclent  instruments 
of  progressive  motion.  The  oi-diiuuy  position  of  the 
peduncle  of  tiie  vorticella  is  spiral,  but  it  can  extend  It 
quite  In  a  straight  line  when  in  search  of  food  ;  but  It 
suddenly  retreats  from  danger,  by  resuming  the  spiral 
folds  of  Its  peduncle. 

Lnmarck  arranges  the  polypi  under  fire  orders,  with 
tho  following  olmraoters  :~ 

I.  Polypi  Natantks.— Polypi  provided  with  tenta- 
cula, united  in  a  oommon  fleshy  mass,  placed  on  an  axis, 
free,  and  floating  in  the  water. 

II.  Polypi  Tubifsri.— Tentaculated  poh-pi  united 
in  a  common  fleshy  body,  vithont  any  solid  axis,  and 
covered  with  tubiform  cylinders. 

III.  Polypi  Vaginati.— Polypi  with  tentacula,  always 
fixed  in  an  inorganic  covering,  and  forming  m  general 
compound  aninuUa. 

Iv.  Polypi  Dbnudati.  —  Tentaculated  polypi  not 
forming  a  oommon  envelop,  fixed  either  oouatantly  or 
spontaneously. 

V.  Polypi  Ciliati.— Polypi  without  any  tentaouU: 


has  even  described  one,  the  arms  of  which 
were  no  less  than  thirty  feet  long.  Those  in 
fresh  waters,  however,  are  comparatively  mi- 
nute  ;  at  their  utmost  size  seldom  above  three 

but  instead  of  them,  vibtatilo  cilice,  at  or  near  the 
mouth. 

ORDER  I.~POLYPI  NATANTES. 

Polypi  united  hi  a  common  fleeliy  body,  or  congre- 
gated maea,  fkve,  elongated,  enveloping  an  inorganic 
axis,  oartilaginotts,  oseeooa,  or  atony;  caoU  polypus  pro- 
vided with  tentacula  placed  anHmd  the  mouth,  and  ra- 
diathig.  Tlie  animals  of  this  order  are  ooD|;regated  on 
a  oommon  body,  in  which  they  all  participate,  while 
each  appears  to  ei:\ioy  a  separate  existenoe,  and  distinct 
powera  of  volition.  The  oommon  body  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  naked  fleshy  mass,  with  the  polypi  protruding 
from  its  BurCaoo,  and  in  the  centre  is  pfaeed  an  inoisanio 
axis  resulting  from  some  depoaltion  of  the  aaimak,  in 
the  same  mamier  as  the  outer  oovering  in  the  other  or- 
ders. Some  of  theae  compoond  aniinals  float  freely  in 
the  water,  and  others  remain  at  the  bottom  in  the  mud 
oTaand.  Many  of  them  diffuse  a  vivid  phoephoreeeent 
light.  UmbeUuhria  Greenhndka^  pi.  30,  f.  13.  Body 
free,  oonaisting  of  a  long  simple  stem,  with  a  bony  inar- 
ticulated  axi^  enveloped  by  a  fleshy  membrane.  In- 
lua>it8  the  Northern  ocean.  Virgidmia  ;  bodv  Aree,  fili- 
form or  Ihiear,  greatly  elongated.  Inhabits  the  North- 
em  ooean.  HtaUia;  bodv  free,  depressed,  kidney- 
shaped,  polypi  provided  witli  aix  rays  each.  P€$mahUa 
pkospkorea,  pi.  90,  f.  14.  Body  treey  fleahv,  penniform, 
polypi  with  radutted  tentacula.  Fig.  66  remresenta 
some  of  the  polypes  greatly  masnified.  Inhamts  the 
British  seas.  Funieultna;  body  free,  filiform,  veiT  sim- 
ple, long,  fleshy,  and  provided  with  warts.  Inhabits 
the  American  ocean.  VereHllum ;  body  free^  fleahy,  eim- 
plc,  cvlindrioal,  polypiferous  above,  and  with  the  baee 
naked. 

ORDER  II.— POLYPI  TUBIFERI. 

Polypi  united  in  a  oommon  fleahy  body,  either  simple, 
lobed,  or  ramified,  and  constantly  fixed  at  its  base,  aes- 
titute  of  any  solid  internal  axis;  surikee  entirely  or  in 
part  covered  with  tublfbrm  cvlindcrs,  rarely  retractile; 
mouth  terminal,  provided  with  eight  pectinated  tenta- 
cola.  The  tubiferoua  polypi  always  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  fleshy  snl^latiiMms  body,  invariably  fixed  by  their 
base.  They  are  nfnre  or  less  simple,  convex,  lobed,  or 
slightly  ramified.  The  upper  part  of  the  snrfkce  of  their 
body  is  covered  with  a  vaat  number  of  small  tubifopi 
movable  cylinders;  having  at  their  summit  a  roundish 
sub-octagonal  mouth  surrounded  by  eight  pectinated 
tentaouhi.  Lobularitt  diffikUa,  pi.  30,  f.  15.  Common 
body  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  derated  upon  the  base. 
Inhabits  the  ooast  of  Europe.  VUt,  16*  is  a  magnified 
view  of  a  portion  of  this  species.  Oioma ;  of  a  fleshy,  ir- 
ritable substance,  provided  with  siliceons  spicula,  gen- 
erally embedded  m  the  cavities  of  shells.  Inhabits 
empty  oyster  shells  on  the  British  coasts.  Ammotiea; 
with  the  common  body  divided  into  many  short  and 
branched  stems.  Inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  Red  soa. 
Xenia;  the  common  body  provided  with*  thick,  some- 
what short,  naked  stems,  emanating  ttoia  the  base,  and 
divided  at  their  summit.  Atakdia;  oommon  body 
spread  out  in  a  thin  plate,  or  depressed  over  marine 
substances.    Inhabits  tlie  shores  of^the  Red  sea. 

ORDER  III.— POLYPI  VAGINATI. 

Each  individual  polype  tentaculated,  constantly  fixed 
in  an  inorganic  body,  or  sheath,  which  completely  enve^ 
lops  them,  and  forming  in  general  compound  animals. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  cTaas  of  polypi,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  sections.  The  animals  are  very  delicste, 
transparent,  and  extremely  contractile,  usually  flxed  in 
an  inorganic  body  of  their  own  formation.  This  calcare- 
ous mass  is  increased  in  size  with  every  successive  gen- 
eration; and  these,  in  the  course  of  time,  acoumulaic  to 
such  a  size,  that  ttiey  raise  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.    Tlie  cells  «irc  short,  long,  or  tubular,  the  orifice 
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parts  of  an  incli  long,  and  wlien  gathered  ap 
into  their  usual  form,  not  above  a  third  even 
of  those  dimensions. 

It  was  upon  these  minute  animals  that  the 

Mfnetimes  irTM;ular,  and  at  othen  regnlar:  the  interior 
walls,  being  simple,  longitudinally  striated,  or  lamel- 
latcd,  and  stelliform. 

SECTION  I. 

Tlie  pol}7>ircrotu  massea  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts;  tlie  jir^  oonsistinff  of  numerous  kony  fibres, 
either  in  fksciculi,  radiatea,  interlaeed,  crossed,  or  fitted 
together;  the  mxmd  is  composed  of  a  fieshy  or  gelatin- 
ous pulp;  covering, enveloping,  or  attacliing  the  fibres, 
containing  the  poljpi,  and  assuming  in  drying  a  consist- 
ence more  or  less  firm.  Aknfomi»m<iorgtmwii»yy^\.yiS^t,% 
The  polypiferotts  masses  polymorphous,  soft,  or  fleshy, 
when  recent^  bat  somewhat  coriaceous  and  firm  when 
dried.  Gtodta ;  the  polypi  feron«  mnss  ftrcc,  fleshy,  tuber* 
ous,  hollow  interiorly.  Tdkia;  with  a  knotty  subglobu- 
lar  polvpiferous  mass,  the  interior  with  numerous,  fasci- 
culated fibres  ^MMi^ /iiWosa,  nl.  SO,  f.  5.  Polypiferous 
mass  soft,  gelfCtmous,  very  flexible,  and  flxed;  the  car- 
tilaginous matter  supported  by  calcareous  or  siliceous 
spicula;  pores  excessively  numerous  and  irregular.  The 
spicula  are  represented  at  figs.  71  and  72.  It  M'ill  be 
seen  bv  the  Sponpia  coalita^  f.  70,  that  there  arc  two  kinds 
of  ortnces;  tiie  hirger  having  a  rounded  shape,  provided 
generally  with  raised  margins,  which  form  projecting  pa- 
jiillie,  the  smaller  being  much  more  numerous,  exceed- 
ing! v  minute,  and  constituting  what  are  termed  the  pores 
of  the  sponge.  FlabdUiria  ptivoniay  i\.  SO,  f.  17.  The 
polypiferous  mnss  caulescent, fan-shaped,  incniHted,  and 
frequently  divided.  Inliabits  the  seas  of  America.  Fin- 
erasMia,  pi.  30,  f.  2.  FemeiUm  capiiatus,  pi.  30,  f.  18. 
Polypiferous  mass,  supported  on  a  simple,  exteriorly 
incmsted  stalk,  filled  interiorly  with  many  homy  fasci- 
culated fibres,  and  divided  at  its  summit  into  a  cluster 
of  filiform,  dichotomons,  articulated  branches.  Fig.  1 9 
shows  the  articulations  magnified. 

SECTION  II. 

llic  polypiferous  masses  branched  like  plants,  and 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  substance,  namelv,  a  central 
solid  axis,  and  a  fleshy  incrustation,  which  invests  and 
contams  the  polypi;  axis  inorganic,  corneous,  or  stony; 
when  dried  the  polypiferous  crust  is  porous,  cellular, 
and  friable.  Cural/itia  eormaUata,  pi.*  80,  f.  II.  Polvpi- 
ferous  mass  adherent,  greatly  branched.  Iniiabit'the 
American  and  European  seas.  Fig.  4  is  a  magnified 
view  of  some  branches.  Gorgmia  verrictt/afa,  pi.  30..f. 
H.  Polj-piferous  mass  branched  and  ailhcrent.  Indian 
seas.  Antipatftes  fpiralis.  pi.  SO,  f.  20.  Polypiferous 
mass  adherent  and  brancued.  Indian  ocean.  /m9  fiip- 
puris,  pi.  30j  f.  21.  Polrpifrrous  mass  arborescent,  and 
fixed.  Indian  ocean.  A^^^u ;  adherent,  tree-8hape<l, 
h-wing  a  jointed  knotty  axis.  CoraUium  ruLrum,  pi.  30, 
f.  6.  Adherent,  branched,  stiif,  and  devoid  of  articula- 
tion. Piff.  7  represents  one  of  the  polypi  greatly  mag- 
nified.    Indian  ocean. 

SECTION  in. 

With  fctony  {tolypiferous  masses,  liaving  etar-sliaped, 
or  waved  himinar  furrows. 

1 .  W ITH  Lateral  Stars,  or  spread  over  the  surface. 


Oculina  profi/era,  pi.  30,  f.  22.  Polypiferous  mass  of  a 
stony  consistence.  Northern  ocean.  Seriatopora  adm/ata, 
pi.  30,  f.  23.  Adlierent,  stony,  with  slender,  subcyllndri- 
cal branches.  Madrepcru/utimttiSfp\.^yfr24.  Adherent, 
subdcndroidal,  brandling,  west  Indian  seas.  FocUlopora; 
adherent,  branclied,  lobed,  and  stony.  Foritet  davaria^ 
pi.  30,  f.  25.  Adherent,  stony,  branched,  or  lobed  and 
obtuse,  with  a  stellifcrous  surface.  American  and  In- 
dian ocean.  Fig.  26.  this  species  greatly  magnifled. 
Asirta  radiuia.pl.  30,  f.  27.  Adherent,  incrusting  marine 
substances,  or  forming  a  hemispherical  or  globular  mass. 
Amirican  seas.    Adei-ia  dentiadata^  pi.  30,  f.  26.     Ex- 


power  of  dissection  was  first  fried  in  multiplj 
ing  their  numbers.  They  had  been  long  con. 
sidered  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  oWr. 
vers,  and  were  consigned  to  that  neglect  io 

vlwHiria  meaemttrina.  pl.  30,  f.  28.  Adherent,  stony,  n 
niblting  a  free,  fobaoeons  membrane.  Indian  omn 
Eekmopieru;  adherent,  atonjr,  depressed,  and  extodd 
into  a  ft«e  membrane.  Afontieauaria;  adherent,  stor. 
incrustiog  marine  substances.  Meamdrna  labyia&ik. 
pl.  30,  f.  29.  Adherent,  atonj,  forming  a  simple,  coo- 
▼ex,  or  hemispherical  maas.  American  ocean,  ipsn 
da  amvliata,  pl.  30.  f.  30.  Adherent,  stony,  vith  d6 
pressea  foliaceous  expansions.  Indian  ocean,  Parani 
aparieHn,  pl.  30,  f.  31.  Adherent,  stony,  frondnRc;, 
with  depressed  subfoliaccons  lobes.    Americaoieas. 

2.  Stars  te&mi.xau 

Fam/ta  agarkiformis ;  free,  stony,  simple,  oiiiou- 
lar,  or  oblong,  convex  and  lamellar  above.  Indi^ 
seas.  CydoiiteB;  free,  stony,  elliptical  or  oriiifliitf, 
convex  and  lamelUr  above,  with  a  hollow  ecotie,  d^ 
pressed  below.  7V*rUiio/ia;  free,  simple,  tnrbiBsted,<<r 
wedge-sliaped,  and  acute  at  the  base.  CaryofigiiH 
eyatkiu^  pl.  30,  f.  33.  Mass  free,  stony,  simple,  or 
branched.  Mediterranean.  Fig.  67,  C,  Smitliii.  F^. 
68,  animal  frilly  expanded.  Sarctntda;  free,staDf,m- 
sisting  of  a  simple,  pol3rpiferous,  and  thick  mawL  c9r- 
litta;  mass  stony,  simple,  exterioriy  rongh ;  tnb«  ni- 
merona. 

SECTION  IV. 

"With  a  stonv  polypiferous,  solid,  and  iutorioriv  cum- 
pact  mass:  cells  perforated,  or  tubular,  and  destitate-./ 
laminfc.  Tubipora  micmxr,  pl.  30,  f.  31.  Stony,  con 
pose<l  of  cylinurical  tubes,  which  are  straight,  and  tn- 
diridnally  separate.  Indian  seas.  Fig.  66  is  a  mag- 
nified portion  of  the  tubes.  Cat^pora;  stony,  com- 
posed  of  parallel  tubes,  inserted  in  the  thieknen  d 
vertical  plates,  anastomosed  like  net-work,  /bnwte. 
stony,  simple,  variable  in  form,  comprised  of  psrallW 
prismatic  tubes.  Ali/iefntm  oa/oarra,  pl.  30,  f.  35.  Stooj, 
mteriorlv  solid,  polymorphous,  bianchea,  or  fronw- 
scent.  European  seas.  Distic»opora ;  adherent,  solH 
stony,  with  slightlr  compressed  branches.  (M^- 
free,  stony,  orbicular,  depressed,  or  slightly  eowaw. 
LvnulUes ;  firee,  stony, orbicular,  depressed.  OnUta;  fw, 
»tony,  eggshaiied,  or  cylindrical ;  known  only  in  a  ft>»J 
state. 

SECTION  V. 

Polypiferous  masses  of  a  substony  consistence,  J^'» 
ftondescent  or  crustaceous  expansions ;  oelk  small,  uort, 
sometimes  in  a  reguUtf  series,  at  other  tiroes  inegaur, 
and  usually  disposed  at  the  surface  of  the  expsniion* 
of  marine  substances.  Dactglopora;  free,  stonv,  ^"^' 
drical,  obtuse  at  one  extremity,  contracted  and  p"**- 
ate  at  the  other.  OvtUana ;  stony,  depressed  ss  »  mem- 
brane, variously  twisted,  somewhat  ftinnel-shawd. 
Aiveolites;  stonv,  eitlier  forming  im-nistations,  or » »*^' 
mass  disposed  m  numerous  concentric  Isyeiw,  cowrmz 
one  another.  Rdepora  eellmlom,  pl.  30,  f.  36.  St/>ny. 
interiorly  porous,  with  thin  depressed  expsnswn*- 
Adeona;  nearly  stony,  caulescent,  or  fan-sliafwd.^;- 
diarajhliacea,  pl.  30,  f.  37.  Neariy  stony,  but  not  fl«> 
ble.  CeUvpora  pumicoaa.  pl.  30,  f.  di\.  Nearly  story, 
interjoriy  porous,  sprcadina:  in  a  raised,  foliacconsw^'f' 
Fig.  39  is  a  magnified  view  of  this  masa  sf  |»iyi'j 
European  seas.  Diaoopora;  subcrustaceous,  depres»fj' 
extended  in  an  undulated,  discoid,  stony  piste,  vin 
the  upper  surface  cellular.  Tidndipora  trtnsrersay  I'' 
30,  f.  40.  Consisting  of  a  parasitical  or  incrusting  n^'^ 
with  submembranous  cells  disposed  in  dusters  or  sems 
and  mostly  free.  Fig.  41,  one  of  the  warts  mspiin'''' 
Fig.  4*2  represents  one  of  the  particles  of  which  tlse 
crust  is  composed.    Mediterranean.     Hudra  fdiof^^ 

SI .  30,  f.  1 2.  Flexible,  submembranous,  stony  *nd  iron- 
escent,  or  consisting  of  a  thin  crust,  formed  of  cootigo- 
ous  cells.  Fig.  1  is  a  magnified  riew  of  the  cH  * 
Euroi>ean  seas.    Flu^ira  carbasea^  pl.  30,  f.  61,  "  *''« 
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which  thousands  of  minute  species  of  insects 
remain  to  this  very  day.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Reaumur  observed,  classed,  and  named 
them.  By  contemplating  their  motions,  he 
was  enabled  distinctly  to  pronounce  on  their 
being  of  the  animal  and  not  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  lie  called  them  polypi,  from 
their  great  resemblance  to  those  larger  ones 
that  were  found  in  the  ocean.  Still,  however, 
their  properties  were  neglected,  and  their  his- 
tory unknown. 

Mr  Trembley  was  the  person  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  discovery  of  the  amazing  proper- 
tics  and  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  crea- 
ture. He  divided  this  class  of  animals  into 
four  difiercnt  kinds  :  into  those  inclining  to 
green,  those  of  a  brownish  cast,  those  of  a 
flesh  colour,  and  those  which  he  calls  ihepolt/pe 
cie  panache.  The  differences  of  structure  in 
these,  as  also  of  colour,  are  observable  enough  ; 
but  the   manner  of  their  subsisting,  of  seiz. 

pol>7)iferou8  mass.    Fig.  62  represents  the  tentacnla  in 
the  poIyi)cs  of  this  Bpecies.     Fi^.  63  is  a  portion  of  one 
of  tliese  tentacnla  highly  magnified.    Fig.  64  is  a  de-  i 
Uncation  of  one  of  tlie  gemmulcR,  greatly  magnified. 
Fig.  78  is  a  part  of  F,  rerticiliata  greatly  magnified. 

SECTION  VI. 

Pulypiferoiu  masses  consisting  of  one  substance  only, 
ffl«iidcr,  fistulous,  membranons,  or  homy  stems,  flexible 
and  branched,  containing  polypi  in  their  interior.  Poljf' 
ft/iifga;  polypiferous  mass  fiiugoid,  with  a  calcareous 
crust.    Aeetaimium;  fungoid,  with  a  calcareous  crust. 
Ti/jtana ;  adherent,  tubuhur,  membranaceous,  or  homy. 
Dkhciomaria/ruliculoaay  pi.  3(^t  43.     Polypiferous  mass  ' 
with  tubular,  subarticulate,  diehotomous  steins,  and  a  I 
calcareous  incmstation.   American  seas.   Fig.  44  repre-  | 
wnts  the  D.  oUusata,  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  the  i 
lialiaina  islands.     Anffwnaria  tpatulata^  pi.  30,  f.  45.  I 
Adlicrcnt,  and  extending  itaelf  in  the  form  of  a  phmt.  I 
Fig.  46  is  a  ningnified  portion.    Cellaiia  ikuia,  pi.  30,  f.  . 
47.    Adherent^  with  the  stems  tnbnlar  and  branched.  ' 
Fig.  4B,  a  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.    European  seas. 
Liriozofi  CarilxEity  pi.  30,  f.  49.    Adherent,  oranched, 
calcareous ;  with  tuonlar  stems.  joiut€»d,  creeping.    Fig. 
.50,  a  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.    West  Indian  seas. 
Struifaria  lendiffera^  pi.  30,  f.  .51.    Adherent,  branched, 
liomy,  stems,  slender.    Fig.  5'i,  a  portion  of  a  stem 
ningnified.     European  sens.     Plumnlarui  myriopkifluw, 
pi.  30,  f.  53.  Adherent,  branched,  horny,  stalks  slender. 
Fig.  o4,  a  i)ortion  of  a  stem  magnified.    European  seas. 
Autninmarii  mmoMi,  pi.  30,  f.  .55.    Adherent,  homy, 
with  the  stems  fistulous,  simple,  or  branched.  Fig.  .56, 
H  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.    European  seas.    Serlu- 
furia  /rtUe$amsjp\.  30,  f.  10.    Adherent,  homy,  stems 
slender  and  fistulous.    Fig.  4,  a  portion  of  a  stem  mag- 
nified.   European  seas.    S.  afnehna,  pi.  30,  f.  73  and  77. 
CumpanuUaria  wrticillata,  pi.  30,  f.  57.  Adherent,  stems 
fistulons.  filiform,  horny,  Nimplc,  or  branched.    Fig.  58, 
a  magnified  portion  of  a  branch.  Comularia;  adherent, 
homy,  with  simple,  funnel-shnped  stems.      TiAalaria 
nimosa,  pi.  SO,  f.  59.    Adlierent,  slender,  tubular,  sini- 
))lc,  or  branched,  horny.    Fig.  oO,  a  magnified  portion 
of  a  branch.    British  seas.    Fig.  74,  T.  maartijica.   Tro- 
pical teas.     PlumaieUa;   adherent,  slender,  tnbalsr, 
itranching,  submembtanons,  extremities  of  stems  and 
branches  tcrmin.ited  each  by  a  polypus. 

SECTION  VII. 

Pol37)ifcrons  masses  either  ^rcc,  isolated,  and  fioatlng 
in  the  iR-ater,  or  adherent,  and  agglomerated  in  cellular 
niasaca,  ctmposcd  of  one  substance  on  aqnatic  bodies; 
polypi  provided  with  numerous  tent'U'ub,  which  do  not 


ing  their  prey,  and  of  their  propagation,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  bot- 
tonx  of  a  wet  ditch  when  the  water  is  stag- 
nant, and  the  sun  has  been  powerful,  may  re- 
member to  have  seen  many  little  transparent 
lumps  of  jelly,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
flatted  on  each  side ;  such  also  as  have  exa- 
mined the  under  side  of  the  broad-leafed 
weeds  that  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
must  have  observed  them  studded  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  little  jelly*like  substances,  which 
were  probably  then  disregarded,  because  their 
nature  and  history  were  unknown.  These 
little  substances,  however,  were  no  other  than 
living  polypi,  gathered  up  into  a  quiescent 
state,  and  seemingly  inanimate,  because  either 
undisturbed,  or  not  excited  by  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite  to  action.  When  they  are  seen  exerting 
themselves,  they  put  on  a  very  difierent  appear- 
ance from  that  when  at  rest:  to  conceive  a  just 

complete  the  circle  round  the  mouth.  The  animals  of 
this  section  chiefly  inhabit  fresh  water.  Alcyonella;  in- 
cmsting,  thick,  convex,  and  irregular,  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  vertical  subpcntaugnlar  tnbea.  open  at 
tiitir  summit.  Spongilla ;  adherent  pol^morplions,  cel- 
lular, irregular,  oompoac<l  of  subpihferous  lammm. 
CrtttateUa;  free,  globuur,  gelatinous,  covered  by  short, 
thick,  polypiferous  tubercus,  each  of  which  encloses  a 
polypus.  Diffiwjia ;  body  small,  gelatinous,  contractile, 
enclosed  in  a  testaceous  tube,  projecting. 

ORDER  IV.-POLYPI  DENUDATI. 

Polypi  provided  with  tcntacula,and  not  forming  a  poly- 
piferous mass;  p;reatly  diversified  in  form,  in  the  num- 
ber and  situation  of  theur  tentaoula,  and  fixed  either 
constantly  or  spontaneously.  PedieeUariai  adherent, 
formed  of  a  stiff  peduncle.  Curyne ;  fleshy,  seated  on  a 
peduncle.  /Mm  viridiSy  pi.  30,  f.  76,  Oblong,  linear, 
m  the  form  ofa  reversed  cone,  narrowed  below,  geUtin- 
ous,  transparent,  and  fixed  spontaneously  by  the  base, 
a.  exhibits  the  body  extended,  and  6.  the  body  in  a 
contracted  state.  Fig.  69,  body  expanded.  Inhabits 
fresh  waters. 

ORDER  V.—POLYPI  CILIATI. 

Mouth  provided  with  ciliated  and  ^yrntory  organs 
wliich  agitate  the  water,  but  do  not  seize  the  food. 

SECTION  I.— ROTIFERI. 

AVith  one  or  many  organs  in  a  circular  form,  ciliated, 
and  rotatory  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  TuUcolaria ; 
body  contractile,  oblong,  contained  in  a  tube  fixed  on 
aquatic  bodies.  Vortieolla  ftoiypma,  pi.  30,  f.  7.5. 
Body  naked,  pedunculated,  fixed  spontaneously,  or  con- 
stantly by  its  base.  Inhabits  stagnant  waters.  Uroeo- 
laria;  body  firee,  contractile,  urceolate,  sometimes  elon- 
gated, without  tail  or  peduncle.  Pmradana ;  body  firee. 
contractile,  oblong,  provided  with  a  short  or  elongatca 
tail.  JOrachionus;  body  free,  contractile,  nearly  ovnl, 
covered,  at  least  partly,  by  a  transparent  slieath.  Ful- 
lieulina;  body  contractile,  oblong,  inclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent sheath. 

SECTION  II.— VIBRATILES. 

Ciliae  placed  near  the  mouth,  moving  in  interrupted 
vibrations.  Viufinicola;  body  minute,  oval,  or  oblong, 
anteriorly  ciliated,  and  provided  with  a  tail;  enclosed  in 
a  transverse  sheath,  but  not  attached.  Triekooerca; 
1)ody  minute,  oval,  or  oblong,  anteriorly  truncated. 
Iiaflulu$;  body  minute,  oblong,  truncated,  or  anteriorly 
obtuse. 
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idea  of  their  figure,  we  may  suppose  Ihe  finger 
of  a  glove  cut  off  at  tbe  bottom ;  we  may  sup. 
pose  also  several  threads  or  horns  planted  round 
the  edge  like  a  fringe.  The  hollow  of  this  finger 
will  giye  us  an  idea  of  the  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  the  threads  issuing  forth  from  the  edges 
may  be  considered  as  the  arms  or  feelers  with 
which  it  hunts  for  its  prey.  The  animal,  at 
its  greatest  extent,  is  seldom  seen  above  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  but  it  is  much  shorter 
when  it  is  contracted  and  at  rest ;  it  is  furnished 
neither  with  muscles  nor  rings,  and  its  man- 
ner of  lengthening  or  contracting  itself  more 
resembles  that  of  the  snail,  than  worms,  or  any 
other  insect.  The  polypus  contracts  itself 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  it  is  touched,  or 
as  the  water  is  agitated  in  which  they  are 
seen.  Warmth  animates  them,  and  cold  be- 
numbs them ;  but  it  requires  a  degree  of  cold 
approaching  congelation  before  they  are  re- 
duced to  perfect  inactivity  ;  those  of  an  inch 
have  generally  their  arms  double,  often  thrice 
as  long  as  their  bodies.  The  arms,  where 
the  animal  is  not  disturbed,  and  the  season 
not  unfavourable,  are  thrown  about  in  various 
directions,  in  order  to  seize  and  entangle  its 
little  prey ;  sometimes  three  or  four  of  the 
arms  are  thus  employed,  while  the  rest  are 
contracted  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  within  the 
animal's  body.  It  seems  capable  of  giving 
what  length  it  pleases  to  these  arms  ;  it  con. 
tracts  and  extends  them  at  pleasure,  and 
stretches  them  only  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  object  it  would  seize. 

These  animals  have  a  progressive  motion, 
which  is  performed  by  that  power  they  have 
of  lengthening  and  contracting  themselves  at 
pleasure  ;  they  go  from  one  part  of  the  bot. 
tom  to  another  ;  they  mount  along  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  climb  up  the  side  of  aquatic 
plants.  They  often  are  seen  to  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  they  suspend 
themselves  by  their  lower  end.  As  they  ad- 
vance but  very  slowly,  they  employ  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  every  action,  and  bind  them- 
selves very  strongly  to  whatever  body  they 
chance  to  move  upon  as  they  proceed  ;  their 
adhesion  is  voluntary,  and  is  probably  per- 
formed  in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass  applied 
to  the  body. 

A 11  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  turn  towards  the  light;  and  this 
naturally  might  induce  an  inquirer  to  look  for 
their  eyes  ;  but  however  carefully  this  search 
has  been  pursued,  and  however  excellent  the 
microscope  with  which  every  part  was  ex- 
amined, yet  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  this 
organ  was  found  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that,  like  several  other  insects 
wliich  hunt  their  prey  by  their  feeling,  these 
creatures  are  unfurnished  with  advantages 
which  would  be  totally  useless  for  their  support 


In  tlic  centre  of  the  arms,  as  ^wsts  said  be- 
fore, the  moutli  is  placed,  which  the  afiic. 
can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure,  and  this  seir^^ 
at  once  as  a  passage  for  food,  and  an  opoim; 
for  it  after  digestion.  The  inward  part  of  li 
animal's  body  seems  to  be  one  great  atomacl 
which  is  open  at  both  ends  ;  hut  the  parpca^ 
which  the  opening  at  the  hottom  serves  irz 
hitherto  unknown,  but  certainly  not  for  n- 
cluding  their  excrements,  for  tfaoise  are  ejent : 
at  the  aperture  by  which  they  are  taken  n 
If  the  surface  of  the  body  of  this  little  crealu- 
be  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  h? 
found  studded  with  a  number  of  -warts,  as  al« 
the  arms,  especially  when  they  are  oontractd. 
and  these  tubercles,  as  we  shall  presently  set, 
answer  a  very  impoi)ant  purpose. 

If  we  examine  tlieirway  of  living,  we  sfaa.. 
find  these  insects  chiefly  subaiating^  uptm 
others,  much  less  than  themselves,  particular]) 
a  kind  of  millepedes  that  live  in  the  water 
and  a  very  small  red  worm,  which  tfacy  sthz 
with  great  avidity.  In  short,  no  insect  wha! 
soever,  less  than  themselves,  seems  to  com- 
amiss  to  them ;  their  arms,  as  was  said  heturt. 
serve  them  as  a  net  would  a  fisliernian,  vt 
perhaps,  more  exactly  speakings  as  a  lime- 
twig  does  a  fowler. 

Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  whict 
the  animal  effects  by  its  feeliusr,  it  issufficieit 
to  touch  the  object  it  would  seize  upon,  and  ii 
is  fastened  without  a  power  of  escaping.  Tfa:: 
instant  one  of  this  insect^s  long  arms  is  hid 
upon  a  millepede,  the  little  insect  sticks  with- 
out a  possibility  of  retreating.  Tbe  greater 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  touched,  tbe  greater 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  polypus  brings  the 
prey  to  its  moutli.  If  the  little  object  be  near, 
though  irretrievably  caught,  it  is  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  brought  to  thr 
mouth  to  be  swallowed.  When  the  polypus 
is  unsupplied  with  prey,  it  testifies  its  hunger 
by  opening  its  mouth ;  the  aperture,  however, 
is, so  small  that  it  cannot  be  easily  perceived  : 
but  when,  with  any  of  its  long  arms,  it  has 
seized  upon  its  prey,  it  then  opens  the  roooth 
distinctly  enough,  and  this  opening  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  which 
it  would  swallow:  the  lips  dilate  insensihiv 
by  small  degrees,  and  adjust  themselves  pre- 
cisely to  the  figure  of  their  prey.  Mr  Tremblcy, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  feeding  this  useless 
brood,  found  that  they  could  devour  aliroenti 
of  every  kind,  fish  and  flesh,  as  well  as  in- 
sects ;  but  he  owns  they  did  not  thrive  so  well 
upon  beef  and  veal,  as  upon  the  little  worms 
of  their  own  providing.  When  he  gave  one 
of  these  famished  reptiles  any  substance  which 
was  improper  to  serve  for  aliment,  at  first  it 
seized  the  prey  with  avidity,  but  after  keep- 
ing it  sometime  entangled  near  the  mouth ,  it 
dropped  it  again  with  distinguishing  nicety. 
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When  several  polypi  happen  to  fall  upon 
the  same  worm,  they  dispute  their  common 
prey  with  each  other.  Two  ofjthem  are  often 
seen  seising  the  same  worm  at  different 
ends,  and  dragging  it  at  opposite  directions 
with  great  force.  It  often  happens,  that  while 
one  is  swallowing  its  respective  end,  the  other 
is  also  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
they  continue,  swallowing  each  his  part,  until 
their  mouths  meet  together ;  they  then  rest, 
each  for  some  time  in.  this  situation,  till  the 
worm  breaks  between  them,  and  each  goes  off 
with  hb  share ;  but  it  often  happens  that  a 
seemingly  more  dangerous  combat  ensues, 
when  the  mouths  of  both  are  thus  joined  upon 
one  common  prey  together  ;  the  largest  poly- 
pus then  gapes  and  swallows  his  antagonist ; 
but  what  is  very  wonderful,  the  animal  thus 
swallowed  seems  to  be  rather  a  gainer  by  the 
misfortune.  After  it  has  lain  in  the  conquer. 
or*s  body  for  about  an  hour,  it  issues  unhurt, 
and  often  in  possession  of  the  prey  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  contention.  How 
happy  would  it  be  for  men  if  they  had  as  little 
to  fear  from  each  other ! 

These  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole 
year>  except  when  the  cold  approaches  to  con- 
gelation ;  and  then,  like  most  others  of  the  in- 
sect tribe,  they  feel  the  general  torpor  of  na- 
ture, and  all  tneir  faculties  are  for  two  or  three 
months  suspended :  but  if  they  abstain  at  one 
time,  they  are  equally  voracious  at  another, 
and,  like  snakes,  ant«,  and  other  animals,  that 
are  torpid  in  winter,  tho  meal  of  one  day  suf- 
fices them  for  several  months  together,  in  ge- 
neral, however,  they  devour  more  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  their  growth  is 
quick  exactly  as  they  are  fed ;  such  as  are  best 
supplied,  soonest  acquire  their  largest  size,  but 
they  diminish  also  in  their  growth  with  the 
same  facility  if  theic  food  be  taken  away. 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
these  little  animals,  but  the  most  wonderful 
still  remain  behind  :  their  manner  of  propaga. 
tion,  or  rather  multiplication,  has  for  some 
years  been  the  astonishment  of  all  the  learned 
of  Europe.  They  are  produced  in  as  great  a 
variety  of  manner  as  every  species  of  vegeta. 
ble.  Some  polypi  arc  propagated  from  eggs, 
as  plants  are  from  their  seed  :  some  are  pro- 
duced by  buds  issuing  from  their  bodies,  as 
plants  are  produced  by  inoculation  ;  while 
all  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  and  this  to 
a  degree  of  minuteness  that  exceeds  even  phi- 
losophical perseverance. 

With  respect  to  such  of  this  kind  as  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  little  curious  can  be 
added,  as  it  is  a  method  of  propagation  so  com. 
roon  to  all  the  tribes  of  insect  nature  ;  but  with 
regard  to  such  as  are  produced  like  buds  from 
their  parent  stem,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  ori« 
ginal  root,  their  history^  requires  a  more  de- 
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tailed  explanation.  If  a  polypus  be  carefully 
observed  in  summer,  when  these  animals  are 
chiefly  active,  and  more  particularly  prepared 
for  propagation,  it  will  be  found  to  bourgeon 
forth  from  different  parts  of  its  body  several  tu- 
bercles or  little  knobs,  which  grow  larger  anid 
larger  every  day  ;  after  two  or  three  days'  in- 
spection, what  at  first  appeared  but  a  small 
excrescence  takes  the  figure  of  a  small  ani- 
mal, entirely  resembling  its  parent,  furnished 
with  feelers,  a  mouth,  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  seizing  and  digesting  its  prey.  This  little 
creature  every  day  becomes  larger,  like  the 
parent  to  which  it  continues  attached;  it 
spreads  its  arms  to  seize  upon  whatever  insect 
is  proper  for  aliment,  and  devours  it  for  its 
own  particular  benefit :  thus  it  is  possessed  of 
two  sources  of  nourishment,  that  which  it  re* 
ceives  from  the  parent  by  the  tail,  and  that 
which  it  receives  from  its  own  industry  by  the 
mouth.  The  food  which  these  animals  receive 
often  tinctures  the  whole  body,  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  parent  is  often  seen  communicat- 
ing a  part  of  its  own  fluids  to  that  of  iU  pro- 
geny that  grows  upon  it ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  never  receives  any  tincture  from  any 
substance  that  is  caught  and  swallowed  by  its 
young.  If  the  parent  swallows  a  red  worm, 
which  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its  fluids,  tho 
young  one  partakes  of  the  parental  colour;  but 
if  the  latter  should  seize  upon  the  same  prey, 
the  parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited  by  the 
capture,  but  all  the  advantage  remains  with 
the  young  one. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  parent  is 
capable  of  producing  only  one  at  a  time  ;  se- 
veral  young  ones  are  thus  seen  at  once,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  growing  from  its  body,  some  just 
budding  forth,  others  acquiring  their  perfect 
form,  and  others  come  to  sufficient  maturity, 
and  Just  ready  to  drop  from  the  original  stem 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  for  several 
days.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary  slill, 
those  voung  ones  themselves  that  continue  at- 
tached to  their  parent,  are  seen  to  bourgeon, 
and  propagate  their  own  young  ones  also,  each 
holding  the  same  dependence  upon  its  respec- 
tive parent,  and  possessed  of  the  same  advan- 
tages that  have  been  already  described  in  the 
first  connection.  Thus  we  see  a  surprising 
chain  of  existence  continued,  alid  numbers  of 
animals  naturally  produced  without  any  union  of 
the  sexes,  or  other  previous  disposition  of  nature. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  by 
which  these  insects  are  multiplied  ;  their  pro- 
duction from  the  egg  being  not  so  common ; 
and  though  some  of  this  kind  are  found  with  a 
little  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  eggs,  which  after- 
wards come  to  maturity,  yet  the  artificial  me- 
thod of  propagating  these  animals  is  much 
more  expeditious,  and  equally  certain.  It  is 
4c 
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indifferent  whether  one  of  them  be  cut  into  ten, 
or  ten  hundred  parts,  each  becomes  as  perfect 
an  animal  as  that  which  was  originally  divi- 
dcd ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  smaller 
the  part  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  rest, 
the  longer  it  will  be  in  coming  to  maturity,  or 
in  assuming  its  perfect  form.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recount  the  many  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  upon  this  philosophical  pro- 
digy :  the  animal  has  been  twisted  and  turned 
into  all  manner  of  shapes  ;  it  has  been  turned 
inside  out,  it  has  been  cut  in  every  division, 
yet  still  it  continued  to  move ;  its  parts  adapted 
themselves  ag^in  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
fdiurt  time  it  became  as  voracious  and  industri. 
ous  as  before. 

Besides  these  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr  Trero- 
bley,  there  are  various  others  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  succeed- 
ing observers,  and  some  of  these  so  strongly 
resemble  a  flowering  vegetable  in  their  forms, 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  by  many  natu- 
ralists for  such.  Mr  Hughes,  the  author  of 
the  natural  history  of  Barbadoes,  has  described 
a  species  of  this  animal,  but  has  mistaken  its 
nature,  and  called  it  a  sensitive  flowering 
plant ;  he  observed  it  to  take  refuge  in  the 
lioles  of  rocks,  and,  when  undisturbed,  to 
spread  forth  a  number  of  ramifications,  each 
terminated  by  a  flowery  petal,  which  shrunk 
at  the  approach  of  the  hand,  and  withdrew  into 
the  hole  from  whence  before  it  had  been  seen 
to  issue.  This  plant,  however,  was  no  other 
than  an  animal  of  the  polypus  kind,  which  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  also  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  continent 


CHAP.   V. 


OF  THE  LITHOPHYTES  AND  SPONGES. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  animals  we  see 
and  are    acquainted  with,  bear    no    manner 


>  See  the  preceding  note.  I'here  are  about  fifty  difle- 
rent  species  of  sponges,  of  which  nine  or  ten  belong  to  this 
country.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  those 
seas  in  warm  and  temperate  latitudes^diminishing  in  num- 
ber and  becoming  of  inferior  quality  on  the  approach  to 
cold  regions.  I'hey  adhere  to  rocks  in  places  the  least 
exposed  to  the  action  of  currents  and  waves,  which  the  ebb- 
i ng  tide  does  not  leave  uncovered.  The  bestsponges known 
to  us  are  those  which  come  from  the  Archipelago,  where 
they  abound  near  many  of  the  islands,  whose  inhabitants 
may  be  said  to  subsist  by  the  sponge-fishery,  if  we  may 
so  call  it.  At  the  Cyclades,  for  instance,  sponge-diviog 
forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  population.  The  sea 
is  at  all  times  extremely  clear,  and  the  experienced  di- 
vers are  capable  of  distinguishing  from  the  surface  the 
|)oints  to  which  the  sponge  is  attached  below,  when  an 
unpractised  eye  could  but  dimly  discern  the  bottom. 
Each  boat  is  furnished  with  a  large  stone  attached  to  a 
rope,  and  this  the  diver  seises  in  his  hand  on  plunging 


of  proportion  to  those  that  are  concealed  frori 
us.  Although  tyery  leaf  and  vegetable 
swarms  with  .animals  upon  land,  yet  at  sn 
they  are  still  more  abnndant ;  for  the  greats 
part  of  what  would  aeem  vegetables  growing 
there,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  insects,  palaces  which  they  hast 
built  for  their  own  habitation. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  sea  akne 
some  shores,  and  particnlariy  at  the  months  oi 
several  rivers,  we  shall  find  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  of  trees  under  water,  millioiB 
of  plants  growing  in  various  directions,  witl; 
their  branches  entangled  in  each  other,  iind 
sometimes  standing  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  m- 
vigation.  The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  wes- 
tern coasts  of  America,  are  so  choked  op  m 
many  places  with  these  coraline  substances, 
that  though  ships  force  a  passage  thrDa^b 
them,  boats  and  swimmers  find  it  impossibit 
to  make  their  way.  These  aquatic  groves  are 
formed  of  different  substancea^  and  assameva. 
nous  appearances.  The  coral  plants,  as  ibey 
are  called,  sometimes  shoot  out  like  trees  wilh- 
out  leaves  in  winter ;  they  often  spread  out  t 
broad  surface  like  a  fan,  and  not  uncommonly 
a  large  bundling  head  like  a  faggot ;  some- 
times they  are  foimd  to  resemble  a  plant  wilh 
leaves  and  flowers ;  and  often  the  antlers  of  a 
slag,  with  great  exactness  and  regularity.  In 
other  parts  of  the  sea  are  seen  sponges  of  vari 
ous  magnitude,  and  extraordinary  appearan- 
ces,  assuming  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms,  like 
large  mushrooms,  mitres,  fonts,  and  fioviT- 
pots»«  To  an  attentive  specUtor,  these  various 
productions  .seem  entirely  of  the  vegetable 
kind  ;  they  seem  to  have  their  leaves  andllieir 
flowers,  and  have  been  experimentally  kno*'" 
to  shoot  out  branches  in  the  compass  of  a  jw 
Philosophers,  therefore,  Ull  of  late,  thought 
themselves  pretty  secure  in  ascribing  t'l^* 
productions  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  a"" 
Count  Marsigli,  who  has  written  very  lal»ri- 
ously  and  learnedly  upon  the  subject  of  corab 
and  sponges,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  nw 
opinion,  that  they  were  plants  of  the  aquatK" 
kind,  furnished  with  flowers  and  seeds,  and 

head  foremost  from  the  stem.  He  does  this  in  w]^**" J° 
increase  the  velocity  of  his  descent;  thus  economizing  >>" 
stock  of  breath,  as  well  as  to  faciliute  his  ascent  when 
exhausted  at  the  bottom,  being  then  quickly  haiile<l  "P 
by  his  companions.  Few  men  can  remain  longer  U«w> 
about  two  minutes  below;  and,  as  the  process  of  delwii' 
ing  the  sponge  is  very  tedious,  three,  and  sotMiivtes^ 
divers  descend  successively  to  secure  a  particularly  sue 
specimen. 

The  best  sponge  is  that  which  is  the  palest  and  lignj- 
est,  has  small  holes,  and  is  soft  to  the  touch.  By  tbft 
old  physicians,  sponge  was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  a  lo"8 
list  of  maladies:  this  list  Is  now  much  abridged,  (bo"^ 
burned  sponge,  in  which  form  only  it  is  used,  still  htf  * 
place  In  the  materia  medica. 
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endued  wiili  a  vegetation  entirely  resembling 
that  which  its  found  upon  land.  This  opinion, 
however,  some  time  after,  began  to  be  shaken 
by  Rumphius  and  Jussieu,  and  at  last  by  the 
ingenious  Mr  Elh's,  who,  by  a  more  sagacious 
and  diligent  inquiry  into  nature,  put  it  past 
doubt,  that  corals  and  sponges  were  entirely 
the  works  of  animals,  and  that,  like  the  honey- 
comb which  was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral 
was  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles 
of  the  polypus  kind,  whose  united  labours 
were  thus  capable  of  tilling  whole  tracts  of  the 
ocean  with  those  embarrassing  tx)Kens  of  their 
industry.' 

'  Coral. — The  method  in  which  the  pofypus  secretes 
the  coral,  which,  when  taken  from  the  Fca,  is  in  stalks 
about  a  foot  high  and  half  an  inch  thick,  is  understood 
to  be  as  follows  :  An  egg  or  new  animal,  when  ejected, 
falls  upon  some  body,  to  which,  from  its  gelatinous  na- 
ture, it  adheres.  On  this  foimdation  it  spreads  and 
moulds  itself,  till  at  length  from  the  middle  of  it  a  soi-t 
of  excrescence  rises  upwards,  containing  the  germ  of 
a  new  animal,  which  attains  its  growth  by  degrees, 
and  sends  up  a  similar  extension.  These  de|X)site  cal- 
careous or  chalky  matter  in  tlie  middle,  and  by  the  con- 
stant generation  of  new  polypi,  and  the  secretion  of  ad> 
ditional  matter,  the  coral,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which 
is  the  period  necessary  for  its  perfect  grotrth,  has  at- 
tained the  height  and  thickness  mentioned.  It  is  of 
various  colours — red,  vermilion,  and  white,  the  latter 
being  roost  common,  and  consequently  least  valuable. 
When  taken  out  of  the  sea,  it  is  covered  with  moss  and 
marine  vegetable  matter,  and  is  generally  somewhat 
soiler  and  duller  In  hue  tlian  it  ultimately  becomes. 

The  coral  fisheries  form  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  hollows 
and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  where  it  takes  root,  tho  coral 
is  brought  up  wiih  nets ;  it  also  grows,  but  in  less  quan- 
tities, on  the  sides  of  the  ocean  crags.  The  greatest 
height  to  which  it  attains  is  never  above  a  foot,  and  its 
usual  thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  finger,  though 
often  roucli  less.  The  most  extensive  fisheries  are  those 
carried  on  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  off  the  Sicilian  coast, 
and  about  three  miles  distant  generally  from  the  land. 
The  fishermen  have  divided  the  whole  tract,  about  six 
miles  in  length,  into  ten  parts.  Every  year  they  fish 
only  in  one  of  these  parts,  and  do  not  interfere  with  it 
again  till  ten  years  have  elapsed,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  away  only  such  coral  as  has  attained  its  fall 
growth. 

The  appearance  of  the  coral  as  it  is  observed  in  the 
sea,  is  said  to  resemble  a  miniature  forest,  from  its  great 
quantity  and  branching  character.  The  greatest  portion 
is  procured  from  a  depth  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty.fi %'e  feet;  but  some  fisheries  arc  carried  on  to 
the  depth  of  nine  hundred  feet.  Those  of  the  coasts  of 
Marseilles,  Barbary,  and  Tra|«ni,  are  the  principal 
rivals  to  the  Sicilian  fisheries  in  the  European  market, 
hut  none  of  them  produce  the  coral  in  equal  quantities, 
or  of  equal  quality,  with  the  latter.  From  Messina  3000 
pounds  are  said  to  be  expoited  annually ;  the  price  of 
which  is  so  much  afiected  by  the  colour  and  quality,  that, 
while  some  of  it  is  valued  at  ten  guineas  a  pound,  other 
portions  are  considered  not  worth  ten  pence.  The  ver- 
milion-coloured  coral,  being  the  rarest,  is  the  roost  ex. 
pensive.  The  common  red,  however,  brings  a  high 
price  also,  when  the  quality  is  good.  Chemical  analysis 
lias  proved  that  the  coral  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
sjiecies  of  chalk,  for  it  dissolves  completely  in  aquafortis, 
Iff  nitric  acid. 

Though  we  may  regard  witli  some  degree  of  wooder 


If,  in  our  rese«ri:hes  after  the  nature  of 
these  plants^  we  should  be  induced  to  break 
off  a  branch  of  the  coraline  substance,  and 
observe   it  carefully,   we   shall   perceive    its 


the  production  of  stalks  of  coral  by  %  small  oyster-like 
polypus,  our  astonishment  cannot  fail  to  be  increased 
when  we  consider,  that,  by  an  animal  of  the  same  size 
and  species  as  the  coraliferous  polypus,  whole  ree6  of 
great  extent,  and  even  islands,  have  been  founded  and 
originated.  The  animal  or  polypus  that  accomplished 
this  is  called  the  Madrepore,  and  has  long  been  errone- 
ously considered  as  identicjil  with  the  coral  polypus  ; 
hence  the  masses  of  land  alluded  to  have  received  the 
appellation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands.  These  have  never 
yet  been  found  in  any  extent  excepting  in  tlie  Pacific  and 
Asiatic  seas,  but  in  these  Immense  waters  tlie  coral  rocks 
and  ree6  are  abundant. 

The  principal  groups  ot  islands  of  coral  formation  are^ 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the  Friendly  islands. 
Navigation  islands,  and  the  Society  islands  ;  and,  to 
the  northward  of  the  latter  group,  the  Marquesas.  These 
groups  ara  separated  from  each  otlier  by  clianuels  or  seas, 
wider  than  those  which  separate  the  individual  islands 
which  form  the  respective  groups;  but  all  these  waters 
abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show  tliat  the  processes 
by  which  they  will  hereafter  be  united  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  in  constant  operation. 

The  structure  and  progress  of  these  islands  towards  a 
state  of  fitness  for  the  habitation  of  man,  lias  been  thus 
described.  At  a  vast  but  unknown  depth,  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  the  insects  attach  themselves  to  the 
upper  points  and  ridges  of  rocks,  which  form  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  many  of  which,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Upon  these  foun- 
dations, the  little  architects  labour,  building  up  by  meanfi 
of  the  secretion  before  described,  pile  upon  pile  of  their 
rocky  habitations,  until  at  length  the  work  rises  above 
the  sea,  and  is  continued  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  it 
almost  dry  at  low  water,  when  the  insect  leaves  ofTbuild- 
ing  upon  that  part.  A  solid  rocky  base  being  thus  formed, 
sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral,  and  sea-sand,  thrown  up  by 
each  returning  tide,  and  broken  and  mixed  together,  bj 
tho  action  of  the  waves,  become  iu  time  converted  into 
a  sort  of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface  higher  and 
higher.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  this  mass  of 
stone,  that  it  brakes  ofl"  into  flakes,  and  these  flakes  are 
again  raised  one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at  high 
water.  The  ever  active  surf  continues  to  throw  up  tho 
shells  of  marine  animals,  and  other  materials,  which  fill 
up  the  crevices  between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon 
the  surface  being  now  undisturbed,  oflen  to  the  seeds  of 
trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  leaves,  a  soil  upon 
which  they  rapidly  grow,  and  over.shadow  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  new  formed  lands.  Trunks  of  trees, 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers  from  other  countries 
and  islands,  find  here  a  resting  place,  and  with  these 
come  some  small  animals,  chiefly  of  the  lizard  and  insect 
tribes.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea-birds 
nestle  among  them,  and  soon  tho  stray  land- bird  takes 
refuge  in  tlie  bushes.  At  a  latter  period,  man  appear*, 
builds  his  hut  upon  the  froltful  soil  formed  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  vegetation,  and  calls  himself  lord  and  pro- 
prietor  of  this  new  creation. 

These  islands  vary  io  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  degree 
oi^itk  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of  thirty-two  ex- 
amined by  captain  Beechey,  the  laiigest  was  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  somewhat  less  than  a  mile- 
They  were  of  various  shapes,  and  all  formed  of  living 
coral,  except  one,  called  Htenderson's  island,  which  was 
partially  surrounded  by  it ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be 
increasing  in  size  by  the  active  operations  of  the  zoo- 
phytes, which  are  gradually  extending,  and  building  up 
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whole  furface,  which  u  Ter^  rugged  andirre. 
gular,  covered  with  a  macous  flyid,  and  aU 
uiost  in  erery  part  studded  with  little  jelly- 
like  drops,  which,  when  closely  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  no  other  than  reptiles  of 
the  polypus  kind.  These  have  their  motions, 
their  arms,  their  appetites,  exactly  resembling 
those  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  but  they 
soon  expire  when  taken  out  of  the  seai  and 
our  curiosity  is  at  once  topped  in  its  career, 
by  the  animals  ceasing  to  give  any  mark  of 
their  industry  :  recourse,  therefore,  has  been 
had  to  other  expedients,  in  order  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitant,  as  well  as  the  ha- 
bitation. 

If  a  coraline  plant  be  strictly  observed, 
nhile  still  growing  in  the  sea,  and  the  animals 
upon  its  surface  be  not  disturbed,  either  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waters,  or  the  touch  of  the  ob- 
server, the  little  polypi  will  then  be  seen  in  in- 
finite  numbers,  each  issuing  from  its  cell,  and 
in  some  kinds  the  head  covered  with  a  little 
shell,  resembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread 
abroad,  in  order  to  seize  its  prey,  while  the 


hinder  part  still  remains  attached  to  its  habili^ 
tion,  from  whence  it  nerer  wholly  removes. 
By  this  time  it  is  perceived,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  infinitely  greater  than  was  a: 
first  suspected ;  and  that  they  are  all  anidiu 
ously  employed  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  tld! 
they  issue  from  their  respective  cells,  and  re. 
tire  into  them  at  pleasure.  Still,  however, 
there  are  no  proofs  that  those  large  branchei 
which  they  inhabit,  are  entirely  the  ooostrBc- 
tion  of  such  feeble  and  minute  animals,  fiai 
chemistry  will  be  found  to  lend  a  clue  to  ex. 
tricate  us  from  our  doubts  in  this  particaiir. 
Like  the  shells  which  are  formed  by  snaili, 
mussels,  and  oysters,  these  coraline  substari- 
ces  eflervesce  with  acids :  and  may  thereferc 
well  be  supposed  to  partake  of  the  same  am- 
mal  nature.  But  Mr  Ellis  went  still  farther 
and  examined  their  operations,  just  as  tii^ 
were  beginning.  Observing  an  oysier-bfn 
which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected,  he 
there  perceived  the  first  rudiments  of  a  eanl. 
ine  plantation,  ai^d  tufts  of  various  kinds  shoot, 
ing  from  difierent  parts  of  this  faToorable  sul. 


above  th«  lerel  of  the  sea  th«e  parU  which  are  at  pre- 
lent  below  the  water.  Twenty«nine  of  the  number  had 
hf^oHf,  (or  morasiee)  in  the  centrei,  within  which,  it 
hat  been  obaerved,  the  tmaUer  species  of  coral  moIc  a 
quiet  abode,  and  labour  silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing 
up  banks  which,  in  process  of  timo,  unite  witli  islets 
that  surround  them,  and  at  length  fill  up  the  lo^osn,  so 
that  what  was  at  fint  a  ring  of  little  islandf,  becomes  one 
connected  ma»  of  land.  All  these  islands  are  situated 
within  the  action  of  the  trMie  wind*  ozcept  one  (Oeno,) 
which  is  oo  the  ver^e  of  it,  and  follow  one  genersl  rule 
ill  having  their  wimilward  tidt  higher,  and  more  pro- 
tected than  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently,  well  wooded, 
while  the  other  is  only  a  half  drowned  reef,  or  wholly 
under  water.  At  Gambler  and  Matilda  islands  this  in- 
equality is  very  conspicuous;  the  weather- sido  of  both 
being  wooded,  and,  of  the  former,  inhabited,  while  the 
other  sides  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  under  water,  where 
they  might  be  perceived  equally  narrow  and  well  defined. 
One  of  these  islands  (Maiden  island,)  presented  tho  sin- 
gular appearanco  of  perpendicular  coral  dids,  elevated 
eighty  l(Mt  abovo  tlie  level  of  the  sea ;  these  wero  of 
dead  coral,  but  the  outside  of  the  island  was  surrounded 
with  a  belt  of  living  coral,  sloping  from  the  diflii,  to 
from  three  to  twenty-Ave  fathoms  under  water,  after 
which  it  descends  abrupUy  to  a  depth  where  a  SO0>fa- 
thorn  line  does  not  reach  the  bottom.  The  surfkce  of 
this  island  is  flat ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  its 
present  elevation,  unless  by  an  earthquake  or  sub-marino 
volcanic  explosion. 

Gambler  Group  consists  of  five  Urge  islands  and  seve- 
ral  smaller  ones,  tho  whdo  (as  well  as  the  livo  separate 
islands,)  being  enclosed  in  a  roef  of  coral,  forming  an 
irregular  diamond-shaped  space.  The  older  Islands  are 
volcanic,  and  the  lai^gest  rises  in  two  peaks,  1248  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  outer  belt  of  coral  des- 
cends abruptly  outside  to  an  unfalhomable  depth,  but 
slopes  inward  by  a  decreasing  declination,  to  about  ISO 
or  IfiO  fathoms  below  the  surface ;  and  within  this  en- 
closure^  a  number  of  low  islands  are  already  formed,  and 
others  are  in  progress,  rendering  it  almost  certain  that, 
in  procew  of  time,  the  whole  space  will  become  one 
island,  each  of  the  original  islands  being  also  indoesd  with 
iu  own  reef.  These  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  with 
fine   Asiatic  countenances,    wearing    mustachios    and 


beards,  and  they  appeared  to  be  mere  civilieed  than  ib»« 
of  many  other  Islands.  Specimens  of  spars^  crystal«,  ^v.  I 
miiie,  Jasper,  and  chalcedony,  hare  been  procuird  mi 
these  islands  hy  the  naturalists  who  acconpeaicd  repteii. 
Beechey.  They  are  covered  vrith  a  deep  soil,  and  weil 
wooded  with  trees  and  evergreens  of  diflerent  kinds. 

It  is  a  fart  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  these  islandr, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water  may  be  o^ 
tained,  by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into  tke  coral;  and 
that  even  within  one  yard  of  high  water  nark,  soch  a 
supply  is  to  be  found.  This  is  an  important  caosidcn- 
tion  to  the  navigators  of  those  seas,  when  aurk  a  resoom 
is  so  valuable,  on  account  of  tlie  extreme  beat  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ;  and  it  shows  also  the  povreiikl  proper- 
ties of  the  coral,  in  divesting  the  seapwater  ef  its  saliee 
particles.  These  propetties,  which  are  probably  eknm- 
coi,  and  not  merely  the  cfiect  of  filtration,  have  never 
been  examined  or  experimented  upon,  but  they  liimisfa  a 
subject  of  consideration  for  the  naturalist,  and  the  man  of 
science. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  coral  grows,  wear*  m-t 
in  poesessioti  of  sufficient  inlbrmation,  on  which  to  farm 
a  correct  Judgment  MatiMa,  or  Osnaburg  iaIaDd,  u 
supposed  to  have  been  only  a  reef  of  rocks,  when  the  Ma- 
tilda  was  wrecked  there,  in  mUSt;  it  is  now  an  istand, 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  covered  on  one  aide  vrith 
tall  trees,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  centre  is  dotted  with  col- 
umns. The  coral,  therefore,  lias  probably  made  a  rapid 
growth  since  1792,  although  Captain  Beecbey  foond  two 
anchera  of  a  ton  wvight  each,  and  a  kedge  anchor^  vrbicb 
he  supposes  belonged  to  the  Matilda,  thrown  upon  tbe 
sunken  reef  of  live  coral,  and  aroond  these  ancfenre,  the 
coral  had  made  no  progress  in  growing,  while  some  large 
shell-lish,  adhering  to  the  same  raqk,  wen  so  orergnowu 
with  coral,  as  to  have  only  space  enough  left  to  open 
about  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tbe  oxide 
proceeding  from  the  ancbore  may  have  been  prejadicial, 
as  ^  as  its  efiects  exteaded,  to  the  coral  insect,  and  thus 
have  prarented  its  growth.  All  navigators,  who  have 
visited  these  seas,  state  that  no  charts  or  maps  ara  of  any 
service  afier  a  few  yean,  owing  to  tbe  number  ef  finesk 
rocks  and  raefii  which  ara  oontinnally  rising  to  the  sur- 
face; and  it  is  perfectly  accoidant  with  the  instincts  of 
animals,  to  continue  working  vritKsit  intemlasien*  until 
their  laboun  are  eomumouted  or  their  lives  ara  extinot. 
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It  was  upon  these  he  tried  his  principal  expe- 
riment.    He  took  out  the  oysters  which  were 
thus  furnished  with  coralines,  and  placed  them 
in  a  large  wooden  vessel,  covering  them  with 
sea-water.     In  about  an  hour,  he  perceived 
the  animals,  which  before  had  been  contracted 
by  handling,  and  had  shown  no  signs  of  life, 
expanding  themselves  in  every  direction,  and 
appearing  employed  in  their  own  natural  roan. 
Iter.      Perceiving  them,  therefore,  in  this  state, 
his  next  aim  was  to  preserve  them  thus  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  be  permanent  objects  of  curi- 
osity.    For  this  purpose,  he  poured,  by  slow 
degrees,  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into 
the   vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  they  were 
in^mersed.     He  then  separated  each  polypus 
^vith  pincers  from  its  shell,  and  plunged  each 
separately  into  small  crystal  vases,  filled  with 
spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  water.       By  this 
means  the  animal  was  preserved  entire,  with- 
out having  time  to  contract  itself,  and  he  thus 
perceived  a  variety  of  kinds,  almost  equal  to 
that  variety  of  productions  which  these  little 
animals  are  seen  to  form.     He  has  been  thus 
able   to  perceive  and  describe  iifty  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  is  seen  to  possess  its  own 
peculiar  mode  of  construction,  and  to  form  a 
coraline  that  none  of  the  rest  can  imitate.     It 
is   true,  indeed,  that  on  every  coraline  sub- 
stance there  are  a  number  of  polypi  found,  no 
way  resembling  those  which  are  the  erectors 
of  the  building  :  these  may  be  called  a  vaga- 
bond race  of  reptiles,  that  are  only  intruders  upon 
the  labours  of  others,  and  that  take  possession 
of  habitations  which  they  have  neither  art  nor 
power  to  build  for  themselves.  But,  in  general, 
the  same  difiference  that  subsists  between  the 
honeycomb  of  the   bee,   and  the  paper-like 
cells  of  the  wasp,  subsists  between  the  differ- 
ent habitations  of  the  coral -making  polypi. 

With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  these 
substances,  they  have  obtained  different  names 
from  the  nature  of  the  anirpal  that  produced 
them,  or  the  likeness  they  bear  to  some  well- 
known  object,  such  as  corallines,  fungi-madre- 
pores,  sponges,  astroites,  and  keratophytes. 
Though  these  differ  extremely  in  their  out- 
ward appearances,  yet  they  are  all  formed  in 
the  same  manner  by  reptiles  of  various  kinds 
and  nature.      When  examined  chemically, 


they  all  discover  tie  marks  of  animal  forma- 
tion ;  the  corals,  as  was  said,  dissolve  in 
acids,  the  sponges  bum  with  an  odour  strongly 
resembling  that  of  burnt  horn..  We  are  lelt 
somewhat  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  this  multitude  of  cells,  which 
at  last  assume  the  appearance  of  a  plant  or 
flower,  are  formed. 

If  we  may  be  led  in  this  subject  by  analogy, 
it  is  most  probable,. that  the  substance  of  cora) 
is  produced  in  the  same  manner  that  the  shell 
of  the  snail  grows  round  it :  these  little  reptiles 
are  each  possessed  of  a  slimy  matter,  which 
covers  its  body,  and  tliis  hardening,  as  in  the 
snail,  becomes  a  habitation  exactly  fitted  to 
the  body  of  the  animal  that  is  to  reside  in  it ; 
several  of  these  habitations  being  joined  to- 
gether,  form  at  length  a  considerable  mass ; 
and  as  most  animals  are  productive  in  proper- 
tion  to  their  minuteness,  so  these  multiplying 
in  a  surprising  degree,  at  length  form  those 
extensive  forests  that  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
deep. . 

Thus  all  nature  seems  replete  with  life ; 
almost  every  plant  on  land  has  its  surface 
covered  with  millions  of  these  minute  creatures, 
of  whose  existence  we  are  certain, but  of  whose 
uses  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  while  numbers 
of  what  seem  plants  at  sea,  are  not  only  the 
receptacles  of  insects,  but  also  entirely  of  in- 
sect formation.  This  might  have  led  some 
late  philosophers  into  an  opinion,  that  all  na- 
ture was  animated  ;  that  every,  even  the  most 
inert,  mass  of  matter  was  endued  with  life  and 
sensation,  but  wanted  organs  to  make  those 
sensations  perceptible  to  the  observer :  those 
opinions,  taken  up  at  random,  are  difficultly 
maintained,  and  as  diflicultly  refuted;  like 
combatants  that  meet  in  the  dark,  each  party 
may  deal  a  thousand  blows  without  ever 
reaching  the  adversary.  Those,  perhaps,  are 
wiser  who  view  nature  as  she  offers;  who, 
without  searching  too  deeply  into  the  recesses 
into  which  she  ultimately  hides,  are  contented 
to  take  her  as  she  presents  herself;  and  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  effects  rather  than  with 
causes,  instead  of  the  embarrassments  of  sys- 
tems, about  which  few  agree,  are  contented 
with  the  history  of  appearances,  concerning 
which  all  mankind  have  but  one  opinion. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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CRUSTACEA  AND  MOLLUSCA. 


Naturilists  have  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  finding  an  appropriate  place  for  Cnutacea, 
In  the  present  volume,  they  will  be  found 
described  along  with  Moliusca,  in  book-  iv.  of 
Goldsmith  s  history  of  Fishes,  p.  326,  et  $eq. 
To  Goldsmith's  description  we  have  added 
most  copious  notes ;  and  little  mor&  will  be 
required  here  than  to  give  the  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  animals,  as  figured  in  the 
illustrative  plates. 

The  Crustacea  (which  include  crabs,  lobsters, 
prawns,  shrimps,  &c.)  rank  among  those  ani- 
mals which  are  destitute  of  a  back  bone  ;  and 
are  comprehended  in-  the  division  termed 
Artieulata,  or  animals  whose  members  or  limbs 
consist  of  segments  or  rings,  articulated  into 
eich  other,  to  the  inside  of  which  their  mus- 
cles are  attached.  Chemists  have  found  the 
shells  of  crustaceous  animals  to  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  combination  with  animal 
matter,  while  those  of  the  testaceous  moUusca 
are  composed  of  lime  along  with  the  gelatin- 
ous substance.  But  a  still  more  obvious  dis. 
tiDction  exists  between  these  animals ;  the 
shells  of  oysters  and  other  testaceous  animals 
generally  consist  of  one  or  two  pieces,  enve- 
loping the  whole  animal,  (except  in  the  Cirri- 
pede  ,  see  note  on  Conchology,  p.  350-358)  and 
adheres  permanently  during  life:  while  the 
coverings  of  the  Crustacea  are  cast  and  renewed 
periodically,  and  invest  the  animals  as  it  were 
in  a  coat  of  mail. 

Linnaeus  placed  Crustacea  between  the  fishes 
and  mollusca,  united  them  to  his  class  Tnsecta. 
In  the  earlier  writings  of  Cuvier  arid  Latreille, 
they  adopted  the  views  of  Linnaeus,  while 
Lamarck  followed  the  ideas  of  Brisson,  who 
formed  them  into  a  separate  class,  as  well  as 
spiders  ;  giving  the  former  the  name  Crustacea 
and  the  latter  Arachnoides,  This  improve- 
ment has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and 


followed  by  subsequent  writers  on  Natural 
History. 

Crustaceous  animals  present  remarkable 
physiological  distinctions.  They  respire  by 
means  of  branchiae,,  or  by  branchial  plates, 
usually  attached  to  their  feet  or  to  their  jaws ; 
they  have  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  feet ;  their 
head  is  frequently  not  distinct  from  the  trunk, 
provided  with  from  two  to  four  jointed  setace- 
ous  antennae ;  and  two  compound  movable 
eyes  seated  on  peduncles,  which  are  some- 
times movable,  and  at  others  fixed  ;  they  have 
a  distinct  heart,  and  a  regular  circulating 
system :  their  organs  of  reproduction  are  placed 
either  in  the  feet  or  tail. 

In  those  genera  where  the  head  is  not  sep- 
arated from  the  trunk,  the  shield  or  covering 
envelopes  the  whole  thorax.  In  other  genera 
the  head  is  distinct  from  the  body,  which  is 
divided  into  seven  segments,  to  the  lower  sides 
of  which  the  feet  are  attached ;  these  for  the 
most  part  have  a  tail,  consisting  of  many  seg- 
ments. The  limbs  vary  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
each  having  six  articulations.  The  two  an- 
terior limbs,  and  sometimes  even  three  on  each 
side,  are  provided  with  forrcDS  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  in 
many  instances  by  appendages  which  fit  them 
for  swimming. 

The  branchiae  in  crustaceous  animals,  un- 
like those  of  fishes,  are  external,  although  fre- 
quently concealed,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  feet,  limbs,  or  under  the  tail  ;  they  are, 
however,  more  frequently  at  the  sides  of  the 
feet ;  and  consist  either  of  filamentary  tufts, 
or  pyramidal  la  mince. 

The  mouth  has  usually  two  mandibles,  a 
labium,  or  lip  below,  and  from  three  to  fiw^ 
pairs  of  jaws.  The  first,  or  first  three  pairs 
of  these,  have  been  termed  feet-jaw.  These 
small   leg-shaped   appendages  are  not  fitted 
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for  locomotion,  but,  being  situated  near  the 
mouth,  assist  in  the  operation  of  feeding. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion 
or  brain  situated  above  and  before  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  with  a  continuous  elongated  double 
chord,  having  ganglions  placed  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  extending,  in  some  in« 
stances,  its  whole  length  ;  while  in  others,  it 
consists  of  a  central  medullary  circle,  with 
radiated  elongations. 

Many  of  the  crustaccous  animals  have  an 
acute  faculty  of  sight ;  a  number  of  them  also 
possess  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ;  but  from 
their  shelly  envelope  their  sense  of  feeling 
must  be  very  blunt :  while  their  touch  must 
be  very  sensible,  from  the  number  of  tentacula 
possessed  by  many  of  them. 

Lamarck  divides  the  Crustacea  into  fiot  or- 
ders! 

ORDER  I.-DECAPODA. 

The  head  Is  not  distinet  from  the  trunk;  branohiie 
formed  like  leaflets,  cloee  to  the  base  of  the  four  feet- 
JBMn,  and  Iiidden  nnder  the  sides  of  the  shell. 

SECrriON  I.-BRACHYURA. 

Branchis,  seven  on  each  side,  moving  on  a  common 
axis;  post-abdomen,  bent  underneath;  generally  re- 
ceived into  a oavity  beneath  the  pne  abdomen;  witliont 
a  fin  at  the  termination. 

Fahilt  I.~Quadrilatera. 

Thorax  nearly  souare,  frequently  heart  shaped;  an- 
terior angles  ozpanaed;  posterior  extremity  transverse- 
ly tmnoated;  front  protruded,  more  or  less  inclined; 
none  of  the  feet  terminated  by  a  fin.  The  genera  of 
this  family  are  Octypoda,  Qelasimus,  Myetris,  IHnno- 
therel,  Qeoaroinus,  FlMnisU,  Grapinis,  Qonoplax,  Thes- 
phusa,  and  Eriphia.     TkdpkmtaJbmkUUig,  pi.  23,  fig.  1. 

Family  II.— Arcuata. 

The  shell  anteriorly  arched,  to  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  sides  ;  posteriorly  narrowed  and  truncated.  The 
Kcnera  are,  Pilumnus,  Cancer,  Pirimela,  Atelecyclus, 
Podophthalmus.  Lnpa,  Portnnus,  Thia,  and  Porhmtu 
eorrnjaha,  pi.  23.  f.  2. 

Family  III.— Orbiculata. 

Orbicular, narrowed  before,  usually  with  two  furrows; 
exterior  feet-jaws  with  their  third  joint  triangular.  The 
eonera  are,  Matuta,  Orithyia.  Corystes,  Leucosia,  and 
llepatus.    Lewtma  drama,  pi.  23,  f.  3. 

Family  IV.— CRvrroroDA. 

Nearly  triangular;  vaulted,  and  dilated  at  the  pos- 
terior angles,  for  the  feet  m  repose :  with  large,  crested, 
and  compressed  forceps.  The  genera  vte^  CEtlira  and 
Caiappa  tuberadata,  pi.  23,  f.  4. 

Family  V.— Trioowa. 

Subovoidw  triangukir ;  anterior  extremity  compressed 
and  pointed;  claws  in  the  males  freouently  longer  than 
hi  the  females.  The  genera  are,  Parthenope,  Enry- 
nome,  Pisa,  Maia,Stenopus.Hyas,Inachus.  Maoropodia, 
Ix>ptopodia,  Paetdtts,  and  Lathodes.  Pita  UtraodoH, 
pi.  23,  f.  5. 

Family  VI.— Noiopoda. 

Haring  two  or  four  posterior  feet,  inserted  on  the 
bttck,  or  somewhat  above  the  line  of  the  rest.    The 


genera  are,  Homola,  RanSna,  Dromia,  and  Dor^pt  as. 

SECTION  IL-MACBOURA. 

Bodies  longer  than  fai  former  seetioii;^  post-alido 
carinated  above;  antenns  terminated  by  nlaaieiits. 

Family  L— Hippides. 

Last  abdominal  segment  lengthened,  and  fbtiaeeses; 
two  anterior  fret,  tai^ring;  frequently  M-ikh  a  nMrnmbe- 
tyhms  hand;  sometimes  with  a  daw;  the  <rihtx  six  ieei 
with  their  last  joint  flnshaped.  The  genera  are, A^ 
bnnea,  Hippa,  and  Rent^  tntudimnimsy  pL  25,  f.  7. 

Family  II.— Pagorii. 

ShfU  but  slightly  emstaceons;  two  anteaior  feet  &- 
dactyle;  next  four  puis  with  kng  aente  tana  ;  last  fosi 
pairs  smaller,  terminatmg  with  a  fareepa;  MOMtaes 
with  a  pointed  hook.  The  genera  are,  Bargam,  and  Pa- 
guru*  laHeauda,  pL  23^  f.  8. 

Family  III.— Palixvrini. 

Terminated  by  a  fen-shaped  post-abdomca,  paoduo:^ 
by  the  lateral  ap]>endages  of  the  last  and  paeoediag 
scigmenta.  There  is  but  one  genus:  Poiimmrm  locu^. 
lO.  23,  f.  9. 

Family  IV.— 8yllariob. 

Having  the  peduncle  formed  like  a  depressed  ctrst. 
Tlie  genera  are,  Thenus  and  Scyllarus. 

Family  V.— Galatbinje. 

Feet  all  alike,  but  the  two  anterior,  wliicli  are  didae^ 
tvle.  The  genera  are,  Eryon.  Magalop*,  Qalathea 
PitreellanaplatytMet,  pi.  23,  f.  10. 

Family  VI.— Astacinjb. 

Four  or  aix  of  the  anterior  feet  didaetyle;  terminatL^ 
abdominal  exterior  leaflets,  entue  in  some,  and  in  othezs 
divided  by  a  suture.  The  genera  are.  Thakssina^  Gdn, 
Axius,  Calllanassa,  Nephrops,  and  Attaeus  Marimusy  pL 
23,  fTll. 

Family  VII.— Caridss. 

Intermediate  antennae  placed  above  the  lateral  ones, 
protruding  with  two  or  three  filamentary  temrinatioBi, 
The  genera  ar^Penanis,  Stenopus^lpheua,  Hqipolyte. 
.,     Gnathophyllum,     Hymenocera,     Nika, 


Autonomea,  Gnathophyllum,  Hymenocera,  Nika, 
Athanas,  Atya,  Egeon,  Grangon,  PRndalns,  nssphspa, 
and  Pidwmon  Serruiu$,  pt.  23, 1  12. 


Family  VIII.— Sciiizopoda. 

Feet  slender,  filiform,  fitted  for  swimming  onlv;  one 
of  them  hand-shaped,  but  havmg  cither  a  kiog,  lateral 
appendage,  cat  deeply  deft,  or  multifid  at  their  extrem- 
ity. The  genera  are,  Mysis,  Zoea,  and  NebaHa  HerhtHL 
pL23,f.  13. 


ORDER  II.— STOMAPODA. 


The  brandiise  suspended,  in  the  form  of  tufts,  on  the 
lower  appendages  of  the  poet-abdomen;  head,  distinct 
tkom  the  trunk,  laige,  and  separated  into  two  parts; 
shell,  membranaceous;  intermediate  antenna  with  two 
or  three  filaments  at  their  terminations;  six  posterio* 
feet  filiform;  body  terminated  by  a  foliaceons  nn. 

Family  I.— Umpkltata. 

With  an  dongated  and  narrow  body;  eyes  and  inter- 
mediate antennie  placed  on  an  anterior  doi^ation  of 
the  thorax ;  exterior  feet-jaws,  and  four  anterior  limbs, 
terminated  by  a  monodaotyle  forceps;  the  other  six 
Umbs  fitted  for  swimming,  with  the  last  joint  brush - 
shaped;  lateral  antemue  naying  a  scale  at  the  base;  in- 
termediate onea  trifilamentary.  Tlie  genera  are,  SquUla, 
Erichthus,  and  AKma  Hyalma,  pi.  23,  f.  14. 
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Family  II.— Bipeltata. 


Body  depressed,  membranous,  and  thin;  thorax  vith 
twin  shields;  anterior,  very  lam,  oval;  posterior  one 
Hopporting  the  feet-jaws,  and  fiVe  pairs  of  transverse 
ana  angular  feet ;  intermediate  antennse  with  two  fila- 
ments.   It  has  but  one  genus,  Phyllosoma. 

ORDER  III.—LjEMODIPODA. 

Head  not  distinct  from  the  trunk;  the  second  and 
tliird  segments,  having  four  vesicular  bodies  under 
them;  antennse  four,  multi-articulate;  mandibles  desti- 
tute of  palpi;  poet-abdomen  short. 

Pawily  I.-Ovaua. 

An  oval  body  with  transverse  segments;  limbs  strong, 
of  medium  length;  those  of  the  second  and  third  seg- 
ments imperfect,  with  a  long,  cylindrical,  blunt  ter- 
mination, each  provided  with  an  elongated  vesicle  at 
the  base.    It  has  but  one  genus.    Cyairnu  ceH,  pi.  23, 

Familv  II.— Filipokmia. 

With  an  elongated,  linear  bodv,  and  narrow  longi- 
tudinal segments;  limbs  long  and  slender;  last  portion 
of  the  upper  antenns  johited.  The  genera  are,  Caprella, 
Proto,  and  Leptomcra. 

ORDER  IV.— AMPHIPODA. 

Head  8e]iarate  from  the  segment,  to  which  the  an- 
terior feet-jaws  are  attached;  post-abdomen  provided 
with  branchial  and  swimming  appendaorcs  oeneaih. 
They  are  narrow,  lengthened,  and  mmti-articulate. 
transversely  striated,  or  branched;  mandibles  providea 
with  palpi;  some  of  the  feet  having  vesicles. 

Family  I. — Qammarin^ 

Body  posteriorly  furnished  with  cylindrical  or  conical 
styliform  appendages,  or  with  Uone  in  some  genera. 
Tlie  genera  are  Cerapus,  Melita,  Amphithoe,  Dexamine, 
Oammarus.  Pherusa,  Orohestia,  Talims.  Atylns.  Coro- 
phium,  PodoceruR,  Jassa,  Phronima,  ana  Leueathoe  ar- 
ticttlota,  pi.  23,  f.  16. 

Family  II.— Uboptkra. 

Lateral  appendages  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  and  acting  as  fins.  The 
genera  are  Hyperia  and  Phrosine. 

Family  III.— Decsmpedes. 

Animals  provided  with  ten  feet  only.  The  genera 
are  Typhis,  Anceus,  and  Praniza. 

Family  IY.- Hetbropa. 

With  fourteen  feet,  in  most  instances  all  fitted  for 
swimming  on  the  four  last  onlv.  The  genera  are,  lone, 
and  Apamie  taipasy  pi.  23,  f.  17. 

ORDER  v.- ISOPODA- 

Having  a  distinct  head;  mandibles  devoid  of  palpi; 
three  pairs  of  jaws,  the  lower  ones  appearing  like  two 
small  feet  united  at  their  base,  or  a  lip^  having  two  palpi; 
body  somewhat  depressed,  divided  into  from  three  to 
seven  segments;  feet  ten  or  fourteen;  tall  varying  from 
one  to  nme  segments,  with  branchials;  destitute  of 
fehell;  eyes  granulated;  antennse  generally  four. 

SECTION  I.— AQUATICA. 

Antennae  four,  anterior  with  three  or  four  joints; 
sometimes  without  antennse :  lower  appenda^  of  post- 
abdomen  usually  vesicular,  having  no  openmgs  for  the 
entrance  of  air. 

Family  I.— Epicaeidbs. 

Body  much  depressed  above,  and  concave  below,  hav- 
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ing  neither  eyes,  antenna*,  mandibles,  nor  caudal  fin. 
But  one  genus,  Bopyms. 

Family  II. — Cymotuoades. 

Eyes  and  antenne  four,  sometimes  indistinct;  mandi- 
bles horny;  feet  fitted  for  walking  and  prehension;  pos- 
terior extremity  with  a  fin  on  each  side:  post  abdomen 
with  four  or  tax  segments.  The  genera  are,  Cymothoe, 
Cirolana,  Eur}'dice,  Nelocira,  Limnoria,  Serolis,  and 
./Effa  Marginata,  pi.  23,  f.  18. 

Family  III.— SPHiSiioMiDES. 

Post- abdomen  with  three  segments,  the  last  with  two 
leaflets.  The  gpenera  are,  Zuzara,  Spliseroma.  Campo- 
oqpea,  Nesa,  Dynamene,  Cymodocea,  and  Jntkura  ara- 
Offi,pl.23,f:i9.  ^ 

Family  IV. — Asellota. 

Last  abdominal  segment  devoid  of  swimming  af  pcn- 
dages.    The  genera  are,  Asellus,  Janira,  and  J»ra, 

Family  Y.- Idoteidbs. 

Branchial  appendages  situated  under  the  post-abdo- 
men, covered  oy  the  valves  of  the  last  segment;  four 
antennse  in  a  transverse  line,  lateral  ones  with  a  fila- 
mentous termination:  post-abdomen  of  three  segments. 
The  genera  are,  Idotea,  and  Slenotoma  Imeare,  pi.  23, 

SECTION  II.— TERRESTRIA. 

The  two  intermediate  antennse  hardly  visible,  one  or 
two  jointed;  post-abdomen  of  six  segments;  posterior 
margin  of  the  last  with  two  or  four  cleft  styles. 

Family  YI.— Oniscides. 

Consisting  of  the  true  Onisce.  The  genera  are,  Ligia, 
Pliiloscia,  Onlscus,  Porcellio,  and  Armadillo  Vidgari$, 
pi.  23,  f.  21. 

ORDER  VLr-LOPHYROPODA. 

Head  not  distinct  flrom  the  trunk;  eye,  or  eyes,  com- 
pound and  sessile;  shell  sometimes  of  two  pieces,  usually 
large;  no  palpi  on  the  mandibles;  jaws  destitute  of 
branchiae;  feet  variable  in  number, fitted  for  swimming, 
simple,  or  branched,  or  formed  of  hairv  laminie,  oiguns 
of  respiration  supposed  to  be  situated  in  them. 

Family  I. — Uniyalvia. 

SheU  in  one  piece,  the  most  part  of  the  body  being 
uncovered.    Cydopt  quadrioomit,  pi.  23.  f.  22. 

Family  II.— Ostracoda. 

Shell  cither  folded  in  two,  or  in  the  form  of  two  valves 
united  by  a  hinge,  and  enveloping  the  .body.  The  genera 
are  Polyphemus,  Daphnia,  Lyneeus,  Ceytherina,  and 
CjfprU  omata,  pi.  23,  f.  23. 

ORDER  YIL— PHYLLOPODA. 

Head  not  distinct  from  the  trunk;  eyes  sessile,  smooth, 
and  approximate;  antenna  very  short;  shield  crusta- 
oeous,  free  behind;  mandibles  two;  destitute  of  palpi; 
the  first  pair  of  feet  oar-shaped,  the  other  sixty  set  in 
pairs,  ana  fitted  for  swimming. 

Family  L— Aspidiphora. 

Eyes  not  placed  on  peduncles.  The  genera  are,  Lim- 
nadia  and  Apus. 

Family  IL— Ce&atoputualma. 

Having  no  shell,  and  the  eyes  seated  on  peduncles. 
The  genera  are,  Artcmia  and  Bruncldpua  dagnaliM,  pL 
23,f.24. 
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ORDER  VIII.-XYPHOSURA. 


Body  in  two  parts;  without  a  tiphon;  bwe  of  the 
feet,  except  the  laat,  •pinooi,  wMoh  aenre  m  iaws ;  with 
A  hard  twin  thell  covering  the  whole  body,  having 
longitadinal  torowi  above;  terminatian  of  the  body 
mbre-ehaped.  This  order  ounsists  of  but  one  speoies, 
Limuhu  Polyphemus. 

ORDER  TX.— SIPHONOSTOMA. 
Family  I.— Cixioidbs. 

Body  somewhat  oval,  with   a  distinct  shell.     The  • 

genera  are  Aryultu,  Caligue,  Cccrops,  and  AntMomma  i 

SmUkH,  pi.  23,  f.  25.  ) 

Family  IL—Lernaifokmes.  | 

Destitute  of  eliell;  body  nearly  cylindrieal,  jointed,  , 
and  worm-shaped.  This  family  consist  shut  of  one  spceiee,  { 
Dichelesthinm  Sturionis.  Many  fossil  species  have  been  ' 
fonnd,  which  naturalists  refer  to  existing  genera. 

Anatomy  op  a  Ptjloubia. — Order  I.  Family  1.  PI.  ^ 
30,  f.  31  .head;  a,  a,  eyes ;  f.  32,  an  eye  seated  on  its  pedi-  ' 
de ;  f .  35,  tail :  f.  29  and  34,  teeth ;  f.  38  and  30,  antenns ;  i 
f.  27,  post  abdomen;  f.  26.  internal  stracture  of  thorax; ' 
f.  S3,  mtcnual  structure  of  abdomen. 


MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS. 

Molluscous  Animals,  like  Crustacea,  are  com- 
prehended in  the  second  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom — animals  without  a  back- 
bone. They  are  destitute  of  an  articulated 
skeleton  or  vertebral  column.  The  nervous 
system  is  not  developed  in  the  form  of  a  spi- 
nal  cord,  but  simply  into  a  certain  number  of 
medulary  masses  situated  in  different  points 
of  the  body,  the  principal  of  which  is  called 
the  brain,  and  is  placed  transversely  on  the 
(esophagus,  and  envelopes  it  with  a  nervous 
collar.  The  organs  of  sensation  and  motion 
have  not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of  num. 
be r  and  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  a  greater  aberration  is  observable  in  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration, 
as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  latter.  Some 
species  are  formed  for  breathing  elastic  air, 
and  others  fresh  or  salt  water.  Their  organs 
of  locomotion,  and  others,  which  are  external, 
are  generally  symmetrically  arranged  on  the 
two  sides  of  an  axis. 

The  mollusca  have  a  double  circulation, 
their  pulmonary  system  invariably  describing 
a  distinct  circle.  The  function  of  breathing 
is  always  assisted  by,  at  least,  one  ventrical, 
situated  between  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the 
arteries  of  the  body  and  not,  as  in  fishes,  be- 
tween the  veins  of  the  body  and  pulmonary 
arteries.  It  is  then  an  aortic  ventrical.  It 
is  only  the  cephalopoda*  that  are  provided 
\vith  a  pulmonary  ventrical,  which  is  subdi- 
vided. The  aortic  ventrical  is  likewise  divided 
in  some  genera,  as  in  the  area'  and  iingu- 
h.'     In  some  other  bivalves,  the  auricle  only 


'  See  note  on  Conchology,  in  the  present  volume, 
Class  I.,  Order  11.,  p.  351. 

'  lb.  Class  11.,  Order  II.,  p.  .^65. 
■  lb.  Order  I.,  p.  866. 


is  divided.  When  more  than  one  ventrical 
exists,  they  do  not  consist  of  a  single  mass, 
as  in  warm-blooded  animals,  but  are  remote 
from  each  other. 

The  blood  in  molluscous  animala  is  white, 
or  bluish-  white,  and  seems  to  contain  a  smaller 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Cuvier  supposes  that  tbe  veins  per- 
form  the  functions  of  absorbent  vessels. 

The  muscles  in  this  class  are  attached  U 
their  skin  by  various  points,  forming,  in  th<»e 
places,  tissues  which  possess  more  or  less  den- 
flity.  Their  motions  consist  of  different  con- 
tractions, varying  in  their  direction,  produc- 
ing inflections  and  prolongations,  together 
with  relaxations  of  their  several  parts,  by 
means  of  which  they  creep,  swim,  and  seiif 
upon  such  objects  as  the  formation  of  these 
parU  are  adapted  to.  They  are,  however,  in- 
capable  of  rapid  progress,  their  limbs  not  being 
supported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers. 

Most  of  the  mollusca  are  possessed  of  great 
irritability,  frequently  continuing  after  they 
are  cut  asunder.  Their  skin  is  naked,  ex- 
tremely sensible,  and  usually  covered  with  a 
mucous  substance,  which  is  secreted  from  its 
pores.  No  organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  de- 
tected in  them,  although  they  appear  to  pos- 
sess that  sense.  Cuvier  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  whole  skin  may  be  susceptible  of  dis- 
tinguishing odours.  All  the  cephala,  brachiw 
poda^  cirripedat  and  part  of  the  gasteropoda. 
and  pteropoda  are  destitute  of  eyes,  while  tht? 
cephalopoda  enjoy  them  in  as  complicated  a 
degree  as  the  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
eyes  are  situated  sometimes  at  the  base,  some 
times  at  the  middle,  and  frequently  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tentacula.  The  cephalopoda 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  have  been  disco- 
vered the  organ  of  hearing,  and  where  the 
brain  is  cnvebped  in  a  kind  of  case,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous consistence. 

A  Imost  all  molluscous  animals  have  a  pe- 
culiar development  of  the  skin,  which  covers 
their  body,  like  a  manikf  and  has  received 
that  appellation.  This  process,  however,  is 
sometimes  narrowed  into  a  simple  disk,  or  is 
tubiform,  or  hollowed  into  a  sac,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  divided  and  extended  in  the  shape  of 
fins.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  namely,  cephalous,  or  such  as 
are  provided  with  a  head,  and  acephalous,  or 
destitute  of  a  head.  These  are  again  distin- 
guished by  such  as  are  naked  mollusca  and 
testaceout  mollusca,  or  with  a  shelly  envelop. 
The  naked  mollusca  have  a  membranous  or 
fleshy  mantle ;  which,  however,  has  frequently 
one  or  more  hard  laminae  in  its  texture*  These 
are  increased  in  dimensions  and  thickness,  by 
a  deposit  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  com- 
bined; the  new  layers  overlapping  the  old 
ones.   When  this  substance  remains  concealed 
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within  the  tissue  of  tlie  mantle,  the  animals 
are  called  naked  moltusca.  The  common 
Hcld-snail,  (Limax  agrtstisy  pi.  24,  f.  5.)  and 
the  black-snail,  (X.  aterf  pi.  27,  f.  25.)  are 
examples  of  animals  of  this  kind.  More  fre- 
quently however,  this  shelly  matter  becomes 
so  greatly  developed  that  the  animal,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  can  contract  itself  within  it ; 
it  is  then  termed  a  sAeU,  or  a  testaceous  ani- 
ma],  which  is  exemplified  by  the  common 
garden  saaiUshell.  {Helix  aspsrsa,  pi.  24,  f. 
15.)  The  epidermis  which  covers  these  ani- 
mals,  is  very  thin  and  sometimes  dessicated, 
or  of  a  woolly  texture. 

The  variety  of  forms,  surface,  colour,  bril- 
liancy, and  substance  is  almost  infinite.  They 
are  nearly  all  calcareous,  although  some  are 
simply  of  a  homy  consistence;  but  in  both 
cases  they  consist  of  matter  deposited  in  lay- 
ers,  or  exuded  from  the  skin  under  the  epider. 
mis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hardened 
mucous  covering,  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales, 
and  even  teeth.  The  shelly  tissue  differs  ac- 
cording as  its  transudation  is  deposited,  cither 
in  parallel  lamina;,  or  in  close  set  vertical  fila- 
ments. 

Every  mode  of  mastication  and  deglutition 
is  illustrated  in  the  mollusca;  for  we  find  their 
stomachs  simple,  complicated,  and  frequently' 
provided  with  a  peculiar  armature ;  the  ali- 
mentary  canal  is  variously  prolonged.  Most 
species  have  salivary  glands,  and  always  a 
liver,  but  neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery. 
Several  have  peculiar  secretions. 

Several  of  the  mollusca  are  bisexual.  Some 
produce  their  young  alive,  while  others  are 
oviparous.  The  eggs  in  some  are  covered  by 
a  shelly  envelop,  and  others  only  by  a  simple 
viscosity. 

The  turbinated  mollusca  appear  to  be  ani- 
mals in  a  slight  state  of  development ;  they 
possess  but  little  industry,  and  are  only  pre- 
served by  tbeir  great  fecundity,  and  extreme 
tenacity  of  life.  They  are  all  oviparous;  their 
reproduction  consequently  depending  on  sexual 
impregnation. 

Some  genera  of  mollusca  inhabit  the  sea 
and  fresh  waters,  while  others  are  entirely 
terrestrial:  and  a  few  species  are  amphibious, 
as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  succineoy  amphi' 
Wa,  pi.  31,  f.  75. 

They  feed  on  all  substances,  both  animal 
and  vegetable ;  some  will  eat  these  even  in  a 
putrid  state,  while  others  will  only  consume 
them  fresh. 

The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex. 
tremely  varied.  Many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious  prey 
for  birds  and  fishes.  Their  shelly  coverings 
are  converted  into  many  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  from  the  vesEift  eC  eertain  apecka 
of  shelfffcafTed  purpura,  is  extracted  the  beau- 


tiful dye  of  the  ancients  called  Tyrian  purple. 
The  P.  lapilluSi  which  is  common  on  the  Bri- 
tish shores,  adhering  to  stones,  yields  this  dye ; 
it  is  represented  in  pi.  24,  f.  79.  For  a  des- 
cription and  figures  of  the  different  parts  of 
testaceous  mollusca,  see  the  note  on  Concho- 
logy,  in  this  volume,  p.  350 — 358. 

CLASS  I. 

CEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA,  OR  SOFT  ANIMALS  WITH  A  HEAD. 

Lamarck  divides  the  turbinated  testaceous  mollusca 
into  five  orders,  depending  upon  the  oomplieation  of 
their  internal  organization.    These  are  first:— 

ORDER  I.— HETEROPODA. 

Destitute  of  anns  arranged  around  the  head:  unpro- 
vided with  a  foot  under  the  belly  or  throat  for  locomo- 
tion, but  furnished  with  one  or  more  irregularly  set 
fins. 

The  anunals  of  this  order  are  distinp;uished  from  all 
the  other  mollusca  by  the  form  of  their  foot,  which,  in 
pbice  of  a  horizontal  disk,  is  compressed  into  a  circular 
lamina,  and  is  used  as  a  fin,  and  on  the  edge  of  which, 
m  several  species,  is  a  dilatation  forming  a  hoUow  oone, 
reprosentmg  the  disk  of  the  other  orders.  Tlieir  bran- 
ohUB  are  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and 
composed  of  plumiform  lobes,  directed  forward;  imme- 
diately behind  these  are  the  heart,  a  small  liver,  witli 
part  of  the  viscera  and  internal  organs  of  generation. 
Their  bodies  are  of  a  gelatinous,  transnarent  substance, 
lined  with  a  muscular  hiyer,  elongated,  and  termmated 
by  a  compressed  tail,  in  most  species.  There  is  a  mus- 
cular mass  belonging  to  the  month,  and  the  tongue  is 
provided  with  little  hooks;  the  oesophaeus  is  very  long; 
the  stomach  thin ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  visceral  mass 
are  two  prominent  tubes  affording  a  passMC  for  the 
fteces,  ova,  Ac.  They  generally  swim  on  their  back, 
with  the  foot  upwards.  They  possess  the  property  of 
distending  their  body  by  filling  it  with  water,  m  away 
which  is  not  yet  properly  understood.  Oamaria  Cpn- 
2«nin,  pi.  31,  f.  1. 

ORDER  II.— CEPHALOPODA, 

Lower  part  of  the  body  enveloped  in  a  bag-shaped 
mantle,  with  the  head  issuing  from  the  sac,  and  having 
inarticolated  arms,  to  which  are  attached  cupa,  snr- 
roundmg  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  which  is  finmished 
with  two  homy  mandibles.  The  mantle  unites  under 
the  body;  in  several  species  the  sides  arc  extended  into 
fleshy  fins:  h«»d  projecting  ficom  the  sac,  is  provided 
with  two  hirge  eyes,  and  croiR'ned  with  longer  or  shorter 
fleshy  arms  or  feet,  capable  of  motion  in  all  directions, 
their  surface  provided  with  cup-shaped  suokenu  by 
means  of  whiolt  they  can  adlierc  firmly  to  other  bodies; 
these  feet  are  used  for  prehension,  natation,  and  walk- 
ing. They  swim  with  the  head  behind,  and  crawl  in 
all  directions,  with  the  head  under  the  body.  At  the 
opening  of  the  sac  in  front  of  the  neck,  is  placed  a  fleshy 
funnel  as  a  passage  to  the  excretions.  See  the  note  on 
Conchology,  p.  360—358. 

Divigwm  I,— Cephalopoda  Sepiaria. 

Loligo  vulf/aris.    Medium  oatUe-fish,  pi.  27,  f.  6. 

Division  IT. — Cephalopoda  Afonothalama. 

Shell  unikMular,  entirely  external,  and  enveloping 
the  animal.  Argcnauta  Argo,  Paper  Nautilus,  pi. 
SI,  f.  2.  and  pi.  24,  f.  1. 

Divition  III. — Cephtdftpoda  Polj/thalatna. 

Family  i. — Ammonacea. 

Septa  sinuous,  lobed  and  out  at  the  margin,  meeting 
tograir  vpcyathe  inner  wall  of  the  shell,  and  articu- 
lated by  jagged  sutoresi    Shell  multilooulor,  partly  or 
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entirely  internal,  and  inserted  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body. 

All  the  species  of  this  division  are  fossil.  See  the 
note  on  OiKt^io  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  2*2. 

Family  ii.^Niutilacea. 

Shell  disciform,  with  a  central  spine,  and  short  cells, 
which  do  not  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

NautOm  PompUiut,  pi.  31,  f.  S,  and  pi.  24.  f.  $3. 
Tlio  other  genera  are  foesU.  See  the  note  on  Oiganic 
Remains. 


Familt  III.— Radiolacsa. 

All  the  genera  are  fossil.  See  the  Note  on  Oiganto 
Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  22—27. 

Familt  it.— SPHXftULACiA. 
Fossil,  except  one  species  foond  near  (Corsica,  which 
is  so  minute  that  the  anhnal  has  not  been  ascertained. 
See  as  above. 

Family  t.— Cristacka. 
All  the  species  are  fossil.    See  as  above. 

Family  ti.— Lituolacba. 

Shell  partially  spiral;  the  last  volntion  continued  in  a 
straight  Ime.  SplnUa  FenmU,  pi.  31,  ^4.  Animal  a 
eephalopode,  pi.  24,  f.  2.  The  body  or  that  part  which 
hihabit«theshell,a. 

Family  vii.— Orthocbrata. 

Animals  of  the  genera  unknown.  See  the  Note  on 
Conchology,  p.  360—858. 

ORDER  III.— TRAOMELIPODA. 

Body  usually  spirally  convoluted,  and  separated  from 
the  foot,  wliich  is  free,  flat,  and  attached  to  the  neck 
at  its  base  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion;  the  body 
always  enveloped  by  a  spiral  shell. 

SECTION  I.-ZOOPnAGOUS  TRACHELIPODA. 

Family  i.— Involuta. 
Shell  destitute  of  a  eanal,  but  with  the  base  of  its 
aperture  notched  or  effuse,  and  its  volutions  broad,  com- 
pressed, and  rolled  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  last 
nearly  covers  all  the  others.  Omm  generalia,  pi.  24.  f.  8. 
Cmrma  Europea^  pi.  24.  f.  8.  Bmxmmm  undatum,  pi.  24, 
f.  19, 20.  The  extracted  animal;  a  a,  the  foot:  6,  the 
head;  e,  a  kind  of  platform  raised  above  the  thoracic 
cavity,  on  which  the  point  of  the  boring  trunk  rests. 
This  orpn  is  represented  at  f.  31,  32,  and  33.  d^  d,  d, 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  s,  the  mantle:  /,  the  rectum; 
9,  the  stomach;  ik,  the  heart,  thrown  below,  and  to  the 
right  side  of  its  natural  sitnation,  to  allow  the  opening 
of  the  tube  to  be  seen;  t,  the  respiratory  trunk;  ifc,  the 
organs  of  the  muscles  of  the  boring  trunk;  /,  the  course 
of  the  tube  by  which  the  foot  is  supplied  with  water; 
fa,  its  termination;  f.  34,  magnified  representation  of  the 
stomach  and  alhnenUry  tubes;  a,  the  throat;  6,  the 
outer  ooatmg;  c,  the  alimentary  oanal;  d.  the  oporinff 
from  the  stomach. 

Family  n.— Golvmbllaria. 

No  canal  at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  but  a  subdorsal 
notch  more  or  less  apparent,  and  a  fold  upon  the  colu- 
mella. Voluta  mxuoha,  pi.  31,  f.  14.  The  animal  has 
a  luge  thick  and  fleshy  foot,  and  the  head  is  provided 
with  a  vail,  from  the  sides  of  which  issue  the  tentacula: 
the  proboscis  is  rather  lonar,  and  there  is  an  appendase 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  siphon.  When  the  pro- 
bosds  is  extended,  it  can  bend  in  all  directions,  by 
means  of  the  retractor  muscles,  acting  with  opposing 
TS^'  Z*^**  interesting  mechanism  u  illustrated  by 
f.  32,  wherein  the  proboscis  is  represented  retracted 
about  a  half;  the  external  oyUnder,  a,  ia  seen  envelop- 
ing a  portion  of  the  uiner  one,  6,  the  pomt  of  which  e 
u  the  termination  of  the  proboscis;  the  museles  which 


draw  it  within  the  body,  ^  <f,  are  in  a  state  of  eoatn»- 
tion,  and  at «  is  represented  the  great  annalar  miiaci«% 
wliich  pushes  forward  the  inner  cylinder,  aad  emat- 
quenUy  lei^heiis  the  organ. 

Family  hi.— Purpubifera, 

Shell  with  a  short  eanal  ascending  poateiimlj,  rr 
with  an  oblique  notch  at  the  base  of  its  aperture,  di- 
rected backwards.  They  are  all  opercalate.  I^mrpmn 
lapiOm,  pi.  24,  f.  79. 

Family  iv.— Alata. 

Shdl  with  a  jpeater  or  lees  oanal  at  the  base  of  tlie 
aperture,  of  which  the  right  lip  ehanses  its  lonn  aa  tiie 
animal  advances  in  ago,  and  has  a  smoa  afc  the  lower 
part.    Strombma  Smecmctms. 

Family  v. — Cahalifrra. 

Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of 
the  aperture,  and  of  which  the  right  margin  does  iMt 
ehange  its  fwm  as  the  animal  advanoea  in  age.  .Va- 
r&M  aeamtkopienUf  pi.  31 ,  f.  32. 

SECTION  II.— PHYTIPHAQA. 

Destitute  of  prniecUng  siphon,  a&d  reepiri^g  nicral- 
ly  by  an  orifice,  nimished  with  jaws,  mad  feediiw  on 
vi^getables,  shell  with  the  aperture  entire,  and  wiuont 
any  notch  or  canal.  Many  of  the  speeies  live  upon 
land,  and  respire  air,  while  others  inhabit  fkeah  water, 
either  stagnant  or  running.  Many  are  marine.  Sane 
families  are  furnished  with  an  opercnlnm  attached  to 
the  foot  of  the  animal. 

Family  i.— Turbinacba. 

Shell  turreted  or  oonoid.  having  an  oblong  or  rounded 
aperture,  not  widened,  ana  the  margin  diaonit  ed.  Tkr. 
Ut  tfiuiraffdttt,  pi.  3 1 ,  f.  45.    TWrbo  littomu,  pi.  24,  C  IX 

Family  ii. — Scalaridrs. 

Shell  devoid  of  pliesB  or  folds  on  the  eolumeUa;  the 
margins  of  the  aperture  are  united  in  circular  forms. 
SaUaria  mnmata,  pi.  31,  f.  51. 

Family  ih.— Plicacea. 

Sliell  with  the  apertnre  not  widened,  and  folds  on  the 
oolnmella.     TomattUaJlammid^  pi.  31,  f.  54. 

Family  iv.—Macrostoma. 

Shell  auriform,  with  the  aperture  very  wide,  and  tho 
margins  disunited;  destitute  of  oohimefla  and  opcren- 
lum.  HaUoiiM  tubereulata,  pi.  31,  f.  55,  and  pi.  24,  f. 
12.  S^;ttrdta  HaUotoitlems,  pi.  24,  f.  42.  Shell  eoa- 
oealed  m  the  mantle;  si,  the  membranous  shield  under 
which  the  shell  is  ooneealed;  a,  a  sinus  through  which 
an  arm  is  sometimes  protruded;  o,  the  tentacula,  at  the 
base  of  whicli  the  eyes  are  placed. 

Family  v.— Ianthekia. 

Shell  gibbous,  oonoidal,  thin,  transparent,  aperture 
tnan^lar,  columelU  straight,  suipassing  the  base  of 
the  right  margin ;  dest  ituto  of  an  oiiovulum.  laadkma 
Mt>a,pl.  31,7.59. 

Family  vi.— Nkritacea. 

Shells  semigiobufaur  or  oval,  destitute  of  a  columella, 
and  the  left  maigm  edged  and  transverse,  provided  with 
an  operculum;  mhabit  ftesh  waters  and  the  sea. 

Naiioa  monOi/Bra,  pi.  24,  f.  35.  A  flront  view,  vrith 
tenteoular  head  and  mantle  refleoted;  c,  the  head;  f 
37,  a  view  of  the  head  fkom  beneath;  f.  38,  one  of  the 
cartilaginous  jaws.    NeriiinaJImiatilu,  pi.  24,  f.  18. 

Family  yii.— Pkrisiomida. 

SheU  conoid  or  sub  conoid  with  an  operculiinu  and 
the  margms  of  the  aperture  united.    All  the  ip^cics 
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are  flaviatUe,  the  animati  respiring  in  water.    Faiudiaa 
intpura,  pi .  24,  f.  1 1 .     Vaivaia  piaomatia,  pi.  24.  f.  6 1 . 

Familt  VIII.— Mblanides. 

The  margins  of  the  aperture  disunited,  and  the  right 
one  etL^ed;  animal  provided  with  two  tentacula.  Pi- 
rena  HSuiagoioaremu^  pl<  31,  f.  67. 


Family  ix,— LrMN-acEA. 

With  an  oblong  acutely  tapermg  spire,  generally 
smooth  on  the  external  snrfiice,  ana  having  the  outer 
marghi  of  the  aperture  always  acutely  edged,  and  not 
refleoted.  Animal  amphibious,  generally  destitute  of 
an  operculum,  and  the  tentacula  flattened.  Lymnaa 
glagnali$,  pi.  24,  f.  4. 

Family  x.~-Colimacba. 
Shells  acutely  spiral,  with  no  projecting  parts  on  their 
exterior,  except  the  markings  of  their  periodical  addi- 
tions; the  right  margin  of  the  aperture  freanently  re- 
flected outwards;  the  tentacula  are  cylindrical,  and 
usually  four  hi  number,  but  two  in  others,  and  destitute 
of  operculum.  ITiev  are  terrestrial  animals.  Oudoeioma 
tlegans,  pi.  24,  f.  10.  Succinea  amphibia,  pi.  24,  f.  68. 
/»upa  texdmtattu,  pi.  24,  f.  67-  HeUxatperwa,  pi. 24.  f.  16; 
f .  92.  apparatus  of  vision  m  Hdix  PomUea ;  f.  65,  toothed 
cartilage  of  do. 

ORDER  IV.— GASTEROPODA. 

Body  never  spiral,  destitute  of  any  shell,  provided  with 
a  muscular  foot  atUched  its  whole  length  under  the 
belly,  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  Some  of  the  animals 
of  this  division  are  naked  and  destitute  of  any  ealcareous 
covering,  others  are  provided  with  a  dorsal  plate,  and  a 
third  series  have  a  shell  which  is  more  or  less  concealed 
in  their  mantle.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  limited 
by  Lamarck  to  those  whose  bodies  are  straight,  and 
never  spirally  convoluted,  and  which  are  provided  with 
a  muscular  disk  or  foot,  united  to  the  body  nearly  its 
whole  length.  F.  d^^  pi .  24,  exhibits  the  nervous  system 
of  the  A3y$ia;  f.  67,*  Clio  Bortalu;  f.  67,  the  same  in 
the  act  of  swunming. 

SECTION  I^PNEUMOBRANCHIiE. 

BranohisB  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  wall  of 
a  particular  cavity,  opening  by  a  hole,  which  the  animal 
oontraots  and  dilates  at  pleasure. 

Family  i.— Limacin^. 

Branchiie  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  parti- 
tion of  a  particuUr  cavity,  the  aperture  of  which  the 
annual  can  contract  or  dilate  at  pleasure.  The  body  of 
the  anUnals  ia  elongated,  and  they  crawl  by  means  of  a 
ventral  disk  bordered  on  the  sides  by  a  very  narrow 
mantle.  VUrina  bervUina,  pi.  24,  f.  7.  Teslacelta  Scutu- 
lum,  pi.  24,  f.  6.  Iama»  ater,  pi.  27,  f.  25.  Onkidium 
Typha^  pi.  27,  f.  7. 

SECTION  IL— HYDROBRANCHIiK. 

Family  hi.— Laphysiacba. 

Tlie  branchis  are  situated  in  a  particular  cavity  to- 
wards the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  covered  by  an 
opercular  scntellum;  they  are  provided  with  tentacula. 
The  animals  of  this  family  resemble  large  snailp,  but 
have  a  thicker  body,  and  are  broader  towards  the  pos- 
terior part,  and  have  a  larger  margin  to  their  mantle; 
the  head  projects,  and  is  provided  with  four  tentacula, 
two  of  which  are  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  the  other 
two  more  behmd.  The  branchial  scntellum  is  corneous 
or  cretaceous.  Dohbdla  oalloMt  pi.  31 ,  f.  88.  Lapkyma 
deplians,  pi.  27,  f.  8,  pi.  24.  f.  17. 

Family  hi. — Bullacea. 

Head  very  distinct:  the  branohiie  are  situate  in  a 
particular  cavity,  towards  the  posterior  reffion  of  the 
back,  and  covered  by  a  mantle;  they  are  destitute  of 
tentacula,  and  branchial  operculum.  Some  species  are 
unprovided  with  either  exterior  or  interior  shell,  and 
ui  others  the  shell  is  completely  concealed  in  the  man- 
tle, and  there  are  several  which  have  an  external  shell 


attached  by  a  muscle.  Bulla  hydatit,  pi.  24,  f.  86. 
This  figure  exhibits  the  back  of  the  shell,  with  the 
lateral  fin-like  membranes  protruded  a.  F.  87.  The 
gizzard  magnified,  a,  a,  a,  the  tips  of  the  plates  cover- 
ed by  a  thm  membrane,  and  surrounding  a  muscular 
integument,  thickened  at  the  upper  part  b;  the  part 
attached  to  the  mouth  e,  with  the  oesophagus  communi- 
cating with  the  gizzard;  d,  the  mtestinal  canal.  F.  88. 
The  ^zzard  laid  open  at  its  anterior  end,  showing  tlio 
three  corrugated  corneous  plates  e,  e,  e,  with  their  con- 
necting ligaments/,  magnified.  Btdlu  apertay  pi.  24,  f.  HH 
and  68.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  foot  thickened  and  reflect- 
ed upwards;  head  indistinct;  destitute  of  tentacula; 
branchiae  dorsal;  shell  concealed  in  the  mantle, a.  F. 
84,  the  gizzard  composed  of  three  testaceous  plates,- 
showing  the  smaller  plate  6,  with  the  connecting  liga- 
ment c.  F.  8o,  another  view  of  the  gizzard,  showing 
the  two  larger  pUtes  d  d,  with  their  oonnectusg  Uga- 
ments;  «,  the  gullet,/,  the  alimentary  canal. 
Family  iv.— Calyftracea. 

Tlie  branoliiie  are  situate  m  a  cavity  on  the  back  nea 
the  neck,  and  projecting  beyond  or  included  in  the  ca- 
vity ;  shell  always  placed  exterioriy  J  ncylugJlu&htiliSf 
pi.  24,  f.  9. 

Family  v.— Semifhyllidiacea. 

Tlie  branchis  are  situated  under  the  margin  of  the 
mantle,  and  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body:  respirinff  in  water.  PUwrobran- 
eftttf  plumula,  pi.  24,  f.  14,  f.  22.  Alimentary  canal;  a 
the  first  stomach;  e  the  seoond  stomach;  d  the  third 
stomach ;  e  the  fourth  stomach.  The  oesophagus  dilates 
into  a  membranous  crop  a;  at  the  lower  part  of  which, 
6,  the  bile  is  poured  in.  It  communicates  by  a  narrow 
cardia  with  the  second  stomach  e,  which  is  a  gizzard 
with  thin  but  muscular  parietes.  Tlie  third  stomach 
dy  is  membranous,  and  precisely  resembles  the  plicated 
stomach  of  ruminants,  in  being  disposed  in  large  but 
delicate  folds,  by  means  of  which  the  alimentary  mat- 
ter conUined  in  it  is  moulded  into  long  whitish  cords. 
The  fourth  stomach  «,  is  membranous,  like  the  crop, 
but  smaller.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  gizzard  contains 
a  narrow  groove,  running  through  its  whole  length, 
leading  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  stomach,  and  pro- 
bably subservient  to  a  species  of  rumhiation.  F.  44. 
Another  view  of  the  animal ;  ff,  its  protracted  foramen ; 
h  k,  the  lower  Umina,  or  border  of  the  sustentaculum; 
L  the  upper  lamina,  under  the  middle  of  which  the  shell 
is  concealed;  *,  a  plumose  feeler;  /,  the  tentacula,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

Family  VI.— Phyllidiacba, 

llie  branchic  are  situate  under  the  margm  of  the 
mantle,  and  disposed  in  a  longitudmal  series  around 
the  body.  The  annnals  all  respire  to  water.  Paidla 
vulgatoy  pi.  24,  f.  21.  F.  23.  The  alimentary  canal,  a, 
the  mouth;  6,  the  buccal  mass;  0,the  tongue;  d,the 
stomach ;  e  «,  the  mtestme.  F.  24.  represents  the  tongue 
of  the  patella  of  its  natural  size;  f.  25,  is  a  portion  mag- 
nified; f.  26,  27,  and  28,  axe  the  cartilaginous  jaws. 
ChiUm  cwerwf ,  pi.  24,  f.  78.  F.  93.  Tlie  animal  extracted, 
a  a,  the  ventre;  ccc,  the  totestinal  canal;  e,  the  anal 
opening;  dddd,  the  liver;/;  the  ovarium. 

Family  VII.— Triioniacba. 

The  branchiie  are  placed  exteriorly,  and  situated 
above  the  mantle  on  the  sides  or  on  the  back.  Tlie 
animals  respire  m  water.  The  animals  of  this  family 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  Gasteropoda, 
by  the  situation  of  their  branchis,  which  are  all  exter- 
ior; in  several  genera  these  appear  to  be  a  degeneration 
of  the  mantle,  or  to  be  formed  by  portions  of  it  having 
become  branchial;  the  body  is  always  destitute  of  a 
sheDy  covering,  and  neither  have  they  one  mtenuUIy. 
All  the  animals  inhabit  the  sea.  Dohm  argtUy  pi.  27,  f. 
9.  Tdkys  leporiMy  pi.  24,  f.  80.  The  alimentary  canal, 
a,  the  proboscis;  6,  the  cesophagus;  ^  the  stomach;  </, 
the  uitestine;  «,  the  hepatic  duct;  f,  the  liver;  ^,  the 
hepaUc  artery;  *  A,  salivary  glands— the  parts  are  laid 
open ;  f.  29,  the  homy  jaws  of  a  Tritoma, 
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ORDER  v.-  PTGROPODA. 

DwUtato  of  any  ahelly  foot  or  arms,  either  for  loco* 
motion  or  aeising  their  prey;  but  provided  with  two 
oppocite  and  wuilar  fina,  fitted  for  swimminff.  The 
auunala  of  thia  order  are  provided  with  two  oppoaite 
fins;  they  are  moatly  of  a  amali  size,  and  either  desti- 
tute ot  appendagoa,  or  having  very  ahort  onea»  situate 
at  the  head;  some  species  are  provided  with  a  thUi 
cartilaginous  or  homy  shell.  H^lma  tridtMtata^  pi.  24, 
f.  36. 

CLASS  II. 

AC£1'HAXX>U8  MOLLUSCA,  OR  SOFT  ANIMALS  DBSTITVTB 
OP  A  HEAD. 

The  second  great  division  of  testaceous  MoK 
I usca, consists  of  animals  which  are  destitute  of 
any  apparent  head,  and  have  been  denominated 
by  Lamarck,  CosfCHirsRA.  Their  mouth  is  con- 
cealed in  the  bottom,  or  between  the  folds  of 
their  mantle,  which  is  usually  doubled  and 
incloses  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
book  is  clasped  over  by  its  cover  ;  but  it  often 
happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lobes 
uniting  before,  it  forms  a  tube  ;  sometimes  it 
is  closed  at  one  end,  and  then  it  represents  a 
sac.  The  mantle  is  generally  covered  by  a 
calcareous,  testaceous  bivalvo  shell  united  by 
a  hinge  or  ligament,  and  in  some  instances 
the  shell  is  multivalve  ;  in  two  genera,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  of  a  cartilaginous  or  membrana- 
ceous nature.  The  animal  is  always  attached 
to  this  shelly  covering  by  strong  muscles,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  open  or  close  the  sides 
of  its  covering  at  pleasure.  The  brain  is 
situated  over  the  mouth,  where  one  or  two 
other  ganglia  are  observable.  The  branchias 
or  gills,  generally  consist  of  large  lamellsp 
covered  with  vascular  meshes, under  or  between 
which  passes  the  water ;  and  are  more  simple 
in  those  genera  which  are  destitute  of  a  shell. 
The  leaflets  of  which  the  branchiap  are  com- 
posed are  generally  crescent  shaped,  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  cloak,  covering  the  abdomen 
of  the  animal  upon  the  sides  of  which  they  arc 
attached  in  pairs  ;  they  are  formed  of  a  tissue 
of  small  vessels  arranged  close  together,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  From  these  branchiae 
the  blood  proceeds  to  the  heart,  which  is  placed 
towards  the  back,  is  very  small,  but  provided 
with  venous  and  arterial  vessels.  The  liver 
is  extensive,  and  embraces  the  stomach  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  mouth  is  always  devoid  of  teeth,  and  is 
capable  of  only  receiving  the  molecules,  con- 
ducted  to  it  by  the  water  ;  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth  are  four  thin  triangular  leaflets,  which 
are  the  extremities  of  the  lips.  Some  species 
are  provided  with  two  stomachs.  The  whole 
animals  of  this  division  fecundate  themselves, 
and  in  many  of  the  species,  the  young  ones 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  pass  some  time 
in  the  thickness  of  the  brancbise  before  qoittir.g 
the  parent     The  whole  acephala  are  aquatic 


animals.  The  foot  of  lh«  aaimal  when  1; 
exists  is  a  mere  fleshy  mass,  the  motions  of 
which  are  effected  by  a  mechanism  analogou 
to  that  which  .acts  on  the  tongue  of  the  mam- 
malia. 

The  Conchifera  of  Lamarck  are  separated 
into  two  orders  as  follows : — 

ORDER  L-MONOMITARIA. 

With  but  one  internal  munde  of  attachment,  and  tbe 
shell  marked  interiorly  with  one  aubeentral  nrasenlir 
impression. 

SECTION  I. 

aane,  or  at  least  onknoiniyor  replaoed  byi 
oord,  which  sopporta  the  abeU. 

Family  L^-Bsachiopodjl. 

With  two  opposite  ciliated  anna,  placed  nesr  tl>e 
mouth,  rolled  np  in  a  spiral  fionn  when  the  animal  is  in 
a  state  of  repose;  mantle  provided  with  two  septnta 
lobes  before,  whieh  envelope  the  body.  Slidl  fainhv, 
adhering  directly,  or  b^  means  of  a  tendinons  oord,  to 
marine  substances.    Lauftda  anatina^  pi.  30^  f.  1. 

Family  IL — Rvdista. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  aaiaial,  nor  of  the  ligssmi 
and  hinge  of  tlie  shell ;  the  valvea  are  toj  aasQual:  ^J 
no  distinct  hooks  arc  visible.  Cratua  pu  wani,  pi.  -i 
f,75. 

SECTION  II. 

Ligament  not  marginal,  but  Inclosed  in  a  hollow  spa^o 
under  the  beak,  always  peroeptiblcy  and  nefcr  txwaf 
a  tendinous  coed  under  the  shell. 

Family  L— Osxa^iCRA. 

Ligament  iuterior,or  at  least  partly  so;  abell  iireguUr, 
foliaoeotts,  and  sometimes  pi^ymoeous.  The  saim^ 
haa  neither  foot,  arm,  nor  prqieeting  siphon.    A» 


pi.  24,  f.  73.     f.  9R,  muAcIe  of  the  oyster. 

Family  II.— PficrK.NiDBS. 

Ligament  eitlier  interior,  or  partly  so,  being  diwy- 
erable  in  some  tluough  an  opemng  in  the  joint;  thell  m 
general  regular,  compact,  and  not  fotisceons.  ^obk 
genexa  fix  themselves  to  marine  bodies,  by  a  hywrnj, 
while  in  others  the  lower  valve  is  immovably  »ttichw; 
and  many  of  the  nccteiis  are  at  liberty.  Spe^^ 
f^eropw,  pi.  24,  f.  5*2.  d  «,  the  branchise;  6,  the  Doatb; 
(7  h  t'^the  abdomen;  il\  the  groat  adductor  muscle.  P«i» 
'JacvfMBUs,  pi.  24,  f.  77.  a  b  e  d,  the  two  lobes  of  tlie 
mouth;  e  «,  the  byssus;  /*/,  the  abdomen ;  «,  the  mt<»- 
tinal  canal;  9,  tlie  month,  ornamented  with  a  fringe; », 
the  great  adtductor  muscle.  The  animals  of  this  gefit» 
possess  considerable  powers  of  locomotion,  which  «« 
weU  known  at  the  time  Aristotle  wrote.  They  have  tw 
power  of  removing  themselves  from  one  place  to  saoClMf « 
on  dry  land,  bv  successive  leaps.  Thb  haa  been  raUj 
established  by  recent  experiments.  A  basket  tm 
with  the  Peeteu  cpenmlans,  or  common  edible  8^m>P« 
has  been  placed  on  the  sea  shore,  near  the  edge  cfthj 
water,  when  all  the  individuals  have  speedily  wm^ 
their  way  to  the  sea.    Lima  mptamoMy  pi.  24,  f  /-. 


SECTION  UI. 
Ligament  marginal  and  elongated. 
Family  I.— Bi 


IiifBWWt  manrfnal,  anUinear,  and  cilber  simple  « 
intarraptod  by  ereD«laJkiflBa;  shell  foUaoeooa  or  mt^ 
or  less  inaquivalva.  Aneuh  TbrmMaa,  pi.  24,  r  ^ 
a  6  e  d,  the  mantle,  the  duplicate  of  which  ooatsius  tw 
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oTarium,  ffgg\  the  byseos,  h  i\  the  abdomen^  k\  t,  the 
anal  opening. 

Family  II. — Mttilacea.. 

Hmge  with  a  sub-interior  ligament,  which  is  marsina], 
linear,  and  very  entire,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
anterior  border;  shell  bat  seldom  foliaceous.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  &niily  attach  themselves  to  marine 
bodies  by  a  bassos.  They  have  a  tongae4hi4>ed  foot,  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  attach  their  byssus  to  eztraneons 
substances.  Pinna  ncirilu,ttl.2A,t9\.  a,6,e,<2,lobesof 
the  mantle:  a  a,  h  \  addnotor  mnsdes;  mf,  part  of  the 
abdomen.    Mj/tUis  eduUa,  pi.  24,  f.  7 1 .    f.  76,  the  animal. 

Family  III.— Tridacxites. 

Tlie  shell  is  transversely  equiyalve,  with  the  muscular 
impressions  situated  under  the  middle  of  the  upper 
margin,  and  prolonged  on  each  side;  the  mantle  is  close 
and  perforated  by  three  holes,  through  one  of  which 
passes  the  foot;  the  second  furnishes  an  entrance  and 
exit  for  the  water  requisite  for  respiration;  and  the 
third  is  a  passage  for  the  excretions;  the  two  latter 
not  being       '         '  '  '     *  '  *      '     *-    •■ 

Tridaena 

which  these  gigantic  shells — sometimes  wcighi 
pounds— attach  themselyes  to  rooks,  is  so  thiclc  and 
strong  that  an  axe  is  required  to  sever  it.  Nearly  allied 
to  this  species  is  Tridama  gquamoaa,  pi.  3'2,  f.  27. 

ORDER  IL—DIMYAIRA. 

Shell  liaving  two  distinct  and  lateral  muscular  im- 
pressions, which  are  deep  and  widely  separated,  being 
placed  near  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  valves. 

SECTION  I. 

Shell  always  inequivalve  and  irregular. 

Family  I.— Chamacea. 

Shell  inequivalve,  irregular,  and  adherent;  with  two 
separate  muscular  impressions;  ligament  placed  exter- 
nally; the  animal  provided  with  short,  separate  siphons, 
Chama  ffrg^wuies,  pi.  24,  f.  54.  Vhatna  antiquaia,  pi.  24. 
f.  .55.  a'6,tiko  lobes  of  the  mantle;  c,  the  abdomen;  d  dy 
tlie  foot. 

SECTION  II.— LAMKLUPEDES. 

Family  I.— Nayades. 

This  family  consists  of  fresh  water  shells;  the  hinge 
sometimes  provided  with  an  irregular,  simple,  or  cleft 
tooth,  and  a  longitudinal  prolonged  one;  sometimes 
destitute  of  any;  or  is  famished  in  its  whole  length  with 
irregular  granular  tubercles;  the  posterior  muscular  im- 
pression compound;  and  the  umbones  often  decorti- 
cated; the  muscular  impressions  are  lateral  and  dis- 
tant, that  of  the  posterior  side  being  composed  of  two 
or  three  distinct,  unequal  impressions;  the  animal  is 
destitute  of  any  projecting  tuoe  or  siphon:  the  foot  is 
elongated,  transverse,  and  rounded,  which  it  protrudes 
between  the  valves,  and  uses  to  change  its  position. 
Jnadonia  ey*jnea,  pi.  24,  f.  43.  a,  the  mouth,  hito  which 
a  bristle'  has  been  introduced;  6,  the  stomach,  under 
which  the  intestine  makes  five  turns  in  the  foot  amidst 
tlie  ovary,  and  then  as  it  returns,  runs  posteriorly  along 
the  back  of  the  animal  beneath  the  ninge,  and  above 
the  respiratory  organs,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
heart,  c,  and  opening  at  d  above  the  posterior  muscle 
closing  the  shells,  boneath  the  small  tuoe  of  the  cloak. 
This  description  applies  generally  to  most  trivalves,  but 
in  the  oyster  the  rectum  does  not  pass  throngh  the 
heart.     Vnw  pietarmm,  pi.  24,  f.  49. 

Family  II.— Tkigoitacea. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  lamelliform,  and  striated 
traasvosely;  llgameat  exterior.  Oagtalia  ambiffua^  pi. 
32*  f.  35. 


Family  III.— Arcacba. 

Prunary  teeth  of  the  shell  small,  nnmerons^  and  dis- 
posed in  a  line  on  each  valve  of  the  shell,  either  in  a 
straight  or  interrupted  series.  The  valves  do  not  cloeo 
perfectly  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  having  a  homy 
plate  or  fillet  placed  before  the  abdomen  of  the  animal, 
that  serves  as  a  foot,  and  by  which  it  adheres  to  sub- 
men^  bodies.  Arfa  Norn.  pi.  24,  f.  59.  Area  barhaia, 
pi.  24,  f.  70.  a,  the  foot.  Peduncitlta  Pilosus,  pi.  24,  f. 
56.   f .  74,  animal  of  do. 

Family  IV.— Cardiacka. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  irregular,  both  in  their 
form  and  situation,  and  having  generally  one  or  two 
lateral  teeth.  In  the  animal,  the  mantle  is  open  before, 
and  there  are  besides,  two  separate  apertures,  one  for 
respiration  and  the  other  for  the  feces,  which  are  pro- 
longed in  tubes,  sometimes  distinct,  and  at  otners 
united  in  one  single  mass.  There  is  always  a  transverse 
muscle  at  eaeh  extremity,  and  a  foot  generally  used 
for  locomotion.  Those  which  are  provided  with  long 
tubes  always  live  in  ooze  or  sand.  Jsoeardia  cor,  pi.  24, 
f.  98.  Cardium  rusUeumy  pi. -24,  f.  60.  a  s,  the  tracheae; 
a,  part  of  the  abdomen;  66,  the  brancliiac ; «,  the  adduc- 
tor muscle. 

Family  V. — Conciiacea. 

Sliell  with  three  primary  teeth,  at  least  in  one  valve, 
and  the  other  with  a  siinilar  number,  or  less  in  some 
species;  sometimes  provided  with  lateral  teeth.  The 
animal  has  generally  two  tubes  or  siphons  projecting 
ftom  its  mantle,  one  of  whidi  answers  the  purpose  of  a 

{>assage  for  the  water  to  the  branehise,  aixi  tne  other 
or  detjected  matters;  the  foot  is  lamelliform.  All  the 
animals  of  this  family  inhabit  sand  or  mud. 

Subdivkim  I.  Generally  destitute  of  lateral  teeth ; 
inhabiting  the  ocean;  siphons  of  the  animal  elonsated 
and  unequal;  the  foot  broad  and  prqjecting.  Venus 
yerrucom,  pi.  24,  f.  39.  Cytierm  Chione,  pi.  24,  f.  4». 
Artemis  orbiculaia,  pi.  24,  f.  53. 

SubdivitioH  II.  Fresh  water  shells  covered  with  a 
spurious  epidermis,  and  having  lateral  teeth.  C^das 
cornea,  pi.  24,  f.  50.    Pisddimn  oUitmum^  pi.  24.  f.  51. 

SECTION  III.— TENUIPEDFJ5. 

Family  I.— Nymphacba. 

Shell  never  having  more  than  two  primary  teeth  in 
each  valve;  frequenUy  gaping  at  its  lateral  extremities; 
ligament  exterior.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  small,  and 
often  commrcssed;  the  species  all  inliabit  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  Donast  tntncidtts,  pi.  24,  f.  46.  The  animal  has 
two  long  slender  tubes,  which  are  received  into  a  sinus 
of  the  mantle;  and  provided  with  a  broad  foot.  F.  47. 
The  right  valve  removed,  a  a,  the  adductor  muscles; 
A  the  foot;  a  f,  the  right  lip;  m  n.  the  two  lobes  of  the 
branchiae;  bd^ee.  the  two  traoheoe;  the  left  vein  is  at  t. 
Teliina  f^anata,  pi.  24,  f.  97. 

Family  II.— Lithophaot. 

The  shells  gape  more  or  less  at  their  anterior  side; 
ligament  exterior;  they  bore  into  rocks  and  clay,  with- 
out the  aid  of  accessory  shells,  but  by  what  means 
naturalists  have  not  yet  discovered.  Venempis  w-m,  pi. 
24  f.  69. 

Family  III.— Cohbulacea. 

Shell  inequivalve,  with  the  ligament  placed  interiorly. 
/  }xndora  rostraia,  pi.  32,  f.  72. 

Family  lY.— Mactracba. 

Shell  equivalve,  frequently  gaping  at  the  lateral  ex- 
tremities; Ihnment  placed  interiorly,  or  partly  exter- 
iorly; animal  with  the  foot  small  and  oompressed;  the 
tubes  are  united  and  short.  Madra  NeapoUtana,  pi.  24, 
f.  40.   6  c,  the  trachsea;  <f,  the  foot. 
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SECTION  IV,-CRA8SIPEDE8, 

The  mantle,  either  entireW  or  in  part  united  before 
the  foot,  thiek,  placed  postenorly ;  the  stiell  gaping  when 
shut. 

Family  I.— Mtaeia. 

Shell  with  a  broad  ipoon-shaped  tooth  in  each  valve, 
or  in  one  only,  and  gaping  at  both  lateral  ext.remitiefl, 
or  at  one  only;  ligament  placed  interiorly.  Live  aunk 
in  ooze  or  sand.    Mya  arenaria,  pi.  24,  f.  45. 

Family  IL— Solknidbs. 

Shell  transversely  elongated,  without  aeceeaor^'  pieces, 
and  gaping  at  the  lateral  extremities  only;  hgament 
placed  exteriorly;  the  foot  issues  from  the  anterior  ex- 
iremitv  or  from  that  side  in  which  the  teeth  are  nearest. 
Solm  Voffina,  pi.  24.  f.  96.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is 
conical,  which  enables  it  to  burrow  with  great  facility 
in  the  sand,  e,  the  trachiae;  k^  the  cloak;  n  n,  the  ad- 
ductor muscles;  the  foot,  6  r. 

Family  IIL^Pholadaria. 

Shell  bivalve,  with  accessory  pieces  to  the  valves; 
they  generally  gape  madi  anteriorly.  The  whole  fa- 
mily are  borers.  PhoUu  daetyUu^  pL  24,  f.  P5.  f.  89, 
muscle  of  do. 

Family  IV.— Tubicola. 

Shell  contained  in  a  testaceous  sheath,  distinct  fh>m 
its  valves,  incnisted  eutir«^ly  or  in  part  in  the  wall  of 
tills  tube,  or  pn^ecting  outwards.  Ter^  noco/u,  pi. 
24,  f.  1 6.  These  acephua,  while  quite  young,  penetrate 
and  establish  their  habitations  in  submerged  pieces  of 
wood,  such  a«  piles  and  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  completely 
destroying  tiicm  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a,  the 
CBsophagus,  which  is  very  short,  and  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck ;  the  canal  s\i'ells  out,  and  becomes  a  stomach, 
h,  which,  in  its  external  appearance,  is  a  large  bag,  ex- 
tending  the  whole  length  oi  the  cavitv  of  the  abdomen, 
but,  wnen  laid  open,  it  is  found  to  have  a  septum,  e, 
dlvidinjc  it  longitudinally  into  two  equal  cavities,  except 
at  the  lowest  part,  where  they  oommunicate  at  d,  the 
septum  being  wanting.  Tlie  mtestine  has  its  origin 
close  to  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  is  extremely 
small,  dilates  into  a  cavity  oontainuig  a  hard,  white 
ftphencal  body,  the  sice  of  a  pin^s  head,  and  then  makes 
a  turn  upon  itself.  The  course  it  follows  is  shown  by 
the  letters  e  e. 


CLASS  CIRRIPEDA. 

The  Cirripeda  form  an  intermediate  group 
between  the  Molliisca  and  Articulata.  The 
bodies  are  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  and  tes- 
taceous plates  or  valves,  which  are  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  Acephala.  The  mouths 
of  the  animals  arc  provided  with  lateral  jaws, 
and  the  abdomen  with  filamentary  jointed  pro- 
cesses, named  cirri ,  arranged  in  pairs,  com- 
posed of  numerous  little  ciliated  articulations, 
and  corresponding  to  feet  or  fins,  similar  to 
those  which  exist  under  the  tail  of  crustaceous 
animals.  Their  heart  is  situated  in  the  back, 
and  the  branchiae  emanate  from  the  sides ;  the 
nervous  system  forms  a  series  of  ganglions, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  cirri, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  articulated  appendages  of  some  species  of 
Terredo    while   the  ganglions  are  in   some 


measure  repetitions  of  the  posienor  gariglior. 
of  the  bivalve  Mollusca.      The  position  of  Uiese 
animals  in  the  shell  is  sucb ,  that  the  moutli  u 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  cirri  near  the  orifice. 
Between  the  last  two  cirri   is  a  longflesbj 
tube,  that  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously, been 
taken  for  their  proboscis,  and   at  the  baae  of 
which,  near  the  back,  is   the   anal  opening. 
Internally,  a  stomach  is  found   inflated  by  i 
multitude  of  small  cavities  in  its  parietes,  whirl 
appear  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  liver,  a  simple 
intestine, a  double  ovary,  and  a  double  serpen. 
tine  oviduct,  whose  walls  produce  the  prolific 
fluid,  and  which,  prolonged  in  the  fleshy  tabe. 
open  at  its  extremity.     The  animals  of  this 
class  are  incapable  of  locomotion,  being  aliravs 
fixed.     This  class  was  all    ranked  under  a 
single  genus  by  Linnaeus,  by  the  title  of  Lepai. 
Brugieres  divided  them  into  two,  and  Lamarck 
has  subdivided  them  still  further,  at  the  sag. 
gestion  of  Dr  Leach,  and   they   now  form  a 
class  of  themselves.     The  animals  of  this  class 
are  always  protected  by  a  miiltiyalve  sbelij 
covering,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate   pieces ;   these   are   connected  by  a 
membrane  in  the  ptdunculata^  and  those  ofiht 
semlia — ^six   in    number — are    articulated  at 
their  sides,  and  kept  together  from  their  base, 
being  attached  to  a  calcareous  plate,  which  is 
firmly  attached  to  some  extraneous  substance. 
These  last  form  a  conical  covering,  open  a( 
the  top,  which  is  protected  by  an  opercolum 
or  lid,  composed  of  four  pieces.     The  first  order 
of  cirripeda  have  but  five  valves,  and  these 
are  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  tubular,  mem- 
braneous peduncle,  varying  in  length  in  dif- 
ferent species.     In  one  genus,  besides  the  five 
principal  valves, other  smaller  ones  are  found, 
which  are  termed  accessory  valves.     All  the 
animals  are  hermaphrodite  and  marine.    The 
characters  of  the  class  are,  soft  animals,  des- 
titute of  head  and  eyes,  covered  with  a  plur- 
ality of  shells,  and  always  fixed  to  a  certain 
spot ;  the  bodies  are  inarticulated,  provided 
with   a   mantle,  tentacula,  and   cirri ;  arms 
issuing  from  above,  and  many-jointed. 

ORDER  I.— PEDUNCULATA. 

The  body  oompresscd,  mod  supported  on  a  taloltf 
peduncle.  Otiom  Cucieri,  pi.  33,  f.  26.  Cmena  ntiata,^- 
33,f.27.  i'o//w^fni^,pl.d3,f.2&  AmUi^rir», 
pi.  83,  r.  30. 

ORDER  II.-^fiSSILIA. 

Bodv  destitute  of  a  peduncle,  and  ineloMd  b  a  shell 
of  various  parts,  fixed  immovably  by  its  base,  "frith  < 
testaceous  lamuia  to  extraneous  marine  bodies;  tbt 
mouth  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  body.  1^ 
the  interior  of  the  opening  is  placed  anoperenlumfenDd 
of  two  or  four  movable  pieoes,  which  tae  animal  opeitf 
in  the  centre  while  projecting  its  tentacular  am«- 
Ppraoma  emata,  pi.  33,  f.  31.  Bdamm  comnuoM.  ?>• 
24,  f.  94.  oa,  the  ventre ;  ee,  the  liver;  m,  the  <mn^'> 
h,  the  spermatic  ducts;  AB,  the  oesophagus. 
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CLASS  ANNELIDES. 

This  class  is  the  first  of  the  great  division 
Articalata,  consisting  of  animals  which  have 
their  bodies  or  members  composed  of  articu- 
lated rings.  The  characters  of  the  Annelides, 
are,  the  body  soft,  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  tube,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  segments  ;  and  are  the  only 
animals  devoid  of  a  backbone,  which  have  red 
blood  circulating  in  a  double  system  of  com- 
plicated vessels.  Their  nervous  system  con- 
sists in  a  double  knotted  cord,  like  that  of 
insects.  Some  species  have  a  headland  others 
are  devoid  of  one  ;  when  it  exists  it  is  merely 
a  slight  anterior  thickening,  distinct  from  the 
first  segment  of  the  body>  and  upon  which  the 
eyes  and  antennae  are  placed.  The  antennas 
consist  of  articulated  filaments, sometimes  short 
and  thick,  and  never  exceed  five.  They  have 
either  two  or  four  eyes,  situate  behind  the  an- 
tennae. The  tentacula  are  either  situated  on 
the  head  or  fore  part  of  the  body,  they  consist 
of  articulated  filaments,  or  papillae  more  or 
less  elongated.  They  are  provided  with  a 
fleshy  contractile  proboscis,  of  either  one  or 
two  rings,  inclosing  homy  or  calcareous  jaws. 
The  body  of  the  Annelides  in  many  species 
is  naked,  and  free  from  hairs  ;  some  are  fur- 
nished with  contractile  bristles.  The  whole 
class  respire  by  branchiae,  and  inhabit  the 
waters,  sand,  mud,  or  moist  earth.  The  bran, 
chiae  are  extremely  variable  in  form  and  situa- 
tion ;  as  are  also  the  tubes  or  sheaths,  which 
are  either  membranous  or  horny,  incrusted 
exteriorly  with  minute  fragments  of  shells  or 
grains  of  sand  ;  in  others  they  are  solid  testa, 
ceous  tubes.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  other  animals  ;  and  are  her- 
maphrodite. 

ORDER  I.— SEDENTARIiE. 

The  animals  inhabit  a  testaoeons  tube,  which  they 
never  leave:  they  are  destitute  of  eyes;  the  branohise 
are  situated  at  cme  end  of  the  body.  The  animal  is 
elongated,  worm-shaped,  having  the  sides  of  the  bodv 
provided  with  subulate  short  bristles;  and  also  with 
booked  bristles  to  enable  it  to  move  in  its  tube. 

Familt  L— Serpulacea. 

Branohiie  separate,  or  covered  by  an  opercuhmi ;  tube, 
solid  and  testaceous;  destitute  of  tentacula,  eyes,  or 
Jaws;  body  furnished  on  the  sides  with  setaceous  pa- 
pilla!, and  hooked  retractile  bristles.  Serpula  vemucu- 
toru,  pi.  24,  f.  82. 

Familt  U.— AMPUiTaiT.AA. 
Branchiae  neither  separated  nor  covered  by  an  oper- 


anterior  extremity,  they  are  sometimes  laige,  proiect- 
ing  above  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  they  are  short. 
Many  <^  the  animals  have  tentacula,  but  all  of  them 
are  destitute  of  eyes,  proboscis,  or  jaws.  AmphitrUe 
mcu/tUfica,  pi.  24,  f.  81. 

Family  III.— Maldani^. 

The  branchiae  are  hideterminate ;  and  the  tube  is  open 
at  both  ends.    Dentalium  entalis. 

Family  IV.— Dorsalja 

The  branchise  are  dorsal,  or  disposed  longitudinally 
along  the  body.    Siliquaria  cmguina^  pi.  33,  f.  51. 

ORDER  II.— ANTENNATJE. 

Tlie  head  is  antenniform,  provided  with  two  eyes, 
and  a  projectile  proboscis,  fre<)uently  aimed  with  jaws, 
and  setifSerous  retractile  pediform  papillse;  branchiae 
disposed  longitudinally. 

SECTION  I. 

BranchiiB  in  the  form  of  complicated  leaves  or  tufts, 
or  very  ramose,  always  large  and  apporadt;  destitute  of 
spines. 

Family  I.— AmphinOma 

Branchis  and  cirri  placed  superiorly  at  all  the  pairs 
of  pediform  papills,  and  having  no  jaws. 

SECTION  II. 

Branchias  in  the  form  of  small  crests  ox  laminse,  or 
filamentous  and  pectinated  on  one  side;  sometimes  not 
distinct. 

Family  II.— Eunicje. 

While  the  branchiae  are  distinct,  all  the  pediform 
papillae  are  placed  without  interruption ;  jaws  numerous, 
and  always  more  than  two,  but  fewer  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side;  destitute  of  the  first  pair  of  feet. 

Family  III.— Ne&eides. 

When  the  branchiae  are  distinct,  there  are  superior 
cbrri  on  all  the  pairs  of  pedifoim  papillae;  two  jaiKr-s  or 
none.  Spio  quadrioomis,  pi.  27.  f.  1 4. 

Family  IT.— Aphroditjb. 

The  upper  branchias  and  cirri  alternating  ui  their 
position  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  pair  of 
pediform  papillae;  having  four  jaws.  HalUhea  aculeata, 
pl.27f.4. 

ORDER  III.— APODES. 

Animals  destitute  of  feet,  or  setiferous  and  retractile 
papillae;  when  provided  with  branchiae,  they  are  dis- 
posed interiorly  along  the  body;  but  they  have  no  an- 
tenniferous  head.  Although  the  animals  of  this  order 
have  red  blood,  and  a  true  circulation,  they  are  other- 
wise the  most  imperfect  in  their  form.  They  are  des- 
titute of  head,  tentacula,  and  pediform  papillae;  their 
branchite  are  situated  internally,  either  in  or  under  the 
skin.    They  are  usually  naked,  and  have  no  retractile 


Family  I.— Echiuseje. 


Body  with  bristles 
Lttmbncus  terresirisy  pi. 


>rojecting,  but   not  retractile. 
7,  f.  39.    Tlie  earth  worm. 


TOL.  II. 


Family  II.— Hirudin&b. 

Body  without  projecting  bristles.  Hinido  geomHra^ 
pi.  27,  f.  13.  Leech.  See  it  described  in  the  present 
volume,  at  p.  467. 
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MICROSCOPIC   DISCOVERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  invention  of  the  microscope  is  justly  con. 
sidered  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  human  science  and  art,  claiming  at 
least  equal  eminence  vtrith  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope.  The  latter  instrument 'brings  us 
into  comparative  intimacy  vvith  other  worlds, 
or  what  we  infer  to  be  such  from  the  analogies 
discoverable  between  them  and  our  terrestrial 
globe ;  the  former  instrument  carries  us  to  the 
opposite  bounds  of  creation,  and  reveals  the 
atomic  miracles  with  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately surrounded.  The  results  of  astronomical 
research  usually  strike  us  with  more  awe  than 
those  of  microscopical  inquiry ;  yet  perhaps  we 
regard  the  latter  with  deepest  interest,  and  for 
this  reason  , — the  telescope  communicates  a 
few  particulars  concerning  things  on  which  we 
can  bring  but /cm;  analogies  to  bear,  and  con- 
sequently imparts  a  vague  and  indefinite  know- 
le(%e  to  the  mind  ;  the  microscope,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  objects  wonderfully  minute, 
yet  usually  so  analogous  to  larger  existences, 
that  the  information  derived  concerning  them 
is  satisfactory  and  complete. 

To  estimate  duly  the  value  of  the  micro- 
scope, as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  we  must  refer  to  the 
utter  ignorance  concerning  some  things,  and 
the  gross  misconceptions  regarding  others,  that 
prevailed  prior  to  its  introduction.  Before  the 
invention  of  this  instrument,  the  mite  was  con- 
sidered the  least  of  animal  beings,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  living  atoms»  with  which  compared, 
the  mite  may  rank  as  an  elephant,  had  never 
been  conjectured.  The  wondrous  beauty  and 
contrivance  in  the  formations  and  appendages 
of  the  insect  tribes  had   never  been  beheld. 


The  miracleB  of  creative  power,  folded  up  in 
ev^ry  plant  and  blossom,  had  not  been  fully 
displayed.  Vague  and  indefinite  opinions 
were  held  regarding  the  vital  fluid  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  manner  of  its  circulation  through 
the  body  was  very  imperfectly  understood. 
The  strange  fallacy  of  equivocal  generation 
was  universally  maintained,  and  fetid  cormp- 
tion  was  deemed  the  parent  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable  life.  It  would  occupy  much  space  to 
name  all  the  instances  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception that  characterized  the  times  in 
which  the  microscope  was  unknown :  let  those 
to  which  we  have  alluded  suffice  to  show  how 
limited  was  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
concerning  many  things  that  daily  metthe  eye, 
and  how  totally  unconscious  were  the  philoso« 
phers  of  those  ages  of  the  wonderful  creations 
that  science  and  art  were  preparing  to  unveil. 
**  Who,"  says  Baker,  "  would  have  imagined 
it  possible  to  distinguish  myriads  of  living 
creatures  in  a  single  drop  of  water  !  Or,  that 
the  purple  tide  of  life,  and  even  the  globules 
of  the  blood,  should  be  seen  distinctly  rolling 
through  veins  and  arteries  smaller  than  the 
finest  hair  ?  That  millions  of  millions  of  ani- 
malcules should  be  discovered  in  the  semen 
mascuiinum  of  all  creatures?  That  not  only 
the  exterior  form,  but  even  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  bowels,  and  the  inotion  of  the  fluids 
in  a  gnat  or  louse  should  be  rendered  objects 
of  sight?  Or,  that  numberless  species  of 
creatures  should  be  made  visible,  though  so 
minute,  that  a  million  of  them  are  less  than  a 
grain  of  sand?  These,"  he  continues,  *^  are 
noble  discoveries,  whereon  a  new  philosophy 
has  been  raised,  that  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
the  human  soul,  and  furnishes  a  more  just  and 
sublime  idea  than  mankind  had  before,  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature,  and  the 
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infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  na- 
ture's Almigbty  Parent."* 

At  the  period  when  Goldsmith  wrote,  the 
microscope  had  certainly  been  lone  in  use, 
and  allusion  is  made  in  his  Natural  History 
to  some  of  ihe  interesting  facts  it  had  then 
made  known.  When,  however,  we  consider 
the  inefficient  construction  of  the  instrument, 
the  consequent  unsatisfactory  lesults  of  many 
observations,  and  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  discoveries  of  that  day,  we  are 
at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  our 
author  lays  comparatively  little  stress  on  mi- 
croscopic inquiry.  Subsequent  editions  of  the 
Natural  History  have,  it  is  true,  supplied  in 
a  good  measure  this  deficiency  in  the  original 
work,  and  presented  to  the  popular  view  a 
large  amount  of  discoveries  in  the  minute 
world;  this  information,  however,  has  usually 
been  conveyed  in  a  desultory  form,  ill  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  vast 
accessions  of  knowledge  progressively  derived 
from  microscopic  investigation.  The  attention 
which  has,  in  late  years,  been  given  to  the 
construction  of  the  microscope  and  the  im- 
provement  of  its  elements,  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  inquiry,  and  led  to  the  elucidation 
of  facts  so  astonishing,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
formations  and  phenomena  so  replete  with 
interest  to  the  natural  historian,  that  a  new 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  work  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  complete  if  it  did  not  include  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  various  kingdoms 
of  nature  by  the  aid  of  optical  science.  This 
digest  we  propose  to  give  in  three  consecutive 
chapters,  dividing  the  subject  as  follows: — 

Chap.  I.  The  results  of  microscopical  in- 
quiry concerning  the  minute  formations  and 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 

Chap.  II.   Infusorial  Animalcules. 

Chap.  III.  Spermatic  Animalcules. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  MICBOSCOPICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCERNING  THE  MINUTE  FORMATIONS 

AND  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 

NATURAL  WORLO. 

Microscopic  investigation  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  all  the 
kingdoms  of  nature.  We  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  orderly  arrangement,  commence  with  the 
Mineral  KingcUm,  the  discoveries  in  which, 
though  less  diversified,  are  equally  interesting 
with    those    in    the    animal   and  vegetable 

*  See  irticle  Microscope,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Popular  Eney:lopedia. 


worlds.  Ill  this  division  of  tbe  subject  onr 
attention  is  more  particularly  called  to  the 
remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  con- 
gelation  and  crystallization,  to  the  foroiatioD 
of  minute  mineral  bodies,  and  to  fossil  remains 
of  insects,  animalcules,  and  vegetables.  We 
shall  first  advert  to  the  singular  appearances 
presented  in  the  congelation  of  water  and 
snow  crystals  ;  for  though  these  cannot  be  io. 
eluded  amongst  mineral  bodies,  they  can  be 
more  conveniently  reviewed  in  this  place  than 
in  any  other  department  of  our  essay. 

If  water  be  exposed  to  a  freezing  atmos- 
phere  in  a  capacious  vessel,  thin  laminc,  or 
plates,  of  ice  will  shortly  be  observed  on  its 
surface.     These  cross  and  intersect  each  other 
in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fancifully  tesselated  device. 
If  one  of  these  plates  be  separated  from  the 
rest  with  a  knife  and  brought  under  the  mi. 
croscope,  a  moderate  power  will  develope  its 
conformation,  which  much  resembles  that  of 
a  herring  bone:  a  large  stem  runs  througL 
the  centre,  and  from  each  side  of  this  diverge 
a  number  of  parallel  spines,  inclined  to  the 
central    stem    in   an   angle   of    about    sixty 
degrees.     In  the  Micrographia  of  Dr  Hooke 
notice  is  taken  of  a  pectuiarity  in  the  congela- 
tion of  water  thinly  spread  on  smooth  marble, 
which  is  said  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  figurei 
resembling  feathers  ;  these  forms  are  however 
nearly  allied  to  the  plates  before  mentioned,  and 
the  points  of  difference  between  them  are  not 
particularly  remarkable.    Urine  when  sLightly 
frozen  discovers  a  number  of  very  beautiful  six- 
branched  figures  ;  but  as  the  same  formations, 
or  others  very  closely  resembling  them,  may, 
be  observed  in  a  congelation  oi  common  saiit 
and  water,  we  prefer  directing  our  remarks  to 
the  latter.       These  star-like  figures  commence 
at  the  centre,  which  elevates  itself,  and  ulti- 
mately forms  the  apex  of  a  solid  angle  ;  from 
the  centre  six  branches  jut  out,  each  two  in- 
closing an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  ;  from  these 
main  branches  proceed  a  number  of  smaller 
shoots,  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  branch  being 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  forming  with  it  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees  ;  from  these  shoots  issue 
forth  smaller  branchings  in  like  manner,  and 
from  these  latter  others  still  more  minute,  till 
at  length  the  figure  becomes  too  complicate 
to  be  analysed,  and  presents  merely  the  ap. 
pearance  of  an  even  mass  of  ice.     It  is  how 
ever  to  be  observed,  that  the  beauty  of  these 
stars  is  greallv  enhanced  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, which  disturb  the  regular  process 
of  congelation,  and  cause  the  branches  at  times 
to  throw  out  a  number  of  circular  plates  curi- 
ously overlapping    each   other.      It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  that  these  figures  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  observed  in  the  ordinarv 
crystallization  of  common  salt  by  evaporation. 
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The  fant&stic  and  picturesque  formations  so 
commonly  observed  on  the  windows  in  the 
winter  season,  will,  if  closely  examined,  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  branches  dis- 
posed under  the  uniform  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees ;  and  all  the  irregular  variety  is  merely 
the  result  of  numerous  small  impediments  to 
the  freezing  process. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  configuration 
may  be  observed  in  the  flakes  of  falling  snow, 
all  however  thus  far  resembling  each  other, 
that  they  uniformly  consist  of  six  branches 
radiating  from  a  centre.  The  side  shoots  are 
also  disposed  according  to  the  general  prin* 
ciple,  and  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  figure  we 
discover  the  angle  of  sixty  degrees  determin- 
ing the  formation.  Plate  35,  figs.  50  and  51, 
are  two  snow  flakes.  In  fig.  50  we  observe 
the  branchings  from  the  centre,  and  the  side 
shoots  disposed  according  to  the  general  law. 
The  hexagonal  figures  terminating  the  main 
branches  are  explained  thus  :  the  two  sides 
connecting  with  the  branch  are  lateral  shoots 
from  it,  the  two  next  are  lateral  shoots  from 
the  former  two,  and  the  other  two  sides  are 
similar  shoots  from  the  second  two.  And  it 
is  in  this  manner  by  a  little  consideration  of 
the  figure,  that  we  are  enabled,  in  almost  every 
instance,  to  trace  out  a  uniform  principle  of 
conformation.  In  fig.  51  we  see  the  six 
branches  and  the  lateral  shoots  as  before,  and 
the  leaf.like  outline  of  the  figure  is  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  lateral 
shoots  near  to  the  centre  pressing  upon  each 
other,  and  the  central  ones  extending  farther 
out  than  those  more  recently  put  forth. 

Congelation  and  crystallization,  though 
closely  resembling  each  other,  are  distinct 
operations.  Congelation  fixes  the  whole  fluid 
mass  ;  but  the  process  of  crystallization  causes 
the  particles  of  mineral  bodies,  when  sus. 
pended  in  fluid  or  separated  by  fusion,  to 
assemble  in  regular  figures,  agreeably  to 
ascertained  principles  of  formation. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  figure  observ- 
able in  crystals,  their  primitive  forms  are  few, 
such  as  the  cube,  parallelopipedon,  &c. ;  and 
all  eccentric  formations  arise  from  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  their  laminae  on  the  faces  of 
the  primitive  crystal.  Dr  Hooke  suggested 
that  crystallization  merely  exhibited  the  vari- 
ous regular  forms  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  small  globular  particles ;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers. 
There  is,  however,  a  difliculty  in  conceiving 
how  globular  particles  should  with  undeviat- 
ing  exactness  constantly  assume  the  same 
primitive  figure,  in  (for  instance)  the  crystal- 
lization of  common  sa^lt.  The  simple  form  of 
these  crystals  is  always  a  cube  ;  now  we  can- 
not comprehend  the  reason  why  this  should  be 
the   case   on   the   supposition   that  they  are 


merely  an  accumulation  of  globular  particles  ; 
for  these  particles  can  unite  only  by  mutual 
attraction,  and  might,  for  ought  we  perceive  to 
the  contrary,  assemble  in  any  other  primitive 
form  as  readily  as  that  of  the  cube.  A  more 
recent  theory  supposes  the  particles  to  have 
either  the  figure  of  the  primitive  crystal  or 
that  of  a  cube,  a  solid  angle,  or  a  paral- 
lelopipedon ;  and  we  can  pretty  well  discover 
in  every  instance,  on  this  hypothesis,  hov|^  the 
primitive  form  is  invariably  determined.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the 
microscope,  which  brings  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer  the  whole  process  of 
crystallization,  from  (in  several  cases)  the 
primitive  form,  to  the  most  intricate  combina- 
tion which  it  ultimately  develops.  A  more 
beautiful  sight  cannot  be  conceived  than  that 
which  is  presented  when  any  saline  solution 
is  suflering  gradual  evaporation  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  crystals  begin  to  shoot  and 
extend  themselves  over  the  field  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
partially  draws  aside  the  veil  that  is  cast  over 
the  first  creation  of  material  forms.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis,  that  primitive  chaos  was  a 
fluid  holding  in  solution  the  particles  of  all 
solid  matter,  we  may  imagine  the  small  drop 
of  water  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  to  be 
that  chaos,  from  which  we  see  glaciers  and 
rocks  rising  up  with  a  rapidity,  precision,  and 
beauty  truly  astonishing. 

In  Plate  35  the  figs.  44  and  45  exhibit 
the  compound  crystals  of  common  salt  These 
have  been  selected  for  illustration  in  conse- 
quence of  their  showing  the  process  of  super- 
position  in  the  most  simple  manner.  The 
figures  closely  resemble  each  other ;  but 
in  fig.  44  the  various  laminae  arc  not  so 
easily  recognized  as  in  Gg,  45.  The  crystal 
commences  with  the  formation  of  the  nucleus, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  very  minute  cube,  com- 
posed of  cubic  particles ;  a  layer  of  four 
similar  cubes  immediately  begin  to  form  under 
this  nucleus,  and  raise  it  up,  or  propel  it  for- 
ward ;  a  third  layer  of  nine  similar  cubes  then 
form  under  the  layer  of  four ;  and  thus  the 
crystal  goes  on  increasing,  each  successive 
layer  taking  an  additional  cube  into  the  side. 
Now  as  the  cubic  particles  are  small  beyond 
our  comprehension,  and  since  the  aggregation 
will  frequently  be  afiected  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  laminae,  the  thickness  of  these  particles 
only,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  why, 
even  in  microscopic  crystals,  the  sides  frequently 
present  to  our  weak  vision,  and  its  limited 
aids,  a  perfectly  polished  surface  free  from 
all  irregularities.  In  fig.  44,  the  laminae 
are  not  perceptible  towards  the  apex  of  the 
crystal ;  whilst  in  fig  45  the  layers  are  dis- 
tinctly recognised:  these  varieties  are  the 
result  of  mere  accidental  circumstances,  in  the 
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one  case  facilitating  and  in  the  other  retard- 
ing the  formation  of  the  successive  layers. 
Fig.  48  is  an  irregular  formation,  in  which, 
however,  the  different  laminse  exhibit  them- 
selves with  much  distinctness.  Figs.  47  and 
63  are  likewise  crystalline  structures  of  com- 
mon salt;  but  their  integral  parts  are  too 
minute  to  be  particularly  noted;  they  are 
drawn  exactly  as  they  appear  under  a  super- 
(iciaj  magnifying  power  of  90,000.  Fig.  46 
shows  the  crystals  of  saliva,  under  the  same 
amplifying  power  ;  diese,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  bear  strong  resemblance  to,  indeed 
are  nearly  identical  with,  fig.  59. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  ex- 
tensively into  the  subject  of  crystallization ; 
but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  have  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  microscope  is  an  inva- 
luable assistant  in  detecting  the  process  by 
which  crystalline  structures  are  matured.  For 
the  instruction  of  young  experimentalists,  we 
may  add,  that  the  salts  whose  crystals  they 
wish  to  examine  must  be  dissolved  in  water  ; 
metallic  substances,  and  those  which  have  me- 
tallic bases,  on  being  heated,  give  out 
crystals  as  they  gradually  cool;  these  latter 
exhibit  beautiful  conformations  when  immer- 
sed in  solutions  that  act  upon  them  chemically. 
We  conclude  with  an  extract,  relevant  to  our 
subject,  from  Gould's  Companion  to  the  Mie- 
roBcope^  a  useful  little  treatise,  by  a  talented 
and  practical  roan: 

"  Another  important  field  of  inouiry  by  the 
microscope  is  chemical  action.  This  opens  an 
endless  subject  of  investigation  of  a  very  rich 
order.  The  mode  of  pursuing  this  class  of 
observations  is  very  simple.  Prepare  a  few 
pieces  of  thin  and  perfectly  flat  glass,  of  a  size 
suitable  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope ;  some 
of  these  should  be  the  eighth  of  an  inch  less 
every  way  than  the  others.  A  variety  of  chc 
raical  agents  should  be  provided  in  small  glass 
bottles  with  stoppers,  and  a  few  glass  rods 
about  four  inches  long,  with  a  rounded  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  small  drop  of 
liquid.  In  experimenting,  at  the  outset  adapt 
the  focAs  of  the  microscope  to  one  of  the  glass 
plates.  Then,  upon  one  of  the  larger  plates, 
spread  thinly  any  chemical  substance  with 
which  you  wish  to  work.  Lay  the  glass  upon 
the  stage,  and  examine  leisurely  the  character 
and  form  of  the  substance.  Then,  upon  one 
of  the  smaller  glasses,  lay,  with  a  glass  rod,  a 
small  drop  of  any  acid  or  other  fluid  with  which 
you  wish  to  act;  and,  having  spread  it  on 
the  glass,  lower  it  down  nearly  upon  the  other 
glass,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  upper  glass 
shall  not  reach  beyond  the  under  one ;  as  the 
upper  glass,  when  once  brought  in  contact, 
should  never  be  dbturbed.  The  two  substan- 
ces will  thus,  by  pressure,  be  reduced  to  one 
uniformly   thin     film ;  and  the  action  which 


takes  place  may  be  very  accurately  mvesUgs. 
ted. 

"  For  instance,  let  the  first  glass  receive  i 
very  minute  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  cop- 
per,  and  the  upper  glass  a  drop  of  nitric  tcid; 
on  conUct,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonta 
will  be  seen  comings  away  in  globules,  whilst 
the  carbonate  of  copper  breaks  dovm  and  dii- 
appears.  The  field  is  gradually  occupied  wni 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  ;  and  this  is  seen 
to  crystallize  in  minute  rhombic  crystali 
Lift  up  the  upper  elass,  and  add  a  small  drop 
of  ammonia,  and  slip  dovm  the  glass  again; 
the  crystals  of  the  nitrate  disappear;  a  Dew 
combination  takes  place;  and  you  see  the 
beautiful  foliations  of  the  nitrate  of  amnuwH 
interspersed  with  groups  of  the  still  more  bean- 
tiful  prisms  of  the  deep  blue  ammoniaret  of  cop^ 
per.  Or,  instead  of  the  animonia,addiniinatic 
acid  ;  the  nitrate  is  changed  into  a  grass-green 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  copper,  which  wys- 
tallizes  in  bundles  of  spears  shooting  m  all  di- 
rections across  the  field  of  vision. 

"  These  phenomena  may  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent  by  the  use  of  the  numerous  chemi- 
cal agents  to  be  obtained.      Iodine  presents » 
endless  variety  of  aspects  in  combination  inUi 
different  agents.     The  crysUHiration  of  fay 
driodate  of  potass  is  very  beautiful,  if  a  drop 
of  the  solution  is  put  on  a  glass.     Pat  on  tb« 
otiier  glass  sulphuric  acid.      When  brought  in 
contact,  the  acid  takes  the  potass,  and  fonns 
crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  potass,  and  tiic  lodwe 
is  developed  botii  in  solution,  which  passes  on 
by  evaporation,  and  in  Uie  crystalline  structore 
of  tiie  substance  itself.     Again  :  combine  solu- 
tion of  iodine  with  solution  of    ^a^F*?.  ^' 
soda.     The  alcohol,  in  the  solution  of  iodine, 
takes  part  of  the  water  from  the  soda,  and  m 
rest  of  the  sulphate  of  soda   crystal Iwesw 
prisms.     The  iodine,  deprived  of  tiie  alcohol, 
is  developed  in  cherry-red  drops  of  hqtad  anfl 
in  dark  rhombic  crystals.  , 

"  To  these  observations  may  be  added,  m 
examination  of  various  crystallizations  w  l»- 
larized  light     Between  tiie  reflecting  xnirrw 
and  the  stage  of  the  microscope  insert  a  pa 
of  tourmaline,  so  that  the  condensed  light 
the  mirror  be  thrown  upon  the  obiect  tbio"^ 
the  tourmaline.     This  polarizes  the  ^^^\ll 
ceived.     Then  above  the  eye-piece  lay  anoiner 
plate  of  tourmaline,  or,  what  is  belter,  ao«»  • 
lysing  prism  of  Iceland  spar.      This  cnab 
the  observer  to  perceive  the  changes  produce 
by  the  polarized  light     Many  crystals  so  oo- 
served,  as  sulphate  of  potass,  &c.  exhibit 
most  beautiful  colouring,  according  as  tu^'  ^9' 
per  plate  of  tourmaline  is  turned  round  on  i 
axis.     Some  crystals,  as  nitrate  of  potasa,  ex- 
hibit these  colours  without  the  upper,  o*".*"^' 
lysing  plate.     The  laminae  of  the  crystal  iWU 
as  is  the  case  with  the  mineral  called  iohte  ot 
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dichroite,  serre  to  polarize  the  light  passing 
through  it,  and  to  make  it  visible. 

'^  A  few  other  similar  experiments  may  be 
mentioned : 

**  1.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  common  salt,  or 
muriate  of  soda,  or  to  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

*<  2.  Add  solphurie  acid  to  bichromate  of  pot 
ass  or  muriate  of  soda.  The  result  is  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  ehloro-chromic  acid. 

**  3.  Add  acetic  acid  to  the  bichromate  of  pot 
ass.  The  crystallization  of  the  bichromate 
takes  place  in  very  beautiful  forms. 

*^  4.  Add  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  to 
muriate  of  eobalt.  The  crystals  of  the  alinn 
form  in  great  perfection. 

<*5.  Addacetic  acid  to  nitrate  of  copper.  The 
biperacetate  of  copper  forms  slowly  and  crystal- 
lizes  in  great  beauty. 

"  (L  Add  terrocyanato  of  potass  to  sulphate 
of  iron. 

*  <  7.  Add  nitrate  of  potass,  or  aqua  potassae,  to 
Bulphnric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  potass  forms 
in  solution.  Raise  the  upper  glass  with  a 
knife  the  smallest  degree,  and  let  it  fall  again ; 
the  crystallization  is  instant. 

*'  8.  Tho  smallest  drop  of  any  liquid  contain, 
ing  lead  may  be  examined  by  the  usual  tests 
for  lead  ;  and  wine  may,  in  the  same  way,  be 
tested  in  a  drop  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point. 

''  9.  The  ben.iodide  of  mercury  fs  a  beautiful 
crystal,  and  open  to  a  variety  of  experiments. 

*'  10.  Investigate  the  comparative  purity  of 
successive  crystellizations  of  nitrate  of  potass."' 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  formation  of 
minute  mineral  bodies,  our  attention  is  called, 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  are  designated  the 
active  moiecuhi  of  matter.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  bodies  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
metals  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  atoms  suf- 
ficiently minute,  and  a  few  other  substances, 
the  whole  range  of  matter  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomena of  molecular  activity.  The  method  of 
bringine;  these  atoms  under  microscopic  in- 
vestigation is  very  simple.  On  a  slip  or  glass, 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  place 
a  small  drop  of  water ;  then  with  any  sub- 
stance sufficiently  hard,  rub  the  mineral  body 
whose  atoms  you  require;  touch  the  water 
with  the  rubber,  and  it  will  transfer  to  the 
fluid  the  minute  particles  separated  by  friction. 
Apply  a  d«jep  power,  say  a  one-twentieth  inch 
doublet,  and  a  vast  number  of  apparently  small 
spheres  will  be  seen  in  rapid  and  continual 
motion.  This  motion  of  the  particles  will  not 
cease  in  any  definite  time,  if  care  be  token  to 
supply  fresh  water  as  tlie  other  evaporates. 
The  movement  of  theset  atomevery  closelr  re. 
sembles  that  of  the  infusorial  monads  and  the 
spermatio  animalcules.  The  writer  was  led 
himself  to  experimrent  on  the  nature  of  these 

'  GomIU's  Conpaoioo  to  tLe  Mkroicope,  p.  62,  et  leq 


active  molecules,  and  Irom  a  variety  of  phe. 
nomena  presented  by  minute  particles  of  cam- 

I>hor  floating  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  he  was 
ed  to  attribute  the  activity  to  electric  or  mag- 
netic  agency.     Having  put  a  drop  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  on   a  slip  of  glass,  he  added 
thereto  an  extremely  thin  shaving  of  camphor, 
which  was  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  spirit, 
and  fell  down  into  minute  crystels,  spheres, 
cylinders,  circular  planes,  &c     The  activity 
of  these  tiny  forms  was  truly  wonderful  and 
deHghtful  to  witness ;  and  though  this  is  not 
the  great  point  to  which  he  would  now  direct 
attention,  he  still  thinks  that  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  appearances  will  be  interesting 
to  all  who  have  not  made  similar  observations. 
The  crystels  were  rhomboidaU  ftnd  frequently 
revolved  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  on  their 
longest  axis ;  after  turning  one  wav  for  some 
time,  they  would  then  reverse  their  motion ; 
at  other  times,  the  revolving  movement  would 
be  entirely  suspended,  and  they  would  direct 
alternately  the  two  ends  (poles  ?)  of  their  axis 
to  some  particular  point  in  the  field.     The 
spheres  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  in  re- 
volving, with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion  far  exceeded  that  of  the  crystels  ; 
and  whenever  they  ceased  to  revolve,  it  was 
to  fly  off  in  a  right  line  to  another  quarter  of 
the  field.     It  should  be  remarked  that  whilst 
revolving,  neither  the  crystels  nor  the  spheres 
made  any  progressive  advance,  at  least  speak- 
ing generally.     The  circular  planes  revolved 
in  like  manner  on  a  diametric  axis  ;  and  these 
progressed  over  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
revolution.     The  small  cylindric  forms  pointed 
their  ends  alteniately  to  the  same  point,  fre- 
quently revolved  on  their  axes,  and  occasion, 
ally  exhibited  all  the   lively  motions  of  the 
most  active  vift>rio  animalculea      When  the 
crysteilizing  process  began,  as  the  turpentine 
evaporated  round  the  edges  of  the  field,  these 
I  several  forms  cleared  from   the  centre  and 
united  themselves  to  the  foliations.     It  was 
then  that  a  vast  number  of  very  minute  par- 
ticles were  discovered,  moving  rapidly  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  molecular  atoms  ;  as  the 
star-shaped   crystals  began   to   form   in   the 
j  midst  of  them,  they  were  seen  to  strike  rapidly 
and  repeatedly  against  the  projecting  points, 
I  till  at  length  they  adhered  to  the  mass,  and 
were  incorporated  with  it.     The  phenomenon 
was  precisely  that  of  an  insulated  cork  ball 
striking  against  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  in  which  case  it  becomes  electrified 
iteelf  and  is  repelled,  when  quickly  losing  the 
electricity  it  had  acquired,  it  again  strikes  the 
conductor.     It  seems  probable  then  that  mole, 
rular  activity  ia  the  mere  result  of  successive 
attraction  and  repnlsion  among  a  vast  number 
of  suspended  particles ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
difiicuit    to    conceive  that    motion   will    be- 
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get  motion  in  such  a  host  of  atoms,  and  that 
their  activity  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
We  shall  again  refer  to  the  activity  of  mole- 
cules when  we  come  to  speak  of  infusorial  and 
spermatic  animalcules  whose  movements  they 
greatly  resemble. 

Ores  and  minerals  should  first  be  examined 
in  very  small  portions  in  their  native  state ; 
as  their  complex  structure  cannot  be  so  well 
understood  from  an  artificial  crystallization, 
which  rather  developes  primitive  forms  and 
elementary  principles.  The  crystalline  for- 
mations and  foliations  of  any  mineral  may  be 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  by  dis- 
solving a  few  particles  in  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid.  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  enter 
into  an  extended  description  of  the  crystalline 
structures  of  minerals,  as  exhibited  under  the 
microscope  ;  since  these  can  only  be  adequately 
comprehended  from  actual  observation,  or  from 
yery  elaborate  illustrative  engravings.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention 
of  a  variety  of  minute  native  bodies  discovered 
by  various  observers. 

On  the  seashore,  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  in  many  inland  places,  various  species  of 
sand  are  discovered,  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  and  all  exhibiting  a  beauty  of 
structure  and  finish  well  worthy  of  observation. 
^*  These  species  differ  in  colour,  figure  and 
size ;  and  as  among  stones  some  are  called 
precious. for  their  excellency,  so  also  amongst 
sands  there  are  some  that  deserve  the  same 
epithet  for  their  beauty.  The  grains  of  sea. 
sand  are  very  large,  and  afford  great  variety 
of  all  shapes  and  colours,  both  opaque  and 
transparent.  River  sands  are  smaller  grained, 
of  different  colours  and  forms ;  and  the  in- 
land, or  pit  sands,  vary  also  exceedingly, 
being  some  white,  some  browni  some  yellow, 
&c."  "  These  varieties  are  very  agreeable  to 
examine  by  the  microscope,  which  shows,  in 
some  of  the  shining  kinds,  grains  having  all 
numbers  of  sides  and  angles,  and  so  finely 
polished,  that  no  diamond  is  more  exquisitely 
beautiful.  On  others,  grotesque  figures,  or 
representations  of  landscapes,  buildings, plants 
and  animals  at  once  surprise  and  please." 
There  are  several  kinds  of  black  sand  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  from  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  America,  which  exhibit 
beautifully  polished  surfaces,  and  may  be 
attracted  by  the  load.stone.  A  red-coloured 
sand  is  also  brought  from  abroad  (we  believe 
from  Africa)  which  presents  a  delightful  pic- 
ture under  the  magnifier,  resembling  a  heap 
of  gems  carelessly  thrown  together. 

Small,  irregularly  shaped  particles  of  the 
precious  stones,  are  very  interesting  micro- 
scopic objects.  Leuwenhoeck's  method  of 
examining  the  diamond,  and  the  phenomena 
it  presented,  are  thus  described  by   Baker. 


"  He  broke  a  small  one  between  two  faanuDert, 
and  placing  the  pieces  before  his  microaoope, 
in   the   sun.shine^   he   saw    maxiy   qparklinr 
flames  issue  from  them,  with  a  continual  oof- 
ruscation,   in     some,    like    faint      lightning. 
Then  viewing  them  in  the  shade,  be  obaenred, 
among  other  pleasing   appearauces»  a   littk 
flame  that  seemed  to  dart  from  each  partick 
of  the  diamond :  and  it  was  a  glorious  siglii 
to  behold  multitudes  of  sparkling  flames,  most 
of  a  bright  fire  colour,  and  others  greoiisii, 
flashing  faintly  and  like  lightning  at  a  d^ 
tance.     In  other  pieces  of  the  diamond  the 
lameUtBf  or  layers,  were  very  plainly  distiii- 
guished."       This    description     is    somewkst 
grandiloquent,  yet  perfectly  af  reea  with  kter 
observations :  the  powerful  remicticxis  of  tiiis 
^em  and  its  structure  are  both  very  distiiKtlv 
developed  by  the  microscope.  Minute  crystal- 
line formations,  vulgarly  called  diamonds,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  cavities   of  fllint  or 
rock  ;  these  vary  considerably  in  form,  and 
by  their  action  on  the  rays  of  li^ht  become 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  microscnpical 
observer.      Sir   David   Brewster    has   called 
attention  to  the  singularly  shaped  microscopic 
cavities  in  gems   and  other  mineral  bodies, 
"  containing    two    fluids    unknown    to    the 
chemist,  groups  of  crystals,  floating^  balls,  and 
exhibiting   actual  chemical  operations  going 
on  in  these  minute  laboratories  when  exposed 
to  changes  of  temperature.      In  some  of  tbe 
precious     stones,   particularly   in     diamond, 
garnet,  &a ,  these  cavities  are  perfect  spheres." 
In  his  recent  Treatise  on  the  microscope,  this 
unwearied  observer  gives  diagrams  of  *'  the 
cavities  containing   the  two  new  fluids  thit 
will  not  mix,  though  in  the  same  cavity;" 
and  also  of  the  beautiful  spear-shaped  cavities 
formed  in  topaz. 

The  examination  of  the  inferior  minerals, 
such  as  common  free-stone,  &c.,  whilst  it  has 
gratified  the  observer  with  a  view  of  their 
structure,  has  also  developed  serviceable  truths 
relative  to  the  value  and  capabilities  of  (he 
materials  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
Their  compactness  or  porosity,  their  durable 
or  perishable  nature,  may  be  determined  with 
much  exactness  by  die  aid  of  the  microscope. 
What  is  called  Kettering  stone  (from  the 
locality  of  the  quarry  whence  it  is  dug)  is 
shown,  for  example,  to  be  eminently  adapted 
for  filters,  as  it  is  composed  of  small  globular 
particles  cohering  so  firmly  together  as  to  form 
a  substance  harder  then  free-stone,  yet  is 
filled  with  innumerable  interstices  arising 
from  the  spherical  surfaces  touching  only  in 
certain  points. 

Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  our  sub. 
ject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  transcribe  the  re- 
marks of  the  old  microsraphers  regarding  the 
minute  globules  of  steel  produced  by  the  ooia. 
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mon  operation  of  striking  fire  from  flint  and 
steel* 

'^  In  the  common  way  of  striking  fire  with 
a  flint  and  steel,  fiery  sparks  fly  oat  at  every 
blow;  which  sparks  are  nothing  more  than 
small  pieces  of  the  flint  or  steel ,  (but  usually 
of  the  steel)  broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the 
stroke,  and  either  melted  instantaneously  into 
steel  globules,  or  made  at  least  red  hot,  and 
thereby  capable  of  kindling  tinder  or  touch- 
wood. The  heat  is  likewise  so  intense  as 
sometimes  even  to  vitrify  the  broken  particles. 
Dr  Hooke  struck  fire  over  a  sheet  of  very 
white  paper,  and  observing  diligently  where 
the  sparks  seemed  to  vanish,  he  discovered 
there  certain  very  small,  black,  but  glittering 
and  movable  specks,  which  when  examined 
with  his  microscope,  appeared  to  be  little  lound 
globules;  some  whereof  did,  from  their  sur- 
face, yield  a  very  bright  and  strong  reflection 
on  that  side  next  the  light,  and  resembled  iron 
balls.  The  melting  of  the  particles  of  steel, 
instantaneously,  upon  the  collision,  is  very 
wonderful,  and  comes  up  nearly  to  the  efiects 
of  lightning.**  The  combustible  nature  of  iron 
and  steel  is  evidenced  by  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  letting  drop  tne  filings  of  either 
through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  particles  will  be  found  melted  into 
small  globules.  On  burning  a  red  wafer  over 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  submitting  the  latter  to 
the  microscope,  several  very  regularly  formed 
globules  of  lead  will  be  discovered. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  minute  petri- 
factions, and  fossil  remains,  of  marine  animals, 
insects,  animalcules  and  vegetables;  and  this 
division  of  our  subject  will  bring  before  us 
startling  discoveries,  to  which  &t  mind  is 
scarcely  disposed  to  give  credence.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  upon  the  mighty  opera- 
tions which  are  continually  going  forward  in 
the  microscopic  world,  will  lead  us  to  appre- 
hend so  much  of  these  wonders  as  is  necessary 
to  excite  our  belief  in  them.  We  shall  of 
course  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  infusorial 
organic  remains  discovered  by  Ehrenberg. 

Referring  to  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
Mr  Pritchard  has  the  following  observations, 
in  hia  Microseopic  IlhutratianB,  p.  20  : — "  Look 
at  the  discoveries  of  Agassiz  on  the  fossil  crea- 
tures of  the  deep!  By  a  microscopic  invest!- 
gation  of  such  portions  of  them  as  have  with- 
stood the  destructive  power  of  time,  namely, 
their  scaly  covering,  he  has  been  able  /so  to 
group  and  class  them,  that  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  genera  belonging  to  each  distinct 
era  are  clearly  demonstrated*  A  microscopic 
examination  also  of  the  testaceous  remains  of 
sundry  Entomostraceans,  found  in  slate-ciay 
formations,  now  elevated  much  above  the  le- 
vel  of  the  sea,  prove  them  to  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other  imbedded  in  the  waters.     And 
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the  naturalist  may  even  determine  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  shell,  whether  the  species  were 
the  inhabitants  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  con- 
sequently whether  the  strata  themselves  were 
the  indurated  b^ds  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  river 
or  lake." 

Fossil  remains  of  insects  have  hitherto 
rarely  been  met  with ;  and  of  those  which 
have  been  discovered  very  few  are  satisfacto- 
rily developed  by  the  microscope.  Blumenbach 
divides  them  into  three  sections. 

I.  *'  The  Determinable:  such  for  instance  as 
those  found  in  the  schist  at  Oeningen,  larvse 
of  LibellulsB,  Notonectse,  &C.  IL  DMotts: 
to  which  head  belong  most  of  those  inclosed  in 
amber,  as  also  most  of  the  petrified  crabs. 
III.  Unknown:  such  are  the  celebrated  Dudley- 
fossils,  which  are  found  in  various  places,  but 
no  where  finer  than  at  Dudley,  in  Worcester, 
shire,  and  frequently  retaining  their  crab-like 
shell."  Plate  4,  figs.  39,  40, 41,  49,  43,  50,05, 
represent  a  few  of  the  insects  that  have  been 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state ;  as  these  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  the  general  summary  of 
organic  remains,  it  would  be  needless  repeti- 
tion to  describe  them  here.  Plate  35,  fig.  41, 
exhibits  a  singular  insect,  much  resembling  a 
mite,  discovered  in  a  siliceous  formation  at 
Uckfield  in  Sussex.  It  is  drawn  with  nearly 
four  times  the  surface  it  exhibited  under  a 
doublet  of  one- thirtieth  inch  focus.  Its  real 
size  seems  to  vary  from  1 -3000th  to  1.1500th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  recent  discovery  of  aniroalcular  fos- 
sils by  Dr  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  has  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  the  philosophical  world,  and 
promises  to  aid  in  no  small  degree  the  ad- 
vancement of  geological  science.  **  These  re- 
mains," says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "are  the  si. 
liceous  shells  of  animalcules  belonging  to  the 
division  BaciUaria,  and  form  strata  of  tripoli, 
or  poli-schiefer  (polishing-slate),  at  Franzen- 
bad,  in  Bohemia.  M.  Ehrenberg  has  still 
more  recently  discovered  them  in  the  semi- 
opal  found  along  with  the  polishing-slate  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  Belin,  in  the  chalk  flints, 
and  even  in  the  semi-opal  or  noble  opal,  of  the 
porphyrific  rocks.  The  size  of  a  single  indi. 
vidua!  of  these  animals  is  about  1.268th  of 
a  line,  or  1.3456th  of  an  inch.  In  the  po- 
lishing slate  from  Belin,  in  which  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  vacuities,  a  cubic  &*tte  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  S3  millions  of  these  animals, 
and  a  cubic  inch  contains  41,000  millions  of 
them.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  po- 
Ibhing-slate  is  270  grains.  There  are,  there- 
fore, 187  millions  of  these  animals  in  a  single 
grain,  or  the  siliceous  covering  of  one  of  these 
animals  weighs  the  187th  millionth  part  of  a 
grain !" 

We  anticipate  the  questions  which  will 
arise  on  a  perusal  of  this  brief  statement :— • 
4» 
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How  can  animalcules  so  inconceivably  minute 
be  congregated  in  such  masses?  What  new 
powers  have  been  added  to  the  microscope  bj 
which  it  is  enabled  to  develope  these  delicate 
formations  ?  In  reply  to  the  latter  question, 
we  simply  state  the  fact,  that  recently  a  high 
degree  of  defining  and  penetrating  power  has 
been  given  to  the  microscope,  for  want  of 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  researches  into  the 
minutias  of  nature  were  frequently  inconclu- 
sive and  deceptive.  Deeper  magpiifiers  than 
any  formerly  known  are  now,  also,  brought 
into  effective  use.  The  first  inquiry ,«— how 
can  these  animalcules  be  collected  in  such 
countless  myriads  of  myriads  ? — ^will  be  satis* 
factorily  answered  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  most  talented  article  in  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal. 

^*  The  productions  of  the  kindred  zoophytes, 
in  the  innumerable  coral  reefs  and  islands 
which  bestud  the  ocean,  are  truly  wonderful ; 
but  not  less  astonishing  certainly  is  it,  that  the 
organic  remains  of  these  invisible  atoms  should 
abound  to  such  an  extent,  as  actually,  in  the 
language  of  Dr  Ehrenbcrg,  to  swell  in  no  small 
measure  the  amount  of  the  solid  matter  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe.  Many  of  these  ani- 
malcules are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  If 
water,  then,  containing  some  of  these,  be  taken 
from  a  pool  or  marsh,  and  conveyed  into  a  co- 
vered vessel,  a  layer  of  fine  powder,  speedily 
becoming  a  green  crust,  will  ere  long  be  found 
on  its  surface,  and  more  particularly  near  the 
margin  of  the  glass.  This  crust,  at  first  a 
bright  green,  gradually  assumes  a  brown  and 
yellow  hue.  This  constitutes  the  well  known 
PricMtlet/  matter  of  former  days,  which  at  one 
time  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers. It  seems  formed  of  the  more  solid 
portions  of  these  animalcules,  which>  in  succes. 
fiive  generations,  have  ceased  to  live."  The 
fecundity  of  these  small  animals  is  beyond  all 
conception  :  each  individual  produces  a  host ; 
and  *'  generation  succeeds  to  generation  with 
a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  estimated,  and 
their  remains  thus  accumulate  in  countless 
myriads,  and  to  a  vast  extent**  The  slimy 
substance  which  not  unfrequently  covers  stag, 
nant  waters,  and  is  sometimes  spread  over 
wet  and  marshy  soils,  has  been  discovered  to 
consist  of  large  masses  of  animalcules  in  thin 
layers.  **  When  we  are  thus  informed  of  lay- 
ers of  dead  infusoria  formed  on  common 
marshes,  or  in  ditches,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared  to  understand  how  the  same 
substances  may  have  formed  great  layers  or 
strata^  taking  their  place  amongst  the  other 
rocks  which  fall  under  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
ologist. The  fact,  however  it  may  be  received, 
is  so.  Vast  layers  of  rock,  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  many  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 


world,  which  the  microscope  has  found  to  he 
composed  solely  of  the  shields  or  bard  parts  :f 
Infusoria ;  these  remains  of  Infusoria  having, 
of  course,  been  deposited  from  ^rreat  bodies  ut 
water  which   formerly  overspread  the  pUcc 
Dr  Ehrenberg  has  actually  shown,  by  experi. 
ment  in  the  royal  deer  park  at  Berlin,  bow  sen 
rocks  may  be  formed  by  means  of   tbe   Infes. 
ory  tribes ;    and  the  only  diflference  betwcef: 
the  crust  formed  in  experiments  like  his,  sn^ 
a  layer  of  rock  several   itet  thick,  and  of 
large   extent,  is  in  the  scale    on    mrhich   'i: 
phenomenon  takes  placs.      In    tbe  one  C2«r 
we   have   a   natural   operation     on    a     knr:- 
scale,  and  in  the  other  an  artiOcial  operafi'^. 
on   a  small  one.     All  the  otber  features  r' 
(he  process  must  be  considered  as  ideoticd." 
The  writer  from  whom  we  have  been  quotir?, 
dismisses  his  subject  with  these  apposite  re- 
marks : — "  No  doul>t  the  abundant  veg^etation 
of  the  elder  world,  to  which  we  are  also  in- 
debted  for  our  beds  of  coal,  had  something  is 
do  with  the  production  of  these  vast  quantities 
of  animalcules,  which  never  fail  to  be  four.d 
where  the  least  amount  of  dead  veg^e table  mat- 
ter has  been  allowed  to  rest  in    still  water. 
Extensive   seas   of  fresh  water,  coromingled 
with  decaying  forests,  or  which  bad   passed 
over  such,  would  be  the  birth  place  of  our  fossil 
Infusoria,  the  remains  of  which,  as  generation 
after  generation  perished,  would  sink  in  an  im- 
palpable powder  to  the  bottom ,  and  there  in  time 
be  accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  rock.*' 
The  fossil   remains   of  vegetables  present 
most  interesting  phenomena  to  the  geo!o<;ist; 
these  have  been  already  referred  to  and  illu5. 
trated  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  in  this 
place  we  have  only  to  notice  that  the  micro- 
scope affords  considerable  aid  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  this  class  of  objects,  particularly  the 
fossil  woods,  specimens  of  wliich  can  now  be 
procured  cut  so  extremely  thin  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  by 
which  means  all  their  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture can   he   readily  ascertained.     We  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  Mr  Pritchard's  eloquent 
and  philosophical  remarks  on  this  subject : — 
"  To  the  botanist  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is 
indispensable.     In   the   investigation  of  our 
fossil.flora,  what  does  it  not  exhibit   to  us! 
How  beautiful  and  delicate  is  the   structure 
of  the  envelope  of  some  of  the  fossil.fniits ; 
those,    for    instance    of    our    London    clay, 
when  viewed  under  this   instrument!     And 
how  important  is  it,  that,  by  its  assistance, 
we  can  determine  with  accuracy  the  natural 
orders,  genera,  and  sometimes  the  very  species 
of  the  trees  and  plants   of    former   epochs  4 
How,  beyond  all  question,  is  now  demonstrated 
the  vegetable  origin  of  our  coal !     Preserved 
within  a  bituminous  lump  of  coal,  which  has 
been  deposited  for  thousands  of  years  deep  in 
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the  bowels  of  tho  earth,  you  may  diacem  not 
only  the  woody  fibre,  its  arrangement,  and 
the  disposal  and  form  of  the  medullary  rays, 
but  even  the  most  delicate  of  the  vegetable 
organs,  such   as  the  spiral  vessels   and  the 
beautiful  terminations  of  those  vessels !     These 
are  distinctly  discoverable  as  in  the  finest  pre- 
parations of  a  recent  plant.     And  what  can 
be    more  amusing   and  instructive   than  the 
examination  of  the  silicified  woods,  when  formed 
into  sections  no  thicker  than  the  paper  of  a 
bank-note?     Thus  rendered  pervious  to  light, 
the  organic  structure  of  the  wood  becomes 
plainly  distinguishable.    And  emanating  from 
this,  what  can  be  a  more  interesting  subject 
than  the  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
silicifying   process  has  been  carried  on — ^hy 
which  the  constituent  elements  of  the  inmost 
and   minutest   portions  are  changed-— whilst 
their  form  and  situation  and  colour  remain  the 
same  ?    In  investigating  also  that  extinct  genus 
of  plants,  the  Lepidodendra,  a  similar  idea  is 
raised  in  the  mind,  as  to  what  must  have  been 
the  particular  state  of  the  earth  .with  respect 
to  atmosphere  and  temperature  at  the  period 
of  their  growth,  and  what  the  changes  which 
have  since  taken  place,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
its  present  condition." — ''  In   the   foregoing 
remarks  on  the  application  of  the  microscope 
to  botanical  purposes,  I  have  given  the  reader 
only  a  general  outline ;  to  enter  upon  any  thing 
like  details,  would  of  necessity  extend  our  in- 
troductory  chapter  of  this  description  far  be- 
yond its  proper  bounds.     I  may,  nevertheless, 
be  permitted  to  make  use  of  one  example  by 
way  of  illustration.     But  how  shall  I  select 
one  where  the  materials  suited  to  construct  it 
are   so    superabundant,  and  where    they  all 
present  so  many  points  of  interest?     It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that ,  this  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  choice.     I  will  limit  my  observations, 
however,  to  a  single  microscopic  slider,  and  see 
what  instruction  is  derivable  from  it.    Suppose 
this  slider  to  contain  some  sections  of  a  fossil 
wood ;  for  instance,  three  specimens  or  shavings 
of  such  extreme  tenuity,  that  if  they  were  ex- 
posed, they  would  be  wafted  away  on  the 
slightest  breeze.     Let  them  be  weighed,  and 
they  will  not  exceed  a  grain.     Hand  them  to 
the  chemist,  and  he  can  only  prove  to   you 
that  their  primary  constituents  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, Src, and  in  so  doing,  he  will 
destroy  them.     What,  then,  does  an  inspec- 
tion of  them  under  the  microscope  reveal  ?    It 
will  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they 
grew  up,  like  our  forest  trees,  by  yearly  ad- 
ditions to  the  outside  of  their  woody  centres, 
or  by  internal  accessions,  like  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the   tropics.      It  will  tell   you 
ffhether  their  leaves  were  veined  or  not— 
whether  their  embryos  were  dicotyledons  or 
monocotyledons — whether  the  trees  from  which 


they  were  cut  had  branches  or  not — and,  if 
they  had,  whether  these  were  thick  and  sturdy, 
like  the  boughs  of  the  oak  ;  or  thin  andfiexible, 
like  the  branches  of  the  fir  tribe.  It  will  tell 
you  whether  the  wood  might  be  easily  cleft 
asunder,  like  deal  ;  or  would  sooner  break, 
like  beech ;  whether  it  was  elastic,  like  the 
pine— so  admirably  suited  for  the  masts  of 
ships  ;  or  like  the  stubborn  oak,  would  rather 
snap  than  yield  to  the  wind.  These  are  some 
of  the  ordinanr  properties  developed  by  the 
microscope.  Again,  in  taking  a  more  minute 
physiological  survey,  our  information  will  be 
by  no  means  less  complete.  For  these  same 
specimens  will  disclose  to  us,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  form  and  arrangement  of  their 
woody  fibres,  tho  disposition  of  their  barks, 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  tubular  recep. 
tacles  by  which  their  secretions  have  been 
carried  on,  and  their  growth  promoted.  In 
short,  so  much  will  be  revealed  by  them  in 
this  manner,  that  the  actual  distinction  between 
a  wild  and  a  cultivated  tree  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  clearly  traced."  * 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of 
our  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the 
minute  formations  and  phenomena  x)f  the 
Vegetable  Kmgdom.  Here  opens  a  rich  field 
of  interesting  observation,  and  the  more  in. 
teresting  because  it  embraces  an  extensive 
range  of  objects  with  which  readers  in  general 
can  claim  familiar  acquaintance,  so  far  as  their 
features  are  obvious  to  the  unassisted  eye.  It 
would,  we  venture  to  say,  be  difficult  to  find 
a  person,  young  or  old,  who,  in  his  rural  walk, 
has  not  stopped  to  look  upon  the  broad  and 
massive  foliage  of  the  oak,  or  rested  beneath 
the  shade  of  its  far  spreading  branches, — who 
has  not  gathered  the  wild  flowers  that  em- 
broidered his  sylvan  couch,  and  wondered  at 
their  surpassing  loveliness, — or  has  not  lingered 
with  pleasing  delight  amidst  the  luxuriant 
display  of  vegetable  beauty  in  the  carefully 
tended  flower-garden.  And  to  those  who  look 
with  admiration  on  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
as  they  exhibit  themselves  to  the  unaided 
sight,  and  in  a  passing  glance,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  know  that  under  these  obvious 
beauties  lie  concealed  formations  so  exquisite, 
and  mechanical  powers  so  wonderfully  con- 
trived by  the  great  Artificer  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce, sustain,  and  carry  on  the  vegetable  or- 
ganization, that,  wanting  a  knowledge  of 
these,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  any« 
thing  of  the  vegetable  creation.  And  here 
again  we  call  Mr  Pritchard  to  our  aid  : — 
'*  Vegetable  organography,"  he  observes, 
"  upon  which  the  modem  botanist  depends  so 
much  for  his   systematic   arrangement,  and 
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with  which  the  student  is  so  greatly  interested, 
and  amused,  owes  almost  its  very  existence 
to  the  microscope.  This  observation  will  be 
iband  to  apply  in  an  especial  manner  both  to 
the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  of  plants. 
The  membraneous  cellules  of  cellular  tissue 
are  sometimes  not  more  than  1-1 000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
size,  are  about  1 -900th  or  1 -300th.  How  then 
is  it  possible  that  we  could  become  acquainted 
with  their  forms  and  arrangement  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  ?  And  so  with  respect 
to  vascular  tissue  :  it  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble toward  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  forms  of  these  membrane- 
ous tubes,  and  of  the  spiral,  or  annular,  fibre 
that  surrounds  them.  A  knowledge  of  the 
fructification,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of 
that  numerous  and  curious  class  of  plants,  the 
Acrogens,  could  not  be  obtained  without  it ; 
nor  could  the  existence  of  many  of  them,  such 
as  the  Fungi,  Algae,  and  some  of  the  Musci, 
be  proved.  By  its  powers,  even  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  may  be  seen  to  contain  the  decisive 
characteristics  of  organic  structure ;  and  the 
long  debated  question  of  the  antiquarian, 
whether  the  *'  fine  linen  of  Egypt"  in  the  times 
of  the  Pharaohs,  was  of  linen  or  cotton  fibre, 
seeing  the  latter  is  now  indigenous  to  that 
country,  is  for  ever  set  at  rest." 

fiut,  not  to  insist  in  this  place  on  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  microscope  to  the  professed 
botanist  or  the  scientific  inquirer,  let  us  glance 
at  those  simple  yet  highly  interesting  and 
pleasing  observations,  which  appeal  so  forcibly 
to  every  one  who  has  a  mind  constituted  to 
relish  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  In 
an  ordinary  survey  of  flowers,  we  found  our 
admiration  on  the  beautiful  shape  and  texture 
of  the  petals,  their  number,  colour  and  arrange, 
ment ;  and  the  singular  or  striking  disposition 
of  the  stamina  and  other  parts  reposing  in  the 
cup  of  the  blossom.  But  when  we  take  a 
single  flower  and  subject  it  in  detached  parts 
to  microscopic  examination,  what  a  fund  of 
pleasing  knowbdge  is  opened  to  us  !  The 
velvet  surface  of  the  petals  is  resolved  into  a 
fabric  which  no  human  art  can  imitate  ;  and 
the  stamens  and  adjacent  parts  when  examined 
in  detail,  exhibit  formations  which  could  not 
have  been  conceived  to  exist  in  so  small  a 
space.  E  very  flower  has  m icroscopic  beauties 
peculiar  to  itself ;  and  it  would  occupy  the 
leisure  of  an  extended  life,  to  make  one  min- 
utely acquainted  with  the  floral  products  of 
the  humblest  village  garden.  Then,  again, 
what  a  variety  of  shape  and  character  is  to  be 
observed  in  seeds ;  some  with  beautiful  shining 
surfaces,  others  most  singularly  marked  and 
ti^ured,  or  strangelv  pcauliar  in  form,  or  pro- 
vided with  curiously  wrought  appendages, 

yet  all  strikingly  adapted  to  further  and  assist 


the  reproduction  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  fibres,  veins,  pe- 
culiarities of  surface,  &c.,  of  the  plant  leaves 
demand  careful  investigation  ;  and  the  young 
wood  of  the  shoots  is  likewise  worthy  of  being 
minutely  examined.  A  thin  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  latter  discovers  under  the  micros- 
cope a  structure  resembling,  but  far  surpassing, 
the  richest  lace  work,  ft  is  time,  however, 
to  leave  these  desultory  remarks,  and  proceed 
with  our  subject  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  active  mole- 
cules of  matter  in  connection  with  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  we  are  now  briefly  to  notice  the 
same  phenomenon  of  atomic  activity  in  vege- 
tables. Indeed,  it  was  during  a  course  of  ex- 
perimental observations  on  the  latter  sub- 
stances, that  this  phenomenon  was  first  wit- 
nessed  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Hav- 
ing found  that  the  poOen  of  plants,  when 
suspended  in  water,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable 
activity,  evidently  resulting  from  other  causes 
than  the  agitation  of  the  fluid  or  the  breath  of 
the  observer,  he  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
minute  particles  of  inorganic  bodies  might 
present  similar  appearances,  if  similarly  sus- 
pended.* This  conclusion  is  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  there 
is  no  difierence  between  the  motions  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  molecules,  beyond  what  may 
be  explained  by  th^  different  principles  on 
which  these  two  species  of  atoms  are  presumed 
to  combine,  for  the  formation  of  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  Our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  speculate  on  this  point  of  identity  between 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  it  must, 
however,  strike  the  reflecting  reader  as  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  minutest 
atoms  of  vegetable  and  mineral  bodies  are  con. 
trolled  by  one  common  law ;  and  he  may  be 
led  to  the  inference  that  probably  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies  are  produced  by  one  and  the 
same  principle,  modified  by  secondary  agen- 
cies. There  is,  notwithstanding,  thb  broad 
and  decisive  distinction  between  organic  and 
inorganic  structures ;  the  former  are  mere  ag- 
gregations of  atoms,  the  latter  are  laboratories, 
in  which  complicated  operations  are  continu- 
ally going  forward  to  prepare  matter,  so  that 
it  may  assimilate  with  and  enter  into  their 
constitution. 

The  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  plants  seems 
to  link  them  with  animal  existences  ;  but  we 
find,  on  close  examination,  that  the  motion  of 
vegetable  fluids  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  blood.  Blumenbach  observes ; — **  How- 
ever varied  the  reticular  and  other  connections 
of  the  vessels  may  be,  no  relation  can  be 


1  This  molecular  tctiviCy  Ii  exhibited,  not  in  the  vege. 
table  dust,  palpable  to  the  naked  eje,  and  nsuallj  named 
the  pollen,  but  Id  the  particles  of  the  true  farina  heresfter 
to  be  noticed. 
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detected  between  them,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
keep  tip  a  circulation  of  fluids,  such  as  is 
found  in  all  red-blooded,  and  so  many  white- 
blooded  animals."  Most  probably  what  is 
termed  the  circulation  in  plants  is .  nothing 
more  than  the  nutritive  juices  proceeding 
through  capillary  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  whence  they  do  not  return.  The 
reader  may,  however,  choose  to  hear  Mr 
Pritchard's  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  more 
particularly  as  they  are  the  result  of  careful 
observation  with  the  finest  instruments  that 
can  be  constructed. — ^**  The  circulation  in 
plants,  termed  cyciosit,  is  a  revolution  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  each  cellule,  and  is  dis- 
tinct from  those  surrounding  it.  It  can  be 
observed  in  all  plants  in  which  the  circu- 
lating fluid  contains  particles  of  a  diflerent 
refractive  power  or  intensity,  and  (he  cellules 
are  of  suflicient  size  and  transparency.  Hence 
all  lactescent  plants,  or  those  having  a  milky 
juice,  with  the  other  conditions,  exhibit  this 
phenomenon.  The  following  aquatic  plants 
are  generally  transparent  enough  to  show  the 
circulation  in  every  part  of  them  : — Nitella 
Hyal  ina,  Nitella  translucens,  Chara  vulgaris, 
and  Caulinia  frigalis.  In  the  Frog-bit 
(Hydrocharis)  it  is  best  seen  in  the  stipulse  of 
the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  roots.  The 
magnifying  powers  suited  for  the  above  are 
between  100  and  S50  times  linear.  In  the 
Spider-wort  (Tradescantia  virginica)  it  is 
seen  in  the  filaments  surrounding  the  stamens 
of  the  flowers:  power  required,  300  to  500 
times  linear.  In  the  common  groundsel 
(Senecio  vulgaris)  it  is  said  to  be  seen  in  the 
hairs  surrounding  the  stalks  and  flowers." 

The  respiration  of  plants  is  another  feature 
in  which  we  trace  a  similarity  between  vege- 
table and  animal  bodies.  The  leaves  in 
plants  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  lungs 
in  animals,  '*  for  the  execution  of  the  phlogis. 
tic  process,  which  in  the  latter,  is  effected 
principally  by  the  inspiration  of  the  respira- 
ble  part  of  the  air  on  its  basis,  oxygen ;  and 
which,  in  plants,  is  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  leaves.  In  plants  also,  this  re- 
spirable  gas,  or  its  basis,  is,  as  in  animals, 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  life ;  particu- 
larly as  Ingen'Housz's  experiments  have 
rendered  probable,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing in  their  vital  laboratory  their  principal 
material  of  nutrition,  carbonic  acid,  the  excess 
of  Which  they  subsequently  exhale  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  important  process 
is  carried  on  in  its  greatest  activity  in  the 
dark.  During  the  day* time,  on  the  contrary, 
and  particularly  in  sun-shine,  it  is  much 
more  languid :  hence  at  such  time,  plants 
prepare  and  consume  carbonic  acid  in  smaller 
quantities ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  evolve 
oxygen,  the  respirable  part  of  the  atmosphere, 


from  their  leaves."  By  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope  we  discover,  in  the  cuticle  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  a  number  of  small 
openings,  termed  stomcUa,  which  are  considered 
subservient  to  the  respiration  of  plants,  as  well 
as  to  the  exhalation  of  the  fluids  which  are 
evaporated  from  them  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  with  reference  to  the 
evaporation  of  moisture,  that  this  process  is  as 
necessary  to  vegetable,  as  that  of  perspiration 
is  to  animal  life  ;  for  if  the  stomata  of  the  leaf 
be  closed  up  artificially,  or  otherwise,  the 
plant,  or  that  immediate  part  of  it,  becomes 
diseased  and  withers.  The  alternate  exhala- 
tion of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  must  appear  a  remarkable 
provision,  subservient  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  man.  During  the  day,  when  mankind  are 
in  activity  and  requiring  a  full  supply  of  re- 
spirable air,  the  plants,  in  place  of  taking 
from,  add  to  its  healthy  qualities  ;  and  when, 
at  night,  the  human  race  are  wrapt  in  slum- 
bers, and  the  functions  of  the  animal  body  are 
performed  with  less  activity,  and  when  conse- 
quently less  oxygen  is  required  to  carry  them 
on,  the  plants,  in  turn,  take  in  their  supply  of 
this  gas,  evolving  it  again  with  the  morning 
light  for  the  benefit  of  the  awakening  world. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts 
ascertained  from  a  microscopic  examination  of 
a  flower.  We  will  begin  with  the  petals,  or 
leaves,  which  surround  and  protect  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  the  vegetable,  and  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  the  flower.  The  upper 
and  under  surface  of  these  are  first  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  disposition  of  the  downy 
covering,  or  spines,  or  other  remarkable  fea- 
tures, carefully  noted.  If  then  we  are  able  to 
separate  the  cuticle  on  the  under  side,  it  will 
discover  to  us  the  stomata ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  cuticle  exposes  the  absorbents  of  the 
petal,  whose  use  is  to  absorb  the  elements  of 
vegetable  nutrition  from  the  atmosphere. 
Strip  off  the  remaining  petals  from  the  flower, 
and  leave  only  the  reproductive  organs  on  the 
receptacle,  or  base.  Take  one  of  the  stamens 
and  carefully  observe  it ;  it  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Jilamentj  and  the  anther.  The  former 
of  these  is  found  to  be  a  capillary  tube  for  the 
conveyance  of  nutrition  to  the  anther,  a  vari- 
ously shaped  body  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  stamen.  The  anther  is  the  principal  object 
of  regard.  When  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination,  a  number  of  minute  particles  are 
seen  scattered  over  its  surface,  but  if  it  bo 
pressed,  and  its  interior  displayed,  the  particles 
become  innumerable ; — these  are,  what  is 
usually  termed,  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust 
necessary  for  the  impregnation  of  the  pistil, 
or  female  organ  of  the  blossom.  They  exhibit 
a  most  wonderful  variety  of  structure  in  dif. 
ferent  flowers,  and  have  always  been  objects 
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of  great  interest  to  the  microscopic  observer. 
Plate  34,  fig.  28,  is  the  pollen  of  the  marsh- 
mallow,  consisting  of  small  globes  thickly 
studded  with  prickles.  These  atoms  are  not, 
however,  the  actual  farina  ;  for  on  examination 
with  deep  powers  they  are  found  to  be  delicate 
little  bags,  containing  an  inconceivably  fine 
powder,  tiie  true  vegetable  semen.  The  pistil 
is  the  next  object  for  observation  :  it  consists 
of  tliree  parts,  the  germen^  the  ityk,  and  the 
stigma.  The  style  is  a  hollow  tube,  forming 
a  communication  between  the  other  parts  of  the 
pistil ;  the  stigma  is  usually  a  small  bulbous 
substance  supported  by  the  style ;  and  the 
germen  is  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pistil, 
reposing  within  the  corolla  of  the  flower.  At 
the  time  of  fecundation  the  farina  falls  on  the 
stigma,  whence  it  is  presumed  to  pass  through 
the  style  to  the  germen,  the  seeds  in  which 
thus  become  impregnated  and  indued  with 
vegetable  vitality.  The  stigma  in  some 
flowers  is  either  divided,  or  has  a  small  open- 
ing which  contracts  and  expands  at  intervals ; 
in  others  this  organ  exhibits  a  porous  surface  ; 
in  either  case  it  is  suitably  constructed  for  the 
office  it  fulfils.  The  germen  is  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  pistili  answering  to  the 
ovaries  in  animals.  If  the  outer  covering  be 
carefully  removed,  the  seeds  will  be  discovered, 
clustered  like  grapes,  and  a  considerable  dif. 
ference  of  formation  will  be  observed  in  the 
germen  of  different  flowers.  We  have  here 
slightly  glanced  at  a  few  leading  facts  elicited 
from  a  microscopic  examination  of  blossoms  ; 
and  in  connection  with  them,  we  would  men. 
tion  the  singular  means  by  which  the  impreg. 
nation  of  the  pistil  by  the  farina  is  frequently 
eifected,  Somo  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  contain  within  themselves  both  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  reproduction ;  others  are 
either  male  or  female.  *'  The  motion  which 
is  observed  at  the  time  of  impregnation  in 
those  flowers  which  unite  the  sexes  is  very 
remarkable  :  thus,  for  example,  the  stamina  of 
the  common  barberry,  when  touched  on  their 
inner  side,  (that  turned  towards  the  germen) 
as  may  happen  when  an  insect  settles  on 
the  flower,  to  suck  the  honey  from  its  basis, 
suddenly  move  inwards,  and  strike  their 
anthers  against  the  stigma,  by  that  means 
eflecting  the  fecundation.'*  When  the  organs 
are  in  separate  flowers,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  hop,  hemp,  &c.,  on  different  piatxts, 
the  farina  will  frequently  be  carried  from  the 
stamen  of  the  male  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
the  female,  by  the  honey  bee,  which  visits 
the  various  blossoms  to  collect  their  sweetness, 
and  almost  invariably  bears  away  on  its  wings 
and  body  a  portion  of  the  farina  from  one 
flower,  and  unconsciously  deposits  it  on  the 
stigma  of  another.  There  are  other  means  of 
impregnation   in    these  cases,  more  obvious; 


such  as  the  agency  of  the  wind,  or  the  actual 
deposition  by  the  florist  of  the  farina  on  the  fe- 
male organ. 

When  the  impregnation  of  the  germen  is 
effected,  all  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  plant 
fall  off,  and  the  former  increases  in  size  till 
tlie  seeds  contained  in  it  have  reached  matu- 
rity. **  The  form,  as  well  of  the  different 
seeds,  as  of  the  coverings  in  which  they  are 
inclosed,  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  flowers, 
and  adapted  in  the  most  admirable  manner  tu 
the  preservation  of  the  species  as  regards  their 
extended  dispersion,  their  security,  &c.  The 
provision,  too,  is  remarkable,  by  means  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  position  in  the 
ground,  when  they  germinate,  they  invariably 
shoot  their  radicle  downwards,  and  the  plumula 
upwards."  The  principal  parts  of  a  seed  are  the 
cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes,  which  after  germina- 
tion become  leaves,  and  the  corcubim  or  heart, 
consisting  of  the  radicle  and  the  plumula.  Seeds 
require,  in  general,  to  be  prepared  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  by  steeping  them  in  hot 
water,  when  the  several  parts  just  named  separ- 
ate  and  discover  their  respective  formadoos 
The  exterior  of  many  seeds  is,  however,  so  re- 
markable, that  without  any  preparation  theyarp 
most  interesting  objects  under  every  power  thai 
will  afford  light  sufficient  to  develope  their 
structure.  To  attempt  a  description  of  all  the 
varieties, is  impossible ;  we  must  simply  refer  to 
some  of  their  singular  appendages,  and  des- 
cribe  a  few  whose  formation  is  most  striking. 

The  pappus,  or  down,  with  which  many 
seeds  are  provided  is  a  wonderful  characteristic, 
whether  we  regard  the  structure  of  the  down 
itself,  or  the  ends  it  is  intended  to  s%jyt, 
Plate  34,  fig.  9,  exhibits  a  filament  of  thistle 
down,  as  it  appears  under  a  linear  magnify- 
ing power  of  80.  This  down,  with  some 
variety  of  form,  is  either  placed  on  the  top  o( 
seeds  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  or  on  each 
side  like  wings, or  it  covers  the  entire  surface ; 
in  any  case  the  purpose  is  much  the  same, 
namely,  to  provide  the  seed  with  means  of 
transit  from  the  seed-case  to  the  spot  of  earth 
on  which  it  is  destined  to  fall  and  germinate. 
And  to  this  wonderful  contrivance  of  nature 
for  the  propagation  of  vegetable  life>  we  are 
to  attribute  much  of  the  verdure  and  floral 
loveliness  of  those  wild,  sequestered  spots, 
where  the  cultivating  hand  of  man  has  never 
been  employed,  and  where  the  human  foot 
has  rarely  trod.  The  down  is  sometimes 
designed  as  a  protection  to  the  seed  ;  it  either 
repels  the  moisture  which  would  injure  it,  or 
prevents  undue  pressure  from  contiguous  bodies. 
A  nd  in  some  cases,  it  is  so  disposed,  that  it  not 
only  directs  the  seed  into  a  proper  position  for 
germination,  but  also,  if  the  seed  be  placed  in 
the  earth  with  its  plumula  downwards,  will 
work  it  up  to  the  surface  again,  and  re-de- 
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posit  it  with  the  plume  upwards  !  The  only 
other  appendage  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is 
the  ahf  or  wing,  a  fine  membrane  attached 
either  to  the  back  or  margin  of  certain  seeds. 
On  a  microscopic  examination,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  intended  so  much  for  a  means  of 
transit,  as  for  absorbing  nutriment  to  facilitate 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  It  is,  in  most 
instances,  a  layer  or  reticulation  of  capillary 
tubes,  protected  by  a  double  membrane. 

The  conformation  of  poppy  seeds  is  exceed, 
ingly  curious.  In  outline  they  somewhat  re- 
semble a  kidney,  and  their  surfaces  are  divided 
into  angular  compartments,  by  means  of  re- 
ticulated fibres  connected  by  an  exceedingly 
thin  and  transparent  membrane.  Plate  34, 
fig.  29,  is  the  seed  of  the  Calampelus  Scaber, 
in  which  the  ala,  or  wing,  is  a  characteristic 
feature  ;  the  external  tunic,  or  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  seed,  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. Fig.  SO,  represents  a  seed  of  the  French 
Marygold ;  and  in  this  we  notice  the  wing- 
like disposition  of  the  down  before  adverted 
to.  Had  the  object  been  sufficiently  magni- 
fied, this  down  would  have  exhibited  the  char, 
acter  of  fig.  9.  It  is  barbed,  or  spinated ; 
and  whilst  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transit 
of  the  seed,  it  also  controls  its  position  when 
placed  in  the  earth,  as  previously  stated.  Fig. 
43,  exhibits  the  Theca,  or  seed  vessel  of  Moss, 
under  a  superficial  magnifying  power  of  100. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  fructi- 
fication of  the  mosses  could  never  have  been 
understood.  Botanists  are  now  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  various  genera,  by  observing 
the  character  of  the  fringe  round  the  mouth  of 
the  seed-vessel,  and  the  peculiarities  of  figure 
in  the  seed  itself.  The  powder,  or  seed,  of 
Puff-ball,  a  species  of  Fungus,  is  an  object  of 
great  interest,  under  a  high  magnifying  power. 
Baker  describes  it  in  these  words  : — *'  The 
seed  of  the  PufT-ball  seems  to  the  naked  eye 
like  a  smoke  or  vapour  ;  but  when  examined 
by  one  of  the  greatest  magnifiers  (for  else  it 
cannot  be  distinguished)  it  appears  to  be  in- 
finite numbers  of  little  globules,  of  an  orange 
colour,  somewhat  transparent,  whose  axis  is 
not  above  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a 
•  hair  :  so  that  a  cube  of  a  hair's-breadth  diame- 
ter, wouI(i  be  equal  to  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  them."  The  same  authors 
remarks  on  the  seed-vessels  of  ferns,  the 
second  order  of  Cryptogamian  plants,  agree 
with  recent  observations.  "  The  ancients," 
he  says,  **  imagined  the  capillary  plants  and 
many  other  kinds  to  produce  no  seeds  at  all, 
but  the  microscope  has  discovered  that  all  the 
several  species  of  fern  are  so  far  from  being 
barren  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  amazingly 
fruitful  :  that  the  seed-vessels  are  on  the  backs 
of  the  leaves,  and  that  the  dust  which  flies  ofT 
when  we  meddle  with  them,  is  nothing  but 


their  minute  seeds.  These  seed-vessels  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  like  a  black  or  brown  scurf 
on  the  back  side  of  the  leaf ;  but,  when  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  resemble  little  circular 
tubes,  divided  into  many  cells, containingseeds. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  vessels  fly  open 
with  a  spring,  and  spirt  the  seeds  out  on  every 
side,  in  the  form  of  dust  :  and  if  at  that  season 
some  of  the  leaves  are  put  in  a  paper  cone, 
and  that  be  held  to  the  ear,  the  seed-vessels 
may  be  heard  to  burst  with  a  considerable 
noise.  Some  of  these  minute  vessels  contain 
at  least  one  hundred  seeds,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Fig.  33^  shows  the  pod  and  seed 
of  a  kind  of  fern,  named  polypodium,  that 
vegetates  on  the  bark  of  the  oak.  The  seeds 
contained  in  each  pod  correspond  in  number 
to  the  divisions  on  its  circumference.  The 
figures  exhibit  all  the  details  observed  under 
a  superficial  magnifying  power  of  40,000." 

The  plant,  or  tree  leaves,  require  to  be 
considered  distinctly  from  the  petals  of  the 
blossom  ;  for  though  the  two  have  some  things 
in  common,  the  latter  affect  the  flower  only, 
whilst  the  former  are  organs  on  which  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  whole  vegetable 
structure  principally  depends.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  cuticle,  stomata,  and 
absorbent  vessels,  and  the  important  offices 
they  fulfil ;  the  other  points  of  microscopic 
interest  are  included  in  the  following  observa- 
tions by  Blumenbach.  "  The  leaves  are  es- 
sentially the  same  in  composition  with  the 
trunk  and  branches,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  in  them  cuticle,  bark,  woody 
substance  and  medullary  cellular  structure. 
The  latter  occupies  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  be- 
tween the  two  reticular  layers  of  woody  sub- 
stance, from  which  the  other  parts  may  be 
removed  bv  corrosion  and  similar  processes, 
leaving  a  skeleton  leaf,  as  it  is  called.  This 
reticular  woody  substance  is  covered  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  with  a  peculiar  membrane, 
generally  called  cuticle,  but  differing  mater- 
ially from  the  proper  cuticle  already  men. 
tioned,  (which  is  really  expanded  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  leaves,)  and  penetrated  by 
numerous  absorbing  vessels." 

We  extract  some  interesting  remarks  con. 
cerning  leaves,  from  an  author  before  quoted;  * 
and  the  reader  will  admire  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  has  anticipated  the  comparatively 
recent  discovery  of  the  cyclctiSy  or  circulation 
in  plants. 

"  The  leaves  of  trees  or  plants  are  full  of 
innumerable  veins  and  ramifications,  that  con- 
vey the  perspirable  juices  to  the  pores,  for 
their  discharge.  Whether  or  no  there  be  any 
circulation  in  them  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  as  their  juices,  when  let  out,  immediately 


*  Baker.     The  Mlcruscope  made  Easy,  p.  246. 
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break,  coagulate,  and  become  a  siiff  jelly,  it 
seems  probable  there  may  be  some  circulation 
w^hich  prevents  the  same  effects  in  the  vessels. 
The  sudden  shrinking,  closing,  and  opening 
of  flowers,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  heads 
of  poppies,  &c.,  the  vermicular  motions  of  the 
veins  of  plants  when  exposed  to  the  air»  seem 
also  to  imply  somewhat  like  sensation.  The 
microscope  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  dis- 
cover much  more  on  these  subjects  than  we 
yet  know.  Mr  Lecuwenhoeck  tearing  to 
pieces  a  leaf  of  the  species  of  box  called  Pabna 
cereriSf  that  he  might  examine  it  the  better, 
computed  one  side  of  it  to  be  furnished  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  and 
ninety  pores  ;  and  as  the  other  side  must  have 
as  many,  (?)  the  whole  number  of  pores  in  a 
single  leaf  of  box  will  be  three  hundred  and 
forty. four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  leaves  of  rue  seem  full  of  holes,  like  a 
honey. comb  ;  all  the  kinds  of  St  John's  wort 
appear  likewise  struck  full  of  pin-holes  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  the  microscope  shows  that  the 
places  where  those  holes  seem  to  be,  are  really 
covered  with  an  exceeding  thin  and  white 
membrane.  The  under  side  of  the  herb  Mer- 
cury,  looks  as  if  rough  cast  with  silver,  and  the 
ribs  full  of  white  round  transparent  balls,  like 
numberless  grapes,  fastened  by  slender  foot- 
stalks. A  sage  leaf  appears  like  rug  or  shag, 
full  of  knots,  tasseled  with  silver  thrums,  and 
embellished  with  fine  round  crystal  beads  or 
pendants,  fastened  by  little  foot-sUlks.  The 
under  side  of  a  rose  leaf,  but  especially  of 
sweet-briar,  looks  diapered  with  silver." 

*'  Every  body  knows  that  the  leaves  of  sting- 
ing  nettles  are  thick  set  with  sharp  prickles, 
that  penetrate  the  skin  when  touched,  and 
occasion  pain,  heat,  and  swelling:  which 
symptoms  were  imagined,  formerly,  to  ensue 
from  the  prickles  being  left  in  the  wounds 
they  make.  But  the  microscope  discovers 
something  much  more  wonderful  in  this  com- 
mon vegetable,  and  shows  that  its  prickles  are 
formed  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stings  of  living  animals.  For  every  one  of 
them  is  found  to  be  a  rigid,  hollow  body,  ter- 
minating in  the  most  acute  point  imaginable, 
with  an  opening  near  its  end.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  cavity  lies  a  minute  vessel  or  bag,  con- 
taining a  limpid  liquor,  which,  upon  the  least 
touching  of  the  prickles,  is  spirted  through  the 
little  outlet  ;  and,  if  it  enters  the  skin,  pro- 
duces the  mischief  before  mentioned  by  the 
pungency  of  its  salts.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  when  the  leaves  of  the  nettles  are  consid- 
erably dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  sting 
but  very  little ;  whereas  such  as  are  green 
and  juicy,  produce  violent  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion. But  the  quite  contrary  to  this  would 
happen,  if  the  symptoms  were  only  owing  to 
the  breaking  of  the  prickles  in  the  flesh  :  since 


when  dry,  they  must  be  more  biittle^  as  weT 
as  more  rigid,  than  when  they  abound  wit- 
juice."  Our  author  concludes  his  remarb 
by  suggesting  this  query : — "  Arc  there  an? 
valves  in  the  vessels  of  vegetables,  as  in  those 
of  animals,  to  let  the  juices  pass,  bat  hinde: 
their  return?"  To  this  inquiry  we  bcliere 
no  answer  has  yet  been  returned  by  any  sob- 
sequent  observer;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  te 
say  that  it  is  deserving  of  patient  investigi- 
tion. 

We  must  now  briefly  glance  at  the  genenl 
structure  of  those  cryptogamian  plants,  whose 
parts  are  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  seen  bj 
the  naked  eye.  Of  these  plants  there  are 
four  Orders: — the  Ferns,  the  Mossn,  tke 
Algfle,  and  the  Fungi. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  fcr^ 
namely,  their  seed-vessels  and  seeds,  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  seed-vessels  arc 
termed  capndti^  and  are  usually  surrounded 
by  an  elastic  ring ;  the  seeds  themselves  are 
named  iporu!e$.  These  are  objects  that  re- 
quire considerable  magnifying  power  to  d£. 
velope  them.  The  leafy  stem  of  the  fern  (the 
fircnri)  is  an  object  of  great  interest  when  viewed 
on  the  under  side,  which  exhibits  all  the  seed 
vessels  arranged  in  regular  dotted  lines. 

The  mot$e»  are  a  numerous  family  of  ver? 
minute  plants.  ^*  They  are  supposed  to  be 
devoid  of  woody  fibre  and  vascular  tissae. 
When  a  leaf  is  carefully  examined,  the  «^ 
which  divide  the  different  cells  that  compose 
it,  will  in  many  species  be  found  to  consist  o; 
a  single  spiral  line,  taking  a  spiral  course  from 
one  end  of  the  cell  to  another.  To  observe 
this,  it  will  be  advisable  previously  to  soal 
the  moss  in  water,  in  order  to  expand  the  cells. 
In  collecting  mosses,  it  is  essential  to  procon 
them  with  the  theca  (before  noticed  and  illus- 
trated,) **  as  without  it,  it  is  very  diflicnlt  to 
determine  the  genera  to  which  they  belong." 
Plate  35,  fig.  37,  is  a  leaf  of  sphagwxm^  more 
usually  known  under  the  name  of  bog-moss. 
By  reflected  light,  and  when  laid  on  a  dark- 
coloured  stage,  it  appears  delicately  white, 
and  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  septa  is  readiiv 
perceived.  When  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  the  regularly  disposed  hexagonal  cells 
present  tho  appearance  of  delicate  tracery,  or 
lattice  work.  It  is  here  shown  un(Ter  the  loif 
power  of  100  on  the  surface.  *'  Mosses  of  all 
kinds  are  agreeable  objects,  and  appear,  by 
the  microscope,  to  be  as  perfect  in  their  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds,  as  the  largest  plants  or  trees. 
Those,  particularly,  that  grow  on  the  rocks 
and  coastsof  the  sea,  exhibit  amazing  beauties." 
The  order,  named  alga^  includes  the  lichens, 
fuel,  and  confervae;  and  those  exceedingly 
minute  vegetations  which  compose  the  green 
matter  on  unfrequented  paths,  and  also  the 
various  kinds  of  mouldiness,  may  be  placed 
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under  this  order.     The  lichens  grow  on  rock) 
the  trunks  of  trees,  old  palings,  8cc.,  and  are 
more  usually  known  by  the  names  of  wall, 
moss  and  tree-moss.     Their  generic  distinc- 
tions  are  founded  on  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  their  organs  of  fructification,  which 
commonly  resemble  little  cups  or  shields.  The 
fuci  (or  sea-weeds)  form  a  most  interesting 
class  of  microscopic  objects  ;  there  is  a  won- 
derful variety  of  them,  and  the  structure  of 
every  genera  is  either  exceedingly  beautiful, 
or  singularly  curious  in  its  details.     Plate  35, 
fig.  S8,  exhibits  a  species  of  sea- weed,  under 
a  superficial  amplification  of  100.     The  con- 
fervse    are  aquatic  vegetations    consisting  of 
capillary  tubes  only,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  mode  of  propagation  is  extremely  simple  : 
in  the  conferva  fotUinalis,  it  consists  merelv  in 
'*  the  enlargement  of  one  end  of  the  thread-like 
plant  into  a  globular  ball,  which  afterwards 
falls  off  and  expands  into  a  thread  of  the  same 
kind."      The  confervse    include    the   genera 
C/iara,  and  NiteUa^  in  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  cellular  circulation    is  distinctly 
seen.     The  appearances  presented  under  the 
microscope,  by  the  different  kinds  of  mouldi. 
ness  is  most  remarkable.      Every  species  is 
resolved  into  a  perfect  plant,  •*  bearing,"  says 
Baker,  '*  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  in- 
creasing in  a  manner  almost  incredible  :  for 
in  a  very  few  hours  the  seeds  spring  up,  ar- 
rive at  full  maturity,  and  bring  forth  seed 
themselves;  so  that  a  day  produces  several 
generations  of  them."    The  usual  form  of  these 
minute  plants  consist  of  a  capillary  tube,  the 
stem,  and  a  small  round  head,  the  fruit  or  seed 
vessel ;   this  latter  ripens,  bursts  open,  and 
scatters  the  seed  around  it.      The  Juiigiy  of 
which  the  common  mushroom  is  a  representa- 
tive,  '*  consists  of  plants  mostly  of  a  spongy  or 
cork  like  texture  ;  they  are  generally  of  short 
duration,  and  bear  their  seeds  in  gills  or  tubes, 
or  attached  to  fibrous  or  spongy  substances. 
Their  generic  characters  are  taken  from  the 
disposition  of  their  seeds,  or  from  their  external 
figure  or  appearance.      The  greater  number 
of  the  fungi  are  indigestible  poisonous  matter, 
and  the  edible  mushrooms  ought  to  be  collected 
with  care."*     Mr  Pritchard observes, — ^**  their 
structure  is  simple,  and  mostly  consists  of  cell, 
ular   tissue,  in  which   the   minute   seeds  or 
sporules  are  disposed.     They  are  found  in  all 
damp  places  in  which  there  is  not  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air."     Before  the  invention  of  the  mi- 
croscope,  it  was  believed  that  the  various  kinds 
of  fungi  '*  might  be  generated  at  any  time, 
and  from  any  kind  of  putrified  substance,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  without  seed;  merely  by 
the  friendly  concurrence  of  either  natural  or 
artificial  heat  and  moisture."     In  reference  to 


*  See  Botanical  Chart  in  tlie  Popular  Encyclopedia. 
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this  opinion,  an  old  micrographer  juatly  re- 
marks :— *'  It  must  be  owned,  that  heat  and 
moisture,  and  oftentimes  a  degree  of  putrefac 
tion  in  the  substance,  are  requisite  to  make 
these  little  plants  thrive  ;  but  that  such  pnn. 
ciples  should  be  able  to  create  them,  must,  I 
think,  be  past  belief."  The  destructive  fungi 
of  wood,  {mendiue  destruens  and  vastaiory)  more 
popularly  known  as  the  dry  rot,  are  singular 
microscopic  objects  when  examined  in  detail ; 
as  are  also  the  uredo  segetumy  &c.,  which  cause 
rust,  smut,  &c.,  in  grain,  and  whose  fructifica- 
tion consists  in  a  mealy  powder,  under  the 
cuticle  of  the  plants. 

With  a  brief  mention  of  the  microscopid 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  woody  formations 
of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  we  shall  conclude  our 
survey  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     **  The  stem 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  covered  externally  with 
a  very  fine  cuticle,  (rind,)   under  which  lie 
the  bark  and  the  liber  (Bass,)  the  latter  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  most  active  sap 
vessels,  and  consequently,  one  of  the  parts  most 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  plant     Placed 
more  internally,  is  the  alburnum  (sap  ;)  next 
to  it  is  the  true  wood,  and  next,  the  medulla 
(pith)  partly  within  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
partly  down  the  middle  of  the  stem;  its  quan- 
tity gradually  diminishing  as  the  age  of  the 
tree  increases.     In  plants  of  this  kind  too,  one, 
or  more  properly,  two  new  layers  of  wood  are 
produced  yearly,  probably  by  the  alburnum, 
whence  it  is  possible,  from  the  number  of  such 
concentric  layers,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  age  of  the  plant.     The  wood  of  palms 
forms  an  exception  to  this  disposition,  in  which 
no  such  concentric  layers  exist,  the  trunk  being 
equally  dense  throughout,  very  hard,  and  ap- 
parently traversed  by  partial  tubes  of  albur- 
num.    This  circumstance  is  of  importance  in 
assisting  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  fossil 
woods."     In  thin  transverse  and  vertical  sec 
tions  of  woods,  (such  as  are  prepared  by  Mr 
Pritchard  for  the  gratification  of  the  micros, 
copic  observer,)  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
characteristics  above  named,  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable  under  a   moderate   magnifying 
power.     The  great  points  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination in  tnis  class  of  objects,  are  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  cettular  tissue^  woody  JUfre^ 
and  vascular  tissue.  "The  cellutar  tissue  composes 
the  pith  and  soft  parts  of  a  tree  or  plant ;  when 
minutely  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
distinct  vesicles   of    various   forms   cohering 
together:  they  vary  in  size  from  l-30th  of  an 
inch   to  1.600th  ;   the   largest   are   found  in 
aquatic  plants  and  in  the  gourd  tribe."     This 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  vesicles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  filled  with  the  nutritive  juices 
of  the  plant,  whether  absorbed  by  the  bark  or 
]  funiished  by  capillary  tubes  from  the  root ; 
I  and  in  these  small  reservoirs,  it  is  probable, 
4o 
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the  fluids  undergo  a  preparation  for  the  pur* 
poses  they  are  to  serve.  **  The  woody-Jibrt  is 
best  observed  in  the  vertical  sections,  cut  either 
parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  medullary 
rays:  it  consists  of  slender  tubes  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  ends.  The  fibres 
vary  greatly  in  diameter ;  the  largest  are  in 
the  cotiifersB  :  in  the  lime-tree  they  often  ex. 
ceed  l-50th  of  an  inch.  The  vascular  ti$we 
consists  of  membraneous  tubes,  with  conical 
extreraitiesy  internally  furnished  with  fibre. 
When  the  fibre  consists  of  one  or  more  threads 
coiled  spirally  like  a  screw,  it  is  called  a  tpirai 
vessel;  when  the  fibre  consists  of  rings,  it  takes 
the  name  of  tmnular  vessel:  and  if  in  small 
pieces,  dudedvessels  ftiiher  reticulated  or  dotted.** 
The  vascular  tissue  of  plants  acts  in  concert 
with  the  cellular  tissue  for  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  the  nutritive  fluids.  Our  mi* 
croscopic  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  vege- 
table  organization,  is  far  from  being  complete  ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  present  we  can  do  little  more 
than  express  our  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
operations  which  must  be  continually  going  for- 
ward in  that  laboratory,  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a 
tree.  **  Every  tree,"  Adams  observes,  **  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  numerous  coiicen* 
trie  strata  or  flakes,  forming  so  many  cones, 
inscribed  one  within  the  other,  and  whose 
number  is  almost  indefinite.  The  most  ex- 
terior  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  bark  ;  the 
more  interior,  those  of  the  wood.  In  the 
germ  they  are  gelatinous,  by  degrees  they 
become  herbaceous,  and  in  process  of  time 
assume  the  consistence  of  wood.  Thus  the 
stem,  the  root,  and  the  branch,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  uf  a  prodigious  number  of 
concentric  vertical  strata,  each  composed  of 
different  fascicles  of  fibres  ;  which  fibres  are 
again  formed  of  smaller  ones.  The  spaces 
between  these,  and  among  the  fibres,  are  filled 
up,  interwoven  with,  and  connected  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  radial  insertions 
are  formed." 

Plate  35,  fig.  39,  exhibits  the  singular 
formation  of  the  aloe  as  developed  in  a  trans- 
verse  section,  under  the  amplifying  power  of 
100  on  the  surface.  This  object  discovers  the 
character  of  cellular  tissue  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner. 

Fig.  40,  shows  the  fine  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  palm,  under  a  superficial  power  of  90,000. 
Fig.  49,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
clematis,  showing,  under  a  superficial  power 
of  400,  the  wonderful  arrangement  and  ex- 
(Itiisite  structure  of  its  tissues. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  minute  for* 
mations  and  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
A  large  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a 
particular  and  detailed  examination  of  animal 
minutiae  :  all  therefore,  that  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves  in  a  division  of  a  single  chapter, 


is  to  take  a  general  and  comprehensive  sunrej, 
particularizing  only  in  a  few  instance*  by  war 
of  illustration. 

We  commence  with  a  slight  notice  of  tbe 
bony  structures  in  animals.  These  are  broagbt 
under  microscopic  examination,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cuttings  of  wood ;  vis.  by  obtaiiiioE 
extremely  thin  vertical  and  transverse  sections, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  both  in  a  dry  state  uid 
moistened  with  water.  We  are  instantly  strock 
with  the  resemblance  between  them  and 
vegetable  formationa  :  in  the  transverse  sec- 
tions we  observe  the  cavity  formerly  occopied 
bv  the  marrow,  answering  to  the  medulla  in 
fNants;  the  perforations,  resembling  celloUr 
tissue  ;  and  the  concentric  circles,  indicatii)^ 
the  process  by  which  the  structure  is  enlai^ged. 
In  verticle  and  oblique  sections  tlie  vegetable 
analogy  is  still  preserved,  in  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  fibres.  The  fnt$da  i 
animals  are  to  be  examined  in  like  manner: 
by  cutting  thin  slices  of  dried  flesh  in  varioos 
directions,  and  viewing  them  first  in  their  dn 
state,  and  afterwards  when  saturated  with 
water.  The  formation  of  the  fibres  ajul 
muscular  vessels,  (the  latter  much  resemblii^ 
the  vascular  tissue  of  plants^  is  worthy  of  at- 
tentive examination  ;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
mere  beauty  or  singularity  of  formation  that 
renders  them  interesting,  for  from  a  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  these  structures  we  are 
enabled  to  infer  with  certainty  concerning  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  animals  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  The  ^nw,  ^w^ 
nails,  &c.  of  animals  form  a  cla.w  of  objects 
that  are  brought  under  view  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  preceding.  Thin  slices  cut  w 
two  or  three  directions  exhibit  the  fibres  and 
cellular  cavities  ;  and  a  vegetable  stroctureis 
farther  evidenced  by  treating  them  as  opaqw 
objects,  and  observing  the  character  of  the  ex- 
terior. If,  for  instance,  the  outer  surface  o 
the  human  nails  be  attentively  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  vast  number  ol 
layers  ;  and  if  we  take  a  hedgehog  or  ^^^^' 
pine's  quill  (the  structure  of  which  isthesaioe 
in  principle  with  that  of  the  nails,  hoofs,  &c^y 
we  shall  discover  the  true  nature  of  the« 
layers,  which  are,  in  fact,  conical  cups  shoot- 
ing successively  one  out  of  the  other.  ' '*^^ 
34,  fig.  27,  exhibits  a  transverse  section  of  a 
hedgehog's  quill,  wherein  we  see  a  medola 
or  pith,  cellular  cavities,  and  other  vegetable 
characteristics.  We  perceive,  then,  a  won- 
derful analogy  in  these  structures  /o  ^^ 
woody  formations  of  trees,  both  in  the  interna 
disposition  of  parts,  and  the  exterior  accesaw'^' 
arising  from  progressive  growth.  Tbe  naff^ 
of  different  animals  are  very  similar  to  l"^ 
horns  and  nails,  &c.  inasmuch  as  they  co^^}^ 
of  cups  inserted  within  each  other,  and  ^"' 
teriorly  exhibit,  (so  far  as  micrograpbers  have 
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succeeded  in  examining  transverse  sections,) 
nearly  the  same  vegetable  characteristics.  In 
general^  however,  the  cups  are  more  readily 
distinguished  in  hairs  than  in  the  nails,  or 
porcupine's  quills,  and  other  objects  of  this 
class  ;  there  is  also  a  much  greater  variety  of 
structure  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Plate  34,  figs.  L  to  7,  exhibit  some  interesting 
varieties  of  hairs,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
order.  We  give  no  illuslration  of  the  human 
hair,  because  in  the  adult  its  character  is  so 
much  defaced  by  friction,  that  it  exhibits, 
even  under  a  deep  power,  little  more  than  the 
appearance  of  a  polished  cylinder.  In  the 
hair  of  an  infant  newly  bom,  the  serratures 
on  the  sides,  or  more  properly,  the  cup  shaped 
processes,  are  readily  distinguished ;  we  had 
not,  however,  when  engaged  on  our  drawings, 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  specimen.  Hairs 
may  be  described  generaSy  as  cylindrical 
bodies,  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  minute 
fibres,  with  cellular  cavities  interposed  ;  some 
have  spiral  lines  running  up  the  interior  ;  and 
from  observation  of  a  few  varieties,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  are  furnished  with  an  appa. 
ratus  resembiinff  the  stomata  in  the  leaves  of 
vegetables.  We  proceed  at  once  to  describe 
the  figures  before  referred  ta 

Fig.  1.  The  hair  of  the  Der»e8te».— This 
insect  belongs  to  the  order  coleoptera,  and  is 
remarkable  for*  the  beautifully  formed  hair 
which  covers  it  in  the  larva  state.  There  is 
a  variety  in  the  structure  ;  some  of  the  hairs 
resemble  an  oat  beard,  and  others  exhibit  the 
character  shown  in  our  specimen.  A  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  object  than  the  spear, 
shaped  hair  can  scarcely  be  submitted  to  the  mi. 
croscope.  The  lowest  power  by  which  it  can 
be  seen,  is  100  linear  ;  but  to  develope  its 
details  satisfactorily,  a  power  of  200  linear  is 
requisite,  which  is  the  one  we  have  used. 
This  object  is  considered  an  excellent  test  of 
the  defining  power  of  a  good  microscope. 

Fig.  8.  The  hair  of  a  mouie, — The  char- 
acteristics of  this  subject,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  are  dark,  transverse  stripes, 
some  of  which  are  broken,  whilst  others  extend 
quite  across  the  hair.  On  closer  and  more 
attentive  observation,  these  appearances  are 
discovered  to  arise  from  a  kind  of  spiral  spring 
occupying  the  tube  of  the  hair,  and  a  number 
of  imperforations  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  5.  The  hair  of  a  bat From  the  re- 
semblance between  the  mouse  and  the  bat,  it 
will  excite  a  little  surprise  to  ol>serve  the  very 
decisive  difference  of  structure  in  the  hairs  of 
these  two  animals.  •  That  of  the  latter  some- 
tiroes  presents  the  appearance  of  a  screw,  or 
of  a  number  of  small  conical  cups  inserted 
into  each  other ;  other  specimens  seem  to  be 
formed  of  two  distinct  hairs  twisted  together  ; 
and  some  exhibit  in  connection  with  these  pe- 


culiarities, striped  markings  resembling  those 
on  the  hair  of  the  mouse. 

Fig.  4.  The  hair  of  a  bee^^^This  is  a  very 
beautiful  object,  but  requires  a  good  defining 
power  to  show  the  structure  satisfactorily. 
The  hair  itself  resembles  a  jointed  bamboo 
cane ;  and  from  each  joint  small  delicate 
spines  shoot  out  The  hair  terminates  in  a 
number  of  these  spikes,  one  of  which  is  uni- 
formly longer  than  the  rest 

Fig.  5.  The  hair  of  a  dormouse, — This  is 
very  similar  to  the  hair  of  a  mouse.  The 
points  of  difference  seem  to  consist  in  the 
regularity  of  the  stripes  on  that  of  the  dormouse, 
and  its  greater  delicacy. 

Fig.  6.  The  hair  of  a  mole. — This  is  a  most 
singular  structure.  The  interior  exhibits  the 
remarkable  transverse  stripes  observed  in  the 
hair  of  the  mouse  and  dormouse,  and  the  ex- 
terior presents  a  formation  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  bat's  hair. 

Fig.  7.  The  hair  of  a  caterpillar. — We 
notice  a  great  similarity  between  this  object 
and  the  hair  of  a  bee.  The  tube  of  the  hair 
is  not  jointed,  however,  in  tlie  catecpillar,  and 
the  lateral  spines  curve  the  contrary  way. 

These  objects  are  all  shown  as  developed 
by  a  doublet  linear  power  of  SOO. 

The  next  animal  appendage  to  which  we 
shall  allude  is  the  feathere  of  birds,  wherein 
we  notice  very  distinctly  the  same  degree  of 
analogy  to  vegetable  formations,  as  is  found 
to  exist  in  the  hair,  &c.  The  microscopic  in- 
quirer is  frequently  called  upon  to  pause  and 
admire  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  in  the 
various  structures  he  examines ;  and  to  note 
the  absolute  dependency  of  the  largest  forma- 
tions on  the  microscopic  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
remark  in  the  case  of  feathers.-i— The  feathers 
of  birds  unite  to  form  the  wing,  a  locomotive 
member  which  must  be  light,  yet  at  the  same 
time  impervious  to  air ;  which  must  have 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  yet  not  be  liable 
to  permanent  disarrangement  of  its  parts.  The 
most  superficial  observer  will  have  noticed  the 
way  in  which  the  feathers  are  disposed  in  the 
win? ;  they  over. lap  each  other  through  their 
whole  length,  and  this  principle  of  over  lap- 
ping extends  to  all  the  divisions  and  minute 
subdivisions  of  the  feathers.  Another  thing 
also  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  notice,  that 
the  upper  side  of  every  feather  is  convex,  and 
the  under  side  concave,  and  that  the  convex 
side  of  one  feather  lies  partly  within  the  con- 
cave side  of  another.  This  principle  of  format 
tion  likewise  extends  to  the  most  minute  parts. 
Then  again  there  is  an  elastic  force  exerted  in 
every  feather,  and  in  every  part  of  a  feather, 
for  preserving  and  restoring  the  natural  ar- 
rangement There  is,  in  short,  a  beautiful 
display  of  creative  Wisdom  in  the  wing  of  a 
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bird,  whether  we  regard  the  material  of  which 
it  is  wrought,  the  elegance  of  its  several  parts, 
or  the  admirable  dependency  of  those  parts 
on  each  other.  A  feather  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts-^the  quill,  the  stem,  and  the 
fibres  that  clothe  the  stem  on  each  side.  The 
quiii  is  at  once  the  root  of  the  structure,  and 
a  reservoir  for  the  nutriment  required  to  sus- 
tain it  The  stem  is  the  tree  trunk  ;  and  the 
literal  fibres  are  the  branches  which  it  puts 
forth.  When  we  examine  one  of  these  fibres 
microscopically ,  we  find  smaller  fibres  arranged 
along  its  edges  ;  and  if  these  last  be  subjected 
to  a  very  deep  power,  we  discover  that  they 
are,  in  like  manner,  fringed  with  fibres  cor- 
respondingly minute.  The  most  delicate 
filaments  of  the  feather  exhibit  a  hair-like 
structure, being  com)x>sed  of  cups  inserted  one 
within  another ;  or  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jointed  cane.  The  last  named  pecu- 
liarity is  illustrated  in  plate  84,  fig.  8,  which 
shows  an  exceedingly  minute  filament  of  fea* 
ther  down  as  it  appears  under  a  linear  maeni- 
fying  power  of  300.  The  exquisite  finish  of 
the  joints  is  very  remarkable.  We  shall  offer 
only  one  general  illustration  of  the  structure 
of  feathers,  selecting  our  specimens  from  the 
delicate  plumage  of  the  humming-bird,  as  ex- 
hibited and  detailed  in  plate  Si,  figs.  S6,  31, 
34,  33,  36.  Before  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion  of  these  objects,  we  step  aside  to  notice  a 
remark  by  Mr  Pritchard  on  the  hair  of  the 
bird-eatching  tpidar  of  South  Amercia  (Jtffcro- 
Kopic  ObjecU,  pi.  9.)  *'  That  taken  from  the 
palpi  is  branched,  and  towards  the  extremity 
the  central  stem  enlarges,  becomes  fluted,  and 
assumes  a  bright  orange  colour.  The  use  of 
this  augmentation  in  bulk  towards  the  end  is 
not  ascertained;  but  I  may  remark  that  a 
similar  structure,  on  a  larger  scale,  may  be 
observed  in  the  small  feathers  from  the  breast 
of  the  Indian  hununingJfird,**  Now  from 
observing  a  number  of  these  feathers  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  developement,  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
formations  tn  which  Mr  Pritchard  alludes ; 
and  the  reader  will,  we  think,  be  disposed  to 
admire  their  singular  use  and  remarkable 
structure.  Figs.  3 1  and  35,  are  perfect  fea- 
thers, about  one.tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  latter  exhibits  the  orange-coloured  '*  en- 
largements" just  named  and  a  number  of 
downy  fibres  of  a  pearly-gray  tint.  It  forms 
a  most  beautiful  opaque  object  for  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  rich  colour  of  the  pods  contrasting 
very  pleasingly  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
feather.  Fig.  34,  is  one  of  the  pods  much 
enlarged ;  and  we  call  particular  attention 
to  the  lateral  fibres  which  are  escaping  from 
crevices  or  fissures  on  each  side  of  the  pod. 
We  could  have  given  other  illustrations  on 
this  point,  showing  the  gradual  opening  of  the 


pod,  and  the  expansion  of  the  fibres  therein 
contained.  Fig.  S6,  exhibits  tbe  ultimate 
character  of  the  pod  when  it  has  barst^and 
sufifered  the  formation  within  fully  to  exfnnd 
itself.  In  this  state  it  still  retains  the  biigbt 
orange  tint  Fig.  31,  presents  a  faithful  ^ 
lineation  of  the  feather  when  all  the  podshaTe 
opened.  The  three  tufu  which  tenninate 
each  division  are  worthy  of  regard  ;  and  the 
beautiful  regularity  of  the  whole  mast  excite 
admiration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  under. 
going  this  wonderful  alteration  of  form,  iLe 
feather  loses  much  of  the  fine  downy  filaments 
observable  in  fig.  35.  We  should  likewise 
remark,  that  the  perfect  developement  of  Ik 
feather  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  iIk 
position  it  occupies  on  the  body  of  the  bird : 
for  we  observed  several  specimens  in  which  tiie 
pods  gave  no  sign  of  opening,  though  the  fea- 
thers were  as  mature  in  other  respects  as  those 
which  were  on  the  point  of  full  expansioD. 
Fig.  36,  is  one  of  the  finest  fibres  of  fig.  35, 
magnified  300  times  in  diameter.  In  passing 
from  this  brief  notice  of  feathers,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  admirer  of  natural 
beauty,  (if  he  should  be  a  person  with  sense 
suflicient  not  to  detpise  small  Ain^i^  to  amuse 
his  leisure  hours  by  attentively  examining  tli« 
structure  of  the  various  plumage  that  adonis 
the  feathered  race. 

We  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  «ofaand 
penpiratory  pores  of  the  hMiman  skin.  Tb« 
scarf-skin  of  the  human  body  is  covered  in  ail 
parts  with  rows  of  exceedingly  minute  scaWi 
disposed  three  deep,  that  is,  the  first  line  ol 
scales  is  in  a  good  degree  covered  by  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  by  the  third.  The  wlule- 
ness  of  the  exterior  skin  is  probably  owing  to 
this  triplication  of  the  scales,  since  onthelipj, 
where  they  scarcely  overlay  each  other  at  a'/, 
the  minute  blood  vessels  shine  distinctly. 
Owing  to  the  constant  friction  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  their  becoming  callous  by  con- 
tinued use,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  scales  from  these  members; 
but  from  any  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  tbe 
body  they  are  readily  obUined,  by  8cwpi"g 
the  skin  with  the  back  of  a  penknife.  To  tlie 
naked  eye  they  appear  a  mass  of  indistin- 
guishable white-dust;  but  if  they  be  suspend- 
ed in  a  drop  of  water,  which  causes  them  w 
separate,  their  true  form  is  very  pleasingly 
developed.  Their  figure  resembles  the  uppcf 
half  of  a  spear's  head.  To  obtain  a  microsco- 
pic view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  scales,  co 
from  between  the  fingers  with  a  very  snf^P 
penknife,  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  the  sm 
and  submit  it  to  a  powerful  magnifier.  ^^^ 
shortest  diameter  of  these  sjales  does  not  ^- 
ceed  1-1 500th  of  an  inch;  and  their  numbcj 
on  a  square  inch  of  the  human  body  is  ^ 
less  than  one  million. 
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The  pores  of  the  skin  are  minute  excretory 
ducts,  discharging  the  superfluous  humours 
of  the  body ;  they  also  convey  to  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  true  skin,  the  fluid  and  gaseous 
products  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  derangement  of  these  mi. 
nute  valves,  or  a  suspension  of  their  functions, 
causes  serious  injury  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
and  it  is  almost  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  all 
the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  lia- 
ble,  take  their  origin  from  a  partial  or  gene- 
ral interruption  to  the  porous  machinery  of  the 
skin.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  great 
disorders  must  arise  in  the  system  when  the 
exhalation  of  humours  is  stopped,  and  those 
active  agents  the  absorbents,  are  inactive.  A s 
a  preservative  of  health,  nothing  is  more  wor- 
thy of  attention  than  this  simple  precept ; — 
wash  the  skin  clean,  remove  with  flesh-brushes 
all  the  scales  which  are  daily  shed,  and  which 
if  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  skin,  mat  toge- 
ther and  impede  the  action  of  the  pores;  when 
the  perspiration  is  too  scanty,  as  evidenced 
by  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin,  use  medicines 
that  will  determine  the  humours  to  the  sur- 
face ;  when  the  perspiration  is  too  profuse,  as 
indicated  by  an  excess  on  the  least  exertion, 
take  medicines  to  moderate  the  activity  of  the 
secretory  organs.  Here  is  a  volume  of  do- 
mestic medicine  in  a  few  lines. 

To  view  the  pores,  it  is  necessary  with  a 
keen-edged  penknife,  to  shave  off  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skin  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
then  to  cut  a  second  piece  from  the  same  place ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  inconvenience  from  the  ope. 
ration,  if  it  be  performed  with  a  light  hand, 
and  the  skin  be  taken  from  between  the  fin- 
gers. The  pores  are  covered  by  the  scales ; 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  are  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly  designed,  as  a  protecting 
covering  to  these  minute  vessels.  The  num- 
ber of  the  pores  dispersed  over  the  human 
skin  is  too  large  for  our  conceptions ;  and  when 
we  state ,  that  on  the  lowest  estimate,  it  amounts , 
in  round  numbers,  to  two  thousand  millions  ; 
we  offer  this  announcement,  simply  as  an  ef- 
fective comment  on  the  scriptural  declaration, 
that  '<  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
The  process  of  perspiration  may  be  pleasing, 
ly  observed  on  a  warm  day,  in  Uie  following 
manner : — wash  the  hands  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  dry  them  thoroughly,  then  with  a 
magnifier  of  one  half  inch  focal  distance,  ob- 
serve  the  small  ridges  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  along  the  edges  of  these,  the  perspiration 
will  be  seen  arranged  like  rows  of  pearls,  or 
more  properly,  like  dew  drops  on  a  flower. 

The  scales  of  fishes  are  objects  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  microscopic  inquirer,  from  the 
variety  of  form  and  texture  observable  in  them. 
Exceedingly  minute  scales  have  been  detected 
:by  the  microscope  lying  between  the  epider- 


mis and  the  true  skin  of  an  eel.  We  extract 
a  few  general  remarks  on  this  class  of  objects 
from  Baker.  ^<  These  scales  are  not  supposed 
to  be  shed  every  year,  nor  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  fish,  but  have  an  annual  addition 
of  a  new  scale,  growing  over  and  extending 
every  way  beyond  the  edges  of  the  former,  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  fish  ;  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood  of  trees 
enlarges  yearly,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  cir- 
cle next  the  bark  ;  and  as  the  age  of  a  tree 
may  be  known  by  the  number  of  ringlets  its 
trunk  is  made  up  of,  so  in  fishes,  the  number 
of  plates  composing  their  scales  denote  to  us 
their  age.  Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  took  some 
scales  from  an  extraordinary  large  carp,  forty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  thirty-three  and 
a  quarter  in  the  round,  which  were  as  broad  as 
a  dollar.  These  he  macerated  in  warm  water^ 
to  make  them  cut  the  easier ;  and  then  cutting 
obliquely  through  one  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  first  formed,  and  very  little  scale  in  the 
centre,  he  by  his  microscope,  plainly  distin- 
guished forty  lamellae  or  scales,  glued  as  it 
were  over  one  another ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  the  fish  was  forty  years  of  age."  To  the 
arguments  hero  used  we  have  sundry  objec- 
tions to  offer:  in  the  first  place,  the  scale  of  a 
fish  increases  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  crystal,  (say  the  crystal  of  common  salt),  by 
superposition  of  thin  laminee,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  it  is  hs  impracticable  to  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  layers  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other;  and  consequently  we  can  de- 
rive from  the  scales  no  perfect  data  whence 
to  compute  the  age  of  the  fish.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  yearly  addition  of  a  layer  to 
the  scale,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, from  an  overstrained  analogy.  If  then, 
the  superpositions  be  effected  in  other  than 
yearly  intervals,  the  age  cannot  be  determin- 
ed ;  neither,  we  presume,  can  it  be  determined 
by  admitting  the  yearly  additions,  for  we  are 
not  assured  when  using  the  deepest  magnifiers, 
that  we  see  the  ultimate  divisions.  Indeed 
Leeuwenhoeck  himself  states,  that  the  scales 
of  fishes  are  composed  of  an  infinitude  of  layers 
or  laminae ;  an  admission  founded  in  fact,  and 
altogether  fatal  to  the  fanciful  hypothesis  we 
have  noticed.  These  objects  require  to  be 
viewed  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light, 
in  order  that  all  their  peculiarities  of  surface 
and  structure  may  be  satisfactorily  observed. 
The  crystalline  lenses  of' fishes  and  other  ani^ 
mals  exhibit  a  most  astonishing  structure  un- 
der the  microscope.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir 
David  Brewster  for  a  minute  and  particular 
description  of  these  formations,  which  we  shall 
present  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words,  intro- 
ducing it  by  two  or  three  sentences  from  Mr 
Pritchard's  Microscopic  Obfects.  **  If  the  crys- 
talline lens  in  the  eye  of  a  fish,  be  minutely 
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examined  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  strata 
or  layers,  somewhat  resembling  the  coats  of 
an  onion.  One  of  these  laminae  separated, 
and  placed  mider  a  powerful  microscope^  will 
be  seen  to  consist  of  flat  fibres  or  bands,  aris- 
ing from  each  pole  of  the  globular  lens,  and 
expanding  towards  the  equator,  like  the  spaces 
between  the  meridians  on  the  artificial  globe. 
The  edges  of  these  fibres  are  serrated,  and 
fit  into  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  double 
rack,  or  the  sutures  of  the  human  sknlL" 
•*  When  the  power,"  observes  Sir  D.  Brews, 
ter,  '*  is  small,  or  the  microscope  not  good,  or 
the  laminae  too  thick  and  not  nicely  detached, 
each  row  of  interlocking  teeth  appears  as  a 
dark  line,  sometimes  as  sharp  as  a  black  line 
drawn  upon  paper  with  a  pen.  Sometimes 
the  lines  appear  rough  and  ragged,  and  as 
the  fibres  become  less  in  approaching  the 
poles,  the  black  lines  are  as  difficult  to  resolve 
into  teeth,  as  the  lines  on  test  objects.  The 
following  measures  will  show  what  a  wonder- 
ful structure  in  the  eye  has  been  disclosed  to 
us  by  the  microscope.  The  calculations  refer 
to  the  lens  of  a  cod,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Noinb«r  of  flbr«a  In  mch  kmiiia,  9500. 

Number  of  taeth  in  each  fibre,  1S,S00. 

Number  of  teeUi  in  each  Iiiininse,  31  ,iSO.OOO. 

Number  offlbrea  in  the  whole  lena,  5,000.000. 

Number  of  teeth  in  the  lent,        .  02,900.000,900. 

Or  the  lens  of  a  cod  contains  five  millions 
of  fibres,  and  sixty  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  teeth ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  curved 
end  of  the  tooth  as  one  surface,  each  tooth 
will  have  six  surfaces,  which  come  into 
contact  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the 
adjacent  tooth«  so  that  the  number  of  touching 
surfaces  will  be  three  hundred  and  eefaenty'fioe 
thousand  miiliona,  and  yet  this  little  sphere  of 
tender  jelly  is  as  transparent  as  a  drop  of  the 
purest  water,  and  allows  a  beam  of  light  to 
pass  across  these  almost  innumerable  joints, 
without  obstructing  or  reflecting  a  single  ray." 
We  have  here  given  Sir  D.  Brewster's  des- 
cription verbatim ;  but  we  must  enter  our  pro. 
test  against  the  system  of  wonder-making, 
into  which  it  appears  even  this  eminent  philoso- 
pher can  occasionally  fall.  No  useful  end 
is  obtained  by  entering  into  minute  numeri-- 
cal  details,  of  which  the  human  mind  can  con- 
jure  up  no  idea  ;  this  practice  prevailed  with 
the  early  micrographers»  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  their  writings  fell  into  neglect,  and 
ultimately  excited  little  attention,  except  from 
those  who  delighted  to  number  the  repetitions 
of  a  letter  in  the  Bible,  or  to  resolve  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  ocean  into  separate  drops  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  this  practice,  and  it  only,  that  has 
caused  a  distaste  for  microscopic  inquiry,  and 
exhibited  it  as  a  puerile  pastime  which  should 
give  place  to   loftier  pursuits.      Let  all  the 


wcmders  of  the  minute  world  be  unireiled ;  but 
let  this  be  done  without  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tbn  or  valueless  precision.  The  micraacope 
will  never  be  other  than  a  childish  toj,  » 
long  as  tho  ohscrver^a  aim  be  rather  (o  bewil. 
der  than  to  inform  the  popular  mind.  We 
have  deemed  it  right  to  make  theae  observa- 
tions, at  a  time  when  the  instniroent  is  ap. 
proaching,  possibly,  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  when,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Goring-, ''  a 
new  and  golden  age  of  observatioti  may  be 
expected  to  commence." 

The  nature  of  the  bhod,  and  Hm  circulation 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  animal  bo- 
dies, can  be  thoroughly  understood  atdj  by 
microscopic  observation.  '*  When  Dr  Har. 
vey  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  circula. 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  first  lectured  upon  it  in 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital  in  1619,  he  was 
ridiculed,  and  lost  his  practice  through  main- 
taining  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  so  ab- 
surd and  wild  a  theory.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  reflecting  on  the  valves 
of  the  heart  and  veins,  which  were  evidently 
so  planned  as  to  allow  a  fluid  to  pass  bat  one 
way.  All  the  philosophical  reasoaing,  how- 
ever, of  this  celebrated  man,  could  not  esta 
blish  what  appears  to  us  so  plain  a  truA,  utu 
til  it  was  evidenced  in  the  circulation  of  oold 
blooded  animaU  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
and  tlius  placed  beyond  a  doubt  Discerning, 
as  we  can  do,  the  verv  forms  of  the  globules 
of  that  fluid,  as  they  flow  through  the  capilla. 
ries  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  impressed  upon  them  by  the  Al 
vnighty  Creator — ^viewing  this  sublime  phe- 
nomenon, by  which  life  itself  is  diffused 
throughout,  and  sustained  in  every  part  of  the 
system.-^who  can  resist  convirtion  of  the 

freat  troth  ?  "  The  same  eloquent  writer  (Mr 
*ritchard,)  observes  in  another  place  :  *'  The 
globules  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  passing  ra- 
pidly along  the  capillary  ends  of  the  arteries 
into  those  of  the  veins,  where  the  intervening 
member  is  sufficiently  diaphanous,  as  in  the 
ear  of  the  young  mouse,  the  fins  and  tail  of 
the  carp,  gold-fish,  stickle-back,  tadpole,  and 
of  most  small  fish ;  and  in  the  web  between 
the  toes  of  the  frog,  lizard,  eft,  &c.  In  the 
arachnoida,  (spider  tribe,}  at  the  joints  of  the 
legs,  I  have  observed  the  circulation  very  dis- 
tinctly, tlie  current  of  dark  globules  passing 
rapidly  at  each  pulsation  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 
In  the  antennas  and  wings  of  terrestrial  in- 
sects, it  has  also  been  seen  when  they  have 
just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  as  in  the 
perla  viridis  and  semblis  bilineata.  In  several 
aquatic  larvae  and  small  Crustacea,  the  circu- 
lating fluid  traverses  the  limbs,  antennas  and 
tail,  and  thence  moves  along  the  dorsal  vessel 
towards  the  head,  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
body,  in  cavities,  and  not  distinct  vessels; 
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hence  called  diffused  circulation.  The  most 
favoorable  subjects  for  viewing  this  are  the 
larva  of  tlie  ephemera,  larva  of  hydrophilos, 
small  dysticus,  &c  In  several  of  the  polypi- 
ferous  zoophytes,  as  the  tnbularia  indivisa, 
sertularUe,  campanularise,  plumulariae,  &c. 
Mr  Lister  has,  by  means  of  the  achromatic 
engiscope,  discovered  a  circulation  to  exist, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  in 
plants.**  We  notice  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
when  microscopically  examined,  two  distinct 
kinds  of  bodies,  named  globules  and  discs :  and 
accordingly  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponde- 
rate  in  the  fluid  mass,  the  vital  stream  is 
healthy  or  diseased.  The  elobuies  appear  to 
be  the  true  particles  of  the  blood,  and  the  discs 
a  simple  cohesion  of  a  number  of  these  into  a 
circular  plane ;  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
discs  may  probably  give  impulse  to  and  assist 
the  circulation,  whilst  an  undue  quantity  may 
render  the  motion  either  too  tardy  or  too  vio- 
lent '*  Upon  submitting  the  blood  to  the  mic- 
roscope, a  remarkable  fact  will  strike  every 
observer,  viz.  there  will  be  seen  a  continual 
motion  of  the  globules,  as  if  they  were  acted 
upon  by  some  unknown  agency.  This  motion 
appears  completely  vibratory,  like  a  balance 
which  has  received  an  impulse.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  the  fol* 
lowing  hypothesis  b  hazarded  ;  this  seeming 
tendencv  to  motion  in  the  globules  may  be 
a  matenal  assistance  to  the  impulse  given  by 
the  heart,  whose  mere  mechanical  force,  (how- 
ever great,)  appears  hardly  sufficient  to  propel 
the  globules  through  such  inconceivably  mi- 
nute ramifications,  through  which  we  know 
it  does  pass,  previous  to  reaching  the  organ  of 
circulation  by  the  large  veins." 

We  now  direct  our  remarks  to  the  structure 
x^i  insects  and  their  transformations,  from  which 
we  shall  pass  to  a  slight  review  of  purely  mi- 
croscopical insects,  or  such  as  require  the  mag- 
nifier  to  develope  their  entire  figure:  these 
points  accomplished,  the  present  chapter  must 
be  taken  as  complete. 

The  eggs  of  insects  *'  assume  a  vast  variety 
of  forms :  some  are  furnished  with  covers,  the 
surfaces  of  many  are  elegantly  embossed  or 
fluted,  whilst  others,  as  those  of  the  bug,  (ci- 
mex  lectularius,)  have  their  surface  curiously 
granulated."  **  The  eggs  are  contained  and 
arranged  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  in  vessels 
which  vary  in  number  and  figure  in  difierent 
species.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  eggs  do 
not  increase  in  size  after  they  are  laid  ;  among 
inseots,  however, we  find  an  exception  to  this; 
the  eggs  of  the  tenthredo  of  Linnaeus  increase 
after  they  are  laid,  but  their  shell  is  sollt  and 
membranaceous.  The  eggs  of  insects  differ  in 
their  colours  ;  some  may  be  found  of  almost 
every  shade,  of  yellow,  green,  brown,  and 
even  black."     The  eggs  of  the  lion  puceron 


are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  the  plum-tree, 
and  several  other  trees,  in  clusters  of  ten  or 
twelve.  Each  egg  has  a  filament  attached  to 
it ;  and  sometimes  the  egg  bursts,  in  which 
state  it  resembles  a  minute  flower  with  its 
stem.  These  flower-like  forms  are  the  shells  of 
those  eggs  from  which  the  insect  has  emerged. 
*'  Divine  Providence  instructs  the  insects,  by 
a  lower  kind  of  perception,  to  deposit  their 
eggB  not  only  in  safety  from  their  numerous 
enemies,  but  also  in  situations  where  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  is  on  the  spot,  to  sup- 
port and  nourish  the  larva,  immediately  on 
breaking  the  shell.  Some  deposit  their  eg^s 
in  the  oak-leaf,  producing  there  the  red  gall; 
others  choose  the  leaf  of  the  poplar,  which 
swells  into  a  red  node  or  bladder.  The  leaves 
oi  the  veronica  and  cerastium,  are  drawn  into 
a  globular  head  by  the  eggs  of  an  insect  lodged 
therein.  In  the  Lapland  Alps  there  is  a  fly 
covered  with  a  downy  hair,  called  the  rhein- 
deer  gad-fly ;  it  hovers  all  dav  over  these  ani- 
mals, whose  legs  tremble  under  them.  They 
prick  up  their  ears,  and  flee  to  the  mountains 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  to  escape  from  a 
little  hovering  fly,  but  generally  in  vain,  for 
the  insect  but  too  soon  finds  an  opportunity  to 
lodge  its  tg%  in  the  back  of  the  deer ;  the 
worm  hatched  from  this  egg  perforates  the 
skin,  and  remains  under  it  during  the  whole 
winter :  in  the  following  year  it  becomes  a 
fly.  The  gnat,  the  ephemera,  the  libellula, 
and  the  phryganea,  hover  over  the  water  all 
day  to  drop  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in 
the  water,  and  continue  there  all  the  time  they 
are  in  the  larva  state.  •  The  gnat  lays  but  one 
^g^  at  a  time,  which  she  deposits  on  the  wafer 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  manner  ;  she 
stretches  her  legs  out,  and  crosses  them,  thus 
forming  an  angle  to  receive  and  hold  the  first 
egg,  a  second  egg  is  soon  placed  next  the  first ; 
then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  base  is  capa. 
ble  of  supporting  itself ;  these,  as  they  come 
to  maturity,  sink  deeper.  The  fecundity  of 
insects  exceeds  in  an  astonishing  degree  that  of 
all  the  productions  of  nature.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  experiment  of  M.  Lyonet  on  the 
generation  of  a  moth  which  comes  from 
the  chenille  a  brosse:  out  of  a  brood  of  350 
eggs,  produced  by  a  single  moth  of  this  kind, 
he  took  eighty,  from  which  he  obtained,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  fifteen 
females ;  whence  he  deduces  the  following 
consequence:  if  eighty  eggs  give  fifteen  females, 
the  whole  brood  of  350  would  have  produced 
sixty -five ;  these  sixty.five,  supposing  them 
as  fertile  as  their  mother,  would  have  pro- 
duced 99,750  caterpillars,  among  which  there 
would  have  been  at  least  4965  females,  who 
would  have  produced  for  the  third  generation 
a  million  and  a  half  of  caterpillars.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  insects  should 
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be  00  numerous  in  years  favourable  to  their 
propagation."  Few  insects,  however,  long  sur- 
vive their  last  transformation  ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  amazing  fecundity ,  mankind  suf. 
fer  comparatively  small  annoyance  from  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  voracity  with  which  they 
prey  on  each  other,  and  the  avidity  with  which 
they  are  sought  and  devoured  by  birds  and  other 
animals.  The  eggs  of  insects  are  for  the  most 
part  opaque  objects,  and  admit  only  the  ex- 
amination of  their  outer  surface  ;  in  some  few 
instances,  however,  they  can  be  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  when  the  interior  structure 
presents  not  un frequently  the  most  surprising 
and  interesting  phenomena. 

From  the  egg  the  insect  emerges  into  the 
hrtfa,  or  caterpillar  state,  which  exhibits  a  won- 
derful variety  of  structure  and  beauty  of  detail, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  microscope  for  their 
satisfactory  developement.  This  period  of 
insect  existence,  with  all  the  interesting  phe- 
nomena therewith  connected,  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  familiar  by  the  instances  we  have 
selected  for  description  and  illustration. 

**  The  larva  of  the  musca  chamelion  lives 
in  the  water,  breathes  by  the  tail,  and  carries 
its  legs  within  a  little  snout  near  its  mouth. 
Itappearsto  consist  of  twelve  annular  divisions; 
by  these  it  is  separated  into  a  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  ;  but  as  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines lie  equally  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  limits  till 
the  insect  approaches  the  ptq^a  state.  The 
parts  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  tail  and 
snout.  The  tail  is  furnished  with  an  elegant 
crown  or  circle  of  hair,  disposed  quite  round 
in  an  annular  form  ;  by  means  of  this  the 
tail  is  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  worm  or  larva  is  moving  therein, 
the  body  in  the  meanwhile  hanging  towards 
the  bottom  ;  it  will  sometimes  remain  in  this 
situation  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the 
least  sensible  motion.  When  it  is  disposed 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  its  fail,  it 
generally  bends  the  hairs  of  that  part  towards 
each  other  in  the  middle,  but  much  closer 
towards  the  extremity  ;  by  these  means  a 
hollow  space  is  formed,  and  the  bladder  of  air 
pent  up  in  it,  looks  like  a  pearl.  It  is  by  the 
assistance  of  this  bubble,  or  little  balloon,  that 
the  insect  raises  itself  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.     If  this  bubble  escape,  it  can  re- 

{)lace  it  from  the  pulmonary  tubes  ;  sometimes 
arge  quantities  of  air  may  be  seen  to  arise  in 
bubbles  from  the  tail  of  the  worm  to  the  sur. 
face  of  the  water,  and  there  mix  with  the  in- 
cumbent atmosphere.  This  operation  may  be 
easily  seen  by  placing  the  worm  in  a  glass 
full  of  water,  where  it  will  afford  a  very  en- 
tertaining spectacle.  The  snout  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  that  in  the  middle 
is  immovable  ;  the  two  other  parts  grow  from 


the  sides  of  the  former ;  these  are  movable, 
vibrating  in  a  very  singular  manner,  like  tb; 
tongues  of  lizards  and  serpents  The  gntte^, 
strength  of  the  creature  is  fixed  in  tlese 
lateral  parts  of  tbe  snont ;  it  is  on  these  ths; 
it  walks  when  it  is  out  of  the  water,  appear- 
ing, as  it  were  to  walk  on  its  mouth,  Dsing  r 
to  assist  motion,  as  a  parrot  does  its  beak,  i 
climb,  with  greater  advantage." 

"  We  shall  now  consider  the  exteiuiJ 
figures  of  this  worm,  as  it  appears  witb  tii; 
microscope.  It  is  small  towards  the  bead, 
larger  about  those  parts  which  may  be  cot- 
sidered  as  the  thorax ;  it  then  again  diminislici 
converging  at  the  abdomen,  and  tenniMts 
in  a  sharp  tail,  surrounded  with  hairs  in  it 
form  of  the  rays  of  a  star." 

**  This  worm,  the  bead  and  tail  inclodd. 
has  twelve  annular  divisions.  Its  skin  resent- 
bles  the  covering  of  those  animals  that  art 
provided  with  a  crustaceous  habit,  more  thao 
it  does  that  of  naked  worms  or  caterpillars:!' 
is  moderately  hard,  and  like  the  rough  skin 
called  shagreen,  being  thick  set  with  a  nuc- 
her  of  grains,  evenly  diistributed.  The  sat 
stance  of  the  skin  is  firm  and  hard,  and  ye; 
very  flexible.  On  each  side  of  the  body  are 
nine  spiracula  or  holes,  for  the  purpose  oi  re- 
spiration ;  there  are  no  such  holes  visible  ra 
the  tail  ring,  nor  on  the  third  ring  counting 
from  tbe  head  ;  for  at  the  extremity  of  (he  tail 
there  is  an  opening  for  the  admission  and  ex- 
pulsion of  air  ;  in  the  third  ring  the  spiractila 
are  very  small,  and  appear  only  under  tlie 
skin,  near  the  place  where  the  embryo  wing* 
of  the  future  fly  are  concealed.  The  sAir 
has  three  different  shades  of  colour ;  H  t^ 
adorned  with  oblong  black  furrows,  witb  spoa 
of  a  light  colour,  and  orbicular  rings,  Iron 
which  there  generally  springs  a  hair, as  intfce 
figure  before  us.  Only  the  hair  that  grows  oa 
the  insect's  side  is  represented.  The  differ- 
ence in  colour  in  this  worm  arises  from  tfce 
quantity  of  grains  in  the  same  space  ;  for/" 
proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  these,  the  furrows  or  rings  are  of  ^  yK 
or  paler  colour.  The  head  is  divided  m 
three  p;arta,and  covered  with  a  skin,  the  grain* 
on  which  are  hardly  discernible.  The  eyes 
are  rather  protuberant,  and  lie  forwards  near 
the  snout  It  has  also  two  small  horosontfie 
fore  part  of  the  head,  and  a  little  above  theK 
the  eyes  are  situated.  The  snout  is  cTOok^> 
and  ends  in  a  sharp  point  ... 

"  The  tail  is  constructed  and  planned  «"» 
great  skill  and  wisdom.  The  extreme  jerge 
or  border,  is  surrounded  by  thirty  hairs,  »" 
the  sides  adorned  with  others  that  are  sniai/e^ 
here  and  there  the  large  hairs  branch  out  mw 
smaller  ones,  which  maybe  reckoned  as  sing « 
hairs.  These  hairs  are  all  rooted  in  the  outer 
skin,  which  in  this  place  is  covered  with  roog 
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graios.  The  hairs  are  very  seldom  disposed 
iu  00  regular  a  manner  as  they  are  represented, 
except  when  the  insect  floats  with  the  body 
in  the  water,  and  the  tail  with  its  hairs  a  little 
lower  than  the  surface,  for  they  are  then  dis- 
played exactly  asdelineated  in  the  cut  annexed. 
The  tail  serves  the  larva  both  for  the  purposes 
of  swimming  and  breathing,  and  it  receives 
through  the  tail  that  which  is  the  universal 
principle  of  life  and  motion  in  animals.  By 
means  of  the  hairs  it  can  stop  itself  at  pleasure 
when  swimming,  or  remain  suspended  quietly 
in  the  water  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  insect  in  swimming  is  very  beauti- 
ful, especially  when  it  advances  with  its  whole 
body  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  after 
filling  itself  with  air  by  the  tail.  To  set  out, 
it  first  bends  the  body  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
then  contracts  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  and 
again  stretches  it  out  in  a  straight  line  :  by 
thus  alternately  contracting  and  extending  the 
body,  it  moves  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  larvae  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  shallow  standing  waters,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June." 


We  are  permitted  by  Mr  Pritchard  to  copy 
from  the  new  edition  of  his  Microscopic  lUus' 
tralions  (p.  70  et  seq.)  the  following  descrip. 
tion  and  illustration  of  the  larva  of  a  British 
Pfydrophilus  (Hydrophilu$  caraboides.) 

*'  In  examining  the  peculiarities  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  this  larva,  what  most 
strikingly  attracts  our  attention  is  its  ferocious 
and  savage  disposition,  and  the  Utness  of  its 
organs  for  the  exercise  of  its  ravenous  propen. 
sities.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  spe- 
cies of  larvas  is  known  to  be  provided  with 
weapons  of  destruction  so  powerful,  so  numer* 
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ous,  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  end,  as  those 
which  this  creature  possesses.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  it  has  been  properly  called  the 
Water  Devil,  Its  size  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  larvas  of  any  of  the  British  cole- 
optera,  as  it  measures,  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the 
superior  strength  and  courage  manifested  in 
its  attacks  on  small  fish,  and  other  animals 
larger  that  itself,  is  truly  surprising. 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  during 
the  month  of  May,  small  nests  of  these  insects 
are  often  found  floating  among  weeds  and 
water  plants,  in  stagnant  pools,  and  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  nets  of  those  who  are 
searching  for  the  early  kinds  of  larva.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  balls,  of  a  dusky  white 
colour,  and  a  silky  texture,  and  have  each  a 
small  stem  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nest,  but 
more  dense.  By  means  of  this  filament  they 
are  attached  to  the  roots  or  stalks  of  weeds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  this  situation 
they  remain  during  the  winter,  and  are  thus 
effectually  preserved  from  the  effects  of  intense 
cold.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  stem  or  cable 
to  which  we  have  referred  is  detached  from 
the  weeds,  by  the  winds  which  at  that  time 
prevail,  and  the  nest  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  there  floating,  receives  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun.  These  nests  mav 
be  taken  and  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  and, 
as  the  season  advances,  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  On  the  larva  leaving  the  nest, 
which  it  accomplishes  by  gnawing  a  hole  in 
the  side,  the  infant  immediately  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  its  jaws  extended 
in  search  of  prey,  and  eagerly  devours  all  the 
small  aquatic  insects  that  are  within  its  reach  ; 
if  however,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  they 
may  be  seen  to  attack  and  devour  each  other." 

**  These  larvae,  as  well  as  most  of  those  of 
the  larger  kind,  are  found  at  a  greater  depth 
of  water  than  are  the  smaller  ones  ;  although, 
in  their  pursuit  of  small  prey,  they  may  oc- 
casionally be  taken  in  shallow  places.  In  its 
infant  state,  this  larva  is  very  transparent ; 
hence  its  internal  structure  may  be  clearly 
distinguished.  When  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  it  swims  very  nimbly.  The 
colour  of  the  head  is  a  strong  Indian  yellow, 
with  darker  shadings  of  a  bright  chestnut ;  the 
eyes  are  now  bright  carmine.  It  is  more 
sparingly  covered  with  hairs,  and  its  swim, 
ming  appendages  are  shorter  than  at  a  more 
advanced  period;  and  the  head  is  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  when 
the  creature  has  arrived  at  maturity.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  many  other  creatures  in 
its  mode  of  growth,  the  head  seeming  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  before  the  rest  of  the 
system.  *• 
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*'  The  manner  in  which  this  larva  treats  its 
prey  evinces  an  extraordinary  degree  of  in- 
stinct Many  of  the  creatures  on  which  it 
feeds  are  crustaceous  about  the  head  and  back ; 
hence  they  are  most  vulnerable  at  the  under 
part  of  the  body.  This  part,  therefore,  the 
larva  attacks  ;  and,  to  accomplish  its  aim, 
swims  underneath  the  intended  victim,  and 
bending  back  its  head,  is  enabled  thus  to  reach 
its  prey  by  means  of  its  jointed  antennae.  (The 
illuAtrative  figure  represents  a  magnified  view 
cf  the  larva  taken  while  young)     Its  next 


operation  is  to  pierce  its  prey  with  the  curved 
mandibles.  Having  thus  secured  its  object, 
it  immediately  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and,  holding  it  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  pre. 
vent  its  struggling,  shakes  it  as  a  dog  would 
a  rat  It  next  inserts  the  piercer  and  sucker, 
(between  the  mandibles)  which  are  capable 
of  being  thrust  out  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 
When  the  juices  of  the  victim  are  not  easily 
procured  by  suction  or  exhaustion,  the  serrated 
forceps  are  employed  to  tear  and  masticate  it, 
and  thus  cause  the  juices  to  be  more  easily 
obtained.  If  its  food  be  plentiful,  this  larva 
arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  and  is  then  nearly  opaque  and 
covered  with  hair.  It  can  be  kept  several 
days  without  food,  and  by  this  exinanition 
Its  structure  becomes  considerably  more  trans- 


parent ;  while  its  natural  ferocity  u  greatlj 
increased,  so  that  it  will  attack  and  fight  with 
creatures  much  larger  than  itself,  and  eren 
with  its  own  species.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  studiously  avoids  any  contest  with  the 
ntpQy  or  water  scorpion." 

**  On  a  fine  sunny  day  the  larvae  rise  to  th« 
surface  of  the  water,  and  delight  to  bask  in 
the  sun  ;  but  if  watched  they  remain  motiorv 
less,  with  their  claws  extended.  If  a  stick, 
or  any  other  substance,  be  presented  to  them, 
they  will  immediately  seize  it,  and  will  some 
times  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  into  pieces 
before  they  relinquish  their  hold.  Their  bite 
has  been  considered  poisonous  by  many 
persons,  as  it  takes  a  greater  length  of  time  to 
heal  than  other  wounds  of  the  same  extent: so 
that  caution  should  be  used  in  taking  tliero. 
Touching  the  anatomy  of  this  creature,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  sucker  is  contained  in  a 
crustaceous  sheath,  and  may  be  considerably 
protmded  or  completely  withdrawn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  larva :  in  the  annexed  cut  it 
is  shown  extended  to  about  three  quarters  of 
its  length.  The  eyes  are  compound,  but  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  consisting  of  seven  oval 
apertures  ranged  like  leaves  upon  a  branch. 
The  whole  of  the  head  and  thorax  are  cnri- 
ously  marked  with  a  number  of  lines  and 
spots.  The  legs  are  six  in  number ;  they  are 
thickly  set  with  rows  of  hair  on  their  opposite 
sides',  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  ctav. 
The  number  of  swimmers  on  each  side  is 
seven  ;  they  are  covered  with  hairs,  and  to 
the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken,  a  vast  number  of  vorticelitB  conveUam, 
or  bell-polypi,  were  attached.  These  will  be 
recognized  in  a  subsequent  engraving  by  their 
bell,  shaped  figure.  They  sometimes  infest 
this  species  of  larvae  to  such  a  degree  as  con- 
siderably to  impede  its  motion  in  swimming. 
On  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  coro- 
mences  near  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  ot 
swimmers,  arise  the  great  trachese,  or  air. 
vessels,  distinguished  in  the  cut  by  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  other  parts ;  the  two  approach 
each  other  near  the  tail,  where  an  exceedingly 
curious  process  is  also  distinctly  exhibited. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  hairs,  and  several  tufts  are  dis- 
posed in  clusters  with  some  regularity,  down 
the  back  and  sides.  The  flexible  pulsatory 
organ,  or  dorsal  vessel,  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  is  in  perpetual  motion.  \^ 
form  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  S  inverted: 
it  however  varies  a  little  during  its  vibrating 
motions.  The  use  of  the  curious  appendages 
at  the  lower  extremityof  the  body  is  unknown 
Its  tail  is  bi-forked  and  crustaceous,  and  is 
marked  as  shown  in  the  cut  The  short 
line  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  larva, 
at  the  same  period  of  its  growth  as  that  at 
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wliich  the  magnified  drawing  was  made. 
As  it  approaches  maturity,  it  casts  its  skin 
several  times,  from  each  of  which  it  escapes 
by  a  rent  formed  down  the  back." 

'^  In  this  larva  the  air  is  supplied  for  res- 
piration  by  proper  orifices  situated  at  the  tail ; 
and  the  creature  is  obliged  to  ascend  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  elevate  its  tail  out 
of  it,  at  every  inspiration.  When  the  air  thus 
inhaled  has  become  unfit  for  inspiration,  it  is 
expelled  at  the  same  orifice,  and  a  small 
bubble  may  frequently  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  tail,  and  ascending  in  the  water.  On  a 
careful  examination  of  the  skin,  which  by  the 
bye  affords  an  excellent  object  for  the  micro- 
scope, there  will  not  appear  any  spiraculae 
along  the  sides,  as  in  perfect  insects." 

We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  Mr 
Pritchard*s  description  from  want  of  space, 
and  we  have  likewise  made  a  few  necessary 
verbal  alterations  to  connect  it  with  our  wood 
engraving:  in  the  Microscopic  Ilhtstraiions, 
the  figure  is  exhibited  in  a  most  elaborately 
executed  coloured  plate. 

The  preceding  instance  has  shown  us  the 
voracious  and  fierce  propensities  of  insects  in 
the  larva  state ;  we  now  reverse  the  picture, 
and  discover  the  sufferings  and  inconveniences 
to  which  they  are  themselves  exposed.  The 
following  are  the  curious  observations  of  an 
ingenious  naturalist  **  As  I  was  observing," 
says  he,  *' one  day  some  caterpillars  which  were 
feeding  voluptuously  on  a  cabbage  leaf,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  part  of  the  plant, 
about  which  a  small  ichneumon  fly  was  buzz- 
ing on  its  wing,  as  if  deliberating  where  to 
settle:  I  was  surprised  tosee  theherdofcater^ 
pillars,  creatures  of  twenty  times  its  size,  en- 
deavouring,  in  an  uncouth  manner,  by  various 
contortions  of  the  body,  to  get  out  of  its  way, 
and  more  so  whenever  the  fly  poised  on  the 
wing  as  if  going  to  drop  ;  at  length  the  crea- 
ture made  its  choice,  and  seated  itself  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  largest  and  fairest  of  the 
cluster  :  it  was  in  vain  the  unhappy  larva  en-' 
deavoured  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  If  the 
caterpillar  had  shown  terror  on  the  approach 
of  the  fly,  its  anguish  at  intervals  now  seemed  in- 
tolerable,  and  I  soon  found  that  it  was.in  con. 
sequence  of  the  strokes  or  wounds  given  by 
the  fly.  At  every  wound  the  poor  caterpillar 
wreathed  and  twisted  its  whole  frame,  en- 
deavouring  to  disengage  itself,  by  shaking  off 
the  enemy,  sometimes  aiming  its  mouth  to- 
wards the  place ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  its 
little,  but  cruel,  tormentor  kept  its  place. 
When  it  had  inflicted  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
wounds,  it  took  its  flight  with  a  visible  triumph ; 
in  each  of  these  wounds  the  fly  had  deposited 
an  egg.  I  took  the  caterpillar  home  with  me 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  eggs  which 
were  thus  placed  in  its  body,  taking  care  to 


give  it  a  fresh  supply  of  leaves  from  time  to 
time;  it  recovered,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  few 
hours,  from  the  wounds  it  had  received,  and 
from  that  time,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five 
days,  seemed  to  feed  with .  Its  usual  avidity'. 
The  eggs  were  all  hatched  into  small  oblong 
voracious  worms,  which  fed  from  the  moment 
of  their  appearance,  on  the  flesh  of  the  cater- 
pillar, in  whose  body  they  were  inclosed,  and 
seemingly  without  wounding  the  organs  of 
respiration  or  digestion  ;  and  when  they  had 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  ate  their 
way  out  of  the  sides  of  the  larva,  at  the  same 
time  destroying  it.  The  caterpillar,  thus  at- 
tacked by  the  larve  of  the  ichneumon  fly,  never 
escapes— its  destruction  is  infallible;  but  then 
its  life  is  not  taken  away  at  once ;  the  larva, 
while  it  is  feeding  thereon,  knows  how  to 
spare  the  parts  which  are  essential  to  its  life, 
because  its  own  is  at  that  time  tied  up  in  that 
of  the  caterpillar. .  No  butterfly  is  produced 
from  the  caterpillar;  the  worms  that  feed  on 
the  wretched  creature,  are  no  sooner  out  of 
its  body,  than  every  one  spins  its  own  web ; 
and  under  this  they  pass  the  state  of  rest  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  them  to  their  winged 
form." 

We  conclude  our  notices  of  larvae  with  an 
extract  from  Burt's  *'  Observations  on  the 
Curiosities  of  Nature,"  which  appeared  in 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  The  details 
here  offered  are  very  similar,  to  those  just 
given;  there  are,  however,  several  new  and 
interesting  fliots,  connected  with  the  present 
instance,  which  justify  tlie  partial  repetition. 

<<The  eapada  worm,  or  insect-fly  carrier, 
is  produced,  like  the  silk-worm,  from  the  eggs 
which  its  mother  scatters  everywhere,  after 
she  has  undergone  her  metamorphosis  into  a 
white  butterfly.  It  begins  to  live  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  at  its  birth  is  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated  colours. 
When  on  the  point  of  undergoing  its  meta- 
morphosis, in  August,  it  throws  off  this  superb 
livery,  and  puts  on  another  of  an  admirable 
sea-green  hue.  Th'is  fundamental  colour  re- 
flects all  its  various  shades,  according  to  the 
difierent  undulations  of  the  animal,  and  the 
different  accidents  of  light ;  but  this  new  de- 
coration announces  the  approach  of  a  period 
when  it  is  doomed  to  undergo  great  tortures. 
It  is  immediately  assailed  by  a  swarm^  of 
ichneumon  flies,  one  of  which  inserts  itself  into 
each  of  the  pores  of  its  body,  not  an  opening 
being  left  unoccupied.  All  its  struggles  to 
get  free  of  its  tormentors  are  in  vain.  These 
flies,  which  are  so  small  they  can  only  be 
studied  by  the  microscope,  drive  their  stings 
into  the  skin  of  their  victim,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  its  back  and  sides.  Afterwards,  and 
all  at  the  same  moment,  they  slip  their  eggs 
into  the  bottom  of  the  wounds  which  they  have 
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inflicted.  No  sooner  is  this  operation  per- 
formed,  than  the  ichneumon  flies  disappear, 
and  the  patient  remains  for  an  hour  in  a 
drowsy  and  even  motionless  state,  out  of  which 
it  awakens  to  feed  with  its  former  voracity. 
It  then  appears  much  larger,  and  its  size  in- 
creases every  day.  Its  green  colour  assumes 
a  deeper  hue,  and  the  tints  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  light  are  more  strongly  marked. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  worm  has  been 
encumbered  with  this  factitious  pregnancy, 
the  prospect  of  a  numerous  progeny  begins  to 
be  apparent.  By  the  aid  of  a  microscope  the 
eggs  may  be  seen  hatching  in  the  body  of  the 
animal  ;  and  as  they  are  all  produced  at  the 
same  instant,  a  single  glance  reveals  the 
capada  worm  covered  with  a  living  robe  of 
(lar\'8e  of)  ichneumon  flies.  They  issue  from 
every  pore,  all  the  body  being  covered  with 
them,  only  the  top  of  the  head  appearing  bare. 
Its  colour  then  changes  to  dirty  white,  and  the 
little  worms  assume  a  black  appearance  to  the 
eye,  although  their  true  colour  is  a  deep  brown. 
Ihis  operation  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  it  is 
followed  by  another,  which  is  not  much  more 
protracted,  but  still  more  singular.  Immedi. 
ately  that  the  ichneumon  worms  are  hatched, 
without  quitting  the  spot  where  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  eggs,  they  yield  a  liquid 
gum>  which  becomes  solid  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
motion,  they  elevate  themselves  on  their  lower 
extremities,  shake  their  heads  and  one  half  of 
their  bodies,  and  swing  themselves  in  every 
direction.  And  now  they  commence  a  very 
curious  operation.  Each  of  these  animalcules 
works  himself  a  small  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble cocoon  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  in  which 
he  wraps  himself  up.  The  formation  of  these 
cocoons  occupies  only  about  two  hours,  and 
myriads  of  them  being  crowded  close  together, 
form  a  white  robe,  with  which  the  capada 
worm  appears  elegantly  and  comfortably 
clothed  ;  but  while  they  are  thus  busily  array, 
ing  him  in  his  new  attire,  he  remains  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  their  assiduities ;  he  is  then 
in  a  state  of  insect  paralysis.  As  soon  as  this 
covering  has  been  completed,  and  the  little 
artists  who  wove  it  have  retired  to  their  cells, 
the  worm  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  his 
officious  guests,  and  of  the  robe  which  con. 
tains  them,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt without  the  greatest  efforts.  At  length 
he  contrives  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance  ; 
but  instead  of  his  former  fat  and  shining  ap* 
pearancc,  he  presents  all  the  decrepitude  of 
extreme  old  age.  He  is  flaccid  and  dull ;  his 
skin  is  wrinkled  and  dirty  ;  and,  in  short, 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  beghi  to 
show  themselves.  He  still  makes  a  desperate 
efibrt  to  gnaw  a  few  leaves,  but  he  no  longer 
devours  them  with  that  voracity  which  indi- 


cates a  vigorous  constitution.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  passes  into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis, 
and  in  giving  life  to  thousands  of  eggs^  he 
relinquishes  his  own." 

The  pvpa  state  of  insects  is  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  larva  and  the  perfect  dere- 
lopement,  and  aflbrds  many  opportunities  to 
the  microscopical  observer  for  detecting  curi- 
ous and  interesting  formations  and  phenomena. 

''  When  the  larva  has  attained  to  its  full 
growth  and  the  parts  of  the  future  insect  are 
sufficiently  formed  beneath  its  skin,  it  prepares 
for  its  change  into  the  pupa  state  ;  it  seeks 
for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  perform  tht 
important  business.  The  different  methods  em- 
ployed by  these  little  animals  to  secure  this 
state  of  rest,  may  be  reduced  to  four  :  1.  Some 
spin  webs  or  cones,  in  which  they  inclose 
themselves.  2.  Others  conceal  themselves  in 
little  cells,  which  they  form  under  ground. 
3.  Some  suspend  themselves  by  their  posterior 
extremity;  4.  While  others  are  suspended 
by  a  girdle  that  goes  roimd  their  body.  In 
proportion  as  the  change  into  the  pupa  form 
approaches,  the  body  is  observed  often  to  ex. 
tend  and  contract  itself;  the  hinder  part  is 
that  which  is  first  disengaged  from  the  larva 
skin  ;  when  this  part  of  the  body  is  free,  the 
animal  contracts  and  draws  it  up  towards  the 
head  ;  it  then  liberates  itself  in  the  same  man. 
ner  from  the  two  succeeding  rings,  consequently 
the  insect  is  now  lodged  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
larva  covering  :  the  half  which  is  abandoned 
remains  flaccid  and  empty,  while  the  fore  part 
is  swollen  and  distended.  The  animal,  by 
strong  efforts,  still  forcing  itself  against  the 
fore  part  of  the  skin,  bursts  the  skull  into  three 
pieces,  and  forms  a  longitudinal  opening  in 
the  three  first  rings  of  the  body  ;  through  this 
it  proceeds  drawing  one  part  after  the  other, 
by  alternately  lengthening  and  shortening, 
swelling  and  contracting  the  body  and  differ- 
ent rings ;  or  else,  by  pushing  back  the 
exuvia,  gets  rid  of  its  odious  reptile  form.  The 
larva,  thus  stripped  from  its  skin,  is  what  we 
call  the  pupa,  chrysalis,  or  aurelia,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  future  insect  are  inclosed  in  a 
crustaceous  covering,  but  are  so. soft,  that  the 
slightest  touch  will  discompose  them.  The 
exterior  part  of  the  chrysalis  is,  at  first,  ex. 
ceedingly  tender,  soft,  and  partly  transparent, 
being  covered  with  a  viscous  fluid  ;  this  soon 
dries  up,  thickens,  and  furms  a  new  covering 
for  the  animal,  capable  of  resisting  external 
injuries ;  a  case,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  sepulchre  of  the  larva,  and  the  cradle  of 
the  insect ;  where,  as  under  a  veil,  this  won- 
derful transformation  is  carried  on.  The  chrys. 
alis  of  the  common  white  butterfly  fumisLes 
a  most  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  examine  tlie  various 
members  of  the  insect  in  its  pupa  state,  should 
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examine  it  before  the  forementioned  fluid  is 
dried  up,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  per- 
fect insect  with  the  members  glued  together ; 
these,  by  degrees,  acquire  sufficient  force  to 
break  their  covering,  and  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  bands  which  confine  them. 
While  in  this  state,  ail  the  parts  of  the  insect 
may  be  traced  out,  though  so  folded  and  laid 
together,  that  it  cannot  make  use  of  them ; 
nor  is  it  expedient  that  it  should,  as  they 
merely  pass  through  this  state  to  be  hardened 
and  strengthened." 

The  exuvias  or  cast  skins,  of  insects,  in 
their  larva,  pupa,  or  perfect  state,  form  most  in- 
teresting  microscopic  objects.  ^  We  find  in 
the  exuvisB  of  the  caterpillar,  the  skull,  the 
jaws,  and  all  the  exterior  parts,  both  scaly  and 
membranaceous,  which  compose  its  upper  and 
under  lip,  its  antennas,  palpi,  and  even  those 
crustaceous  pieces  within  the  head,  which 
serve  as  a  fixed  basis  to  a  number  of  muscles ; 
we  further  find  the  spiracula,  the  claws,  and 
sheaths  of  the  interior  limbs,  and  in  general 
all  that  is  vbible  of  the  caterpillar/'  From 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  various  exuvise 
which  are  cast  off  by  insects  in  different  stages 
of  their  existence,  we  are  led  to  consider  them 
a  compound  system  of  organized  bodies,  con- 
tained one  within  another  ;  for  we  not  only 
find  in  the  cast  skins  all  the  exterior  charac- 
ters of  the  insect,  but  even  the  coats  of  the 
gullet,  pulmonary  tubes,  tracheal  vessels,  &c. 
Indeed,  therd  is  not  in  animated  nature  a 
more  incomprehensible  phenomenon  than  the 
faculty  which  insects  possess  of  throwing  off, 
rq>eatedli/y  the  first  surface  of  their  exterior 
members  and  internal  organs.  The  writer 
was  walking,  some  years  since,  on  a  warm 
summer  evening,  along  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  the  south  of  England,  when  a  number  of 
small  ephemera  settled  on  his  dress ;  be  paid 
particular  attention  to  one  that  had  alighted 
on  his  arm,  and  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  no  fewer  than  6ye  exuviae 
thrown  off  by  the  insect  These  moultings, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  appeared  to  be  effected 
with  much  effort  and  suffering :  the  body  of 
the  insect  swelled,  and  deepened  in  colour, 
and  seemed  to  be  exerting  great  muscular 
energy  to  detach  the  exuvias.  Another  change 
of  colour  to  dusky  white,  indicated  the  mo- 
ment when  the  skin  was  about  to  be  cast  off ; 
the  insect  appeared  to  emerge  from  it  easily  ; 
and  for  an  instant  the  rejected  covering  pre- 
sented a  perfect  skeleton,  but  immediately 
afterwards  collapsed  and  shrivelled  up.  What 
is  very  remarkable,  the  insect  suffered  no  ap. 
parent  diminution  of  bulk  from  these  repeated 
skinnings,  and  at  length  flew  off  and  joined 
the  countless  swarm  that  hovered  about  the 
water,  into  which,  after  a  very  brief  interval, 
they  would  fall  lifeless. 


The  imago,  or  fly  state  of  insects,  is  the 
ultimate  development  of  their  forms,  and 
usually  exhibits  structures  which  for  beauty 
and  delicacy  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
larvas  whence  they  are  derived.  For  instance, 
the  unsightly  caterpillar,  crawling  painfully 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  or  gorging  itself  with  gross 
nutriment,  is  transformed  into  the  butterfly, 
that  skims  lightly  over  the  earth,  or  mounts 
with  sylph-like  wing  into  the  very  clouds  ; 
which  feeds  daintily,  and  sips  only  the  purest 
nectar  of  the  opening  flowers.  It  was  a  most 
happy  thought  of  the  early  times  to  make  the 
butterfly  an  emblem  of  immortality  ;  it  was, 
however,  reserved  for  latter  ages  to  discover  all 
the  pertinence  and  value  of  the  type.  By  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  we  have  ascertained,  that 
not  only  the  ravenous  jaws  and  the  whole  exterior 
parts  of  the  larva  are  thrown  off,  even  to  the 
eyes  themselves,  but  that  the  internal  system, 
the  stomach,  lungs  and  various  organs,  are  all 
exchanged  for  other  organs,  members,  and  fa- 
culties, suited  to  that  higher  state  of  existence 
to  which  the  insect  form  is  summoned. .  Surely 
we  may,  with  no  irreverent  fancy,  admire  this 
lively  emblem  of  the  corruptible  putting  on 
incorruption,  and  the  mortal  putting  on  im- 
mortality. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  different  parts  and 
members  of  insects. 

The  antenna  and  palpi  are  fine  slender 
articulated  horns,  movable  in  nearly  ail  direc- 
tions, and  constituting  one  of  the  distinguish, 
ing  characteristics  of  the  insect  tribes.  The 
antennae  are  beautiful  and  various  in  form,  of 
a  delicate  structure,  and  so  minutely  jointed 
as  to  be  instantaneously  movable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  insect.  They  are  situated  on  the 
fore  part  of  tlie  head.  The  articulations  differ 
in  shape,  length  and  number,  and  vary  greatly 
in  difl'erent  species  ;  the  antennae  of  the  male 
differ  also  from  those  of  the  female.  The 
greater  number  of  insects  have  only  two  an* 
tennae,  but  some  few  have  four.  Regular  rows 
of  minute  holes  arc  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  antennae.  Several  insects  cover  their 
eyes  with  them  whilst  they  sleep.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  formed  regarding  the 
use  of  these  appendages :  some  have  con- 
sidered  them  organs  of  smelling  and  hearing, 
others-  have  supposed  them  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  delicate  species  of  feeling.  From  the 
use  to  which  the  creature  applies  them,  we 
are  perhaps  justified  in  considering  them  the 
organs  of  touch  and  hearing.  If  any  sudden 
noise  be  made  close  by  an  insect  provided 
with  antennae,  the  motion  of  these  horns  suf- 
ficiently indicates  that  they  are  affected  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air;  and,  indeed,  it  is  rational 
to  suppose  that  their  delicate  structure  and 
articulations  roust  convey  a  sensation  of  sound 
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to  the  insect  That  an  acute  sense  of  touch 
resides  in  the  antennas,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  noticed  how  carefully  insects 
pilot  their  way  with  them,  and  that  they 
never,  except  when  flying,  pass  from  one  twig 
or  leaf  to  another  without  first  testing  its 
security  with  their  horns. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  one  of  the  an- 
tennaeof  the  J^om^yxo/thi^tta,  highly  magnified. 


In  the  following  figure,  a  portion  of  the  an- 
tennae is  seen  vertically,  covered  with  an  im- 
brication of  white  scales  or  feathers,  under 
which  the  pecleru  issue  on  each  side. 


The  head  of  the  Bombyx  caja,  exhibiting 
one  antennae,  and  the  insertion  of  the  other,  is 
represented  by  the  following  figure. 


The  palpi  are  small  filiform  articulated 
horns,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  placed 
near  the  months  of  insects.  These  are  usually 
termed  the  feelers^  as  the  creature  is  observed 
to  thrust  them  in  every  matter,  as  a  hog 
would  its  nose,  when  in  search  of  food.  Some 
have  supposed  them  to  be  a  provision  by  which 
the  insect  is  enabled  to  hold  its  food  near  the 
moutlu 


The  a^ei  of  huectt  are  a  wonderful  pi«ce 
of  mechanism ,  differing  considerably  in  tbeir 
construction  from  those  of  other  animik 
''  Among  the  exterior  parts  of  insects,  vsst 
are  more  worthy  of  minute  investigation,  aoj 
very  few  persons  can  be  found  who  are  insen. 
sibie  to  the  beauties  of  this  organ  when  ei. 
hibited  under  the  microscope,  which  instrn. 
ment  alone  can  point  oat  to  us  the  prodigious 
art  employed  in  its  organization."  The  eje^ 
of  insects  differ  in  different  species ;  thejvarr 
also  in  number,  situation,  connection,  and 
figure.  **  In  other  creatures  they  are  nMnc 
able,  and  two  in  number  ;  in  insects,  tk 
genus  cancri  excepted,  they  are  fixed ;  tkf 
have  no  eyebrows  or  eyelids,  bat  the  outer 
coating  is  hard  and  transparent  The  greater 
part  of  insects  have  two  eyes  ;  some  hare  i 
larger  number  varying  from  three  to  eigbi 
The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two  kinds :  h 
sUmmata^  or  single  eyes  ;  and  the  reticuhkd, 
or  clustered  eyej^"  The  stemmata  were  first 
noticed  by  M.  de  la  Hire  ;  they  are  three 
lucid  protuberances  placed  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head  of  many  insects  :  their  surface  u 
glossy,  of  an  hemispheric  figure,  and  a  coal 
black  colour.  Reaumur  made  experiments  on 
these  eyes,  and  found  that  when  they  were 
covered  the  insects  flew  to  a  small  distance 
only,  and  apparently  at  random ;  the  retico- 
lated  eyes  appear  to  be  adapted  onlv  for  Ion? 
vision,  and  do  not  give  dbtinct  images  ol 
objects  close  at  hand.  The  reticulated  ejej 
are  wonderful  structures  when  examined  bv 
the  microscope  :  they  are  those  hcmispherira. 
protuberances  on  the  sides  of  the  insect's  head, 
which  in  the  mass  are  obvious  to  the  una3- 
aisted  eye,  and  are  even  seen,  without  optical 
assistance,  to  be  composed  of  a  kind  of  net 
work.  Each  protuberance,  in  its  nataral 
state,  is  a  body  cut  into  a  number  of  faces, 
like  an  artificial  multiplying  glass ;  but  witii 
this  superiority  in  the  workmanship,  that  as 
there,  every  face  is  Aplaney  here,  every  one  a 
conveXf  immensely  more  numerous,  and  con- 
tained in  a  much  smaller  space.  If  one  of 
these  protuberances  be  taken  from  the  headol 
the  insect,  washed  clean,  and  placed  before 
the  microscope,  its  whole  structure  is  seen, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  worthy  of  the  higfJif*^ 
admiration.  Each  separate  eye  is  found  to 
have  an  hexagonal,  a  quadrangular,  or  oih« 
regular  sided  figure,  varying  in  siie  according 
to  its  situation  in  the  head,  and  including  & 
convex,  or  in  point  of  fact,  a  meniscus  l^w* 
composed  of  a  number  of  layers,  which  way 
be  separated  by  maceration,  and  subjected  to 
special  examination. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  libellula,  or  dragon-fly. 
on  account  of  their  size,  are  peculiarly  adap'^^ 
for  microscopical  examination  ;  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  instrument,  you  will  find  tbi.t 
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tliej  arc  divided  into  a  number  of  hexagonal 
cells,  each  of  which  forms  a  complete  eye. 
The  external  parts  of  these  eyes  arc  so  perfectly 
smooth,  and  so  well  polished,  that,  when 
viewed  as  opaque  objects,  they  will,  like  so 
many  mirrors,  reflect  the  images  of  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  figure  of  a  candle 
may  be  seen  on  their  surface  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  shifting  its  beam  to  each  eye,  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  hands 
of  the  observer.  Other  creatures  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  object,  but 
insects  have  eyes  directed  thereto,  on  whatso- 
ever side  it  may  appear:  they  more  than 
realize  the  wonderful  accounts  of  fabulous 
history  :  poets  gave  to  Argus  an  hundred  eyes  ; 
insects  are  furnished  with  thousands,  having 
the  benefit  of  vision  on  every  side  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  speed,  though  without  any 
motion  of  the  eye  or  flexion  of  the  neck." 

The  reticulated  eyes  in  some  of  the  fly  class  are 
not  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  richest  gems  : 
they  exhibit  nearly  every  variety  of  colour 
under  a  brilliant  and  surpassing  lustre.  In  con- 
nection with  the  general  description,  we  have 
only  to  add  that  the  number  of  separate  lenses 
in  the  hemispherical  reticulations  of  some 
insects  are  almost  beyond  belief :  the  agrion 
has  no  fewer  than  13,000  distinct  lenses,  or 
separate  eyes,  the  common  house  fly  8,000, 
the  hawk  moth  20,000,  the  libellula  12,544, 
the  melolontha  8,820,  the  mordella  25,088, 
papilio  17,008,  phaelana  cossus  11,300,  the 
scarabaeus  3,180.  We  in  vain  attempt  to 
reason  regarding  these  lucid  points,  each  of 
which  is  a  meniscus  lens  of  several  layers,  con. 
nected  with  a  pyramid  of  fibres  and  pulmon- 
ary  tubes  whose  uses  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. 

The  tongue  or  proboscis  of  insects  is  a  taper 
and  compact  instrument,  by  which  they  obtain 
the  juices  of  plants  or  other  nutriment  requisite 
for  them.  Some  creatures  can  contract  or 
expand  it,  others  roll  it  up  with  dexterity  ;  in 
some  it  is  inclosed  within  a  sheath.  It  is 
taper  and  spiral  in  the  butterfly,  tubular  and 
fleshy  in  the  fly  ;  in  all  affording  agreeable 
amusement  for  the  microscope. 

The  following  represents  the  tongue  of  the 


papioUwrtUxB  taken  out  and  unrolled,  displaying 
tvvo  segments, as  united  with  the  rugiB  of  which 


they  are  composed,  and  the  papillae  or  absor- 
bents towards  the  end. 

The  following  figure  on  the  left  hahd  gives 
a  front  view  of  the  mouth  without  the  palpi, 
the  clipeus  being  raised  to  show  tlie  opening 
of  the  mouth  and  insertion  of  the  tongue. 


The  right  hand  figure  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  tongue,  after  the  extremity  has  been 
applied  to  the  nectary  of  a  flower  and  has 
absorbed  the  juices,  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  papillae  cleansed  by  scraping  on  the 
under  part  of  iL 


Above  is  represented  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  with  the  articulations  of  the 
palpi. 

"The  bee's  tongue,  for  its  complex  yet  fin- 
ished structure,  and  the  trunk  of  the  common 
house-fly,  with  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  muscles 
which  surround  its  termination,  will  amply  re- 
pay the  pains  of  an  attentive  and  minute  ex- 
amination." These  two  objects  form  the  prin- 
cipal  subjects  of  our  illustrations  on  this  head  ; 
and  the  brief  descriptions  we  are  enabled  to 
give  of  them,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
wonderful  structure  and  admirable  adaptation 
of  parts  by  which  these  insect  organs  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Plate  34,  fig.  32,  exliibits  the  tongue  or 
trunk  of  the  common  house-fly,  as  it  appears 
underaconsiderable'magnifying  power.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
objects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
especially  when  it  is  mounted  in  Canada  bal- 
sam and  viewed  by  transmitted  light  Baker 
thus  describes  it : — **  It  consists  of  two  parts 
folding  over  one  another  and  sheathed  in  the 
mouth.  The  extremity  thereof  is  sharp  like  a 
knife,  for  the  separation  of  any  thing.  The 
two  parts  can  also  be  formed,  occasionally,  into 
a  pair  of  lips  for  taking  up  proper  quantities 
of  food,  and  by  the  fly's  sucking  in  the  air, 
they  become  a  kind  of  pump  to  draw  up  the 
juices  of  fruits  or  other  liquors."  We  call 
particular  attention  to  the  serrations  of  the 
tongue  ;  these  are  separate  and  perfect  teeth. 
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as  may  readily  be  ascertained  on  examination 
ivith  a  moderate  magnifier  of  good  defining 
power. 

Plate  35,  fig.  43,  represents  the  trunk  of 
the  honey-bee,  magnified  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  preceding  object  Swammerdam  and 
Reaumur  have  described  this  subject  at  great 
length  ;  but  as  the  instruments  they  used  were 
very  deficient  in  defining  power,  they  were 
led  into  hypothetic  statements  not  altogether 
agreeing  with  facts  more  recently  ascertained. 
Their  drawings  ot  this  insect  member  are  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  Our  illustration  was  copied 
from  a  specimen  finely  prepared  in  balsam  ; 
and  it  ofi'ers  the  best  resemblance  to  the  object 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  taking  into 
consideration  tiie  limited  scale  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  which  does  not  admit  of  extensive  de- 
tail. The  reader  will  at  once  notice  the 
similarity  between  the  trunk  of  the  bee  and 
that  of  the  elephant ;  their  mechanism  appear, 
indeed,  to  be  identical  so  far  as  it  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  curvature,  contraction,  and 
extension  of  the  member.  The  trunk  of  the 
bee  is,  however,  peculiar  in  its  termination, 
and  seems  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  insect 
may  fix  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  leech,  within 
the  nectarium  of  the  flower,  and,  by  alternately 
contracting  and  extending  the  organ,  pump 
or  suck  up  the  juices  of  the  blossom.  The 
surface  of  the  member  is  marked  with  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  rings,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
hair.  The  two  bodies,  one  on  each  side,  are 
a  pair  of  the  palpL 

The  legs  and  feet  of  insects  exhibit  most 
curious  and  elegant  structures,  worthy  of 
minute  examination  by  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  adaptation  of  animal  members  and  the 
mechanical  powers  which  they  respectively 
possess.  From  a  microscopic  consideration  of 
the  limbs  of  insects,  we  ascertain  that  muscular 
energy  increases  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
decreases.  ''  The  motions  of  animals  are 
proportioned  to  their  weight  and  structure ;  a 
flea  can  leap  to  the  distance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  times  its  own  length ;  were  an  ele- 
phant, a  camel,  or  a  horse  to  leap  in  the  same 
proportion,  their  weight  would  crush  them  to 
atoms.  The  softness  of  their  texture,  and  the 
comparative  smallnessof  their  specific  gravity, 
enable  insects  to  fall  without  injury  from 
heights  that  would  prove  fatal  to  large  ani- 
mals." The  legs  of  insects  are  named  and 
classed  according  to  the  motions  for  which 
they  appear  to  be  principally  adapted.  '*Thus 
some  are  named  cursor  it,  from  their  adaptation 
for  running  ;  these  arc  the  most  numerous. 
The  saUatorii  are  those  that  are  used  for  leap- 
ing ;  the  thighs  of  these  are  remarkably 
large,  by  which  means  they  possess  consider- 
able strength  and  power  to  leap  to  great  dis- 
tances.    The  naUUorii  are  tliose  that  serve  as 


oars  for  swimming  ;  the  feet  of  these  are  fiat 
and  edged  with  baira,  possessing  a  propei 
surface  to  strike  against  the  water,  as  in  the 
(fytiscus,  notonecta,  &c  Such  feet  as  have 
no  claws  arc  termed  nutici.  The  ehd^^tx 
claws,  are  an  enlargement  of  tlie  extremity  oi 
the  fore-feet,  each  of  which  is  furnished  vitk 
two  smaller  claws,  which  act  like  a  thumb 
and  finger,  as  in  the  crab.  The  under  pin 
of  the  feet  in  some  insects  b  covered  wiih  a 
kind  of  brush  or  sponge,  by  which  dicy  ar? 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease,  on  the  most  polished 
substances,  and  in  situations  from  which  u 
would  seem  they  must  necessarily  fall."  ^« 
give  an  illustration  of  this  class  of  objecU  in 
plate  34,  fig.  24,  which  exhibits,  underaU 
magnified  power,  the  leg  and  foot  of  ibt 
voracious  aquatic  fly,  the  dytiscus.  We  bare 
referred  principally  to  the  strong  claws,  ot 
talons,  with  which  it  is  armed  :  a  more  inter- 
esting  feature  in  this  object  is  the  web  that 
surrounds  the  foot,  this  however,  from  its  ex. 
ceedingly  complicate  structure,  could  not  faafe 
been  efiectively  shown  on  a  small  scale. 

This  cut  represents  the  legs  of  a  bee  « 
developed  by  a  moderate  magnifying  power. 


The  wings  and  wing  cases  (efyira)oi  insects 
form  an  exceedingly  numerous  and  a  hipij 
interesting  class  of  microscopic  objects.  '*Tbe 
variety  in  the  form  and  structure  of  tb^ 
insect  appendages  is  almost  infinite;  ^ 
beauty  of  their  coloiu-ing,  the  art  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  the  body,  the  curfi 
manner  in  which  some  are  folded  up,  the  bnct 
articulations  provided  for  this  purpose»  by 
which  they  are  laid  up  in  their  cases  when 
out  of  use,  and  jret  are  ready  to  be  extended 
in  a  moment  for  flight ;  together  wi^h  tht 
various  ramifications,  by  which  the  nounsh- 
ing  juices  are  circulated,  and  the  WP 
strengthened,  aflbrd  a  fund  of  rational  in^'^ 
tigation  highly  entertaining  ;  exhibiting,  p*^* 
ticularly  when  examined  by  the  micTOXopCf 
a  most  wonderful  display  of  divine  wiwom 
and  power.  The  more  delicate  and  trans- 
parent wings  are  covered  and  protected  by 
ei^trOf  or  cases,  which  are  generally  hard  sn^ 
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opaque.  The  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies 
are  mostly  farinaceous,  cov^e red  with  a  fine  dust ; 
by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  we  dis- 
cover that  this  dust  is  a  regular  assemblage  of 
organized  scales.  Under  the  wings  of  most 
insects  which  have  only  two,  there  is  a  small 
head  placed  on  a  stalk,  frequently  under  a 
little  arched  scale ;  these  are  called  haliereSy 
or  potters;  they  appear  to  be  rudiments  of 
their  hinder  wings,"  or  substitutes  for  them  : 
**  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  serve  to  keep 
the  body  in  equilibrio  when  the  insect  is  fly- 
ing. 1  he  elytra,  or  exterior  wing  cases,  are 
harder  and  more  opaque  than  the  wings  under 
them  ;  they  are  generally  highly  polished,  and 
often  enriched  with  various  colours,  adorned 
with  ornamental  flutings,  and  studded  with 
brilliants,  whose  beauties  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion  All  these  ornaments  are  united  in  the 
wing  case  of  the  cureuKoimperiaHsj  or  diamond 
beetle,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
creatures  in  nature.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
Brazils,  wlience  they  come,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  at  them  on  a  sunny  day,  when 
they  arc  flying  in  little  swarms,  so  great  is 
the  glowing  splendour  of  their  heightened 
colours." 

Our  illustrations  of  wings  will  be  found 
in  plate  34,  figs.  2S,  23,  and  25.  To  have 
given  with  full  effect  the  remarkable  details 
in  these  members,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been  drawn  upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  con. 
sequence  have  limited  the  variety  of  our 
objects.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  consider 
these  figures  as  little  more  than  an  indication 
of  the  wondrous  beauty  and  delicacy  observ- 
able  in  these  objects  when  subjected  *o  deep 
magnifying  powers. 

Fig.  22.  The  wing  of  a  gnat  This  object 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  paoMrte,  or  dots, 
tliat  cover  the  entire  membrane,  and  from  each 
of  which  an  exceedingly  fine  spine,  or  point, 
juts  out  The  fibres  of  the  wing  are  serrated, 
or,  more  properly,  armed  with  thorny  projec- 
tions, similar  in  character  to  Bg.  0.  The 
outer  margin  is  thickly  set  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  scales,  or  feathers,  much  resem- 
bling those  on  the  wings  of  butterflies.  The 
low  power  under  which  we  have  exhibited 
this  object  is  not  sufiicient  to  develope  the 
true  character  of  the  minute  details. 

Fig.  23.  The  wing  of  an  ichneumon  JUf.  This 
object  is  shown  under  the  same  power  as  the 
preceding  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dots  on 
the  mcmbrancy  and  the  spine  of  each  dot,  are 
much  less  delicate  in  this  wing  than  in  that 
of  the  gnat     The  upper  margin  is  serrated. 

Fig.  25.  The  wing  of  an  earwig,  ''  Though 
the  earwig  is  so  common  an  insect,  yet  few 
people  know  that  it  has  wings,  and  fewer  yet 
have  seen  them ;  they  are  of  a  curious  and 
elegant  texture,  and  wonderful  structure.   The 
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upper  part  is  crustaceous  and  opaque,  while 
the  other  part  is  beautifully  transparent  They 
fold  up  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  lie 
neatly  concealed  under  the  elytra,  which  are 
not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  wing  in  size. 
The  insect  shuts  up  the  ribs  like  a  fan  ;  the 
strong  muscles  used  for  this  purpose  are  seen 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  The  ribs  are 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge, 
others  are  extended  only  from  the  edge  about 
half  way  ;  but  they  are  all  united  by  a  band 
at  a  small  but  equal  distance  from  the  edge  ; 
the  whole  evidently  contrived  to  strengthen 
the  wing,  and  facilitate  the  various  motions 
thereof ;  so  that  in  these  wings  you  find  all 
the  motions  that  are  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
portable  umbrellas,  executed  with  a  neatness 
and  elegance  surpassing  description." 

*'  The  wings  of  butterflies  are  covered  with 
a  fine  dust  which  renders  them  opaque,  and 
produces  those  beautiful  and  variegated  colours 
by  which  they  are  so  richly  adorned,  and  so 
profusely  decked.  If  this  be  wiped  ofi',  you 
find  the  remaining  part,  or  naked  wing,  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  ribs,  like  those  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  but  of  a  crustaceous  or  talcy 
nature  ;  the  largest  rib  runs  along  and  fortifies 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  wing;  the  interior 
edge  is  strengthened  by  a  smaller  vessel  or 
rib.  The  ribs  are  all  hollow,  by  which  means 
the  wing,  though  comparatively  large,  is  very 
light  The  substance  between  the  ribs,  which 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  wing,  resembles 
talc,  and  is  surprisingly  thin  and  transparent ; 
as  this  is  extremely  tender,  one  use  of  the 
scales  may  be  to  protect  it  from  injuries. 
When  the  fly  emerges  from  the  chrysalis,  tlio 
wings  are  soft  and  thick,  and  if  they  be  ex- 
amined in  that  state,  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  two  membranes  that  may  be  raised  up  and 
separated,  by  blowing  between  them  with  a 
small  tube  :  the  ribs  lie  between  these  mem' 
branes.  Ever  since  the  microscope  was  in- 
vented, the  dust  that  covers  these  wings  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  microscopic  observers ; 
as  by  this  instrument  it  is  found  to  be  a  regular 
collection  of  organized  scales  of  various  shapes, 
in  whose  construction  there  is  as  much 
symmetry,  as  there  is  beauty  in  their  colours. 
Their  shapes  are  not  only  very  different  in 
butterflies  and  moths  of  various  species,  but 
those  on  the  same  moth  or  fly  are  also  foimd 
to  differ.  Of  the  scales,  some  are  so  long  and 
slender  that  they  resemble  hairs,  except  that 
they  are  a  little  flattened  and  divided  at  the 
ends,  some  are  short  and  broad  ;  some  are 
notched  at  the  edges,  others  smooth  ;  some  are 
nearly  oval,  while  others  are  triangular:  they 
are  mostly  furnished  with  a  short  stalk  or  sten. 
to  fix  them  to  the  wing."  The  prodigious 
number  of  ftmall  scales  which  cover  the  wing- 
of  papiUas,  and  their  regular  arrangement 
4i 
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covering  one  another  like  the  tiling  of  a  house, 
are  interesting  facts  ascertained  by  microscopic 
observation. 

Many  of  the  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced  into  the  elements  of  the  microscope,  are 
tlie  results  of  elaborate  inquiries  respecting 
the  scales  on  the  wings  of  buttorflies,  whence 
the  latter  have  come  to  be  denominated  test 
objects,  as  being  peculiarly  fitted  to  test  or 
prove  the  defining  and  penetrating  power  of 
the  best  instruments.  The  information  in 
consequence  derived  concerning  these  delicate 
formations,  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  more 
curious  than  useful;  it  is  at  least  eurvnu^  and 
we  believe  few  persons  will  deem  it  benealh 
the  dignity  of  science  to  investigate  the  min. 
utest  atom,  since  it  could  be  produced  only  by 
the  same  plasf  ic  energy  that  evoked  the  universe 
into  being.  Dr  Goring  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  examine  into  all  the  details  of  these 
objects,  which  he  has  developed  with  much 
success,  though  principally  with  a  view  to 
suggest  those  important  improvements  in  the 
microscope,  which  have  since  been  reduced  to 
practice  by  his  talented  coadjutor,  Mr  Pritchard, 
who  by  his  various  writings  and  optical  con- 
structions, has  at  once  stamped  himself  a 
philosopher,  and  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  first 
practical  opticians  of  the  day. 

Leeuwenhoeck  remarks,  when  speaking  of 
the  scales  on  the  wings  of  butterflies, — ^*'  that 
if  an  hundred,  or  more,  of  them  were  to  be 
seen  lying  together,  each  would  appear  of  a 
different  shape."  Now,  though  this  obserra. 
tion  is  strictly  true,  inasmuch  as  there  is  the 
same  variety  exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
these  atoms  as  in  that  of  the  human  countc* 
nance,  still  this  is  not  the  grand  point  of  admi- 
ration  :  the  most  wonderful  fact  connected  with 
them  is,  that  amidst  all  the  variety  of  indi. 
viduals,  we  no  more  mistake  the  different  spe- 
cies of  these  scales,  than  we  do  the  various 
species  of  the  human  race,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  variety  of  features  observable  in 
them.  Since  these  objects  have  been  subjec- 
ted to  severe  examination ,  questions  have  arisen 
regarding  the  real  nature  of  their  structure, 
which  have  perhaps  been  disputed  beyond  the 
point  of  usefulness.  In  describing  the  varie- 
ties which  are  offered  in  our  illustrations,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  remark  ppon  the  various 
opinions  that  are  entertained  respecting  the 
striated  markings  on  these  scales.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  general  reader  that 
these  minute  atoms  form  that  impalpable  pow- 
der on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  which  clings 
to  the  finger  whenever  we  touch  the  insect 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  order  figs.  10  to 
91  inclusive,  in  plate  34.  The  objects  are  all 
shown  under  a  superficial  magnifying  power 
of  00.000.  Pig  10.  Scale  of  thB  red  underling 
ImUerJIy, — This   is  an   exceedingly  beautiful 


formation,  under  a  deep  power  of  the  mkio- 
soope.  The  longitudinal  and  cross  <frMi(or 
markings)  are  easily  developed  by  a  gooddc 
fining  power.  The  cross  lines  give  to  the 
others  die  appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  It 
is  asserted  that  this  eqpparad  structure  in  tbe 
object  under  review,  and  in  others  of  this  clas$, 
is  really  the  interlocking  of  the  semtcd 
edges  of  the  fibres  composing  the  scale.  V» 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  presumed  analogy  Ik- 
tween  these  formations  and  the  laminas  in  the 
crystalline  lenses  of  fishes,  &a  We  are,  how. 
ever,  inclined  to  dispute  this  opinion,  since 
there  is  no  general  resemblance  between 
the  structures  to  justify  the  argument  fnno 
analogy  in  this  case ;  and  moreover,  a  less 
overstrained  analogy  maj  be  inferred  between 
different  ob^cts  of  this  class,  some  of  wbicb 
present  their  details  to  view,  under  a  powerful 
magnifier  in  a  manner  that  dispels  all  doobt 
as  to  their  real  nature.  Of  these  we  slnll 
speak  in  order ;  simply  observing  in  this  place, 
that  from  an  attentive  examination  of  varioos 
scales,  and  their  probable  similarity  of  stroc- 
ture,  we  are  led  to  think  that,  in  the  formatioo 
before  us,  the  longitudinal  striae  are  fibres,  pro- 
duced on  the  same  principle  as  the  hairs  of 
animals,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  minote 
cups  growing  out  of  each  other  ;  and  that  tbe 
cross  striae  are  merely  indications  of  the  fere- 
ral  insertions.  The  fibres  are  connected  bj  a 
delicate  tissue* 

Figs.  11,  12,  and  13.  Scales  of  Oe  hrasski 
inOierfiy.  These  are  three  varieties  of  walei 
from  the  wings  of  the  brassica,  or  cabbs^ 
butterfly.  Fig.  11.  resembles  the  object  pre- 
viously described,  excepting  that  there  is « 
marked  and  decisive  difference  between  th« 
contour  of  the  two  scales.  Fig.  13.  is  tenned 
the  Brassica  curio$a ;  and  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  exterior  form,  than  for  the  singular  dis- 
position of  the  strisB  on  its  surface.  Fig.  1^-  j| 
a  scale  from  the  pitri*  brasmca^  and  we  sbali 
connect  our  remarks  upon  this  object  wilb  fig- 
17,  the  scale  of  iht  podura  phtmbea,  as  tbi^ 
two  delicate  formations  arc  the  severest  tes*o' 
microscopic  definition  and  penetration,  andtiie 
examination  of  them  has  led  to  a  lengthened  con- 
troversy regarding  the  true  character  of  ibe 
Ihies  that  cover  them.  In  our  ill«stralion*» 
the  delicate  longitudinal  striae  only  are  shown ; 
but  under  a  suitable  power,  and  with  a  due 
management  of  the  light,  these  objects  exhibit 
diagonal  lines  whose  real  nature,  °^^"Sj^ 
their  extreme  fineness,  can  merely  be  infer/vu 
from  assumed  analogies.  The  scales  of  tbe 
Upisma  gaccharina  otfer  their  details  to  "^^ 
eye  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  under  a  (incai 
power  of  200  or  300; 'and  we  are  conWncw 
that  they  afford  the  best  explanation  that  an 
be  obtained  regarding  the  podura  and  brassi- 
ca.    The  lepisma  distinctly  shows  a  series  of 
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strong  longitudinal  fibres,  from  whose  sides 
proceed  a  number  of  spines  much  resembling 
those  in  fig.  4.  These  spines  form,  we  be- 
lieve»  the  diagonal  lines  in  other  and  more  de- 
licate scales,  such  as  the  podura ;  for  by  vary, 
ing  the  illumination  and  moving  the  object, 
we  can  discover  in  tho  lepisma  all  the  ap- 
pearances which  perplex  the  observer  when 
examining  the  podura  and  brassica.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  these  minute 
scales  have  great  similaritv  of  structure,  and 
that  those  most  easily  developed  may  justly  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  others  more  difficult  of 
examination,  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  analogy.  Mr 
Pritchard  seems  to  hold  opinion  with  us ;  fur 
he  remarks,  in  his  Liit  of  Micro9eopic  ObjectSy 
''In  my  best  engiscopes,  under  certain  il- 
laminations,  the  markings  (of  the  podura)  ap- 
pear detached^  like  short  hairs  or  spineg  cover- 
ing the  delicate  tissue  of  the  scales."  The 
high  autliority  of  Sir  David  Brewster  is,  how. 
ever,  opposed  to  our  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  tegU  i  and  we  deem  it  proper  to 
give  his  theory  as  a  necessary  check  upon  our 
own. 

'*  After  a  laborious  examination  of  the  lined 
tests,  and  the  use  of  every  optical  resource 
which  he  could  command.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter has  found  that  the  mysterious  lines  on  these 
test  objects  are  only  apparent  lines,  being  com- 
posed  of  a  succession  of  interlocking  teeth,  by 
which  the  fibres  to  which  they  arc  attached 
form  that  delicate  film  that  composes  the  scale 
of  a  moth."  This  is  Sir  David  Brewster's 
opinion  regarding  the  longitudinal  striss  ;  and  is 
the  result  of  his  examinations  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes.  **  With 
regard  to  the  diagonal  or  oblique  lines,"  it  is 
added,  *'  which  have  been  such  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  microscopical  observers,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  ihose  which  toe 
have  seen  to  be  optical  illusions,  from  the  acci- 
dental alignemeni  of  the  sides  of  the  teeth  in  dif> 
ferent  grooves,  when  similarly  illumined  by 
oblique  ravs.  When  the  scales  are  immersed  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  we  have  never  seen  the 
diagonal  lines.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  is  too 
strong,  the  scales  curl  up,  and  often  in  this 
state  exhibit  the  lines  very  beautifully.  We 
have  observed  diagonal  lines  singularly  deve- 
loped in  the  laminss  of  the  crystalline,  and 
clearly  arising  from  the  interference  of  the 
rays  acted  upon  by  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the 
laminsB,  with  the  rays  acted  upon  by  the 
lines  on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  we'  have 
been  the  more  confirmed  in  our  opinion/' 

Fig.  U.  Scale  of  the  mendauBhulterfly.  This 
object  consists  of  a  fine  tissue  overlaid  with 
strong  and  well  defined  lines.  The  latter  are 
frequently  detached  from  the  membrane,  as 
shown  in  our  specimen ;    and  consequently, 


there  can  be  no  illusive  misconception  regard, 
ing  these  lines,  which  are  evidently  fine  fibrous 
cords  in  relief,  upon  the  surface  of  the  scale. 

Fig.  15.  This  is  a  very  singular  scale, 
observed  amongst  a  miscellaneous  group.  The 
longitudinal  striss  are  strongly  defined,  and 
the  cross  markings  arise  from  a  contraction, 
or  shrivelling  up,  of  the  membraneous  part 
between  each  two  of  the  strife. 

Fig.  16.  Scale  of  the  azure  blue  butterfly. 
The  light  coloured  and  most  diaphanous  scales 
of  this  species  form  beautiful  test  objects  for 
the  microscope.  The  striae  are  delicate,  but 
are  easily  developed  by  a  good  doublet 

Fig.  18.  Scale  of  the  lepiema.  The  striae  on 
this  object  are  easily  defined,  and  they  have 
the  same  character  with  those  on  the  scale  of 
the  menelaus,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  partial 
detachment  of  the  lines  from  the  membrane- 
ous tissue.  There  is  a  variety  in  these  scales : 
the  one  we  have  selected^  and  on  which  the 
markings  are  more  delicate,  is  nearly  oval- 
shaped  ;  but  there  are  others  much  resembling 
a  shell,  and  having  the  upper  edge  scalloped 
very  regularly*  Diagonal  markings  are  per. 
ceptible  on  the  latter  species,  produced  by 
undoubted  spiny  projections  from  the  longi* 
tudinal  fibres. 

Fig.  19.  Scak  of  the  diamotui  beetle.  The 
elytra, or  wing  case,  of  the  diamond  beetle  is  a 
splendid  opaque  object,  familiar  to  every  pos- 
sessor  of  a  microscope.  We  may  compare 
the  appearance  it  presents  to  that  of  tne  ancient 
Jewish  breastplate  ;  a  number  of  small  cavities 
regularly  disposed  over  the  surface,  are  filled 
with  a  vast  number  of  small  scales,  which  re- 
flect every  variety  of  hue,  and  exhibit  a  lustre 
and  magnificence  that  dims  the  splendour  of 
the  most  richly  arranged  jewellery.  Our 
figure  shows  one  of  these  minute  scales,  with 
its  5iemi^paque  spots  and  striae  ;  the  latter,  it 
will  be  noticed,  have  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter with  figs.  10.  and  1 1. 

Fig.  20.  The  scale  of  a  moth.  This' object 
is  very  opaque  compared  with  preceding  ones, 
and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  trace  its 
structure  with  much  precision.  The  contour, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  that  of  a  leaf ;  and 
the  vegetable  analogy  would  seem  to  extend 
much  further.  This  scale  appears  to  consist 
of  a  fibrous  frame-work,  resembling  very  much 
the  skeleton  of  a  leaf ;  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  a  mossy  substance,  whilst  the 
prismatic  reflections  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  surface  would  indicate  that  smaller  scales 
are  scattered  over  it. 

Fig.  81.  Disposition  of  the  scales.  This  is 
a  small  diagram,  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  disposition  of  the  scales  on  the  mem- 
brane  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  The  double 
lines  of  points  mark  the  places  where  the 
scales  are  inserted;  and  it  will   be  noticed* 
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that  there  are  two  sets  of  them,  one  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other.  The  longer  scales 
are  inserted  in  the  upper  line,  overlapping 
each  other, and  the  shorter, in  the  line  beneath; 
by  which  means  these  extend  to  the  middle 
of  the  long  scales,  and  have  their  extremities 
covered  by  the  next  line. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  other  remarkable 
appendage  to  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  namely, 
the  sHng ;  the  properties  and  mechanism  of 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
sting  of  an  insect  is  a  weapon  with  which 
nature  has  armed  it  for  purposes  of  self-defence ; 
in  no  instance,  we  believe,  is  the  sting  resorted 
to  unless  the  insect  has  an  instinctive  sense  of 
danger,  or  has  suffered  provocation  ;  and,  in. 
deed,  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
the  creature  frequently  inflicts  fatal  injury  on 
itself,  when  it  strikes  this  weapon  into  its  op- 
ponent ;  for  from  the  barbs  on  the  sides,  it  is 
not  able  readily  to  disengage  the  sting,  and 
not  un frequently,  by  using  desperate  efforts  to 
obtain  reloas^,  the  insect  tears  out  a  portion  of 
its  entrails.  There  are  three  distinct  parts 
connected  with  an  insect's  sting,  each  worthy 
of  attentive  examination ;  these  are,  the  sheath, 
the  darts  with  their  barbs,  and  the  poison  bag. 
The  following  description  of  the  sting  of  a  bee, 
extracted  from  Adam  s  Essays  on  the  micro- 
scope,  will  serve  as  a  general  exemplification. 

**  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  piercers 
conducted  in  a  sheath,  groove,  or  director. 
This  groove  is  rather  large  at  the  base,  but 
terminates  in  a  point ;  it  is  affixed  to  the  last 
scale  of  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  by 
thirteen  thin  scales,  six  on  each  side,  and  one 
behind  the  rectum.  These  scales  inclose  the 
rectum  all  round,  and  are  attached  to  each 
other  by  thin  membranes,  which  allow  of  a 
variety  of  motions ;  three  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, attached  more  closely  to  a  round  and 
curved  process,  which  comes  from  the  basis 
of  the  groove  in  which  the  sting  lies,  as  also 
to  the  curved  arms  of  the  sting,  which  spread 
out  externally.  The  two  stings  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  these  two  curved  processes  at 
their  union  with  the  scales,  and  converging 
towards  the  groove  at  its  base,  which  they 
enter,  and  then  pass  along  to  its  point.  The 
two  stings  are  notched  or  serrated  towards 
the  point ;  they  can  be  thrust  out  a  little  way, 
and  drawn  within  it  These  parts  are  all 
moved  by  very  strong  muscles,  which  give 
motions  in  almost  all  directions,  but  most  par- 
ticularly outwards.  It  is  wonderful  how  deep 
they  will  pierce  solid  bodies  with  this  sting. 
To  perform  this  by  mere  force,  two  things  are 
necessary — ^power  of  muscles  and  strength  of 
sting  ;  neither  of  which  they  seem  to  possess 
in  a  sufficient  degree.  Mr  J.  Hunter  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  by  simple  force,  because  the 
least  pressure  bends  the  sting  in  any  direction. 


It  is  probable  that  the  serrated  edges  may  as- 
sist, by  cutting  their  way  like  a  saw.  The  ap. 
parat  us  for  the  poison  consists  of  two  small  docts, 
which  are  the  glanda  that  secrete  the  poim: 
these  lie  in  the  abdomen  among  the  air  cells, 
they  soon,  however,  anite  into  one  oblong  big ; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  duct  passes  oat, 
which  runs  towards  the  angle  where  the  tvo 
stings  meet,  and,  entering  between  tbes, 
forms  a  canal  by  the  anion  of  the  twostiogiat 
this  point  From  the  serrated  construction  of 
the  stings,  the  bee  can  seldoni  disengage  tbm 
and  hence,  when  they  pass  into  materiab  of 
too  strong  a  nature,  the  bee  generally  leaTfs 
them  behind,  and  often  a  part  of  the  boweli 
therewith." 

Tho  poison  bag  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut 


We  pass  on  to  notice  a  few  inaecis  vrhich 
are  purely  microscopical,  and  require  opticil 
aid  to  render  their  entire  figure  sufficientlj 
distinct  for  observation.  And  here,  it  n»^ 
be  obvious,  our  remarks  will  necessarily  w 
of  a  very  cursory  description,  and  our  iWastn- 
tive  instances  few  ;  for  this  one  department 
of  our  chapter  would  furnish,  if  carried  out  to 
its  full  extent,  a  large  and  closely  printed 
volume. 

Amongst  microscopical  inteeU,  the  fn(f^ 
cuius,  or  water  flea,  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  crab  gen«s. 
So  numerous  is  it,  in  the  summer  months, that 
the  ponds  appear  tinged  with  red  or  green, 
owing  to  the  myriads  of  these  minute  crez- 
tures  upon  their  surface.  When  full  grown, 
some  species  of  the  water  flea  are  about  Id« 
size  of  a  common  flea  *  This  insect  appeal 
to  have  but  one  eye,  which,  however,  is  cow- 
pound,  and  at  the  same  time  movable  ^'^ 
muscles  in  the  manner  of  the  human  eye.  The 
young,  perfectly  formed,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  within  the  parent     Mr  Pritchard  call* 

»  The  Monocuhu  Polyphewnu  is  the  largest  </«^^^"* 
sects,  measuring  four  feet  in  length  ;  this,  bowefer,  "«» 
be/orid  our  proTince,  whirh  eonftoM  us  to  the  miniite. 
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tbe  attention  of  toe  microscopic  observer  to 
*'  the  numerous  muscles  for  moving  the  body, 
and  its  elegant  branched  arms,^tbe  disposi- 
tion of  those  for  producing  a  revolution  of  its 
compound  eye, — the  position  of  those  for  rais- 
ing and  depressing  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
others  for  contracting  and  dilating  the  pulsa- 
tory organ.  The  curious  form  of  its  shell, 
and  the  various  shapes  of  the  reticulations  on 
different  parts  of  its  surface, — the  articulations 
of  its  arms— the  singular  construction  of  its 
digestive  organs — the  circulation  of  its  blood, 
and  the  delicate  fringes  appended  to  its 
branchiae,  afford  ample  materials  for  observa- 
tion." A  very  faithful  illustration  of  the 
Monoculua  qttadricorms  will  be  found  in  a 
future  page,  in  connection  with  the  VorticcBa 
digitalisy  which  frequently  attaches  itself  to  the 
body  of  this  insect. 

The  LepUma  forms  a  genus  in  that  order  of 
the  insect  class  named  aptera ;  and  includes 
several  varieties  or  species.  The  small  book- 
worm^ as  it  is  popularly  called,  ranks  under 
this  genus  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  microscopic  objects  known,  whether 
it  be  viewed  in  detail  or  observed  entire.  No 
one  seems  to  have  examined  this  little  crea- 
ture with  more  attention  than  Hooke,  whose 
description  is  so  popular  and  curious  that  wo 
offer  it  as  the  best  account  which  can  be  given 
of  the  insect  "  It  is,"  says  he,  **  a  small, 
white,  silver.shining  worm,  which  I  found 
much  conversant  among  books  and  papers,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  corrodes  and  eats 
holes  through  the  leaves  and  covers;  it  ap- 
pears to  the  naked  eye  a  small,  glittering, 
pearl-colonred  moth,  which  upon  the  removing 
of  books  and  papers  in  the  summer,  is  often 
observed  verv  nimbly  to  scud,  and  pack  away 
to  some  lurking  cranny,  where  it  may  the 
better  protect  itself  from  any  appearing  dan- 
gers. Its  head  appears  big  and  blunt,  and 
its  body  tapers  from  it  towards  the  tail, smaller 
and  smaller,  being  shaped  almost  like  a  car- 
rot This  the  microscopical  appearance  will 
more  plainly  manifest,  which  exhibits  a  coni- 
cal body,  divided  into  fourteen  several  par- 
titions, being  the  appearance  of  so  many 
several  shells  or  shields  that  cover  the  whole 
body ;  every  one  of  these  shells  is  again  covered 
or  tiled  over  with  a  multitude  of  thin  trans- 
parent scales,  which,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  their  reflecting  surface,  make  the  whole 
animal  appear  of  a  perfect  pearl  colour.  This, 
by  the  way,  offers  a  reason  for  the  appearances 
presented  by  these  scales,  as  also  by  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  multitude  of  other  shelly  sea- 
substances ;  for  they  each  of  them  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  very  thin  shells  or 
laminated  orbiculations,  cause  such  multitudes 
of  reflections,  that  the  composition  of  them, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  others  that  are 


so  thin  as  to  afford  colours,  gives  a  very  pleas- 
ant reflection  of  the  light  The  small  blunt 
head  of  the  book-worm  was  furnished  on 
either  side  of  it  with  a  cluster  of  eyes,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  contain  but  a  very  few,  in 
comparison  of  what  I  had  observed  the  clusters 
of  other  insects  to  aboimd  with  ;  each  of  these 
clusters  was  beset  with  a  row  of  small  bristles, 
much  like  the  ci'/ta,  or  hairs,  on  the  eyelids, 
and  perhaps  they  served  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  had  two  long  horns  before,  which  were 
straight,  and  tapering  towards  the  top,  curiously 
ringed  or  knobbed,  and  bristled  much  like  the 
marsh  weed,  called  horse-tail,  or  cat's-tail, 
having  at  each  knot  a  fringed  girdle  of 
smaller  hairs,  and  several  larger  bristles,  here 
and  there  dispersed  among  them  ;  besides 
these,  it  had  two  shorter  horns  or  feelers, 
which  were  knotted  and  fringed  just  as  the 
former,  but  wanted  bristles,  and  were  blunt 
at  the  ends  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  creature 
was  terminated  with  three  tails,  in  every  par- 
ticular resembling  the  two  longer  horns  that 
grew  out  of  the  bead  :  the  legs  of  it  were 
scaled  and  haired  much  like  the  rest"  Tho 
singular  scales  of  this  small  insect  have  already 
been  illustrated  and  described. 

The  lobster  insect^  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  is  figured  and  described  by  Adams  in 


his  Essays  on  the  microscope.  This  insect 
approximates  in  form  and  character  to  the 
phaianghan  cancroides  of  Linnaeus ;  it  presents, 
however,  many  remarkable  points  of  difference, 
and  forms  a  microscopic  object  of  great  variety 
and  interest  We  take  Adams'  description 
as  the  best  we  can  offer,—"  This  extraordin- 
ary little  creature  was  found  by  my  ingenious 
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friend  Mr  John  Adams,  of  Edmonton.  He 
was  at  the  now  Inn,  Waitham  Abbey, 
where  it  was  spied  by  some  labouring  men 
who  were  drinking  their  porter.  The  man 
who  first  perceived  it,  thought  it  was  of  an 
uncommon  form ;  on  a  more  minute  inspection 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  pediculus  with  un- 
usually long  horns ;  others  thought  it  was  a 
mite.  This  produced  a  debate,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  who  obtained  the 
insect  from  them  for  further  observation. 
Mr  Martin  has  given  some  account  of  it,  in' 
the  third  volume  of  the  *'  Young  Gentlemen 
and  Lady's  Philosophy."  Mr  Adams  favoured 
me  with  the  insect,  that  an  accurate  drawing 
might  be  taken  from  it,  which  I  thought 
would  be  highly  pleasing  not  only  to  the 
lovers  of  microscopic  observations,  but  also  to 
the  entomologist.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a 
distinct  species  from  (he  phaUmgium  cancrcidesy 
of  which  a  good  drawing  has  been  eiven  by 
Hooke,  RAsel,  Schasffer,  &c  It  has  also 
been  described  by  Scopoli,  Geoffroy,  and 
other  naturalists  ;  not  one,  however,  of  these 
descriptions  agrees  with  the  animal  under 
consideration.  The  abdomen  of  this  is  more 
extended,  the  claws  are  larger  and  much  more 
obtuse ;  the  bodv  of  the  other  being  nearly 
orbicular,  the  claws  slender,  and  finishing 
almost  in  a  point,  more  transparent  and  of  a 
paler  colour.  It  is  very  probable  that  there 
are  several  species  nearly  similar.  Mr 
Marsham  has  two  in  his  possession,  one  like 
the  drawings  of  Reaumur,  the  other  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure,  except  that  it  wants 
the  break  or  dent  in  the  claws,  so  conspicuous 
in  this.  The  latter  he  caught  on  a  flower  in 
Essex,  the  first  week  in  August,  firmly 
afiixed  by  its  claws  to  the  thigh  of  a  large  fly, 
and  could  not  disengage  it  from  thence  with- 
out considerable  difficulty;  to  accomplish 
which  he  was  obliged  to  tear  off  the  fly's  leg, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  bold  little 
creature  spring  forward  full  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  once  more  seize  its  prey,  from  which 
it  was  again  with  much  difficulty  disengaged." 
The  insect  is  shown  in  the  cut  considerably 
magnified  ;  an  indication  is  also  given  of  the 
natural  size. 

'*  According  to  Aldrovandus,  this  insect 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle,  who  mentions 
it  as  being  found  in  books  and  papers. 
Wolphius,  on  the  authority  of  Gesner,  says 
that  a  few  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts 
of  Switzerland.  Scaliger  also  notices  it, 
having  found  two  of  them  in  his  books.  It 
has  been  by  various  systematic  writers  referred* 
to  difierent  genera :  De  Geer  has  instituted 
a  new  genus  for  it  under  the  name  of  cheiifer; 
Frabricius  has  remanded  it  to  that  of  Korpio, 
to  which  perhaps  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than 


any  other.  Amongst  the  number  of  natomlistf 
who  have  observed  and  described  the  insect 
it  appears  rather  extraordinary  that  nonebavr 
met  with  one  similar  to  that  in  the  cat,  ir 
respect  to  the  break  in  the  claws.  In  h 
cabinet  of  curious  microscopic  objects  wbk:i 
I  purchased  several  years  since,  and  vhkii 
originally  came  from  Holland,  there  were  foe: 
of  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  A  boUo- 
ical  friend,  Mr  Young,  also  favoured  me  with 
a  living  one  which  be  found  among  some 
plants  collected  by  him  in  one  of  his  excur. 
sions  ;  but  as  his  box  contained  a  varietv  of 
plants,  and  he  did  not  discover  the  insect  till 
his  return,  it  was  imposible  to  ascertain  (b( 
particular  one  on  which  it  was  taken.  Ah 
these  resembled  the  one  exhibited,  excepliru; 
the  claws  being  longer  and  more  slender,  aod 
being  deficient  in  the  distinguishing  cfaanc- 
teristic.  I  have  lately  seen  another,  in  irhicfc 
the  two  fangs  that  are  shown  highly  magni- 
fied in  plate  85  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany, 
are  very  apparent,  being  so  large,  as  to  exceed 
in  diameter  the  thickest  parts  of  the  clair& 
R58el  says,  this  insect  dwells  among  paper, 
in  old  books  and  their  bindings,  in  chests  cf 
drawers,  and  in  the  crevices  of  old  buildings. 
In  order  to  discover  whether  the  insect  pos. 
sessed  a  sting,  he  often,  by  various  means, en- 
deavoured to  irritate  it ;  but  it  never  showed 
the  smallest  inclination  to  defend  itself;  on 
the  contrary,  it  always  endeavoured  to  avoid 
a  contest;  if  so,  it  evidently  appears  tJiit 
those  few  met  with  in  ihis  country  arc  of  i 
more  bold  and  warlike  disposition.  Seht 
asserts  that  these  insects  resemble  the  large 
scorpions,  the  tail  excepted,  which  is  small, 
and  usually  concealed  by  being*  drawn  close 
to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  in  Ais 
respect  he  must  probably  have  been  mistaken, 
as  it  docs  not  appear  that  this  circumstance 
has  been  noticed  by  any  other  person." 

We  have  now  extended  this  chapter  much 
beyond  what  was  originally  intended.  Ki 
have  found  our  space  insufiSclent  for  so  par- 
ticular  a  detail  of  the  microscopic  formations 
and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  as  we 
could  have  wished  to  give.  It  will  be  obvioas, 
that  a  separate  volume  alone  rould  embrace  a 
complete  survey  of  the  minute  in  mture: 
what  we  have  done,  however,  will  present 
under  a  systematic  form  a  general  outline  of 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  and  may  lead  the  student 
in  natural  history  to  give  deep  regard  to  the 
atomic  elements  of  material  bodies ;  it  may 
also  increase  his  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  Great  Creative  Power  from  whom  ^W 
things  proceed,  when  he  perceives  that  Deity. 
unconfined  by  the  relative  terms  of  large  ^nd 
small,  can  display  an  equal  share  of  plastic 
energy  in  the  atom,  whose  existence  the  vn- 
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aided  eye  of  man  cannot  detect,  and  the  most 
colossal  animated  structure  that  walks  the 
globe.  An  examination  into  the  minute  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  strengthen  belief  in 
an  universal  and  particular  Providence,  and 
affords  a  striking  comment  on  the  declaration 
of  Holy  Writ,  that  '<  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
heavenly  Father." 


CHAP.  II. 

INFU80BIAL  ANIMALCULES. 

Thk  elaborate  examinations  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  regarding  infusorial  ani- 
malcules have  brought  vast  accessions  to  our 
knowledge  of  animated  nature.  Of  these 
atomic  germs  of  vitality,  little  had  been  pre- 

I  viously  discovered  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
existence  ;  and  indeed,  many  species,  on  ac- 
count of  their  extreme  minuteness,  and  the 

^  vast  amplifying  power  necessary  for  their 
developement,  had  not  till  very  recently  been 
observed  at  all.  It  is  not  however  to  their 
mere  existence  that  the  microscopist  now  calls 
attention,  but  to  all  the  details  of  their  exter- 
nal form  and  internal  structure  ;  to  their  habits, 
modes  of  action,  natural  instincts,  and  to  all 
the  economy  of  their  being.  The  mind  is 
overwhelmed  and  confounded  whilst  wo  read 

'  (as  Mr  Pritchard,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Animalcules,  has  enabled  us  to  do)  of  the 
organization  and  vital  properties  of  a  living 
atom,  so  inconceivably  minute,  that  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  them  in  a  mass,  would  present 
little  more  than  a  sensible  point  to  the  un- 
assisted eye.  Such  an  announcement  will  be 
met  by  much  scepticism ;  and  scepticism,  in  this 
instance,  is  indeed  pardonable  ;  for  with  the 
object  before  him,  the  observer  can  scarcely 
yield  his  belief,  whilst  mathematical  truth 
and  actual  observation  are  attesting  the  fact 

The  term  infusorial  is  applied  to  the  various 
species  of  animalcules  discovered  in  vegetable 
and  animal  infusions.  They  exist  naturally 
in  all  stagnant  waters,  wherein  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  decomposing  ;  and  they  can 
be  produced  artificially  by  making  an  infusion 
of  vegetable  substances,  and  suffering  it  to 
stand  till  it  has  fermented,  and  become  in 
some  degree  putrid.  The  most  rational  and 
philosophical  way  of  accounting  for  the  pre- 
sence of  animalcules  in  infusions,  is  to  adopt 
the  hypothesis  that  the  atmosphere  is  teeming 
with  minute  germs  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life, — that  they  form  part  of  every  thing  we 
taste  or  touch,  but  that,  for  their  perfect 
development,  a  suitable  nidus  is  necessary, 
which  nidus  is  presented  in  an  infusion  of 


some  kind  or  other.  These  animalcular  ova, 
it  would  appear,  depend  much  for  the  form 
they  are  to  assume  when  evolved,  upon  the 
peculiar  nidus  in  which  they  are  deposited  ; 
for  the  same  infusion,  in  different  stages  of 
fermentation  and  putrescence,  developes  dif. 
fereiit  species  of  animalcules.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  ova  themselves  have  distinct  characters, 
and  the  infusion  may  become  successively 
adapted  for  the  developement  of  the  various 
species.  Leaving  this  point  as  one  of  mere 
conjecture,  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  optical 
science  has  rendered  these  animalcules  legiti. 
mate  subjects  of  natural  history  :  and  we  are 
consequently  to  acquaint  ourselves,  as  before 
observed,  not  only  with  their  extreme  little- 
ness, but  with  all  the  peculiarities  that  consti- 
tute their  generic  and  special  differences. 

Before  entering  upon  a  particular  descrip. 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  animalcules  found 
in  infusions,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
Mr  Pritchard's  lucid  and  perspicuous  sum- 
mary of  their  peculiarities. 

*'  The  term  animalcule,  which  implies 
nothing  more  than  the  diminutive  of  animal, 
has  been  commonly  used  to  denote  those  living 
creatures  inhabiting  fluids,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  scanned,  or  even  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  :  such,  for  instance,  as  those  pro. 
duced  in  inconceivable  numbers  from  infusions 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter:  it  compre- 
hends  as  well  such  as  are  found  in,  and  are 
peculiar  to,  the  bodies  of  larger  animals  :  this 
latter  class,  however,  does  not  fall  within  our 
province. 

''In  the  variety  of  systems  that  have  been 
put  forth  respecting  these  creatures,  the 
main  characteristics  of  each  have  referred 
either  to  a  difference  in  their  size,  or  to  the 
general  appearance  of  their  extenial  forms  : 
the  present  design,  however,  is  not  to  inves- 
tigate the  value  of  these.  Until  the  introduce 
tion  of  vegetable  colouring  matter  into  the 
fluid  which  supplies  them  with  food — ap  ex. 
pcriment  that  has  been  attended  with  very 
successful  results — these  creatures  were  com- 
monly  supposed  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  in- 
ternal organization,  and  to  be  nourished  by  the 
simple  process  of  cuticular  absorption.  By 
the  application  of  coloured  substances,  which, 
moreover,  have  been  found  to  invigorate  rather 
than  to  depress  the  animalcule,  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  functions, 
this  erroneous  notion  is  set  at  rest,  and  an 
internal  structure  is  discerned  in  some,  equal 
to,  if  not  surpassing  that  of  the  larger  inver- 
tebrated  animals,  and  comprising  a  muscular, 
nervous,  and,  in  all  probability,  vascular 
system  ;  all  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  offices. 

*'  The  most  obvious  portion  of  their  in- 
ternal structure  is  undoubtedly  that  connected 
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with  the  digcrtive  functions;  and  hence  it 
is  that  Ehrenberg  has  selected  this  as  the 
leading  feature  of  his  arrangement,  denomi- 
nating his  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Phyto- 
asoa, — Polygastrica  and  Rotatoria ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  implies  such  as  are  possessed  of 
several  distinct  stomachs  or  digestive  sacs ; 
and  the  latter  such  as  have  true  alimentarj 
canals  and  rotatory  organs  provided  with  a 
number  of  cilia  aptly  disposed  for  promoting 
the  objects  of  life  :  these  two  grand  divisions 
of  the  Phytozoa  are  afterwards  subdivided 
into  families  and  other  minor  branches.  The 
cilia f  in  their  different  combinations,  supply 
the  means  of  locomotion,  propelling  the  crea- 
ture, in  many  cases,  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water :  they  are  apparently  stiff 
like  eye-lashes  ;  and  from  Dr  Ehrenberg  s 
description  of  some  of  the  larger  ones,  they 
issue  from  bulbous  substances  at.  their  bases, 
and  being  acted  upon  by  muscular  fibres,  are 
capable  of  being  moved  to  and  fro  in  particu- 
lar directions,  so  as  to  occasion  a  current  of 
the  fluid  to  flow  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
animalcule,  by  which  it  is  furnished  with 
fresh  water  or  food.  They  are  sometimes 
disposed,  as  before  stated,  round  certain  organs 
of  a  circular  form,  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  vibrations,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
rotatory  action,  are  termed  rotatory  organs. 
A  second  curious  feature  in  the  construction 
of  some  of  these  minute  creatures  are  the 
utiBf  or  bristles,  attached  to  the  surface  of  their 
bodies :  these  short  movable  hairs  in  all  pro- 
bability act  as  fins,  and  contribute  greatly  to 
their  means  of  motion.  The  thira  feature, 
are  the  tmcmi,  or  hooks,  setaceous  appendages 
curved  at  their  extremities,  and  serving  the 
creature  to  attach  itself  to  any  object  it  chooses. 
A  fourth  are  the  styii,  jointed  at  their  bases, 
and  differing  from  the  cilia  in  respect  of  their 
being  unable  to  effect  a  rotatory  motion : 
these,  however,  are  more  flexible,  and  have 
more  play,  than  the  setee.  Independently  of 
these  peculiarities,  some  animalcules  possess 
the  extraordinary  faculty  of  thrusting  out,  or 
elongating,  portions  of  their  bodies  at  various 
points,  which,  assuming  the  appearance  either 
of  legs  or  fins,  are  termed  vanable  proceues, 
and  enable  the  creature  to  walk  or  swim. 

"  It  was  a  favourite  hypothesis,  with  na- 
turalists, some  years  ago,  that  the  class  of 
animalcules  under  consideration  was  entirely 
nourished  by  cutaneous  absorption,  and  that 
no  suitable  organs  for  transmitting  and  digest- 
ing  food  were  discoverable.  Baron  -Oleichen 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  truth  of  this 
theory  to  the  test ;  for  having  tinged  some 
water  containing  animalcules  with  carmine, 
he  found  on  the  second  day  that  only  some 
distinct  cavities,  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies, 
were  filled  with  the  colouring  matter, evidently 


demonstrating  the  existence  of  an  alimenlan 
structure  :  here,  however,  he  left  the  subject, 
and  it  is  to  Dr  Ehrenberg  s  further  inrestigs. 
tion  of  it  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  accant 
description  of  tlieir  different  forms.     In  irior* 
recent  experiments,  it  has  been  found  ndria-  ! 
hie  to  employ  vegetable  colouring  sabstancti  1 
in  their  pure  state  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  sai^  | 
green   and  indigo,  which,  together  with  ti; 
valuable  accession  of  an  excellent  instramett,  ' 
enabled  the  doctor  to  contribute  much  to  ou 
previously  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  braucli 
of  natural  history. 

*•  In  the  selection  of  vegetable  subsUncf. 
for  infusions  (for  procuring  animalcules)  mcI 
as  stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds  of  plants,  Sc 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  benoadmiittrr 
of  quinine  (bwk)   in    them,  or  the  intentior 
will  be  frustrated.      Immerse  these,  wbatfrtr 
they  may  be,  for  a  few  days,  in  some  cbi 
water,  when,  if  the    vessels   which  ct.nuin 
them  be  not  agitated,  a  tliin  pellicle,  or  fite. 
will  be  discerned  on  the  surface,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  will  be  seen  4o  be  inhabiteJ 
by  several   descriptions  of  animalcaJes:  tk 
first   produced  are    commonly   those  of  Ibf 
simplest  kind,  called  monads.     In  a  few  ^tsi 
more,  their  numbers  will  increase  to  such  m 
amazing  extent,  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  compute  those  in  a  single  dmp  H 
the  fluid.      After  this  again,  they  will  begin 
to  diminish  in  numbers,  and  I  have  g^w^' 
ally  observed  them  supplanted  by  others  of  i 
larger  species  and  more  perfect  orgai»i«^  > 
such  as  the  cyciidia,  paratnesia,  holpodoy  &c 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  however,  tbat  w 
their  production  they  do  not  pursue  anr  regu- 
lar order,  even  in  similar  infusi<ms.     IfJ^*^ 
vessel  be  large,  and  the  circumstances  ujw' 
which   it  is  placed  sufficiently  favouwWe,' 
still   higher  description  of    animalcules  inn 
succeed,   viz.  the   vorticella,    and  lastlr  "J 
brachioni ;  and   thus  a   single  infusion  wii^ 
repay  for  the  little  trouble  of  making  it  Y[ 
a  great  variety  of  species.     V/titcr  in  wW" 
flour  has  been  steeped  will  be  fo«"<*  ^** ?^"JJ 
also  with  animalcules  :  and  it  is  remarked  . 
G.  Leach,  Esq.,  that  the  leaden  troughs,  con- 
stantly appropriated  for  birds  to  drink  out  oi, 
contain  several  descriptions  of  them,  «««^ 
especially   those  of   the   wheel  genus.      '> 
ponds,  too,  especially  in   the  shallow  P*"';  | 
near  the  edges,  and  in  the  immediate  vicuiin 
of  water  plants,  prodigious  quantities  ol  »^ 
kinds  may  be  easily  procured ;  so  ih^^  P^., 
sessing  as  we  do  such  m3rriad8  of  tli<^"*  ^ 
around  us,  that  they  impregnate  almost  everr 
thing  that  we  eat,  drink,  touch,  and  breath^   , 
an  anxiety  to  know  more  about  them,  ^  \] 
effects  they  produce,  cannot  but  be  re^'^ 
as  rational  and  laudable."  ..  ' 

**  By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  drawing* 
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(Mr  Pritchard  here  refers  to   the  elaborate 
engravings  illustrating   his   Natural   History 
of  Animalcules)  f  '*  it  will  be  noticed  thatsonie 
animalcules  resemble  spheres;  others  are  egg. 
shaped ;  others  again  represent  fruits  of  various 
kinds — eels,  serpents,  and  many  of  the  in- 
vertebrated  animals  ;  funnels,  tops,  cylinders, 
pitchers,  wheels,  flasks,  &c.  &c  ;  all  of  which 
are    found   to   possess   their  own    particular 
habits,  and  to   pursue   a  course  of  life  best 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  constructions  :  thus, 
for  instance,  whilst  some  move  through  the 
water  with  the  greatest  imaginable  rapidity, 
leaping    or   swimming,  others  merely  creep 
or  glide  along  ;  and  many  are  altogether  so 
passive^   that   it   requires  long   and    patient 
observation  to  discover  any  of  their  movements 
at  all.     One  description  are  perceptibly  soft, 
and   yield  easily  to  the   touch;  another  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  shell  or  horn- like  coat. 
Of  the  latter  order  there  are  different  degrees 
of  density,  as   in   the   volvox,   gonium,  &c., 
where   the  envelope  is  comparatively  thick ; 
and  where,  strange  to  say,  the  internal  sub- 
stance separates  by  the  mode  of  propagation 
into  several  portions,  forming  so  many  distinct 
young   ones,  which  at  their  birth  burst  the 
envelope,  and   the   parent  becomes  entirely 
dissipated.     In  others  of  this  order  the  shell 
is  merely  a  plate  covering  the  body,  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  tortoise  :  sometimes  it  includes 
the  body,  so  as  to  leave  only  two  small  aper- 
tures at  the  extremities,  and  at  others  it  is 
bivalved,  and  incloses  the  creature,  like  that 
3f  the  oyster  or  muscle. 

**  All  vertebrated  animals  are  either  ovipar. 
ous  or  viviparous,  which  terms  sufficiently 
designate  their  modes  of  production  :  but  it  is 
nut  so  with  animalcules ;  for,  in  addition  to 
these  two  methods,  1.  Animalcules  propagate 
hy  a  spontaneous  scissure,  or  division  of  their 
bodies  into  two  or  more  portions,  each  one 
forming  a  new  creature,  which,  on  its  arrival 
at  maturity,  pursues  the  same  course.  These 
divisions  take  place  in  some  genera  symme- 
trically, as  in  the  gonia,  &c.  ;  in  others  by 
transverse,  longitudinal,  or  diagonal  sections. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  produce  have  forms 
differently  proportioned  from  those  of  the 
creatures  from  which  they  spring.  2.  They 
propagate,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 
of  the  volvox,  and  some  other  genera,  by  a 
distribution  of  the  internal  substance  of  the 
parent  into  a  proportionate  number  of  young 
ones,  all  of  which  at  their  birth  issue  forth, 
and  leave  behind  them  nothing  but  the  enve- 
lope, soon  to  be  dissolved.  3.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  germs,  shooting  forth  from  the 
parent's  sides.  4.  From  spawn,  which  in  the 
act  of  being  shed,  carries  along  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  the  parent  animalcule.^* 
I  Natural  History  of  A uimalcules,  Book  I.  p.  12—20. 


We  have  not  space  to  admit  the  detail  of 
a  variety  of  additional  and  highly  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  infusoria  that  are 
recorded  by  Ehrenberg.  We  may,  however, 
briefly  state  that  the  learned  professor  has 
succeeded  in  developing  the  mouths  and  ieeth 
of  these  minute  creatures,  and  has  even  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  the  latter,  their  consis- 
tency, and  characteristic  differences.  He  has 
found  them  to  be  provided  with  assistant 
organs  of  digestion,  respiratory  organs,  and  a 
perfect  vascular  and  nervous  system.  Even 
the  eyes  of  these  tiny  objects  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  many 
remarkable  particulars  concerning  them  have 
been  ascertained.  Regarding  their  fecundity^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  state, on  the  professor's  author, 
ity,  that  a  single  animalcule  will  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  become  a  multitude  of 
separate  existences,  of  whose  number  the 
human  mind  can  form  no  idea. 

**  Motion,"  says  Adams,  '*  seems  to  be  the 
great  delight  of  the  infusoria  ;  they  pervade 
with  equal  ease  and  rapidity*  and  in  all  forms 
and  directions,  the  whole  dimensions  of  the 
drop,  in  which  they  find  ample  space  for  their 
various  progressions,  sometimes  darting  straight 
forward,  at  other  times  moving  obliquely,  then 
again  circularly :  they  know  how  to  avoid  with 
dexterity  any  obstacles  that  might  obstruct 
their  progress.  Hundreds  may  be  seen  in  a 
drop  of  water  in  constant  action,  yet  never 
striking  against  each  other.  If  at  any  time 
the  clusters  prove  so  thick  as  to  impede  any 
of  their  motions,  they  roll  and  tumble  them- 
selves  overhead,  creeping  under  the  whole 
range,  force  their  way  through  the  midst, 
or  wheel  round  the  cluster  with  surprising 
swiftness ;  sometimes  they  will  suddenly 
change  the  direction  inwhich  they  are  moving, 
and  take  one  diametrically  opposite  thereto. 
By  inclining  the  glass  in  which  the  drop  of 
water  is  laid,  it  may  be  made  to  move  in  any 
direction ;  the  animalcules  in  the  drop  will 
swim  as  easily  against  the  stream  as  with  it. 
If  the  water  begin  to  evaporate,  and  the  drop 
to  grow  smaller,  they  flock  impetuously  to- 
wards the  remaining  part  of  the  fluid  ;  an 
anxious  desire  of  attaining  this  momentary 
respite  of  life  is  very  visible,  as  well  as  an 
uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs  by  which 
they  imbibe  the  water.  These  motions  grow 
more  languid  as  the  water  fails,  till  at  last 
they  entirely  cease. 

'*  Animalcules  and  insects  will  support  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  but  both  one  and  the 
other  perish  when  it  is  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  same  degree  of  heat  that 
destroys  the  existence  of  insects,  is  fatal  to 
animalcules;  as  there  are  animalcules  pro- 
duced in  water  at  the  freezing  point»  so  there 
are  insects  which  live  in  snow." 
4e 
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inotifonne.  A  mere  point.  Drop  Mooftd. 
-2.   Fruteus:  muUbUe.    Mutable,  or 


We  proceed  to  give  MuUers  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  infusoria,  connecting  with 
each  genus  the  individual  selected  for  illustra- 
tion  of  special  character. 

I.  Those  wamting  exterital  oaoANS. 

I.  Montu:  ponct 

PL  85,  fljj.  65.— L 

ohangeable.  Melting  ProteosJ.  66.-8.  Vclvox^  sphceri- 
cum.  Spherical.  VcneUble  VoItoz,  f.  67.-~4.  EuekeliB  : 
cylindracettm.  Cylindrical.  E|(g-*liaped  Enchelit,f.  61. 
--^.  Ftftrio/ elongatum.    Long.    Stick  Vibrio,  f.  68. 

Membranaeeout, 

6.  (^eUdititn:  ovale.  Oval.  Asure  Cyclidium,  t  62 
—7.  PanwuBtium :  oblongum.  Oblong.  Paranuecium 
cliryaallB,  f.  63.-8.  Kolpoda:  sinuatani.  Crooked  or 
bent.  Cuckoo  Kolpoda,  f.  64.—^.  CUmimm :  angulatam. 
With  angles.  Breast  plate  Gonium.  f.  69.— 10.  Bur- 
muria :  hollow  like  a  purse.  Little  Swallow-like  Bur- 
saria,  f.  60. 

II.  Those  that  rave  external  organs. 
Nukedy  or  not  mdomd  in  a  theU. 

II.  Ceroaria:  oaudatum.  With  a  tail.  Green  Cer- 
caria,  f.  59. — 12.  Lweophra :  ciliatuin  undiqae.  Every 
part  ciliated.  Bracelet  Leuooplirys,  f .  54.— 18.  Trkkoda  : 
crinitum.  Hairy.  Trichoda  yulgaris,  f.  65.-14. 
Ktrona:  comlculatum.  With  horns.  Kerona  pul- 
laster.  f.  56. — 15.  Hitnantapus :  ctrratum.  Cirrateol  or 
curled.  Himantopus  larva^  f.  58. — 16.  FortieeUa :  eUia- 
turn  aplce.    The  apex  ciliated.    Vorticella  eyathini,  f. 

Cotm-ed  tciih  a  Ml 

M ,  Broakiimm :  cillatnm  apico.  The  apex  ciliate<l. 
Brachionns  passns,  f.  53. 

I.  Monads.  An  invisible,' simple,  pellucid, 
punctiform  worm. 

Among  the  various  animalcules  which  are 
discovered  by  the  microscope,  these  are  the 
most  minute,  and  the  roost  simple.  The 
fnonad  is  a  small  jelly.Iike  point,  eluding  the 
powers  of  the  compound  microscope,  and  even 
of  the  single  one  until  the  recent  improvements 
in  lenses  had  added  large  additional  power. 
'*  This  genus  includes  the  smallest  forms  in 
which  a  voluntary  motion  has  been  observed, 
even  under  the  most  powerful  microscopes  : 
this  motion,  till  lately ,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
property  of  life  with  which  they  were  endowed ; 
but  the  observations  of  Dr  Ehrenberg  demon- 
strate an  organization  equally  pertect  with 
animated  beings  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
Their  forms  in  general  are  simple,  spherical, 
or  cylindrical  masses,  devoid  of  external 
members,  or  processes ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
with  difficulty  discerned,  is  a  simple  orifice, 
not  furnished  with  cilias,  or  hairs,  (except  in 
one  or  two  species)  :  they  are  colourless,  and 
transparent  as  the  clearest  crystal,  yet  can 
no  internal  organization  be  seen,  excepting 
that  connected  with  their  digestive  function, 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  globular  cavities, 
or  sacsy  probably  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  tubular  membrane,  as  in  the 
larger  polygastric  animalcules,  but  which  in 

'  By  inTisible^ishere  meant  liidlsceniible  by  the  naked 
eye. 


this  gen  lis  is  too  minute  to  be  discerned ; 
indeed,  the  stomachs  or  sacs  themselves  are 
only  to  be  observed  when  the  animalcule  is 
fed  with  particles  of  colouring  matter:  the 
food  on  which  they  usuaHy  exist  being  ai 
pellucid  as  themselves,  the  cavities  are  invisi. 
ble.  They  increase  by  a  spontaneous  division 
of  the  parent  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  those 
parts,  or  young,  again  divide  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  age.  As  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, the  monads  are  principally  interesting 
from  their  minuteness,  being  as  thej  are  the 
very  limit  of  man's  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mated nature.  Their  diameters  varj  from 
i-24000th  of  an  inch  to  1-lSOOth,  and  con* 
sequently  reqnire  a  very  high  maf^nifying 
power  to  discern.  They  are  numerous,  and 
generally  found  congregating  at  the  surface 
and  around  the  decomposed  matter  of  infus- 
ions, either  of  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances.'* 

To  enter  into  particular  description  of  the 
various  species  included  under  the  monad 
genus,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
devote  to  the  subject :  and,  indeed,  of  ail  the 
genera,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
one,  or  at  most  two  or  three,  special  illustra- 
tions, adding  a  list  only  of  the  remaining*  spe- 
cies, with  their  distinguishing*  characteristics 
appended  to  each. 

Plate  35, fig.  65.  The  Drop  Monad. — **  This 
animalcule  is  larger  than  the  atom  monad,  and 
somewhat  globular.  On  account  of  its  sixe 
and  transparency,  its  digestive  cavities  can 
be  much  more  distinctly  observed.  It  revolyei 
about  its  longer  axis,  and  in  swimming,  that 
part  which  contains  the  coloured  particles 
follows  the  colourless  part.  Occasioaally, 
with  attentive  observation,  currents  in  the 
water  may  be  seen  about  the  fore  part  or 
mouth  ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  it 
is  furnished  with  cilise  or  hairs.  Thosetbund 
at  Petersburgh  measured  from  1.3000th  to 
l.S300th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  they  are 
represented  in  the  group  magnified  380 
times."* 

Monad  spsass. 

1 .  Aionat  Urmo,  A  mere  point. — 2.  Moma  afosest,  ef 
len»,  TiiTo  species,  the  first  appearing  a  simple  white 
point,  and  the  second  presenting  a  shining  talc-like 
appearance.— 3.  Monas  jnmehim.  Mere  dark  points,  as- 
sammg  under  a  deep  power  the  form  of  short  cylinders, 
and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  slender  filament  or  tail. 

—4.  Monaa  yuUufa,    The  Drop  Moiiad.  Described 5. 

Momu  miea,  A  lucid  pome,  assuming  sometimes  a 
spherical,  at  others  an  oval  form.— 6.  Monaa  tnmgmil/tu 
Egg-shaoed.— 7.  Mona$  lameUuia,  Of  a  white  coloor, 
mostly  found  in  salt  water.-^8.  Momu  pmUnacmiMx. 
Transparent,  with  a  green  margin.— -9.  Monaa  wml.  In 
clusters  like  graiies.— 1 0.  Monaa  enpuacylwm.—l  1 .  Afomas 


'Mr  Pritchard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  our  information  in  this  department,  expresses  the 
magni^ing  power  in  linear  measure,  I.  e.  by  the  mag- 
uified  diameter. 
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eneheliM.  Plask-sliaped.— 12.  Munat  eriAwsflM.--  13. 
Afonas  hyalina.—\4.  Monat  kolpoda.—U,  Monas  Ovahs. 
—16.  AfoiMW  polytofna.—\7,  Monas  umbra.— ]B.  Monat 
volvoae.    Revolving  monad. 

II.  Protbus.  An  invisible,  very  simple 
pellucid  worm,  of  a  variable  form. 

"  We  now  arrive  at  a  larger  class  of  ani- 
malcules, whose  habits  are  highly  interesting 
and  curious  :  indeed  there  are  few  irt  the  ex- 
amination of  which  I  have  been  more  de- 
lighted. This  gratification  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  complexity  in  their  organization, 
which  in  comparison  with  the  Brachionus, 
and  some  of  the  Vorticella,  is  more  simple, 
but  from  the  great  power  they  possess  of  di. 
lating  their  bodies  ;  and  their  motions  being 
slow,  the  observer  is  enabled  to  examine  their 
changes  of  form  distinctly." 

Fig.  66.  The  melting  Proteus, — **  The 
drawing  of  this  animalcule  was  taken  from 
a  specimen  found  in  some  water  containing 
duck-weed  (lemna  major),  in  the  month  of 
March.  Miiller  states  he  only  saw  them 
twice.  Their  diameters  vary  from  1.600th  to 
I- 300th  of  an  inch." 

PnOTEUS  SPECIES. 

1 .  Protetia  diffiuena.  Branching  Itself  out  in  a  variety 
of  directions.— J.  ProUu$  Tewue.  A  globultir  mass,  ex- 
tending a  process  terminating  in  a  fine  point. 


III.  VoLvox.  An  invisible,  very  simple, 
pellucid,  spherical  worm. 

**  The  animalcules  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  of  a  globular  form,  and  revolve  in  the 
water.  Some  of  the  species  are  so  large  as 
to  be  discerned  by  unassisted  vision,  while 
others  are  very  diminutive.  Ehrenberg  has 
not  demonstrated  their  digestive  organization ; 
but  in  a  note  to  his  table,  conceives  they  ought 
to  follow  the  monads.  In  this  genus  is  in- 
eluded  that  beautiful  animalcule,  called  the 
voloox  globatorj  which  forms  so  interesting  a 
spectacle  in  the  solar  and  gas  microscopes." 

Fig.  67.  The  vegetable  Fo/wx.  — '*  This 
animalcule  is  rather  scarce.  Its  most  inter, 
esting  character  is  the  short  time  which  it 
requires  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  under- 
going all  its  changes.  In  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  when  fed  with  an  infusion  of  indigo, 
a  single  globule  may  be  observed  to  emerge 
from  a  naked  branch,  increase  in  size,  and 
divide  into  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones  ;  these 
increase  also,  and  after  revolving,  and  bring- 
ing a  current  of  food  towards  them,  finally 
separate,  and  swim  away,  each  of  the  young 
ones  commencing  a  similar  course.  It  con- 
sists of  several  opaque  branches :  at  the  ter- 
mination  of  each  is  a  small  congeries  of  egff- 
sbaped  transparient  bodies.  Muller,  who 
seems  only  to  have  seen  them  once,  mistook 
them   for   a   vegetable   production,  until   he 


observed   the   clusters   to   separate   from   the 
branch,  and  swim  about  at  pleasure." 

"  These  animalcules  produce  a  rapid  cur* 
rent  of  water  towards  them,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow  in  the  figure  ;  and  if  supplied  with 
plenty  of  coloured  food,  as  indigo,  they  will 
not  only  assume  the  colour  of  the  particles, 
but  may  be  seen  to  increase  in  size,  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the  cluster 
is  fully  developed,  it  breaks,  off,  and  swims 
away,  revolving  as  it  proceeds.  After  roving 
about  for  a  few  minutes  in  search  of  a  proper 
nidus  to  attach  itself  to,  it  spins  a  very  delicate 
thread,  like  a  spider's  web,  one  end  of  which 
it  fixes  to  the  substance  it  has  selected ;  this 
filament,  when  drawn  out  to  the  proper  length, 
increases  in  size,  and  assumes  the  deep  blue 
colour  of  the  indigo,  while  the  end  of  the 
stalk  which  it  left  shooU  forth  a  new  cluster. 
The  current  above  mentioned  is  sometimes 
produced  without  any  revolution  of  the  cluster 
of  globules;  at  other  times  I  have  observed 
the  whole  cluster  to  revolve.  The  magnify- 
ing power  which  I  employed,  while  making 
the  drawing  of  this  figure,  was  nearly  600 
times.  The  medium  diamcterof  the  clusters, 
while  attached  to  their  branches,  I  find  to  be 
about  the  800tli  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  when 
fully  developed  and  separate,  about  1 -400th 
of  an  inch,  Muller  discovered  these  animal- 
cules in  river  water  in  the  month  of  Nov- 
ember. Those  on  which  the  above  observa- 
tions were  made  I  found  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  some  pond-water." 

Plate  27,  fig.  35.    Voivox  globator.-^Spheri. 
cal  membranaceous  volvox. 

This  is  a  transparent  globule,  of  a  greenish 
colour  ;  the  foetus  is  composed  of  smaller 
greenish  globules.  It  becomes  whiter  and 
brighter  with  age,  moves  slowly  round  its 
axis,  and  may  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 
But  to  the  microscope  the  superficies  of  this 
pellucid  membrane  appears  covered  with 
molecules,  as  if  it  were  granulated,  which  has 
occasioned  some  observers  to  imagine  it  to  be 
hairy  ;  the  round  pellucid  mt)leciiles  that  are 
fixed  in  the  centre  are  generally  larger  in 
those  that  are  young.  The  exterior  molecules 
may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
naked ;  when  the  youhg  ones  are  of  a  proper 
size,  the  membrane  opens,  and  they  pass 
through  the  fissure ;  after  this  the  parent  is 
dissipated.  They  sometimes  change  their 
spherical  figure,  the  superficies  being  flattened 
different  places.     Most  authors  speak  of 


finding  eight  lesser  globules  within  the  larger ; 
but  Muller  says,  that  he  has  counted  thirty 
or  forty  of  different  sizes.  This  wonderful 
capsulate  situation  of  its  progeny  is  well 
known  ;  indeed,  it  often  exhibits  a  second  and 
third  generation  within  it.  Leeuwenhocck 
was  the  first  who  noticed  this  curious  animal- 
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cttle,  and  depicted  it  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  Baker,  and  other 
microscopic  writers,  who  have  described  it 
It  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  stagnant 
waters  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  infusions 
of  hemp  seed  and  tremella.  Baker  describes 
it  as  follows  : — This  singular  minute  water 
animal,  seen  before  the  microscope,  appears 
to  be  exactly  globular,  without  either  head, 
tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  directions,  for- 
ward or  backward,  up  or  down,  rolling  over 
and  over,  like  a  bowl,  spinning  horizontally 
like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  smoothly  without 
turning  itself  at  all.  Sometimes  its  motions 
are  very  slow,  and  at  other  times  very  swift  ; 
and  when  it  pleases,  it  can  turn  round  as 
upon  an  axis  very  nimbly,  without  moving 
out  of  its  place.  The  body  is  transparent 
except  where  the  circular  spots  are  placed, 
which  are  its  young.  The  surface  of  the 
body  in  some  is,  as  it  were,  dotted  all  oyer 
with  little  points,  and  in  others,  as  if  granu- 
lated like  shagreen.  Baker  thought  also  that 
in  general  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  set  round 
with  short  movable  hairs.  By  other  writers, 
they  are  thus  described  :  These  animalcules 
are  at  first  very  small,  but  grow  so  large  as  to 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  they  are 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  globular  figure, 
and  in  substance  membranaceous  and  trans- 
parent In  the  midst  of  this  substance  several 
small  globes  may  be  perceived  ;  each  of  these 
is  a  smaller  animalcule,  which  has  also  its 
diaphanous  membn;ne,  and  contains  within 
itself  still  smaller  generations,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  assistance  of  very  powerful 
glasses.  The  larger  globules  may  l)e  seen 
to  escape  from  the  parent,  and  then  increase 
in  size,  as  has  been  already  observed. 

Volvos  Species. 

].  Vdhoae  jmnetum.  Spherical,  oTabUok  colour,  with 
a  lucid  point.— 2.  Volvox  gnuniium.  Spherical  and 
green,  the  circumference  of  a  bright  colour. — S.  Fulttox 
plabului,  Qlobniar  toItox,  the  hind  part  somewhat 
obsoore.— 4.  Volvoae  nilula.  Small  round  volvoz.  with 
immovable  men  mteatines.— 5.  Volvoat  grandimeila. 
Spherical  ana  opaque,  with  immovable  intestines.— G. 
Voivoof  aoekdu.  Spherical  volvoz,  with  crrst&Uine 
molecules,  placed  at  equal  distances  ftom  each  other. 
—7.  Vclvox  mhmricula.  Spherical  volvox,  with  round 
molecules.— 6.  Volvox  lumUa,  An  hemiflphericnl  volvox, 
with  Innular  molecules.— 9.  Volvo*  globaior.  Described. 
—10.  Volvox  monm.  Membranaoeous,  orbicular,  with 
Spherical  green  molecules  in  the  centre.— 11.  Volvox 
uva.  Qlobular  volvox,  composed  of  green  spherical 
fflobules,  which  are  not  inclosed  in  a  common  mem- 
brane.—12.  Volvox  vegtkuu.  YcgeUble  volvox.  Des- 
cribed. 

IV.  EzfCHBLis.  An  invisible,  simple,  cy* 
lindric  worm. 

*'  This  genus  of  animalcules,  according  to 
Miiller,  contains  twenty*seven  species.  The 
sise  of  the  different  species  varies  considerably, 
and  therefore  requires  different  magnifying 
powers  to  develope  them  (from  800  to  500  li- 


near.)  If  the  reader  ha^e  an  opportunity  o( 
examining  any  of  them,  in  instruments  of  dif 
ferent  constructions,  but  of  the  9am  magnifT- 
ing  power,  he  will  readily  perceive  there  u 
something  beyond  mere  amplification  thit  -.i 
essentially  requisite  in  a  microscope,  in  onicf 
to  show  the  details  of  objects." 

Plate  35,6^.6 1.  The  Bgg-Mhaped Euchdu.- 
<<  This  animalcule  is  distinguished  by  its  pells, 
cid  appearance  and  the  longitudinal  fotdj  ci 
the  external  membrane.  A  few  bright  spou 
are  also  sometimes  observed  ;  these  have  hen- 
supposed  to  be  the  ova,  but  it  is  more  probable 
they  are  the  sacs  of  the  polygastric  stmctare. 
The  figure  is  a  magnified  representation; sbov- 
ing  the  sacs  and  folds,  neitlier  of  which  are 
constant     Found  in  stagnant  water." 

Plate  87,  fig.  SO.  MncheliM  ptmctifem- 
Green  enchelis,  subcy  iindricy  the  fore-part  ob- 
tuse, the  hinder  part  pointed.  This  is  lo 
opaque  animalcule,  of  a  green  colour.  Tie 
hinder  part  is  pellucid  and  pointed ;  an  inci- 
sion is  discovered  at  the  apex  of  the  fore-part, 
which  seems  to  be  the  mouth.  It  is  found  in 
marshes. 

Plate  87,  fig.  45.  JEnc/telis  retrogradar- 
Transparent  enchelis,  the  fore-part  nihiT 
smaller,  and  terminating  in  a  small  globule. 
It  has  a  gelatinous,  diaphanous  bod v;  no  ri- 
sible intestines,  though  a  pellucid  globule  u 
discoverable  near  the  hinder  part ;  the  body  is 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  grows  smaller  io- 
wards  each  end.  It  generally  moves  side- 
ways, sometimes  in  a  retrograde  manner ;  awl 
if  it  be  obstructed  in  its  motion,  dmirs  HxK 
up,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

Encreus  Spbciis. 
},End^{tvind$»,    Green  enchelis,  of  a  sabcylindnc 
figure,  the  fore  part  trnncated.— 2.  £mAdi$  ^i"^ 
Demstihed.-^.  EneieUs  dem.    Oreen,  cylindnei],^ 
tinoun,  the  end  somewhat  pointed.—*.  -fiS«*»J5!J 
Egg^haped,vitho]Mquemovableintertine8.-^w»^ 
mrotma.  Partly  oval,iMrUyoylindrieal,theiDtcnarjtff^ 
immoTable.->6.  Enckeli$  nebuloM.     Oval  and  cyUmW; 
cal,  with  visible  movable  intestinea.— 7.  SiMi»'^ 
mvlum.    EquaUy  oylindric.— «.  Enekelu  interm^  JJ- 
Undrioal,  tnun^arent,  with  a blaokiah  n>aii*».--*f*; 
ckelit  ovtdum,    Egg-ahapcd.     DeK3ibed.--iO.  -£«*« 
firum.    Pear-shaped,  the  hinder  part  tranapsKn^--' '  • 
EneMutr^mula.  Oval,  oyltodricit gelatmoas.-ly^- 
(Mit  eottsMola.    Sab-oval,  orystallme,  with  *.«*"*?" 
in  the  middle.—!  3.  EmdJupulviaadta.    El«P*»«iSr 
congeries  of  green  intestines.— U.J?M^2tf>«W;  W™' 
drical,  both  ends  tiuncated.— IS.  EmeMtB/rMS^^l 
lindric,  the  fore-part  truncated.— 16.  Enti^J!^^ 
Body  long,  fore-part  obtuac,  hinder  part  diroiniabwg  mw 
akmdoftMl— 1rjawfctoij«tomtw«.   hoaf^^ 
dric,  the  fore-part  slender  and  roundkh.— i«v^?*" 
gemnuUa,  Body  cylindrical,  upper  part  prolonged  Jjtoi 
transparent  neck,adoubleserie8ofglobulc«raiining(ioj^ 
the  body.— 19.  Eiiekdu  rvtromada:  Described.-^' 
ekdM/eaHmcaM.    Oblong,  eyiindiieal,  the  ends  obtwe, 
the  fore-part  transparent.— 21.  EmAeUsfareme»^  ^X 
lindric,  crooked  and  truncated  at  both  eodM.—^^ 
eheluintlex.    Like  an  inverted  none,  one  edge  of  the  H«^ 
produced  and  forming  an  angle  with  tlie  other  pv^.- 
^.  Enekelii  tnmcus,    Cylindncal,  with  a  kind  of  >«J 
—24.  Enckeiis  Larva,    Long,  with  two  anall  wppW 
prqjecting  from  the  middle  of  tlie  body,  one  */*J: 
Bide,^26,EncMiMtpatula.  Striated,  the  Wp>i^J?*fr 
parent  and  of  the  shape  of  a  spatula.— 26.  £^^^ 
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jnila,  Cylindric,  the  fore-part  papillarr.— 27.  EnehdU 
pmpa.  Kind  of  vcntrioose  cylinaer,  with  a  small  nipple 
proceeding  from  tho  apex. 

V.  Vibrio.  An  invisible  wonn,  very  sim- 
ple, round,  and  rather  long. 

**  The  extensive  range  of  this  genus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  structure,  form,  and  size  of  the  dif- 
ferent species,  offers  great  variety  to  the  ob- 
server. It  includes  animalcules  both  mem- 
braneous  and  crustaceous :  some  as  slight  as  a 
thread,  others  whose  breadth  nearly  equals 
their  length ;  some  whose  organization  is  so 
complete  that  modern  naturalists  have  entirely 
excluded  them  from  the  phytozoa  ;  and  others, 
which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
vegetables.  To  diminish  somewhat  the  iticon* 
gruities,  without  rendering  the  arrangement 
complex,  I  have  separated  them  into  three  di- 
visions. The  first  is  the  simplest,  and  re- 
quires a  magnifying  power  ^f  from  SOO  to  500 
limes  to  examine  them ;  the  second  and  third 
vary  so  much  in  size  that  some  do  not  require 
half  that  power,  and  a  few  even  less,  being 
just  discernible  by  the  naked  eye." 

First  Division, — Baciilaria,  "  These  mi- 
nute and  inactive  animalcules  are  covered  with 
a  hard,  shell-like  coat,  and  appear  closely  al- 
lied to  some  of  the  fresh- water  algse,  and  are 
not  very  appropriately  classed  witn  the  vibrio. 
Second  Division, — Phytozoa,  **  This  term 
was  first  made  use  of  by  Goldfuss,  and  is  con- 
fined by  Ehrenberg  to  those  microscopic  crea- 
tures whoso  digestive  organs  are  poly  gastric* 
or  if  they  possess  a  simple  alimentary  canal, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  rotatory  organs.** 
Third  Division, — ErUozoa.  Includes  those 
ajiimalcules  of  the  vibrio  genus  which  '*  pos- 
sess an  alimentary  canal,  but  no  cilia,  nor  oc- 
casion currents  when  immersed  in  a  mechani- 
cal solution  of  coloured  particles." 

Plate  35,  fig.  68,  and  Plate  27,  fig.  30. 
PaxilUfer  Vibrio, — '*  This  animalcule,  or 
rather  congeries  of  animalcules,  for  they  are 
mostly  attached  together  in  different  forms, 
when  magnified  appear  like  pieces  of  straw, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  inside  of  an 
orange  brown.  They  are  nearly  round,  and 
if 'attentively  watched,  may  be  seen  occasion- 
ally to  turn  upon  their  longest  axis,  when  a 
longitudinal  line  may  be  observed  ;  this  is 
probably  the  hinge  or  opening  of  their  shell. 
They  v^ry  in  length  from  1- 100th  to  1.500th 
of  an  inch,  their  diameter  is  from  l-20th  to 
1-1 00th  of  their  length  :  they  require  consi- 
derable magnifying  power,  and  large  angular 
aperture,  to  distinguish  their  structure.  I  find 
on  reference  to  my  notes,  made  at  different 
times,  that  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  exa- 
mined them  repeatedly  I  became  satisfied  of 
their  animal  vitality.  They  generally  reside 
at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  but  after  rain  are  met 
with  near  the  surface, giving  tho  water  a  green 


tint ;  in  such  cases  they  arc  found  separate, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  having  broken  the 
clusters."  These  animalcules  are  generally 
found  collected  together  in  different  parcels, 
from  seven  to  forty  in  number,  and  ranged  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  in  a  straight 
line,  then  in  the  concave,  as  in  fig.  30.  This 
creature,  usually  known  as  the  stick  vibrio^ 
seems  to  have  affinity  to  the  hair-like  animal 
described  by  Baker. 

Plate  27,  fig.  44.  Vibrio  Lunula.— Iha 
bow,  or  moon-shaped,  vibrio,  having  both  ends 
similar.  The  body  resembles  much  the  shape 
of  the  moon  at  the  first  quarter ;  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  has  generally  from  seven  to  ten 
globules  disposed  lengthwise ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  of  a  very  pale  colour,  a  pale  green  vacuity 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  middle  :  some 
few  varieties  may  be  observed  amongst  them, 
which  are  not  easily  described ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  have  given  the  reader  their  general 
and  distinguishing  characteristics. 


The  annexed  cut  represents  a  kind  of  vibrio 
found  in  wheat  These  animalcules  were  dis- 
covered by  Needham,  and  described  by  him 
in  a  work  entitled  New  Microscopical  Disco- 
veries, and  afterwards  more  fully  treated  upon 
by  Baker.  They  are  not  lodged  in  those 
blighted  grains  which  are  covered  externally 
with  a  Boot -like  dust,  whose  inside  is  often 
little  more  than  a  black  powder  ;  but  abun- 
dance of  ears  may  be  observed  in  fields  of  corn, 
which  have  grains  that  appear  blackish,  as  if 
scorched:  these,  when  opened,  are  found  to 
contain  a  soft  white  substance,  that,  when  at- 
tentively examined,  looks  like  a  congeries  of 
threads,  or  fibres,  lying  as  close  as  possible  to 
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each  other  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  much 
resembling  the  unripe  down  of  some  thistles. 
This  fibrous  matter  does  not  discover  any  signs 
of  life,  or  motion,  unless  water  be  applied  to 
it ;  the  fibres  then  separate,  and  prove  them- 
selves to  be  living  creatures.  These  vibrios 
are  in  general  of  a  large  size,  and  may  b^ 
seen  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  being 
about  1.13th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  l-UOlh 
broad.  Tbev  are  in  general  of  a  bright  chest- 
nut  colour;  the  lower  extremity  is  whiter  and 
more  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  upper  end  is  rather  round,  the  lower  one 
is  pointed.  A  distinguishing  mark  of  these 
little  creatures  is  a  row  of  transparent  glo- 
bules, which  are  placed  at  intervals  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  These  crea- 
tures increase  in  size,  till  at  last  they  may  be 
observed  with  great  ^ase  by  the  naked  eye, 
being  two-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about 
one  hundredth  in  diameter.  The  figure  re- 
presents one  of  these  magnified  about  seventy 
times  linear.  The  ovary  may  be  clearly 
traced  almost  from  the  lower  extremity  to  the 
middle  of  the  body,  where  the  latter  becomes 
so  opaque  as  to  prevent  its  being  seen  any 
farther.  The  eggs,  when  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  are  nearly  of  a  cylindric  shape, 
both  ends  rounded  ;  towards  the  lower  extre- 
mity there  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
eggs  are  extruded.  The  eggs  are  formed  of 
a  tine  transparent  membrane;  it  covers  the 
young  vibrio,  which  is  folded  curiously  there- 
in ;  these  egga  may  be  frequently  found  in  the 
grains  of  wheat  containing  the  animalcules. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  these  animalcules  is  the  faculty  they  have 
of  receiving  again  the  powers  of  life,  after 
having  lost  them  for  a  considerable  time ;  for 
instance,  when  some  of  the  blighted  grains  of 
wheat,  that  have  been  preserved  for  many 
years,  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  living  vibrios  have  been  found  in 
it;  if  the  water  evaporate,  or  begin  to  fail, 
they  cease  to  move,  but  on  a  fresh  application, 
will  be  again  revived.  It  mav  be  proper  to 
notice  here,  that  according  to  the  observations 
of  Roffredi,  those  eels  which  have  done  laying 
eggs  are  incapable  of  being  resuscitated  upon 
being  moistened ;  the  same  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  those  that  are  very  young ;  it  is  pro- 
bable the  animalcule  must  attain  a  certain  age 
and  degree  of  strength  before  it  is  endowed 
with  this  wonderful  faculty. 

Vibrio  Species. 

1.  rUfHo  lineofa.  Very  small,  linear  vibrio.— 2.  Vi- 
biio  ruffula.  Lilce  a  bent  line.— 3.  FOnio  bad/fnM.  li- 
near, equally  tnincated  at  both  ends.— 4.  VUmo  mmdttla. 
Filiform,  flexuoua  vibrio.— .5.  Vtltno  terpena.  FUiform, 
the  windinM  obtuse.— 6.  Vibrio  tptnUum,  PUiform, 
•P»f»V-77.  V^>no  vermieuluB.  Twiated  and  gelatinous. 
'-H,Vtbrwmte$tinum.  Qehttinoos,  round,  the  fore-iMit 
•mall — 9.  Vthno  Ujmndatut.    Linear,  both  ends  trun- 


cated, two  small  globules  in  the  middle  of  the  liody.— 
10.  Vibrio  tripunetaiui.  Linear,  amaller  at  the  endii, 
with  three  globular  pointa,  the  two  which  are  at  the 
extremities  being  smaller  than  the  one  at  the  middle. 
—11.  Vibrio  nun/lifer.  Described.— 12.  Vibrio  Immdn. 
Described. — ^13.  Vtbrio  rermvnu.  Linear,  oompresBed, 
the  fore-part  narrower  tlian  the  hinder  part.— 14.  Vib- 
rio malUtui.  Linear,  with  a  globule  at  the  bsae,  and 
transverse  line  at  the  apex. — 15.  VUtrio  acta.  Linear, 
with  a  neck,  the  upper  extremity  obtiiae,  the  lowvroee 
terminating  m  a  setaceous  tail.— 16.  Vibrio  mffiUa.  Li- 
near, well-marked  neck,  apex  truncated  and  opcMi,  fail 
setaceous.- 17.  Vibrio  ffordius.  Of  etma]  size,  tail  ter- 
minating in  a  little  tubercle.- 18.  Vibrio  wavaOmi^ 
Pomted  at  both  ends.— 19.  Vibrio  cobdmr.  FiHfonn, 
tail  setaceous,  and  bending  up  nearly  to  a  right  an^le 
with  the  body. — 20.  VArio  angvUhda.  K^al  bzp 
throughout,  and  somewhat  hard,  variouakinda,  of  whirii 
the  wheat  vibrio,  described,  is  one,  and  the  eels  of  ri- 
nepar  another.— '21.  Vibrio  Vmter.  Ventricose  oval  vi- 
brio, with  a  short  neck.— 2^2.  Vibrio  wtriatlms.  Rooad, 
fore-part  narrow  and  truncated,  lower  part  ventricose. 
— ^23.  Vibrio  fasdola.  Fore  part  small,  middle  larger, 
hind-part  acute.— 24.  Vibrio  colvmbms.  Thick,  sharp- 
ened  at  the  end,  the  neck  a  little  bent.— 25.  V&ru 
ttriotug.  Lengthened  .out  almost  to  a  line,  small  to- 
wards the  fore-part,  apex  obtuse.— ^26.  Vibrio  OK^ts. 
Oblong,  ends  attenuated,  neck  longer  than  the  tail— 

27.  V^rio  cytfnnt.    Corpulent,  with  a  crooked  neck.— 

28.  Vibrio  anser.  Elliptical,  witli  a  long  neck,  and  a 
small  lump  on  its  back.— 29.  Vibrio  Ohr.  Elliptical, 
with  a  very  long  neck,  and  a  knob  on  the  apex.— 30. 
Vibrio /blx,  CKbbons.  hind*  part  obtuse,  nec^  cxooked 
— 31.  Vibrio  intermedim.  Membranaceoos,  fore-part 
small,  hinder  part  somewhat  acute. 

VI.  Gtcmdium.  a  simple,  invisible,  flat, 
pellucid,  orbicular  or  oval  worm. 

**  This  genus  is  composed  of  animalcules  of 
a  flat,  round  or  oval  form,  without  any  appa. 
rent  cilia.  Like  some  others,  they  are  so  very 
diaphanous  that  the  most  delicately  finished 
engravings  of  them  afibrd  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  exquisitely  brilliant,  crystal-like  appear- 
ance,  when  viewed  under  a  good  achromatic 
microscope  of  large  angular  aperture." 

Plate  35,  fig.  62.  The  azure  Cyc/ic&'icm.— 
**  Is  of  a  flat,  oval  form.  In  its  usual  condi- 
tion  it  is  pellucid,  but  when  fed  with  colouring 
matter,  dark  spots  may  be  seen  as  in  the  en- 
graving, in  swimming  it  sometimes  rotates, 
and  exhibits  its  narrow  side  to  view;  if  the 
water  be  filled  with  opaque  particles,  a  cur- 
rent may  be  perceived  towards  the  front  part 
of  it,  indicating  the  presence  of  cilia,  which 
however  can  only  be  seen  when  the  animal  is 
expiring.  These  creatures  propagate  by  di- 
vision, during  the  progress  of  which  they  alter 
their  form.  They  require  a  magnifying  power 
from  600  to  800  times  in  order  to  view  them 
distinctly.  Length  1-1 400th  to  1. 1800th  of 
an  inch." 

Ctglidium  SpsaES, 

1.  C^fdidium  btUla,  Orbicular,  bright— 2.  CWtfini 
milium.  Elliptical,  and  crystallme.— 3.  (Midium  Jim- 
tans.  Oval,  crystalline.— 4.  qudidium  glaucoma.  Oval. 
inteatinea  faintly  seen.  Described.-^.  OteUditam  mari' 
COM,  Oblong,  with  blaok  raaivin.— 6.  i\ciidiMm  rw- 
Ir^nu  Oval,  fore-part  pointed.— 7.  C^ulimm  nueim*. 
Oval,  hmd-part  pohited.— 8.  C^idium  fyUtnum,  Oval, 
^nd-part  acute.—!).  OudidiumpediaUus,  Oval,  convex, 
the  bottom  even.- 10.  C^idmm  dMum.  Oval,  unner 
par t  convex ,  under  part  ^|oncave. 
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VII.  pA&AiCiEciuM.  An  invisible,  simple, 
membranaceous,  flat,  and  pellucid  worm. 

The  animalcules  included  in  this  gen  us,  toge- 
ther with  the  kolpoda,  are  supposed  by  Ehren- 
berg  to  be  the  same  as  the  monads  and  cycti- 
dia,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  growth. 

Plate  35,  fig.  63.  Paramacium  chryscdU, — 
<'  These  interesting  creatures  appear  like 
milk-white  specks  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  soft,  and  yield  to  the  presence  of  any  hard 
substance  they  may  come  in  contact  with. 
The  body  is  long,  and  in  some  positions  the 
cuticle  appears  to  have  a  diagonal  fold,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  mouth  aperture  is 
situated  on  the  inferior  side,  near  the  middle, 
and  in  some  views  it  appears  like  a  papillary 
projection.  In  good  microscopes,  the  body  is 
seen  covered  with  longitudinal  rows  of  hair ; 
by  means  of  these,  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
produce  a  current  in  the  water  towards  its 
mouth.  They  propagate  by  transverse  divi- 
sion.  These  animalcules  arc  well  adapted  for 
showing  the  structure  of  the  alimentary  or- 
gans, as  they  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
render  the  sacs  clearly  distinguishable,  when 
filled  with  coloured  particles.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  indigo  into  the  water  they  arc 
greatly  agitated  ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
they  are  quiet ;  and  the  digestive  sacs  become 
coloured,  as  in  the  figure,  when  from  100  to 
200  may  be  enumerated.  Length,  l-85th  to 
l-200th  of  an  inch." 

Parau£ciux  Specibs. 

I.  Param'adum  aurdia.  Compressed,  oblonff,  fulded 
towards  the  fore-part,  hinder  part  acute. — 2.  Parmnm- 
cium  ehrjftalis.  Cylindrical,  folded  towards  the  fore- 
part, hinder  part  obtuse.  Described — 3.  Paramecium 
vertutum.  Cylindrical,  lower  part  thick,  both  ends  very 
obtuse. — 4.  Paramaeium  cviferum.  Depressed,  with 
large  oval  molecules  withinside. — .5.  ParoftuBcium  mar^' 
ntUum,    Depressed,  gray,  with  a  double  margin. 

VII[.  KoLPODA.  An  invisible,  very  sim- 
ple, pellucid,  flat  and  crooked  worm.  '*  They 
vary  much  in  external  form." 

Plate  35,  fig.  64.  The  cuckoo  Kolpoda,  or 
Common  Bosom  animalcule. — ^**  Its  general 
contour  has  some  resemblance  to  a  bean  ;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  two  convex  lobes  on  the 
front  side  equal,  and  do  not  perceive  the  pro- 
boscis,  which  indeed  is  seen  with  difficulty,  we 
shall  distinguish  some  likeness  to  the  bosom  ; 
from  which  similitude  it  has  received  its  name. 
The  mouth,  which  is  more  lightly  tinted  than 
the  surrounding  parts,  is  situated  in  the  hollow 
between  the  upper  lobe  and  the  proboscis,  and 
marked  by  a  cross,  while  the  termination  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  the  cavity  immedi- 
ately below  the  proboscis.  The  margin  of  the 
two  lobes  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  delicate  cilia , 
only  observable  under  favourable  illumination. 
These  cilia,  by  producing  a  current  in  the 
water  towards  the  month,  perform  the  same 


important  offices  as  members  in  some  of  tho 
mammalia;  as  the  current  brings  ail  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  water  to  the  mouth  in 
regular  succession.  By  feeding  these  animal- 
cules on  vegetable  colouring,  the  polygastric 
form  of  their  digestive  organs  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Length  of  full  grown  specimens, 
1.280th  of  an  inch.  They  are  found  in  vari- 
ous vegetable  infusions,  and  especially  in 
those  of  hay  which  have  been  kept  a  consider- 
able time." 

Kolpoda  Species. 

1.  Kolpoda  lamella. — Elongated,  membranaceous, 
hinder  part  curved. — ^2.  Kolpoda  gaUinula,  Oblong, 
back  towards  the  fore-part  bnght  aud  membranaceous. 
— 3.  Kolpoda  rodrum.  Oblong,  the  fore  part  hooked. 
—4.  Kolnoda  oehrea.  Long,  membranaceous,  apex  at- 
tenuated, base  bent  in  a  right  angle  to  the  body. — 5. 
Kolpoda  mucronata.  Membranacoona,  dilated,  fore-part 
smaller  than  hind-part,  with  a  small  incision  at  one 
side.— 6.  Koipoda  iriquetra.  Egg-slmped,  one  edge 
turned  back. — 7.  Kolpoda  striata.  Oblonff,  pear-shaped, 
white,  fore-part  pointed,  hind-part  rouna.— 8.  Kolpoda 
nudeua.  Egg-sliaped,  with  an  acute  vertex. — 9.  Kolpo- 
da  mdoaqris.  Changeable,  tho  fore-part  like  a  hook, 
the  hin<ipart  folded  up. — 10.  Kolmxia  assimilii.  De- 
pressed, apex  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook. — 1 1.  Kolpoda 
cuadlta.  l>e8oribed.— 12.  Kolpuda  cuadlutus.  Oblong, 
with  an  oblique  incision  a  little  below  the  apex. — 13. 
Kolpoda  eucutlio.  Flat,  oval,  bending  slightly  beneath 
the  apex. — 1 4.  Kdpoda  r»».  Tliick  and  curved  in  the 
middle. — 1 5.  Kolpoda  pirum.  Convex,  oval,  apex  formed 
into  a  kind  of  beak. — lb*.  Kolpoda  cuneus.  Clavated, 
round,  the  apex  dentated. 

IX.  GoNiuM.  An  invisible, simple, smooth, 
angular  worm. 

**  The  animalcules  of  this  genus  are  in 
clusters ;  they  are  propagated  by  several  inci- 
sions across  the  body  of  the  parent,  dividing  it 
into  a  number  of  symmetrical  forms.  When 
observed  singly,  most  of  the  species  resemble 
the  volvox.  The  structure  of  their  digestive 
organs  is  not  known." 

Plate  35,  fig.  69.  T/ie  Breast-plate  Go- 
nium. — **  It  consists  of  sixteen  spherical  bodies, 
disposed  regularly  in  a  quadrangular  form,  like 
the  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  They  are  all  arranged  in  the 
same  plane  ;  the  four  centre  ones  are  general- 
ly longer  than  those  which  surround  them; 
and  the  diameters  of  the  three  smaller  balls 
are  only  equal  to  the  two  larger  centre  ones  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  the  external  corners 
are  therefore  vacant.  The  diameters  of  the 
clusters  vary  from  I -3500th  to  1. 200th  of  an 
inch.  They  are  found  near  the  surface  of 
clear  water,  and  often  along  with  the  cercaria 
viridis.  A  magnifying  power  of  200  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  examination/' 

GoxXiuH  SPEass. 

1 .  Chnium  pedorale.  Quadrangular,  pellucid,  with  six- 
teen spherical  molecules.  Described. — ^2.  Gonium  put- 
vinatum.  Quadrangurlar,  opaque,  with  four  little  pil- 
lows.— 3.  Gonium  Corrtujatum,  Quadrangular,  white, 
sunk  a  little  in  the  middle.---4.  Gomum  rectangubim^ 
Rectangular,  hind- part  arched. — .5.  Gonium  trwieatum, 
(ionium  with  obtuse  comers,  hind-part  arched. 
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X.  B0E8ARIA.  A  very  simple^  hollow,  mem- 
branaceous worm. 

This  animalcule  takes  it  name  from  the 
resemblance  its  bears  to  a  purse,  or  bag. 
Ehrenberg  has  noticed  only  one  species,  and 
lias  not  decided  as  to  the  situation  of  the  ge- 
nua 

Plate  35,  (ig.  60.  The  little  swaUowlike 
Burtaria, — <*  The  form  of  this  animalcule^  by 
a  little  effort  of  imagination,  may  be  compared 
to  a  bird,  and  its  movements  appear  like  the 
flight  of  the  swallow :  hence  its  name.  It  is 
found  in  stagnant  water." 

BuBSAaiA  SpBaas. 

1 .  Burtaria  irmieaidla,  VentriocMe,  the  top  trunca- 
tod. — 2,  Bmnaria  bulUma,  Boat-tluu>ed,  the  fore-part 
formed  into  a  lip. — 3.  Bunaria  kinudmeUa.  Deeoribed. 
4.—Bunaria  duptdla.  Elliptic,  with  the  edge  bent  in 
•nd  out 5.  Bturmma  gtoUimu  Spherical,  very  pellu- 
cid in  the  middle. 

XL  Crrcaria.  An  invisible,  pellucid  worm, 
with  a  tail. 

''  If  we  consider  the  internal  organization 
of  this  genus,  it  comprehends  a  very  wide 
range ;  indeed,  the  different  species  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  de- 
finition of  their  characters  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy." 

Plate  35.  fig.  59.  The  Green  Cerearia. — 
''This  is  a  highly  interesting  creature:  the 
bright  green  colour  of  its  body ;  its  diaphanous 
extremities;  its  well  defined  orange  brown 
eye ;  and  the  numerous  transformations  of  its 
form,  render  it  a  very  interesting  object  for 
the  microscope;  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
easily  procured,  and  managed  with  great  fa- 
cility. The  length  of  the  specimen  was  about 
l-350thof  an  inch:  Ehrenber? gives  l-280th 
of  an  inch  as  their  length.  The  magnifying 
power  best  adapted  for  viewing  them,  is  from 
300  to  500  times,  in  an  achromatic." 

Plate  27.  fig.  29.  Cerearia  inquieta. — 
This  animalcule  so  frequently  changes  its 
form,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it;  it  is 
sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  like  a  long 
cylinder,  at  other  times  of  an  oval  figure,  white 
and  gelatinous ;  the  tail  is  filiform  and  flexible, 
the  upper  part  vibrating  vehemently;  it  has 
no  visible  viscera.  Two  small  dots,  probably 
the  eyes,  are  sometimes  distinguishable;  and 
occasionally  there  is  seen  a  large  circular 
marking  near  the  tail. 

CBBCABI4  SpBCIBS. 

1.  Cerwria  gjfnmu.  Round,  with  a  sharp  tidl. — ^2. 
Cerearia  ffSbba,  Oyal-ahaped,  convex,  the  fore-part  ra- 
ther aotite,  the  tail  round.  3.  Cerearia  imqmeta.  Des- 
cribed.— 4.  Cerearia  lemna,  Matable,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, with  an  annolated  tail.— 5.  Cerearia  turbo,  Glo- 
bulaiythe  middle  oontmcted,  with  a  tail  like  a  bristle. 
— 6.  Cerearia  poduria,  Cylindrlo,  the  hind-p«rt  sliaip 
and  somewhat  cloven.— 7.  Cerearia  etruiw.  Deecribea. 
—A.  Cerearia  eeti/era,    CylindriCa  fore-part   smallest. 


hind-part  pointed.— 9.  Cerearia  Urta.  Cyiindxie,  fosv- 
port  somewhat  truncated,  lower  part  obtuse,  fiiushiTig 
with  two  small  points. — 10.  Cerearia  cmmeeea.  Cyiin- 
drie,  ventricose,  rare-part  obliqaely  truncated,  tail  lin- 
ear, terminating  with  two  divorvinff  points. — II.  Cerea- 
ria eateHuM,  Tmree-parted,  tail  divided  into  two  part9. 
— 12.  Cerearia  eatetma.  In  throe  put's  wUU  a  abort 
forked  tail.— 13.  Cerearia  lupas,  ^flinoric,  loog,  the 
tail  furnished  with  twospines. — li^Cereariaverweiadarii. 
Cylindrical,  amralatcd,  with  a  mt:gjeeting  probo6eiB,tvi> 
small  spines  for  the  tail. — 15.  tkrearia  Jhreipaia^  Qj- 
Lndrie.  wrinkled,  with  a  forked  proboscis,  which  it  cas 
eztenaor  oontract.^16  Cerearia jpleurfmeetee.  Orbicu- 
lar, the  tail  consisting  of  one  bristle.— 1 7.  Ceroaria  trm. 
Tnaogolar,  two  bent  arms,  and  astiaig^t  t  aU. — 1 8.  Cer- 
earia ^fcUdimm.  Oral,  hind-part  somewhat  notched, 
with  a  tail  that  it  tlinists  out  at  pleasorc. — 19.  C^reana 
temu.  Membranaoeoos,  fare-past  rather  thick,  tmnca- 
ted,  the  tail  three  times  shorter.— 20.  Oeroaria  ditewe. 
Orbicular,  with  a  bent  tail.— 21.  Cerecaria  orbm.  OrU- 
cnlar,  with  a  tall  consirting  of  two  Tcrj  lone  bristles.— 
22.  Cerearia  /aso.  Orbicular,  the  tail  or  two  short 
spines,  fore-part  hollowed  like  a  crescent. 

XII.  Lbucophra.  An  invisible  worm,  pel- 
lucid, and  every  where  ciliated. 

Plate  85,  fig.  54.  The  Bracket  Zeuccphra. 
-^This  animalcule  is  shown  with  the  inner 
edge  ciliated,  sometimes  the  ciliae  are  disposed 
on  the  circumference.     It  is  scarce. 

Plate  27,  fig.  54.  Leucopkra  oormeia. — 
This  creature  requires  to  be  observed  son<f 
time  before  its  peculiar  character  can  be  as- 
certained ;  the  body  is  composed  of  molecular 
vessels,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  for  the  mo5t 
part  it  is  like  an  inverted  cone«  the  (bre-parl 
being  wide  and  truncated,  with  a  little  promi- 
nent horn  or  hook  on  both  sides  ;  the  hind-part 
conical,  every  where  ciliated,  the  hairs  ex 
ceedingly  minute ;  those  in  the  fore-part  are 
three  times  longer  than  the  latter,  and  more 
in  a  circular  direction.  The  hinder  part  is 
pellucid,  and  sometimes  terminates  in  two  or 
three  obtuse  pellucid  projections.  This  ani- 
malcule will  at  one  moment  appear  oval,  at 
another  reniform,  and  ciliated  at  the  fore  part; 
but  at  another  time  the  hairs  are  concealed. 
When  the  water  evaporates,  it  dissolves  or 
breaks  into  a  number  of  molecular  vesicles. 

Leuoopdiu  Species. 

1.    Leuenpkra   eom/Hetor.     Siiherics],   opatrae,    with 
moYable  intestines. — %  Leucopkra  mamiila,    Sphmcal, 
opaque,  with  a  small  papillary  projection. — 3.  Lemco- 
pkra  wreeeene.  Cylindrical,  opaque,  the  lower  part  much 
thicker  than  the  upper  part. — 4.    Leueopkra  riridi*. 
Oval,  opaque. — .5.  Leuenphra  Imreata.    Green,  oval,  the 
fore-part  truncated. — 6.  Leueonkrapoetkuma.    Globular, 
opaqa<^  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  pellncid  net. — 7. 
Leuoopkra  aurea.    Oral,  yellow,  both  ends  equally  ob- 
tuse.— 8.    Leucopkra  pcrluea.     Oral,  geUtinoiM,   apex 
obtusely  truncated,  one  side   sunk  down. — 9.    Lru- 
eopkra  firaeta.     Long,  with    ciliated    angles,    rathra 
flat.— 10.    Leucopkra   dHaiata.      Smooth,  changeable,     , 
with  a  ciliated  edge.  ^11.  Leucopkra  teentmama.    Oral, 
round,  opaque,  green. — 12.  Leucopkra  veticult/era.  Oval, 
with  vesicular  mtestines. — 13.    Leucopkra  glcbuUjera.    \ 
Crystalline,  of  an  oblong,  oval  shape. — U.  Leucopkra    ' 
pudulaia.    Oblong,  oval,  the  lower  end  obliquely  tmn-    < 
cated. — 15.  Leuc^okra  iurbiMOta,    like  an  inverted  cone,     | 
and  rather  opaque.— 16.  Leucopkra  acuta.    Oval,  round, 
with  the  apex  aoote,matable.  yellow.— 17.  LemeofJkra 
notata.    Oval,  round,  with  a  black  point  at  the  ed.ce, 
— 18. Leueopkra  eaudida,  Oblong.onecndsmaller  than  tho 
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other  and  bent  back. — 19.  Leucopikra  nodulaia.  Oblong, 
oval,  with  a  double  row  of  little  nodules.— 20.  Leuoopkra 
sianoUa,  Oblong,  sabdepressed,  with  a  black  margin, 
filled  with  little  molecular  globules.— 21.  Leuoo^tra 
trigcna.  Thick,  obtuse,  angular,  yellow. — 22.  Leuoopkra 
fiuida.  Kidney-shaped,  ventrloose.  —  23.  Leuoopikra 
fltixa,  Reniform,  sinuated.  —  24.  Leuoopkra  armiUa, 
Described. — ^25.  Leuoopkra  eomuta.  Described. — 26. 
Leucopkra  heteroclUa,  Cylindrical,  forepart  obtuse, 
hind  part  ftimished  with  a  double  tufted  organ,  which 
it  can  thurst  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

XIII.  Trichoda.  An  invisible,  pellucid, 
bairy  worm. 

Plate  35,  fig.  55.  Trichoda  vulgaris. — This 
animalcule  has  a  crustaceous  covering  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup,  at  the  circumference  of  which 
radiate  several  strong  spines.  Its  poiygastric 
structure  may  be  seen  in  the  figure. 

Plate  27,  fig.  37.  Trichoda  so/.— This 
splendid  creature  constitutes  a  new  genus,  but 
as  we  know  of  no  more  of  the  same  kind,  it 
is  introduced  here.  It  is  a  little  crystalline, 
round  corpuscule,  the  upper  part  convex ;  it  is 
beset  with  innumerable  diverging  ray#, which 
are  no  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body, 
proceeding  from  every  part  of  its  surface  :  the 
inside  contains  as  many  as  twenty  poiygastric 
sacs.  The  body  contracts  and  dilates,  but 
the  animalcule  remains  confined  to  the  same 
spot. 

Plate  37,  fig.  38.  Trichoda  cometa, — A 
pellucid  globule, replete  with  bright  intestines, 
the  fore-part  furnished  with  hairs,  the  hind- 
part  with  a  pellucid  appendant  globule. 

Plate  27,  fig.  63.  Trichoda  bomba,—A 
thick  animalcule,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
pellucid,  and  replete  with  clay-like  mole- 
cules ;  it  is  very  lively,  moving  about  with 
so  much  velocity,  as  to  elude  the  sharpest 
sight,  and  most  determined  observer,  and  as- 
suming  various  shapes,  sometimes  appearing 
spherical,  sometimes  reniform,  or  kidney- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  as  in  the  figure. 

Tbichoda  SPEaES. 
1.  Trickoda  ffrandmdla, 
part  hairy.— 2.  Trichoda  comet«L 

arancUa,  Spherical,  centre  opaqne,  the  circumference 
nairy.— 4.  Trickoda  trockut.  Pea^shapcd.  pellacid,  each 
side  of  the  fore  part  distinguished  by  a  little  bunch  of 
hairs. — 5.  Tricftoda  qyrimu.  Oral,  round,  crystalline, 
the  front  hairy.— (T.  Trichoda  sol.  Described.  —  ?. 
Trickoda  tolaria.  Spheroidal,  with  a  few  hairs  round 
the.  circumference.— 0.  Tridoda  bomba.  Described. — 
9.  Trickoda  orins.  Orbicular,  the  fore  part  notched  and 
hairy. — 10.  Trickoda  umula.  In  the  lorm  of  a  water 
pitcher,  the  fore  part  hairy. — 1 1.  Trickoda  diota.  Pitcher- 
shaped,  fore  part  smallest,  upper  part  of  the  mouth 
ciliated.— 12.  Trickoda  ftorrida.  Somewhat  conionl, 
fore-part  rather  broad  and  truncated,  lower  part 
obtuse,  the  whole  covered  with  radiating  bristles. — 13. 
Trickoda  urinarium.  Egg-shaped,  with  a  short  hairy 
beak. — 14.  Trickoda  temuuna,  Semiorbicular,  fore  part 
hairy  underneath.— 1 5.  Trickoda  trima.  Convex,  fore 
part  ciliated,  hind  part  apparently  torn  away. — 16 
Trickoda  tinea.  Clubbed,  fore  part  hairy,  hind  part 
large  — 1 7.  Trickoda  mora.  Oval,  compressed,  fore  part 
broader  and  hairy.— 18.  Trickoda  pubet,  Etin^shaped, 
oblonff,  forepart  depressed.  —  19.  Trickoda  Jloecus, 
Membranaceous,  fore-part  rather  conical ;  three  small 
papilhn  project  from  the  base,  which  are  set  with  liairs. 
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Spherical,  pellucid,  up 
leto.  Described.— 3.  Tix/i 


—20.  Trickoda  wmtaJUi,  Oblong,  depressed,  one  margui 
hollow  and  hairv,  the  lower  end  obtuse.— 21.  Trickoda 
prmoepg.  Membranaceous,  somewhat  lunated,  protu- 
berant in  the  middle,  a  row  of  hairs  on  the  outside. — ^22. 
Trkkoda  proleds.  Oval,  the  lower  part  obtuse,  with  a 
long  neck,  which  it  has  the  power  of  contracting  or  ex- 
tending.—23.  Trickoda  versatdit.  Oblong, hindpart acute, 
with  a  neck  that  it  can  extend  or  contract  at  pleasure, 
under  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  neck  hairy.— 24.  TViek" 
oda  gioba.  Oblong,  with  a  hunch  on  the  back,  the  belly 
hollowed  out,  the  tore  part  ciliated,  both  ends  obtuse. 
—25.  Trickoda  f (Bio,  Oblong,  with  the  back  protober- 
ant,  the  forepart  ciliated,  both  ends  obtuse.  —  26. 
Trickoda  patens.  Long,  round,  a  long  hole  in  the  fore 
part,  with  the  ed^  ciliated.— 27.  Trickoda  paiula.  In- 
clining to  oval,  with  a  small  tube  at  the  fore  part,  the 
upper  end  covered  with  hairs.— 28.  JVickoda  foceata. 
Oblong,  rather  broad,  three  little  horns  on  the  foro 
part,  hinder  part  beardless. —29.  Trickoda  striaiAr-Ob' 
long,  one  edge  rather  curved,  and  ftimished  with  a  row 
of  hairs,  both  extremities  obtuse. — 30.  Tridtoda  umla. 
Rather  flat  and  long,  of  equal  sise  throughout,  foro 
part  haiiy. —  31.  Tridioda  aur^mtia,  Sinuated,  oval, 
fore  part  broad,  apex  hr/iryto  the  middle.— 32.  Trickoda 
ignita.  Oval,  apex  ruthcr  acute,  the  under  part  fur- 
rowed, the  fiurows  hairy.— 33.  Trickoda  prisma.  Oval, 
under  part  convex,  upper  part  compressed  into  a  kind 
of  keel,  the  fore  part  small. — 34.  Tnckoda  forceps.  Oval, 
with  a  pair  of  forocps  at  the  fore  part,  with  unequal 
hairy  legs.— 35.  Trickodaforfeac.  Round  and  prominent, 
the  fore  part  formed  into  a  kind  of  foreeps,  and  two 
small  protuberances. — 36.  Trickoda  indeat,  Obovated, 
under  part  of  the  fipontof  the  margin  hairy,apex  formed 
by  the  fore  part«  prqjeoting  like  the  finger  on  a  direc- 
tion post.— 37.  TYickoda  S.  Striated,  fore  part  ciliated, 
the  ox^mities  bent  in  opposite  directions. — 38.  7Viie&- 
oda  naviada.  Tliree  cornered,  fore  part  truncated  and 
ciliated,  hind  part  acute,  and  bent  a  little  upwards. — 
39.  Tridioda  suodsch.  Flattened,  oval,  edge  hairy,  binder 
part  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  two  unequal  logs. — 40. 
Trickoda  sulcata,  Ovated,  ventricose,  apex  acute,  with 
a  funrow  at  the  abdomen,  and  both  sides  of  it  ciliated. 
—41.  Tridoda  anas.  Long,  the  apex  of  the  neck  un- 
demeath  hairy. — 42.  Triaioda  btabata.  Long,  round, 
the  under  part  from  the  apex  to  the  middle  hairy. — 
43.  Trickoda  fardmen.  Long  and  thick,  surrounded 
with  small  bristles. — 44.  TYiekoda  crinita.  Long,  round, 
everywhere  ciliated  on  the  upper  part,  and  also  on  the 
under  part  as  far  as  the  middle. — 46.  IVickoda  anguius. 
Anffular,  the  apex  haii^.-— 46.  Trickoda  litdla.  Oblc 
with  pro    "  " 


prominences  at  both  extremities. — 47. 
paseiUus:  Linear,  flat,  foro  part  truncated  and  hairv, 
the  hinder  part  obtuse. — 18.  TVickoda  vermiadarts, 
Looff,  cylindrical,  with  a  short  neck,  the  apex  luury. — 
49.  Tridtoda  melilaa.  Oblong,  ciliated,  with  a  dilatablo 
neok,  the  apex  globular,  and  ciliated,  and  a  kind  of 
peristaltic  motion  observable  in  it. — aO.  TVickoda /imbri- 
ato.  Obovated,  the  apex  hairy,  the  hinder  piurt  ob- 
liquely truncated  and  serrated.—^!.  Tritkoda  camdus. 
Tliick,  foro  part  hairy,  with  notches  on  the  middle  and 
each  side.--52.  Trickoda  auaur.  Oblong,  depressed, 
pellucid,  and  filled  with  molecules,  vertex  truncated, 
fore  part  fonning  a  small  beak,  underneath  are  three 
feet,  the  hinder  part  is  ftunisiied  with  bristles.— 53. 
Trickoda  pupa.  Hooded,  finout  liairy,  the  tail  inflected, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  head  Is  a  laige  pellucid  cor- 
puscule.— 54.  TYidoda  lunaris.  Arched,  round,  the 
apex  haury,  the  tail  bent.— 55.  Trickoda  bititnis.  Arched, 
flattened,  the  apex  hairy,  and  two  little  bristles  pro- 
oeedinff  ftvm  the  tail.--56.  XViekoda  rattus.  Oblong, 
with  a  lund  of  keel,  the  fore  part  haury,  and  a  very  long 
bristle  Mooeeding  nrom  the  ninder  part.— 57.  Trickoda 
tiaris.  Long,  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  apex  hairy, 
the  tail  divided  into  two  long  bristles.— 58.  Trickoda 
pocillum.  Oblong,  fore  part  truncated  and  hairy,  the 
tail  articulated,  and  divided  into  two  bristles.— >59. 
Trickoda  davus.  Fore  part  ronnd  and  hairy,  hind  part 
furnished  with  a  sharp  tail.— 60.  Trickoda  eomuta. 
Upper  pari  convex,  under  side  plane,  apex  hairy,  tail 
linear^  and  simple. — 61.  Trickoda  galuna.  Long,  fore 
part  smuated,  tnc  front  hairy,  the  tail  formed  of  a 


hairs. — 62.  TriAoda  muscultts.  Egg-shaped,  fore  part 
hairy,  the  tail  projecting  from  tho  unaer  part. — 63. 
Trickoda  ddpkis.    Clubbed,  front  hairy,  the  tail  smaU 
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And  nther  bent  npwuds.— 64.  Triekoda  ddjJdmii.  Ob- 
long, fore  part  hairy,  the  tail  turned  back  and  trunca- 
ted.—65.  Triekoda  dcna.  Similar  to  the  preceding  in 
most  respeot«.--66.  Triekoda  eumadm.  ObloQg,  fore- 
part hairr,  hind  part  rather  acate,  filled  with  moleculca 
and  black  Teaiolee.— 67.  Triekoda  felit.  Ciured,  lam, 
the  fore  part  amall,  binder  part  gradually  dimlniahiug 
into  a  tail,  under  part  aet  longitudinally  with  hairs.— 
68.  Triekoda  piaeis.  Oblonff,  foie>|»Brt  Iiahj,  hhider  part 
terminating  m  a  very  alenaer  tail.— 69.  TritAoda  larua. 
Long,  round,  aurrounded  with  hairs,  the  tail  divided 
mto  two  pointe.>-70.  Triekoda  lotigieauda.  Cylindrical, 
fore  part  truncated  and  suRonnded  with  hairs,  the  tail 
lonff,  funiished  with  two  bristles,  and  haviog  two  Joints. 
— 71.  Triekoda  Jiga.  Spherical,  the  ctroumferenee  aet 
with  haira,  and  a  amall  pedicle  projecting  from  the  body. 
— 7'i.  7>iekoda  vtqmlmm*.  Sheathed  in  a  cyUndrical 
transparent  ba^r,  having  a  little  pedicle  bent  back  within 
the  bag.— 7S.  TViekoda  v^wula.  Sheathed,  the  bag  de- 
pveased,  the  base  broadest.— 74.  Triekoda  vmaia.  Shea- 
thed, in  a  cylindrical  bag,  with  a  pedicle  passing 
through,  and  projecting  beyond  it.— 75.  Triekoda  iramo- 
/itga.  Broad,  fora  part  hairy,  hinder  part  tall  of  bris- 
tlea,  one  side  slnuiAed,  the  other  pointed.— 76.  Triekoda 
citiaia,  Ventriooae,  the  hinder  part  covered  with  hair. 
—77.  Driekoda  UUla,  Membranaceous,  sides  bent  hi- 
wardsy  fore  and  hind  parts  funiished  with  hairs.— 78. 
Triekoda  pelUaaella.  CyUndrioaLfore-part  hairy:  hinder 
i;«rt  furnished  with  brisUes.— 79.  TVMotfo  ciUidium. 
En-shaped,  the  apex  gaping,  the  base  ha&y.— 80. 
Tnikoda  ettrtor.  Oval,  fore  part  hairy,  hinder  part  Air- 
nlshed  with  straight  and  curved  hairs  in  two  fascidcs. 
—81.  Triekoda  jnOex,  %g-Bhaped,  with  an  incision  in 
the  fore-part ;  the  front  and  base  hairy — 8*2.  Triekoda 
Ijfitenu.  Nearlj  •quara,  with  a  crooked  beak,  the 
mouth  hairy. — 83.  Triekoda  eroea.  Orbicular.  fore-|ytft 
notched,  one  side  ftiniished  with  haira,  tlie  hinder  part 
with  bristlea.— 84.  Driekoda  rottraia.  Depressed,  muto- 
ble,  yellow,  with  long  oilia,  and  feet  tapering  to  a  pomt. 
^-^^  Triekoda  lagma.  Round,  ventriooae,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  the  lower  end  aet  with  bristles.—^.  Tridtoda 
ofcoron.  Boat-shaped,  with  fturows,  the  fore  and  hind 
|>arts  hairy.— 87.  Tridtoda  eimet.  Oval,  with  a  hieid 
marpin,  front  and  hind  part  hairr.— 88.  Triekoda  eieada. 
Oval,  with  an  obscure  maivin,  fore  part  covered  with 
hairs  on  the  under  side,  and  the  hinder  part  beardless. 

XIV.  Krro:«a.  An  invisible  worm  with 
horns.  "  Animalcules  furnished  with  hooks 
(uneini),  bristles  (seto),  or  horn- like  proces- 
ses." 

Plate  35, fig.  56.  Kerona  puUaster,—'*  The 
fore  part,  in  addition  ta  the  cilia,  is  stated  to 
have  three  setae.  The  cilia  at  the  opposite 
extremity  are  often  separated  ;  at  other  times 
they  arc  collected  in  a  cluster." 

Kebon A  Species. 

1 .  Konma  rotUXlum,  Membranaceous,  orbicular,  with 
one  projecting  point,  the  upper  surface  covered  with 
small  horns. — ^2.  Keroma  Imtcatter.  RAther  square,  and 
its  disc  furnished  with  sluning  homs.-^.  Kerala  hutrio. 
Oblong,  membranaceous,  with  four  or  five  black  points 
hi  the  fore  part,  which  are  continually  changing  their 
aituation,  thick  aet,  with  small  globules  In  the  middle, 
among  which  four  larger  ones  are  perceived,  probably 
the  e^.-— 4.  Koroma  cyprii.  Egg-shaped,  sinuated  to- 
wards the  hind  part,  the  fore  part  hairy. — 6.  Koroma 
kaudrum.  Orbicular,  with  the  horns  in  the  middle,  the 
fore  part  membranaceous  and  hairy,  and  several  bristles 
in  the  hinder  part.— 6.  KeroHa  kauMoUmm.  Differs 
from  the  prcccdhig  only  In  wanting  the  bristles  in 
the  hinder  part.— 7.  Kerona  patella.  With  a  unival- 
led  shell,  orbicular,  crystalline;  forepart  somewhat 
notched.— 6.  Kenma  ramuu.  Oval  and  rather  flat,  with 
one  edge  bent,  the  opposite  one  ciliated  ;  the  front  fur- 
nished with  horns,  and  the  hind  part  with  bristles.— 9. 
Kercma  ptdlader.  Described.— 10.  Koroma  mjftiUme, 
Rather  clubbed,  broad  at  both  extremities,  dear  and 
oaliated.— 1 1  Keromx  leptu,  E^-shaped,  fore  part  hairy, 


the  baee  fumiaked  with  biriatfes.— 12.  Kenm  Ant. 
Oblouff,  the  fore  and  hind  parte  hairy,  the  bsck  aUitel. 
— 13.  Kerona  eoMtium.  Kather  broad^  cibioeg,  litk 
glitteriqg  horns  on  the  fore  part. — 14.  Ktnmfedtka. 
Oval,  convex,  one  edge  of  the  hinder  pert  rimiated, 
both  ends  set  with  haus,  and  several  hocns  piaced  u 
the  fore  part. 

XV.  HiMAKTopus.  A  pell  acid,  invisible, 
cirrated*  worm. 

Plate  85,  fig.  58.  HimoHUtpwu  larta,  *'Thii 
is  a  very  lively  creature,  swimmiiiff  and  turn- 
ing ill  the  water  in  a  graceful  and  diverting 
manner,  inflecting  itself,  as  shown  in  (Le 
figure  ;  the  body  gradually  decreases  towards 
the  posterior,  and  at  intervals  several  hairs 
appear  disposed  along  it.  The  margin  is 
fringed." 

HiMA^noras 


1.  ffimamlomtt  aeanu.  Round  and  pronineot,  t)i« 
hinder  part  oiirated,  the  fore  part  aharp.— 2.  ffimaif- 
jN»  WiD.  Curled,  the  upper  part  hairy,  the  ttfl  ex- 
tended npwards.— 3.  ffimm^pme  aonsw.  Cnoko^  the 
upper  psk  ciliated,  the  under  part  hairy.— 4.  HtMoiV' 
pm  vo&taior,  Luaated,  the  fore-part  haby.-^  i&M- 
iopmt  larva.  Described.— 6.  HiMtOMUtprnM  ekarom.  Bott- 
shaped,  forrowed,  the  hoUow  part  or  the  bdlv  eiztated. 
—7.  Hioumtopmt  eonma.  Bemi-arbiealar,  fUtUDcd, 
both  sides  ciliated. 

XVI.  VoaricBLLA.  A  small  animal  with  a 
vascular  cup ;  the  mouth  is  ciliated,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  contracted,  the  stem  fixed. 

The  variety  that  may  be  observed  in  ticse 
minute  animals  confirms  a  principle,  which. 
the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  the  more  it  vi^ 
be  found  to  accord  with  the  general  operations 
in  nature,  namely,  that  there  is  always  a  pre- 
existent  principle  of  life  necessary  to  the  orga- 
nization both  of  animals  and  vegetables;  tliat 
the  alimentary  and  other  particles  which  are 
added  to,  or  apparently  belong  to  them,  pro- 
duce nothing  of  themselves;  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  forming  the  least  fibre,  but  they  are  able 
to  become  constituent  parts  of  one  organicai 
whole,  together  with  the  instruments  whereby 
the  former  principle  is  manifested,  and  ren 
dered  capable  of  acting  upon  certain  orders  of 
creatures.  The  genus  vorticella  is  very  ex- 
tensive. Muiler  enumerates  no  less  than  se- 
venty-five species,  and  other  observers  have 
added  to  the  number ;  in  this,  however,  and 
in  other  similar  instances,  it  would  be  better 
if  examination  were  conducted  with  a  view  to 
lessen  rather  than  increase  the  number  of  spe- 
cies, that  is  to  say,  if  the  several  itages  of  df- 
vehpmeHi  were  carefully  noted,  when  we  be 
lieve  many  apparently  distinct  species  would 
be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same,  in  its  various 
progressions  towards  maturity.  The  vorticella 
differ  considerably  in  their  organization,  »'><' 
Mr  Pritchard  has,  in  consequence,  separated 
them  into  two  divisions, —  F.  pofygaUrica,  and 
V,  rotatoria;  the  former  of  these  includes  tlie 

«  Tlist  la,  fiimiahtd  nith  a  toft,  or  Iock»  of  bair. 
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animalculea  whose  alinietiiary  structure  con. 
sUts  of  a  number  of  sacs  only,  and  the  latter, 
those  which  have  true  alimentary  canals  and 
rotatory  organs.  Of  the  entire  genus,  Mr 
Pritchard  remarks,  **  They  are  naked,  con- 
tractile, and  possess  cilia  circularly  disposed 
near  the  mouth,  producing  a  vortex  in  the 
water :  in  many  of  them  they  appear  to  rotate 
like  a  wheel ;  to  account  for  which,  various 
hypotheses  have  been  invented.  According 
to  Dr  Ehrenberg,  this  is  occasioned  by  their 
peculiar  disposition,  and  not  from  any  di£Per- 
enco  of  structure  ;  for  as  with  the  vibrating 
cilia>  the  base  of  each  is  a  bulb  (similar  to  the 
species  of  the  EcHines),  which  by  means  of 
muscular  fibres  it  can  move  in  any  direction, 
like  a  ball  and  socket  joint.  Thus  each  cilium 
in  its  revolution  describes  a  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  is  the  bulb.  Now  if  the  cilia  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  and  viewed  laterally  while 
in  motion,  the  whole  wheel  will  appear  to  re- 
volve as  each  cilium  passes ;  first,  a  little  nearer 
the  eye  on  this  side  of  the  cone,  and  then 
further  off  on  the  other  side." 

Plate  35,  fig.  57.  VorHceUa  cyathini. — 
**  This  animalcule  is  shown  swimming  freely  : 
the  edge  of  the  bell  is  ciliated,  though  not  ex- 
hibited  in  the  sketch:  it  can  attach  itself  by 
the  stem,  which  it  contracts  spirally."  Its  po- 
lygastric  structure  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

Plate  37,  fig.  28.  Vorticella  anoitaHca. 
—These  polypi  form  a  group  resembling  a 
cluster,  or  more  properly  an  open  flower ;  this 
flower  or  cluster  is  supported  by  a  stem,  which 
is  fixed  by  its  lower  extremity  to  some  of  the 
aquatic  plants  or  extraneous  bodies  that  are 
found  in  the  water ;  the  upper  extremity  forms 
itself  into  eight  or  nine  lateral  branches,  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other ;  these  have  also 
subordinate  branches,  whose  collective  form 
much  resembles  that  of  a  leaf.  Every  one  of 
these  assemblages  is  composed  of  one  principal 
branch  or  nerve,  which  makes  with  the  main 
stem  of  the  cluster  an  angle  somewhat  greater 
than  a  ri^ht  one  ;  from  both  sides  of  this  nerve 
the  smaller  lateral  branches  proceed ;  these 
are  shorter  the  nearer  their  origin  is  to  the 
principal  branch.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  branch,  and  also  of  the  lateral  ones, 
there  is  a  polype  or  vorticella.  There  are 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  lateral  twigs,  but 
at  different  distances  from  their  extremity. 
These  animalcules  are  all  exceedingly  small, 
and  of  a  bell. like  figure :  near  their  mouth  a 
quick  motion  may  be  discerned,  though  not 
with  snfiicient  distinctness  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  cause  ;  upon  the  branches  of 
these  clusters  are  round  bodies,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  described  presently.  Every 
cluster  has  eight  or  nine  of  these  branches  or 
leaves ;  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  the  same 
point,  but  fh^  points  from  whence  they  set  out 


are  not  far  asunder ;  each  of  these  branches  is 
bent  a  little  inwards,  so  that  all  of  them  taken 
together  form  a  kind  of  shallow  cup.  If  the 
eye  be  placed  right  over  the  base  of  this  cup, 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  eight  or  nine 
branches  is  like  unto  that  of  a  star,  with  so 
many  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre.  If 
the  cluster  be  slightly  touched,  all  the  branches 
instantly  fold  up,  and  form  a  small  round 
mass.  The  stem  which  supports  the  cluster 
contracts  also,  at  the  same  time  folding  up 
like  a  workman's  measuring  rule,  that  con. 
sists  of  three  or  four  joints.  This  extraordin- 
ary assemblage  constitutes  one  organized 
whole,  formed  of  a  multitude  of  similar  and 
also  particular  ones  ;  a  new  species  of  society, 
in  which  all  the  individuals  are  members 
of  each  other  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  all 
participate  in  the  same  life. 

A  few  days  after  one  of  the  clusters  is 
formed,  small  round  bodies  or  bulbs  may  be 
perceived  to  protrude  in  several  places  from 
the  body  of  the  branch ;  these  grow  very  fast, 
and  arrive  at  their  greatest  growth  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  t)ulbs  detach  themselves 
from  the  branches  out  of  which  they  spring, 
and  go-  away,  swimming  till  they  can  settle 
upon  some  substance  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  water,  and  to  which  they  ^x  themselves 
by  a  short  pedicle  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  round, 
onlv  a  little  flatted  on  the  under  side,  the  pe- 
dicle continues  to  lengthen  gradually  for  about 
twenty. four  hours,  during  the  same  time  the 
bulbs  also  change  their  figure,  and  become 
nearly  oval .  There  are  in  a  cluster  but  few 
of  these  bulbs,  compared  with  the  number  of 
the  vorticellfle,  neither  do  all  the  bulbs  come 
out  at  the  same  time.  The  bulb  then  divides 
lengthways  into  two  smaller  ones,  (see  figure) 
but  which  arc  still  much  larger  than  the  vor. 
ticellae  themselves.  It  is  not  long  before  these 
are  separated  like  the  first,  and  thus  form  four 
bulbs  on  the  same  stalk ;  these  again  divide 
themselves,  and  form  eight ;  which  again  sub- 
divide, and  consequently  make  sixteen.  They 
are  all  connected  with  the  stalk  by  a  proper 
pedicle,  but  they  are  not  all  of  an  equal  size; 
the  largest  continue  to  divide  and  the  smallest 
begin  to  open,  and  take  the  bell- formed  shape. 
Trembley  observed  from  one  round  bulb,  in 
about  twenty.four  hours,  by  repeated  divisions, 
one  hundred  and  ten  vorticellae  to  be  formed. 

Vorticella  digitalis.  This  species  of  the  vor- 
ticella  is  very  scarce,  it  seems  only  to  have 
been  seen  by  Rosel,  who  found  it  on  the  mo. 
noculus  quadricornis,  (see  Jlgure)  till  it  was 
discovered  in  1784, by  Miiller,  wholiad  sought 
for  it  several  years  before,  but  in  vain.  The 
body  is  cylindrical,  crystalline,  and  appears 
almost  empty ;  it  has  three  pellucid  points  dis- 
posed lengthways,  the  apex  is  truncated  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  margin  bent  back.     The 
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upper  part  csontracta  itself,  and  the  margin 
tlien  assumes  a  conical  shape,  with  a  convex 
surface ;  there  are  in  general  but  few  branches 
from  the  principal  stem,  and  these  are  short 


and  thick.  It  excites  an  undulatory  motion, 
but  neither  hairs,  nor  rotatory  motion,  have 
been  discovered.  The  figure  represents  the 
vorticella  adhering  to  the  monoculus  quadri- 
cornis. 

VorticeUa  convallaria.     These  vorticellse,  or 
bell-animals,  as  they  are  termed  by  Baker, 


are  generally  found  adhering  to  some  sub- 
stance in  the  water ;  they  are  represented  here 
as  found  by  Rosel,  fixed  to  a  curious  comu 
ammonisy  with  points  projecting  from  the  back. 
To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  only  as  so  many 
little  white  points,  but  under  the  microscope, 
as  little  bells,  agitating  the  water  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  stems  of  these  have  a 
particular  motion,  they  draw  themselves  np 
and  shorten  all  at  once,  taking  the  form  of  a 
spiral  wire  or  screw  ;  in  a  moment  after  they 
again  extend  themselves.  Many  of  them  may 
be  seen  at  times  adhering  to  each  other  by  their 
tails;  the  cilia  are  disposed  round  the  mouth,  and 
require  a  good  defining  power  to  exhibit  them 


satisfactorily.  On  reference  to  the  figure,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  some  of  the  animalcales 
differ  in  appearance  from  others :  tlioae  which 
are  nearly  circular  are  in  a  state  of  inaclirity; 
others,  assuming  an  oval  form,  and  beginning 
to  open,  are  in  the  act  of  stretching  themselves 
out  to  take  their  prey ;  and  such  as  have  taken 
the  perfect  cup.like  shape,  are  fully  extended, 
with  their  cilia  in  action,  collecting  fooid.  One 
is  drawn  on  a  considerably  enlarged  scale,  to 
exhibit  more  clearly  the  $tyli  and  cilia. 

Vorticella  SpEaES. 

1.  ForiieeUa  chtrtcL  In  the  form  of  a  tni>eziiizny  of 
ablaokUh  green  oolocir,and  opaque. — 2,  Vorticella  ^ka- 
roida.  Globose,  unifonn.  and  opaqae. — S.  Vortiodla 
vrnleftt.  CjlindricAl,  uniform,  ffreen,  and  opaque. — 4. 
VoiiioeUa  Imiififm.  Green,  the  tiinder  part  laminated, 
with  a  poiut  m  the  middle  prcgecting  from  tbe  edge.— 
5.  Vorticella  hurmta.  Green,  the  aperture  truncated, 
with  a  central  papillarr  pTojccdon.~6.  VortiotUm  Tarn. 
Cylindrioal,  truncated,  opaque,  of  a  blackiaU  eokwr, 
the  fiMre  part  ciliated. — 7.  VortioeUa  tpidarimmi.  Round 
and  promment,  with  an  orbicular  aperture,  and  loni; 
hairt  radiating  as  firom  a  centre. — 8.  Vortiedla  niprv. 
Blaok,andtop>8haped.— 9.  VortiodlamMfanm*.  Gran, 
opaque,  Tariable,  with  vesicles  scattered  about  the  body. 
— 10.  Vorticella  ftolvmorpka.  Many-shaped,  green, 
opaque.— 11.  Voriic^laeucullHs.  Long,  round,  the  aper- 
ture or  mouth  obliquelv  truncated. — 1*2.  VoHweUa 
Mtrieulata.  Green,  the  belly  round  and  prominent,  ca- 
llable of  being  lengthened  or  shortened ;  the  fore-part 
truncated,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  common  water-bottle; 
the  neck  is  sometimes  very  long,  at  others^  very  abort, 
and  filled  with  green  molecules. — 13.  Voritcella  oarata^ 
Nearly  of  a  cubical  figure,  the  under  part  bent  in  an 
obtuse  an^le. — U.  Vortienla  indga.  Cubical,  Uie  lower 
part  divaricated. — \^.  VorUoeUa pap31aru.  Big-bellicd, 
the  fore-part  truncated,  with  a  papillary  tafl,  and  a 
splendid  papillary  oxcresoence  on  the  side. — 16.  VorH- 
odla  eaectUue,  Cylindrical,  the  aperture  broad  and  flat, 
the  edge  turned  down.— 17.  Vorttcdia  cirvnta.  Big-bel- 
lied, the  aperture  sinuated,  two  tufts  of  hair  on  each 
sideof  the  belly.— 18.  Vorticella  namta.  Cylindrical, 
with  a  promineut  point  in  the  middle  of  the  cup. — 19. 
Vorticella  ttdlina,  Orbi  oular.  with  a  molecular  disc,  and 
ciliated  margin. — 20.  Vortioaia  ditOMO.  Orbicular,  the 
edge  ciliated,  with  a  kind  of  convex  handle  on  the  un- 
der side. — ^21.  Vorticella  acypkina.  Bowl-shaped,  crr»- 
talline,  with  an  opaque  spherule  in  the  middle. — '12, 
Vorticella  alUina,  The  fore-part  cylindrioal,  the  hinder 
part  tapering  and  ending  nearly  in  a  point.— 23.  ?  orft- 
ceUafhtHUna,  Empty,  cylindrical,  the  apex  truncated. 
—24.  VorticeUa  trmealella.  Cylindrical,  stuffed  or 
filled,  the  apex  truncated,  with  very  short  cilia. — ^25. 
VortaceUa  hmacitta.    Cylindrical,  truncated  with  two 

{>air  of  cilia. — ^26.  VortiseUa  /raatnitta.  Gregarioufi,  cy- 
indrical,  obliquely  truncated,  with  two  pair  of  cilia, 
and  a  fissure  or  notch  at  the  upper  edge.— 27.  Vortiedla 
cralegaria.  Compound,  with  globous  naked  florctic, 
two  tentaoula,  and  a  branched  stem. — 28.  Vortieella 
hamala.  Purse-formed,  the  edge  of  its  aperture  or 
mouth  set  with  rigid  points.- 29.  VoriioeUa  craieri/brm- 
it.  Approaching  to  a  square  figure,  with  &scicles  of 
cilia  even  at  the  hinder  part.— SO.  VortiteOa  eanalieula- 
to.  Dilated,  pellucid,  with  an  incision  in  the  side — 31 . 
Vorticella  vertatUit.  lx>ng,  spear-formed,  but  often 
oliangiug  into  a  pitcher-like  form. — 32.  Vorticella  am- 
nulla.  Contained  in  a  pellucid  bottle-shaped  bag,  Uie 
head  divided  into  two  lobes.— 33.  VortkeUafolltadala, 
Oblong,  in  a  bri&ht  cylindrical  bag.— 34.  VortictUa  lor- 
m.  C}'lindrical,  the  aperture  crescent-shaped,  two 
small  thorny  points  projecting  from  the  binder  part. — 
35.  VorticeUa  eacculata,  like  an  inverted  cone,  the 
aperture  crescent- shaped,  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
notched,  the  tail  biphrllous. — So.  Vorticella  aurila, 
Cylmdrioal  and  big-bellied,  the  aperture  destitute  of 
haim,  both  sides  of  it  are  fumisheo  with  rotatory  cilia, 
tail  biphyllous. — 37.  VorticeUa  tremula.    Conical  shape. 
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niouth  divided  into  two  parts  and  aet  with  amall 
spines,  a  point  projecting  from  the  toil.— 38.  VorHceUa 
serila,  somewliat  oone-shaped,  the  apertare  set  with 
spines,  tlie  tail  short  and  diTidod  into  two  points.— 39. 
VorUoeUa  laaMulata,  lake  an  inTerted  oone,  the  aper- 
ture  lobated,  the  tail  small  and  furnished  with  two 
bristles. — 40.  VvriioeUaoonstrida.  Elliptical,  ventriooee, 
the  mouth  undivided,  the  tail  annulated  and  forked. — 
41.  VorHodla  topata,  Square,the  aperture  not  divided, 
the  tail  oonsistLng  of  two  long  spines,  which  occasion- 
ally unite  and  appear  as  one. — 12.  VortwUa  longiaeta. 
Long,  flat,  the  tail  formed  of  two  very  long  bristles.— 
43.  VortieeUa  roMoria.  Cylindrical,  with  a  little  organ 
projecting  from  the  neck,  and  a  long  tail  fhmished  with 
four  points. — 44.  Vordodla  Jurcata.  Cylindrical,  the 
aperture  undivided,  the  tail  rather  long,  and  divided 
mto  two  parts. — 15.  Vortiodla  oatuiu$.  Cylindrical,  the 
aperture  plain,  the  tail  short,  bent  back,  and  divided 
into  two  points.— 46.  VorHceUa  cameula.  Cylindrical, 
the  aperture  pli^,  with  a  short  articulated  tail  divided 
into  two  pointed  parts.— 47.  Voriioellafdu.  Cylindri- 
cal, beardless,  with  the  tail  tcrminatmg  in  two  long 
spines. — 48.  VorHoella  stentarw,  Ijong-tailed,  trumpet- 
shaped  ,  the  anns  ftimished  with  rows  of  short  hafars. — 

49.  rorHoeUa  90ciali$,    Bearded,  thick,  and  wrinkled. — 

50.  VorUeeUafhteiUosa.  An  aggregated  tail,  oval -shaped, 
with  a  dilated  pellucid  di8c.-n51.  VoHioeUa  dtrma. 
Simple,  many-shaped,  with  an  orifice  admitting  of 
contraction,  and  an  eaually  sized  foot-stalk.— 52.  VorH- 
cplla  pirifomm.  Simple,  oval,  with  a  very  short  retrac- 
tile foot,  which  it  can  draw  within  itself.— ^3.  VortieeUa 
laberota.  Simple,  the  upper  part  broad,  the  under  part 
small,  with  two  projections  at  the  anteHta  end,  ftir- 
nished  with  a  number  of  fibrilla.-— 54.  VortioeUa  Hnqena, 
Simple,  somewhat  oval-shaped,  with  a  small  pedicle, 
and  an  orifice  wliich  it  contracts  or  dilates. — 55.  Vorii- 
cella  indinatu.  Simple,  bent,  with  a  short  pedicle,  and 
small  retractile  head. — 56.  VortieeUa  vaginata.  Simple, 
erect,  shaped  like  a  truncated  egg.  the  pedicle  con- 
tained in  a  sheath. — 57.  VortieeUa  gtobularia.  Simple, 
sphericaL  with  a  twisted  pedicle.— ^8.  VortieeUa  Iwtaria, 
Simple,  hemispherical,  with  a  twisted  pedicle.— 59. 
VortieeUa  oomUaria,  Described.— 60.  VortieeUa  mtam. 
Simple, witha twistedturbinatedpedide. — 61.  Vortiodla 
nebtui/era.  Simple,  egg-sliaped,  the  pedicle  bent  back. 
—-62.  VortieeUa  anmaaris.  Simple,  truncated,  with  a 
pedicle  twisted  at  the  end.— 63.  VortieeUa  acinoea. 
Compound,  with  ciliated  globous  naked  fiorets,  and  an 
umbellated  stem.— 64.  VortieeUa  faedadaia.  Simple, 
green,  bell-shaped,  the  marfdn  or  edge  turned  back,  the 
pedicle  twisted.— 65.  VortieeUa  hkms,  llie  head  re- 
sembling a  citron,  the  apex  truncated,the  base  narrow ; 
a  gaping  cleft  is  observable  descending  from  the  apex 
to  one-third  of  the  body.— 66.  VortieeUa  beUii.  Shnple, 
hemispherical,  with  a  margin,  which  it  can  contract  at 
pleasure. — 67.  VortieeUa  f/emrUa.  Simple,  spherical, 
with  a  double  head. — 6d.  VortieeUa  pyraria.  Com- 
pound, with  beardless  oval  fiorets,  two  double  arms, 
the  stem  branched.— 69.  VortieeUa  anastatiea.  Described. 
—70.  Vortiedla diffUalis.  Deacnhed.— 7) .VortieeUa poty- 
rina,  Compoun'd,  oval  truncated,  with  a  bendinff, 
i)raDchmg  stalk.— 72.  VortieeUa  racemoea.  Compound, 
rigid  pedicle,  with  small  branched  long  feet.— 73.  Vor- 
tieeUa qfaUtini,    Described. 

XVII.  Brachiohus.  a  worm  capable  of 
contracting,  covered  with  a  shell, and  furnished 
with  rotatory  cilia. 

Plate  35,  fig.  63.  Brachionta  pasius, — **  A 
curious  little  creature,  with  two  long  bristles 
in  front,  like  the  antennae  of  an  insect." 

Plate  S7,fig.  23.  Brachionui  Bakeri. — The 
general  characteristics  of  this  creature  are  as 
follows: — the  shell  ventricose,  four  teeth  at 
the  apex,  two  horns  at  the  base,  and  a  long 
tail  terminating  in  two  short  points.  From 
each  side  of  the  shell  there  is  a  curved  pro- 
jection,  inclining  towards  the  tail.  The 
upper  part  of  the  shell  has  in  general  four 


longer  spiculse,  and  two  shorter  ones.  From 
the  head,  two  arms  or  branches  are  frequently 
extended  ;  (he  circular  end  of  each  is  furnished 
with  a  tuft  of  little  hairs,  which  sometimes 
move  in  a  vibratory  manner,  at  other  times 
have  a  rotatory  motion.  The  eggs  are  either 
affixed  to  the  tail,  or  the  curved  part  of  the 
shell ;  they  have  from  one  to  five  hanging 
from  them. 

lUucHiONus  Species. 
1.  DroMotma  striatus.  Univalve,  the  shell  oval  and 
striated,  six  notches  or  teeth  round  the  upper  edge, 
the  base  whole  or  even,  without  a  tail. — 2.  Braehvmue 
equamvla.  Univalve,  shell  orbicular,  the  apex,  trun- 
cated, and  having  four  teeth,  the  base  smooth,  no  tail. 
— 3.  BnuMonue  pala.  Univalve,  with  an  oblong  exca- 
vated shell,  four  long  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base 
smooth,  no  tail,  the  colour  yellow. — 4.  BrackioiNts  ie/xx- 
/iVm.  Univalve,  the  shell  oblong  and  infiected,  ten 
teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base  smooth,  and  a  spurious  taiL 
— 5.  Braekiomu  patina.  Univalve,  shell  orbicular,  the 
edges  regular,  and  having  a  long  beardless  tail.— 6. 
Braekiomu  dypeatue.  Univalve,  the  shell  oblong,  the 
apex  notched!  the  base  smooth,  and  the  tail  nuked. — 
7.  Braddonue  lameUaria,  Univalve,  the  shell  extending 
considerablv  beyond  the  body ;  the  base  divided  into 
three  small  horns,  with  two  hairs  at  the  end  of  the 
tail. — 8.  Brachionus  pateUa,  Univalve  oval  shell,  two 
teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base  notched,  two  bristles  at 
the  tail.— 9.  Braduonus  bradea.  Univalve,  shell  rather 
orbicular,  lunated  apex,  smooth  base,  and  the  tail  fur- 
nished with  two  spines. — 1 0.  Brat^ionut  ntieatUis.  Uni- 
valve, with  an  oblong  shell,  the  apex  tiairr,  and  the 
base  notched. — 11.  Brachioma  oram.  Bivalve,  with  a 
flattened  shell,  the  apex  notched,  a  hollow  part  at  the 
base,  the  tail  formed  of  two  tufts  of  hairs. — 12.  Braek- 
iomu tripot.  Bivalve,  the  apex  of  the  shell  bcardlessj 
three  horns  at  the  base,and  double  tail.— 13.  Braekiomu 
dentattu.  Bivalve,  vrith  an  arclied  shell,  the  apex  and 
the  base  are  both  toothed,  and  the  tail  fonnea  of  two 
spines. — 1 4.  Braekiomu  mueronatiu.  Bivalve,  something 
of  a  square  form  ;  the  apex  and  base  pomted  ;  the  tail 
consisting  of  two  spines. — 15.  Bradnonua  uncinatus. 
Bivalve,  with  an  oval  shell,  the  apex  even,  the  base 
pointed,  two  thick  bristles  for  the  tail.— 16.  Braekiomu 
drrattu,  Ventricose,  somewliat  pellucid,  the  head 
conical,  with  a  bundle  of  hairs  on  both  sides  ;  it  has 
also  a  rotatory  organ. — 17.  Braekiomu  paeaiu.  De- 
scribed.— 18.  Brackimus  quadrattu.  Capsular,  in  a  quad- 
rangular shell,  with  two  small  teeth  at  the  apex,  two 
horns  proceeding  from  the  base,  and  no  tail. — 19.  Braek- 
iomu impreeaiu.  Capsular,  the  shell  quadrangular,  a 
smooth  undivided  apex,  obtuse  base,  notched  margin, 
and  a  flexuous  tail. — 20.  Braekiomu  uroedaris.  Single, 
with  a  short  tail,  and  toothed  mouth. — ^21.  Bradtiomu 
Bakeri,  Described.— 22.  Braekiomu  patvlw.  Capsular, 
shell  ventricose,  eight  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base  lun- 
ated or  hollowed  into  tlie  form  of  a  crescent,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  four  hems  ;  the  tail  short,  with  two  small 
points  at  the  end. 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  Infus. 
oria,  we  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
microscopists  to  the  propriety  of  merging  ap» 
paraUly  special  dififerences  into  one  individual, 
by  attentively  noting  the  successive  changes 
which  each  creature  undergoes.  From  our 
own  observation  we  are  convinced  that  noth- 
ing more  is  required  than  a  good  instrument, 
extensive  leisure,  and  considerable  patience, 
to  enable  the  philosophical  inquirer  to  simplify 
the  Infusorial  arrangement :  that  this  is  a 
desirable  object  for  attainment  none  will  deny, 
except  those  who  are  so  enamoured  of  system- 
atic complexity,  that  they  delight  in  nothing 
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80  much  as  in  stringing  together  hard  names, 
and  in  weaving  leanied  labyrinths  which  shall 
be  '^  caviare  to  the  general." 

In  our  first  chapter  we  remarked  that 
molecular  activity  closely  resembles  the  vitaU 
ify  of  the  infusorial  monads,  and  stated  our 
intention  of  returning  to  the  subject  We 
shall  in  this  place  offer  only  a  few  incidental 
observations.  So  far  as  the  mere  activity  is 
concerned,  the  movements  of  the  monads  and 
molecules  are  apparently  identical  ;  there 
may,  notwithstanding,  on  a  careful  examinfition, 
be  discovered  an  evident  votantary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  monads,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  molecules  ;  these  latter  obviously 
act  upon  each  other,  the  former  act  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  All  supposed  identity 
between  molecular  and  monadic  motion,  is, 
however,  we  conceive,  entirely  overthrown  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  polygastric  struc 
ture  of  infusoria.  The  monads,  it  is  ascertained, 
have  polygastric  sacs  similar  in  principle  to 
those  of  the  larger  animalcules,  regarding 
whoso  animal  vitality  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion  ;  consequently  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
from  analogy,  that  the  monads,  though  placed 
at  the  extreme  limit  on  the  descending  scale 
of  animality,  are  not  mere  active  atoms,  but 
really  organized  animal  bodies ;  and  indeed 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  these 
monads  pass  into  other  forms  and  are  ulti- 
mately developed  in  the  larger  and  less 
equivocal  animalcular  existences. 


CHAP.  III. 

SPERMATIC  ANIMALCULES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen. 
tury  the  existence  of  seminal  animalcules  was 
discovered  and  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Leeuwenhoeck  and  Hartsoeker,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  observer. 
The  former  micrographer,  if  he  did  not  orig- 
inate the  discovery,  at  least  explained  and 
illustrated  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
his  contemporary ;  and  he  has  consequently 
been  considered  as  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject  The  hypotheses  and  contro- 
versies  which  arose  out  of  the  inquiries  regard, 
ing  spermatic  animals,  are  interesting  to  the 
natural  historian ;  and  though,  in  a  popular 
work,  the  subject  must  be  approached  with 
caution,  it  is  still  desirable  that  some  general 
information  should  be  given  concerning  these 
vital  germs,  whose  existence  is  undeniable, 
though  their  relation  to  the  mature  animal 
has  not  even  yet  been  ascertained. 

Before  the  discovery  of  animalcules  in  the 
Bemtn  moiculinwny  the  egg  system,  as  it  was 
termed,  obtained  universal  consent     It  was 


asserted  that  tbe  female  ovaria  contained  eggs, 
waiting  only  till  a  principle  of  life  was  com.  i 
municated  to  them  by  the  other  sex,Tvhen 
the  previously  formed  foetus  would  bam  { 
through  these  receptacles  and  claim  their  i 
birth.  When  the  existence  of  spermatic  ani- 
mals  was  announced,  a  system  entirely  oppo- 
site  in  principle  was  earnestly  contended  fe 
by  many  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  tbc  ! 
day.  The  new  hypoUiesis  considered  tbc  | 
seminal  animal  to  be  identical  with  the 
mature  fcetus,  and  that  it  needed  only  for  it* 
perfect  developement,  a  suitable  nidus,  which 
was  provided  in  the  uterus  of  the  female. 
The  advocates  of  each  system  conlendd 
strenuously  for  its  support ;  but  the  dala  in 
either  case  were  insufficient  to  decide  the  pro- 
blem of  generation,  and  both  parties  continoed 
to  argue  hypothetically,  advancing  with  cTery 
fresh  argument  still  nearer  to  tbe  climax  d 
absurdity.  At  the  present  dav  we  have  m 
certain  knowledge  concerning  the  mysterioB! 
process  by  which  the  succession  of  animated 
creatures  is  secured,  and  the  intent  of  tin 
spermatic  animals  is  still  matter  of  pcrplexitj. 
These  vital  germs  do,  however,  exist  in  tbc 
seminal  fluids  of  all  animals,  from  tbc  laigcsl 
to  the  least ;  and  it  is  to  their  mere  cxistcDM 
that  our  further  remarks  will  principally  « 
directed. 

Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  observed  in  the  semen 
of  the  human  species,  not  less  than  ten  tboo- 
sand  living  creatures,  contained  in  a  poTti» 
of  the  fluid  equal  in  surface  to  a  grain  of  sand. 
"  Their  size  was  smaller  than  ihe  red  globol« 
of  the  blood,  and  even  less  than  tbe  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  sand.  Their  bodies  wew 
roundish,  somewhat  flat  before,  but  ending 
sharp  behind,  with  tails  exceedingly  trans- 
parent, five  or  six  times  longer,  and  about 
five  times  more  slender  than  thei'r  bodies. 
They  moved  themselves  along  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  their  tails,  in  various  bendmgs. 
after  the  manner  that  eels  and  serpents  swiin: 
and  sometimes  their  tails  were  moved  taw 
eight  or  ten  times  in  getting  forwards  the 
diameter  of  a  hair."  Their  shape  may  w 
more  popularly  described  as  being  very  neany 
that  of  the  Udpole.  The  seminal  animalcDle^ 
of  all  living  creatures,  that  have  heen  ex- 
amined, bear  strong  resemblance  to  eac 
other  ;  the  size  likewise  does  not  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  disproportion  of  bulk  in  /*^°*'^ 
animals,  and  hence  they  are  readily  discovered 

in  the  semen  of  birds,  fishes*  and  insect* 

•*  Upon  viewing  the  milt,  or  semen  »<»«•': 
invm,  of  a  living  cod-fish,  such  numbers  o 
animalcules  were  found  therein,  that  at  w*^ 
ten  thousand  of  them  were  supposed  to  exis 
in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  sand.  Wl|jf"^j 
Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  argues  that  the  myt/^ 
that   single   cod-fish   contained  more  hv^"» 
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animalcules  than  there  are  people  alive  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole*  earth  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  To  find  the  comparative  size  of 
these  creatures,  he  placed  a  hair  of  his  head 
near  them,  which  hair  through  his  micro, 
scope  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  at  least  sixty  such  animal- 
cules could  lie  within  that  diameter,  whence, 
their  bodies  being  spherical,  it  must  follow, 
that  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  are  but  equal  to  a  globe  whose  diameter 
is  no  more  than  the  breadth  of  such  hair." 

Mr  Leenwenhoeck  assures  us  that  he  found 
a  fluid  in  male  spiders,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly their  semen,  and  he  therein  discovered 
prodigious  multitudes  of  animalcules  so  ex- 
tremely minute,  that  many  millions  of  them 
would  not  equal  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet. 
'*  He  found  them  likewise  in  the  semen  of  the 
dormouse,  in  oysters,  in  silk-worms,  in  the 
Itibella  minima,  or  small  dragon  fly,  in  the 
common  fly,  in  the  flea,  in  gnats,  and  in 
several  other  insects."  It  has  been  objected 
to  these  discoveries,  that  no  organs  have  been 
detected  in  insects  for  the  secretion  of  a 
seminal  fluid,  and  that  Lecuwenhoeck  must 
consequently  have  sufiered  his  enthusiasm  to 
deceive  him  into  a  belief  that  he  saw  what 
Dad  no  existence.  Whether,  however,  secre- 
tory organs  may  be  detected  or  not,  no  curious 
I  inquirer  need  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
of  animalcules  existing  in  insect  bodies  ;  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
obtained,  and  their  striking  similarity,  both 
in  figure  and  activity,  to  the  seminal  animals 
of  larger  creatures,  the  inference  is  fairly 
drawn  from  analogy  that  their  character  and 
uses  are  the  same. 

Bufibn  asserts  that  what  have  been  called 
spermatic   animals   are  not  creatures  really 
possessing  life,  but  something  proper  to  com- 
pose a   living   creature,  distinguishing  them 
by  the  name  of  organic  particles,  and  that  the 
moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
infusions  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, are  of  the  same  nature.     But  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  all  those  who  have  examined 
the  subject  with  accuracy  and  attention,  con- 
cur in  the  belief  that  Buflbn,  and  others  who 
I      adopted  his  views,  had  deceived  themselves 
by  inaccurate  experiments,  and  that  BufTon 
himself  had  not  even  seen  the  spermatic  ani- 
'      mals  he  supposed  himself  to  be  describing. 
We  do  not  altogether  adopt  this  opinion  :  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Buflbn  had  occa- 
sionally seen  the  seminal  animalcules,  but  it 
'      was  through  the  medium  of  glasses  ill-adapted 
[      for  their  development, that  is  to  say,  he  observed 
them  under  the  confused  powers  of  a  com. 
]      pound  microscope  of  the  old  construction,  the 
'      most  unsuitable  instrument  that  could  possibly 
I      be  employed  in  such  researches.     It  is  very 


evident  that  he  saw  nothing  distinctly  and 
satisfactorily,  or  he  would  not  have  confounded 
the  spermatic  animals  with  the  gelatine 
masses  that  are  occasionally  found  in  tlie 
semen.  He  says, — ^*  We  do  not  always  see, 
in  the  human  semen,  the  filaments  (tails)  I 
have  mentioned :  for  this  purpose,  the  liquor 
must  be  examined  the  moment  it  is  extracted 
from  the  body  ;  and  even  then  they  do  not 
uniformly  appear.  When  the  liquor  is  too 
thick,  it  presents  nothing  but  large  globules, 
which  may  be  distinguished  with  a  common 
lens.  When  examined  with  the  microscope 
they  have  the  appearance  of  small  oranges  ; 
they  are  very  opaque  and  one  of  them  oc- 
cupies the  whole  field  of  the  microscope." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  after  examining  these 
globules,  he  diluted  the  semen  and  found  no- 
thing like  life  or  motion  therein.  The  sum 
of  all  this  is,  that  the  semen  here  alluded  to 
was  either  unhealthy  and  contained  no  ani- 
malcules, or  had  been  so  long  removed  from 
the  body,  that  the  vital  germs  had  ceased  to 
exist,  in  which  case  they  would  blend  with 
the  liquor  and  be  indistinguishable  ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  familiar  to  every  observer  of  these 
creatures,  that  when  their  existence  is  draw, 
ing  to  a  close  they  collect  together  in  large 
groups,  and  when  dead  form  nearly  a  homu- 
geneous  mass. 

There  is  a  strange  degree  of  confusion 
throughout  Bufibn's  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  tho  spermatic  animals,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  his 
optical  resources  were  inadequate,  and  that 
whilst  he  saw  nothing  with  sufficient  distinct, 
ness  to  furnish  data  for  an  accurate  judgment, 
he  was  willing  to  bend  all  the  phenomena  he 
saw  to  the  purpose  of  a  preconceived  and 
favourite  theory.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of 
the  animalcules  as  being  attached  by  their 
tails  to  some  foreign  substance,  as  evidently 
striving  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tails,  and  as 
actually  accomplishing  this  and  becoming  in 
consequence  more  active  and  lively.  The 
absurdity  of  these  assertions  is  strikingly 
shown  by  observation  with  the  improved  mi- 
croscopic  powers  of  the  present  day.  These 
animals  are  now  readily  seen  in  all  their  ex- 
tent, and  in  all  their  movements ;  the  tail  is 
not,  as  BufTon  says,  a  mere  filament,  but  an 
absolute  elongation  of  the  body,  gradually 
tapering  and  terminating  in  the  finest  point 
imaginable  ;  and  the  animals  evidently  could 
not,  if  so  disposed,  free  themselves  from  this 
appendage.  Their  motions  are,  as  already 
noticed,  precisely  that  of  an  eel  or  a  serpent 
in  water  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  appear  to 
lose  their  tails,  it  is  when  their  motions  arc 
about  to  cease,  when  they  are  dying,  at  whii-li 
time  they  not  un frequently  coil  themselves 
into  a  circular  mass. 
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Mr  Needham,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Buffon,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  seminal 
animalcules,  so  called,  in  place  of  being  really 
animated  beings,  are  only  prodigiously  small 
machines.  He  will  be  best  understood  in  his 
own  words,  when  describing  the  milt  of  the 
Calmar,  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  whose  seminal 
animals  resemble  spiral  springs  inclosed  in 
a  transparent  case.  *'  When  the  small  ma- 
chines," he  says/*  have  come  to  maturity,  se- 
veral of  them  act  as  soon  as  they  arc  exposed 
to  the  air.  Most  of  them,  however,  may  be 
commodiously  viewed  by  the  microscope  be- 
fore their  action  commences ;  and  even  before 
they  act,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  with  a  drop 
of  water  the  superior  extremity  of  the  exter- 
nal  case,  which  then  begins  to  expand,  while 
the  two  slender  ligaments  that  issue  out  of  the 
case  are  twisted  and  contorted  in  different 
ways.  At  the  same  lime,  the  screw  rises 
slowly,  and  the  spirals  at  its  superior  end  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  act  against  the  top  of 
the  case,  those  which  are  lower  seeming  to  be 
continually  followed  by  others  that  issue  from 
the  piston  ;  I say^  that  they  seem  to  follow  ;  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  only  a  deception  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  screw***  We  need  not 
pursue  his  remarks  further,  as  they  would  be 
unintelligible  without  a  diagram.  We  may, 
however,  add  Bufifon's  remark  upon  his  theory. 

Mr  Needham  concludes  that  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  that  the  total  action  of  this  machine 
is  occasioned  by  the  spring  of  the  screw.  But 
unfortunately,  he  proves  by  several  experi- 
ments, that  the  screw  is  acted  upon  by  a  power 
residing  in  the  spongy  part :  as  soon  as  the  screw 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  machine,  it 
ceases  to  act,  and  loses  all  motion."  What 
then  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Needham's  hypothesis? 
Simply  this:  that  spermatic  animals,  like  all 
other  living  creatures,  considered  apart  from 
the  vital  principle,  are  machines ;  but  that 
these  machines  have  within  them  a  motive  and 
active  force;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  endued 
with  vitality,  by  which  they  move  and  act  in- 
dependently of  any  external  agent  The  ques- 
tion of  vitality,  is  not  perilled  by  thestatement 
that  **  even  before  they  act,  it  is  necessary  to 
moisten  the  upper  extremity."  Sustenance  is 
necessary  to  all  animals ;  the  organs  cannot 
act  without  a  material  on  which  to  act,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  organs  is  death  or  a  sus- 
pension of  vitality.  The  factof  apparent  death, 
and  repeated  rcvivescence,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  experimentalist,  is  strikingly  witnessed  in 
the  case  of  some  Infusoria,  that  die  when 
the  moisture  in  which  they  exist  evaporates, 
and  revive  again  so  soon  as  new  fluid  is  ap. 
plied  to  them.     This  phenomenon,  it  will  also 


be  remembered,  is  observable  in  a  cUssof  anl 
malcules  exhibiting  s^phistaltieactioh.miicxiR. 
seouently  identified  with  animal  existencet 

Bufifon,  as  an  additional  argument  against 
the  actual  vitality  of  seminal  and  other  ani- 
malcules, instances  the  fact  of  minute  actJTe 
particles  being  found  in  various  subslan^' 
and  under  circumstances  that  totally  preclude 
a  living  principle.  These  are  nothing  luof 
than  what  in  the  present  day  are  designilefi  ] 
the  active  molecules  of  matter,  those  m^. 
inorganiased  particles  of  every  description  oi 
bodies  which  exhibit  a  singular  and  onifonn 
activity,  arising,  as  we  have  previously  sop- 
posed,  from  their  mutual  action  upon  ear'r 
other.  And  though  when  the  seminal  aniiM;< 
are  crowded  together,  their  motions  appear  ts 
be  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  molecnk 
we  no  sooner  thin  the  multitudes  of  the  former. 
and  spread  them  over  a  larger  space,  than  « 
distinctly  perceive  that  their  motions  are  mde- 
pendent  of  external  causes,  and  are  directed 
by  a  principle  of  volition  resident  in  the inu- 
viduals.  .  . 

Having  stated  and  replied  to  the  iprm^ 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  Ite 
vitality  of  seminal  animals,  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  the  wild  speculations  which  arose  on: 
of  their  discovery.  Leen  wenhoeck  and  many 
others  strenuously  contended  that  thca  aw 
malcules  were  really  miniatures  of  hom« 
kind  ;  "  but  what  is  still  more  amaang,  l^a 
Icnpatius  saw  one  of  these  animals  break 
through  iU  coat  or  covering  :  it  was  thenj>o 
more  an  animalcule,  but  a  real  human  body. 
in  which  he  easily  distinguished  the  two  am* 
and  legs,  the  breast  and  the  head."!  ]^ 
doctrine  o( evolution,  as  it  is  termed,  scemefl'^ 
be  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  sperma- 
tic animalcules  :  "  according  to  it,  all  aniffl^^ 
have  existed  from  the  first  creation  as  /x^efl, 
preformed  germs,  within  their  ^^""f'T 
succeeding  generations  being  lodged  w 
preceding  ones  like  nests  of  boxes,  and  p 
gressively  developed."  There  is  *  point  ^^^'^^ 
human  reasoning  must  pause :  in  ^^^  P'**,; 
case,  we  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  p»w^' 
fie  animal  fluid  contains  myriads  of  living  ere  ^ 
tures  whose  purpose  in  the  generative  ccono  . 
still  remains  unknown.  What  new  ^"^^^^ 
may  be  made  concerning  them  with  ^^^?^' 
improved  instruments  now  in  use,  it  w  ""P 
sible  to  say  ;  we  may  however,  venture  ^^ 
opinion  that  philosophic  inquiry  c«n*^°  . 
better  employed  than  in  eliciting  ^Hr^^ 
legitimate  means  which  art  ^^^  *^'jfV 
progressively  supply,  more  and  more  o 
mysteries  and  wonders  connected  ^i^"^ 
continual  succession  of  animated  beings* 
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4^4  Th«  ItaU«lftt«r  u  dIreeU  to  the  uoU  In  the  pefe  to  which  it  it  «Axod.~Th«  Bomaa  naiatnli,  of  coutm^ 
refer  to  the  volumes  of  the  worlc. 


Atdombud-JUkf  charaeterued  by  the  posliioii  of  the  yen- 
tral  fins,  ii.  294;  the  pricUy  finned,  299;  the  soft 


finned,  801—907. 
Ab$tmem»^  benefits  of  ooeasional. 


lEIiKa- 


«....  186;Qui 
beth'seommandsoonoeming^ib.;  how  defeated,  ib.; 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  ib.;  histanees  of  aosti- 
nence,  ib.  n. 
AcatUhopterigii,  or  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  294;  thA  vfyie- 

ties  specified  and  described,  ii.  299. 
AduUet  the  9eoond,  a  Roman  tribune,  his  strength,  i.  180. 
Acom^  shell-fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  874. 
Adder,  account  of  the  common  viper  or  adder,  ii.  418, 
419,  M.;  treatment  for  its  bite,  4*20,  m. 

,  or  gigantic  crane,  account  of  the,  ii.  172,  n, 

a  species  of  ibex,  L  303,  u. 
reUtions  of  the  docility  of  the  elephant,  I. 

I,  an  instrument  for  producing  wind,  described, 

yCfiia,  in  Sicily,  a  volcano,  i.  41 :  eruption  of,  in  1537, 

41 ;  latest  eruption  o^  ib.  is.;  description  of,  ib. 
AJHoans,    See  Ntaroe$. 


(foe,  the  effects  of.  on  the  human  body,  i.  204;  on  the 
Dones,ib.;  on  the  cartilages,  ib. ;  instances  of  sreat 
age  in  man,  206;  of  fishes,  how  determined,  IL  247. 

Aguutiy  distingmshed  firom  the  rabbit  in  ft>nn.  i.  444; 
its  voracity,  ib.;  burrows  in  trees,  ib.;  habituaes,  ib.; 
fiesh,  445;  how  hunted,  ib.;  its  cry,  ib.;  parturi- 
tion, ib. 

Ai,K  species  of  sloth,  i.  557. 

Air.i.  104,  its  elasticity  and  weight,  104, 105,  and  «.;  ex- 
pansion, 107;  instruments  to  measure  its  weight,  106 
— 108,  n.;  analysis  of  atmospheric  air,  109,  m.;  how 
changed  Arom  the  elementary  body,  108, 109,  and  1 12; 
its  cqnroding  qualities,  109;  necessary  for  vegetation 
and  Ufe,  1 10;  th^t  extracted  from  pUnts,  &c.,  fktal 
to  life,  1 1 0, 1 1 1 ;  effects  of,  on  man,  ib. ;  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  hot,  112;  of  cold,  ib.;  blessinfls  of,  115; 
supports  fire,  ib.;  conveys  sounds,  116;  odours,  ib.: 
taste,  ib.;  instruments  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  ^,  1 1 3,  m.  ;  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes, 
ii.  246;  how  breathed  by  them,  ib. 

Air  bladder  o/fukee,  account  of  the,  ii.  246, 247. 

Air  pump,  account  of  the«  i.  108. 

Albairoes.  described  by  Edwards,  ii.  204;  by  Wicque- 
fort,  205;  cliaracteriaties  of  the  albatross  tribe,  204, 
«.;  its  climate. ib.;  said  to  sleep  in  the  air,ib. ;  vora- 
city and  activity,  206;  affection  for  the  penguin,  ib.; 
nests  of  the,  on  the  Falkland  Isles,  ib. ;  removed,  why, 
ib.;  account  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  ib.  n.;  the  choco- 
late, ib.,  M.;  the  yellow-nosed,  ib. 

Albourae,  volcano  or,  i.  44. 

AloaircM,  name  given  by  Wlcquefort  to  the  albatross, 
U.205. 

AldrovandnBj  the  natural  historian,  his  credulity,  libe- 
rality, and  misfortunes,  ii.  227. 

Alga,  microscopic  examination  of,  iL  600. 

A^axd,  a  kind  of  ffaselle,  i.  809. 

AtUffcUorj  the,  distinguished  from  the  crocodile,  ii.  392, 
n.j  and  395;  pike-headed  alligator,  393,  n.;  alligators 
of  the  Ghtnges,  ib. ;  sports  with  the,  394,  n, 

AloU,  transverse  section  of,  ii.  602. 

Alpt,  description  of  a  person  ascending  the,  i.  60;  rocks 
fall  from  them,  63;  clefts  in  them,  ib. 

A  mberffHe,  a  perfume  obtained  from  the  cachalot,  iL  264. 
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Ambroee^  St.,  his  credulity  with  respect  to  the  halcyon, 

America,  South,  Watertou's  description  of  the  birds  of, 
il.  165-167,  i. 

.^merMom,.  their  pains  in  dressing  their  hair,  i.  173;  na- 
tive, described,  213;  its  animals  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  242. 

Amia,  a  fish,  noticed,  ii.  306. 

Ammodytei,  a  soft- finned  fish.  ii.  299. 

a  reptile  resemblmg  the  common  viper, 


421,11. 

Amour,  a  river  of  Tartary,  i.  77. 
Amphifmme  quadrupeds,  their  characteristics,  i.  474. 
AmphUbana,  or  double-neaded  serpent,  ii.  428,  and 

its  remarkable  motions,  ib. 
Anaconda^  a  large  snake  so  called,  ii.  429,  n. 
Anardiioat,  the  wolf-fish,  ii.  299. 
Aftaiom^  of  the  human  body,  1.  181, «. 
./fiKffif.  volcanoes  in  the,  1. 45;  Ulloa's  description  of  the, 

.^Isemofiufert.  instruments  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
the  wfaid.  1. 124;  thehr  imperfections.  125. 

Angler,  or  nshfaig-frog,  described,  ii.  288.  n. 

Angora,  goat  of,  described,  i.  299, «.,  and  302. 

Ankima,  a  kind  of  crane  found  in  Brazil,  described,  11. 
180. 

Ammaladet,  inftisorial,  ii.  623,  eltea.\  have  now  become 
legitimate  subjects  of  natural  history,  623;  their  in- 
conceivable mmutene8s,ib.;  the  term  trmMorio^  ex- 
plained, ib.;  hypothesis  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  animalcules  in  inftisions,  ib. ;  Fritchard's  summary 
of  their  characteristics  and  economy.  623 — 625;  term 
ammalaiU  defined,  623;  discovery  of  internal  struc- 
ture of  infiisoria,  628;  Ehrenberg's  arrangement  of 
them,  624;  the  cilia,  their  motions  and  uses,  ib.;  the 
sets,  ib. ;  the  styli,  io. ;  variable  processes,  ib. ;  Baron 
Glelohen's  experiments  with  animalcules,  ib.;  ]^ 
paring  Infiisions  for  production  of  animalcules,  ib.; 
variety  of  shape  ana  figure  observable  in  infVisoria, 
625;  modes  of  generation  or  production,  ib.;  remark- 
able disooveries  bv  Ehrenbet^,  ib.;  rapid  motions  of 
infrisoria,  ib. ;  ability  to  supp^  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  ib.;  M'illler*s  sclentinc  airangementj  626;  mon- 
ads, ib. ;  the  drop  monad,  ib. ;  monad  species,  lb.,  627 ; 
proteus  genus,  627 ;  the  melting  proteus.  ib. ;  pro- 
tons species,  ib.;  volvox  genus, ib.;  vegetable  volvox, 
ib.;  volvox  globator,  ib.;  volvox  species,  628;  en- 


chelis  genus,  ib.;  egs-shaped  encheiis,  ib.;  enohelis 
puncti^ra,  ib. ;  enoheliB  retrc^gradiu  ib. ;  encheiis 
species,  ib. ;  vibrio  genus,  629 ;  its  divisions,  ib. ;  pax« 
iUifer  vibrio,  ib.;  vibrio  lunula,  ib. ;  wheat  vibrio. lb., 
630;  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  in  vibrio,  630;  vibrio 
species,ib. ;  cydidium  genus,  ib. ;  azure  oydidium,  ib. ; 
cyclidium  species,  ib.;  paramodcium  genus,  631 ;  pa- 
ramoecium  chrysalis,  ib. ;  paramosclum  species,  ib.; 
kolpoda  genus,  ib.  ;  cuckoo  kolpoda,  ib. ;  kolpoda 
species,  ib.;  gonium  genus,  ib.;  breast- plate  conium, 
ib.;  gonium  species,  ib.;  bnrsaria  genus,  63^;  little 
swaltow-Iike  bursaria,  ib. ;  bursaria  species,  ib.;  cer- 
caria  genus,  ib. ;  green  oercaria,  ib. ;  ccrcaria  inouieta, 
ib. ;  ceroaria  species,  ib. ;  leuoophra  genus,  ib. ;  braee- 
let  leuconhra,  ib.;  leucophra  comuta,  ib.;  leuoophra 
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634 ;  keroiiA  pallasta,  lb. ;  kerona  flpecies,  ib.;  hi- 
mantopus  ^nus,  ib.;  himaotopus  larva,  ib.;  liiman- 
topoB  species,  ib. ;  vortioeila  genus,  ib. ;  ▼orticella  ot- 
athini,  633;  vortioeila  anastatioa,  ib. ;  vortioella  di- 
gitalis, ib.;  vortioeila  ooavallaria,  6S6;  vortioella  ape- 
oies,  ib.;  braohionua  aenus,  637;  braohionua  paasiis, 
ib.;  braohionua  Baken,  ib.;  braohionna  apeoies,  ib.; 
conoludmg  remarks^  ib.,  638.  See,  alao»  Spermatic 
Animalcules. 

Animal  Kinodomy  diaooTerioa  therein  by  the  microeoope, 
it.  602—623;  bony  atmoturea,  602;  muacles.  ib.; 
horns,  hoofs,  nails,  ib.;  hedge-hqg's  quill,  ib.;  naira, 
,  ^neral  description  of,  lb.,  603  ;  hair  of  dermeetes, 
603;  of  a  mouse,  ib.;  of  a  bat,  ib. ;  of  a  bee,  ib.;  of  a 
dormouse,  ib.;  of  a  mole,  ib.;  of  a  caterpillar,  ib.; 
feathers,  general  description  of,  ib.;  filament  of  fea- 
ther down,  604;  bird-catohing  spider,  hair  of,  ib.; 
humming  bird,  feathera  of,  ib.;  aingular  formationa 
connected  with  them,  ib.;  aoalea  and  perspiratorr 
porea  of  the  human  skin,  ib.;  remarka  thereon  with 
reference  to  tlie  preservation  of  health,  605;  metliod 
of  viewing  the  porea  by  the  microacope,  ib.;  scales  of 
fishea,  ib.;  of  an  eel.  ib.;  of  a  carp,  ib.;  hypothesis 
oonceming  theae  aoalea,  and  objeotiona  thereto,  ib.; 
cryataliine  lenses  of  animals,  ib. ;  Pritchard's  remarks 
thereon^  and  Brewster's  observations  of  the  same,  ib., 
606;  objeotiona  to  Brewater'a  atatementa,  606;  the 
blood  and  ita  circulation,  ib;  Pritcliard's  observations 
thereon,  ib. ;  objects  suited  to  exhibit  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  607 ;  peculiar  motion  of  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  id.;  globules  and  diaca  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood«  ib. ;  insects,  their  structure  and  transforma- 
tion.ib.;  eggs  of  inaects.  ib. ;  how  and  where  depo- 
sited, ib.;  egga  of  the  rhein-deer  gad-fly,  ib.;  of  the 
fpint,  ib.;  M.  Lyonet'a  obaervationa  on  the  fecundity 
of  A  rootli,ib.;  larva,  or  caterpillar  atate  of  inacct«, 
608;  of  the  musca  oliamelion,  ib. ;  extended  descrip- 
tion of,  ib. ;  larVIa  of  a  Britiah  hydrophilua,  609; 
Prltchard'a  doacription  of  aame,  609^1 1 ;  ichneu- 
mon fly  deposita  ita  eggs  in  the  body  of  catexpillara, 
611;  oapada  worm,  ita  aufferinga  from  tho  attacks  of 
the  ichneumon  fly,  ib.;  larva  of  ichneumon  fly,  612; 
pupa  atate  of  inaeota,  ib.;  exuviae,  or  castakins  of  in- 
aecta,  613;  aingular  inatanoe  of  inacct  moultingB,  ib.; 
imago,  or  fly  atate  of  inaecta,  ib.;  tho  butterfly  dia- 
covered  by  the  ipioroacope  to  be  a  beautiful  emblem 
of  immortality,  lb.:  membera of  inseota,  ib. ;  antennie 
and  palpi,  ib.;  their  number  and  uae,  ib.;  antennsof 
bombyx  antiqua,  614;  of  bombyx  cajiv,  ib.;  foelera, 
ib.;  eyea  of  inaeota,  ib.;  their  varietiea  and  numbera, 
ib.;  atemmata,or  aingle  eyea.  ib.;  reticulated  eyea, 
ib.;  partioular  deacription  of,  ib.;  eyea  of  the  dragon- 
fly, ib.,  615;  other  varieties, 6 1 5;  tongue  or  proboscis 
of  insects,  ib.;  of  the  papilio  urticse,  ib.;  toni^ue,  or 
trunk  of  the  common  house-fly,  ib.;  Baker's  deacrip- 
tion, ib.;  trunk  of  the  honey-bee,  616;  legs  and  feet 
of  inaecta,  ib.;  varioua  kinds,  ib.;  leg  and  foot  of 
dytiaoua.  ib. ;  legs  of  a  bee,  ib.;  wings  and  wing 
cases  of  uiaeota,  ib. ;  elytra,  ib. ;  the  poiaora,  617;  wing 
case  of  diamond  beetle,  ib. ;  wing  of  a  gnat,  ib. ;  of  an 
ichneumon  fly,  ib.;  of  an  earwig,  ib.;  membrane  of  a 
butterfly'a  wing,  ib. ;  duat  which  covera  it,  ib. ;  acalcs 
or  feathers  on  the  wmga  of  butterflies,  ib.,  618;  Gor- 
ing'a  obaervationa  thereon,  618  ;  characteriatica  of 
theae  obieota,  ib.;  acalo  of  red  under- wing  butterfly, 
ib.;  of  the  braasioa  butterfly,  ib.;  of  the  podura,  ib.; 
microsoopio  teaU,  ib.;  aoalea  of  the  lepisma,  ib.,  619; 
observations  regardmg  the  suigular  markings  on  theae 
objects,  619:  Brewater's  theory,  ib.;  acale  of  mene- 
laua  butterfly,  ib.;  of  the  azure-blue  butterfly,  ib.; 
of  tho  diamond  beetle,  ib. ;  of  a  moth,  ib. ;  diapoaition 
of  the  aoalea  on  tho  wing,  ib.;  atinga  of  inaeota,  620; 
poison  bag.  ib. ;  mioroaoopioal  inaecta, ib.;  monoculua, 
or  water-flea,  ib.:  ita  eye,  ib.;  Pritohard'a  remarka 
on  thia  object,  621 ;  four-homed  monoculua,  ib. ;  le- 
piama,  ib. ;  the  lobster  inaecta,  and  Adam'a  deacrip- 
tion thereof,  ib.,  622:  smgular  peouliarity  in  tho  one 
described,  622;  Seba*s  assertion  regarding  insects  of 
this  class,  ib.    See,  also,  Ammalcma, 

Animal  remavwy  i.  19.    See  FossHe. 

AnimaU  diatmguiahed  from  vmtablea,  i.  146;  how  they 
blend  together,  ib. ;  reaemblanoo  of  animala  and  ve- 

S tables  m  affection,  ib.;  in  the  climatea  in  which 
ey  luxuriate,  147;  comparative  number  of  animala 
and  planto,  ib.«  ».;  in  the  ooean,  148;  how  fewuacful 


to  man,  149;  oonaume  one  another,  ib.;  theamall 
numerous,  the  large  ferociona,  ib.;  different  peoCTa- 
tive  powera  of  animala  and  plants,  150,  s. ;  their  gene- 
ration.  151;  diatmguiahed  thereby,  152;  aome  mnlti- 
plied  by  cutting,  ib.  (aee  GetterahoM);  their  compara- 
tive perfection,  160;  great  variety  of,  229;  uae  ofays- 
tematie  diviaiona  of,  230;  defectaof,  lb.,  231 ;  systems 
of  different  anthors,  231, 232;  the  claasificatioD  iwed 
in  thia  work.  23^—236;  the  wild  and  domestie^  240; 
affected  by  food,  climate,  &o.,  241 ;  aize  of^  in  dUafereot 
ootttmenta,  242. 

Anty  ancient  fame  of  the,  U.  535;  modem  doabta,  ib.; 
varietiea  of  appearance,  ib. ;  the  body  of  the,  de^ 
acribed,  536;  diiBpUy  of  foroea,  539;  diviaiona  in  n- 
apect  ofaex,  ib.;  male  and  female,  ib.;  the  wosUn^ 
daaa,  ib.;  their  hilla,  ib.;  otijeeta  of  labour,  ib. ;  oon- 
teata  with  one  another,  ib.;  female  and  cgs*i  ^^l 
maggot  atate,  540 ;  care  of  the  female,  ib.fMMs  of 
winga.  ib.;  preparationa  of  the  workers  for  winter, 
ib.;  aize  of  the  hilla  in  tropical  coimtries,  ib.;  the 
African  apeciea,  541;  migrationa,  ib.;  the  wood-aot 
or  piamire  deaoribed,  535,  a.;  carpenter  ante,  536,  «.; 
sugar  anta,  537,  n.;  white  ante,  or  termites,  ib.;  sin- 
gular atructure  of  their  nests,  ib.,  538,  s. 

Ant-bear,  one  of  the  animala  that  live  on  ants,  i.  555^  and 
a.;  varietiea,  ib.;  deBcribed,ib.;  ita  snout,  556;  month, 
ib.;  tongue,  ib. :  helpleaaneaa,  ib.  ;  r^ldenoe,  ib.; 
food,  ib.;  method  of  taking  anta,  ib.;  manner  of  de- 
fence, ib. 

Antdcpey  animala  of  that  kind,  i.  304;  the  class  scienti- 
fically deaoribed, ib.,  and  a.;  the  antelope  described, 
309;  the  Indian,  ib.  a.;  atriped  antelope,  310,  e.; 
pigmy,  31 1,  and  a.;  Afidcan  antelopea,  lb.,  s. 

Antenna  and  palpi  of  inaeota.  it  613. 

AnOock,  earthquakea  there,  i.  49. 

Ant^ro9y  grotto  of  Magma,  account  of  a  vint  to,  L  33 


Antler$  of  the  elk,  described,  i.  335;  of  the  r«n-deer, 
ib.;  of  the  atag,  319,  S20;  technical  names  of  the, 
324. 

Ant'Lkm.    See  Lion-Ant. 

Ape,  the,  i.  497;  the  long-armed,  or  gibbon,  ib.;  de- 
scribed, ib.,  498,  and  a.;  Barbary  ape,  498,  it. 

Apereoy  or  Brasilian  rabbit,  i.  426. 

ApAidee,  or  phmt  lice,  ii.  460.  a. 

AjMdus,  hia  method  of  dreasmg  a  hare,  L  433. 

Apodal  i^,  wliat,  ii.  294;  prickly-finned,  ib.;  strft-fin- 

AraUoy  the  wild  horse  of,  i.  246;  estimation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  horse  there,  247, 248;  ita  breed  of  horses 
introduced  into  England,  258. 

Aratoo,  the  goliath  aratoo  parrot,  ii.  119,  a. 

Archimedee,  hia  metliod  of  determining  the  purity  of 
gold,  I.  72. 

Areqmpaf  a  burning  mountain  in  Pctu,  1.  45. 

ArgaUf  a  wild  mountain  ahcep,  described,  i.  297,  ■.: 
Aaiatic  argali,  ib.;  American  aigali,  ib.;  bearded  ar- 
gali,ib. 

Argentine,  the  fiah  described,  ii.  302. 

Ar^gonauty  a  amall  ahcll-fish,  ii.  364,  and  a. 

AnelopkaneSf  hia  adrice  about  liona.  i.  369. 

Arlotta,  a  aleep  walker,  story  of,  i.  190. 

ArmadulOf  or  Tatou,  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  continent, 
L  468, 469;  ito  shell  describedL  469, 470;  method  of 
rolling  itself  up  for  defence,  470;  bears  our  dimate, 
ib.;  buRowa.ib.;  their  atrong  reaiatanoe  when  bur- 
rowing, ib.;  now  taken  then,  ib.;  rolls  down  precdpi- 
cea,  ib.;  roota  like  the  hog,  ib.;  livea  with  the  ratde- 
anake,  how,  ib. ;  varietiea  of  the,  ib. ;  the  pig-headed, 
471;  the  weaael-headed,  ib. 

Armsy  humai^  their  ahape,  L  175. 

Amee.  a  apeciea  of  buffalo,  deacribed,  i.  283,  a. 

Arie(tif  hia  olasaifioation  of  fishes,  ii.  293. 

AeiaUet,  the  southern,  described,  L  21 1^  212. 

Atpj  a  venomous  snake.  IL  423. 

Atperea,  by  aome  oallea  the  Branlian  rabbit,  deaoribed, 
£.446. 

Aepio  Viper,  so  called,  ii.  424, «. 

A$Sf  ita  aumlitude  to  the  h<n«e,  L  258;  diatinotneaa  of 
the  apeciea,  259;  the  wild  asa.  ib.;  hunting  the  wild 
aaa,  ib.,  a.;  habita  of  the,  260, «.:  effect  of  internal 
emotion  on  the,  ib. ;  fleah  of  the  wild  aaa  eaten  by  the 
Persiane,  ib,;  wild  in  America,  how  hunted,  261; 
anecdote  of  the  aagacity  of  the  asa,  ib., «.;  Sterne's 
illustration  of  the  patience  of  the,  ib. ;  patience  of  the 
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tame,  26*2;  habits  of  the,  ib.;  bad  treatment  of  tlie 
088  general,  ib.;  highly  esteemed  in  early  times,  ib., 
263,  ».;  its  strength  and  other  qualifications,  263 ; 
esteemed  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. ;  once  lost  in  England, 
now  common,  ib.;  of  different  countries,  ib. ;  its 
diseases,  age,  &c.,  ib. 

dateriag,  or  star- fish  tribe,  described,  ii.  561. 

Astronomy,  defiiiilion  of,  i.  1 ;  comparative  sizes  of  the 
planets,  ib.,  2,  and  n.;  account  of  the  different  plane- 
tary systems,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Egyptian,  the  Ty- 
chonic,  the  Coperuioan,  and  the  Newtonian,  ib.,  3, ». ; 
deseription  of  the  sun  and  planetary  bodies,  5, 6,  it.; 
of  comets.  7,  n. ;  of  fixed  stars,  ib.,  8,  n. 

AtaUmtis,  island  of,  disappeared,  i.  56. 

AthancOus,  his  strongth,  1.  180. 

Ath^dasiy  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  horse, 

Athtmanty  cock-fighting  among  the,  ii.  62;  qudl-fight- 
big,  85. 

Aihenne,  description  of  the  fish,  ii.  301. 

Aimotphere,    See  Air, 

AtiUudea  of  the  body  express  passion,  i.  171,  172. 

Attradum  and  Impulsion,  influence  of,  i.  3—5;  nature 
and  effects  of  the  attraction  of  grantation,  ib.  n, 

how  it  produces  the  tides,  i.  90. 

Atth,  characters  of  the  class,  i.  219;  the  great  auk,  ib.,  n. 

AureUa  or  ChrvsaUs,  state  of  ephemera,  ii.  486;  of  the 
caterpillar,  491;  operations  m  that  state  desoribed, 
494,495.  ' 

Aurora  BoreaHs,  phenomena  of  the,  i.  136,  n. 

Aurora  Monhejf,  i.  307,  308. 

Avosetia,  deseription  of  the,  ii.  189,  and  ».;  its  extraor- 
dinary bill,  190. 

Axis  Deer  of  eastern  Asia,  i.  327  a. 


B 

IkibooH,  relative  position  among  animals,  i.  499;  the,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  its  filial  angle,  ib.  and  n. ;  disposition  in 
the  savage  state,  ib.;  account  of  the,  at  the  Cape  of 
Ciood  Hope,  500;  tamed  there,  ib.;  ferocity  of  one 
described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  internal  struc- 
ture, ib. ;  varieties,  mandril,  ib. ;  wanderow,  501 ; 
raaimon,  ib.;  dog-fkced  baboon,  ib.  fi. 

Baby,  a  dwarf,  aooount  of,  i.  221, 222. 

Bal^frouessa,  or  Indian  hog.  why  classed  among  the  hog 
kmd,  L  851 ;  the,  described,  ib.;  its  tusks,  ib.;  herd 
together,  ib.;  dispositions, ib.;  food,ib.;  country, 352. 

Dock,  shape  of,  in  man,  i.  176. 

Bacon,  his  remarks  on  the  age  of  fishes,  ii.  247. 

Badger,  its  appearance,  i.  551,  and  m. ;  habits,  ib.;  habi- 
tation, ib. ;  carnivorous,  ib. ;  gestation,  ib. ;  the  young 
tameable,  ib.;  instances  of  attachment  of  the,  ib.  n.; 
the  spotted  badger,  552,  a.;  the  American  badger, 
ib. 

Bag  of  some  animals.    See  Pottck, 

Bahama  Islands,  poisonous  quality  of  the  fish  caught 
near  one  of  the,  ii.  324;  by  what  caused,  ib. 

BaU/brfsh,  what  the  best,  ii.  275;  what  shell  fish  used 
for,  3o2;  white,  account  of  it,  318. 

Balance,  hydrostatical,  i.  72. 

Baldness,  where  it  first  takes  place,  i.  168. 

Balearic  Crane,  iL  178.    See  Crane. 

Baltic  Sea,  ito  inundations.  1.  99. 

Bantam  Cock  and  Hen,  ii.  64,  n. 

BarbaryHen.    See  Hen, 

Barbel,  fish,  account  of  the.  ii.  320,  n. 

Barbs,  or  Barbary  horses,  i,  248;  Italian  sport  with  the, 
ib.,249. 

of  certain  flat  fish,  ii.  277. 

Baris,  a  small  tribe  of  the  oran-outang,  account  of  the, 
1,495. 

Bamade,  distinguished  from  the  wild  goose,  ii.  229. 

iDaromster,  instrument  to  measure  the  weight  of  the 
air,  L  107;  asoertains  the  height- of  mountains,  108. 

Barretters,  Philip,  his  long  sleep,  i.  189. 

BasiUsk,  a  species  of  lisard,  account  of  the,  ii.  403.  n. 

Bass,  the  resort  of  the  solan  goose,  described,  ii.  209. 

Bastard  wing  of  birds,  what,  li.  2. 

Bat  kind,  animals  of  the,  where  placed  by  different  natu- 
ralists, i.  471;  most  resemble  quadrupeds,  ib.;  the, 
of  England  described,  ib.;  its  appeanmce  and  habits, 
ib.;  a  tame  one  seen  by  Mr  Wlute,  could  rise  from 


the  ground,  ib.;  is  torpid  in  winter,  472;  its  retreats, 
ib.;  makes  no  nest  for  the  young,  ib.;  similitude  to 
birds,  ib. ;  that  of  otur  country  harmless,  varieties  of 
thC)  473;  the  long- eared,  horse-shoe,  and  rhinoceros 
bats,  ib.;  that  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  ib.;  for- 
midable, ib. ;  numerous,  ib. ;  the  great,  of  Madagas- 
car, ib.;  described,  ib.;  voracity,  ib.;  American vam- 
pyre,  ib. 

Bear,  varieties,  i.  544,  and  n.\  the  brown,  where  found, 
ib.  and  ».;  solitary  animal,  ib.;  its  den,  545;  sleeps 
during  the  winter,  ib.;  sestation,  ib.;  voice,  ib.;  ca- 
pable of  instruction,  546 ;  not  tameable  when  i^d, 
lb.;  hunted,  ib. ;  bear  baiting,  545, ».:  black  bear  of 
America^  habits  and  manners  of  the,  ib.  n. ;  bear 
hunting  m  America,  546,  n. ;  description  of  the  nrizzly 
bear,  547, ».;  Bengal  bear,  548,  a.;  the  white  Ghreen- 
land,  distinguishea,  ib.  »..  and  549;  sagacity  of  the, 
548, ».;  its  size  in  cold  climates,  ib.;  how  shot,  ib.; 
abundance,  ib.;  haunts,  550. 

Beard,  customs  of  nations  in  the  manner  of  wearing  the, 
i.  172, 173,  and  «. 

Beav^,  female,  when  it  is  perfected,  i.  1G6;  tastes  of 
different  nations  in  reganl  to,  ib.;  of  the  human 
figure,  176. 

Beaner,  the  remains  of  brutal  society,  i.  477,  and  a. ;  its 
disposition,  478,  and  n.;  singularities  in  its  form,  ib., 
480;  their  assembling,  ib.;  formation  of  a  dike,  ib.; 
their  apartments  described,  ib.,  481 ;  provisions,  ib.; 
how  caught,  ib. 

Bee,  Rcaumur^s  diligent  researches  into  the  history  of 
the,  ii.  513;  the  three  kinds  in  every  hive,  ib. ;  the 
labouring,  ib. ;  the  drone,  ib.;  the  queen  bee.  ib.; 
structure  of  the  bee,  514;  teeth,  ib.;  how  it  collects 
wax.  516;  Hunter  and  Huber's  experiments,  ib.,  n. ; 
the  oelly  described,  ib.;  honey-bag,  517;  sting,  ib.; 
community  of  the,  ib.;  four  companies  in  construct- 
ing cells,  ib.;  form  of  the  cells,  ib. ;  passages,  ib.; 
uses  of  the  cells,  ib.;  manner  of  constructing  the 
combs,  ib. ;  honey  cells,  518;  food,  ib. ;  stomachs,  ib. ; 
bee  bread,  ib.;  honey,  whence  extracted,  ib.;  eggs, 
519;  the  bee*s  care  of  the  worm,  .520;  labours  of  the 
worm,  ib.;  transformations,  ib.;  the  young  bees,  521 ; 
swarming,  522;  settling,  ib.;  labours,  ib.;  slaughter 
of  the  drones,  523;  number  of  swarms,  ib. ;  reanng  of 
bees,  ib.;  floating  bee-houses  in  France,  ib.;  their 
wax,  524,  and  n. ;  arts  in  lising  the  propolis,  ib. ; 
honey,  525;  the  bee  of  Gaudaloupe,  ib.;  the  humble, 
ib.,  and  n.;  the  wood.  526;  the  ground,  ib.;  the  leaf- 
cut  tmg,  527;  the  wall,  ib.;  inmates  of  a  hive,  5 13, a.; 
functions  of  the  queen,  ib. :  functions  of  the  worker 
bee,  ib.;  functions  of  tne  arone,  514, ». ;  on  the  con- 
version of  the  larva  of  a  worker  into  aqueen,  519,  n. ; 
description  of  different  hives,  521,  522,  n.;  the  car- 
penter-bee, 526,  ft. ;  the  poppy-bee,  528, «. ;  the  card- 
ug-bee,  ib. 

BeetU,  characteristics  of  the  dass^  ii.  541 ;  transmuta- 
tions, ib.,  542;  cases  of  their  wmgs,  ib.;  differences 
in  size,  ib.;  doir-beetle,  (see  May-4Mg)\  general  cha- 
racteristics, 542— 547  ;  the  elephant,  where  found, 547 ; 
general  description  of  the  chiss  of  beetles,  ib..  548, ». 

BdL    See  Dtving-bell, 

Belly  of  the  Oppossum,    See  Pouch, 

Beluga,  or  WJute  Whale,  ii.  260,  n, 

Beroe,  a  molluscous  animsl,  described,  ii.  376, ». 

BewaMer,    Sec/Sbs. 

Bexoar^ 


Birds,  th&ir  adaptations,  iL  1 ;  conformation,  2,  and  a.; 
feathers,  ib. ;  wings,  ib.;  head,  3 ;  theur  internal  struc- 
ture, 4, 5;  hioubation.  7;  nest,  8;  professor  Blumen- 
bach's  summary  of  the  charactmBtio  qualities  of 
birds,  7—10. ».;  construction  of  nests,  10, «.:  differ- 
ent styles  of  nests,  1 1 ,  n. ;  immense  number  of  insects 
destroyed  by  birds,  12, 13, «.;  migration  of  bhrds,  15, 
1 6,  n. ;  clasfflfication  of,^  17 ;  accordmg  to  Linnaeus,  18; 
their  use.  28:  adaptation,  29 ;  habits,  30;  theur  fecun- 
dity small,  in.;  superiority  of  the  female,  ib.;  classi- 
fication of,  ib.,  81 ;  of  the  poultrv  kind,  their  utility, 
59;  characteristics,  ib.;  sociability,  ib.;  love  of  eat- 
ing, ib.,  60;  sensuality  and  hifidelity,  ib. ;  habit  of 
dustfaig  themselves,  61 ;  of  the  pie  kind,  86;  of  the 
sparrow  kind.  1 30;  time  of  sons  of  British  birds,  1 32, 
n.;  voices  of  burds,  133,».,  and  137;  of  the  crane  kind, 
170;  hiflneace  of  birds  on  the  imaghmtion,  239. 
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Bird'eeUchiitg,  how  peHbimed,  ii.  131. 
Biaa^/negn,  their  method  of  whide  fishing,  ii.  256. 
Bmm.  deeoribed,  i.  276,  u.  and  277;  where  fbaiuL  278 

ana  «. :  nKftilnosa  among  the  Hottentots,  280;  oiyer- 

•itieB  of,  ib. 
IHteh.    SeeDoff. 
BiUem.  dismal  note  of  the,  ii.  184—185 ;  the  bifd  deserib- 

ed,  io.;  its  wmdpipe,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib.;  flesh,  ib. 
Bivalve  Adl  JiA,  ii.  352,  and  365;  eompared  with  uni- 
valve. 
Blackbird,  the.  described,  ii.  141  and  «. 
Blaekoap^  its  fond  note,ii.  152 ;  migration  of  the,  ib. ; 

incubation,  ib.  ;  note  of  the,  ib. ;  description   of, 

153,M. 
Blaek  twincf,  fatal  symptom  of  the  Chapotonadas,  i. 

112.  t~  > 

EUak  or  B/Ssy,  river  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  320,  n. 

Biemiy,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  295. 

BUmdnetf,  progress  of  the  perceptions  of  a  person  hav- 
ing it  removed,  i.  193. 

BUndtoorm,  a  harmless  reptile,  described,  ii.  427,  428; 
motion,  428  ;  eyes.  ib. ;  viviparous,  ib. 

Blood,  how  affected  by  the  air,  i.  1 15;  its  colour,  ib.;  its 
chronlation,  ii.  606  ;  sul^ects  in  wMch  it  is  most 
readily  seen,  607. 

Blood  kommU,  English,  i.  393. 

Bluebird,  its  colour  and  cliange  of.  1. 142  ;  note  and  ar- 
ticulations, 143  :  how  caught,  ib. ;  haunts,  ib. 

Btueking^  how  produced,  i.  1 71 . 

Boa  eoattrictor,  account  of  the,  ii.  429, «. 

Boar,  wild,  described,  i.  341 ;  their  strength  and  method 
of  defence,  ib.  ;  how  hunted,  342  and  «. ;  a  native  of 

Bobak,  the  marmout  in  Poland,  i  444. 

Bo^puea,  a  great  seroent.  described,  ii  430 ;  habits,  ib. 

Bomieue.  a  name  of  the  bison,  i.  277. 

Boms,  the,  visited  by  the  blood,  i.  204 ;  experiment 
proving  this,  ib. ;  how  affected  bv  aoe,  ib. 

microscopic  examination  of,  li.  602. 

Bonet  GJbmow.  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  506. 

Bomto,  the  fish,  described,  ii  306. 

Bottle-tit,  or  lomg-taUed  titmome,  ii.  1 54,  fi. 

Bottom  ofthoma,  chang«8  produced  there,  i.  102  ;  na- 
ture of,  in  the  Red  sea^  ib. ;  near  America,  ib. ;  na- 
ture of,  in  general,  ib. 

Bosfma,  serpent  of  Ceylon,  how  regarded  there,  ii.  428. 

BraoUomm  gemu  t/nAma,  Ii.  637. 

Bram^  first  seen  m  the  embiyo,  i.  192. 

Bramblimff,  a  kind  of  finch,  ii.  159,  n.  and  161. 

fimtiims,  sensibility  of  their  sense  of  smell,  i.  201. 

Bream,  river  fish,  notice  of  the,  H.  297  and  320, «, 

Breast,  human,  ito  form,  I.  175,  176  ;  female,  ib.;  its 
beauty,  ib.;  Darwm's  theory  that  it  is  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  beauty,  1 75.  j». 

Breezes.    See  Land  owi  Sea  Bnexes. 

BrissoH,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  233. 

Bubalus,  of  the  ancients,  of  the  cow  kind,  i.  277;  a  kmd 
of  gazelle,  described,  810. 

B^falo,  distinguished  from  the  oow,  i.  281 ;  described, 
lb.  «.  and^S;  Cape  buffalo  described,  282,  « 
fadian  and  Chmese  buflblo,  28.3  «.;  domestic  buffalo, 
ib.;  native  country  of  the  buffalo,  284;  dangers  from 
the,  in  a  wild  state,  ib.;  method  of  escapfaig,  ib. 

Buffm,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  16  j  charnoter  of,  18; 
his  opinion  concerning  the  formation  of  fossils,  27; 
his  speculations  oonceming  gencsiition,  152;  bis  des- 
oription  of  the  perceptions  of  a  man  imagined  newly 
created,  202;  hb  errors  regarding  the  sperm  animals, 
ii.  638. 

Bug,  account  of  the.  ii.  461 ;  the  bed  bug,  ib.  i^;  the 
leek  green  bug,  462, «.;  the  harvest  bug,  lb. 

Bull,  musk,  the  wild  or  urus,  described,  i.  276. 

Bulfdoa,  the,  described,  i.  391,  n.  and  894.  395. 

BuUJinA,<me  of  our  finest  cage  birds,  it  156, «,;  its 
vocal  powers,  habits,  &o.  ib7 

BuOkeadot  Cottas,  a  fish,  U.  298,  320,  n, 

Bfimffaiorrocksenents,\u4a0.n, 

BwUinas,  description  of  the,  iL  1 51 , «. ;  the  yeHow  bunt- 
ing,lb.;  the  fbolish  bunting,  152,  n.;  the  ciri  buntmg, 
ib.;  the  reed  bunting, ib.;  the  common  bunting,  ib.; 
the  ortolan  buntuig,  ib. ;  the  snow  bunting,  ib. 

Jirrwrf,  Thomas,  hislheory  of  the  earth,  i.  \%  14. 

Jfurrampooter,  its  source,  sise,  and  coune,  I  ii,  «. 


Bursaria  penus  of  iit/utoria,  ii.  632. 

Bustard^  Its  sise  and  prqp«rties,  ii.  76  ;  where  taaa^ 
ib. ;  food,  ib.  ;  difiieoltT  to  be  shot,  and  vhy.ib.; 
chased  by  naylicmiKiB,  ib. ;  the  pouch  ol,  a  reimoir 
for  water,  lb.  ;  inonbation,  77  ;  different  ipeeieiiib, 
a.;  food  in  winter,  77  ;  afte,  ib. ;  the  little,  described, 
ib.  'and  a. ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib. 

Bukker  bird,  the  species  claused,  ii.  50;  othexvisc 
called  shrikes,  ib.  «.;  the  lesser  or  red-backed,  St, 
51 ,  a. ;  the  sr^ter,  50.  52,  a.  ;  marks  of  the,  ib.;  ib 
intrepidity,  6 1 ;  prey,  io. ;  method  of  catchiqg  iu  pier, 
ib. ;  nest  of  the,  ib.  ;  varietiea. 

Butterfly,  transformations  of  the,  iL  495,  a.;  aoeaont  cf 
the  butterflies  and  moths,  495^-^505  and  a ;  bntlcrfj 
a  beautiful  emblem  of  immortality,  613. 

Buzzard,  a  kind  of  fkloon,  the  common,  described,  ii.  <$ 
and*. ;  varieties^  ib. ;  rough k^gged, ib.  a.;  honey-bou- 
ard,  ib.  a. 


Cbfian.  i.  350.    See  O^aSara. 

OaekoM,  distinctions  among  the  varieties  of  the  tribe, 
ii.  263  and  a.;  siack  ib.  ;  properties,  ib. ;  pomed  bt 
its  speimaoeti  ana  ambecgria.  ib. ;  how  these  nb- 
stances  obtained  troisa  it,  ib.  2d4. 

Oagui.    See&ife'. 

Calabria,  earthouake  at,  1638.  L  49.  a.  and  51, 5a 

Oabmdrs,  a  bird  resemblii^  the  laiv,  iL  151,  s. 

Oalao  or  homed  ludiau  meea.  ii.  96. 

Calf,  the  young  of  the  stag,  i.  319. 

Oai  birds,  how  used  by  the  bird-catcher.  iL  ISI. 

OalUtrve,  iLmd  of  monkey,  noticed,  L  507. 

Ch^soaoma*  or  Drogouet,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  2Sd. 

Oalmutks,  a  Tartar  race,  deacribed,  L  201. 

Camel,  two  species  of,  L  535,  536;  and  a.;  fitaeajit 
traveUing  in  desert  countries,  537, 538,  and  «.;dK* 
not  multiply  in  cold  countries,  538;  uses  to  tiie  in- 
bian,  ib.  539;  docility,  ib.;  atruotuie  of  its  rtow, 
ib.;  use  in  commerce,  ib. ;  patience,  ib.;  Bbw*| 
opinion  oonceming  the,  ib.;  the  hump,  540;  piM«« 
of  the  animal  to  the  Arabian,  ib.  .     ^ 

Cameleom.  the,  described,  iL  403;  swelUng  sodconbM- 
tion  of  itself,  ib.;  theskm,  ib.;  protubeianoei,!^; 
account  of  some  by  Le  Bruyn,404;  seldom  opatfio 
mouth,  ib. ;  turns  one  eye  towards  a  different  dir«- 
tion  from  the  other,  ib. ;  general  description  of,  >b.  >• 

Camelopard,  or  girafi,  its  extraordinaiy  •»?  »? '? 
pear£ice,  i.  534;  dei^ption  of,  ib.  a.;  habiti of  tbe, 
535,  a. ;  account  of  four  brought  to  England,  ib. 

Oauyiagmd,  economic,  a  speciea  of  mouse,  L  452.  n. 

Canary  bird,  whenoe  brought^  ii.  155;  origin^ 5*3 
and  varieties,  ib.;  food  and  habits  of  tiiedome^Uatoi 
canary, ib.  a.;  its  song,  156;  rules  for  cliooang  w 
bird,  159;  breedhig5^thebird,ib.;  m«**»i,"^ 
many,  160;  common  apparatus,  ib.;  mixed  utca 
with  the  Ihmet,  ib.  *—    — » 

Cbae  Del  Grotto,  noxious  effeeto  of  the  atmosphcfe  in, 
L39. 

CbatAam,  the,  or  Spanish  fly,  a  kmd  of  beetle,.^ 
cribed,  ii.  549;  where  founi  ib.;  food.  Csnthande^ 
how  prepared,  551 ;  their  effects,  ib.  -   -^ 

Canada  worm,  its  sufferings  fh»n  the  ichneonHA  Dy>  ^ 

CaperoaStxie  ot  eoek  of  Ike  wood,  ii.  78,  sad  s.     __.u 

Cc^iibara,  account  oL  the  hog  kmd,  L  860;  if*  ^Fi 

ance  to  the  bog,  ib.;  description  of  the,  ib.;  n*" 

quents  rivers  and  lakes,  ib. ;  taste  of  iU  flesh,  doi- 

Cc^Mu,  used  for  dutchmg  chickens,  ii.  63.        .    .,t, 

Caracal,  where  found,  L  381,  383;  how  connected  v^" 

the  Hon,  383;  prey  of  the,  ib.;  account  of  on«v»"^'' 

died  in  the  Tower,  ib. 

Oarbouio  add  gas,  a  compound  of  aur,  L  1 09,  s.     .  ..t 

Caroa^ou.  name  of  the  glutton  in  North  America,  i-  «-^ 

See  CmttUm. 
Carii,  Father,  how  tended  by  monkeys,  L  504. 5^    , 
Carp,  tile,  described,  iL  305,  and  a?:  W^^^,2 
ib.;  fed  out  of  water,  308;  growth  of  the,  318;  bo« 
fished  for,  320  a.;  gold  and  sUver  carp,  306.  s. 
CarpemUr  or  wood  bee,  described,  U.  338;  choice  « *f; 
mation  of  her  hole  and  nest,  ib.,  339;  eggs  »<i  7^^ 
340  341.  »     >       j^Do 

Carrirpigeou,  described,  «.  127;  ^hxr«iew9tvoe^^' 
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Cartkagena,  nnwholesomcncss  of  the  air  there,  from 
heftt,i.  112. 

Cartiiaginom  Fishes,  why  the  tribe  so  named,  ii.  268  ; 
distmctiona  of  the,  ib. ;  double  capacity  of  breathing, 
and  organs  for,  ib.;  sencration.  ib.;  various  methooi 
of  brinffing  forth,  2o9;  anomalous,  286;  characteris- 
tics and  classification  of,  268;  flat  fish,  273. 

CaakmBre  SkauU  Goat,  account  of  the,  i.  299,  300.  ' 

Cagsique,  a  bird  of  South  America,  ii.  166,  n. 

Ckuaowary,  its  country  and  climate,  ii.  25,  and  n.;  de- 
scription of  the,  ib. ;  its  remarkable  head,  26;  its  in- 
ternial  parts,  ib.;  quiet  dLsposition,  ib.;  voracity,  27; 
scarcity,  ib. 

Cat,  dispositions  of  the,  i.  356;  form  and  habits,  ib.; 
generation,  ib. ;  prey,  ib . ;  patience,  357 ;  form  of  their 
eye,  ib.;  how  far  tamed,  ib.;  other  habits,  ib.;  use 
of  oats*  wliiskers.  355,  n. :  reason  of  cats  alighting  on 
their  feet  when  sdling,  ib.t  British  wild  cat  distmot 
from  the  domestic  cat,  35/, «.;  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  359. ».:  moral  qualities  of  the  cat,  ib., 
360,  n.t  cat  of  the  New  Continent,  359. 

wild,  how  distinguished,  i.  357,  n.,  and  358;  its 

abodes,  ib.;  internal  cliaracteristics,  ib. 

Cat  Fitk,  notice  of  the,  ii.  185, 298,  n. 

Cat  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  properties  and  distinctive 
peculiarities,  L  353,  and  fi.;  their  resemblance  to  one 
another,  355;  their  claws,  ib.;  teeth,  ib.:  manner  of 
seizing  their  prey,  ib..  356;  dispositions,  ib.;  animals 
of  the,  difficulty  of  distinguishmg  the,  876. 

Cat  Lion,  or  of  Angora^  described,  i.  359. 

ihiaoomiit,  Egyptian  sepulchres,  account  of  the,  i.  226. 

Catamountainy  or  tiger  cat,  described,  i.  379,  382,  n. 

Cataracts  of  riven,  i.  81. 

CaterpiUars,  account  of.  ii.  490;  their  transformations, 
491—499,  and  n. ;  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  496, 497,  fi. ; 
of  the  enemies  of  the  caterpillar.  505. 

Cwoems  m  the  earth,  i.  32;  description  of  several,  ib.,  35; 
origin  of,  ib. 

Caviar  Sturgeon,  discriminated,  ii.  283;  the  caviar, 
whence  fumtsncd,  ib.,  285;  how  preparod,  ib. 

Cawnan,  the,  a  species  of  crocodile,  ii.  395,  and  393,  m. 

Cdlular  tissue  (f  Plants,  ii.  601. 

Centipede,  a  name  of  the  soolopendra,  ii.  466;  the  great 
centipede.  4672*1. 

Cepola,  the  tish  described,  ii.  290. 

Cerastes,  a  reptile  of  Africa,  ii.  421 ,  n. 

Ceroaria,  genus  of  infusoria^  ii.  632. 

Cetaceous  FiAes,  called  the  great  beasts  of  the  ocean,  fi. 
249;  why  ranked  as  fishes,  ib.;  analogy  to  quadru- 
peds, ib.;  manner  of  breathing,  ib. ;  senses,  250; 
young,  ib.:  maternal  tenderness  of,  ib.;  distinctive 
marks  of  the  tribe,  ib.;- and  of  its  subdivisions,  ib. 
See  Whale. 

Chmtodon,  or  OcU  n^,  discriminated,  ii.  297. 

ChqffiaKh,  their  migration  described,  ii.  187;  its  habits, 
vocal  powers,  &o.,  166, 157,  n,  * 

Chamois,  its  properties,  1. 804,  and».:  where  fbund,  804; 
aonteness  of  its  senses,  305;  its  voice,  ib.;  its  actions 
when  alarmed,  ib.;  beauty  of  its  eyes,  ib.;  the  animal 
described,  ib. ;  its  motions,  ib. ;  how  hunted,  306, 307 ; 
its  skin,  307;  what  parts  of  the,  said  to  be  medicmal, 
ib.;  account  of  the  oluanois  hunters  of  the  Alps,  306, 
«. 

Channd  ef  Rivers,  the  form  of  the,  L  75;  efiect  of  incum- 
brances on  the,  76;  rendered  navigable.  81. 

ChapotoHadas,^  malignant  distemper, i.  11*2. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  body  found  embalmed,  i.  229. 

XTL,  his  action  on  being  shot,  I.  208. 

Oass  of  the  Stag,  in  Scotland,  i.  322;  In  England.  323, 
326;  technical  language  employed  in  the,  824;  the 
chase  anciently,  ib.;  in  Sicily,  326;  in  China,  ib. 

Chasms  m  the  Earth,  i.  31 ,  32;  in  mountains,  63. 

CAof  genus  of  birds,  ii.  153. «. 

Chatterer,  account  of  the,  ii.  99. 

Cheselden,  his  account  of  the  perceptions  of  a  boy  who 
was  restored  to  sight,  i.  193. 

Chetah.    See  Leopard, 

Chevntin,  or  little  Guinea  Deer,  i.  31 1 . 

(Jhsdkens,  method  of  hatching  in  stoves,  IL  63;  olntohed 
by  capons,  ib. 

C%MM.  a  troublesome  insect,  account  of  the,  ii.  4.96,  n. 

Chad  tn  the  toomb,  history  of  the,  i.  158;  state  of  when 
bom,  161. 

Childers,  the  horse,  speed  of,  i.  253,  and  n. 

OUfftpoMss,  a  species  of  oran  ontang,  i.  491 ,  m. 


O'iinese,  the,  described,  i.  211. 

ChaAi,  or  Thrush  of  Paraguay,  ii.  139,  n. 

Chough.  Cornish,  account  of  the,  ii.  94. 

Chrysalis,  change  of  the  oaterpUlar  into  that  state,  ii. 
494, 495;  meaning  of  the  term,  494. 

Chub,  fish,  description  of,  ii.  307,  n.;  how  fished  for, 
320,  fli. 

doada,  the  ancient,  how  distinguished  f^m  the  grass- 
hopper, ii.  476,  n. 

CUrd  Pinch,  account  of  the.  ii.  1 59,  n. 

Civet,  varieties  of  the,  i.  423;  its  form  and  colours,  ib.; 
its  pouch  described,  ib.;  how  the  perfUme  obtained, 
ib.;  where  reared,  ib.;  the  perfume  at  Amsterdam 
reckoned  the  best,  ib. ;  quantity  of  perfUme  obtuned, 
424;  commerce  in  its  perfume,  ib.;  its  food,  ib.;  its 
dispositions,  ib. 

Classijioatumof  anintals,  hy  different  authors,  i.  231,n, 
23'i;  that  used  m  this  work,  233—235;  remarks  on 
ito  utility,  ii.  166:  of  ish.  remarks  on  the,  347. 

Clavioles,  or  Collar  Bones,  to  what  animals  peculiar,  i. 
175. 

CXemaHs,  transverse  section  of,  ii.  602. 

Clouds,  how  produced,  i.  128;  how  converted  Into  rain, 
129. 

Coal,  mode  of  working  coal  mines,  i.  37,  n, 

Coan^  a  dwarf)  account  o^  i.  221 . 

CoaH^  a  kind  of  monkey,  x.  308. 

Coatimandi.  a  kind  of  weasel,  1. 553 ;  its  description,  ib., 
and  ft. ;  u  tamed,  ib. ;  mode  of  sleeping,  ib. 

Cobra  di  CapeUo,  or  Hooded  Serpent,  ii.  424,  n, ;  the  pe- 
tro  de  cobra,  or  serpent  stone^  426. 

CoiAineat,  the  insect  aescribed,  li.  551. 

CwMearia,  the  snail  sties  of  the  Romans,  ii.  362. 

Cock,  early  domestication  and  varieties  of  the,  ii.  61 ;  ori- 
ginal oountry,ib.,  and  n.  ;  wherefound  wild,ib. :  ancient 
estimations  of  its  coUur,  ib.,  62;  boldness  of  several 
breeds,  ib.:  salacity  of  the,  ib.;  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic COCK  and  hen,  64,  n.;  the  dunghill  cock  and 
hen,  ib.;  the  Dorking  cock  and  hen,  ib. ;  the  Poland 
cock  and  hen,  ib.;  the  every-day  cock  and  hen,  ib.; 
the  bantam  cock  and  hen,  ib.;  the  Chittagong,  or 
Malav  hen,  ib.;  the  shack-bag,  or  duke  of  Leed's 
breed.,  ib.;  the  improved  Spanish  cock  and  hen,  ib.; 
instructions  r^;ardmg  bcee<ung,  65, ». 

Code  of  the  tcood.  li.  78,  and  n.;  cock  of  the  phun,  80,  n. 

OmKi^A^,  early  practised,  ii.  62;  an  ungenerous  amuse- 
ment, ib. 

Codoatoo.  the  tri-coloured  crested,  ii.  1 18,  n. 

Codde.  shell-fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  365,  n. 

Codfim,  the,  discriminated,  li.  299.  and  n.\  its  peregri- 
nations, 309, 310;  easily  taken,  320. 

Cold,  effects  of,  on  water,  i.  69 ;  on  the  atmosphere,  1 12; 
how  it  acts  in  increasing  and  refining  fur,  414. 

Colouring  of  Shells,  how  accounted  for.  li.  349. 

Colours,  aid  our  ideas  of  distance,  i.  194;  the  variable, 
of  the  cameleon.  described,  ii.  403. 

Comets,  account  of,  i.  6;  theories  regarding,  7.  n. 

Qmiplexion,  different,  of  the  human  race,!.  214;  which 
colour  preferable,  ib.:  how  produced, 215;  four  va- 
rieties of  the  complexion  of  the  skin,  ib.;  darkened 
by  cold,  &o^  216. 

Compression  oftcaier,  i.  70. 

Conchology,  sketch  of  tlie  different  systems  of,  ii.  S50-- 
353,  n.    See  Shdls. 

Omdoma,  or  Stryxd  Antelope,  described,  i.  310. 

Condor  ofAmervoa,  whether  of  the  eagle  or  vulture  kind, 
ii.  37;  size  and  strength,  88;  descnption  of,  as  seen 
by  Condamine,  ib.;  Labat*s  account.  39;  account  of 
one  by  Mr  Strong,  ib.j  by  P.  Feuille,  ib.;  whether 
the  same  as  the  Arabian  Roc,  and  others,  ib.;  its 
true  character  first  made  known  by  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt, ib.,  40.  II. ;  its  habits  described,  40. 

Conepate,  a  variety  of  the  stinkard,  i.  421. 

ebs^£ms,iL60I. 

Congelation.  U.  588. 

Coot,  the.  aiscriminated  f^m  the  water-hen  and  other 
birds,  U.  197, 198;  habitudes  of  the,  198. 

Coral,  what  kinds  found  in  a  fossil  state,  i.  22;  descrip- 
tion of  islands  of,  55,  a.;  plants,  where  found,  ii.  571 ; 
their  appearance,  572;  to  what  kingdom  they  belong, 
ib.;  different  opinions,  ib.;  the  plant  examined,  ib.; 
its  inhabitants,  ib.;  account  of  the  formation  of  coral, 
571, 572.  a. 

Corbet.  Peter,  superintended  the  destruction  of  wolves 
in  England,  i.  402. 
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Cordier.  M.  hu  iiiTestiflatlon  concerning  tubtcrrmneona 
bei^t,  i.  48. 

0>rm,  a  kind  of  gaxelle,  L  308. 

Cormoraatf  size  and  doficription  of  the,  it.  206  and  n. 
appetite,  ib. ;  fetid  odour,  ib. ;  bow  uMd  in  fishuig,  lb. ; 
bird's  activity  in  punning  its  prey,  208. 

Chmaro,  his  life  prolonged  by  temperance,  L  205. 

Com-erake  or  Umd-raU,  described,  li.  197,  n. 

Corriraf  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  its  long  legs.  ii.  190. 

ComqOkm  of  dead  bodiet^  how  caused,  i.  226;  now  pre- 
vented, ib. 

Carrypk^HM,  or  RaxorJiJL  noticed,  ii.  296. 

Coimias.  birds  of  South  America,  iL  165, «. 

Cotopan,  volcano  of,  L  45. 

CTottMt  or  Btilikead.  a  prickly  finned  fish,  U.  298. 

Chuamdo,  distinguished  from  the  porcupin^  i.  467. 

Cougar  or  Bed  Tiger  of  Ameriea^  described,  i.  374;  for- 
midable nature,  ib. ;  its  habits,  375;  how  encountered, 
ib.;  combats  with  the  erooodilc,  376;  where  found, 
375,  376;  flesh  of  the,  376. 

Cougkingy  how  caused,  i.  1 7 1 ,  n. 

Coulterneb,  the  puffin,  why  so  called,  ii.  219. 

Cow  kmdy  animals  of  the,  L  269;  usefiilness,  270;  food, 
ib.;  teeth,  ib.;  age,  how  known,  ib.;  horns,  271; 
native  wild  breed,  description  of,  ib.  m;  English  breed 
of  the  cow,  how  improved,  ib.;  how  affected  by  its 
pasture,  ib.:  differences  in  its  sise,  ibs;  form,  272; 
originally  of  a  common  stock,  ib.;  different  breeds  of 
the,  ib.  «.;  in  Tortary,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Denmark, 
the  CrimeiL  Germany,  nanoe,  &c.  ib. ;  different  breeds 
in  Britam,  lb.;  the  long-homed  or  Lancashire  breed, 
ib.;  the  short-liomed,  ib. ;  the  middle-homed, 27S, ft  ; 
the  Devonshire  cattle,  ib.;  the  Sussex  and  Hereford- 
shire cattle,  ib.;  the  polled  or  hornless  breed,  274,  a.; 
the  Galloway  breed,  ib.;  the  Suffolk  duns,  ib.;  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  ib.;  cattle  of  the  highlands  (^  Scot- 
land, 275;  the  Argyleshire  breed,  ib.;  the  cattle  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  ib.;  the  Flfeehire  cattle,  ib.; 
cattle  of  Aberdeenshbre,  276;  Welsh  cattle,  ib.; 
Aldemey  cattle,  ib.;  Irish  cattle,  ib.;  in  Iceland,  277; 
other  countries,  ib.;  that  with  the  hump.ib.  (See 
iiaony,  how  to  distinguish  the  classes  of  this  kind, 
285;  an  animal  uniting  the  characters  of  the  hog  and, 
285. 

C/ti6,  the  resemblance  of  its  habits  to  those  of  the 
lobster,  it  327;  where  found,  332;  the,  described,  ib.; 
account  oi  the  violet  land-crab, ib.:  strength  of  its 
claw,  334;  orderly  society  and  march,  ib.;  casting  of 
the  ^wn,  335;  return,  ib.;  cssting  of  the  shell,  ib. 
and  329,  n.;in  the  mountains  impregnable,  835;  uses 
o^  ib. ;  general  characteristics  of  the  crab,  332, «.,  and 
334, ».;  the  fleet  ranning  crab,  332,  n. ;  the  land  crab, 
333.  ft.  the  soldier  crab,  ib.,  and  337,  338;  modes  of 
takug  crabs,  335,  336,  a. 

Crohe-evee.  improperly  so  called,  what  thev  are,  ii.  330. 

6Wm«  kmdy  birds  of  the,  ii.  171 ;  their  distmctive  quali- 
ties, ib.;  legs,  ib.;  bill,  ib.;  not  domesticated  and 
why,  172;  food,  ib.;  tribes,  ib.;  smaller  birds  of  the, 
distinniished,  190;  enumerated,  ib.;  their  properties, 
191, 193;  food,  193;  adaptations,  194;  climate,  ib.; mi- 
grations, 195:  residents,  ib.;  nestling,  196;  method 
of  taking.  197. 

— >  real  dimensions  of  the,  ii.  172;  different  species, 
ib.  ft.;  fables  conoerahig  tne^  and  their  origin,  173; 
countries  of  the,  ib.;  migrations,  ib.;  scarcely  ever 
seen  with  us, and  the  reason  wh^,  ib.;  favourite  cli- 
mate of  the,  ib.:  depredations,  ib.;  aerial  journeys, 
174;  loud  cry  and  its  use.  ib.;  the  wuid-pipe,  tamed, 
175;  affection  for  man,  io.;  popular  respect  for  the, 
ib.;  Balearic, doubts  concerning  the,  178;  its  remark- 
able appearance,  179;  its  country, ib.;  habitudes, ib.; 
cranes  ointinguished  from  storks  and  herons,  180, 181, 
ft.;  Numidian.  the  Demoiselle.  180. 

Cray  or  crawjuk^  a  species  of  loiMter,  described,  iL  331 
and  ft. 

Creepere^  birds  resembling  woodpeckers,  ii.  108,  ft. 

Crioeiia  or  Getman  rat,  the,  described,  i.  454 ;  its  pouches, 
ib.;  voracity,  ib,;  construction  of  its  abode,  455, 456; 
its  stores,  456;  prcmagation,  ib.;  fhr,  ib. 

Cricket^  account  of  the,  ii.  481,  482  and  m.;  the  mole- 
cricket,  482,  483. 

Crocodile,  distinguished  fh>m  the  alligator,  ii.  892,  393, 
ft.;  double-crested  crocodile,  ib.;  its  resorts,  895; 
where  largest  and  flerocst,  ib.,  two  varieties,  ib.;  sice 
of  the,  ib.;  description  taken  fimn  one,  ib.;  the  in- 


ternal parts,  396;it8lMbitnd 
oocasio 


^ lb.;  BtRligth,ib.;n 

what  occasions  it  seeks  the  ^d,  ib.;  manner  i 
seisuig  Its  prey,  ib. ;  contest  with  the  ti«r,  387;  \m 
killed  by  the  negro,  ib.;  how  taken  by  the  SiuK», 
ib*;  managed  like  a  horse,  lb.;  Waterton's  riden  t 
crocodile's  back,  noticed,ib.  «.:  how  taken  in  Afixa, 
ib.;  state  of  the,  in  Egypt,  398;  aoooonted  for.  ib; 
where  mollenaive,  ib. ;  musky  smell  of  the,  ib.;  flab, 
ib. ;  eggs,  and  maimer  of  breeding,  ib.;  whetlwr  it  ^ 
vours  its  young,  899;  a^  of  the,  ib.;  prodaced  mtk 
Roman  amphitheatres,  ib.  and  395. 

CWftc,  the,  its  characteristics,  iL  87--96;  ditent  woa 
of  crows,  87, «.;  oairion  crow,  89,  a.  and.93;  hooW 
crow,  ib.;  rook,  90,  «.  and  93  «»d  9M-  ,    .^^  ^ 

Chutooaosa  MIrfiA  <jiarmeterised,  u.  3-26;  claanfied,ib. 
and  575-578.  _^ 

CryataJUm  lataea  qfamimais,  ii.  605. 

CVwfattiwifw«,ii.589.  ,       ,       ^^    ^ 

CWSioo  the,  described,  ii.  110,  111  and  «  ;J-ktti  '^ 
the,  ib.  ft,;  iU  call,  ib.;  female  makes  noB«t,n2;u 
food,  ib.;  ita  migration,  ib.;  varietiea,  113;  thobooeT 
guide,  ib.  and  «,  ., 

OuJcoo  nit  or  I'Poik  tporm,  account  of  the,  u.  57ou  21?. 

Cud,  dan  of  animals  that  chew  the,  l  268.  See  Rtu-^ 

CkraSoiat,  American  birds  of  the  pouKir  kbid,  ii.  7i. 

ft.;  the  crested  cnrassow,  ib,;  the  galeated  curMsor. 

72,  ft. ;  the  razor-billed  curaasow,  ib. 
CuHew,  descriotion  of  the  common  coriew  and  Mtk 

curlew,  ii.  190,11.  . 

Currenii  of  He  ocean,  their  causes,!.  92;  where  most  w 

lent,  93;  tliat  m  the  Mediterranean,  ib.;TMioQi,». 
CWntaito  Q^atr,  some  double,  i.  124.    See  F»i 
CWwb^o/aftto,ii.597.  _    ,^        ^   n^i. . 

CuUle  M^the,  described,  ii.  561,  562;  apoita  forth  i 

dark  liquor  when  pursued,  ib.  , . 

Cuder,  his  classification  of  dogs,  i.  38;  the  wneexpto 

ed,388. 
^clidiuM  genus  of  in/u$oria,ii.^. 
(^oUm$  or  dreulation  inpUmis^  ii.  596, 597. 


DahJUh,  described,  ii.  301,  ft.;  lemon  daOj, ih. 
Daee,  darL  or  dare,  how  fished  for,  ii.  321,  n, 
DaginkamiH  Emi.Xxt^  discovered  by  an  mun(Wici! 

of  the  sea  there,  1. 100.  .  .       .  ^  ;  r 

Damp  or  ddeterwua  air,  fktal  effccU  of,  m  mmes,!.* 

See  Gae,    See  Lamp  Safety.  ..i  l. 

DanuU,  its  ooune  and  deptl^  L  77;  riven  receiTed  dj, 

Darineai,  liow  far  the  eve  acoommodates  to,  1 155; 

stort  illustrating  the  subject,  ib.  .       ..-««#». 

2>eajnes»,  caases  of,  i.  199;  i>erceptions  of  «w  «5^ 

ed  fromTiTi  st2o  of  oneliorn  deaf,ib.;  caeeof  J»ffl» 

Mitchell,  bom  blind  and  deaf,  200,  s. 
Z>eo<<  Sm,  its  saltness,  i.  85.  .   ,  ^^..^a. 

Death, many  causes  of,  i.  207;  generally  cahnlyendnrp^ 

ib.;  not  really  terrible, 208;  reflection  m  the  arw« 

of,  ib.;  gradual  approach  of,  ib.;  unoartamty  «  «» 

signs  of,  ib. 
Deatk'tnitdi,  beetle,  described,  ii.  552,  ft.  ,  ^^ 

Decoys  for  ducks,  how  managed,  it  235;  value  of  ««^ 

23(i;  those  in  Cl>ina,ib. 
Dedudor  or  ea*iug  tckaie,  ii.  261 ,  n.  n.  jeo  • 

Deer  kind,  proiKjrUcs  of  the,  i.  319;  the  alaff,  J.  *J.' 

red,  or  wild  stag,  322;  red  deer  in  8ootl»d,  J-J. •;; 

fallow  deer  in  ditto,  324, «. :  axis  deer  of  the  Em*  «• 

dies,327,«.     ^ee  Stag,  Falloic  deer  koA  B^  f^' 
Defence,  methods  taken  by  animals  for  their,  !•  ^"jV-j 
Demoiselie,  why  a  kind  of  ciane  so  called,  ii.  iw;  accow 

of  the,  ib.  ..  3gy 

Depona,  a  great  serpent  of  Mexico,  the  inonw  « 

cribcd,  ii.  427:  the  body,  430;  harmleaa,  ib. 
Descriptiott  qfammats,  iU  utility  and  method,!.  O^- 
Desman,  the,  a  kmd  of  muak  rat,  i.  454.  .  .  ^-. 

Dew,  Iww  produced,  L  1 30  and  a. ;  how  ita  pefflW."*^ 

bodies  is  afliected  by  their  conducting  pof^ 
DiaUeret.  fall  of  a  part  of  the  mountain  (^^^^ 
Diamond,  microscopic  examination  of,  iL  592. 
Diamond  beetle,  wing  case  of,  ii.  61 7  ^ 

Diaester,  aacertaining  the  elastidty  of  air,  i.  1w. 
Diseases/rom  heat,  liUi  tnm  o6Ld,  1 12; from vaoai^ 
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H).;  from  efilavia,  113;  Boyle's  reasons  for  rcvolattona 
in,  115. 

DispoaHon  qfammaU  affected  bj  climate,  L  241. 

Disruptions  qfmoMniains,  i.  63. 

Distanee,  whence  onr  notions  of,  i.  193. 

iMver.  the  great  Northern,  its  size  and  colours,  ii.  210, 
and  n.;  speckled  diyer,  ib.,  n, 

Divinff-beU,  Dt  Hallev's,  i.  103. 

Dodo,  its  bodv,  bill,  legs,  &o.,  described,  ii.  27;  country, 
ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  whether  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  ib.;  a 
now  extinct  animal,  28.  n. 

Doff,  the,  why  not  generally  used  in  the  chase  in  £»st- 
em  countries,  i.  382;  intelligence,  courage,  and  affec- 
tion of,  38o;  anecdotes  of  dogs,  ib.,«.;  important  uses 
of  the.  385;  to  the  shepherd,  386;  in  the  chase,  ib.; 
the  wild,  described,  ib.;  fidelity  of  the  dog,  ib.;  di- 
versities of  the  breed,  ib. ;  orisinal  sameness,  ib..  387; 
internal  stmcture  the  same,  ib.;  which  the  original 
kind,  388;  proofs,  ib.,  391 ;  a  new  classification  of 
dogs  from  Cnvier,  387,  n.;  these  divisions  and  their 
varieties  described,  ib.,*.;  the  New  Holland  dog,  the 
Dhole,  the  South  American  dog,  tlra  North  ibnerican 
dog,  ib.,  n.;  the  Frihch  matin,  tlie  Irish  greyhound, 
the  great  Danish  dog,  the  common  greyhound,  the 
Scotch  greyhound,  the  Russian  greyhound,  the  Italian 
preyhound,  388,  n.:  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  terrier, 
the  wolf-dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
389,  n. ;  the  snoniel,  the  setter,  the  Alpine  spaniel, 
the  Newfoundland  dog  (with  anecdote),  390,  n.;  the 
smaller  spaniel,  the  Maltese  dog,  the  great  water 
spaniel,  the  hound,  tlie  pointer,  the  turnspit,  the  bull- 
dog, 391,  ff.;  the  pug-dog,  the  mastiff,  392, «.;  old 
classification,  the  hound,  harrier,  and  beagle,  391 ; 
gray  matin,  393;  mastiff,  ib.;  English,  classified  by 
Cains,  393,  894:  the  Turkish  dog  described,  394;  the 
Irish  wolf-dog  described,  ib.,  395;  Indian  dfogs,  forti- 
tude of  the,  shown  to  Alexander  the  Great,  395;  flesh 
of  the,  where  eaten,  396;  instances  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  dog  and  wolf,  ib.;  and  the  fox,  ib.,  397; 
description  of  the  dcMc  when  whelped,  397 ;  its  genera^ 
tion,  ib.;  madness  of  the,  398. 
Dog  kind,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  384;  habitndes,  ib.; 

qualifications  of  the,  ib.;  sense  of  smelling,  ib. 
Dogbukker,  in  China,  attacked  by  dqgs,  i.  266. 
Dog-fish,  the  spotted,  ii.  270,  n.;  the  small  spotted,  273, 

II.;  the  large  n>otted,  ib. 
DwMsr  Sands,  fk  bank  formed  by  two  tides  meeting,  i. 

Dolphm,  the,  described,  ii.  264,  and  n. ;  the  common  dol- 
phin, ib.,  fi.;  Pemeltv's  dolphin,  265,  «.;  agilitv  of 
the,  265;  partUlity  of  the  ancients  to  the, ib.;  how 
regarded  at  present,  266;  how  wrong  drvwn  by  the 
ancients,  ib.;  whether  they  live  out  of  water,  ib.  See 
Ponoise. 

Don,  Its  course,  i.  77. 

Dorado,  the.  beautiful  colours  of  the  fish,  ii.  319;  pur- 
sues the  flying  fish,  ib. 

Dorse,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  noticed,  ii.  298. 

Dormouse,  its  varieties,  i.  453;  habits,  454;  steeps  in 
winter,  ib. 

Dorr-beeUe,  or  May-hug.    Sec  May-bm, 

Doue,  monkey  of  Cocliin  Cliina,  i.  307: 

Dragonjly,  account  of  the,  ii.  470;  the  depressed  dra- 
gon-fly, 473,  n.;  the  black  winged  dragon-fly.  ib. 

DraiDJnm  <^ammals,  Locke's  opinion  of  the  Mvantage 

Dreams,  how  fashioned,  t  187;  effects  o.^,  189;  sleep- 
walking, 190;  how  accounted  for,  ib. 

Dress^  savages  esreftil  with  respect  to,  i.  173;  observa- 
tions concerning.  174;  objects  pursued  in,  ib. 

Drill  ofPurduu.  the  orsn-outang,  i.  491. 

DromedaryAts  distinction  from  the  camd,  i.  535,  and 
n.    See  Camd. 

Duck,  the  domestic^  easily  reared,  ii.  231 ;  hatched  by 
the  hen,  ib.;  rearing  of  ducks  in  China,  ib.,  n.;  dit- 
tmgnished  from  the  wild,  232;  wild  duck,  or  mallard, 
characteristics  and  habits  of,  231, 232,  n.\  sea  ducks, 
ib.;  pond,  23*3;  eider,  ib..  and  fi.,235;  tufted,  233; 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  in  the  Arctic  regions,  234;  the 
down,  how  obtuned,  ib.;  appearance  of  the,  when  it 
comes  among  us,  235;  choice  of  residence,  ib. ;  the 
call  of  the,  ib. ;  nocturnal  adventures,  ib.;  how  taken 
by  a  decoy,  ib. ;  manner  of  takhig  them  in  China,  236 ; 
summer,  the,  of  America,  builds  its  nest  on  a  tree, 
235;  and  perches,  ib. 


2)Kff7tft,the,  described,  ii.  194,  a. 

Dwarfs,  i.  220;  account  of  seTcral,  ib.;  of  the  marriage 

of  two  celebrated  by  Peter  of  Russia,  ib.;  of  Jeffrey, 

ib.;  of  Baby,  ib.— 222. 
Dmna  river,  its  course,  i.  77. 
Dziggtai,  a  species  of  the  horsey  described,  L  264,  «, 


E 

Eagle,  description  of  the,  and  its  affinities,  Ii.  31 ;  the 
abode  of  the,  ib.;  habits,  ib.;  not  entirely  tameable, 
ib. ;  flight  of  the,  32 ;  eye,  ib. ;  strength,  ib. ;  prey,  ib  ; 
instances  of  the,  taking  awny  children,  ib.;  localities 
in  England  and  Scotland  where  the  golden  eagle  is 
to  be  found,  ib.,  n.;  manner  in  which  the  eagle  hunts 
for  its  prey,  ib.;  formidable  when  rearing  the  young, 
ib. ;  instances  of  retaliation  in  the,  ib. ;  the  nest  of  the, 
described,  33;  plumage  and  change  of  colour,  ib.; 
food,  ib.;  varieties,  81—33;  the  golden,  ib  ;  the  com- 
mon. 34;  bald,  ib.;  "Wilson's  description  of  the  bald- 
headed  eagle,  ib.,  n.;  white,  ib.;  rough- footed, ib.; 
white-tailed,  ib.;  favourite  haunts  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  ib..  II. ;  erne,  35;  black,  ib.;  sea, 
ib.,  and  n. ;  bird  of  Washington,  a  species  of  sea  eagle, 
described,  36,  37,  «.;  osprcy,  36,  and  «.;  Jean  do 
blanc,  ib. ;  that  of  Brazil,  36;  Oroonoko,  ib. ;  crowned 
African,  ib.;  that  of  Pondicherry,  ib.;  martial  ca^lo, 
or  sriffard,  38, «.;  balbuzzard,  ib.;  great  harpy,  ib.; 
wedge-tailed  eagle,  ib.    ' 

Ear,  human,  remarks  on  the,  i.  172;  construction  of 
the,  198.  .    .     .^ 

EariAAtB magnitude,!.  1 ;  its  comparative  insignificance 
in  the  great  scale  of  creation,  ib.,  n.;  its  situation  in 
the  solar  system,  9  and  7,  n.;  its  motions,  ib.;  proofs 
of  its  rotundity,  9;  exact  shape,  ib.;  its  regions,  10, 
11;  appearance  of  its  surfoce,  II,  12;  internal  struc- 
ture, 12;  theories  of  the,  1  a— 17,  and  16,  «.;  strata  of 
the,28andfi.;  their  order,  30;  fertUity  of  the,  29—31  ; 
chasms  hi  the,  31,  32;  changed  by  the  ocean,  96;  its 
defences  against  the  sea,ib.;  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Deity.  144, 145;  varieties  of  its  provisions,  145; 
the  earth  gloomy  without  man,  ib.;  fitted  for  his 
abode,  ib.;  how  subdued  to  his  use.  149. 

EarOquakes,  i.  46;  different  kinds  of,  ib.;  causes  of,  46, 
47,  and  n.;  several  mentioned,  47— 52;  concomitant 
circumstances,  52;  swallow  mountains.  64. 

Eaneig.  the,  described,  ii.  483  and  «.;  wmg  of,  617. 

EoaeottU,  the  Indian  name  of  the  ratUe-snake,  on  wliat 
supposition  given,  ii.  623. 

Echineis,  or  sucking  fish,  the,  ii.  300. 

Eduni,  u.  373.    See  UrtMns, 

Echo,  cause  of  the,  i.  198;  cannot  be  made  by  art,  ib. 

EdueaHon,  different  methods  of,  i.  163;  what  the  best, 
164;  how  to  be  pursued,  ib. ;  when  most  rapid,  ib. 

Eel,  electric,  account  of  the,  ii.  279,  n. ;  anecdotes  of 
the,  280,  n. 

Eeh,  Mr  Yarrell's  account  of,  ii.  286—288.  n.;  how 
fished  for,  820.  321,  n.\  descends  towards  the  sea  to 
spawn,  309;  viviparous,  318. 

Egg,  what  animals  produced  from  the,  i.  154;  disposi- 
'tion  of  substances  in  the,  155;  progress  of  the  animal 
In  the,  traced  by  Malpighi  and.HaJler.  154, 156, 157; 
analogies  between  it  and  the  embryo,  156 — 158. 

Eggs,  sea,  ii.  373.    See  Urchins, 

^^pHans,  their  embahnings  described,  i.  224;  their  se- 
pulchres, 226  ;  present  superiority  of  their  horses, 
249. 

Eider-duck,  account  of  the,  H.  232  and  n. 

Ehrmberg's  discoveries  relating  to  infusoria,  ii.  625. 

Elasticity  <f1iks  air,  I.  107. 

Elephant,  itM  appearance,  i.  515;  rize,  ib..;  description, 
516;  distinction  between  the  African  and  Asiatic  ele- 
phant, ib.,  «.;  strength  of  the,  516;  peaceableness, 
lb.;  gregarious  habits,  ib.,  517;  liaunts,  517;  move- 
menU  of  the,  ib.,  n.  ;  food,  517;  excellence  of  its 
senses,  ib,  518;  the  trunk  and  its  uses  described, 
518  —^520,  and  n. ;  strong  sense  of  smell,  51 8,  n. ;  habits 
of  the,  ib. ;  its  difficulty  of  motion  and  encumbrances, 
519;  tusks, ib.;  its  method  of  eating  and  drinking. 
520;  its  hide,  ib.;  the  elephantiasis,  ib.;  where  found 
and  how  used  in  different  countries.  521 ;  first  ele- 
phant seen  in  England,  ib.,  n.;  the  white  esteemed, 
521;  propagation,  ib.;  roproduction  of  the  elephant 
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whai  domesticated,  522,  m.;  violently  affected  daring 
ratting  timcLib.  «. ;  different  methods  of  esptoring  the 
elephant,  ^23— 525, «.;  how  hunted  by  Indian  prinoes. 
522, 523:  hunted  in  Afrlea,52S;  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  527, 528:  method  of  tsking  the  goondah  or 
male  elephsnt  by  means  of  the  koom-kees  or  females, 
524;  docility  when  tame,  523,526;  instances,  526; 
used  in  war,  lb.;  and  in  sports,  527,  a.;  in  oanjing 
burdens,  ib. ;  in  executions,  ib.;  instance  of  the  ntal 
exertions  of  one,  ib. ;  of  retaliation,  ib.;  of  {patitude, 
ib.;  ancient  and  modern  ooomieroe  in  its  ivory,  ib. 
and  a.;  its  teeth  or  tusks,  528;  the  fossil  species,  ib., 
and  ft. 

EUfphcmHttMa^  or  Arabian  leprosy,  i.  520. 

£3vKAeihy  Queen,  her  regulations  ooneeraing  fasting,  i. 
186;  encouraged  the  woollen  manufiMsture,  i.288. 

EXk^  its  oonntnr,  i.  332  and  n.;  descriotion  of  the,  ib. ; 
its  haunts,  ib.;  how  purmied  by  the  Indians,  ib.; 
easily  tamed,  ib.;  size  of  the,  332,  338;  description  of 
one  shown  at  Paris,  383;  the  American,  ib.;  theur 
climate,  334;  a  hunt  of  the,  described,  ib.;  its  flesh, 
horns, ib.  Ac.;  diseases,  885;  mistakes  ooncemingthe, 

^/opt,  or  Sea  terpmt,  ii.  299. 

Et^y  country  round,  deteriorated  by  the  sea, i.  99;  said 

to  be  so  named  m>m  rents  being  formeriy  paid  there 

ineela,ii.  288,N. 
Embalmuigf  early  practised,  1.  224;  how  performed  by 

the  Egyptians,  ib.;  by  the  Guanchos,  225;  by  the 

Peravians,  ib. ;  in  France,  228 . 
Embryo,  progress  of  the  embryo  in  lower  animals,  L 

157;  in  man.  157—160. 
EmiffratioH  qfbirdt.    See  Bird$, 
Emu  or  Ameruxtn  Ottrieky  il.  23;  the  term  now  iq>plied 

to  the  New  Holland  ostrich,  lb.  a.;  description  of  the, 

2S.24.«. 
EnMugenMM  qfmfiaoria,  ii.  628. 
Bmxmbert,  a  kind  of  armadillo,  i.  471 . 
Etukmd,  dogs  of,'Dr  Calus'  classification  of  the,  i.  894. 
Epkemera,  account  of  the,  ii.  483,  and  a. 
EtpuUor,  earth  at  the.!.  10. 
Ermme,  its  size  and  description,  i.  413;  its  tat  and  its 

change  of  colour,  418,  414;  when  called  the  stoat,  ib. ; 

why  Its  fur  refined  bv  odd,  418;  its  scent  and  food, 

414;  where  found  and  now  caught,  ib. 
BmBf  a  species  (beagle,  ii.  35. 
ErypHomM.    See  Fotoaoeff. 
EKvlafkMy  serpents  of  Italy,  how  regarded  there,  iL. 

£*«».    See  PihB, 

i&'iHMMAs,  barbarous  policy  in  making,!.  165;  m  July, 

ib.;  doaoribed,  166. 
Ewrcfnm  racs  ofmm^  described,  i.  218. 
Euttaddan  te&e,  hearing  by  the,  i.  199. 
EvapofuUom,  investintions  regarding,  i.  94,  a. ;  of  water, 

how  it  produces  eloads,  129;  Hamilton's  theory  con- 

cerning,  ib.;  how  affected  by  heat,  ib.;  frost,  &o.  ib. ; 

how  affected  bv  night,  1 80. 
Emeuion  of  the  diffireni  parU  ^  the  human  body,  1.  1S7; 

the  face,  lb.;   the  eyes,  &c.  167 — 172. 
Exunaiion^  process  of,  in  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs, 

ii.  828,  330,  a.;  in  insects,  613;  singular  instanoe  of, 

ib. 

£>«,  state  of  them,  in  man  at  birth,  i.  161 ;  their  ex- 
pression, 167;  their  motions,  ib.;  colours,  ib.;  alone 
varied,  ib.;  early  formed,  191 ;  not  exercised  immedi- 
ately after  birth,  192;  invert  objects,  lb.;  another 
error  in  nght,  ib.;  benefit  of  ha^g  two  eyes,  198; 


state  of  the,  at  different  ages,  195;  accommodate  to 
Jight  and  darkness,  ib.;  physiology  of  the.  ib.  a.;  of  a 
cat,  i.  856;  of  birds,  their  conformation,  U.  8;  of  in- 


sects, their  varieties  and  numbers,  614. 
J^ebrowt^  and  eyelashes,  their  expression,  i.  168. 
i^K2f,  their  use,  i.  168. 


F 


Face,  human,  its  energv,  i.  167;  on  what  its  expression 
depends,  ib.;  form  of  the  human,  how  affected,  217. 

Faieom  AM,  used  in  hawking,  ii.  44  and  a. ;  what  varie- 
ties used  hi  the  sport,  44;  the  generous,  how  distin- 
guiahed,  45;  the  gyr  faleon.  45,  a.  and  46;  peregrine 
raloon,45,a.;  the  falcon.  46;  falcon  gentU,  ib.;  the 


lanner,  47;  kestiil  and  merlin,  45,  «.  sad  47;tlteT 
spirit,  ib.;  method  of  training  the.  47;iiKt)u)dcf 
pursuing  and  taking  different  animala,  45;  the  im- 
bier  varieties,  48;  the  secretaiy  fklooa,  50,  n.  ^See 
KiieBuxzard. 

Falocmg,  the  gentle,  used  in  hunting  gazelles,  I  3t4; 
their  manner  of  pnrsohig^,  315. 

Faioomy,  an  ancient  sport,  ii.  44;  the  htwk  od  bud  k 
paintings  a  mark  of  rank,  ib.;  expenees  of  the  ificrt, 
lb.;  how  the  bird  trainea  for  the  sport,  47;  how  dii- 
tinguished.  44. 

FaUmff-dserAa  Scotland,  324, a.;  distfaigiiishedfiaatk 
stag,  i.  828,  and  a.;  their  properties,  ib.;  contest  rf 
the.  828;  tamed,  ib.;  their  gesUtion,  ib.;  the  chae 
of  the,  829;  their  varieties,  ib. ;  those  of  Gniaaa,  ib. 

FosMs,  venomous,  of  the  serpent,  account  of  the,  ii 
416. 

Farina  ofJUnoBrty  as  seen  bv  the  micxosoope,  iL  598. 

/bacRwiftoi^  the,  of  the  tattle-snake,  acooont  of,  ii.  d 

FaJdon^  influence  of.  i.  1 74,  a. 

FauwtUj  whiter,  ii.  1 58,  a. 

^biea,  the  young  of  the  fiUlow-deer,  L  3*29^  of  the  nt- 
bud^83!. 

Feaihen  ofbtnUy  their  poaition  and  beantv,  iL  1,  ?;  I<r 
beds,  wiience  obtained,  280 :  how  cured,.ib. ;  exmisti 
under  the  microscope,  il.  603, 604;  feathcn  of  hira- 
mhigbteds,604. 

FemaU  m»,  how  treated  by  savages,  i.  165,  1G6;  titer 
privileges  in  polished  countries,  166;  shape  of  the, 
167;  their  eompantive  weakness,  181 ;  m  genenllm 
longer  than  men,  why,  205. 

Fara^ieir  seed  vessels,  fto.,  as  aecn  by  themtcnfcofie 

Fsrra^,  its    country,  i.  4U;   the,  described,  »>.;  fa 

elhnate,  415;  prey,  ib.;  how  used  ui  hunting  nbi<is. 

ib. ;  parturition  of  the,  ib. ;  sleep  of  the,  ib.;  its  mtl 

and  bite,  ib. 
FUdd'/unt,  a  species  of  thrash,  ii.  138,  a.;  fidd-itft  J 

Canada,  140,  a. 
Fhun,  human,  its  proportions,  L  176. 
^U»-/«»,iL874,375.    See  PAo/ot. 
/VmSU.  account  of  the,  U.  136  and  156—159,  a 
Aim  QOE«tet,  described,  with  their  uses,  ii.  241 
Fire,  supported  by  air,  i.  1 1 5. 
Fires  </st  Helmo,  meteors  m  Jamaica,  descriptioa  c^ ; 

Firejlare  my.  U.  273;  its  spme,  ib.;  teirible  to  fi^ 
men,  275—277;  ancient  fableaoonceniagit,  278; »« 
to  head  airowB,  ib.;  whether  venomons,  ib. 

FUe$,  their  abode8,ii.  240,241  ;nnmben,ib.:fanD,-C: 
fins,  ib. ;  ghithious  cova4ng  and  scales,  243;  fmdbof. 
ib.;  tasting,  ib.;  hearing,  &.  and  a.;  •e«??»J«i2' 
described,  ib.;  appetite,  244;  maws  sad  di««m 
ib.;  can  endure  want  of  food,  245;  yet  vonaons,"* 
their  hostility  to  one  another,  ib.;  migratiMa, id. 
require  air,  ib.;  proofs,  246;  use  of  the  »«■,  ^.^^ 
air  Madder  and  if  use,  ib.;  thdr  age,  247;  nft^"* 
of  determinmg,  ib.;  extreme  fecundity  o^  SWljw* 
eration,  ib.;  spawn,  ib.;  classification,  ib.;  J^ 
nonrishuig,  ib.;  why  not  salt  to  the  taste,  2g  ^ 
a.;  profesBor  Blumenbach*s  summary  of  the  eii^ 
terUtic  qualities  of  fishes,  240, 241,  a.;  comjjn*"  | 
by  baron  Cuvier  between  fishes  and  birdi,  w^' 
account  of  the  fish  usually  taken  by  snglen  m  ^^ 
Britain,  820-828,  a. 

Fieku^'/na  or  Angler,  described,  ii.  288,  a. 

Fktularia,  the  fish  described,  u.  801.  ^  -.. 

Flamingo,  ita  dass,  ii.  187;  properties,  ib.;  1»?^ 
in  what  state  found  by  the  Europesns  in  Amenqr 
ib. ;  disposition  now,  188;  venerated  by  th«  J«^ 
ib. ;  untameable,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  flocks  of  the,  ib.;  ^ 
ner  of  feeding,  189;  nesto  and  young,  ib. 

fUUfUk,  cartilaffinouau  IL  278. 

FUa,  account  of  the,  ii.  455  and  a.  ... 

FUm,  the  external  coating  of  the  silk  cone,  VI  'a«<>. 

FUmnder  or  Flnke,  described,  ii.  801,  a.;  bearded  m 
der,ib. 

Ftmoer,  microscopic  examination  of  a,  ii.  597. 

FUndihi,  by  what  bodies  possessed,  L  70.       , ., 

FUar-Urde,  how  used  by  the  bird  eatcher, ii-  ISI-    ^ 

/^a^aooount  of  the  house-fly,  iL  487,  489, «.   ^ 

Flymg-Jiak,  a'soft-flnned  abdomhial  fish,  ii.  ^K^^t 
Id^  Hairs  account  of  the,  ib.  a.;  porsaed  b)  ^^ 
dorado,  319;  hi  the  air  by  the  albatnMi,  ib. 
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Foafor,  the  Iwirible,  of  some  serpents,  ii.  408, 113. 

Fongwanay  the  Chinese*  descripUon  of  that  bird,  ii.  75. 

FonUmdle,  his  long  life,  i.  206. 

Food,  necessity  of,  to  man,  i.  183;  its  influence  on  ani- 
mals, 242. 

Foolf  human,  shape  of  the,  i.  176. 

Forekeadi  human,  its  proportions,  L  168. 

Foreatij  found  beneath  the  earth,  i.  99. 

Foanlt,  opmions  concerning  their  formation,  i.  19—21 
and  ii.;22:  in  what  countries  found,  21,  22;  their 
varieties,  22;  found  in  the  stones  of  one  a!  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  25;  elephants,  an  account  of,  i.  528; 
(see  MammotJOi  ahells,  mwhat  condition  found,  ii. 
358. 

Fouine,  name  iriven  by  M.  Bujffbn  to  the  yellow-breasted 
martin,  L  417.    See  Martin, 

Foumart  or  polecat,  described,  1.  415  and  n. 

Fox,  its  resemblance  to  the  doe,  L  403  and  «.;  distin- 
{(ttlshed  from  it,  and  the  wotf,  404;  its  ounnuig,  ib.; 
m  choosing  a  residence,  ib.;  in  taking  and  conveying 
its  prey,  ib.;  its  food  ib.;  chase  of  the.  403, «.  and 
405;  generation,  405;  antipathy  of  animals  to  the,  ib.. 
406 ;  different  kinds  of  the,  406. 

Fro^,  the,  adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  water,  ii.  377; 
distinguished  from  the  toad,  ib.;  its  appearance,  ib.; 
its  internal  parts  described,  ib.;  Raesal's  plates  of 
the,  378;  copulation  of  the,  ib.;  unpregnation,  ib. ; 
eggs  from  a  female.  380;  their  appearance,  ib.;  pro- 
gress of  the,  to  perfect  frog,  379,  n.  and  380;  manner 
of  life,  381;  season  of  enjoyment,  ib. ;  age,  ib.;  food, 
382;  manner  of  catchhig  it,  383;  vivacity,  ib.;  one 
kept  eight  yean  in  a  glass,  ib. ;  tenacious  of  life  after 
the  head  off  and  other  iiguries,  ib.;  croaking  des- 
cribed, ib.;  season  of,  ib.;  adheres  to  the  backs  of 
fishes,  384 ;  story  of  one  cllngins  to  a  pike  and  eating 
out  its  eyes,  ib.;  different  deveiopements  of  embryo 
of  ftxws,  378—380,  «.;  various  species  of  frogs,  des- 
cribed, tlie  common  frog,  the  green  frog,  the  bull 
frog,  the  tree  ft«g,  and  the  fire  lh)g,  381—383,  n. 

Frog,  the  fislUng,  described,  ii.  288  and  n.;  how  it 
takes  its  prey,  289;  doubU,  ib. 

Froth-worm,  the,  account  of,  ii.  484. 

Fttngi,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  601. 

Furs,  of  northern  quadrupeds,  why  so  abundant  nnd 
fine,  i.  414. 


Gad-fly,  mjarioos  to  the  rein-deer  in  Laphmd,  i.  337. 

Oagal^  a  species  of  bison,  described,  i.  279,  u. 

Gall  in8eat,\\M  residence,  ii.  553;  how  introduced  into 

the  gall  nut,  ib.;  how  nourished,  ib.;  its  escape  from 

the  nut,  ib. 
GaUeyflsh,  appears  like  a  bubble,  ii.  291 ;  described,  ib.; 

whether  it  moves,  ib.;  size  in  America,  ib.;  colours 

and  transparency,  ib.;  causticity  of  the,  ib.;  poisonous 

naturo  of  the,  325. 
Gaily  worm,  the,  how  disthiguished  from  the  Scolopcn- 

dra,  iL  467;  appearance,  ib.:  how  produced,  ib. 
Game  laws,  arbitrary  naturo  of  the,  ii.'82. 
Uanget,  its  origin  and  course,  i.  77  Jtnd  «.;  venerated  by 

the  Indians,  78. 
Gannet  or  solan  goose,  described,  iL  208,  and  «.;  haunts 

of  the,  209;  migrations, 210;  quickness  of  sight,  ib.; 

its  eyelids,  ib. ;  eggs  and  young,  ib.;  profit  from  the 

sale  of  the,  ib. 
Gar-fish,  described,  it  290,  a. 
Gartar-fish,  the,  disthiguished,  ii.  300. 
Gaur,  a  species  of  bison,  described,  i.  279,  n. 
Gaze  hounds,  the  English,  described,  i.  393;  how  em- 
ployed, ib. 
GazeueSf  a  species  of  antelope,  i.  304,  n.;  their  dlsthi- 

guishmg  marks,  307  and  ».;  beauty,  ib.;  Buffon's 

varieties  of  the,  308,  809;  additional  varieties,  310; 

their  general  properties,  311,  312;  method  of  hunting 

them,  314,  315. 
Gekko,  a  kind  of  sabmander,  ii.  400;  reported  to  be 

poisonous,  ib.;  probably  not  so,  ib. 
GeneraHon  cf  animals,  i.  1 50;  different  generative  powers 

of  animals  and  plants,  ib.,  n.;  whence  the  fecundity, 

ib. ;  Harvey's  theory  of,  151;  Leuwenhoeck's,  ib. ; 

Buffon*s  speculations  concerning,  152;  objections  to, 

ib. ;  distinction  of  animals  in  respect  of  their,  ib.)  by 
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cutting,  153;  from  the  egg,  154;  traced,  156;  from 
embryo,  157;  in  man,  ib.;  comparative  perfection  of, 
in  different  animals  in  respect  of,  160;  of  animals, 
243. 

Cr0ie/,its  beauty  and  perfume,  i.  422;  described  and 
distinguished,  ib.;  its  elands,  ib. ;  tamed  at  Gonstan- 
tmople,  ib.;  scarcity  of  the,  423;  its  character,  ib. 

Genettes,  Spanish,  described,  i.  250. 

Geology,    See  Earth. 

Geranda,  a  serpent  of  the  East  Indies,  how  regarded  by 
the  natives,  li.  428;  that  of  Africa  also  worshipped,  ib. 

Gerboa,    See  Jerboa. 

Giants,  existence  of  a  race  of,  ascertiuned,  i.  222, 223. 

Gibbon,  or  long-armed  ape,  described,  i.  497,  499;  several 
species  noticed,  497,  498,  n. 

Gilihead,  or  ophidxum,  the  fish  described,  ii.  295. 

Giraffe,    See  Camel<i)ard, 

Glow-worm,  difference  of  the  male  and  female,  ii.  548; 
the  female  described,  ib.;  its  light  whence,  and  how 
emitted,  ib.,  n. 

Glutton,  differences  of  opinion  concenimg  the,  i.  424; 
Klein's  account  of  one  firom  Sil)eria,  ib.;  considered, 
ib. ;  where  found,  ib.;  discription  of  the,  ib.;  its  man- 
ner of  taking  ita  prey,  ib.,  425  and  n. ;  prefers  putrid 
flesh,  425;  pursues  the  beaver,  ib.;  ita  stratagons, 
ib,;  ita  impudence,  426;  parturition,  ib.;  value  of  its 
skm,  ib. 

Gluttony,  ita  hijuries,  i.  1 86. 

Gnat,  injurious  to  the  rein-deer,  i.  837;  manner  of  lay- 
ing her  eggs  in  the  water,  ii.  554  and  n.;  change  of 
form,  ib.;  mto  a  nymph,  ib.:  the  fly,  ib.;  ita  trunk, 
ib.;  stings,  ib.;  method  of  usmgthem,  ib.;  state  dur- 
ing winter,  ib.;  their  formidable  nature  in  America, 
556;  wing  of  a  gnat,  617. 

Gnu,  a  singular  species  of  African  antelope,  described, 
i.3l2,«. 

Goat,  neatly  allied  to  the  sheep,  i.  286,  *.;  characteris- 
tics and  properties  of  the,  i.  299;  their  qualities,  ib.: 
aouteness  of  their  senses.  300;  fitted  for  a  life  of 
liberty,  ib. ;  natural  attacliment  to  man,  proof  of  ita, 
301 ;  propagation  of  the,  ib.;  qualities  of  its  milk,  ib.; 
flesh  lb.;  pasture,  ib.;  varieties  of  the,  302;  Angora 
goat,  described,  ib.  and  299,  ».;  the  Assyrian,  ib.; 
African,  ib.;  the  blue,  302;  the  Juda,  ib.;  diversities 
and  analogies  of  the  different  kinds,  ib. ;  the  ibex 
and  diamois,  302,  304.  n.;  goata  of  Wales,  299,  ».; 
Cashmere  shawl  goat,  io. ;  singular  dexterity  of  a  goat, 
300,  n.;  goata  used  in  suckling  children,  SOL  n, 

Goatwekers  or  nootunal  swallows,  ii.  162,ii.;  European 
goatsucker,  ib. 

Gobius.    See  Gudgeon. 

Godwin  Sands,  i.  99. 

Godwita,  distinguished  from  sutpes  and  woodcocks,  ii. 
192,11. 

GW,  not  corroded  by  the  atmosphere,  i.  109. 

Goldfinch,  habita,  vocal  powers.  &c.  of  the,  ii.  157,  n. 

Gommm  genus  ofix^ivorvi,  ii.  631. 

Goom,  characteristics  of  the  wild,ii.  227. 228.  and  ».; 
where  it  breeds.  229;  flight  described,  ib.;  ieeundity 
of  the  tame,  230;  ita  valiant  defence  of  ita  young,  ib. ; 
flesh  of  the  young,  ib.;  goose  feathers,  ib.;  commerce 
in, ib.;  varieties  of  the  bird,  the  barnacle, 229;  ac- 
count of  the  Canadian  goose,  ib.  ».;  the  spur  winged 
goose,  230,  n. 

Goose,  solan.    See  Gannet, 

Goose  kind,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  222;  biU,  ib. ;  food, 
ib.;  fecundity,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  domestication,  223. 

Gooseander,  account  of  the,  ii,  222  and  n. 

Goosehawk,  a  species  of  &lcon,  ii.  46,  n. 

Gottenburae,  in  Sweden,  cataract  near,  i.  81. 

(rouan,  Mr,  his  classification  of  spinous  fishes,  ii.  294 — 
307. 

Graaf,  his  investigation  of  the  growth  of  animals  in  the 
womb,i.  157. 

Grampus,  how  distinguished,  ii.  264;  ita  agility,  265. 

Gram^operj  account  of  the,  ii.  475—478. 

GragUng.  fish,  ii.  303,  n,  and  321,  n. 

Grtwitatson,  account  of  the  nature  and  effccta  of  the 
attraction  of,  i.  3, 5.  n. ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  great  dis- 
covery on  this  subject,  ib. 

Grebe,  analogies  of  the  oird,  to  the  web-footed  aud 
crane  class.  iL  198;  account  of  the  bbd,  1.98,  219,  a, ; 
use  of  ita  skin,  199. 

Greenkmders,  &c.  described,  L  209;  their  pride,  211; 
liardihood,  ib. 
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(Mreyhotmd.    Sec  Dog. 

OrountUingy  or  Loach^  ii.  3*21 . 

Grottae,  and  its  afiinitiod,  it  77;  numcruui  species  in 
North  America,  ib.,  ft. ; 'European  grouse,  ib. ;  tlic 
cock  of  tlie  wood,  or  capercausie,  formerly  plentiful 
in  Scotland,  now  extinct,  78  and  n. ;  description  of  its 
habits,  ib. ;  endeavours  to  restore  it  to  Scotland,  79. 
n. ;  tlie  black  grouse,  or  black  cock,  ib.  ;  the  rca 
grouse,  or  niuirfowl,  ib. ;  the  white  grouse,  or  ptar- 
migan, 80,  R. ;  the  rock  gronse,  ib. ;  the  sand  grouse, 
ib. ;  the  hcteroclitus  grousr,  ib.;  the  cock  of  the  plain, 
ib. 

Growth  of  tie  humuH  body  traced,  i.  16"2;  of  the  mmd,  163» 
164. 

GruU,  account  of  various  kinds  of,  ii.  543 — 546,  n, 

Gturn,  a  bird  of  the  poultry  kind,  described,  U.  7'2,  n< 

GmtucheM,  their  method  of  embalmhur,  i.  225. 

Gutltfeouy  the.  noticed,  ii.  295;  how  fished  for,  321,  n. 

Gndia,  a  kind  of  ga2ellc,  i.  310. 

Gui/lemott&  sea  bird,  described,  iL219, ».;  the  black 
guillemot,  ib. 

Guinea  J*ig,  its  country,  i.  446;  the  animal  described, 
ib.  ;  its  helplessness,  ib.;  domesticated,  ib. ;  habits 
and  food  in  titat  state,  ib. ;  cleanliness,  44/ ;  manner  of 
sleeping,  ib.;  salacity  and  generation  of  the,  ib.;  con- 
tentions of  the,  ib.;  timidity,  ib.;  is  tamed,  ib.;  grant 
of  the,  ib.;  flesh  of  the.  ib. 

Gttiis,  characteristics  of  tlio  dass,  ii.  201  and  2)2,*.;  of 
the  smaller  kind,  210.  21 1 ;  liaunts,  212;  sublimity  of 
the  scenes  in  which  thev  often  appear,  ib.,  213;  con- 
tests while  breeding,  213;  nests  and  eggB^  ib.;  the 
bhrds  how  taken,  214;  varieties,  210. 

Giimardy  properties  of  the  fish,  ii.  298. 

Gjfmnatutf  or  Electric  Ee/,  account  of  the,  ii.  279,  ».,  and 
299. 
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l/addock^  a  species  of  cod,  described,  ii.  500,  f*. 

ilmmorrhoisy  a  viper,  why  so  called,  Ii.  423. 

ffcuf-JuAy  or  Borer,  a  species  of  lamprey,  ii.  282,  m. 

llaU,  how  produced,  i.  130,  and  131, ».;  storm  in  Hcrt- 
fordshure,  1697,  description  of  the,  132;  of  the  one  in 
France.  1510,  ib. 

Umrtfthe  human  head  contributes  to  beantv,  i.  169; 
different  modes  of  wearing  the,  ib.,  «.;  what  fails 

•  soonest,  ib.;  its  diversities,  169;  stractare,  ib.,  and 
».;  colour,  ib.*,  in  different  nations,  ib.;  its  relatMMi  to 
temperament,  ib.,  170:  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on, 
ib..  ft. :  practices  of  different  nations  with  respect  to, 

i/ain  of  different  amimids  microscopically  examined,  ii. 

ITalcym,  the  king- fisher,  ii.  237;  fobles  and  poems  con- 
cerning the,  238. 

HiUiey^s  theory  to  explain  the  constant  cast  winds  near 
the  tropics,  i.  121. 

ffalo  round  the  moon,  i.  136. 

ilamUer,  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  German  rat,  1. 
454;  the  anomalous  liamstcr,  455,  n. 

Hand,  the  connection  between  the  hand  and  intellect, 
1. 202.  ' 

ITare^  its  adaptation  for  fiiglit  and  swiftness,  i.  427;  do- 
scnption  of  the  common liare,  the  Irish  hare,  and  the 
white  Iwrc,  428,  429,  n.;  its  numerous  enemies,  429; 
fertility,  430 ;  extraordinary  arrangement  for  this,  ib. ; 
treatment  of  young,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  sleep,  ib.;  pairing, 
ib. ;  motion  in  flight,  ib. ;  age.  431 ;  voice,  ib. ;  instincts 
for  self-preservation,  ib.;  shifts  to  escape,  432;  their 
furs,  433;  effect  of  heat  on  the,  ib.;  flesh  of  the,  by 
wliat  nations  not  eaten,  ib.;  by  what  esteemed,  ib.: 
decrease  of  numbers,  434;  Cowper*s  description  of 
three  hares  which  he  domesticated,  430 — 432,  n.\ 
difficult V  of  finding  a  hare  by  the  eye,  432, ».;  tcniis 
used  in  Iiare  hunting,  433,  fi. ;  Brasilian  hare,  ib. 

kind,  swiftness  o^the,i.  426;  cluuracteristicsof  the, 

ib.;  method  of  determining,  ib.;  their  food,  ib.;  mo- 
tion of  their  lips,  ib.;  proHflo  propagation,  ib. 

Uarfamg,  great  Hudson's  Bay  owl,  ii.  65. 

f farrier,  the,  described,  i.  391,  893. 

a  species  of  falcon,  li.  49,  ».;  marsh-harriers, 

Ib.  ». ;  hen  harrier,  50,  «.;  ash-coloured  harrier,  ib.,  w. 
See  Slag, 


Ifarrey»  theory  of  generation,  i.  151. 

HatdtfMf  Egg»,  artificial  method  of,  I.  154,  a. 

Hatfield  Chaise^  hi  Yorksliire,rcdnoea  to  cultivBtkm.  LI  0 1 . 

//atdb.  the,  and  hawking,  li.  44.  See  Falam^  Fulamij, 
Gomavk,  and  Sjtarrotekaark, 

Hatck-mot/a,  account  of,  ii.  499 — 501, ». 

Iletul,  state  of,  in  man  at  birth,  i.  162. 

Hearing,  u  195;  cnors  to  which  liable,  ih.;  its  obk-rt 
sound,  ib.;  defects  of,  199;  unequaSity  of,  with  differ- 
ent ears,  ib.;  ncocssltv  of,  to  man,  ib  ;  bow  the  seofee 
of,  supplied  in  birds,  iL  5. 

Heai  ofaUno^plhere,  variation  of,  in  desocndini^  inioc«,  i. 
36;  causes  of  tltis,  ib.;  its  effects  on  water,  G9;  ]»ru- 
duoes  a  noxious  quality  in  the  air.  111. 

Hecta,  volcano  of,  i.  42. 

Hedgehog,  chamctcristics  of  the  spcnca,  I.  461 ;  prices 
of  the,  462;  luumlessness,  ib.;  varieties,  lb.;  metho*! 
of  defence,  ib.,  463;  liabits  and  fbod^  463;  habits  in  a 
tame  state,  described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  pit^Mgatioo. 
ib.;  blood,  ib.;  said  to  be  proof  agafaistp<Haoo,  ib.  a.; 

Srey  or  live  on  animals,  ib. ;  anecdotes  o^  464,  n,\  sea, 
iscriminatcd,  iL  291 ;  hedgehog's  quills,  as  seen  andcr 
the  microsooi)e,  602. 

Hetmo.    hctFiretnfSlHdmo. 

Hen,  hatching  of  the,  and  number  of  its  eggs,  ii.  62;  af- 
fection for  her  cliickens,  63. 

Gadnea  or  Barbarn,  iL  79.    See  Pintado. 

water,  aeooant  of  the,  iL  197, 198. 

Hermcnpkrodite$,  all  snails  soch,  iL  360;  sen  snails  pecu- 
liar, 362;  bivalve  shell-fish,  365. 

HernaU,  abstinence  and  long  life  of  several,  L  186. 

Herodotus,  his  description  of  the  l^ptian  method  t  f 
embalnUng,  L  224. 

Heron,  the,  distingnished  from  the  crane  and  stork,  ii. 
1 80—1 82,  and  a.;  the  common  heron  described,  J8i, 
tt.;  its  liabits,  ib.;  how  taken,  182,  s.;  the  night  he- 
ron, ib.;  the  crested  puiple  lieron,  ib. ;  efab-esten 
and  egrets,  ib.;  varieties,  182;  the  conimoa  pnrplc, 
ib. ;  heron  hawking,  183;  prey  of  the,  ib. ;  fiesli  of  tlit:, 
esteemed  in  France,  184;  heronries,  ib.;  longevity  k4 
the,  ib. 

Herring,  the,  cliaracterised,  iL  903;  where  chiefly  found, 
310;  why  it  migrates,  ib.;  destructive  enemies  of  the, 
ib.;  progress  of  the  pliaUnx  of  the,  ib.;  arrival  on  oar 
coasts,  311 ;  its  columns,  ib.;  detachments,  il».;  whe- 
ther any  return,  ib. ;  frequents  a  fiivourite  bank  f<>r 
many  years,  and  then  seeks  anotlier,  ib. ;  general  ac- 
count of  its  luibitudcs,  311—313. ».;  mode  of  taking 
and  curing  herring,  31 3,  s . ;  the  Dutch  herring  fisheir, 
314,  n. 

Hiera,  a  now  island,  L  53;  lias  increased,  54. 

Himantopna  genus  of  infusoria,  ii.  634. 

//uk^.  feoiale  of  the  stag,  L  219;  her  cry,  321 ;  coizrace 
and  sagacity,  3*22. 

Hippooam/ms,  a  fish,  account  of  tlie^  ii.  290. 

Htvpopotamus,  description  of  the,  i.  532*  head  of  tho, 
ID.,  «. ;  haunts,  ib.;  manner  of  lifb  and  piey,  .S33; 
strength,  ib. ;  manner  of  escape,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the,  ib. ; 
propagation,  ib.;  where  found,  534. 

Hvanko,  river  m  Cliina,  L  77;  receives  thirty-fire  rivers, 
80. 

Hoarfrost,  what,  i.  130. 

HoUtu,  a  species  of  liawk,  ii.  i5,  n. 

Hog  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  distinguishing  properties, 
i*.  342;  hnntinj^  the  wild  hog  in  India,  343,  s.;  hog 
trained  as  a  pointer,  845,  s.;  domestic  breeds  of  swine, 
346,  a.;  flesh  of  swine  unwholesome  in  hot  climates, 
ib. 

Hot^bui,  flat  fish,  described,  ii.  801. «. 

HoUand,  gained  from  the  sea,  L  98;  inroads  of  the  sea 
on,  ib., ». 

Honey.    See  Bee. 

Honey- dew,  notice  of,  L  131,  n. 

Hooded  Serpent,  account  of  the,  iL  423—426.  See  Co- 
bra. 

Hooper,  the  wild  swan,  why  so  called,  ii.  226. 

Hoopees,  birds  resembling  woodpeckers,  ii.  108,  n. 

Horns,  Hoofs,  and  Nails,  microscopic  examination  oL 
iL  602. 

Horse,  its  relative  station.  L  245;  its  beauty,  ib. ;  where 
found  in  native  state,  ib.;  habits  when  in  droves,  lb.; 
its  original  country,  246;  American,  ib. ;  Tartar  wild 
horses, ib.;  African, ib.;  Arabian, ib.;  Arabian  tamed 
horse.  247;  diffusion  of  the  Arabian  breed  of  the, 
248;  Barbary  horse,  ib. ;  liorK-racmg  at  Rome,  ib.,„  ; 
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Fenian,  249  and  n. ;  Italian,  Daniah,  &c.  250;  French, 
described,  ib.  and  n.;  German,  ib.  «.;  tame  of  Amer- 
ica, 251 ;  wild  horses  of  South  America,  ib.  m.  :  of  the 
Archipelago,  ib. ;  of  Media,  252;  India,  ib.  and  m.  :  one 
tnreeentedto  onr  Queen,  described,  ib. ;  of  Guinea, 
lb.;  of  China, ib.;  Tartars  live  with  their,  ib.;  Gre- 
cian, 253;  English,  ib.;  swiftness  of  the,  ib.;  Flying 
Childers,  ib.  nj  English  hunting,  254;  number  of,  in 
England  at  different  times,  ib.;  different  breeds  of 
horses  in  Britain,  ib.  n.;  coach-horse,  ib.;  draught 
horses, 255. m.; eavafay  horses,  ib.; race horse,ib. jthe 
hunter,  256,  n. ;  the  Galloway,  ib.;  the  Welsh  pony, 
ib.;  theExmoor  pony,  257,  n.;  the  Highland  pony, 
ib.;  the  Shetland  pon^yib.;  the  Irish  horse,  ib.;  in- 
structions for  purchasing  horses,  ib.  and  258,  n.;  des- 
cription of  a  perfect,  ib. 

HoUenMs,  their  encounters  with  the  lion,  i.  361. 

Houiouy  a  bird  of  South  America,  ii.  166,  n. 

Hovdet,  a  kind  of  owl,  il.  55. 

Hub&Tf  his  experiments  on  bees,  ii.  516. 

Hudmm^  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  Urson,  i.  467. 

Httman  SemeHy  animalcules  in,  iL  638. 

JFfumber^  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i.  56. 

Humble  bee,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  525;  its  cells,  5*26;  fe- 
malesi,  ib.;  method  of  putting  the  colony  into  motion, 
ib. 

Humrmnff  Urd,  beauty  of  the  colours  of  the,  ii.  165  and 
fi.;  varieties,  167;  the,  described,  ib.  and  n.;  visits 
flowers,  whether  it  extracts  honey  from  them,  ib.: 
bar- tailed  humming  bird,  168,  n.;  topaz- throa tea 
humming  bird,  1 69,  m.  ;  account  of  its  nest,  ib. ;  of  the 
nest  in  America,  1^0;  disappears  in  the  winter,  in 
cold  climates,  ib.;  note  of  the,  ib.;  plumage,  ib. 

Httnger,  causes  and  consequences  of,  i.  184,  n. 

HwUmg^  American  horses,  how  employed  in,  i.  251, 

Hurrieaney  description  of  the,  i.  125. 

Hu9Q  ditraeon,  account  of  the,  ii.  285;  its  isinglass,  ib. 

/(jrtfiia,  custinffiiiBhed  from  the  wolf,  408  and  «.;  its 
fierceness,  Wd;  cry  or  moan,  ib.;  a  solitary  animal, 
410;  dispositions  of  the,  ib.;  rabies  conoemine  the,ib. 
the  stripped  hyoena  described.  408,n.;  spotted  hyaena 
described,  409,  n. ;  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  Britiin,  ib. 

HvdroB,  reptiles  so  called,  ii.  431,  n. 

Hvdrostatica—See  ITo^ef^-paradoxes  in,  i.  71 ;  metals, 
now  weighed  hydrostatically,  72;  laws  of  hycf 


71, 72. 


;  hiws  of  hydrostatics, 


ilex,  the,  si\pposed  by  Buffon  to  be  the  source  of  the 
goat,  i.  303;  their  resemblance,  ib. ;  described,  ib.  n. ; 
Abyssinian  ibex,  ib.;  Caucasian  ibex,  ib.;  .ffigsgras, 
ib. 

/Mt,  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  178  and  ».:  ehar- 
aoteristics  of  the  genus,  ib.  n.;  the  scarlet  ibis,  ib. 
and  179.  m. 

/m,  t  69;  its  elasticity,  70;  mountains  and  sheets  of,  at 
the  polar  regions,  88:  how  formed,  ib.;  of  what  com- 
posed, lb.;  mountain  ice,  description  of,  89;  Crantz*s 
account  of  the  formation  of,  lb. 

Ichneunum,  the,  where  found,  i.  419;  its  siie,  shape, and 
colour,  ib.;  af^ility  and  courage, ib.  and  n.;  its  prey, 
420  and  m.;  destroys  the  erooodile's  egss,ib.;  fables 
concerning,  ib.;  its  habitudes,  ib.;  phynognomy,  ib.; 
glands,  ib.;  account  of  one  sent  firom  Ceylon, 420; 
veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  the,  ib. 

Jdmeumimfly^  the,  inserts  its  eggs  into  the  grasshopper, 
ii.  534,  61 1 ;  into  the  caterpUlar.  ib.;  its  formidable 
nature,  ib.;  whence  the  name,  ib.;  the,  described, 
ib.;  its  weapon  of  offence,  Ac.  ib.;  manner  of  depos- 
iting its  eggs,  ib.;  progress  to  the  fly  state,  ib.;  its 
uses,  535;  wing  of,  617. 

Tqnh  Fahnuj  notice  of  the,  i.  1 34.  n. 

tgwuM,  siie  and  description  of  the,  ii.  402;  common 
American  iguana,  ib.  n. ;  the  slate  coloured  iguana, 
403,  n.;  the  homed  iguana,  ib. ;  the  iguana  iasciata, 
ib.;  how  token  and  killed  by  the  Ammcans,  ib. 

//Ziuiom,  meteoric,  i.  139, 140. 

/mom)  or^y  stoto  or  Mssee*,  11.  61 3. 

InctAaHon  of  birds,  account  of  the,  it.  7. 

/iM^Mm,  American,  how  they  palliate  hunger,  i.  186; 
their  method  of  eharmhig  serpents,  docribed  by 
Philostratns,  ii.  415. 


Indioaior  or  Jtonev-guids  cuckoo,  ii.  1 13,  ». 

Indus,  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i.  92. 

Infaruy  of  man,  history  of  the.  i.  160;  sensations  during, 

161;  vivacity  of  negroes  auring,  ib.^  infants  when 

newly  bom,  their  appearance,  ib.;  theur  voracity,  162; 

endurance  of  hunger,  ib.;  their  life  precarious,  ib.; 

their  flTOwth,  163;  progress  of  their  understanding, 

InfiMons /or  production  of  animalcules,  ii.  624. 

In/usoria.  fossil,  IL  593. 

Insects,  Blumenoach's  description  of,  ii.  436 — 438,  n.; 
Swammerdam's  notions  of  their  dignity,  437;  their 
real  imperfection  in  formation,  438;  instincts,  ib.; 
utility,  lb.;  their  numbers  uninstractible,  ib.;  defini- 
tion of  insects,  439;  numerous  distinctions  among,  ib. ; 
similitudes  among,  ib.;  classification  of,  440;  sketch 
of  the  history  ofL  440—442,  n. ;  Lamarck's  dassifica  • 
tion  of,  442 — 447,  fi.;  fossil  reniabis  ot^  ii.  593;  strao- 
ture  and  transformation  of  insects,  60/ ;  their  eggs,  ib. ; 
microscopical  insects,  620. 

Instinct,  discovered  in  the  incubation  of  birds,  ii.  12. 

InundfOkm  qfrieers.  different  effects  of,  i.  8i ;  diurnal, 
ib.;ofthesca,99. 

Isatis,  the,  compared  with  the  dog  and  fox,  1.  408:  cli- 
mates in  which  found,  ib.;  change  of  colour  with  the 
year,  ib. 

Istnatass,  from,  what  kind  of  sturgeon  furnished,  il.  274, 
285;  its  uses,  285;  howprepared,  ib.;  commerce  in, 
ib. 

Islands,  new,  i.  53;  ishinds  formed  by  rivers,  56;  disap- 
peared, ib. 

Ivorji^  the  commerce  in,  an  account  of  the,  1.  527. 


JaUru,  a  laige  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  ii.  1 79;  the  Jabini 
guacu,  discriminated,  180  and  ». 

Jackal,  a  species  widely  diffused,  i.  406  j  lis  habits,  407; 
packs  of  the,  ib.;  manner  of  hunting,  ib.;  followed  by 
beasts  of  pr^,  ib.;  its  antipathy  to  the  dog.,  ib.;  cry 
of  the  jackal,  described^^  408,  n. 

Jackdaw,  account  of  the.  li.  93. 

Jaeulus  of  America,  a  swift  serpent,  ii.  423. 

Jaauar  cf  America^  distinguished  nom  the  panther,  1. 
974,  n.;  description  of  the,  ib. 

Januttca,  earthquuke  m,  1692,  i.  50;  meteoric  phenom- 
ena there,  135. 

Japan,  volcanoes  in, 44;  Japanese  tribe,  described,  21 1. 

j€tw,  human,  motion  of  the  upper,  and  under,  i.  170; 
position  or  the  under  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
fb. 

Jav,  description  of  the,  ii.  98;  common  jay,  ib.  n.;  red- 
bUled  jay,  ib.:  blue  jay.  ib. 

Jefery,  little,  a  dwarf,  i.  220. 

«/emio0,  river  in  Tartar^,  i.  77. 

Jenkins,  his  longevity,  i.  206. 

Jerboa,  an  animal  between  the  kangaroo  and  rat,  ac- 
count of  the,  i.  455,  n.  and  559,  56U. 

Jeoraska,  the  marmout  in  Siberia,  i.  444. 

Jucaian,  apeninsuliu  left  by  the  sea,  i.  U8. 

JuguUurjiMk,  wliat,  iC  294;  prickly  tinned,  295;  sofb-fin- 
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Kabasiou,  kind  of  araiadillo,  i.  471 . 

^of^rcwLdiscovered  by  Sur  Joseph  Banks,  in  New 
South  Wales,  i.  560;  description  of  the,  ib.  n. 

Kermes,  the  insect,  where  produced,  iL  551 ;  female  des- 
cribed, ib.;  the  male,  ib.;  how  prepared,  ib. 

Kerona  genus  o/in/iuorta.  ii.  634 

Kettering  stone,  examination  of,  iL  592. 

Kestril,  a  species  of  falcon,  ii.  45,  n, 

Keod,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  L  808. 

Kina-fisher,  its  appetites  and  beauty,  ii.  237  and  n. ;  the 
bira  described,  ib.  ;  its  rapacity  and  activity  in 
seizing  its  prev,  ib.;  fables  and  poems  with  respect 
to  its  power  of  allaying  a  storm,  ib. ;  nest  of  the  bird, 
described,  238;  female  and  young,  288, 239. 

KiU,  the,  a  kmd  of  liawk,  iL  48;  localities  and  habits, 
ib.,  n,,  and  49. 
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KUten,  iU  plavfalness,  i.  3.57;  laws  of  Ilowel  aboat  the 

pricoora,S58. 
Klein,  his  method  of  claasiff  ing  anunals,  i.  233. 
Kobf  and  Koba,  two  kinds  of  gmselies,  i.  308. 
Kolpodii  genua  qfmfunria,  ii.  631 . 
Koombee,  or  female  elephant,  how  employed  in  hunting 

the  male,  1.  524. 


TxAnu.  a  prickly-finned  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  296. 

fjohee,  i.  75. 

Lamprey y  characteristics  of  the,  H.  280,  n.;  the  marine 
lamprey,  281,  it.;  the  rirer  lamprey,  ib. ;  that  at  pre- 
sent sevred  up  among  the  Italians,  280;  account  of 
those  known  among  us,  281 ;  the  fish  described,  ib.; 
its  manner  of  swimminiF,  ib.;  its  adhesiye  quality, 
282;  mucus, ib. ;  spawn,  ib.;  short  life,  ib.;  how  taken, 
283;  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  ib. 

lAimrirey-pie,  one  presented  at  Cliristmas  by  the  city  of 
Ofoncester  to  tho  king,  ii.  283. 

Landbrtexee,  i.  128. 

Lands,  new,  formed  by  the  sea,  i.  97,  98. 

Lapland,  the  country  of  the  rein-deer,  described,  i.  3.^6; 
rein-deer,  chief  riches  of  the  natives  of,  ib. ;  their  me- 
thod of  defending  tho  rein-deer  from  its  enemies,  ib., 
337;  thebr  method  of  spending  the  winter  with  the 
rein-deer,  337;  their  comfortable  life,  338;  their  pro- 
fit from  the  misfortunes  of  the  squurel,  439;  draw 
omens  from  the  contests  of  tiic  leming,  457;  the  people 
described,  209,  210. 

Lnptcmff.  or  Peewit,  described,  ii.  194,  «.;  green  Up- 
wing,  ib. 

Lark,  song  of  the,  what  it  depends  on  for  its  agreeable 
nature,  it  150—152,  and  a. ;  its  nest,  152^  female,  ib.; 
habits  in  winter,  ib.;  the  crested  lark,  1 50,  a.;  the 
wood  lark,  ib.;  the  short-toed  lark,  ib.;  the  clapper 
lark,ib.;  the  red-backed  lark,ib.;  the  Alpine  favk, 
151,  M.;  the  double-crested  lark,  ib. 

Larva,  or  Caterpillar  etate  of  Ineects,  ii.  608;  larra  of 
muBca  chameiion,  ib. :  of  British  hydrophilus,  609. 

Ijauffktet,  how  produced,  i.  171  and  n. 

/Awnce,  a  soft- finned  fish,  11.  299. 

Latvrenee,  St,  eonrsc  of  the,  1.  80;  cataract  of  the,  82. 

Leaf-euttmg  Bees.    See  Bee. 

lAoeea  if  plants  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  599;  of 
stinging  nettles,  600. 

LetOi,  the.  iU  class,  ii.  4f77;  the  medicinal  leech,  ib.  n.; 
the  useless  varieties,  468;  that  tised  in  medicuie,ib.; 
its  description,  ib. ;  its  faitemal  construction,  469; 
breathes  through  the  mouth,  ib. ;  viviparous,  ib. ;  size 
in  America,  ib.;  how  leeches  should  be  applied,  ib.; 
the  horse  leech,  468.  n. 

Jjege  of  quadrupeds,  i.  238;  of  insects,  616. 

Uming,  boldness  and  numbers  of  the,  i.  456;  propaga- 
tion, 457;  manner  of  its  migration  in  troops,  ib.;  de- 
stroy one  another,  ib.;  their  contests  considered  omi- 
nous by  the  lisplanders,  ih. ;  propagation,  ib.:  flesh, ib. 

Lemurs,  a  group  of  qnadrumanous  animals,  described, 

i.  51 1 .  M.  . 
Leopard,  distinguished  from  the  panther,  i.  376  and  ir.; 
tliat  of  Senegal  described,  ib.;  Chetah,  or  hunting 
leopard,  878,  n. 
Lepadogaster,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  299. 
/.<7>esma,the.ii.62I. 
Jjerot,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  i.  453. 


/.etterr,  what  most  easily  pronounced  by  infimts,  i.  163. 

I^euoopkra  genns  qftnfusor&i,  ii.  63'i. 

Leuwmkoedes  theory  of  generaiion,l  151 ;  his  discovery 
of  the  seminal  animals,  ii.  638. 

Leymmer,  a  mongrel  dog,  described,  i.  393. 

LAella,  or  Dn^on-Jly,  ii.  470.    See  Dragon-fy. 

Liboya,  a  great  serpent  of  Brasil,  ii.  428, 429;  sise  of  the, 
4!S;  habiUoftlU.430. 

Lichens,  seen  under  the  miotoscope,  ii.  601. 

Lidms.  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  309. 

Life,  destroy^  by  withdrawing  the  air,  i.  1 10;  dura- 
tion of,  hi  an  anunal,  how  it  may  be  determbiod,  205; 
prolonged  by  management,  ib.:  by  what  affected, 
206, 207 ;  love  of.  in  man,  207, 208;  its  cessation,  208. 

Lightning,  how  produced,  i.  ISO:  phenomena  of,  133,  a. 

Limpet,  a  small  shell  fish,  ii.  369. 

ling,  a  species  of  ood,  described,  ii.  300,  n. 


Linnmus,  his  classification  of  anuonaU,  i.  223;  of  fiahcs,  5. 

293. 
Linnet,  description  of  the,  ii.  158, «.;  identity  of  the  red 

and  gray  linnet,  ib. 
Lion,  the,  affected  by  climate,  L  360;  dcsctiption  of  tb<>, 
36 1 ,  a. ;  oonrage  of  the,  362,  n. ;  aneedotes  of  tli«,  ib. ; 
lion  of  Africa  and  mount  Atlas,  361 ;  their  number 
diminished^  ib. ;  how  attacked  hj  the  Hottentots,  ib. : 
boldness  of  tite  African,  362;  feebleness  of  the  Indiac, 
ib.;  disposition  of  the,  ib.,  363;  outward  farm,  liair, 
muscles,  &c.,  364;  mane,  ib.;  impofection  of  sight 
and  smell,  ib.;  method  of  seising  nia  prey,  365;  lioo 
hunting  in  Africa,  ib.,  a.;  roar  and  actko,  when  fiiri- 
ous,  365;  combat  with  the  wild  boar,  366;  rencooi!- 
ters  with  lions  in  South  Africa,  366, «.;  action  wbee 
pursued,  367;  its  desperate  sallies, ib.;  their  eombats 
for  the  female,  ib.;  the  lioness,  368;  their  age,ib.: 
attaehment  of  the  female  to  the  Toons,  ib.;  the, of 
Bildu^gerid,  ib.;  none  in  America,  ib.;  Arifltophaoeg' 
advice  with  respect  to  trusting  the  lion,  ib. 
Lion-ant,  account  of  the,  ii.  472 — 475,  and  m. 
Lion,  sea,  described  by  Anson,  a  kind  of  seal,  i.  486. 
L^,  human,  their  expression,  i.  170. 
Ltsbon.  earthquake  at.  i.  49,  n.,  and  50. 
LUhophutes,  account  of,  ii.  570. 
Litlorales,^  shell  fish  cast  on  shore,  ii.  355,  356. 
Lizard  Innd,  opinions  of  naturalists  ooneeming  tliev 
rank  In  nature,  ii.  391 ;  differences  among  the  tribe 
of  the,  ib.;  colours,  ib.;  figure  various,  ib.;  distinc- 
tion firom  the  manner  of  brinsing  forth  tiie  young, 
392;  three  classes  thus  formed,  ib.;  diatingaishing 
properties  of  the,  ib. ;  beauty  of  some,  402;  the  flying, 
of  Java,  405;  the  Chaloidian,  the  step  between  the 
lizard  and  the  serpent,  ib. ;  the  variegated  lizard,  404, 
a.;  the  green  lizard,  ib. ;  the  nimble  lizaitL  405, «.; 
the  Sana  lizard,  ib.;  the  frilled  lizard,  ib.;  Incards  in 
general,  433,  n. 
Llama,  the  oamel  of  the  new  world,  L  540  and  «.;  co- 
lours of  the,  541  and  a.;  habitation,  542  and  a.;  size 
and  description,  ib.;  usefulness  of  the,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  ib.  and  a. ;  description  of  the.  in  tlte 
wildstote,ib. 
Loaek,  the,  described,  ii.  304. 
Lobster  insect,  \l  621,  622. 

resemblance  (^the,  to  the  crab,ii.  327 ;  manner  b 

which  it  oasts  its  shell,  ib., «.,  and  328, 329.fi. ;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  ib.;  the  ovary  and  young,  ib.;  its  food, 
328;  ehangoi  the  ahell  once  a  year,  ib.;  how  per- 
formed. 329:  state  after  change,  330;  eats  its  owa 
stomaoK  and  shell,  ib.;  concretion,  within  its  body, 
ib.;  sudden  increase  of  size,  331:  contests,  ib.;  the 
loss  of  a  elaw  repahed,  ib. ;  the  extraordhiary-  prt^Mr- 
ties  oi  the  animal  enumerated, ib. ;  varieties, ib.;  how 
taken,  ib. 
Loehawe,  great  gray  trout  of,  ii.  302,  n.;  how  angled  for, 

823,  a. 
Locust,  account  of  tlie,  it.  479—481 ;  number  of  locnsts, 
480,  a. ;  their  ravages,  ib. ;  mode  of  dispersing  them.  iU 
Loggerhead  TWifaf,  described,  ii.  342. 
Loir,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  i.  453. 
LonaoUf  number  who  die  in,  of  destitution,  1.  1 85. 
Lonaevdy,  causes  of,  i.  205, 206 ;  mstanoes  <^,  206  and  a. ; 

of  the  patriarchs,  207;  why  diminished,  ib. 
Lori^  its  singular  figure,  i.  510. 
Loriearia,  aeooimt  of  the  fish,  ii.  301 . 
Lories,  a  species  of  parrots,  ii.  1 14;  purple-oapped  lorr, 

119,  ff. 
LorHeet,  bine-bellied,  ii.  119,  a. 

Lomse,  account  of  the,  ii.  456—461,  and  a.:  wood-louar. 
463.  • 

Lumimms  tmpearanee  of  the  waves  by  night,  1.  89, 90. 
Luminom  insects,  account  of,  ii.  548—^,  a. 
Lamp-fish,  the,  account  of,  il.  289;  where  found,  ib. 
Lynr,  Ray's  mistake  concerning  tho,  i.  379 ;  disthiguislied 
from  the  panther  kind,  ib.;  described,  ib.,  a. ;  where 
found,  383;  method  of  taking  its  prey,  ib.';  ita  erca, 
bad  memory,  &e.,  ib. 
Lyre  bird^  or  Afeaara,  ii.  1 10,  a. 


Afaeagno.  a  kind  of  monkey,  1.  505, 511,  a. 
Macaw,  the  great  green,  ii.  1 17,  a. 
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^fuchard,  tbe  fiek  noticed,  ii.  '2d6;  account  of  its  habits 

and  the  mode  of  taking  it,  lb.,  n. 
iV'Zaun'n,  Professor,  his  jaw  said  to  be  dislocated  bv 

yawning,  I.  170. 
Aladneatf  ease  of,  caused  by  music,  i.  197;  one  cured  by 

music,  198. 
Maddroom,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  description  of  the,  i. 

MaestridU^  stone-quarry  of,  its  size  and  beauty,  i.  32. 
Moffdlan,  his  voyage,  and  disooyer^  of  giants,  I.  222, 

Magol  or  Baritary  ape,  i.  498,  n. 

A/flhgpis,  general  characters  of  the  tribe,  ii.  96;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  97;  insolence  of  the,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  archi- 
tecture, of  its  nest,  ib. ;  its  character  in  the  tame 
state,  ib. 

Mahometans,  their  treatment  of  women,  i.  165;  of  their 
wives,  166. 

Maid  and  Magpie,  a  drama,  its  orinn,  ii.  97. 

MainuM,  a  kind  of  baboon,  noticed,  i.  501. 

Maki,  a  kind  of  monkey,  described,  i.  509. 

A/o&nxwfemit,  soft-finned  fish,ii.  294;  varieties  speci- 
fied, 199— 304. 

Malbnuk,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  505,  506  and  n. 

Malpiahi  and  HalUr,  theur  examination  of  the  progress 
of  vivification  in  the  egg.  i.  156. 

Mammoth,  tusks  of  the,  where  found,  i.  528;  skeletons 
of  the,  ib. ;  diversities  of  the,  ib. 

A/on,  nature  of  his  powers,!.  144;  history  of,  in  the 
womb,  157;  in  infancy,  160;  in  puberty,  165;  in  man- 
hood. 167;  his  shape,  lb. ;  features,  167—176;  figure, 
176;  8iae,ib.;  weight,  177;  strength,  177—183;  ana- 
tomy  of  the  human  body,  181,  n.;  his  necessities,  183: 
of  food,  ib. ;  of  sleep,  187;  senses  of,  191 ;  old  age  and 
death,  204;  various  races  of,  209;  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  213,  n.;  different  colours  of  the,  215,  n.; 
his  conquest  of  the  lower  animals,  236;  his  influence 
over,  240,  241. 

Manati,  the  link  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,!.  487; 
described,  ib.;  tail  like  a  fish,  ib.;  organs,  ib. ;  where 
found,  ib.;  propagation,  ib.;  fat  and  flesh,  486. 

Manekmeel  amle,  a  deadly  poison,  ii.  324^  whether  it 
infects  the  nshes  of  the  seas  about  it,  lb. 

Mangabey,  a  kind  of  monkev,  i.  506,  and  n. 

Manril,  a  kind  of  baboon,  described,  i.  500. 

Marmia,  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  lamprey,  ii.  281 ; 
celebrated  at  Rome,  283;  dreadfiil  manner  m  which 
a  senator  fed  the,  ib. 

Marmom,  a  kind  of  opossum,  i.  514;  peculiarity  in  its 
pouch,  515. 

Marmout,  a  species  of  the,!.  441  and  is.;  analogies  to 
the  hare,  ib.;  its  head,  haur,  and  daws,  442;  where 
found,  ib.;  its  antipathy  to  the  dog,  ib.;  its  habits 
when  domesticated,  ib.;  its  food,  ib.;  and  flesh,  ib.; 
extraordinary  suspension  of  animation  in  the,  for 
more  than  half  the  year,  ib.;  its  retreat  for  this  pur- 
pose  described,  443;  the  watchltilness  of  the,  when 
abroad,  ib. ;  the  lodging  of  the,  how  rendered  conven- 
ient, ib.;  their  abode  secured,  ib.;  in  what  condition 
it  reposes,  ib.;  account  of  the  torpor  in  which  it  con- 
thiues,  ib.;  breeding  of  the,  444;  countries,  and 
names  hi  different,  ib. ; 

Marikma,  monkey,  i.  5(M9. 

Manmpiata,  ov  pouched  euumals,  account  of  the  class  of, 
i.  511  and  511-^13,  n. 

Martin,  its  size,  chamcteristics  and  beauty,  i.  417; 
described,  ib. ;  the  yellow-breasted,  described,  ib. ;  its 
graceful  motions,  &c.  ib.;  formidable  to  animals 
larger  than  itself,  ib. ;  account  of  one  kept  by  Buffon, 
418;  where  the  varieties  of,  found,  ib.;  method  of 
taking  its  prey,'ib. ;  its  nest,  litter, &c.  ib.;  care  of  the 
voung,  ib.;  coantry,  ib.;  skin,  fars,  and  the  commerce 
in  them,  ib.;  the  gninea  mai*tiu  and  woolly  martin 
described,  ib.  ft. 

Matlif,  the,  described,  i.  392  and  ft. 

Mavii  or  soift^  tknuh,  ii.  1 39,  fi. 

May-hug,  the,  described,  ii.  542,  543  and  n. 

Mcucimm  the  emperor,  his  size,  strength,  feats,  and  for- 
tune, i.  180. 

MedUerranean  ma,  its  remarkable  currents,  i.  93;  opinion 
coiioeming,  ib.;  how  replenbhed,  ib. ;  its  terrors  di- 
minished, 94. 

Meduta  or  aea-nettle,  ii.  375,  fi. 

Melton  Movibray,  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  noted  as  a 
fox-hnnting  station,!  404,  n 


Memltranet,  effect  of  ago  on  the  membranes  of  the  body, 
i.  205. 

Mendip  mines,  putrefying  atmosphere  in,  i.  ?A 

Menura  or  Lyre  bird^  ii.  1 1 0,  f». 

Merlin,  a  species  of  falcon,  ii.  46,  n. 

Meteors  or  atmospheric  phenomenaA,  1*28;  remarkable  at 
the  pools,  132  ;  at  the  tropics,  1 33  ;  at  Jamaica,  1 34  ; 
at  Quito,  135;  seen  at  Bononia,  ib.;  beautiful, seen  at 
Quito,  ib.;  meteors  of  the  polar  regions,  136 — 139; 
meteoric  ilhisions,  139. 

MeteoroUtes  or  falling  stones,  account  of,  i.  141.  ft. 

Mioo,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  509;  one  described,  lb. 

Microsoooe,  its  value  to  the  natural  historian,  ii.  587; 
Baker  s  remarks  therein,  587,  588;  recent  improve- 
ment of  the  instrument  and  the  results,  588. 

Microaeopio  Discovery,  ii.  587  et  seq.;  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  588 — 59o;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  595— 
602;  in  the  animal  kingdom^  602  et  seq. 

Microscopioal  Inquiry  concemmg  the  minute  formations 
and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  ii.  587 — 622. 

Migration  qf  birds,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  14;  observations 
on  tho  supposed  analogy  between-  migratory  and 
hybemating  snimals,  16. 

Miller's  Tkumh  or  buU  headfiA,  ii.  293  and  320,  n. 

3/t2o,  his  strength,  i.  180. 

Milton,  his  deacription  of  the  first  sensations  of  Adam 
alluded  to,  i.  202;  a  parallel  to,  by  Buffon,  202—204; 
his  notion  of  the  cormorant  vindicated,  ii.  207. 

Mind,  growth  of  the  human,  i.  163. 

AfinerxU  Kingdom,  discoveries  therein  by  the  microscope, 
IL  588—595;  congelation,  588;  of  water,  ib.;  star-like 
figures  produced  by  congelation  of  saline  fiuid^  ib. ; 
crystalline  figures  observed  on  windows,  589;  flakes 
of  snow,  their  various  forms,  ib.;  crystallization,  ib.; 
distinction  between  congelation  and  caystallization, 
ib.;  figures  of  crystals  and  then:  primitive  forms,  ib.; 
Hooke's  suggestion  regarding  the  formations  of  crys- 
tals, ib. ;  a  more  recent  theory,  ib.;  actual  crystalliza- 
tion under  the  microscope,  ib. ;  a7stals  of  common 
salt,  ib.;  their  formation, ib. ;  other  crystalline  struc- 
tures of  salt,  590;  method  of  bringing  the  crystalliz- 
ing process  under  microscopic  review, ib.;  various 
chemical  experiments  exhibiting  tho  crystallizing 
process  under  the  microscope,  ib.;  active  molecules 
of  matter,  591;  how  to  be  observed,  ib.;  nature  of 
their  motion,  ib.;  singular  appearances  presented  by 
solution  of  camphor  in  turpentine,  ib.;  theory  of 
molecular  activity  thence  derived,  ib.;  Ores  and 
minerals,  examination  of,  592;  sands,  different  kinds 
of,  ib.:  particles  of- the  precious  stones,  ib.;  Leuwen- 
hoeck^s  examination  of^a  diamond, ib.;  diamonds  dis- 
covered in  flint,  ib.;  cavities  in  gems  and  nuneral 
bodies,  ib.;  the  two  new  and  singular  fluids  discover- 
ed therein,  ib.;  inferior  minerals,  ib.;  kettering  stone, 
ib.;  minute  globules  of  steel  produced  by  friction  of 
flint  and  steel,  593;  minute  petrifactions  and  fossil 
remains,  ib. ;  Fntoliard's  remarks  thereon,  ib. ;  insects, 
fossil  remains  of,  ib.;  a  singulnr  instance,  ib.;  Ehren- 
berofs  discoveries  of  fossil  infiisoria,  ib.;  objections 
thereto  anticipated  and  answered,  593,  594;  how 
layers  of  rock  may  be  found  by  accumulation  of  m- 
fiisorial  remains,  594;  Ehrenberg's  demonstrative  ex- 
periments, ib.;  vegetable  fossil  remains  of,  ib.;  Flrit- 
chard's  remarks  thereon,  ib.;  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  fossil  woods.  595;  the  results,  ib. 

Mines,  i.  35;  depth  of,  ib.;  noxious  atmosphere  in,  36. 
See  Damp  and  Gat, 

Minnoufs,  notice  of  the,  ii.  321. 

Mire-drum  or  bittern,  account  of  the,  ii.  184. 

Missel  thrush,  il  139.  fi. 

JI/uMntppt,  course  of  the,  i.  80. 

Mitched,  James,  bom  blind  and  deaf,  case  of,  L  200, 
fi.   - 

Moctamj  bird,  American,  ii.  143,  ft.,  and  146;  Barrington 
and  Wilson's  description  of,  146,  n, 

Moeoeo,  a  beautiftil  monkey,  its  appearance  and  habi- 
tudes, i.  509,510. 

Modena,  country  round,  remarkable  composition  of  the 
layers  of  earth  there,  i.  100. 

Mole,  the,  described,  i.  457—460;  its  country,  ib. ;  un- 
known m  Ireland,  ib.;  its  less,  teeth  and  tongue,  460; 
adaptation  of  its  form  for  digging,  ib.;  its  eyes,  ib.; 
its  prey,  461 ;  sufferings  from  inundations,  ib. ;  propa- 
gation, lb.;  abode,  ib.;  where  found,  ib.;  white  ones, 
ib.;  ferocity  of  the  mole,  457, «.;  moles  addicted  to 
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Bwimminp:,  458,  n. ;  use  of  the  mole,  ib. ;  IwbiU  of  the, 
469, ».;  shrew-mole,  461, «. 

MoUemlet  </ matter^  their  acUvity.  ii.  591. 

MolUuea,  aocoant  of  the,  U.  375,  376, «.,  578-585. 

AfoHa,  a  monkey,  deecribed,  i.  506  and  n. 

MomadgmuB  qfvi/uaoria,  ii.  636. 

Momu,  tlie  marmoat,  in  Canada,  i.  444. 

Mongfox^  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  510, 51 1 ,  a. 

Momtor^  a  inecies  of  oro<x)dile,  ii.  393,  n. 

Monhof  kind,  animals  of  the,  tlieir  oharaoteriHies,  1. 489 
—491,  and  »■;  ▼arieties  in  the  olaas,  491;  ape,  ib.; 
baboon,  ib.;  monkey,  ib.;  oposanm,  ib.;  monkey,  ya- 
rieties  of  the,  nnmeroos,  501 ;  their  nambefs  in  tro- 
pical climates,  502;  dispositions,  ib.;  pests  of  other 
animals,  ib.;  contests  with  the  serpent  tribe,  ib.;  en- 
mity to  mankind,  503;  with  dimealty  oanght,  ib.; 
{ileasnre  of  the  Negroes  on  seeing  them  killed,  ib.; 
low  they  injure  com.  &o.,  ib.;  and  eseuM  pursuit, 
ib.;  discipline  of  the,  ib.;  cry,  ib. ;  food,  504;  propa- 
gatioQ  and  care  of  the  younsr,  ib.;  amnsing  when 
tame,  ib.;  Sir  Thomas  More's,  defended  rabbits  from 
a  weasel,  ib.;  their  care  of  Father  Carli,  ib,505; 
those  of  Africa  the  most  entertaining,  ib.;  the  red  of 
Pennant,  its  peouHnr  ookmr  and  description,  ib.  a.; 
collared  whito  eyelid  monkey,  506. «.;  the  striated 
monkey.  508.  n.;  the  Entellua  monkey,  ib.;  monkey 
tribes  of  India  held  m  veneration,  509,  a. 

AfomxuluM.  or  Water-^leaf  described,  li.  463;  the  cancroid 
monocnlus,  ib.,  a.;  the  four-honiod  monooulus,  ib., 
620;  its  eve,  ib. 

^oiutflen.  what,  described,  i.  218;  canses  of  malforma- 
tion, ib.|  n.;  account  of  one  by  Malebrancli,  219; 
dwarfii,  2-20;  giants,  22*2. 

4/oofi,  her  effect  in  producing  tides,  I.  90. 

Motm-deer,  American  name  for  the  elk,  its  sise,  i.  333; 
the  gray,  ib.;  the  black,  ib.;  largest  of  the  funily  of 
deer,  ib.,  a. ;  manner  of  shooting  the,  334,  n.  See  JSUt. 

Aformynu,  account  of  the  flsh,  ii.  806. 

Aforae,  the,  its  description,  i.  487;  habits,  ib.;  numbers 
decreased,  ib.;  value  of  their  teeth,  ib.;  great  num- 
bers killea  by  the  CJreenlanders,  ib. 

A/ossM,  microscopic  examination  of,ii.  600;  leaf  of  bog- 
moss,  600. 

AfotMer-qf-mari  SkdU^  composition  of,  ii.  96;  whence 

Afoiki,  account  of  butterflies  and  rootlu,  ii.  499—505, 
and  a. 

MougUm^  the  sheep  in  a  wild  state,  its  dtaraetcr,  i.  287, 
21^.    See  MtmnoK  and  Argali, 

Afomldmets,  plants  of,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  G01. 

MumttrnQ  weamm  o/birdt,  account  of  the.  ii.  5. 

AfounUmu,  ineauality  of  their  sise,  i.  d7;  theories  con- 
cerning, ib.,  o8;  uses  of,  58;  appearance  of,  59 and  a.; 
some  remarkable,  61 ;  the  highest,  62;  disniptions  of, 
63^  snowslips  on,  64;  swallowed  bv earthquakes,  ib.; 
height  of,  how  determined  by  the  barometer,  107. 

Afnum,  its  dispositions,  i.  451 :  timidity  and  enemies, 
ib. ;  extraordinanr  increase  of  mice  in  the  royal  forests, 
ib.,  n. ;  propsgatfon,  ib. ;  fecundity,  452 ;  yarieties,  ib. ; 
the  long-tailed  field,  described,  ib. ;  short-tailed  field, 
ib.;  white  mice,  ib.,  a.;  harvest  mouse,  ib.,  a.;  the 
shrew,  describea,  453. 

Moudoe.  or  ^Vkiie-nomd  Monhy,  i.  507. 

Afouikf  Its  expression,  i.  170. 

Mulberry  leavet^  the  best  food  for  the  silkworm,  il. 
510. 

Mule»,  account  of,  i.  263  and  n.,  264. 

MuUd,  its  method  of  escaiiing  from  the  seal,  i.  486:  no- 
tice of  the,  299,  821,  a. 

MuUuB,  the  fish  discriminated,  ii.  298. 

MtdtkHdve,  shcU-fish,  ii.  873. 

3f aswatet.  commerce  in,  i.  226 ;  supposed  medicmal,  lb. ; 
method  of  searching  for,ib.,  227 ;  in  what  state  found, 
228;  account  of  one  dug  up  at  Auvergne,  ib.,  229; 
coi\]ectures  ooncerahig,  229. 

Mutoardin,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  1.  4.^3. 

Mutdei,  human,  their  strength,  i.  177;  microscopic  ex- 
amination of,  602. 

Mutici,  how  produced,  L  196;  pleasnres  of,  197;  strange 
instances  of  the  effects  of,  ib. ;  case  of  madness  pro- 
duced by,  ib.,  198,  a.;  cured  by,  ib. ;  bite  of  the 
tarantula  said  to  be  cured  by.  198. 

Mmk  ammalf  description  of,  i.  316,  a«,  318;  musk,  how 
obtained,  ib..  a.;  quantity  exported  firom  Asia,  ib., 
and  317,  a.;  its  vhrtues,  ib.;  Thebetian  musk, 318,  a.; 


Indian  mask,  ib.;  Guinea  musk,  ib.;  CeyloD  msk. 
ib.;  Brazilian  muak,  ib. 
Mtak  BwUy  aecoanfc  of  the,  i.  281,  a. 
MmA.  pigmy,  i.  311. 

Af afmoa,  a  kind  of  wild  sheep,  described,  i.  297, !!»,  % 
Mutqmto  Fly,  where  common,  ii.  555  snd  a. 
MmamLtlM  fish  and  ahell,  deaeribed,  il  365,  r^  7^: 
leration,  367;  4%8«,ib.;  fecundity,  ib.;miilUtadr 
;  enemies,  ib.;  afraid  of  8tonns,ib.;  sttaclmr 


generation,  367;  4%8«,ib.;  fecundity,  ib.;miilUtad^ 
lb.;  enemies,  ib.;  afraid  of  8tonns,ib.;  «tt«^h«9i: 
self  to  roeka  by  filaments,  ib. ;  its  uistniment  of  m 
tion,  ib.;  its  furrow  in  the  aand,  ib.;  mosiels  mii» 
times  poisonous,  368,  n. 
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KaUsy  human,  their  properties,  i.  176. 

NarwkaL  or  Sea-l/mafm,  its  aise,  ii,  360;  its remarLl/ 
protecting  tooth,  ib. ;  a  akull  in  the  Stadlioiwe  liara; 
two,  ib.;  how  it  uses  the  tooth,  ib.;  wliether  a  hcni 
or  tusk,  ib.;  its  peaceable  diaposition,261 ;  Mwcutd 
with  the  whale,  lb.;  distinguished  from  it>  ib.;  win 
of  the  ivory  of  ita  tooth,  ib. ;  the  fossi],  lias  girea  ai 
gin  to  the  stories  of  the  unicorn,  262. 

Natural  world,  minute  fbrmations  and  phenommcf,. 
587-622. 

NaMut,  a  kind  of  aeasnail,  H.  864  and  a.;  tjo  kmdj. 
from  the  colour  of  the  ahell.  ib.;  the  shcU  deseriW. 
ib.;  disengages  itself  from  the  sheD,  ib.;  the  «w« 
ance  of  the,  saUfaig  in  tlie  Mcditen«nGS&,<64,3od: 
object  of  its  flight.  S«5.  ,  ,   ^   ,,     ,.rr 

Nazanik,  bird  of  whether  the  dodo  be  the,  u.  27. 

Neck,  the,  its  use,  i.  1 74. 

NmtB^-fiA,  described,  ii,  290,  a. 

Ms^fw^vacity  of  their  mfanta,  1. 161 ; J^heir  baUwrt 
<Sf  wSnen,  165;  of  Africa,  desoribed,  2)2;  dsrhwof 
complexion,  215;  some,  with  white  skins,  21  <.  . 

Nen,  river,  nesr  Btngca,  phenomena  of  its  mwtb,  i-S? 

Neii ofbi^,  their  structm«,  U.  10-.12, and  ..;  rftbe 
spamw,  jay,  wren,  Ac.  10;  hangmg,  of  (he  wjod 
pecker,  described,  104 — ^i  17.         ,  „  .  .. . . 

Nettlea,  sea,  star-flsh,  or  anemones,  why  so  called,  il  o^ 

Newt,  llack  water,  its  class,  ii-  i*2;  1?*  '"?"'y?^' 
ib.;  absurd  remark  on  the,  in  the  Pliilosophicsl-ftw 
actkms,  ib.  .  _,       ., 

Niamra,  fUIs  of,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  i.  «'» »;»."^.. , 

NiMOma  membram  tm  the  eye*  ^birdt^whAt  it  ii,u.i 

Nieper,  its  course,  i.  77. 

Niger,  accoimt  of  the,  i.  78,  a. 

NUi,  an  African,  described,  i.  239.  .^  , 

NSiAngale,  s«ng  of  the,  ii.  146, 147,  a.;  fescnbed^ 
ft^46^  Uf,  migrations  and  habits,  147;  ito  "^ 
in  Eiiland,  U8;  nest  and  eggs,  ib.;  soivf  m  J^* 
mentTib.;  Gesner's  anecdotS  of  its  power  of  tJkn?. 

ib.;  how  taken,  154;  and  reared,  165. 
iVSfa,  source  of  the,  78,  79,  and  a.  fbcneflts  of  it*  ^^ 

dations,  79,  80;  rivers  received  by,  90.    , 
Nitrogen,  a  component  of  atmospheric  air,  i. '"»,». 
iVbs»;iU  position  and  form,  i,  170;  pecuhsr  to  man,  i^^ 
JVote»,i.  196.    SeeTbnet.  _, 

Noioneeta,  or  Waterfy.  described,  ii-  201. 
Numidia,  bird  of,  ii.  76.    See  Pintado.  ..  ...   . 

Mrf-Aotei,  a  bird  lesemblhig  the  woodpecker,  a.  if/;*  - 

the  European  nut-liatch,  ib.,  108,  a.    ,  .  ,<  i  .^ 
Ay-jjAoa,  a  spedca  of  antelope,  described, ».  3  *|»j  .^ 

544;  liabits  in  captivity,  544;  manner  of  figW«&'^' 

where  indigenous,  ib. 


DniK,o4;  iLs  uses,  lo.,  oo;  pw"  "»*^:KTMitee» 
tions,  85;  its  bays,  &c.,  mmutely  known, id.,  »  ^^ 
of  the,  ib.;  why  not  putrefied,  86;  »t^^.i^  ou- 
prive  sea  water  of  its  s»ltness,  ib.;  cffocti  of  "J^ 
trefiujtion  of  the.  ib.,  89;  advantages  of  »*«  ""^ 
88;  fireeaes,  ib.;  luminous  appearance  w^'**^y,ttf 


night,  89  ;  tides  of  the,  ib.;  (see  Tidah  y-^ 
round  the  gk>be,92;  currents  of  tl»«»  *"•»  Aurptftli, 
rents);  its  various  motions,  96;  its  effects  «tne«- 
ib.;  lands  gained  from  tlie,  ib.,  97:  iannditi'^^ 
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dd;  tempomry  rlepre<Utions  of  the,  ib.;  wonders  in 
the  bottom  of  the,  102,  103;  its  waters  at  different 
deptlis,  lU-J. 

Ocrlol,  ail  animal  of  the  cat  tribe,  described,  i.  382  and 
n. 

OcoUnndzoaH,  or  Mejckau  Pigeon,  ii.  129. 

Odour,  not  a  true  test  of  wholesomeness,  i.  201 ;  taste  of 
different  nations  with  respect  to,  ib. ;  how  varied  by 
distance,  ib.;  by  niixtore  of  ingredients,  ib. ;  by  dis- 
ease, Ib. 

Oiicer,  W.  a  viper  catcher  at  Bath,  discovered  salad  oil 
to  be  a  cure  fur  the  viper^s  bite,  ii.  4*20. 

Ondatra^  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  described,  i.  454.  See 
RtUy  mmk. 

OpJtidium,  a  beautiful  fish,  described,  ii.  295. 

O/MssutUt  animals  of  the,  kind,  their  relative  poaition,  i. 
51 1 ;  the  head.  &c ,  described,  512;  their  bag  or  ]>ouch 
described,  ana  how  the  young  accommodated  in  it, 
513  and  n.:  liabits,  514;  varieties,  ib. 

Oran-outang,\iB  sises,  i.  491;  description  of  that  seen 
by  Dr  "fyson,  ib. ;  its  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  and  essential  difference,  49*2;  its  luiir,  hands, 
&o.,  ib.,  493;  dispositions,  493;  that  seen  bv  Edwards, 
described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  Dr  Clarke  Abel's  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  oran-outang,  491,  n.;  liis  account  of 
an  oran^utang  brought  from  Java,  493,  n.;  intelli- 
gence of  two  belonging  to  L.  Broase,  495;  smaller 
tribe,  ib.;  Lo  Compters  account  of  it,ib.,  496;  the  gi- 
gantic species.  496;  where  found,  ib.;  the  African,  or 
pongo,  descrioed,  ib. ;  go  in  companies,  ib.;  size, 
strength,  &o.,ib.;  place  of  the,  in  the  gradation  of 
nature,  497 ;  helplessness  of  the,  ib. ;  goes  on  all-fours, 
ib. 

Orb,  sea.  the,  described,  ii.  290;  lesser,  291. 

Ores  and  jXIineralt,  examination  of,  ii.  59*2. 

Oiyamo  prodtidumtj  classes  of,  i.  22.  m.,  25.    See  FossUs. 

OnoUy  a  species  ot  thrush^  ii.  143,  i44,  n. 

Ontajttenis  qftitepenon,  savages  aomire,  i.  173, 174;  ob- 
servatioDB  concerning,  174 

Omithork^iuAMSyOT  dudt-biiled  Platypus,  i.  488,  ».;  the 
most  singular  animal  of  Australia,  being  a  compound 
of  the  quadruped  and  the  bird,  561,  ».;  description 
of,  ib.  562. ».;  habits  of  the.  lb.,  n. 

Oipny.  or  Ossi/rage,  a  kind  of^eagle,  ii.  36. 

Oairaaon,  the,  a  kmd  of  flsh*.  described,  ii.  291  and  n. 

QgtridL  its  appearance,  ii.  19;  size,  ib.;  plumage,  ib., 
21 ;  Its  value,  22;  spurs,  19;  thiglis,  ib.;  internal  parts, 
ib.,  20;  where  found,  ib.;  habits,  ib.;  voradtv,  ib. ; 
incubation  and  polygamy,  21 ;  habits  of  the,  ib.,  n.; 
manner  of  running,  2*2;  how  hunted,  ib.;  domesticated 
and  tamed,  ib.;  its  flesh,  lb..  23. 

OUer,  the,  described,  i.  475;  where  found,  ib.;  prey  and 


seapotter  described,  477,  n. 

Ouarine,  a  species  of  monkey,  its  significant  voioe,  i.  504. 

Ounce,  confusion  concerning  the  name.  i.  380;  that  of 
Limucus,  described,  379;  disposition  of  the,  ib.;  me- 
thod of  taking  their  prey,  ib.;  how  used  in  hunting) 
ib.,  380. 

Oudf  nocturnal,  bird  of  prey,  ii.  52;  description  of  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the,  ib.  n,;  owls  divided  mto  homed 
and  smooth-headed,  ib.,n. ;  great  homed  or  eagle 
owl,  ib.,n.,54;  long-eared  owl, ib.,!!., 54;  short-eared 
owl,  53,  n.y  54;  soops-eared  owL  53,  n.;  snowy  owl, 
53,  fi.,  55;  bam  or  white  owl,  o3,  n.;  tawny  owl,  54, 
n.;  little  owl,  ib.;  bam  owls  at  Walton  Hall,  55-^7, 
n.;  the  common  properties  of  the  owl,  52---54;  the 
appetites,  liabits,  retreats  of  the  class,  55;  cry,ib.,56; 
antipathy  of  other  bhrds  to  the,  ib.,  5/ ;  how  used  to 
lure  the  kite,  57;  nest  of  the,  ib.;  uidocility  of  the, 
58. 

Oje,    See  Cbtr,  Bison,  and  Bitffulo ;  Indiim  ox,  I.  27  ,  n. 

Oxney  Island,  produ<»Bd  by  the  sea,  1.  97. 

Oxygen,  a  component  of  atmospheric  air,  i.  109,  n. 

OyaUr,  the,  ii.  365, ».;  its  resemblance  to  the  mussel, 
368;  its  shells  described,  ib.;  cannot  move  its  situa- 
tion, ib.;  to  what  it  attaches  Itself,  lb.;  by  what 
means,  ib. ;  spawn,  ib. ;  growth,  ib. ;  deposited  in  beds 
at  Colcliester,  369;  season  for  ovsters,  u>.,  n. ;  account 
of  those  held  in  most  esteem,  ib.;  method  of  feeding 
ousters,  ib.;  oysters  easy  of  digestion,  &o.,  ib. 


T'oea,  its  oliaracteristics,  i.  445;  roots  like  a  hog,  ib.; 
where  found,  ib.;  its  numerous  enemies,  ib.;  courage, 
ib. 

Pacific  Ocean,  constancy  of  its  winds  m  certain  latitudes, 
i.  117. 

Paco.  a  kind  of  llama,  i.  553. 

Paddock  Moon,  the  month  in  which  frogs  do  not  croak, 
ii.  383;  acoountetl  for,  ib. 

Painters,  their  observation  of  the  expression  of  passiouh 
bv  the  humsn  bodv,  i.  171. 

Paleness,  the  effect  of  wliat  passions,  i.  171. 

Palm,  fibres  of  the,  ii.  602. 

Pangolin,  or  Seultf  Lizard,  distinguished  f^om  the  liz- 
ard tribe,  i.  4^;  size  and  appearance,  ib.;  its  scaly 
covering,  ib.;  a  sufitcient  defence  against  all  animals, 
ib. ;  but  man,  ib ;  harmlessness  of  the,  ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ; 
tongue,  ib.;  preys  on  ants,  ib.,  469;  its  liabits,  469. 

Pantker,i\ie  great,!.  376;  distinguished  ttom  the  leo- 
pard, 377;  its  spots,  ib.;  dispositions,  381. 

Paradise,  bird  or,  mistakes  concerning  the,  ii.  108; 
its  characters,  109  and  n.;  the  two  varieties  of  the, 
ib.;  the  animal  described,  ib.;  where  found,  ib.;  mi- 
grations of  the,  ib.;  how  shot  and  preserved,  110; 
grahlo-bhrd  of  paradise,  ib.,  n.;  magnificent  bird  of 
paradise,  ib.,  n. 

Paramacium  genus  of  infusoria,  ii.  631. 

Parr,  or  Samet.    See  Salmon, 

Parr,  Samud.  his  longevity,  i.  206. 

Parrakeets,  wliat,  ii.  114;  beauty  and  talkativeness  of 
the  Brazilian,  116;  Alexandrme  ring  parrakeet,  1 1 7,  n. 

Parrot  its  docility,  ii.  113;  taught  to  speak,  ib.;  Wil- 
lougnby's  story  of  one  belonging  to  Henry  VII.,  ib.; 
numerous  varieties  of  the,  1  i  4  and  n. ;  peculiarities  in 
the  toes  of  the,  ib.;  in  the  bill,  115;  the  tongue  and 
tliroat,  ib. ;  its  climate,  ib.;  expertness  of  the,  taught 
in  France,  ib.;  tause,  ib.;  of  the  Brazilian,  lb.;  ac- 
count of  one,  ib.;  sagacity  in  a  state  of  nature,  ib.; 
eggs  and  young,  116:  how  taken,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the,  ib. ; 
beauty  of  the  Brazilian,  lb. ;  how  found  and  shot,ib.; 
diseases,  119;  varieties,  117—119;  family  of  parrots 
divided  into  sue  different  groups,  ib.,  m.  ;  ash-coloured 
or  gray  parrot,  1 1 8.  m.  ;  ground  parrot^  1 1 9,  ». 

Partridge,  delicacy  of  the  flesh  of  the,  iL  82;  universal 
diffusion  of  the,  83;  venery,  lb.;  care  of  its  young,  ib.; 
partridge  shooting,  ib. ;  the,  never  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated, ib.;  bet  in  partridge  shooting,  ib.,  n,;  varie- 
ties of  the  partridge,  84, ».;  the  mountain  partridge, 
ib. 

Passhns  expressed  by  the  features  of  the  face  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  body,  i.  171. 

Patas,  or  African  Monkey,  i.  505. 

Paxd,  St,  de  Leon,  in  Lower  Brittany,  country  round, 
desolated  by  a  sand  storm,  1. 127,  128. 

Peaeoek,  Its  beauty,  ii.  64;  scream,  lb.;  seen  in  flocks, 
ib.;  early  domesticated, 65;  considered  a  delicaey  by 
the  Romans,  ib.;  in  the  times  of  Francis  I.,  ib.;  its 
food,  66 ;  salacity,  ib. ;  flocks  of  them  in  Cambaya,  ib. ; 
varieties,  the  Tldbet,  ib.  and  ».;  the  Japan  peacock, 
ib.,  II.;  the  Cliinese  peacock,  ib.;  the  white  peacock, 
ib* 

Peaken,  number  of  her  eggs,  ii.  66;  her  age,  ib. 

Peak,  a  mountain  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  swallowed  b/ 
an  earthquake,  i.  64. 

Pearls,  whether  a  disease  or  an  accident  of  the  oyster, 
ii.  370;  from  wliat  flshes  obtained,  370;  fisheries  of, 
370—872,  n. ;  whence  the  best,  372;  account  of  the 
diven  for,  ib.,  373  and  n. 

Peccary,  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  i.  347;  description  of, 
ib., «.;  collared  peccary,  348.  m.;  white-lipped  pec- 
cary, ib. ;  hoofii,  &c.,  described,  349 ;  herds  of  the,  ib. ; 
food  of  the,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  the  young  of  the,  ib.;  dis- 
tinct from  the  hog,  350.' 

PeewU,  or  Lapwing,  described,  il.  194,  n, 

Pegasse,  a  species  of  buffalo,  described,  i.  28?,  n. 


Pmu,  the  Indian  Nile,  i.  80. 
Wooti, 


PdagU,  shell  fish  of  the  deep,  Ii.  Zoo, 

Pelican,  size  of  the,  ii.  201  and  {i.;  account  of  the  pouch 
of  the.  and  its  use,  202;  ancient  notions  of  the,  ib.; 
Labars  account  of  the,  ib.;  Indolence,  ib. ;  except  to 
satisfy  gluttony,  ib. ;  female  and  young,  203 ;  for  what 
purpose  killed  by  the  Americans,  ib.;  Raymonds 
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account  of  a  tamo  one,  ib.;  Fabcr's,  of  one  that  had 
a  taate  for  music,  ib.;  age  of  the,  ib. 

/'emftcM,  chnractcristics  of  the  sneoics,  ii.  215;^  wings, 
216;  leg*,  ib. ;  power  of  diving,  217;  Mr  Bennet*8  des-. 
cription  of  penguins,  216,  n.;  the  crested  penguin, 
217,  n.;  description  of  a  penguin  rookery,  ib. ;  colour^ 
ib.;Mfl^lbmic,  ib.;  described  ib.;  food,  218;  flesh, 
ib. ;  social  disposition,  ib.;  its  remarkable  nest,  ib. ; 
female  and  eggs,  219. 

Peaoarkhcle,  a  cavern,  Captain  Sturmy's  descent  into,  i. 

Perchy  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  298;  varieties  of  the,  ib., «.; 
how  fished  for,  321,  n. 

/»«i/MM«,i.  201.    SeeOt^rt. 

Periwinlde^  the  shell  fish  so  called,  il.  369,  n. 

Penia,  dreadful  wind  in,  i.  125;  its  breed  of  horses  des- 
cribed, 249. 

Petoe,  Nicola,  the  diver,  account  of  from  Kircher.  i.  103, 
104.  ' 

Pardty  account  of  the,  ii.  21 0  and  n. ;  the  stormy  petrel, 
21 1 .  fi. ;  the  little  stormy  petrel,  ib. 

Peiryadiong  and/otsil  remains,  ii.  593.    See  Foteih. 

PhtJangery  a  pouched  animal,  notice  of,  i.  5)2,  n.  and 
515,  n. 

Phatoffin,  Tariety  of  the  pangolin,  described,  i.  469. 

Pheasant  at  first  artificially  propagated  among  us.  ii.  7*2; 
brought  from  Pha«is,  ib.;  beauty  of  the,  ib. ;  tne  ani- 
mal described  ib.;  its  flesh,  73;  manner  of  hatchingu 
ib. ;  easily  taken,  ib.;  or  shot,  74;  how  domesticate^ 
and  reare<1,  75;  a  breed  between  the,  and  the  com- 
mon hen,  ib.;  yaricties,  ib.;  pheasants  all  natives  of 
Asia,  73,  n.;  golden  pheasant  of  China,  ib.;  other 
species  noticed,  it.  and  74,  n. 

Phlanger^  a  species  of  opossum,  how  distinguished,  i. 
515;  habits  ofthe,ib. 

Photos  ot/Utt  fishy  ii.  873;  where  found  and  in  what 
situation,  374;  shell  of  the,  ib.;  the  animal  described, 
ib. ;  power  of  penetrating  liard  substances,  proved, 
ib.;  perseverance  and  slowness,  3Z$;  numbers  meet 
in  the  same  rock,  ib. ;  where  fouiia,  ib. 

Physiognomji/,  how  marked,  i.  167. 

Pie  Iditdy  birds  of  the,  what  class  included  under,  ii.  86; 
teasing  and  noxious,  ib. ;  places  of  building,  ib. ;  re- 
publican government,  ib. ;  arclmess,  and  capability  of 
mstruction,  86, 87;  other  characteristics,  8/. 

/'ij^cKW,  the,  and  its  varieties,  ii.  120  and  n.;  wild-rock 
pigeon  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  domestic 
species,  ib.,  n. ;  the  paasenger  pigeon,  ib. ;  Audubon's 
description  of  its  habits  and  mighty  flocks,  121,  n.; 
ring  pigeon  or  cushet,  122.  n.  and  129;  wood  pigeon, 
123,  n.;  bissct  or  wild  rock  pi^on,  ib.;  mansgement 
of  the  dove  cot,  124,  ».:  jacobmo  pigeon,  125,  n.;  col- 
lared turtle, ib.:  ferruginous  ground  dove,  I26,fi.;  the 
carrier  pigeon,  127,  n. ;  different  breeds  of  the  com- 
mon domesticated  pigeon,  128  and  129,  «.;  turtle 
dove,  1*29. 

Piffmif  of  Tvsout  the  oran-outang,  i.  491. 

PujtaiL  a  kind  of  baboon,^  noticed,  i.  501 . 

Pthe.  tlie,  characterised,  ii.  303  and  n. ;  its  voracity  des- 
cribed, 322;  mode  of  catcliing  the,  321,  322,  n.;  saury 
pike,  304,  n. 

Ptichardf\tM  place  of  resort,  ii.  812;  arrival,  how  known, 
ib.;  great  quantities  of  the,  how  taken,  313;  uses, 
315;  profits  of  the  fishery  of,  ib.;  general  account  of 
the  habitudes  of  the  pilchard,  314,  315,  n.;  the  pil- 
chard  fishery  315,  316,  n, 

Pilori,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  i.  454. 

Pindiy  kind  of  monkey,  i.  509. 

Pinnodc  or  Hirling,  a  species  of  sea  trout,  ii.  321 .  m. 

Pintado  or  Guinea  hm^  its  resemblance  to  the  phensant 
and  turkey,  ii.  75;  different  names  of  the,  76;  feeds  in 
fiocks,  ib. ;  the  crested,  and  mitred,  ib. 

Pipal  or  Surinam  toad,  itslothesome  appearance,  ii.  889; 
eggs  sent  by  internal  canals  to  the  oack,  ib;  tliemale 
described,  390. 

Pine-fish,  account  of  the,  ii,  290;  varieties  of  the,  ib.,  n. 

PtpUs,  account  of  the,  ii.  153, 154,  ik 

Pismire,    See  Ant, 

Pistil  qfafiowery  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  598. 

Piihekos  of  the  ancients,  the  ape,  i.  497. 

PitiU  or  hazor-shdi,  iL  8C9. 

Ptaque,  how  caused,  i .  1 1 3 ;  some  places  firoe  from ,  114; 
that  of  1346,  ib.;  its  progress  in  England  m  1348,  ib., 
n, ;  that  in  I^ondou,  1665,  ib.,  115. 


Plake,  flat-fish,  deseribed,  ii.  301, «. 

Planets,  comparative  sizes  of  the,  i.  1,2  and  «. ;  aoooart 
of  the  different  planetary  syst^ns,  2, 3, «. ;  descxipsioii 
of  the  planetary  bodies,  5,  6,  n. 

Plants,    See  VeffettdJes. 

Pleuronectes,  the,  or  flat  fish,  ii.  299. 

Placers,  account  of  the.  iL  192, «.;  the  golden  plover,  ib ; 
the  dotterel  plover,  193, «. 

P/«wiflii«f,  used  to  soond  the  sea,  i.  102. 

Plvto,  gulf  of,  a  chasm,  described  by  Adian,  i.  31. 

Poison  bag  ofineeets,  ii.  620. 

Po$sers  o/insedSf  ii.  617. 

Poisonons  qnaUtses  of  some  fishes,  whence  derived,  il.  324. 

/»oiMMWstfcfedoif<,iL388;bythetoad,ib.  See  Vemmiy 
416. 

Polar  regkms,  desoriptions  of  the  earth  there,  i.  10; 
voyages  for  eocploring  the  polar  seas,  ib.,  n.;  aeacrxp- 
tionof  the  ice  there,  89;  atmospheric  phenomena  o# 
the,  132.  136—139;  tlie  men  found  round  the,  des- 
cribed, 209,  210. 

Polecat,  its  nze,  &o.  1.  415  and  m.;  distingnished  from 
the  ferret, lb. ;  its  fine  colours.  &c.  described,  416;  de»- 
truotive  to  game,  ib.;  residence,  ib. ;  infests  dove- 
houses  and  hives,  ib.;  its  fur,  417;  climate,  ib. 

Pollen,  microscopic  exammation  of.  ii.  697,  &d8. 

Polmemus,  the  fish  described,  ii.  299. 

Pohfpmsy  description  of  the,  1.  153;  pnllulation  frtiia  the, 
Ih.;  multiplied  by  cutting,  ib.;  general  accoont  ot 
polypi,  11.  S62— 570  and  n. 

Pompejf,  a  lion,  age  of,  i.  366. 

Pongo.    See  Oram-OtUantf. 

Pope  or  Ai|jf,  a  small  fisji  deseribed,  ii.  322, «. 

Porcmine,iiB  quills  described,  i.  464;  its  figure  and 
body,  ib.;  whether  it  darts  its  quills,  465,  4^  and  «.; 
its  method  of  defence,  466 ;  prey  or  food,  ib. ;  age,  tU ; 
its  escape  from  dogs,  &c.,  tb.;  how  hunted  by  the 
Indians,  ib.;  fables  concerning  the,  ih.;  when  tamc^l, 
its  fretfuhiesB,  467;  varieties  of  the,  ib. 

Porpoise,  the,  distinguished,  ii.  264;  iU  agilltT,  265; 
method  of  seeking  Its  prey,  266;  destructive  to  tli« 
nets  of  fishermen  m  Oornwall,  ib.;  follows  fish  up 
fresh  water,  ib.;  seen  in  the  Thames  at  London,  ib.; 
how  killed  there,  ib.;  oil  firom  the,  ib.;  fishery  on  the 
west  shores  of  Scothmd,  ib.;  young,  ib.;  age,  ib. 

Portme$e-fnan-iff-tear,  a  small  molluscoas  animal  so 
oalfed.  account  of  the,  ii.  375,  n. 

Pomch  of  the  opossum  land,  described,  i.  51 4. 

Pomched  annmUs,  or  Marsupiata,  i.  51 1—513,  m. 

Poultry  kinds,  their  utility,  ii.  59;  cliaracteristiea,  ib.; 
habitudes,  59—61. 

Prawn,  description  of  the,  ii.  881 ,  a. 

PregnoMM,  progress  of  the  embr}-o  during,  i.  157 — 160; 
a  child  wonderfully  affected  by  an  execution  seen  by 
the  mother,  while  in  that  state,  219. 

Prey,  beasts  of,  their  liabits,  1.  239. 240. 

Prtnee  of  serpents,  a  beautiful  spoeus  in  Japan,  ii.  428; 
a  favourite  there,  ib. 

Propolis,  the  substance  with  which  bees  stop  crannies 
in  thoir  abodes,  ii.  524;  whence  collected,  525;  man- 
ner of  using  it,  lb. 

Proportions  of  the  iuman  body,  i.  176. 

Proteus  genus  of  infusoria,  ii.  627. 

Ptarmigan  or  WluU  Grouse,  ii.  80,  n. 

Puberty,  season  of,i.  165;  its  time  in  different  eountries, 
ib.;  svmptoms  oi,  ib. 

Puffin,  bill  of  the,  described,  ii.  220;  1egs,ib.;  migration 
for  the  purpose  of  hatching,  221 ;  dangers  unmgone 
then,  ib.;  enemies,  ib.:  dispossesses  the  rabbit  of  its 
burrow  at  Priesliolm,  ib.;  how  taken  there,  ib.;  fiesh, 
ib.;  migration,  222. 

Pumoy  the,  called  the  American  ]ion,i.  368;  description 
of  the,  375,  n. 

Pupa  state  ofinsecU,  ii.  612. 

Python,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  iL  429,  n. 


Q 

Quadrupeds,  classification  of,  L  234, 235;  their  rank. 
235;  utilitv,  236;  analogies  to  man,  237;  their  adapta- 
tion to  their  stations,  238;  different  stmctnies  of 
their  heads,  ib.;  teeth,  ib.;  legs,  ib.;  stomach,  ib.; 
their  hostilities.  239;  seasons  of  seeking  prey,  ib.;  de< 
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fenoeff,  240;  causes  of  variety  among,  240— 242 ;  their 
comparative  siie  in  the  different  continenta,  242  ; 
their  generation,  243,  courage  and  art  in  defending 
their  young,  th.;  seaMMia  of  breeding,  ib.;  thoee  from 
the  eja,  ib.;  thoee  oovored  with  acalea  instead  oi 
hair,  tlieir  diathigabhing  qualities,  i.  467 ;  amphibious 
tlieir  characteristics.  475;  obiervations  on  tlie  subaer- 
Tience  of  quadnipeos  to  man,  661. 

Quadrumcmaf  four-handed  anunals,  the  monkey  kind,  i. 
489;  thehr  comparative  advantages.  515.  Bee  Monkey. 

Quoooa,  a  speciea  of  the  horse,  deaoribed,  i.  264,  n. 

QtuiU,  the,  described,  il  84  and  m.;  account  of  the  mi- 
gration  of  the,  85;  quail-fighting  among  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.;  liow  caught  by  a  call,  ib. 

Queen  bee  ma  hive,  ii.  513;  never  more  than  one,  ib.;  her 
egg8,ib. 

Quito,  a  city  on  the  Andes,  i.  61 ;  its  height,  62;  appear- 
ance of  meteors  there,  135;  the  wild-ass  how  hunted 
there,  261. 


R 


,  stages  of  generation  in  the,  1. 157;  distinct  from 
the  hare,  1.  4^(4;  makes  holes  ftur  security,  ib.;  said  to 
be  originaUy  from  Spam,  ib.  n. ;  rabbits  five  in  a  social 
state,  ib.;  care  for  their  young,  ib.;  love  the  fields, 
ib.;  sometimes  bring  forth  at  a  distance  from  the 
warren,  ib.;  description  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  female  brinp  forth,  435;  the  tame,  does  not 
burrow,  ib.;  various  colours  of  the  domestic  breed, 
ib.;aecount  of  the  production  and  subordmation  of 
some  domestic  ones,  ib.;  age  of  the,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.; 
multiplication  of  the,  in  Spain,  ib.;  prefers  a  warm 
climate,  ib.;  tame,  the  larger,  436;  the  Syrian,  ib.; 
none  in  America,  ib. 

Race,  human,  varieties  in  the,  i.  209;  difference,  small, 
ib.;  elassifleation  of  the,ib.;  several  described,  ib.;  in 
the  polar  regions,  ib.;  the  Tartars,  21 1 ;  Negroes,  212; 
Americans,  213;  Europeans,  ib. ;  diversified  t>y  colour, 
214, 215:  stature,  216;  face,  ib.;  all  from  one  comnum 
stock,  217, 218. 

Racoon,  caXied  the  Jamaica  Rat,  its  description,  i.  544: 
abode,  ib.;  iniurioos  to  plantations,  ib.;  capable  of 

Bbehig  tamed,  ib.;  sagacity  of  the.  ib.,  n. 
Raeeal,  his  accurate  histonr  of  the  nrog.  ii.  378. 
account  of  the  birds  so  called,  ii.  197, ».;  water 
ib. ;  land  rail,  or  corn-crake,  ib. 
tiow  produced,  i«  129, 130. 
Rahhow,  lunar,  seen  in  the  north,!.  136;  phenomena  of 
the,  1 39, ».;  solar,  its  appearance  in  the  polar  regions, 

Raikfowl,  ii  101.    See  Woodpecker. 

Ram-water,  its  impurity,  1.  6^. 

Rankbig^  his  account  of  the  Indian  elephant,  i.  522. 

Rapaeum  Urdk,  their  adaptation,  U.  ^  29;  liabits,  29; 

Rat,  the  great,  or  Norway,  or  Snrmolot,  its  native  coun- 
try, I  448;  characteristics,  ib.;  hostility  to  the  black 
rat,  449 ;  extirpated  frogs  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  its  habits  of 
rapacity,  lb. ;  propagation,ib. ;  its  enemies,  the  dog,  cat, 
and  weasel,  it).;  black,  the  common, 448;  description 
of  the,  450,  tt.;  extraordinary  numbers  of  rats  at  the 
hoTM  sUughter-houses  of  Paris,  ib.;  where  found, 
451;  black-water,  its  disthictions  and  food,ib.;  Ca- 
nada rat,  454,  n. 

Gkrman,  i .  454,    See  Crieetue. 

kmd.  animals  of  the,  their  characteristics,  i.  428; 

multipMcation,  ib. 

musk,  varieties  of  the,  i.  454;  the  desman  and  pi- 

iori,  lb.;  the  ondatra,  described,  lb.;  disposition  and 
manner  of  living,  ib.;  scent  of  the,  ib.;  variously  es- 
teemed, ib. 

RattUenahe^  the,  described,  ii.  421;  its  rattle,  ib.;  its 
mortal  bite.  422;  symptoms,  ib.;  fatal  cases  of  its 
bite,  ib.,  and  «.;  remedies,  4*23;  account  of  iu  power 
of  fSuoination,  ib.;  proof,  ib. 

Raven^  its  characteristics,  ii.  87, 88,  and  «.;  influence  of 
dtmate  on  the,  88—92;  the  white,  92;  recUimed  and 
trained,  ib. ;  habits  in  the  tame  state,  ib. ;  in  the  wild, 
ib.;  reverenced  by  some,  93;  ominous  character  of 
the,lb.,»i. 

Ray,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  231, 232. 

May  kmd,  fish  of  the,  their  properties,  ii.  273;  charao. 
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teristics,  ib.;  the  sharp-nosod,  ib.;  thoruback,  ib.; 
fire-flare,  ib.;  their  size,  ib.;  safety  from  it,  ib.:  sto-> 
ries  of  some  of  prodigious  size,  274;  retreats  of  the, 
ib.;  female  and  eggs,  ib.;  fishtnff  of  the,,  how  prac- 
tised at  Scarborough,  ib.;  the  Italian  method,  275; 
injurious  species,  ib.;  characteristics  of  the  rays  or 
skate,  u.  276,  a.    Bee  Skate. 

Raxor^helL  its  remarkable  hole,  11  369;  bow  taken,  ib. 

Redbreait,  its  note  and  habitudes,  ii.  149  and  ». 

Red  Sea,  nature  of  its  channel,  i.  102. 

/ZMbAonA,  the,  described,  iLld3,n.;  spotted  redsliank, 
ib. 

Red-Mfma,  description  and  habitudes  of  the,  ii.  144, 138, 
«.,  141,  a. 

Rem-deer,  its  country,  i.  335;  usefrilness,  ib.;  diange  of 
hair,  colour,  horns,  &c.,  336;  endeavour  to  introduce 
into  Britun  unsuccessful,  ib..  n. ;  Lapland,  described, 
ib.;  enemies  to  the,  there,  337;  how  the  natives  pro- 
tect it,  ib.;  the  female,  its  young  and  milk,  ib.;  how 
it  spends  tlie  winter  iu  Lapland,  ib. ;  said  to  eat 
mountain  ratsu  ib., «.;  dependence  of  the  Laplander 
on  the,  338;  the  kinds  of  the,  ib.;  migrations  of  the, 
ib., ».;  patience  of  the  tame.  339;  the  milking  of  the, 
described,  ib.;  their  age,  340;  uses  of  the  flesh,  ib.; 
mUk,  ib.;  skin,  ib.;  diseases  of  the,  341. 

ReliA,  on  what  it  depends,  i.  201 ;  how  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances, 202. 

Remorq,  or  Suekmg-Juh  of  the  Shark,  il.  272, 292,  n. 

ReptUee,  their  characteristics  and  classification,  il.  431— 
1-435,11. 

Reapiraiion  on  momntame,  i.  62;  of  plants,  ii.  597. 

Rkme,  cataracts  of  the,  81 ;  a  part  of,  lost  m  the  sand, 
83. 

Rkmoeeroe,  size  of  the,  I.  529;  shape,  lb.:  horn,  lb.,  530, 
contends  with  the  elephant.  530;  fables  < 


ingthe,  ib.;  account  of  that  described  by  Parsons, 
ib. ;  age,  531 ;  country  and  liaunts,  ib.:  food,  ib.  and 
530;  how  taken, 531 ;  varieties, lb.;  the  double-homed, 
ib.  and  n. 

-  bird,  account  of  the,  ii.  101 ,  n. 


Rmg-dtne,  described,  ii.  129. 

Rioen,  comparative  purity  of  the  water  of,  1. 68;  opi- 
nions concerning  thdr  origin,  73, 74 ;  whence  supplied, 
74;  In  what  manner,  ib.;  their  channels, lb., 75;  their 
current,  75;  sinuosities  increase  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  ib.;  some  with  many  moutlis,  ib.;  their  rapidity 
how  affected,  76:  the  largest  hi  Europe.  77  and  n.; 
in  Asia,  77;  in  Africa,  78;  hi  America.  80, 81 ;  cata- 
racts of,  81 :  rivers  lost  In  the  sand,  83;  quantity  of 
water  in,  84. 

»how  fished  for,  IL  322,  n. 
Arabian  writers  supposed  to  be  the  condor,  il. 
39. 

Rodie  formed  </in/u»orial  remams,  ii.  594. 

Roe-imek,  described.  L  330;  the  haunts  of  the,  lb.;  me- 
thod of  running,  ib.;  constancy  of  thehr  attachment) 
lb.;  their  generation,  growth,  cry,  &c.,  lb.,  331 ;  va- 
rieties, 331. 

Roller,  a  Und  of  jay,  IL  99. 

Romame.  destroyed  the  British  forests,!.  101. 

Rook,  the,  description  of,  U.  90, m.;  habito  of,9],ji.! 
formation  of  rook's  nests,  and  general  character  of 
the  community  of  a  rookery.  93—96,  and  n. 

Rope-walkmg,  elephants  taught,  I.  526. 

Rud,  a  small  fish,  notice  of  the,  IL  322,  n. 

Ruf,  the,  described,  U.  190-196;  how  Uken,  197;  and 
served  up,  ib. 

Rummaiiag  amimaU,  the  class  of,  1. 268 ;  their  habito,  ib. ; 
construction  (^  thmr  stomach  and  Intestines,  ib.,  269; 
birds,  269;  fishes,  lb.;  lnsecto,lb.;  Instance  of  a  man 
ruminating,  lb.;  cow  kind,  lb.;  sheep  and  goat  kkid, 
286;  deerlund,  318. 

itener,  a  name  of  the  corrira,  11.  190. 

~^    "     ',  Immense  prqjeotlon  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 


Ruttb^  eeamm  qfOe  Mag,  L  321 . 


S 


Sable,  value  of  Ita  skin,  1. 418;  Ito  ftir  deseribed,  ib.; 
Ito  habitudes,  419;  country,  lb.;  scarcity,  ib.;  hunted, 
ib.;  enoonragemento  to  the  hunting  of,  by  the  Rui^ 
sians,  lb. 
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Sahra^  the,  or  Trackijjienu,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  298. 

Safety  Uimp,  account  of  Davy's,  i.  28,  n. 

SagotHSf  a  genus  of  monkevs,  I.  508. 

iSu»,  or  the  BewaUer,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  508. 

Stijim,  kind  of  monkey,  i.  508. 

SaH,  or  Fox^iaUed  Monkey,  i.  508. 

Salad-oilf  a  cure  for  the  viper's  bite,  ii.  4*20. 

HalamandeTy  ancient  notion  of  tlie,  iL  399;  descriptioti 
of  the,  ib.,  fi.;  its  appearance,  400;  habits,  ib.;  whe- 
ther venomous,  ib. ;  gekko  and  black-water  newt  spe- 
cies, ib.;  internal  formation,  ib.;  viviparous,  ib.;  pro- 
duces fifty  at  a  time,  401;  amphibious,  ib.;  changes 
its  skin  often,  ib.;  tenacity  of  life,  ib.;  the  gigantic 
salamander,  400,  ji. 

Salmon,  the,  characterised,  ii.  SOI ;  its  liabits  described, 
ib.. «.;  how  angled  for,  S^-i,  «.;  parr,  or  samlet,  ,W1, 
30'i,  n.,  321,11.  [The  parr  is  now  proved  to  be,  con- 
trary to  what  is  stated  in  the  note,  the  young  (»f  sal- 
mon  in  its  second  season.]  Salmon  trout  described, 
302,  303,  a. 

5^,BearoitT  of,  in  some  countries,  i.  86,  n.;  bay  and 
common,  i.  87;  rook  salt,  description  of,  ib., ».;  uses 
of  salt,  ib. 

SaUmta  o^tke  ocean,  opimons  oonoeming  the.  i.  85;  of 
lakes,  lb.;  attempts  to  deprive  sea-\«'ater  or  its  salt- 
ncss,  86;  advantages  of  the,  88;  another  eficot  of  the. 

Salt  Waler,  why  fishes  tliat  live  in  it  will  expire  in  fresh, 
iL309.  • 

Samari  Monkey,  i.  .508. 

SamUrimgt,  account  of  the,  ii.  1.02,  n. 

Sttttd-piper,  the  green,  described,  ii.  193,  n. 

Sand-dorm  tfAfrioa,  description  of  the,  i.  126. 

SamUnrvn,  a  new  island  appeared  at,  1707.  i.  53. 

Sarcophagi,  or  Skm  cqfftnSy  described,  i.  227,  n. 

Savagm,  their  barbarous  treatment  of  women,  i.  166: 
their  confined  aims,  ib.;  their  attention  to  finery  and 
dress,  173, 174. 

Scald  and  portt  €ftkt  human  tkin,  ii.  604 ;  method  of  view- 
ing them  under  the  microecope,  605. 

ScoUm  offiAu,  ii.  605;  of  an  eel,  ib.;  of  a  carp,  lb.;  hy- 
pothesis relating  thereto,  ib. 

ScoUm  on  the  tcinga  (/ &K/fer^,  ii.  617.  618;  varieties, 
618, 619;  disposition  on  the  wing,  619. 

SoaUop,  the,  remarkable  for  its  manner  of  motbn.  iL 
869; 

Seamrus  Marvtu,  Ids  exhibition  of  crocodiles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  399. 

SeimM,  the,  fish  noticed,  ii.  298. 

Soolopendra  of  the  East  Indies,  describetl,  ii.  466,  467, 
and«. 

Seooper,  a  name  of  the  avosctta,  ii.  189. 

Sooijnon,  account  of  the,  ii.  462 — 466,  and  s.;  the  black 
scorpion,  466.  n.;  the  African  soorpion,  ib. 

Seoiehman,  one  m  the  Tower,  his  endurance  of  hunger, 
i.  186.-  *    ' 

Scotland,  great  floods  in,  in  1829,  i.  127,  n.;  red  and  fal- 
low  deer  in,  323,  324,  n.;  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the 
wood,  once  plentifhl  in  Scotland,  now  exlim-t,  ii.  78 
and  ».;  endeavours  to  restore  it,  i9,  n. 

Sea,    BeeOeean» 

Sea-hream,  a  prickly  finned  fish,  ii.  297. 

5iJa^r««M,l.  123. 

Seal,  the  parts  of  its  body  described,  i.  481 ;  its  sise  and 
colour,  ib.;  characters  of  the  vsrieties,  482  and  «.; 
siie  of  its  brain,  482;  its  tongue,  ib.;  foramen  ovale, 
ib.;  habitation  and  fbod.  483;  legs,  ib.;  a  social  ani- 
mal, ib.;  easily  tamed,  ib.  m.\  actions  in  fine  weather 
and  a  storm,  484;  migrates,  ib.;  propagation  of  the, 
ib.;  manner  of  taUng  seals  in  Scotland,  485, «.;  cry, 
48,5;  combats,  ib.;  method  of  pursuing  fish,  ib.,  486; 
how  caught  by  Europeans,  ib. ;  by  Greenlandcrs,  ib., 
and  484.  n.;  its  skin  and  oil,  486;  flesh,  ib.;  varieties 
of  the,  it). :  the  ursine  desoribed,  ib.;  habits  and  affec- 
tion, ib. ;  fights  for  its  station,  ib. :  and  for  the  female, 
ib. ;  the  hooded,  described,  ib.;  the  bottle-noeed,  ib.; 
food,  ib.;  gregarious  habits,  ib.;  sluggishness,  ib.; 
those  seen  oy  Lord  Anson*s  pe9p]o,  ib.;  their  flesh, 
ib.;  where  found,  ib. 

Sea-laiia,  account  of  the,  ii.  1 92,  n, 

Sea-pmr$e$f  mollusoous  animals  so  called,  ii.  376,  n. 
:Sea-it€ede,  nucrosoopio  examination  of,  ii.  601 ;  smgular 
»peoies,  ib. 

Sfli^df  o/pittntt,  .nnd  their  appendages,  Ii.  698;  how  to  be 
micrusoopixrally  examined,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib.,  59!». 


Setnen  <^ animals,  animalcules  in^  ii.  638,  et  seq. 

SenmopUhecue  genus  i^  Monkeys,  its  remarkable  cliarao- 
ten,  i.  508. 

Senegal River,\si  Africa,  i.  78;  how  for  navigable,  ib.; 
inundations  of,  prejudicial,  80. 

Senrntions  of  a  man  newly  brought  into  existence,  de- 
scribed by  Duffon,  i.  202—204. 

Senses  of  man,  their  comparative  extent,  i.  200  (8e« 
Heartna,  &e.);  mutual  aids,  ib.;  oombinatioD  of  ob- 
jects of,  ib. 

Sepe,  a  venomous  viper,  ii.  423  and  n. 

Sepulckree,  Egyptian,  described,  L  226, 237  ;  one  in 
France  desoribed,  228. 

Serpents,  general  characteristics  of,  ii.  407,  m.;  why  held 
in  detestation,  407;  operation  of  the  poison  of,  408; 
uses  of  the,  ib.;  where  moMt  abundant,  ib.;  anciont 
devastations  wrought  by  some  not  improbable,  ib., 
409;  harmlessness  with  us,  409;  distinguishing  mac^s, 
ib.;  swallow,  ib. ;  oTgana,  ib.  ;  internal  parts,  41 0; 
number  of  joints  in  the  back  bone,  ib.;  the  ribs,  ib.; 
skin,  ib.;  scales,  ib.;  distinctions  in  sise,  41 1 ;  size  of 
some,  ib.;  torpidity  after  feeding,  ib.;  track  of  the, 
ib.;  indiscriminate  prey,  ib.;  contests  for  vi-atcr,  412; 
capability  of  abstinence,  ib.;  voices,  ib.;  motions,  ib , 
41«1;  amphibious  in  fresh  water  only,  413;  fcBUar,  by 
what  possessed,  408,  413;  distmguishcd  as  viviparutis 
or  oviparous.  414;  as  venomous  or  not,  ib. ;  their  de- 
fenoe  from  their  poisonous  qualities,  ib. ;  enemies,  ib. ; 
means  to  destroy  and  charm  them,ib.,  415;  by  what 
nations  adored,  and  how,  415;  dassificatlon,  ib. ;  in- 
cantation of  serpents,  ib..fi.;  venom,  416;  (see  raK>«i- 
ottt  Serpents);  those  witnout  venom,  cliaraoteiistics 
of,  426;  their  bite,  ib.;  manner  of  atUck,  ib.,  427; 
varieUes,  427, 433. «.;  serpents  in  South  Africa,  424, 
425,  a.;  serpents  in  Demerara,  426,  a. 

Serpent,  Sea,  the,  or  Slope,  noticed,  ii.  299. 

Serpenl-stone,  account  of  the,  ii.  426;  how  it  produces  Us 
effects,  if  any,  ib. 

Sercal,  described,  L  381 ;  its  resemblance  to  the  caracal, 
383. 

Sexes,  state  of  the,  in  different  countries,  L  165, 181. 

Shagreen,  leather  from  the  skin  of  the  wild  aas,  L  260. 

Shape  of  man,  i.  167;  of  woman,  ib. 

Skark,  the,  iU  varit-ties,  IL  269  and  a.;  the  blue  shark, 
269, «.;  the  baskmg  shark,  270,  a.;  the  angel  ahark, 
ib. ;  the  great  white,  its  voracity, 270;  the,  described, 
271 ;  fins,  ib.;  eyes,  ib.;  swiftness,  ib.;  how  it  seises 
its  prey,  lb.;  depredations,  ib.;  instance  of  one  biting 
off  a  man's  leg,  ib. ;  devouring  persons  let  down  into 
the  sea,  ib.;  enmity  to  roan,  ip. ;  how  taken  by  bait, 
272;  haipooned,ib.:  killed  bjr  the  negroes,  ib.;  the 
sucking  fish,  or  sliark's  pilot,  ib.;  young  of  the,  ib.; 
flesh,  273;  oU,  ib. 

Shaving,  practice  of,  in  different  ages.  L  172,  m. 

Sheatk-m,  or  Silurus,  notice  of  the,  iL  299. 

She^  kind,  animals  of  the,  L  286;  nearly  allied  to  the 
goat,  lb.,  a. ;  distuiguished  flroin  the  goat,  286,287; 
qualities  and  disposition  of  sheep,  287,288,  and  a.; 
habits  when  tamed,  288;  on  the  continent,  folk>w 
the  shepherd,  ib.;  their  fleece, 289;  teeth, 290;  their 
young,  lb. ;  where  found  ui  their  noblest  state,  291 ; 
effects  of  climate  on,  293  ;  different  kinds  of;  out  of 
Europe,  Iceland,  ib.;  Merino  sheep,  account  of;  289. 
a.;  vsrieties  of  British  sheep,  291,  m.;  long-wooUed 
British  sheep,  the  old  and  new  Leicester,  tlw  Tees- 
water,  the  Devonshire  nots, theExmoor  and  the  Heath 
sheep,  ib.;  short- woolled  sheep,  the  DorseUfaire,  the 
WUtshire,  the  Herefordshire,  the  South  Down,  the 
Norfolk,  the  Cheviot,  &c.,  ib.,  and  292,  a. ;  Hcrdwiek 
sheep,  dunfaced  breed,  Hebridean  and  Zetland  ahcep, 
292, 298,  a.;  breeds  of  Africa,  298,  a.;  breedaofAsIa, 
294, 295,  a.;  breads  of  leeUmd,  295,  a. ;  WalUchian 
breed,  296.  a. ;  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  ib. ; 
the  primitive  race  of,  ib.;  the  musmon,  298  and  a. 

Shell,  the,  of  tcsUoeous  fishes,  Ita  substance,  it  347;  ac- 
count of  the  fbrmation  of  that  of  the  mrden  snail, 
348;  whether  formed  of  the  slime  of/the  animal'!! 
body,  349;  coloiuring  of  the,  how  accooated  fcr,  ib.; 
convolutions  of  the,  depend  entirely  on  the  animal, 
lb. ;  oolleotiona  of  shells,  how  polished,  350 ;  pleasures 
of  the  occupation,  ib. ;  bhds  that  eat  them,  35 1 :  slielk 
serve  aa  abodes  to  other  snimala,  352;  eusaificatioa 
of,  ib.;  Lamarck's  synoptical  table  of ,  354 — 358,  n.; 
various  places  where  found,  352, 353;  peli^i,  or  those 
confined  to  the  ocean,  355;  littcoalee,  or  those  east 
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on  shore,  ib .,  356 ;  fVcsh  irater,  358 ;  living  land  shells, 
ib.;  fossil  shells,  their  variety  and  condition,  ib.;  see 
also,  i.  22,  n.;  all  the  spoil  of  *  some  animal,  ib. ;  his- 
toruuis  of  this  class  of  nature,  ib.,  359;  uses  and  value 
of  slaells,  358,  m.  See  Condu^om. 
SheU-jUh,  cXsamB  to  be  considered  as  fi8h,ii.  326;  the 
two  tribes  of,  ib.;  crustaceous,  characterised,  ib.; 
testaceous,  347. 

ShepkertTa  dog^  AeBcnh^fi.  388;  patience  and  faitliful- 
ness  of  the,  ib.;  hardines^^  ib. 

Shorts^  often  a  defence  against  the  sea,i.  96;  different 
appearances  of,  ib.,  97. 

^hort-si^dednes»y\.\9A,    Boe  Vision. 

ShooeUer,u,\%^—W.    SceSpoonbi/L 

Shrew-mole,  account  of  the,  i.  461, ». 

Shrikes.    See  Butcher-bird. 

Shrimp  trUbe^  the  food  of  the  ivhalc,  ii.  253;  process  of 
casting  its  shell,  328, ».;  shrimps  described,  33),  n. 

Stamang,  a  long>anned  ape,  i.  498,  n. 

SUk^  historical  account  of,  ii.  507,  ». 

SUk'Xcorm,  ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the, 
ii.  507;  when  first  brought  into  Europe,  508;  the  des- 
cribed, ib.  and  n.\  the  two  methods  of  breeding  the, 

'  509 ;  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East,  5 1 0 ;  in  Europe, 
ib.;form,&c.  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  bred, 
ib.;  provision  of  leaves,  ib.;  air,  ib.;  progress  of  the 

'  worm,  ib.;  its  formation  of  the  silk-cone,  511;  the 
thread  described,  ib.;  its  change  into  the  winsed 

'  state,  ib. ;  male  and  female,  ib. ;  eggs,  ib. ;  method  of 
unwinding  the  thread,  ib. 

Simoom,  described,  i.  10,  n.,  126. 

5iji$riJi^-«cit/«,  their  notes  described,  ii.  137;  American, 
146. 

Sirliy  a  species  of  lark,  ii.  15),  ». 

Siroceo  tcind,  notice  of,  i.  128,  «. 

Siskifu,  birds  resembling  the  linnets,  ii.  1.^8,  n. 

Size  of  the  human  bodtf,  its  varieties,  i.  176;  variations, 
ib.,  177. 

Skate,  the,  discriminated,  ii.  273;  characteristics  of  the 
rays  vr  skates,  Ii.  276,  n.;  the-  long-nosed  skate,  ib.; 
the  blue  skate,  ib.;  the  sharp-nosod  ray,  277,  n.;  the 
iliomback,  ib. 

Skin,  effects  of  ago  on  the  human,  i.  20.5. 

Skink,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  described,  i.  421. 

Skuas,  sea-birds,  account  of  the,  i.  215. 

Slatberg  in  Iceland,  disruption  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 
64. 

Sleep  increases  the  weight  of  the  body,  i.  177;  necessary 
to  all  animals,  1 83;  most  of  all  to  nuui,  1 87 ;  some  ani- 
mals spend  much  time  in,  ib.;  effects  of  the  want  of, 
on  man,  ib.;  cause  of  unknown,  188;  effects  of,  ib.; 
physiology  of,  ib.,it.;  Instances  of  somnambulism,  1 89; 
much  reaulred  by  the  studious,  ib. ;  a  Gennan  stu- 
dent performed  his  tasks  during,  1 90;  story  of  a  sleep- 
walker, ib. 

Slips  o/ mountains,  land-slips,  i.  63;  snow-slips,  64. 

Sloth,  varieties  of  the,  i.  557;  description  of  the,  ib.  and 
n.;  spends  its  whole  life  on  trees,  ib.,  n. ;  Waterton's 
account  of  the,  558,  n. ;  its  method  of  scrambling  on 
the  ground,  ib.;  its  structure  and  habits,  559;  whether 
an  unfinished  quadruped,  ib.;  abstinence,  ib. 

Smelling,  an  inferior  sense  in  man,  i.  2(\0\  power  of,  pos- 
sessed by  some  nations,  ib.;  uses  of  ib.;  the  taste  of 
difi^nt  nationlB  in  respect  to  the  objects  of,  201 
and  M.;  sense  of,  possessed  by  birds,  ii.  3. 

Snail,  the  garden,  its  process  in  forming  its  shell  des- 
cribed, ii.  348;  organs  of  the,  359, 360;  horns  and  eves 
on  the  two  uppermost,  360;  organs  of  generation,  ib.; 
couplhig,  ib.;  eggs,  ib.;  growth  of  the  shell,  361; 
can  mend  its  shell  when  broken,  ib.;  not  make  a 
nbw  one,  ib.;  method  of  motion,  ib.;  slime^  ib.;  ap- 
petite, 362;  killed  by  salt,  &c.  ib. ;  torpidity,  and 
mi^mer  of  burying  itself,  ib. ;  awakening,  and  voracity, 
ib.;  vflrieties  of  the  snail,  ib.;  the  fresh -water,  ib.;  its 
peculiarities,  ib.;  manner  of  rising  to  the  surface,  ib.; 
viviparous,  ib.;  brought  forth  with  the  stony  coat, 
363;  seik>  snails,  ib. ;  manner  of  impregnation,  ib. ;  want 
horns,  ib;;  convolutions  of  the  shell,  ib.;  the  trochos 
kmd,  ib. ;  Uie  nautilns,  364. 

« the  sea,  whence  the  name,  H.  289;  the,  described, 

290;  account  of  the  garden  snail.  359,  360,  n. 

(    Snake,  the  black,  the  largest  of  English  serpents  drs- 
i     cribed,  ii.  427;  not  venomous,  ib.  and  ».;  manner  of 
m      attack,  and  how  n*pelled,  ib.;  prey  of  the,  428;  ovi- 
parous  J^J*  I  torpid  in  winter,  ib.  •  See  Serpents. 


Snake-root,  Virginian,  the  best  cure  for  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake,  ii.  423. 

Sneezing,  description  of.  i.  171,  n. 

^Sstuef,  described,  ii.  191, «.;  the  double  snipe, ib.;  the 
little  snipe,  ib.;  the  common  snipe,  192,  n. 

Sobbing,  whence  it  proceeds,  i.  171  and  n. 

Solan  goose,  iL  208.    See  GanneL 

Sole-Juh,  desoribed,  ii.  300,  n. 

o,  valley  of,  exhibits  the  effects  of  earthquakes, 
52. 

Solon,  his  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  pheasant,  ii.  72. 

Sound,  reflection  of,  i.  116;  transmitted  bv  the  undula- 
tion of  the  air.  ib.,  n.;  how  produced,  196;  how  ren- 
dered a  tone,  io. ;  reflected,  198. 

Sow,    See  Nog. 

Spalaat,  or  bUnd  rat.  i.  461,  n. 

iards,  theh  value  for  asses,  i.  264. 
' !,  the  large  and  small  vmter,  described,  i.  39Qi 
i»i , «.  and  394.    See  Dog. 

Sparrow,  the,  its  habits  desoribed,  ii.  135  and  136,ff. 

kind,  birds  of  the,  their  abode  near  man,  ii.  1 30; 

why  they  avoid  forests,  ib. ;  attachment  to  places,  ib. ; 
accounts  of  their  flights  and  passages,  131 ;  arts  of  the 
bird-catcher  to  take  them,  ib.;  contentions  of  the, 
1 32;  singing,  proper  to  the  male,  ib. ;  the  female,  nest, 
and  young,  ib.— 1 35 ;  paring  of  the,  1 35 ;  chastity,  des- 
cribed bv  Addison,  ib.;  exceptions,  ib.;  resemblances 
among  the,  ib.;  classification,  136;  slender-billed,  ib.; 
their  food,  ib.;  and  aong,  ib.;  thick-billed,  ib.;  their 
food,  137;  note,  ib.;  thoseof  passage,  ib.;  thek  sea- 
sons of  migration,  ib. 

SparroiD-havck.  ii.  46,  n. 

Spams,  a  pricUy- finned  fish,  ii.  297. 

Spawn  of  fishes,  account  of  the,  ii.  247, 248;  estimate  of 
its  immense  amount.  249, 2.^0. 

Speech,  aoqnisition  of,  ny  infants,  i.  163. 

S^aermaceH,  found  in  the  head  of  the  cachalot,  ii.  263; 
how  distributed  there,  264;  uses  of,  ib.;  how  the 
whole  oil  of  the  fish  convertible  into,  ib. ;  where  the 
whales  that  yield  it,  abound,  ib.  n. 

Sjpermatie  Animalcules,  638  et  seq. ;  discovered  by  Leen- 
wenhoeek  and  Hartsoeker,  ib.;  hypothesis  ooneera- 
inff,  ih.;  Leeuwenhoeck's  observations,  ib.;  animal- 
cules in  the  human  semen,  ib.;  in  that  of  a  ood-fish, 
639;  general  discoveries  by  Leeuwenhoeok  in  this  de- 

Rartment,  ib.;  objections  to  Ids  discoveries,  answered, 
>.;  Buffon's  notions  concerning  the  sperm  animals, 
ib.;  Buffon's  errors,  ib.;  Neodham's  hypothesis,  640; 
his  reasonings  regarding  the  seminal  animal  of  the 
calmar,  ib.;  Buffon's  remarks  thereon, ib.;  theftmda- 
mental  error  exposed,  ib. ;  wild  speculations  conoem- 
ing  the  seminal  animals,  ib.;  desirable  to  elicit  more 
information  oonccming  them,  ib. 

Spider,  the.  described,  li.  448 — 453  and  n.;  construction 
of  its  wet),  449, «.;  different  kinds  of  spiders,  455,  ».; 
remarkable  nest  of  one,  448  and  n. 

Spinous  fishes,  how  distinguished  by  thdr  gills,  il.  293; 
numerous  species,  ib.;  systems  ib.;  Arteai's,  ib.;' 
Linn8)us*,  ib.;  Gounn's,  294 ;  particulars  of,  with  des- 
criptions, 294 — 307;  unifornuty  of  their  description 
30/,  308;  their  bones,  ib.;  proportion  of,  to  the  fins, 
ib.;  live  but  a  short  time  out  of  water,  309;  excep- 
tions, ib. ;  passoge  of  some  from  salt  to  fresh  wnter, 
lb.;  some  from  fresh  towards  salt  to  spawn,  ib.;  fishes 
of  passage,  ib.;  the  ood,  310;  haddock  and  mackarcl, 
310;  lierring,  ib.,  31 1 ;  pilchard,  312— 314;  their  im- 
mense numbers,  314;  their  numbers  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  31 8;  whether  they  come  from  the  esg  perfectly 
formed,  ib. ;  white  bait,  lb,  inipregtiatton,  ib.;  growth, 
ib.;  live  on  one  another,  ib.;  the  dorado,  319;  warfare 
in  firesh  water,  ib.;  diffidence  of  fh»h  water  fish,  ib.^ 
320;  voracity  of  the  pike,  322;  torpidity  in  winter,  ib., 
323;  diseases,  324;  poisonous  qualities  of  some,  ib.; 
how  caused,  ib. 

Sponges  belong  to  the  polypi,  ii.  564,  n.\  different  species 
of,  570,  n. ' 

Spoonbill,  the,  described,  ii.  185, 186  and  n. ;  the  Euro- 
pean, 186;  the  American,  ib.;  fine  colour  and  uncouth 
shape,  ib.;  habits,  ib.  and  ».;  food,  ib.;  nest  and 
young,  187;  white  spoonbill,  186,».;  roseate  spoonbill, 
lb. 

i^potr/s,  water,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  described  by 
Toumefort,  i.  143;  their  origin,  144;  dreaded  by  mar- 
iners, ib. 

Sprat,  or  Garvie  Herring,  description  of  the,  ii.  317  ». 
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k,  A  species  of  Afirioan  antelope,  described,  i. 
31^,  314,  n. 

SoriHff^water^  i.  67;  spooting  and  intermitting  springs, 
67,  n,]  hot,  accoont  of,  68;  at  Bath,  ib.;  at  Bt  Mi- 
guel, lb. 

SquaA,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  deaoribed,  i.  279. 

Hqttaia,  or  WhUe  Shrimp,  u.  331 ,  n. 

Sgmrrei,  an  idea  of  its  fonn,  i.  436 ;  the  tail  and  its  UMes, 
ib.:  Tarieties  of  the,  ib.;  the  common  described,  lb.; 
the  ground  squirrel,  437, «.;  the  grav  Virginian,  437; 
the  Barbary,  ib.;  the  Siberian  white,  ib.;  Carolina 
black,  ib.;  J^zUlsn,  ib.;  that  of  New  Spahi,  ib.;  ito 
extensiTc  diffusion,  ib. ;  the  varieties  differ  in  disposi- 
tion and  food,  ib. ;  the  common,  eharaoteristios  of  the, 
438;  agility,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  its  nest  described,  ib.; 
prorisions  of  nuts.  ib. ;  propagation  of  the,  ib. ;  watch- 
mlness,  ib.;  its  nimblenen,  ib.;  oaks  planted  by  the 
squirrel,  ib.,  n.;  abode  on  trees,  439:  migration  of 
the,  in  Lapland,  ib.;  method  of  orossmg  lakes  there, 
ib.;  domesticated,  lb.,  440;  preference  of  fixed  to  re- 
▼oWing  cages  for  squirrels,  439,  u. ;  the  flying,  its  class, 
440  and  ».;  European  flying,  where  found,  lb. :  its  ha- 
bits, ib. ;  female^s  care  of  the  young,  ib.;  description  of 
the, and  its  nature,  ib.;  its  amasmg  spring,  ib.;  how 
adapted  for  it,  ib.;  where  found,  ib.;  tamed,  ib. 

SUi^  desoripaon  of,  i.  33,  a . 

Staff,  described,  L  319;  its  horns,  ib.,  320;  the  rutting 
season  of  the,  820,  3*21 ;  rise,  colour,  and  habits,  321, 
822;  hunting  of  the,  322;  laws  concerning  the,  ib., 
823;  description  of  stag-hunting  in  England,  323, 3*26 ; 
hunted  in  Sicily,  826;  in  China,  ib. ;  the  Chinese  stag 
described,  ib.;  Corsican,  327;  that  of  Oermany,  ib.; 
that  of  Sardinia,  ib.;  the  American,  ib.,  328. 

StagMHi  teaier,  i.  67. 

SUmina  cfJUmn,  microscopic  examination  of,  ii.  597. 

Siart,  or  Staritng,  its  description,  iL  144,  and  «.;  Toioe, 
ib. ;  migration  and  peculiar  flight,  ib. ;  the  red-winged 
of  America,  145,  n, 

Star-fiAy  the,  described,  it.  561 ;  hard  substances  found 
in  its  stomach,  lb.;  increases  m  size,  ib.;  properties, 
ib. 

Siarty  fixed,  i.  7,  8,  a.;  fiallmg,  wliat,  189;  phenomena 
of,  140,  II. 

StaiMet,  ancient  models  of  beauty.  1.  176. 

Stature  of  tie  body,  how  affected,  L  216;  of  men  not  di- 
minished, 223. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  his  account  of  a  boy  bom  blind  and 
deaf,  L  1^9. 

StkkUbaek,  the,  or  Chotmroaleue,  described,  u.  298  and  a. 

Stmgt  Q^maeete,  ii.  620;  poison  bag,  ib. 

Stinkard,  foetid  smell  of  the,  i.  420;  varieties  of  the,  ib.; 
anecdote  of  a,  ib.,  a.;  the  squash,  skink,  Ac,  ib.;  their 
fcBtid  fflands  described,  ib. ,  421 ;  uses  of  this  odour  to 
the  animal,  ib.;  strength  and  offenrive  nature  of  it 
when  the  animal  is  enraged,  ib.;  an  instance  of  this 
by  Kalm,  422;  kept  tame  by  the  Americans,  ib. 

Stoat,  when  the  ermme  properlv  so  called,  i.  4i3  and  a, 

Stoeh-dooe,  the  original  of  the  pigeon,  ii.  125;  described, 
ib.;  young,  127. 

Stomaek  of  quadrupeda,  i.  238. 

Stimata  of  plants,  Ii.  597. 

Stones,  precious,  whence  thehr  value,  i.  173;  meteoric 
stones,  account  of,  141,  a. 

Stoi^  its  resemblance  to  the  crane,  ii.  175;  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  genus  from  herons  and  cranes, 
ib.. «.;  the  white  stor£  ib., «.,  176;  the  Mack  atorfc. 
176, «.;  regular  migrations  and  manner  of,  177;  food 
of  the.  ib.;  affection  for  young,  ib.;  friendly  feeling 
towards  men,  ib.;  storks  held  in 


by  the 

Turks,  ib.,  a. 

Storm,  account  of  the  neat  storm  in  Britain,  in  1703,  i. 
126,  a.;  storm  of  1783,  ib.,  127,  a.;  other  storms,  ib. 

Slraltum  <ftks  eyes,  what,  L  194. 

Strei^  Y  mo",  i.  177—180 ;  Instances  of  muscular 
strangtn,  177,  a.;  some  remarkable  histancea  of  the, 
180. 

Strepmckerot,  breed  of  sheep,  described,  i.  296. 

Stromatesis,  a  soft-flnned  flsh.  ii  299. 

Sturgeom,  its  disposition, it  283;  description, ib.;  differ- 
ent kinds  and  different  uses  of  each,  ib.;  visits  all  the 
seas  of  Europe,  ib. ;  sise  of  one  taken  m  the  Eake,  ib. ; 
where  most  abundant,  284;  how  caa|dit,  ib.,  285; 
temperate  and  tbnid,284;  preserved,  2&;  trade  with 
the  roe,  lb.;  isinglass,  ib.;  sturgeon  fishery,  284,  n, 

SuaUmg-M,  the,  or  Echmeis,  U.  300. 


Sw'JiA,  its  size  and  appearance,  described,  ii.  287. 

Sims  J  mock,  or  reflected,  seen  in  the  imlar  regiona,  L 1 39. 

Staf  qf&e  sea.  its  dangerous  nature,  i.  97. 

Sttnnam  Toad,  account  of  tlie,  iL  389;  (see  Pijxd);  ser- 
pent, its  beauty,  428;  considered  fortunate  by  the 
aavagea  there,  ib. 

Surmolot,  or  ffreat  brawn  rat,  described,  i.  448.    See  Hat. 

Samudet,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  298. 

SwaUow,  its  migration,  ii.  160  ;peculiarities  and  varieties 
of  the,  160;  characteristics  of  the,  161 ;  food,  ib.;  agi- 
lity, ib.;  tail,  ib.;  its  appearance  m  spring,  ib. ;  dif- 
ference between  the  chimney  swallow  and  vrindow 
swallow,  lb. , «. ;  nests  of  the  various  Unds  of  the,  1 62 ; 
in  Chimk  ib.;  how  to  discard  tliem,  ib.;  epgs  and 
young,  163;  assembling  of  the,  ib.;  migration,  ib.; 
seen  at  aes,  ib.;  whether  all  mimte.  ib.,  164,  «.;  the 
swift  and  other  varieties,  ib.,  160;  the  noctunal,  or 
goat  sucker,  ib.;  nests  of  the  Chinese,  in  vrliat  esti- 
mation held  as  a  delicacy,  162;  commercial  statktics 
regarding,  ib^  163,  a. 

SwaUoiw,  aea,  a  kind  of  gull,  Ii.  210. 

Swallows  ^  TemaU,  a  name  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  ii. 
109. 

Swammerdam,  his  persevering  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  shell-fish  and  insects,  iL  859. 

Swa»t,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  224  and  «.;  the  wild 
swan,  225,  a.:  the  black  swan,  ib.;  whether  the 
swan  aings,  226:  relations  on  tne  sulneet,  ib.,227; 
food  of  the.  ib.;  incubation  and  young,  ib.;  fiormerly 
eateemed  for  the  ficsh,  ib.;  where  now  preserved  for 
theur  beauty,  ib. 
'^  a  kind  of  swallow,  its  distinctions  and  habita,  li. 


Swimmers,  an  order  of  birds,  charaoteristics  of,  iL  201. 

Swme.    See  Hog» 

Sword-Jisk,  its  attacks  on  the  whale  described,  U.  255; 

the,  described.  294  and  n. 
i^mmA,  name  of  the  caracal,  L  381 ,  383.    See  Ounoal. 
^i^rta,  animala  of,  the  softness  of  their  hair,  L  359. 
^/sterns  qf  natural  Ustory,  method  of  osing.  l.  230;  ad- 

vantagea  of,ib.;  defects  of.  231;  Ray's,  ib.;  Klein's, 

282;  LinnsBUs',  233;  that  followed  in  this  work,  233 

—285. 


Tadpole,  the  spawn  of  the  firog.    See  /Vo^. 

rq^oca,  1- 349.    SeeiVooory. 

Th/opoaa,  a  monkey,  fine  oolourB  of  the,  L  507  and  k. 

ramoM.  kind  of  monkey,  i .  508. 

Tamandua,  larger  and  amaller  species  of  the  ant-eater, 
L656. 

Tanrec,  distinguiBhed  from  the  hedgehog,  L  464;  de- 
scribed, ib.;  habitudes,  ib. 

Tf^Mfi,  or  Braxilian  Rabbtt,  an  account  of  the,  i.  446. 

Tcqwr,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  new  continent,  i.  352, 
a.,  552,  a.;  deacribed,  552;  its  food,ib.;  flesh, ib.;  the 
tapir  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  553,  a. 


Tarantula,  a  dance  practised  in  Italy,  i.  198,  n, ;  a  kind 
of  spider,  deacribed,  ii.  454;  its  fiibled  dangerous  bite 
ana  cure  by  music.  455. 


Tamassar,  the  great  bird  of,  supposed  to  be  the  condor, 
iL39. 

Tartar  roes  if  men,  described,  L  210, 211. 

Tasting,  opinions  concerning  the  sense  of,  L  201 ;  sen- 
sible in  children,  202;  affected  by  habit,  ib. 

Taiou,  (see  Armadmo),  L  469;  apara,  471 ;  of  Ray,  ib.; 
tatuette,  ib. 

TesA,  variety  of,  m  animals,  i.  1 74 ;  of  quadrupeds,  238 ; 
of  the  eow,  270. 

Teimeopejisk,  described,  ii.  291,  m. 

Tem/wrote  regiom^  earth  in  the,  i.  11. 

Tenth,  fiah,  described,  U.  306, 307,  a.;  how  angled  for, 

Tend^  the,  distinguished  from  the  hedgehog,  L  464; 

size,  movements,  and  habits,  ib. 
TenerM,  peak  of,  a  volcano,  L  44;  iU  height,  62. 
TermSes,  or  WkUe  Ants,  description  of  th^iL  637,  fi.: 

singular  construction  of  their  nests,  ib..  538. 
Temale,  how  rendered  unwholesome,  L  1 12. 
Tsras,  or  Saa  SbwOowf,  oharacteristiea  of  the,  iL  212,  s. 
Teuti^,  the  fish  described,  iL  299. 
Tierasia,  a  new  island,  i.  53. 
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7%trmomeier,  u  69;  principle  of  the,  ib. 

TTanl,  causes  and  consequenocs  of.  i.  1 85^  it. 

Thorado  fthj  what,  ii.  294;  priokly-finned,  295;  soft- 
finned,  299. 

Tharn/joatj  a  species  of  skate,  ii.  277, ». 

TkruAhmd.h\rdBoi  the,  u.  137;  differont  species  of 
thrush,  tneir  habits,  &o.  ) 88,  it.;  their  properties,  ib.; 
the  song  tlunish  or  mavis,  139,  n.;  the  missel  thrush, 
iu  size  and  distinctions,  ib.  and  it.;  the  punctated 
thrash,  1 4 1 ,  n. ;  the  rock  thrushes,  1 42,  n. ;  the  mock* 
ing  tlirush,  143,  f>*;  other  yarieties,  145:  the  fieldfare, 
blackbird.  &o.    QeeFieldrart^Bladsbird. 

Tkumb-fooUd  ahell-fiah,  account  of  the,  ii.  374. 

Tkutiderf  phenomena  of,  i.  183,  it. 

TAj/roid  eartilagBy  seen  in  men.  i.  175. 

TliUes  qftie  oeean,  i.  90;  description  of  the,  ib.;  precise 
account  of  the  manner  in  woich  they  are  caused,  90, 
91 ;  affected  by  the  channel  of  the  sea,  91,92;  the 
greatest  where,  92;  an  effect  of  the,  ib.; 

71^,  the.  iu  beauty, L  869;  fierceness, ib.;  distinctions 
of  the,  lb. :  relative  position, ib.:  where  found,  ib.  and 
It.;  tiger  hunting  in  India,  370, 371, ».;  habits, 371; 
strength,  ib.  and  372;  combat  of  one  with  three  ele- 

Shanta,  ib. ;  the  three  kinds  of  the,  ui  SundahRijah's 
ominions,  373:  scarceness  of  the  real  species,  ib.; 
how  far  tameable.  369;  tigress  nnd  her  young,  373; 
their  aUns,  374;  clouded  tiger,  ib.,  n. 

Tipdoy  the,  gnat,  described,  ii.  553. 

TUmieey  account  of  the  various  species  of,  ii.  151,  ».; 
bottle  tit  or  long-tailed  titmouae.  154.  fu 

Toadf  the,  distuiguished  firom  the  m>g,  li.  384;  hideous 
to  the  imagination,  ib. ;  resemblance  to  tiie  frog,  ib.; 
propagation  and  assistance  of  the  male,  385;  food, 
lb.;  account  of  the  habits  of  one  tamed  by  Anoott, 
ib.;  instance  of  Germans  eating  the,  without  injury, 
386;  another  instance  of  its  whoJesomeness,  ib.;  fables 
ooncemin£(  the,  ib.;  its  real  character,  ib. ;  torpidity, 
in  winter,  ib.:  account  of  several  instances  of  its  being 
found  in  the  heart  of  trees  and  stones,  ib.;  experi- 
ments regarding  this  singular  phenomenon,  ib.,n.; 
account  of  their  sucUng  cancerous  sores,  388;  varie- 
ties, the  water,  ib.;  the  pipal  or  Surinam,  389;  the 
homed  toad,  ib. 

ToooeOf  the  flamingo,  why  so  called  by  the  natives  of 
Canada,  U.  18J». 

Tonet,  how  produced,  i.  196;  their  sueeession  in  propor- 
tion make  music,  io. 

Tongue  or  proboscis  of  MMote,  ii.  615;  of  the  house-fly, 
ib. ;  of  the  hone^  bee,  6 1 6. 

TonqiUn,  extraordwary  tide«  there,  L  92;  liow  accounted 
for, ib. 

Tornado^  description  of  the,  i.  125, 126. 

TorpedOf  a  kind  of  rav,  described,  IL  27R;  its  electrical 
shock  described,  byKempfer,  ib.;  causes  ascribed 
for  the  effect,  279;  its  power  declines  ydih  its  vigour, 
ib.;  where  the  power  resides,  ib.;  other  fishes  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  power,  280. 

Torab,  a  species  of  coo,  described,  ii.  300, «. 

Toriomy  its  superiority  to  the  flsh  tribe,  ii.  337;  why 
ranked  among  them,  ib.;  land  and  water,  ib.;  differ- 
ence between  the,  and  the  turtle,  ib.,  338 ;  habits  of  the 
ib. ;  shell,  ib. ;  the  body  described,  ib. ;  various  species 
of,  ib.,  It.;  internal  stracture,ib.;  itsongans described, 
339;  difficult  to  be  killed,  lives  with  the  brains  out 
and  the  head  off,  ib.;  longevitv  of  the,  ib.;  account 
of  one  at  Peterborough  which  hved  above  200  years, 
ib., «.;  food  of  the,  340;  motion  of  its  blood. ib.;  dor- 
mant state,  ib.;  slowness  of  all  the  actions,  and 
chanses  of  the,  ib. ;  eggs,  ib. ;  nest,  ib.,  341 ;  shell  com- 
posea  of  several  pieces,  ib.;  habitudes,  ib.,  432, a. 
Sea  Tbrtocw,  see  TwrtU, 

Toueany  account  of  its  extraordinary  conformation,  ii 
99  and  It.;  of  the  red-beaked,  100;  food  or  prey,ib. 
and  «.;  tongue  of  the,  and  its  use,  101 ;  how  it  pro- 
tects its  young,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. 

T<M(cA, sense  of,correcto  sight,!.  193;  its  utility, 202; 


widely  diffused',  ib.;  affected  by  habit,  ib.;   where 

chiefly  seated,  ib.;  importance  of,  ib. 
Traekmus,  or  weever,tk  kind  of  flsh.  described,  ii.  295; 

pain  of  the  stmg  of  its  back  fin,  324. 
Traekipienu,  or  aa6rs,  the  fish,  noticed,  iU  298. 
Trade^wmdsA,  117;  history  and  theory  of,  11 8,  a.;  in  the 

Atkmtic,  122;  off  Nova  Zembla,  &c.  ib. 
TrageUyokMSy  the  stag  of  Germany,  i.  327. 


Tranfformalum  qfinaeett,  ii.  437. 

7>eetca3p.    See  Wam. 

Tree-hoppers,  Rennie^  name  for  the  ancient  cicada,  how 

applicable,  ii.  476;  their  instrument  of  sound,  ib. 
Trees,  formation  of,  ii.  602. 
TremUey,  the  discoverer  of  the  reproduetioa  of  loophy- 

tes  from  cutting,  ii.  567 ;  his  classification  of  the  poly 

pus,  570. 
Tridoda  genus  ofin/iuoria,  ii.  633. 
Triekurus,  a  prickly-finned  fish^  ii.  294. 
Triffla,  properties  of  the  fish,  it.  298. 
Trockus,  a  peculiar  kind  of  snul  without  mouth,  ii.  363; 

preys  on  other  snails,  ib.;  all  sea-snails  liable  to  its 

attacks,  364. 
Tros^ytBy  described,  i.  491 . 
Trogone,  a  family  of  birds  peculiar  to  warm  climates, 

described,  ii.  101, 102,  a. 
TVt^wf,  constancy  of  winds  there,  in  certain  seas,  L  117: 

hurricanes  at  the,  125:  atmospheric  phenomena  of 

the  133-1 3k. 
TroioL  description  of  the,  ii.  302,  n. ;  how  angled  for, 

32^  a. ;  the  great  gray  trout  of  Loch  Awe,  302,  a.; 

salmon  trout,  303,  a. 
Trunk  of  the  elephant,  account  of  the,  i.  518. 
TumbMung,  a  kind  of  beetle,  described,  ii.  546;  iU 

sense  of  smelling,  ib.;  kings  olf  the  class,  547. 
TumUer,  a  kind  <rf  dog,  described,  i.  394. 
7uam;Sa4,  described  and  tunny  fisheries,  ii.  297,298 

TurUtuded  ehdt-fish,  ii.  352.-859. 

TurbotJUky  described,  ii.  300.  a. 

Turbev,  its  orijrinal  country,  li.  66  and  a. ;  the  American 
wild,  67:  Prince  Charles  Luoian  Bonaparte's  account 
of  the,  ib. ,  a. ;  habits  in  the  wild  state,  ib. ;  how  hunt- 
ed, ib.;  habits,  animosities,  and  antipathies  of  the 
tame,  70;  cowardice,  ib.;  female  and  young,  71; 
screams  and  agitation  of  the  female  when  the  young 
attacked,  ib. 

Tunuttmsy  described,  ii.  194.  a. 

Turtle,  the,  whence  its  difference  from  the  tortoise 
arises,  ii.  337 ;  the,  described,  341 ;  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean, or  coriaceous,  its  great  size  and  uselessness, 
ib.;  poisonous,  ib.;  account  of  one  of  this  species, 
ib.;  of  one  eanght  near  Scarborough,  342;  those  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  trank.  ib.;  the  loggerhead  des- 
cribed, ib.  and  «.;  hawksbill  or  imbricated,  343  and 
342, «.;  the  green,  its  estimation.  343  and  a.;  quali- 
ties  of  the,  as  food,  844;  why  called  the  green  turtle, 
ib.;  its  sise,  ib.;  whero  most  numerous,  ib.;  comes 
from  the  sea  to  fresh  water,  and  to  deposit  its  egg"» 
ib.;  breeding,  ib.;  eggs,  ib.;  hatched  by  the  sun, 
345;  how  taken,  ib.,  347:  liarpooned,  ib  :  how  taken 
by  divers,  ib.;  Audubon's  sQCount  of  the  habits  of 
turtles  and  the  methods  of  taking  them,  iL  345—347, 
a. 

Turtle-dove,  its  fidelity,  ii.  126;  coUared  turtle,  125,  a.; 
the  bird  described,  129;  a  burd  of  passage,  ib.;  nests 
and  food,  ib. 

7\irtle  eaten,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  described,  by  Diodo- 
ras  Siculus,  il  344. 

Tush  of  the  hog  hind,  their  connection  with  their  venery, 
i.  352;  of  the  elephant,  619, 520;  trade  in  the,  527,528. 

7^phone,or  waier^^poutSj  seen  at  land.i.  144;  descrip- 
tion of  one  at  Hatfield,  I687,ib.;  oonjecti 
ing,  ib. 


u 

Unan,  a  kind  of  sloth,  i.  557. 

C/aabora,  animals  found  in  Africa  and  Asia  resembling 
tho  &bulous  unicorn,  i.532.a.;  whence  the  origin 
of  the  stories  concerning  it,  ii.  262;  the  sea  or  nar- 
whal, described,  260. 

ITasWes,  or  turbinated  AeU-fish,  U.  369 

'  Uranoseopus,  the  fish,  described,  iL  295. 

(Trchin,  Sea,  the  proper  class  of  the,  described,  ii.  373 
and  a.  its  horns  and  spines,  ib.;  its  swiftness  not- 
withstanding its  many  spines,  ib.;  what  sort  of  food 
itis,ib. 

Urson,  dittinsulshcd  from  the  porcupine,  and  describ- 
ed, 1.467. 

CTnw,  white,  the,  or  wild  bull,  where  found,!.  276;  des- 
cribed, ib. 
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ramjD!yr«LtheAiiwrieui,deicribed,i.  473;  blood-cucker, 
474;  UUoft's  report  on  this  aubjeet  oonfirmed,  ib. 

Fannre.  a  kind  of  ferret  from  Madaoaacir,  deteribed,  i. 
416. 

Vapaun,  noxious,  in  mines,  I  36;  (see  Gm);  inflam- 
mable, in  Persia,  40. 

F<Mri,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  510. 

yascmlar  tias^  ofpUmU,  ii.  601. 

VeffdaUe  Kingdom,  dbcoveries  therein  bj  the  micro- 
scope, ii.  5^5;  l*ritchardV  remarks  theroou,  ib.,  596; 
microscope  reveals  a  beauty  in  Tegctable  structures 
not  disooTerable  by  unaided  sight,  596;  Biown*s  ex- 
periments on  the  pollen  of  plants,  ib.;  remarks  con- 
oemiuff  lAolecular  activity  as  exhibited  both  in  the 
mineral  and  yegetable  kingdoms,  ib.;  circulation  of 
fluids  in  plants,  ib.;  Pritchard's  account  of  the  ey- 
oloais.  59/ ;  aquatio  plants  in  which  the  circnUtion  is 
readily  observed,  ib.;  respiration  of  pUnts,  ib.;  the 
cuticle  and  stomata,  ib.;  singular  alternate  action  of 

.  plants,  ib. ;  a  flower,  microscopic  examinatioa  of,  ib. ; 
petals,  lb.;  absorbents,  ib.;  stamens,  filament,  and 
anther,  ib.;  the  pollen,  ib.,598;  true  farina, 598;  pis- 
til, germen,  style,  and  stisma,  ib. ;  pistil,  how  impreg- 
nated, ib.;  seeds,  their  forms  and  appendages,  ib.; 
seed-lobes,  heart,  ib. ;  radicle  and  plumula,  ib. ;  seeds, 
how  to  be  microscopically  observed,  ib.;  pappus,  or 
down,  ib.;  its  uses,  ib.;  ala,  or  wing,  and  its  uses, 
^^>  P<¥P7  seeds,  their  conformation,  ib.;  oalampe- 
ins  soaber,  seed  of,  ib.;  French  marigold, seed  of.ib.; 
theca,  or  seed-vessel,  of  moss,  ib.;  puff-ball,  seed  of, 
ib.;  seeds  of  fern,  ib.;  polypodium  of  the  oak,  seeds 
of,  ib.;  plant,  or  tree,  leaves,  ib.;  their  composition, 
ib.;  skeleton  leaf,  ib.;  Baker's  observations  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  ib.;  leaves  of  stinsing  nettles,  600: 
the  ferns,  their  seed-vessels,  oapsmes.  spomles,  and 
frond,  ib.;  the  mosses,  and  septa  o^  ib.;  sphagnum, 
or  bog-moss,  leaf  of.  ib. ;  algso,  ib. ;  lichens,  601 ;  fud, 
or  sea-weeds,  ib.;  angular  species,  ib.;  oonfervv,  m- 
cluding  chara  and  nitella,  in  which  circulation  is  very 
apparent,  ib.;  mouldmess,  pkmts  of,  ib.;  fuQgi,  their 
fonnatioo,  &o.,  ib.;  old  opinions  oonoeming,  and  r^ 
marks  thereon,  ib.;  Aingi  producing  dry  rot,  smut, 
&o^  ib.;  woody  formations,  ib. ;  stem,  outide,  bark, 
liber,  sap,  pith,  ib.;  cellular  tissue,  ib.;  woody  fibre, 
vascular  tissue,  ib.;  microscopic  examinatioa  of  these, 
ib.,  602;  spiral,  annular,  and  ducted  vessels,  602;  for- 
formation  of  trees,  ib. ;  aloe,  microscopic  view  of 
transverse  section,  lb.;  of  fibres  of  the  palm,  ib.; 
transverse  section  of  clematis,  ib. 

Teoe/o^ef,  thoir  analogies  to  animals,  i.  146;  compara- 
tive number  of  vegetables  and  animals,  147,  n.;  dif- 
ferent generative  powers  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
150,  n.;  most  useful,  149;  few  noxious,  ib.;  organs  of 
generation  in,  153,  a.;  fossil  remains  of,  ii.  594. 

Venom  of  the  terpent,  the  bag  of,  described,  11.  416;  ap« 
pearance  of,  through  a  microaoope,  417;  taste  of,  ib.; 
has  been  drunk  without  producmg  a  bad  effect,  ib.; 
Lucan's  observation  of  this,  ib. ;  how  fatal  introduced 
intothociroulation,ib.,418;  experiment  showing  the 
potency  of,  418;  doubts,  ib. 

VemmouM  Serpent$j  seat  of  the  venom  in  the  animals,  ii. 
4)6;  fimgs,  ib.;  teeth,  ib.;  vcnoinoos  bag,  ib.;  the 
fangs  and  the  operatioD  of  woundmg,  ib^4l7;  ap- 
pearances and  effects  caused  by  the  wound,  417;  the 
venom,  ib.;  habitudes,  418;  food,  ib  ;  manner  of  the 
attack,  ib. 

Vemli  qf'v^etaUeif  spinl*  annular,  and  ducted,  ii.  602. 

Feraeuw,  volesno  of  mount,  i.  4*2;  eruption  oL  in  1707, 
ib.:  one  m  1717,  described  by  Berkley,  4-2--44. 

Vibtio  genua  ofinfkaorid^  IL  6*29. 

Viper,  manner  of  its  motion,  412, 413;  the,  of  Great 
Britain,  418, 419,11.;  tesorU.ib.;  prop«rties,ib.;e|igs, 
420;  abstinence,  ib.;  torpidity  durinffthe  winter, ib.; 
how  taken,  ib.;  salad-oil  a  eure  for  its  bite,  experi- 
ment showing  this,  ib.,  and  «.;  the  method  of  cure 
prescribed  by  Celsus,  ib.;  flesh  said  to  be  medicinal, 
421 ;  Swedish  vipeTib.,  a. 

Viason,  enors  hi,  L  19*2, 193;  does  not  give  us  an  idea  of 
distance  without  the  aid  of  touch.  193;  experiment 
on  this  subject,  ib ,  194;  near-sightedness  of,  194;  at 


different  agc8,ib.;  rendered  indisUnet  by  exeesnve 
brightness  of  the  olgeet,  ib.;  why,  ib.,  195. 
Voioea  qfhirda,  observations  on  the,  ii.  4;  of  the  varioss 
singinff  birds,  described,  137;  of  American  singing 

Voleaaaoea,  i.  40  and  ».;  their  causes,  40;  enumcrati<A 
of,  41—45;  whether  they  proceed  from  deep  regions, 

VoivogoBttma  qfinfiaoriaf  Ii.  6*27. 

Vortioma  genua  ^it^uaoria,  ii.  634. 

FiiZ/artf,  its  relative  position  among  birds,  ii.  40;  dis- 
tinctive Qualities,  ID.:  varieties,  the  gelaen  particu- 
larized. 40—43;  localities  of  different  species  of  vul- 
ture, 41 ,  42,  a. ;  bUick  vulture  describeo, ib.;  question 
whether  the  vulture  is  led  to  its  {wey  by  sight  or 
smell,  42, «.;  parts  of  the  animal,  42;  service  of,  in 
Egypt,  ib.;  habits  there, ib.;  in  America, ib.;  akiU  in 
t^iring  a  body  to  pieces,  and  manner  of  feeding,  43; 
sloth  and  vonu»ty,ib.;  hostility  to  the  croeodile,  ib. ; 
nests,  ib. ;  the  king  of  the  vultures  described,  ib.,  44. 
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WagUxOa,  account  of  the,  iL  153, 154,  a. 

Wmfiaekoaa,  the  Icelandic  iijime  for  the  food  of  the 
whale,  iL  253. 

WaU-beea.    See  Bee. 

Wanderwio,  a  kind  of  baboon,  an  aoconnt  of  the,  t.  SOI , 
and  a. 

Wapiti,  a  North  American  deer,  i.  328^  a. 

Waridera^  ii.  153,  a.;  pensile  urarbler,  ib.;  superb  war- 
bler, ib. 

Warima,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  i.  508. 

Waakington,  bird  of,  described,  ii.  37, 38,  n. 

Waap,  very  different  from  the  bee,  ii.  528;  the,  de- 
scribed, ib.,  529,  a.;  vorscity  and  fierceness, 529;  dis- 
tinctions of  tlie  communities  of  the,  5^;  account  of 
the  formation  of  its  nest,  ib.;  materials,  ib.;  dome, 
531  ;  comb,  ib. ;  pillars  and  stories,  ib.;.  cell,  ib. ; 
worms  and  tlieir  processes,  ib. ;  fonnidable  to  other 
insects,  and  voracious,  532;  effects  of  winter  on  the, 
ib.;  the  solitary  wasp,  533;  its  ^Mrtment,  ib.;  egg, 
ib. ;  provisions,  ib. ;  death,  ib. ;  emergmg  of  the  toud^, 
ib.;  account  or  the  wasp  of  the  West  Indies,  654;  the 
tree  wasp,  533,  a, 

IFolsr,  i.  65;  iU jpenetrating  nature,  ib.;  absorption  of 
by  various  bodies,  ib.,  a.;  its  subsenrience  to  vegeta- 
tion, 66;  rain-water,  ib.;  spring-water,  67;  river-wa- 
ter, ib.;  stu;nant,  ib. ;  sea- water,  ib.;  mineral  amd 
mMicinal,  68;  impurities  in,  ib.;  operation  of  cold 
and  heat  on  water.  68>-70;  compression  of,  70;  fluid- 
ity, ib. ;  science  of,  or  hydrostatics,  7 1 :  pandoxes  in, 
71—73;  its  ascent  in  fine  glass  tubes,  i3. 

Water^bM,  oliaractcristics  <».  ii.  200;  toes, ib.;  legs  and 
feathers,  ib.;  oil  and  skin,  ib.;  dassifioation  of,  201. 

Water-hen,  the,  diBtmgutshed  from  the  coot,  iL  197;  tlie 
bird  described,  ib.,  198;  its  habitudes,  ib. 

Wawa.  vclodty  of,  i.  90,  a. 

Waof,  how  collected  by  the  bee,  ii.  516. 

Weaael,  its  size  and  proportions,  i.  41 1 ;  description  of 
the,  ib.;  its  noxious  nature  and  liabits,ib.;  method 
of  steolmg  and  eating  itspreV) ib., 412;  parturition  of 
the,  412;  effluvia,  ib.;  affection  for  putrefaction,  and 
instance  of,  ib.,  413. 

Weaael  icaJ.  aninuils  of  the,  their  diaraoteriatics,  i.  41 0; 
frir,  ib.,  418;  method  of  taming  the,  41 1,  a. ;  anec- 
dotes of  the,  412,  a.;  their  odorous  gunds,  410;  habi- 
tudes and  shape,  ib.;  size,  41 1. 

IFeowr-^Sii,  ii.  324.    See  TVodUaas . 

IFsfr  qfthe  tpider,  how  formed,  iL  440,  441 ;  of  the  gar- 
den-spider, 441 ;  spun  into  thread,  442. 

IFsmsr,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  L  17;  clasaificatioa  of 
rockk.  18. 

TFiia/s,  its  greatest  size,  iL  250;  its  amazutg  appearance, 
ib.,  251 ;  seven  varieties  of  the,  251 :  the  great  Green- 
land, described,  ib..  253,  a.;  iU  skin,  251 ;  tail,  ib.; 
soarfskin,  real  skin,  bhibber,  252;  deft  of  its  mouth, 
ib. ;  whalebone,  ib. ;  eyes,  ib.;  ears,  ib. ;  spouts  or  nos- 
trils, ib.;  its  internal  structure,  ib.;  fidelity,  ib.;  fe- 
male and  young,  ib.,253;  Bregarioiis,ib  ;  food  of  the. 
ib.;  inoffensiveness,  254;  its  enemies,  ib.;  historical 
notice  of  the  wlialc  fisliery,  ib.,  255,  a.;  nations  Uiat 
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fish  tlio  \rliale,  255;  account  of  tlie  Irish  whale  fish- 
ery, lb..  256 ;  vhales  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  tho 
effect,  '256;  the,  how  killed  by  the  Biscayneers,  ib., 
258;  Scoresby's  account  of  the  whale,  256— 259,  «.; 
maternal  affection  of  the,  259,  it.;  uses  of  the  oil  and 
fiTCftves,  258;  barb  and  flesh,  ib.;  flesh,  by  what  na- 
tions prized,  260;  tlie  beluga,  or  white  whale,  ib.,».; 
the  deductor,  or  ca'ing  wiiale,  261,».;  the  sperma- 
ceti whale,  262,  it. 

WttaU'loum,  ite  injury  to  the  whale,  ii.  255. 

Whelk,  a  small  shell-flsh,  ii.  369,  n. 

Whinibrd^  described,  ii.  194,  n. 

Wkip-tnake,  its  appearance,  ii.  423;  venomous  bite,  ib. 

WhuivooU^  i.  96.    See  Currents,  the  Afadttroom,  &o. 

IV/iiders,  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  and  other  nations 
for,  i.  173. 

Ifltisttm,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  14—16. 

IVhiie  bait,  fishery  of  the,  on  the  Tliamcs,  ii.  316,  n.; 
found  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ib.;  general  description 
of,  ib.;  account  of  the  appearance  of,  near  London, 
318;  what  they  are,  ib. 

Wkitmg,  a  species  of  cod,  described,  ii.  300,  n, 

IKm/oA,  kingdom  of,  the  serpent,  how  adored  there,  ii. 
415. 

WindSyU  116^  how  produced,  ib.:  chiefly  by  tho  sun, 
ib.;  difficulty  of  a  history  of,  117;  steadiness  of,  in 
certain  places,  ib.;  causes  of,  117—119;  history  and 
theory  of  trade- winds,  118,  ». ;  trade- winds,  121; 
monsoons,  122  ;  some  winds  peculiar  to  certain 
coasts,  123 ;  some  change  daily,  ib.;  east,  why  the 
moat  powerful  and  constant,  ib.;  on  moimtauis,  ib.; 
▼ariea  by  the  seasons,  124  ;  its  currents,  how  in- 
creased, ib.;  hot,  125;  destructive, ib.;  in  Persia, ib. ; 
hurricane,  ib.;  tornado,  126 :  sand-storm,  ib. ;  storms 
in  Britain,  ib.;  in  France,  1 27;  shrocco,  1*28. 

Wind-gun^  account  of  the.  i.  107. 

\Ving9  of  birds,  their  conformation,  ii.  2,  3;  wings  and 
wing  cases  of  insects,  616. 

Wi$tiU,  kind  of  monkey.  1.  508. 

Wot/y  the,  distinguished  from  the  dog,  i.  398  and  n.; 
period  of  gestation,  ib.;  size,  colour, and  disposition, 
lb.;  antipathy  to  the  dog,  390;  their  untameableness, 
ib.,  400;  thcur  ffeneration,  400.  401 ;  strength,  401; 
suspiciousness,  u>.;  how  hunted,  ib.,  402;  how  extir- 
pated from  England,  402;  where  found, ib.;  the  North 
American,  its  tractability,  ib.,  403. 

ITo&V^.  notice  of  the,  ii.  299. 

Wolqa,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  what  remarkable  in 
the,  i.  75. 

Wolverine,    See  Glution, 

Wood,  fossU,  ii.  595. 

Wood  eock.    See  GmA  of  the  wood. 

a  migratory  bird,  described,  iJi.  191, ». 

Woodpedcer,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  101 ;  colonies  of 
the,  ib.;  green  woodsplto  described,  ib.;  tongue  and 
its  use,  102;  how  it  attacks  ant-hills,  103;  its  nest, 
ib.;  young,  ib.;  hanging  nests  of  the,  in  Guinea  and 
Brazil,  104;  the  gold- winged,  account  of  the  confine- 


ment of  one,  105;  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  103,  i».* 
gold- winged  woodpecker,  104, ».;  rea-headed  wood- 
pecker, ib.,  105.  n.;  downy  woodpecker,  106,  n. 

Woodspite,  green,  li.  102.    See  Woodpecker. 

Woodward^^B  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  14;  of  earthquakcp, 
46. 

Woody  jibres  of  plants,  ii.  601. 

Wool,  manufacture  of,  when  commenced  in  Britain,  i. 
288;  that  of  Mermo  sheep  described,  295. 

Worms,  their  motion,  how  effected  by  tlie  spiral  muscle, 
ii.  559;  what  organs  they  want,  ib.;  eggB,ib.;  young, 
ib.;  avoid  the  animals  that  prey  on  them,  560;  what 
peculiar  in  them,  ib. ;  reproduction  by  cutting,  when 
first  observed,  ib. 

Wrasse,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  296. 

Wren,  ii.  153,  ft.;  golden-crested  wren,  ib.;  willow- wren, 
ib.;  wood-wren,  ib. 

Wryneck,  a  bird  resembling  the  woodpecker,  ii.  1 03,  ». 

Wynhnt  de  Worde,  his  qualifications  of  a  good  crey. 
hound,  i.  391.  *    ' 


Xipkias,  ii.  294.    See  Sicord-fisk. 


Yauming.  how  produced,  i.  170;  its  sympathetic  nature, 

ib.,  171,  n. 
VellcW'Jiainmer,  or  YeOow-yeldring,  a  species  of  bunting, 

ii.  151,  n. 
Young,  courage  and  att  of  animals  in  defending  their,  I 

243. 
Youth.    See  Puberty. 


Zebra,  iU  beauty  and  untameableness,  1.  265;  distinc- 
tion between  the  zebra  of  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tain zebra,  ib.,  n.;  original  oountrv  of  the,  265;  its 
shape  and  colours,  ib.;  male  described,  ib.;  instances 
of  its  fierceness,  266 ;  reason  why  untamed,  ib. ;  swift- 
ness of  the,  267 ;  instances  of  female  zebras  producbig 
mules,  ib.,  n.;  its  food,  ib.;  voice,  ib.;  value,  ib. 

Zeiran,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  308. 

Zeus,  or  /lores,  a  prickle-finned  fish,  ii.  298. 

Zibet,  a  variety  of  the  civet,  its  distinguishing  marks,  i. 

Zoophytes,  moaning  of  the  term,  ii.  557;  what  kind  of 
hfe  thev  have,  ib.,  558  ;   how  distinguished  from 

Slants,  ib.,  and  ir. :  distinctions  of  the  class,  558;  classi- 
cation,  562-^567,  n.;  Blumenbach's  deseription  of 
558, 559,  n. 
ZoriUe,  a  variety  of  the  weasel  kind,  I.  421. 
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